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Doctrine of the Church of 

EnRLAND concerning (iOOD 

Works. 

The liMiffth to wliit h several ques. 
tioiis unexpeeteilly extended, pre¬ 
vented lA IVoin concluding our re¬ 
marks uj)on the Homilies and the 
Necessary Erudition, in the last 
Nniidx^r of our puldieatioii; and we 
arc eonsequenPly retluccil to the 
ilisagrecahlo iiece^sity ol beginning 
a new year with an old Mibjeel. 

The only apology wliich wo have 
to ofl'er for this breach of literary 
etiquette noiht In* found in the evi¬ 
dence whij-lj «e fire now to bring 
forward, lespecting the real doc¬ 
trines of the English Church. It 
has appeared uHrer.dy, that the Ho¬ 
milies do not teaeli individiial Pre- 
dcstiiuition ; or reprobation ; or the 
coiuiimmale depravity of hiiniaii 
nalnre, oi* C'alvinistic regeneration : 
and it has further appeal eil that their 
deliiiitioiis of Faith, rrce-will, and 
Jnstiflealion, do not niaten:il|Y dif¬ 
fer from what was written upon those 
hu!l5ects*probably by O.innicv, in 
the rcigii of Henry V'!!!. and has 
been* denounced as Popish and Sc- 
iiii-popsih, by the t’alviuist and 
Seiui-calvinist. It remains to in¬ 
quire into the doctrines of the 
Cbuich respecting good w'orks, and 
final perseverance. 

There is a chapter upon the 
former m ^he Necessary Erudition; 
rom which wc submit tlie following 
extrae^ to the consideration of the 
reader. 

** And whereas wc speak of Good 
Works, it is to be understood, that* we 
Remembrancer, No. 25. 


mean not only of outward ‘corporaf^vts 
and deeds, but also and rather of all in¬ 
ward spiritual work«, motions, and desires; 
as the love and fear of God, joy in God, 
godly meditations and thoughts, pati<‘iice, 
humility, and such like. And aUu it is to 
be nndeistuod, lliat by Good Works we 
mean not tlic snperstitinuH works of men's 
own inventions, wTiicIi bcaiot coimnandcd 
of t^d, nor approved by hi.s word; in 
whicii kind of winks many Cliristian men, 
and espceially of tbeiii that were lately 
called religions (as niuiiks, friats,iiiins, and 
such other,) li.-ve, m times past, put their 
great tnisl and eoiifidenec. Nor yet we 
iiitfaii\iut uf such inoial acts, as be done 
by the power of reason, and natural will 
ofipaii, without Ifaitli in Christ; which al¬ 
beit uf tlii'ir own kind they be good, and 
by the law and light of nature man is 
taught to do them, and God also many 
times doth temporally rcwaid men fur 
doing I he same; yet they he not ineiito- 
iiuiis, iiur available to the altainia^ of 
cverlas>nig life, when they be not dune ill 
the Paitii of Clinsf; and theiufoic be not 
accounted admiig tin; Good Works, where- < 
of we do beie iiitieac Hut we speak ofsncli 
outward and iiiwaid works, as God hath 
pupated fur ns to walk in, and be done 
III tiie Faith of Christ for love am) respect 
to God; and eaniiot he biuiight fortli only 
by man's powei, but be must be puv 
vented and holpeii theictu bv a .special 
Grace. 

“ And these woik.s be of two soils: 
For some lie sneli as men, truly justified 
and so,continuing, do work in charity of a 
pure licait, and a good cnnscienec', and 
nn iiutcignod Faith. Which Woiks al¬ 
though they be of tlioinselves unworthy, 
tinpcrfect, and iui»iifBeicut; ^ct Ibras- 
iiiuoh as they be done in the Faitli of Christ, 
and by the virtue and merits of bis Passion, 
their impelfortness is siippUp^l; ihr mer- • 
cifiil goodness of Goil aec pt^WiIi.iii. ns 
an observation i d fuUiihiig uf ^ pm 
and they be the very service of God,,ltiui • 
be meritorious towards the attaining oi^ 
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. rwerlastiDg Iik. And tliesc be oallcd tbc 
'%orks and froits of rigiiti*oiu>ni‘ss. 

** Other woiks tliere he, uliich be not 
ao)>crfect as these; aiwl >et.tliey be dune 
by the OAue of God in K<iitli and^fioud 
atleetion of hcait towan's (lod: as tlioio 
be, which n» n,^tliat have been in deadly 
sin, and by tirace tniii to (iud, do woik, 
and biini' forth,^iipoii respect and lenioise 
that they have for their otleiices done 
against God. And the«e may be railed 
prope.'y the woiks of pehanre. As for 
example: When a sinnei, heaiing or ic- 
nicinhering the J^aw of (loil, is moved by 
^(Tace to Ift' cuiitiite and suiiy fur his of¬ 
fences; and bciiinncth to lament Ins estate, 
and to fall to pi aver and other good deeds, 
seeking to avoid the iiidigii.ition of God, 
and to be recoiieiled to his tavoiir: these 
Woiks come of Ginee; but yet this man 
is not to be aeeniirited a justified man, but 
lie is yet in sivktng Keinissinii of his sins 
and Ins Jiistitiration* whn ii the anguish 
of Ins own coiiseieiiee lelietli him tl1.1t he 
yet wantetli; hut he i.s m a u.iod nSTy ; and 
by these means dutli enter into Justifica¬ 
tion ; and if he do pioeeeil, and uiili lieaity 
devotion seek toi tin thi’r Glare, ho shall 
be assiiied of Ueiiiissieii of Ins sins, and at¬ 
tain liis Jiistitie.ition, and so be iiAdr .ibic 
and meet to walk 111 thu scry pure seivire 
of God with a clean rotisrienre, apd to 
bring forth the forwnd Works of iigli- 
troiisness in Christ, which he cannot do 
afore he be justified. 

And that such woiks of penance, as 
we have spoken of, be iccpiiied to the at¬ 
taining of Kemisssou of sms and Justiiiia- 
tion, It IS very evident and plaiitaby Neiip* 
tine; as when our Sjfvioiir Cliiist sailli 
Me penitent and belierc t/,f (toi>pel; that 
is to say, first he contrite, and knowledge 
yoiir sms; and then teccive the glad ti¬ 
dings of lieniisMun of your sins. And St. 
John Baptist piiaelieil peiiunee, and made 
a way unto Chiist, and taught men vfliidi 
came unto him what they should do to 
*confl! unto Christ, and to have liemissmn 
of sins by him, as it is written in the third 
chapter of Luke; and specially that they 
wlitrli be onre rhtisteiied, and afterward 
fall from the Grace of God by mortal sin, 
cannot rerover their Justification without 
penance, it is plain by the saying of Peter 
unto Simon Magus, w hei e he saith t, J)o 
ptnanrej^r this thy aieheduessy and pray 
Hod if peradventiire this thought of*thy 
heait may he foririven unto thee. 

And, Indy, this way and form of doc- 
lri.te is U^iir observed, which is th« very 
* ^ « 

L 
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trade of Sciipture, wherein tfn be taught 
first to leave sins, or to return by worka' 
of penanee niitn God ; and tb^it then they 
shall receive 1 emission of si/i ans'Jii^tifi- 
eation. And dltlii^igh such woiks^sf pen 
^.e reipiiied in iis tuwaids the iittain- 
iiig^f remission of sins and justification ; 
yet the same justification and rsmiission of 
Mils is the fire gift ot^God, and ronlened 
iiiifo us gratis, tlinfis to say, of the grace 
of Goff; whereby we doing sadl* things, 
and having^siicli motions afid woika of 
penance, be (irepared, and made more 
apt, to receive fiirthei gi.iee of remission 
of our sins ami justification, 

“ And it IS not iiieoiivi-iiieiit that siicli 
tilings slioiihl thionch ci.ice be done by ns 
Inst, and yet it slioiild be s.iid, th.it wc 
leecive the s.iid gilt freely. Koi fliiist 
saitli, ill the l{e\el,itioii of ht. John, * Cltii 
situ, reiiint, ei f/iit 1 nil, aej-tpiat iifpiam 
rUic 01 alls; He that n. thirsty, 'et him 
come; ami hr that will, hi him take the 
voter of hje freehf. Wlieie he atlirinclb 
tins giii of God to he fiicly given and 
coiifi’iied : and yet tkeie is sobie luhonr 
bi'fuie , as, to have a will and desire to 
come; whicli eoiinflg eaiiiiol he without 
aiiMiig by failli and pen.ineo, and pioeted- 
iiig in the same, and so to take the wulei 
of life, that IS to s.iy, jnstifieatioii tliiongli 
our .Saviour ( lirist , which once received 
in Baptism, er alter B.ipliMii heiiig le- 
rovvied hy peiiaiice, alllioiigh man daily 
do offend ami tall into diveis veuial sim 
by ir.isoii of Ins iiitiiii^ity and weakness 
anil thcicfuie hath net-d of eontimial am 
daily icpeiitanee, yet .is lom> as lie coii- 
seiititli not to lieadly mi, he loselli not lh< 
state of Ills jiistiiicalioii, but leiriiiieti 
still the chilli ot God. ami neiiig 111 tlia 
stiite, hath ]>ower hy God’s Grace dwelliiij 
ill l.im to do Mil'll works, as by aereptatioi 
of God tlirongli Cliiist lie counted work 
of ii( hteoiisiii and do serve for the.prc 
seivation and enciease of his jfintlier ju! 
titieation, and be appointed by Gotl’s iiios 
giaeioiis promise to have everlasting u 
waul in heaven. Which both iiiwiiid an 
outward works be not only the deciarin 
of our faitli and coiifideiice in God, and c 
the grace winch we have received , bi 
also a eantim],il exercise, nuinishnien 
preservation, eiieieuse, and perfection 1 
the same. bVir if we should not, afli 
that we have pinfessed Christ, apply u 
will to woik well, according tS onr sai 
profession; thin should we tall fiom tL 
grace of God, and the estate of lighteoii 
ness, which we were, once set in; and h 
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coinr ag^n the servants of sin. And as 
St. Peter saitli, * tVe should he in worse 
ease, ihdkwe were before we received the 
Khou/edgwtf C/irtsl.'’ P. -Sa. 

% dbcrihe^liis dignity unto good 
works, it is no dtrogation to the *gi'»;e of 
Cfod. For,isinuch as it is to be coijiiehsed, 
that ail good works come of the grarr of 
tlod. And our mriits, as St. Augiihtin 
saith, be but the {^t^ of God. And so 
nor look baA on uiir 
diguity,ighich is naught, 
as of ourselves j but of the only accepta¬ 
tion of God’s mercy. And, therefore, we 
iinist, as St. Piiui saitli, f Ustnul oursches 
to that which IS a foie ns, to the reward of 
the heavcii'if colliinp vhich is in Christ: 
and still proceed in good iioiks, kiiowtng 
ourselves to be evermore " reater dehtoi s 
to Cod for hii grace. And when we 
have doin^ all which we lie bidden to do, 
the >k-iiptiiie teacheth us to say that we 
be I unprofitubh; serrttuls ; beeause that 
whalMiever we have dune, it is but our 
duly , nor have we done nothing, hut that 
wc Iia9^ leecive.t of Ins gill to do, and 
that to uin protit, and nut to his." P. 44. 

“ And iiiilo these Voiks ought wc most 
diligently, with all labour ami care, Jo ap¬ 
ply our will for tliese etfects and ends; that 
is to say, the glory of (iod, the prolit of 
oiir iieighboni, and oiir own ineiit; that 
we may shew our'i'lves tliankfiil serrants 
to oil! Saviour Je^iis Christ, ami to he the 
veiy piiiple of God, and that he in.iy he 
gloiilied in tis ; that his Chiiieh nia^ he 
edifieil by 0111 e\am|ile; that we niav 
ai'tiid tailing into temptation and sai, that 
w«- liny ese.ipe the si-oinge of God , tli.it 
the giaee of God, and tlie gills tliercof, 
may enere.ise and be made peifei I in us , 
that we may inal.e onr election stalile ami 
■siii<', th it ^vc iii.iy' attain eveilastnig life, 
being (oiimi tin tliil in the day of |Uilg- 
nicnt, wheie eveiy in.iii shall lecAie ac¬ 
cording ^ijl.is woiks.” P. l(j. 

These exlriicts, with the e\C‘e|)- 
the two ia.st, hiite been 
liiihlish^'il, uilh some eiirliuliiients, 
in that Ntimber of ibt; (..'iiri.stinii 
Observer, wliieh Is uU'eady fuinilbr 
lo uur retuiers. (See ChiiNtiiiii 
Observer, p. 41 and 4*2.) And 
ipon tliis cvideiiee the reviewer ae- 
Mise.s stud eonviels the Xex’essaiy 
P.riiditioii of two esipltal heresies in 
Jie iu'tieleuf (iood Works. lie te.ls 
IS th^it contaiiM the Popish doc- 

“ 2 Pet. ii.” « t Pliilipp, 

“ t St. Luke xvii.” 


we not glory 
own i^rtSfiuess or 


trine of human merit; and teadfes 
that there are initiul good works in 
man pripr to Justification. P. 42 
and 187. These, if wC^understand 
him riethtly, (which, from the coii- 
fiisetl manner in wtiich tliis part of 
bis eriliqiie is drawn up, ‘it is pos¬ 
sible tiiat we may not), are the 
cliarges on whieli he principally re¬ 
lies, and lliey will serve iiini «(nitc as 
well whenever he shall think proper 
to attack the lIo?piiics, and the 
Book of Common Prayer. Wo stin- 
iiot spare lime to follow him step by 
step ; hilt W'e snp)>use that he would 
not ohject to subscribe to the de¬ 
claration oi Afr. Scoii, Refutation 
oj CalrittisM, p. xi. “ that good 
wotks follow after justification, and 
tire the only scripturarl evidence of a 
livigsi and Jnslitying faith, and are, 
for various purposes, indispensably 
necessary, and highly useful, hut in 
no degree coudueivc to our jnslifi- 
c.ition, or to our continuance in a 
Just^u'd state.. Ihese sentimeiils 
•tie quite consistent with the uiidis- 
givised C‘Ulvinisiii ot their author, 
hut they are diainotrieally opposed 
to the tenets of the Church. 


The Tliirleenfh Article declares, 
that works done before the grqea 
ol t.’hrist, Ac. are not pleasant to 
(iod, flor deservegrneeof congruifv. 
1 he Iwelyli Arlicle Jiad prexioasiv 
said that good works which follow 
alter Jiiitifit iitioii, though they eaii- 
iiof pat away sins, or endure the se ■ 
venly of (JnilN judgment, yet are 
pleasing „ii),l aeeeptahle to God. 
The Poiirtecath Aitiele adds,, that 
works of supererogation tan not be 
taught witiioiit arioganry and im¬ 
piety, hecau.se when we have <lone 
all we are uaprotitahle servants. 

I he reatler eainiot tail to ob.serve 
the .strong coincidence between these 
passages, and the extracts Jhat have 
bgen given from the Neces.sarv Eni- 
dilion ; first, w'c are told, that"'* mo¬ 
ral acts done by the jvtiwer of rea¬ 
son and iiatarnl will of ii,>i], with¬ 
out faith ill Christ, albeit df their 
own kind they be good, and b/*the* 
law' and light of nature man is 
n 2 
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to do them, yet they be not 
meritorious, nor available, to tlie 


attaining of everlavtiug life/' This 
evidently tnKics with tlic 'rhirtcenth 
At tide. Next good um'ks done m 
charity and unfciy^Jied faith, though 
they be Of theiii&elves uiinurlhy, 
imperfect, and inisiidicient, yet the 
merciful goodness of CJod accepteth 
them usviin obsoivation and fuliiliing 
of his law, and they be the very ser¬ 
vice of Cod, an«i be lucritoriuiis to- 
wank tlie attaining of everlasting life. 
Here tve have, in other words, the 
doctrine i>f the Tnelfth Article. 
And, lastly, the very text i-oncern- 
iiig liuprotitablc scr\ants, nhich is 
turned in the Tourteenth Article 
against works of siipeierogation, is 
employ edin the Nei eVsary Krudition 
(ill a paragraph nhich the Observer 
has passed over without notice) to 
prove that whatever we have done, 
it is but our duty ?” and to teach us 
not to glory nor look back on our 
own ift'orthiness or dignity ? Abd if 
it should be objected that these 
passages are not synonymous, he. 
cause the Articles do not call even 
goful woiks done in charity and 
faith nieritoriniis, or available to 
eternal life, let us f nquire whrthir 
till' Book of Common Praycrand the 
llumilien do not fiijly aiithonM' U'' 
to put this iiiterprctalioi^ upon the 
terms, pleasing atiei acceptable to 
God. 

It is unnecessary to go r{>onlarly 
through the Book of (Joinnion 
Prayer; wc hardly canopon it wifli- 
o«it iifiding pasauges in point. “ That 
we running the way of thy com. 
mandments may obtain thy giacious 
promisc!> ?’* Colle<-t for the Klcvimth 
Sunday after Trinity. “ That wf. may 
BO faithfully serve thee in this life, that 
wc fail not filially to obtain tiiy hea¬ 
venly pr(|^nises.” Thirteenth Sundav 
» after Trinity. “ Ami that wc may 
obtain that which thou dost promise, 
, make us t<> Jove that which thou 
dost c^tM^iand.” Foiirtt'enth Sun- 
dayi Lead us into all things pro. 
•£tAlc to our salvation.'’ Sixteenth 
Sundav. That they plentcously 
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bringing forth the fruit good 
works, may of thee be plcnleously 
rcvvanled.” Tvvenly.fifth Siiw^hiy af¬ 
ter Trinity. f * ' 

Ther« is nothing^iii these Collects 
at vili-^ance with the Articles, for 
they ascribe all these works to the 
(.imee of God’s Ildly »Sjiii'it, and 
they repy|csent them as made uvuil- 
ahic ihruugU the merits of C|^rist. 
But there is likewise nothing at va¬ 
riance with the Necessary Eriidilioii; 
for they speak of heavenly promises 
obtained by faitlifiil service, and of 
actions and things that are prutit- 
ablc to our salvation, and of a 
jileiitcous reward for the fruits of 
good works. The Homilies do not 
hold an ojipnsite language. 

After having defined the iVvely 
and Christian luilh, and shewn that 
it is at no time without good works, 
the Homily on Faith t^oiiLludck tlius, 
** If you feel and^ piTCcivc such a 
faith ill you itjoice in it, and be di- 
ligeiiV to iiiaiiitain it, and keep it 
.still ill yt»u ; let it he daily increas¬ 
ing, and more and more by well 
working, and so hliall v<}u he sure 
that you shall jdease God by this 
fuith.*^ And at tlie Inigih, us others 
ha\\? done before, so shall you, 
wlmn his will is; come to him and 
receive the end and final Icward of 
your faith; as St. P« tc-r iiaiiictlij,it ; 
the salvation of your souV-.." The 
first part of the Homily on Good 
Y.'oiks declares and proves, that 
“ witl^^iiit faith can no good worjy he 
done, accepted, and pleasing unto 
(iod.’’ “ liven as the pietiiK* graven 
or painteil is but a ileiid representa¬ 
tion of the thing itself, and is ikitli- 
out life or any inumier of rioving, 
so be the works of all unfaithful 
persons before God. 'They do ap~ 
pear to be lively works, and indeed 
they he but -dead, not availing to 
everlasting lijc. They be but sha- 
<hiws and shews of lively and good 
things, and not lively and good 
things themselves ileathenci are 
described as being somclimo*full of 

S and compassion, and given to 
ice, '* and yet for ail that they 
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have wf fruit of their works because 
the work lacketh.” And ** an 
fiK’ii ibut be very men iiulued, Ar»t 
' h»ve lA', ami after be nourished, so 
iU 4 ist our faitlv in Christ f^o before, 
and ajlerward be nourished loith 
good works.'' “ Here you liave the 
mind of St.- Chrysostom, whereby 
you may jierccK’e that neither faith 
is.witlioiil works, having o{>j)ortunity 
tht'ett#, nor tvorks avai/ to tt;cr- 
lusting life without faith." Thus we 
arc tuiiglit, that where faith is not, 
works e-.iunot be entitlcvl to any re¬ 
ward ; and it would not be too 
iniiidi to infer fioiii these expres¬ 
sions, that whore faith is, the re¬ 
wards above inenlioiiod would follow- 
from ^lod works. Hut we are not 
left to draw the infereiu-o. The se- 
eoml part of the lioniily <'.\pressly 
undertakes to shew, “ What inau- 
ncr%>f workv they be whii-li spring 
out of true faitli, and lead to rnr- 
lasfing life. Ami alter a very short 
enrpiiry we rorrie to the follow ing 
ronelusion, '* that this is to be 
tak( n for a most true lesaou taught 
by Clirint's own tuouih, that the 
works of the moral (omniairdiueuls 
of #ied b<* the verv Ij-iic works of 
faith whieh learl to t verlastnig life.” 
And the r otu-liision, ex'M.rting us 
in the onest forcible teruis, to read 
ani 4 hiar (iod's word, and a]>pl\ 
duiselvi's with all emleav(mr to fol¬ 
low the same, Rulijoms the follow uig 
statement of the etfeet of such eon. 
duet. “ Ami travelling eontinuallv 
ouriiig this life thus in keeping the 
eoniKaindnients of (jlod (wherein 
standeth the pure, prineipal, and 
r.'^ht honour of (fed, atid which 
wroij^ht in faith God hath ordained 
to be the right trade and pathway to 
heaven), you shall not fail as Christ 
hath promised to eoine to that bles¬ 
sed aird everlasting.life, wlrci-e yon 
shall live in glory and joy with (iod 
for ever: to whont be praise, ho- 
nottr, and empire forever and ever.” 

is iteedless to quote more pas- 
sat^.s upon this part of th<* subject. 
Far as she is from setting up any 
claim of merit, distinctly as She re. 


nounces all right to r«.ward, stilt the 
Church « 7 f Hiigland -admits what she 
limis ttr the Scripture; and -teaches 
her disciples as the Ntfceess-.iry Eru¬ 
dition ha<l tangiit before, tiial even 
our inqn-rfeet w-oyks arc considered 
as perfeet hw ('hrisl’s svike, and -as 
such arc acecptvd and rewarded. 
The Confession of Augsburg is most 

decidediv of the same oiiiiiion : as 
1 * * * 
till- lollowing extraets, in addition 

to those whieli appeared in our last 
Number, wdl at once’suHice t-^shew. 

ti^iiauqiiam igitur Inec nova obe- 
dieiitia procul ahest a perfectione 
legis, tameii est justitia et nieretur 
pi';emia, ideo quia persona: recouci- 
liatse cst. Atipie i(a de operihus 
judicaiidum cst, qua* (piitleiu ain- 
ph')siniis hi^idihiis ornaiida sunt, 
quori siiit necessaria, quod suit cut- 
tus IJei, ct saerificia spiritiialia, et 
men aniur pr,emia.” Todd. p. 

Let if he reuieiulieved, that these 
pr-.vima, are suhseipieiitly described 
a^^ “ timi 111 liAc vitil, turn post 
bane vitam, in\if;i mteriia,” p. lt>4; 
.and nothing fuitlier need he said 
upon the suiijecl. 

\\ e j'.roceed, tliercforc, to the last 
Jieiesv of ll.e -veeess.uv I'rudition, 
nisitii-iv, ll'.c vloctrmo of initiul good 
woiks prcv.oiis and condiieive to 
jiisVlieatioii.^ Theni'.l Popish doc¬ 
trine has noiliiiig to do with jnstili- 
catuii, but as.serts, in tlie ' erv w-ords 
in whieh it is ipioted and renounced 
in tiiel hirtccnlliArticle, that “works 
done before Ibe grace of Christ, or 
*thc in.qiiraliim of his S]>iril, make 
men meet, to receive gracn, or as 
the sehool-aiiihors say, deserve 
grave of coiigrnity.’* Now if the 
Necessary Erudition can be proved 
to teacii this doctrine, the contro¬ 
versy, we admit is at an end; if, on 
the other hand, it teaches a doctrine 
exactly opposite, the , dispute is 
, equally decided, though in favo'-c • 
of a dilferent party. Jii the one 
case, Mr. Todd, jiiud tl;o.»e who 
think with him, havt^-^orantly, or 
intent lonally, iiiistaken u'Popish An: 
a Protestant docmuenl; in tlit^other, 
Mr. .Todd's Clitics have quaircUcd 
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^Itl^and rgected a Tt'formed nnd 
Mcriptural doctrine, because it is 
iri'econ,cileable with (bo sysUni of 
Calvin. uiiilcr the title of 

Free-will, the Frudition has abeiuh 
di^tiiictl) said (th()U<;li the nssertioii 
was never axlverted to l»v the critic) 
that “ if Free-will be not prevented, 
or holpen, it can neither do nor will 
any thin^good or fro<i!y,” and the 
very first ]iavagraph of the article 
on Good W«>rKs, declares, that by 
those works, “ we mean not of siicti 
niora^cts as be done by the power 
of reason aiid natural will of man, 
without faith in Christ.” Thechavg« 
of Voperv, therefore, or of Fcl.i- 
ginnisui, has not the slightest found- 
ation. 'File real crime of the Knt- 
ditiori ia th.it it contrniKcts that doc¬ 
trine which has been fairly a\o\ved 
by Mr. Scott, whiih is tacitly a*->- 
Mitned by the Christian Ob>er\er, 
and which is etpially at variance 
with the Scripture, and the Church ; 
viz, that “ good works an* hy c'm> 
means conducive to our coiifiiinaiiee 
in a jiistiiied state.’’ ^ 

The w'oiks of which the Frndition 
speaks ns initial or prep.ii.itory to 
jiistiiicatioii, being ibiis in every 
case wrought through the grace, 
aiul <.vith the assistance i.f find, it 
is .also to be observed, that ihe^aie 
always considereil as ilubseqneiit to 
the iiust justitieation. '* SSt. John 
llaptUt preached (lenanee, and made 
a way unto Christ, and taught iiu-ii 
which came unto him what tl.cv 
should ilo to come unto Chi 1 st, atuU 
to have remission of sin hv him, :is 
it is written in the third ciiaptei of 
Luke ; and specially that they which 
be once christened, and afterwards 
fall from the grace of Clod by mor¬ 
tal sin, ciiiinot recover their jii.st'ifi- 
catioii without }H‘uaiice, as is plain 
from the saying of Peter unto Simon 
Magus, wlfcre he sailh, ‘ Do pe- 
tiance for this thy wickedness, and 

f iray God, if pcradveiiture this 
bought oO’,.j’ heart may be for¬ 
given thvr. ’ Todd, p. 41. It is 
oil fl|is passage that the charge of 
Popery morepurlicuiaily rests; and 


vve wish that the accusers would do 
us the favour of ‘confronting’ \t with 
the following passages in the Moiiii- 
Iie.s, and in the Confession o|r Aiias- 
bnrg. The Iloiiiilv oi^Faith instru<;}s 
us ageiii iiml again not to took for 
jiardou find aeeejUaiiee except iijion 
the condition of rejieiitaiico. it. 
proves tiiat no muir who leads an 
evil life eiAi have the Christian fabji, 
hy the fuUowii^ argument: V ifiivv 
can a man have the true faith, this 
sure trust and euiifidence in God, 
that hy the merits of Christ hi? sins 
he forgiven, and he reconciled to 
the favour of (Jod, and to be u par¬ 
taker of the kingdom of heaven by 
C’hri.‘»f, when he Iivelh ungodly, and 
deiiictii Christ by his deoils ? .'Purely 
no such nii»<<dly man can have kis 
faith and trust in (iod: for as they 
know Christ, to be the only Saviour 
of the woild, so they li^uw also-'hat, 
wicked men shall not < njoy the king- 
duiiiofftod." 'J'odii, p. til. Fur¬ 
ther o>, p. (ib*, this faith is again 
ile.scribed a.s teaching us, “ that 
although we, throiigli iiiliimity, or 
teiiiptation of our ghostly enemy, 
do fall from him hy sin, j/et if we 
rtf urn again unto him hi/ true rv- 
penlaiiCf, that he W'ill forgive and 
forget oiir oiieiices for his Son’s 
sake.” Here repeiitaiiee is spei hilly 
noted a> a eondition of forgivene.ss 
to siieii as have fallen thrix igh iii- 
tirmity or temptation. The same 
thing is repeated at p. 71. “ bi 

whose only merits, ohialions, and 
suH’ering?., vve do trust tliat our oi- 
feiicis he eontiiiually waoheW. and 
pinged, whensoever wc trpenfing 
trull/ do rilurn to him with ox;r 
whole heart, iieadjaslli/ delcriinniiig 
witli oiirseivcB through his grace to 
obey and serve, him in keeping his 
eoininandmeiits, and never to turn 
back again to sin.” And a passage 
in till' Iliiniilv on Salvation, which 
was quoted in onr last number, ex¬ 
horts us to trust in God’s nieiey and 
Christ’s sacrifice, and to believe 
that we may “ obtain thereby Gtftl’s 
grace nnd remission, as well of our 
originui sin iii baptism, as of all ae- 
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liial sui|Coi»niitte(l )>y ns after bap- 
tliiiM, ifive truly rcptnl and convert 
ttufeigA^ly again.'* 'I'h*- tosliiiioiiy 
i*)!' <lu* i^uii'sbiirji' Cuiiros>ii)u is not 
Icsik express. VV#e have, on former 
occasion, extracted a paNsagcTroiii 
the XXlh Article, De Tiile, which 
says, " Qiiaiupiam igitiir conlritio 
aliqutt H’U prniilntia ntcensaria eat. 
Are.'^ and “ E\iiti!;eliiitii pravUcut 
piuiiiteiXiain iiec exisltre tides potest 
nisi in his qni •prniientiam aguni.’' 
Manv other e\pi'e*)<)ioiis of the same 
seiitiiiieiil limy he addiued. Alt. 
\I. “ De Pamitoiitm docent, tjuml 
Lapsis )iu.>it baptisuiuui coiitiii,<!ere 
possit lli'ini'isio I’ei'esitoniiii, ipio- 
I'limpie tempore, eiim convertiirttur. 
Kt ipiexl Ecelesia talihiis, redmnti- 
bui ad l*irtiil- ntiam, iiiipertire ah- 
soiotioiiem deheat.” With what 
horror must the adversaries of the 
N'ei ^ssary Krxiditioii,liiid Luther and 
iMelanehliiou thus oiVerui<; absolu¬ 
tion to those wiio retiirn to ptnaurr. 
They insist indeed upon the penance 
with the most I’opisli i»i)oriiiiee and 
xihstiimcy. “ (’letennu do hne^ ohe- 
dientiu etiani ilocemiis, eos ipii ad- 
inittunt peeeata tuortalia non esso 
justos, ipii,i Dens reipiirit Imnc 
<diedieii(itiin ut resistiimus \4tiosis 
utfcctiims. Qui autem non repiia- 
nunt, xed ohiemperant eis eonlr.i 
tiiandatiini Dei, et admittiiiit ac¬ 
tionem v'ontra eonseientiaiu, lii sunt 
iiijiisti, et iietpie spiritnin sanctwin 
iietpie iidoni, id est lidnciam niise- 
ricotdia', retiiii'iit. Nam i|i his ((iii 
delectantur peecatL nec agunt 
pornk'vntium tic potest (piideni tidu- 
cia existere quic ipia'rut rcnii^sioiiem 
peccatoriiiii.'’ Todd, p. Itil. Tiie 
xamt; pan;c aluo inforins ns, in 
Kvangelio proniitti Spiritnm Sunc- 
tnm, ([iii aniinos euriini cpii agunt 
Pccnitenliam et Evungelio assenti- 
untur, adjuvet et gpbcniet.'* 

Wc haw thus completed onr de¬ 
fence of the Necevsnry Erudition, 
or rather, of those parts of it which 
were printed by Mr. Todd. In iin- 
rlcftHkin<|; that ilefence we have aUo 
vindicated ourselves; fur the criti¬ 
cism, of which so much hui been 


said, was not directed against t\fht 
work alone, but against all who had 
advocated the principles which it 
coiilaiiis. The (jhnsti»tl Observer 
“ (piarrelled with the ordinary 
&tatf‘iiicnts of inist;alled Protestant¬ 
ism, because he believed them to be 
(‘(|uaUy and inteniionally directed 
against the genuine cause of good 
works and scriptural holiness.” P. 
li)'2. And in the nidnageinent of 
this quarrel lie hackreeourse to quo¬ 
tations (d'which we lidve sliowu the 
inaeciinicy, and to argiiiiieiits of 
which ho may now he able to cati- 
iiiate, the strength. In s])ile of his 
lioid assertions, and cautious eon- 
froiitings, and dextrous misapplica¬ 
tions of llie authorities to which he 
refers, we Inivc shewn tliat those 
piq’ts of tlie, Kinditum which, ac¬ 
cording to tile Caivinistic pliraseo- 
logy, he denominates Popish, are 
not esseiitiiiily ddferent from the 
Articles und liomilie^ of our own 
ClAirch, and that liuth are stuh- 
hornly irrecoiiciieahle witli the an- 
tient or the inudeni divinity of Ge¬ 
neva. We are nut so presumptuous 
as to hope that we shall convince or 
silence the polemic whom we have 
ventured to eiicuuiitor; hut if we 
persuade him to assert with less 
coiifidence, and to quote with more 
{irccisioii, ami not to impeach the 
iiiotivcv of every one with whom he 
may happen to disagree, we shall 
have contrihiited in no slight degree 
to the iiiqiroveinent of his jounial, 
'«iitid shall indirectly benetit that por¬ 
tion id' the Cliurch nml the comuiu- 
nilv, who put an implicit eoiiiideiice 
ill his learning, integrity, and can¬ 
dour. And if in the course of this 
enqiiirv, wc have been occasionally 
provoked by the strange scenes 
which have presented themselves, 
t<i express an honest, opinion in 
terms which are plain, rather than 
courteous, wc here distinctly pledge 
ourselves to apologize for them, 
and retract them, in'')V' most une- 
<1 III vocal and ample luam^r, if live 
Christian Observer will shew/ either 
publicly or privately, that he has 
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'nvit ntisqiioted CoIliiT, parbifd 
Honker, inisroproseiited Uarrow, and 
fuliieiy accused Mr. Todd of declar¬ 
ing that liH preferred the Ncctssarj 
Kniditioii to the Homilies. 

Ilut us it IS impossible that this 
chulletigc .should he uccepted, mid 
we therefore mu**t consider ourselves 
as taking a tiiinl leave of a woik 
which Jias occiijned more attention 
than it de.ser\es, we .shall here suh- 
join the ttnswori that has been given 
to Uie stateiitent in our :23d Niiiiibcr, 
p. (jot), respecting a letter which 
uppcureil originally in the Christian 
Rcincnibrancer, and w'as siib.sc- 
quonlly registered In the Christian 
Obserwr among the corri’spondence 
of the Church AltssionaiA Soci<*l\. 
The following note \i|»oii the .v:id»jccl 
appears among the answers tii ^Joi • 
respondents, Christian Observer, p. 
784. “ We me obliged to a coi- 

respondent for pointing out to ns a 
charge contaiiud in a coiiteniporarv 
publication, of onr ' e»f|iied 

iroiii tlieir woik a Letter from aClei- 
gyiuaii ill India, which we inserted.in 
our Number fur August, (p. ritil) un¬ 
der the bead of Ciinrch AJU.sionary 
Societv, /cnoM'iwg- it not to have been 
written by a friend or t orrespondeiit 
«)f riial society. The .‘.hnpie fact i.s, 
that w'c had never seen the 4etter, 
except ill the Missionary Register 
for July, (p. 283) wlieie it appears 
under the general liea<liiig—* India 
within the (.ianges :* ilie testiinonv 
of aClcrgyiiiun to the rapid advance 
of the natives wilt l>e read withgrcitt 
plfasipe : ‘ Great things,’ he writes, * 
* are going on, <S:c.’ And there bein 
no statement ol' its having ajipeared 
in any other (|uurter, we took it for 
granted that it w as copied from the 
corresfxmdence of some friend of the 
Church Missionary Society. 'Hie 
charge of an iiileiitiunal mis-state, 
^ineiit of tfiis kind, is iu» little plan-, 
Bible as courteuits ; lor even if we 
^were dishuii^t enough wilfully to 
attribute s<x:iety the merit 

^that bckfngs to another, we should 
bardlg' be so silly as to do it at the 
certain risk of prompt detection.” 


Upon this .statement we tr ust offer 
a few short remarks, and we will 
do it openly in this pl^e, with 
mimes and references at ff 11 length. 
The Avfiuwr to CoPrespondents f.ays, 
we Vjiargcd the Observer with in¬ 
serting the letter, «‘v.c- knoicing it 
not to belong to the Society to 
wbicii i^ was ascrTlied. In the first 
place we made no such ebargir, but 
tolil a simplt fact, from wfiicli such 
a charge might certainly be inferreil. 
Ill the next place, the inference 
would not have been very incorrect, 
for the writer admits that he ascribed 
it to bis favourite Society, not know¬ 
ing, but tiikiiig it for granted, that 
it might come, or ought to come 
frtmi that ipmrter. He mi,jt there¬ 
fore be acquitted ofstoalmga purse; 
blit having found a trinket upon tlie 
high road, he jnits it in his pocket, 
and asks no qnt*st'^^ns. W'^ beg 
leave, in the most, courteous terms 
tliiit we can select, tt» declare our- 
selvek perfectIv salisfied with this 
expinnalioii; and we thank theUb- 
seiver for having called onr atten¬ 
tion to the jiroecedings of_ the Mis¬ 
sionary Register, wliieh has been 
kind enough to give additional eireii- 
liitiiAi to our correspoinleiit’s wel¬ 
come tidings, and liberal enough to 
conceal the name of the PrPlute aiul 
of the Niciety under whose aiispu;e.s 
tlie good work of native (^lucatiuii 
is making so much progress at Cal¬ 
cutta. At the same time we must 
beg lea^ve to maintain that our far¬ 
mer ojmiion, however «*vrmieous, 
and however impolite, w/?is not 
merely plan/tible, but was .vueli as 
the most unsuspicious inaii iniglit'he 
excused for entertaining, if Iw hap¬ 
pened to he acquainted with the fol¬ 
lowing eireiinistance. The letter in 
question formed part of our re.view 
of Bishop Middlcton’.s Sermon al 
Prince of Wales’s Island. And the 
very same Number of the Cffifistian 
Observer in which the letter was re- 
]>rintefl, i.s also furnished with sixmo 
extracts from that’excellent “dis¬ 
course. Now as that discour.se has 
never been offered for. sale in Eng- 
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land, anif o\ory extract in llie. Ob¬ 
server is to be found in the Ileiiieni- 
b ranee r, a])]»eured probable tliul 
the lornieY had made a reprint IVom 
the iSLtter; and iicA the ob- 

jeetion could lie taken to .siielt a 
proccedhiir. A letter then, and an 
extract from a sermon, both ap¬ 
peared in the same pap^e oi'^ie Ile- 
luetidi* aiKcr in June, (p. 370, 371) 
and in August they le-ifjjpeared al¬ 
most in the .same }jaire of the Ob¬ 
server, ()). .'i.'iO. fjtJi.) That this 
should have oeemred uilhout the 
conduct<>rs of the latter publication 
entcitiiiiiiiig any su^pieion of the 
cireunjs*aiice, is as reiii.ivkable an 
instance of the pouer of chance, 
as \\j; have ever yet seen i.jniii rc- 
eor<l. Assuri dly it was t nou^h to 
excite and to justify a »n^pu‘WH, 
(and the charj^e never extemled be¬ 
yond a sitspieiiiii) in lUie vvlxise re¬ 
collection was fr/'sh from tlic pe¬ 
rusal of Todd’s Introduction, and 
Collier’s History, and whose hsto- 
nisliineiit at the misrepresentatioiis 
of wliich they were the subjects, 
had nut yet had tiiiic to subsule. 

The disaeret able dis])ate wlneh 
bus been foried upon u.-', beinir thus 
brou(>ht to an end, we coiieliiih'*oar 
remarks upon the anlieulviitistic ten- 
deiiey of tin' liomilii"-, hy the f(d- 
lovriii”' short, but iiupoituut pas¬ 
sages upon the subject of final pir- 
.severauce. “ ’I'he thi< 1 tlint was 
haneod when Christ sutlered did be¬ 
lieve only, and I'ne most n^erciful 
(jrod justdied him. And because no 
man sHall say a^.iin that be licked 
time to do p/xul vvoiks, for else he 
Viofdd have done them, true it is, 
and Invdl not eontend therein: but 
this 1 will surely attirui, that laitli 
only saved him. if be had lived, 
and not ree^arded faith and thewoiks 
thereof, he should diave lost his 
salvation up;am.’' Iloin. On Good 
Works, p. I. 

“ For whereas God has shewed 
them that truly believe bis 
Gospel, bis face of mercy in .lesiis 
Christ, wliieU doth .so li^^hton their 
Kemkmbkanckr, No. 23 .* 


hearts, that they, if they behold it 
as tlyv ouKht to do, he transformed 
to his iinai'e, he made partakecs of 
the heavenly light, and uft*^iis Holy 
Spirit, and be fashioned to him in all 
goodness reipiisite p) the children 
of tjiod : so, it they after do neglect 
the same, if tiicy he unthankful unto 
him, if they order not their lives ac- 
cuiding- to his example and doctrine, 
and to the. setting forth of his glory, 
he will take away dVuin them his 
kiiigdom, his holy w'ortl, whepjby 
he slutidd reign in liieiii, because 
they bring not forth the fruit there¬ 
of that lie Imiketh for.” Horn. On 
Declining from God. 

“ He saiih” (of the vine that 
hears no fruit) “ he will not cut it, 
he will not diMve it, and he will 
coininiiml the clouds that they shall 
not rain upon it; whereby is signi¬ 
fied tbe teaching of Ids indy woid, 
wiiich St. Paul, afler the like inaii- 
iier, expressed by planting and wa- 
tcriii^-, tiicaiiiug that he will take 
that away from them, so that they 
sluill he no longer of his kingdom, 
tlu'v shall be no longer governeil by 
bis Holy Spirit, they shall be put 
from the grace and benciits that 
thi'v bail, and ever tuiglit have en¬ 
joyed tiirougii Clinst, they shall'be 
de[>ri-H'd ot’ the heavenlv light and 
life which tiu'v had in Christ, whilst 
they iihoiic ui him ; they shall he, 
as tiny welcome, as men without 
(iod 111 this Vioild, or rather iu 
woisc taking. And to he short, 
ihcy shall be given into I ho power 
'of the devil, Vtliich hcaivtii tly? iijlo 
ill all them tlial he c.inI awav from 
(lod, as he did iii Saul ainl jiidas, 
and gencr.dly in all such as work 
afterllicir own wills; the children 
of mistrust and uiihelicf. l.et us 
bewar.', Ibcrcfore, good Christian 
people, lest that vve rejecting or 
jeastmg away God’s word, hy the, 
which we obtain and reiaiii true faith 
in God, be not at leiigtb east oif so, 
f.ir, that vve become as**hc children 
of unbelief.” Horn. On Diccliuingu 
from God. 

C . 
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vTJIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 

“ Thou*lLlialt not let any of thy sceil 
pass thiougb tliv (iru to IVlulocli.” Luvit. 
xviii. 21 . 

** Blit he M'alk'eil in the way of the 
kings of Israel, yea, anil made his miii to 
pass through the ilVe neeoiding to the abu- 
miiiatiou of the heathen wlioiii the IjOiiI 
cast out fiom before the ehihlren of Is¬ 
rael.'’ -2 Kini'S \vj. and Kiiig-s ym. i>. 

** And they ci^ised then .sons and their 
danghteis to .pass tlirou:>h the die, aiid 
iise^ divinations and eiu'hantiuciit.s,'’ 'I 
Kings xvii. 17. 

“ Wc went through fiic and thiough 
water.” I’.salm Kvi. Vi. 

“ He .shall baptize yon with the Holy 
Ciiiost, and with tire.” Malt. in. I*.'. 

In .some iiiifieii| ^le\ieiiii liie- 
TooUphicul paint iiit’.s we It nee llie 
eeremouies pnictiM'ii mi tin* bir.li of 
u ehiiil; tile midwife insokiii<> the 
gods who reside in the iiliodes of 
the blest, spiinkled water on the 
ibreheud, and the bretist of the new 
bom infant, and after piononniiiig 
dilferetit pra;vers*, iti whieh wiitei 
Yvas ennsidered a-: the symbol of fhe 
puritieutioii of tlte stiiil, the midwife 
bade the children diaw nciii who 
had been in\ilrd to i;ixe tin' eliild a 
name. In some pro\iiice.s a fne was 
lighted at the a.iine time, and the in¬ 
fant was .seemmoly made to p.ss 
through the tlame, and ti'iih rgo the 
double pntiiieulion of liic and wa¬ 
ter. Tliis ceil mony reminds n< of 
usages, tbeoiioinof wliieli in \si'.t 
appears to be lost in tin diirkai'sspf 
the reni<»tesl ages." ll'imboidir 
Jlescnr/uw, Voi. I. p. Ui:>. 

The N.itehey Indians are na¬ 
tions of Indi.iiis we.st of the Mi-ssis- 
sippi, who worship thesmi.and used 
to offer to that Inmiiiai'Y hiiiiia'i .sa- 
Crince.s, which tiicy coiisiinicd in 
fires attended by priests, wliose 
office it wis to renew and keep them 
« up perpetually. Unman aaciifiei. 

being forb dden by the United 
. States, the lii'liniis now make oller- 

♦ Clavigeio^ vol. ii. p. tiO. 
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ings of the moat valuable! articles, 
and often burn property Jo some 
thousand dollars aiuoiiiU^ 'I'heir 
manner is on the adorat^ii day to 
as.semble round the etenial^rr, as 
they .call it, light a calumet, and 
present, it to llie siiii. Then certain 
persons ctdled clyidrcii of the sun, 
cast thg siicrijice into the Ju'c^ siiid 
while it consumes, the Wiijjriofs anti 
young men* women, and ehildn'ii, 
111 separate circles d.inee and sing 
mound.'' jhhc, Vol. HI. p. oo-J!. 

“ The Indians lia\e a feast of 
fire, during wliieh, llic :!i‘alons de- 
Yotees iiiiioii<> thi-iii walk on that 
element. On tin* last or eighteenth 
day, they as.si mhle to tlie .-.oiiiid ol 
insiriimeiits, tin it heads Vroviusl 
with flowers, and their bodies be¬ 
smeared with s.ill'roii, and follow 
their idol^, wliieh are eanjed in 
lii'oci .ssioii thiee times round a Jiir 
kindlid to the honour of ihose 
di'itie.s. Atter llii-i, the devotees nc- 
tiialli/ pass through I hr fin, whiidi 
is extended to alioitt foriv feel in 
length, walking through tin- flames 
slowly oripiickly, ucemdieg to their 
zeal, and ofti ti like the superstition'' 
votaiics of iMtd'ieli, caii'yiiig their 
chiRlieii 111 their anus.” Sonnnnt's 
roi/as;i.'t, p. IMaurhi'^s IndLiii 

AntiquUies, Vol. V. p. 

“ On the lofty eiiiiuenepi of {he 
Carns, it. wa-. a ciisloiii .iiuon<;.si the 
Driiiils on .May cv»‘, to light up pro¬ 
digious fires. III honour of heal oi 
beatau the liish and CeJtic wonMbi 
llie sun, and lienee it antse tliaf 
besdteine is ..till used for .M.iy diiy 
by (be lliulihinders of Scoilipul. 
'I'wo of these fires, aceonling to 
Tolaiid, weie kindled on May day, 
ill every village, of the nation, be¬ 
tween which the men and beasts to 
be sacrificed were ohlip;cd to pass: 
one of them being kindled on the 
(’.aril, and the other on thegrtMiiid ’. 

* 'I'oIandN IIi.vt. of tlie Dniids, VH. I. 
p. 7 I. Main ice’:* Indian Aiitiqiatie*',' Voi 
VI. p. 71. 
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I'ljesc firfs were ru| 1 ])osoiI to confer 
a sanclitv upon tlio:»e wlio passed 
tiiroii»ii klieiii, ;is was the intention 
in thf ]*<M|>iaii rites of Mitlira when 
the candidate for initiation al- 
t«'rnufely plunged in Oaths of fA'i, 
and water, at once to liy his rrsofu- 
tioM, and to purifif him. 

“ In ail idohitioiis teiiipU' iieai 
lieieuiy, in Cashmire, tlie Persian 
historian t-nys, at this aiilaee, the 
de\otees siirroinid themselves with 
lire till thev are ivdiieeil to ashes, 
iui.ii>iMiti<r they are h\ this aet pleas- 
iii!* the deitv.” Ai/bvr Aklnru. V’ol, 
II.p. JoO/ 


Vh l/ir I'.i/Hor oJ ihv iiemt nthmua i. 

Si ij, 

1 li.\v*r, loan fteeii <'>mviuee-| that 
the Mdijeet so tihjy tieated l>\ voiir 
Dxford < <oile'.poiideiil in the IPth 
NiijiilM'r of >oui ,\[«ii;a/iiie, * on 
tile L'Jleels of the nianiit.ietiirui^ 
System' is one of sm-li vital iiiti-- 
j-est to tins nation, that it must 
soom-r or later imiieiioiisly demand 
the atleiiiioii of the [xihlie. i le- 
joiee to find that the alarm has- .it 
leii:>fh been ^>'ive;i, - and I lerveiitlv 
hope thitt some etrectiuil ineaMircs 
will he taken, ere it be too kite, to 
cheek tin: alarmin'' i>rovvth oi iiiimo- 
ralilv and vice, imhdj.jiilv so p:eva- 
ieiil III the maiiufaetiirm^ distriets of 
I'hi'^hiiid. ilavim; trom my <;ailiest 
infancy been continually r« sident in 
one of *the piiiieip.il iiKiiiiifacliirni'' 
towns, and eertamly the niosf po* 
pidhijs district of Kn‘j,liind, i can 
bear |wisiiivc testimony to thcstele- 
nient of your ('orrespoiident with 
respect to the iiieneral deniorali/::!- 
tion of the people. The picture, 
iiowever appalling, is by no means 
exaggeratid. J had almost said it 
falls sliort of the leality. I have 
been an eye-witness to the facts 
which he ielates, hut it would be 
snpertluoiis to atteuijit any addition 
to the lively representation he has 
Siveii. £juu'ly, then^ itbccouit% the 


duty, as it is tinqucationably thsr 
interest of all, who have any regard 
for the welfare ol' their country,, or 
the peace of theniselves, 'dfligeutly 
to enquire into the causes of so ex¬ 
tensive uii evil, and devise some 
means of arresting' its desolating 
progress. It is the duty of the fio- 
veriiiiient: for w hat permaiiciit secn- 
iity eaii tiiey expeet against the 
maehinations of traitors and con¬ 
spirators, eveejit fniiii the sound 
and virtuous priiieijdes of the p'^o- 
pie. If tliese he tainted, if vice 
lias ceased to disgust, it iiiqiictv he 
Mitlered to st'dk abroad with iiii- 
blu'.iiiii'' ironi, if our Indy religion 
be held up to lieiiMon, and senti¬ 
ments of diM-el liostility totheordi- 
nanee.s of (lod \ind man be openly 
avowed, where will hereafter be oiir 
defeiiee against tin* enemies of onler 
ami good goveniiiientIf is the 
duty, in a most especial manner, of 
tlie <'h’l'iiv. 'riiey btive a eommis- 
sion •delegated from above. The 
MMils ol tiieir flocks are in their 
liauiis, and thev iieist one day an- 
Mver for the or abuse of this 
trust. It behoves them therefore to 
exeif all the means they possess in 
endeav'iuring to trace this iniiiida' 
lion of wickedness to its source, 
lor until (he causes which produce 
it arc asceilaincd ami removed, it is 
useless to iitleiiipt to stem the tor¬ 
rent. "Vet I am reiueliiiilly eoiii- 
jielled to >.,iy, that loo many of the 
(Mi*ig\ of the t hiireh ot f'lighind 
shimher on their posts. Some there 
aie, vvlio far iVom eo-operating wi^b 
the evei’tiMiis of their fellow la- 
boni'i'i's, even throw idistacles iit 
their path, and who, iinwiiling to 
diseharge their duty themselves, will 
not, fioiii spleen or jeaIou.sy, siilfer 
their inoie conscientious brethren to 
diseharge their's ; hut tin rc arc far 
ijioie, wlio, satisfied with* tuliilling 
the incic routine of their oilico, ami 
with giving no occasion to the cnc- 
uiies of the Loril to 'br.isplieiiic by 
unbceomiiig and iiiiinorul e.Qiiduct, ^ 
sit down in a pathetic iiidifferfnce^' 
witlioiik an efturt to in'omote;, by any 
< 2 
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Jx^rther ( xerlion, the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the people, or the interests 
of the Church, a:ul of (lie Nathiii. 
But Ict^^ch reineijiIuT, that it is 
not enouj^h to return the talent, eii- 
triisteil to their Jicepiny;, nninip.iirer). 
It is ueccHsarv tliat it “ he rectiveil 
a!»aiu with usimLet theiu rouse 
theiiiselies froii' tlie:. lelliiMny, and 
let thi'in never rest Irnui (!ieir I:*-- 
hours, milil the mice of tlio lilus- 
pheiiier is no I’onner heard in our 
stW-’cts; mild the people haie re¬ 
turned ill some lULasure to t'e’ir 
primitiic haliits of lUiiralilv mid 
g'ood Older. I'urtli. r, il is llie im¬ 
perious duly of eatli in<i.-«(ei i.f n. 
lainily, or head of an »siaiilislinienl, 
to cuiitrilmte all he can low arils so 
dcsirnhle an olpevt. For ln>\v eau 
any leliance lie placed on the 'i(»yesty 
or fidelity of a Kervant, when the 
ties of ieli|i;ion are broken, and tin 
moral principles miderini.ied ? The 
fear of temporal punishinrnt has 
never yet been found elFeclu'dl to 
deter men from the eommission of 
crimes, and iieiet will he asiiHicKmt 
restraint. If we w'oidd wisli lo re¬ 
pel sueoo>sfnUy tlie a^sanUs of 
guill, tile seids of early pietj must 
he sown, a love for uitno and uli- 
horrence of liee inn 4 he impl.tnied 
in the breast fiom e.uhest iMlauev, 
and carefully che.i.siMo[ and pie- 
served throuj^h the slijipery paths of 
youth. 

Most fully then do I aijrec wilh 
your Correspomleiit, that one of the 
obvious remedies which siniei'sishl- 
si?lf js the est'dihslinient iind sn)i- 
port of Sundaj Schools, for tin*, in¬ 
struction of the you! g (jf l>olh se'wcs, 
ill the Tudiineuls of religion. I 
know that an olltc^^ has been ijaiscd 
against the edncat.on of (be po(>:‘, 
but without stopping lo aaswer the 
illiberal j,‘ai illiuirs of nidi fiieiids of 
national harbari.Mn, I shall only n- 
jnark that hi tlieoiy it cannot be 
wrong to pippagate to the utmost 
extent the knowledue of salv.il'on, 
and tiiCtke all pai takers in its com- 
.forlr>, and to let none be ignorant 
jlbat Iher? is a Ciod wlio secs and 


knows not only oiir actions, but 
our thoughts, that there is a Saviour 
who sli.dl one day .judge jfie world. 
If ill dlocts lia\e arisel iii 'some 
parliiW instances,* if in some |tlaces 
the grow til of iniquity has not been 
ctiecked, the fault is in the pracii- 
e.il modi’ oJ opph/insc d'*'* Joeihty 
cngmcfiii the c.iiCiif oj vovnf^rnctin^ 
Ici.'iplufion, and Ihe iranl of duo co- 
operttfion. la a niaiiulueluringtown 
Sunday Schools can ne\cr produce 
Hindi geiici.i! good until these olistii- 
dis are itmoied. Li-t ns ihcii con¬ 
sider tiicin s.•p!^ra‘d^, aed if po-ssi- 
hle siUL.e.s( sem.: remedy. \i)i! liisl 
1 lonsl dv priMMte Ih" e\lending the 
(dmajion ol' the I »H'*r dussc-. tie- 
yo-id the luhle. As the object of 
iii'iii'iu-t’o'i i-. ('.!,■ ad\:(n’'e,,ient of 
Christ s kingdom upon i.irlh, and 
tile proiiKition of the spuitnal hap 
]>ine'S, as well as leinporn 1 comforts 
of (he people, i( .,is ipiili- ,siit]ie|eii( 
that, iliey should be hdly ac(|uainte(' 
With' tile liiifli of onr holy idigion. 
and the imli 'Miilahle evidences iiiioii 
which it Is li'.ilt ; that the duties ol 
life, ami reijnisites for salvation 
wliidi it presiuihe.s, .slnmld he iin- 
pu ssed iipou their i.imds, and that 
the, should Ijc .s. i'ei'.rlhi'iied in at¬ 
tachment to lii.i' puie foriii of reii. 
gion, C'tahi'.shed m this kingdom. 
All hey Olid this i. voi'sc timii .siijier- 
ihiiiie., and yet Dissentms, donhl- 
h'ss from tlie best inteKiums, liaxe 
c.iriied the ('ducalion oi the poor 
mndti farther then this, and w4li a 
\erv iintiiriil zeal ior m. king on si - 
lytes, have er.dcavon/i d, .is it were, 
to entice the tliildr. n by l■uge>' sup¬ 
plies ol iiitdl('( Inal ftiod. '('Ini-. >e- 
lieioii has become among-r., them 
almost, a seeondai\ eoiisider.ition ; 
the study id' tlu> iiihle ha-i often 
given |)l.!i;c to the study of aritli- 
inetie ; and though tins prexads lo 
a n.iidi Icis extent in tlie ^diools 
of the F.staidislicd C'liiiidi, yet ihi'y 
xx’i'iv coinpdh'd, liowcxcr reluc¬ 
tant Iv, to make some advanens in 
urdi'r to {irevciit an alisolnte deser¬ 
tion. Blit this evil, though one of 
the greatest magnitude, is not the 
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ool^ onf. There are schools sup¬ 
ported niaitilY hy Dissenters, where, 
to rccolieile the jarring opinions and 
vaiK)us i;ree.ls of the siibseiilxTs, 
aiKi> under a pvot'ssien of liberality, 
the sacred word is tnuu,ht wiltiout 
note or eonunent ; wliej-e t!ie eh 1- 
drenare tniven ailernnte!', to C'!.:iieli 
or (Chapel, and*as is tii^ natuiid 
coii^eiiuenee, are solossed ahotil hy 
\arious•winds of doeWine, so dis- 
trae1e<l and per]de\ed in the inn/'s 
of theidogieiil dispsift'i (for w'ith (lie 
ignorant, llie sopiiistiies (d‘ file nn.'^t 
pitiful ensnisl have etped w'ciglit 
W’illi the solid iiri>unients (d‘ The 
sound ili\ine) that fhe\ at last ahan- 
don in disgust a ieli';ion ariniittin:!:, 
as the> think, of si> iinich doubt 
itin^ niuertaintv. Sneliari* tin* ijsilts, 
and tlie \ery serious lauils, in tlie 
practical mode of instrueting t!.<' 
poof; and I see no inea'is for eff'-e- 
Inally presenting file mist liief thn-^ 
oeciisioiied, exeept liy tlie inteifer- 
eiice of the l^egislaUire; for Hiough 
there exists not a v\arni*’i* Iru'iid to 
i'( ligions tideratioii than iiiysejf, [ 
do tiiiuk that tiiis is a iiu.ttei too 
iiiiporluiit to bo tntled with, ami 
that some rest!ieliou'-, .ire .ihso- 
Intelx iieeessiiix, Ixilli with iispeel 
to tjii’/i/'rAV;/j.s- icho fidch, tin*/Aiwg.v 
to hi l‘tn^ht, and tlie e/, tlv rf inn-t, • 
infi' them. 1 liaxe j-.uipo-elx ah- 
staiued froni siixmg anx tlin g ‘lere 
of a nionstei of iooi(>i>i uioeiii, 
the eslahlisluncal ofSiind.ix Sc!io<‘l.s 
f'}!' pr<>pagatiiig the pintyides of 
reforin, or more pioperh, iiisidior- 
dinalioii, inl'.d. idx and treason, 
llpoii this .siiloi-il, wiiieh if consi¬ 
dered in tliis place would extend my 
reni-trks t^'o lar, 1 may peihaps he 
induced to Ironide yon with a lew 
oliservalioiis at some fii-'iiie penod. 

'file second ohstacle wliiels 1 ineii- 
tioned, is the extent of coiniti'rael- 
iiig teniptation ; siml upon tins I 
iicccT only ajipcal to any person ac- 
quaiiiterf wdli the inamifacltiring 
ir^wns of Knglaiul, wlietlier it is pos¬ 
sible that greater incentives to guilt 
could he found. At the early age 
of nine (and until a ixcciit \‘iiact- 
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nicnt sj^ll earlier) the child is sent/o 
a factory, the inirs(*rY of every vice, 
and every pollution. Here its young 
iniiiil soon heconu-s lawffli-.ir with 
scenes of the giossest iniipiity, and 
gradually iiiiinhes the tastes and 
h.ihits of those v.fio are more ad- 
v.iiic I'll m sears amt })r**llig.iey. 'fl’.e 
niO’.T disniisfiiig ohsceai'.ies, as your 
(^irnsp'imlcnt justly observes, are 
here the eoiiimoii tojiii s of eonver- 
sulion. Delicacy i^u'l ni*:dest\ are 
niikiiovvii, and when ibese are w^ant- 
iu,-., while, 1 w’oiild as!t, is the 
shield of eln*stity ? Dehanehery 
mit 111 ally ensues, and hence arises 
ths'*a'.e and iniaiv, entailed from 
the guilty parents oil the wretclied 
child: ami what otfectual slinggh* 
can till* I xeriitnis of ;i |taslor, how¬ 
ever /.■.dous, ibr one xiiiglc day, 
make against the ceiit.iminatum 3 of 
a x»h<*lc week? Individual good, 
iiviiv h«*, ami lias in no few instances, 
bin 11 d' ne. A hiMiid li.is now and 
th(« hccii sii.ilclied iVoin tlie lire, 
Imt it is ill vain to expect a general 
niehorafion, wliiNt the “ gre.it ene¬ 
my” retains these stro'ag holds, lint 
the fortress is not impregnabltt. 
■^rhiTe need*- only llio cordial co- 
i.pi '■ .icni I i the uwi:t rs of j'ai lories^ 
and tin* hi Oils oj fuunlks and eitfa- 
hlisL'iii nt/i whh the i.ihoiiis of the 
(.'leo.'-x ; till* hunt of which forms, 
as 1 lii*u>ro ivinarked anothir fur- 
i:iidi.h!(* oIisUkIc, ai.d on tliis point 
your (‘oircspomleiit, though he 
seems fidiy awan* of its importance, 
dial been altogeliier sil.*fit. With 
him I atiriimte by far the ^re^ter 
part oi the v.itdi.’i):ii''- pievailing 
amoi'g the wo king classes ot the 
comnuinity lo tlie piomiscnous iiiter- 
coiii-!<■ of ihe si*\i»Sj—so lioig as they 
coni nine to work in eoinpanx, the 
j'liisoiioiis iiifeetion will never he 
got rid of. but. from what 1 know 
of the process of maniiiaVlure, there 
exists no absolnte necessity for this, 
'J’he females' work is geiicially dis- 
tinet from that of Ihc men, ami 
luiglit he made enliielv AVli^ 

siionUl not a elassdicutiuii he jKiadf i 
Wliy^ not pl.stc Iheiii in sepai-ate 
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ropntsl or at least if it be abso¬ 
lutely reipii&tte that they shoiilcl oc- 
rasionallv be mixed toirether, why 
not pievtWi and piiiii^Nh any obscene 
e\nres!»ion, or uii|>ro|ii-i(‘t;v of coii- 
ilucl ? Ill short, why sitoiild not 
tile masters of f;ic 1 ories, so rigorous 
in the exaction„of the stated ta»k, 
be equally striet in lequirin^ moral 
and cloeoni behmiour from the wuik 
])eoi>le. lait no one tliink this a 
mere lisioiiavy ij^ish. The thin" is 
not only inacticabh', but cisy. it 
is well known liiat in every room 
there is jilueed w'haf is called an 
overlooker. Now if men of sliici 
and :ij)jn*«'V'e<l inoruLt, fallnTs of fa¬ 
milies, were selected to fill such 
sitnatiuiis, il tiiey wore eiijoiiii'd by 
their emjilovers to cliei k such oi- 
fences us i have inenl'oiied, <ir le- 
jiort those who are 'j'liilly of llieiii, 
that they inii'bt be pnn.siieil or ilis- 
chaius'd, if a deielitiion bom the 
jiatlis of viilne wire visileil with 
dismissal, as a breaeh oi honesf yi in¬ 
variably is, and il each niasler would 
insist upon a cliaraetei b'oiii (be ::i>iL 
employer, before he would coii.'.orit 
to receive an applicant into his ser¬ 
vice, 1 am convinced that iiiiiinle 
good would be prodiicid. This 
would be a much more useful and 
cniiiniendablc com sc than thc.nieie 
payment of all anniutl tiilie, towards 
the support of Sunday Sebools, and 
a total insensibility aflcivvards to 
the condiut of their serviints whilst 
under tin ir own eontioiil. l>ut it is 
to he feared that this will nut be. 
aceoii.jdished without legislative in¬ 
terference. I am sorry to iij;r 4 *e viilh 
your Correspondent that tlie iiianii- 
iactni'crs in general are to the ut¬ 
most degree, sordid and sellish, and 
1 am almost persiiadcil that the mea¬ 
sure will not be originated in llieni. 
Some exceptiuiis 1 couhi indeeri 
nientiun, alid the adoption of the 
course here pointed out by two in¬ 
dividuals, shews its praetienhility. 
j)ut i do eniiceive this a matter well 
dcscrviiijr,, the attention of L’arlia- 
hient'i^ and I trust ere long the iii- 
tciual reg'ulatiuii of factories will be 


taken into their serious eul^Hsidera- 
tion. 'I'hesc then appt'ur to me the. 
chief obstacles in the vvayi of im- 
provenieiit, through the iiit^diiiih of 
Sunday^ .Schools. i ^^'lle!l lhese«are 
reniAved, there cannot I think be a. 
doubt that tliey would be eiiiineiitly 
U'.efnl; till then their operation must 
iiceessayly he eirjifined, and the 
good they may produce, limited, 
tin the Mibii.'et of Saving 'Hanks I 
am not sutKeieiitly inforined to make 
any remarks; and indeed 1 have 
extended thi.< eomiuunieatioii so far 
beyond the Inuits whieli I [iroposed 
to myself, that it wi.iild be uiipai- 
tloiiiiliie lo tn'spass longer. 1 shall 
tiien fore merely observe, Iliat in 
vviiting till", uiy objeet li.is been 
solely to call the abeiition of ollnn's 
to sv» imwoitiiut a sabjeet, and I 
sliail think luy.elt I'ully rejniid, if 
some iiKM'e able cbawipioii irt lli(‘ 
cause of M-bgioa .ir.d iiioMliiy will 
enter Itie list', ami rouse the public 
to a v>eiiso tit liieir daui'ef, and an 
.ittcuipt to ward ii otf by timely 
pieeaiitioii. ti'iti v I> 0 Nsi.- , 

Maiicliesti r, Jii\v l-'lJO. 


l*JU I n IS'l'A N'l' 1N ('< > \ SI ST liN C Y. 

'Vo //if Editor oj t/ic ttfoumbranen', 

.Sir, 

I MM'Ur.H KN l» Hie siiig'iilar iiu on. 
sisteney of professi d l*rotest;inls 
eonlribeting lo Uoiiiuii C.ilhobt'. 
('.luqiels and Sebools, e.iii bai'div 
iiave oeeiirred to et rlaiii |iersoiis. 
On the late occasion of opening (he 
new Romish Chapel in .MooHiehls, 
not only w.is a large iiiniiber of l*ro- 
lestants present at the eeb'bratioii 
tif Mass *, but they eoiitrihiited 

* “ [('any pvrsoii,” (.says tli«:gicat [.ortl 
li.iruii), “ «lo seandalizc tlie Citiirgy, lie 
makes .1 rent iii the ganiieut; lint inucli 
more, sucli asaie nut only dill'etnig, but, 
in a soil, opposite unto it, by iisitig a su- 
perstltiuihs aiiil eon opted I'oini of lU'the 
.''erviee — I mean siicii uh say or ni.VK 
7(Isiss.”— Jitdivnd Clur'gc oh tkc Commit- 
SMiJtir the Vu’iie. 
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vnry gonfrally and largely towards fei'JSP'Ihe wiS*p matter 
the expellees ol* Unit Chapel, when these 24(iO children are cdueating us 
sevei'ul Vi>“dred pounds were col- (VU/io/iVs—arerenularly*,‘ar- 

lectod. ^ am no ohjector. Sir, lo ried to mass—and arc Uftfght that 
the erection ot thig iuiinen'jc Chapel Uie well-uieuniag gentry wlit 
hy Homan ('iithorn s in the heart# of paying for their education, are all 
-mr Protestant metropolis, (alrluni,,' esteeimd lieretics ^ly the mother 
1 know that some of the wisest and Church, and as such are out of the 


best friends of tiie«(Miin eh and State 
have their upprehciisiojis on Aie suh- 
ject) hut* m\ siiigh* p*^iut is—the 
gross inconsistciicY of uuxieiii pro- 
testaiits becoming its builders also, 
and Ibiis eoiitrihiitmg to the support 
4 >f a worship which tliiir anec'tots 
declared to be idolittrous ami uii- 
seriptiiral, and tin* ivsisfaiiei* lo 
which worship ha*' toiiuerly ci>st 
I'Liiirland.hei best blood. 1 ant well 
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pale ol suhatioii. Now, Sir, again 
I ask, n]»on what priiiciph* are we so 
absurdly liberal as lo train up chd- 
dreii in a religious profession diame¬ 
trically ojipivsed totlie National lie- 
ligioii, and the piofessors of which 
religion still persist in maiutaiiiiiig 
the infiillibihty cf the Koinish 
(Miiirch, and the Spiritual Supre- 
niaeyofthe Uomaii PoiititV in this 
nation. 1 bike—in this case as in 


awat'e it will lie said that in thepic- 
seiit enliglileiied age, we ought not 
to eiilcitaiii such illiheial ideas, !ml 
niiles.»il can hi |)ro\ed that the Uo- 
inish religion is a totally diilVveiit 
thing from what'it once was, i ap¬ 
prehend that the sound argnixents 
ofoiir greatest laiuii'^h Dixoies, and 
the protests of the indile army of 
IVliirtyrs an* of eipial force now as 
formcily. ‘and coiise-pieiitly that if 
these aiich'iif worliiies weieiiolmis- 
taken, Iho^.e ot ilnii S(tij» who can 
publicly jiay lor the supjioit and 
exteiisioa of Popeiy, lia\»’ deuem*- 
rated fiom the national fnilh, for 
certain it is, tlial h.ilii pasta > can. 
not be ill the nghl. 

Of a piece with this anoiiiiilv, 
the eontnhiilioii of money and in- 
tlueiiee, which it has ln*eonie*the fa¬ 
shion tor <»tlier well iiii‘aning but in 
consideiale Proti siaiils to aifoid lo 
riiK JlOMisn Si iiODi.s. Fnnn the 
ollicisU account of the Assoeiuted 
Catholic Charities which has Just 
appeared in the dilleroiit pajiers, wc 
iind that no fewer than *2,-l(i() chil¬ 
dren are educating in London with 
large proportion of Proti-staiit 
money. As far as cilncatioii aloii 
goes, there is ilonbtless somelhiiig 
vci^ ca|)tivatiiig in the sound, and 
all l^od Protestants who look m 
farther are likely to he attracted and 
seduced; but wliut is the plaiii4viig- 


llie other—a fdaiii distinction be¬ 
tween the toleration cf error, and 
the support of it. Let Komisli 
schools be toleiuted liy all means, 
as well ns llomisii chapels, but let 
not Piotestanis eiieonrage and .snp- 
])ort?eitliei' till* one or the other, un¬ 
less they are prepared to reiiuniiec 
lly laith they profi'ss. If Popery 
bi* the leligion of the Scriptnre.>i, 
the sooner you Join its ranks the 
belter; but i( olheiwise, be at least 
cinisiilent with xoiir piofe>,<.ioi]s.— 
if Ibial Ik* (io<l, follow him; hut if 
the L>trd he (loil ihen follow linn.” 
Ill legariMo siieii iiianifi st iiiioii- 
.si-ileneit's'the Uonian Catholics an; 
\eiy honestly speaking out, for tliev 
tO'e employing soidi coiic<*s.sions of 
iioiniiial Protestants as aigumeiils lu 
^•roxe the bigotry ami illiheialily of 
all those xxho aie eoM.seielltion^Jv 
nnahle to snp)K)itthe.se chapels anil 
scliO‘)ls. 'I'lu* otlieiul aceoiiiit of 
the late grand dimierof the (.'atholic 
schools declines, tlmtall Prot(*staut 
iioii-subsciihei's are ” goierncd sole- 
ly hy prejiidiees,” and informs ns, 
that education xvill remove ** the 
/les]>oti.siii of pr<*judice.” The Vicai 
Apostolic ill his spcecli on that oc¬ 
casion declared, (lest we .should feel 
any doubts) that ” the attention of 
the masters was particularly*direeka^ 
ed towards giving tin; cliildrei# pro^ 
per relis^ious instruction *’ which can 
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' >w^ly moan instruction in tlio princi- 
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plos und piacticos of the lloiiiisU i'o< 
li»iun; and a conspicuous iVioiul 
iiiid patrA*.of these schools, con^ia- 
tuluted the public on the proeressof 
ivU<;ious liherty, which wiis kiinlly 
hiterprotod by a'nuklc lord then pre¬ 
sent, to mean tl<c cur.ct'ssioii of the 
Catholic Claims hy a British parlia- 
iiiciit. AM this. Sir, is very iiiteiii- 
{•iblc, and 1 cannot hut admire liie 
candor of the l^oman C.ithoiics and 
heartily thank them for it. In the 
iiioau time, and while Parhamen* has 
not as yet consented to sis'll the 
death warrant of the iS.stioiial Ks- 
tahiislimeiit, 1 would coi;jure those 
woilhy hnt inii^takeii Protestants 
who are inadverleu’ly forwardiiis^ 
the insidious desi(;iis’oi' the aneient 
foes of Britain and British , 

to pause before they aie conducted 
to a point at whieli they may lind ic 
ditiicult to vet race their steps. 

1 am, Kir, 

Vuiir most obeilicut Ser\an»', 

LI Tlir.ll. 

To the lldiior oj l/ir Itnnembranccr, 
Kir, 

Yoiiu^se.mbor for Keptcinbi r (pa'ie 
5;t.-)), contains a letter, remaik- 
ing' on a custom which is bccoiuin:; 
iiioic and more picvuiefit in our 
Churches and (’Impels, \i/. that of 
sin^imj; bifore tiie Minister begins 
the Service. 1 must say ] ddler 
from your correspondeul on the sid - 
ject, as I cannot see (he iiiipiopriel v 
of tlie, custom m so stronj; a li^ht as 
that III which he appears to cuiitciu- 
pliite it. There is certainly no ru- 
liriek for it, and thus far 1 ui^rec with 
him that it may he impr.tper. But 
with regard to the oli^ection which 
he derives from (he uniitness of man 
in his falfeii and imperfect state to 
^ begin bis worslii]) by singing, 1 
would Inimbly sug^csl, that it may 
’be refuted, b^ caUing to mind that 
^ tlicieare penitential psalms; and by 
a jutlieious selection of psalms of 
this kind, I think that Divine Serviee 


may very properly open by| singing, 
(iiid thus a eustoiii may be retained 
wiiieli is surely innocent in itself, 
and a great relief to the (^fiicu.tmg 
Minister. 

»• ' 1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

O. J. D. 


To a iSoble tLord who had opposed 
the Divorce Cfa use in the liiil of 
Pains and Penalties, latch/ under 
(’oHsi/leralioH in the House of 
Lords. 

Tin: SCIlIPriJllAL DOCTllINli 
cr DIVOIICB. 

M\ Lord,—I linve read with asto- 
nislimeiit and sorrow, the report of 
sealiments which your Lordship i.s 
said to have expressed in regard to 
those Bishops who gave thefr opi¬ 
nions and llicir votes, in favour of rc 
taming the Divorce Clause in the Bill 
lately under coiisideralion. In some 
Oi the papers, your Lordship’s aiii- 
inadvci'sioiis arc rcprc-u'iitcd to have 
been eonebed in the strongest terras, 
and to have rellected very severely 
on tlie conduct of those learned pre¬ 
lates. Had these uiiimadversioiis 
jirocecded from a <]uarter from 
which the ('hiireh i-i wont to be 
assailed, and all lier best exeitions 
to be aUribnted to secular and iiii- 
woithy motives, 1, for one, shunUt 
have allowed tlie.m to ])ass without 
noiice,or remark: but, coming as 
they <io, from ,a peer who has hither¬ 
to been considiu'ed, and, 1 tbiiik, 
justly considered, as a staunch and 
strenuous defender of the Church 
of England, they are cnienkted to 
produce very mischievous results, if 
they shoiild be allowed to pass un¬ 
noticed ami unreiuted. 

My Lord, 1 ant not able to sym¬ 
pathize with your Lordship in the 
distress vvhieh tlie want of imaiiiiii- 
ity among the Bishojis on this ques¬ 
tion of divorce appears to havti oc¬ 
casioned you. Where is the'won¬ 
der that the Bishops should differ 
in o}iinion on a question which the 
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ScriptuKfli as [ bhall endeavour appearei) to me perfectly corKCt-* 
presently to shew, have left open had stated, that it had reference to 
and undecided? Had it been pro- the local ciiciimsfances and pecu> 
posed* to them, whether a person liar practices, of the Jewis^pcople. 
coidd'divorce his wife for aiiy^other Your Lord'.iiip concei\cs it to be of 
cause except adultery or “wife- univer-al an<l clerysl oldigatioo. 
Ihei*"private separations were not in But 1 beseech your l-ordship to tell 
their nature wnui;?, and dan<reroiis me what there is contradictory in 
in their tendency,*’ I shoiil^ have tliese opinions. It may be surely 
been surprised if any dirt'ereiice of true, tint I our Blev.^ed bord told 
opinion hrfd existed amcvig the spi- the je\*’s that their bills of divorce- 
ritual lords; and liavo no doubt, ment were no lousier atu he allowed, 
whatever, that they w’ciild all have when he alluded to u local practice, 
answered uiiauiinously, and without and yet at the same time estahlish- 
besitation, the former quest ion in ed u rule winch shouhl be obligatory 
the negative, and the latter in the on all (Jliristians, even to the end of 
affirmative. Rut the question which the world. 

the Bishops were to consider was But \our Lordship thinks the ex- 
neithyr of these ; they were to con- planation erroneous, ami conceives 
sider and to decide according to that you have strong authorities in 
their judgment, whether “ if, njter su]>port of your opinion. What 
a separation had taken place be- these authorities are, 1 know not: 
tweCn two parties, the wife should but I will eudeaxoiir to lay before 
commit adultery, jtho husband was your Lonlship some authorities on 
thereby precluded from an applica- the other side, and to shew that the 
tion for a divorce I’* They wer^ to expliAiation of the text given by the 
dccule whether such application was three learned prelates is unquestion- 
contrary to any express, or implied, uhl^ true. 

command of I foly Writ. And those 1 confess that I cannot see how 
Bishops wKo decided that there was any doubt can be entertained that 
nothing to be found in Scripture the expression of our Lord, in its 
contrary to such application, decid- first application, had reference to 
ed, in my judgment, accurately.— the local circumstances of the Jews. 
Tlierc is nothing in the Bible from The words of our Lord are these: 
one end to the other that decides —“ It hath been said, whoever shall 
the question. It must he decided put away his w ife, let him give her 
by the application of civil, not of a writing of divorcement. But, I 
religious principles. It belongs say uiiln you, that whosoever shall 
proji^rly uiid solely to the eqclesi- put away his wife, saving for the 
astical courts ; and when the di- c^ise of fornication, causeth her to 
vines and canonists ceased to be commit adultery; and whos^evQjr 
the administrators of ecclesiastical shall marry her that is divorced', 
law, they ceased also to have any committeth adultery.*’ It seems to 
special* weight or jurisdiction in me that no language can express 
matters of this nature. more^ clearly the meaniug of any 

The scriptural passage on which proposition. “ It hath been the 
your Lordship appears to ground custom among you (our Lord may 
yout objection, is Matt, v, 32, a be supposed to say,) fw variout 
verse -to which this important pro- causes, whenever you wished to be ^ 
ceeding^ has given almost as much divorced fixim your wives, to give 
notoriety as it obtained in the con- them a bill of di»orrein» nt; but I ^ 
trovf rsy between the Itornaoists and would have you un.lerst-Jiid, that 
the iflformcrs in the sixteenth cen- wihoever hereafter .•ih;dlg»i*e *hu tjiU^ 
tury. The Bistiop of London, in &J ditorcement for any other ohifl^ 
on explanation bf this verse, which except adultery, causeth her to 
RRIIfK<WB'*AV('IZM.—No. 1b. l> * * 
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adulter} ; and whosoever 
shall marry her, who has received 
this bill of dirorceuunt, lor any 
otiicr Ktise hut this, eominittetii 
adultery.*’ I will venture ht lay 
before voiir [.ordship one of these 
hills of divorcement, wliieh will, I 
trust, take all doubt from vour niiud 
of the real mcauiii^ of this text. 
** £»o M. cogtiominatus M. iiliiis 
M. deliberata in eogitatioiie aiiiinre 
meie, neininu pie eopfcute, el demisi 
et liberavi'Ct repiidiavi le tibi u\o- 
reiu rneam N. «|ua! tiiisti iixur iiiea 
antehae: et nunc liberavi, et dimisi 
ct repiidiavi te tibi, iit sis tui juris, 
et domiiia aniina: line, ad abeuii- 
diini, lit ducaris abs qiiolibet viro 
quern voliicris, iiec vir (piisqiiiuii 
prohibeat, in maiiir tiui ex hue die 
et in actcrnuni. £t eeee perniissa 
es iinicuicpie viro, et hie estu tibi a 
me libellus repudii, et Kpistula di- 
inissoria, et iiistriiineatum libel tat is 
juxta legem Musis et Israelis." Now 
your Lordship will observe that in 
this Bill of Divorcement no cause 
whatever is iisvigned : the husband 
hail dcliberaleil in his own mind, 
and had divorced his wife—not sc~ 
parated himself from her (lor this isi 
the great distinction} but hud di¬ 
vorced her, and had given her leave 
to go and marry whomsoever she 
would. Now, then, my Lord, I 
appeal to your sincerity, can there 
be a doubt concerning the incaniiig 
of our Lord’s prohibition 1 Docs 
he not clearly say that whosoever 
shouhl hereafter give a bill of t}4is 
kind to his wife, caused her to 
commit adultery, by enabling her to 
marry: and does he not explain Ids 
own meaning when he adds, that 
whosotvtr should marry any one 
that is divorced, was also guilty of 
adultery ? And why ? Because the 
divorce was now decided to be con*' 
trary to the Divine Will. But there 
is no mention, no hint or intima¬ 
tion that the sin of the husband 
would consist in driving his wife to 
incon^nence: the adultery and the 
vnly buttery which this Bill of Di¬ 
vorcement would lead her to com- 
aiit, consisted in her luurryiiig uno- 
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tlier man under the .saiiclian of this 
Bill. Whatever you may think, 
(says oiir Saviour,) xXia, vinculum 
matrimonii is nut hrokfii, rr.'id no 
new yiarriage caii he formed in con- 
sc^pieiice of this illegal separation.’* 
But until your Lordship can shew 
that the separation in «}uestion was 
a Bill of Divorct’meiit similar to that 
wliielr 1 have produced, and that the 
adultery which may have •been coin, 
luittcil, has been committed by a se¬ 
cond marriage, and not by iiicoiiti- 
iieiu‘(‘, 1 shall not be persuaded that 
this passage of St. Matthew, or any 
of the others in Murk and Luke, have 
the most remote coiuiexioii with the 
present ipiestiou. And unless the in¬ 
terpretation which I liavo given be 
the true iiitorpreiatioii, I confess I 
should feel luvself utterly unable 
hereafter to decide upon the inean- 
iug of any single passage in tvie holy 
vuluniu which requires the smallest 
degree of critical investigation. 

But, my Lord, do 1 say that the 
comniandineiit of oiir Lord is not of 
universal and eternal obligation 1—— 
Surely not. It is now established 
for ever, by the command of Jesuif 
C'hrisI, that no man shall divorce 
his wife and give her leave to marry 
another, but far the cause of adul¬ 
tery ; or, in the language of the 
Caiioiiisls, that the vinculum matri¬ 
monii caiiiiut be broken tor any 
other cause. As far as this passage 
reaches, private separations aie not 
even declared to be uncliristiaii and 
improper: that they are so 1 am 
pcisiiudcil, upon Scriptural grounds, 
as 1 shall .shew liereatter; but there 
is iiutbiiig ill the Lvangelists relat¬ 
ing to that pait of the subject. 
Ami now I will beg to lay before 
your Lordship some authorities in 
favour of the iiiterjiretation given by 
the Bishop of London, and which 1 
have endeavoured to support. 

I begin with Erasmus. Lex Mu- 
saica pcriiiittit ut maritus otiensuB 
uliquo coiijiigis vitio diiiiittat^cam 
suo arbiiratu: mudu dimUcu: det 
libelluni repudii per quern ilia posnt 
alteri nub^e, et priori marito 
adiiuatur n'petcudii‘quam abjecit. 
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At ego volo sanctius et inviolatius 
esse matrimoiiium inter novae [^gis 
ProfoBsor^s. Quisquis enini diniisit 
uxorem siiain, nisi forte adiilteram 
(jam enim uxor osse desiit ifuae^se 
iiiiscuit alteri viro) cogit illani ad 
adulterittin : siguidem si nupserit al¬ 
teri, non tnarito nnhet, sed adultero: 
atque is, qui sic rrpiidiataiii (liixerit, 
non iixore^n ducit sed ndiilenini. 

Whitby paraphrdsfs ihc verse in 
this manner: Whosoever shall put 
away his uife, saving fur the cause of 
fornication, canseth her to coniinit 
adultery, by giving her this occasion 
to go and be married to anot/nt\ 

Hammond .—Moses did cominund, 
that he that doth put away his wife 
shall Mo it fortnall} and legally, »i\> 
ing her a Hill «tf Divorce, that hv 
that means the <livoree«l person may 
marry Again, ayd hring forth ehd- 
<iren by some other man. But stiiet 
connnand is here'given, by Christ, 
that no cause but that of fornication 
shall be competent for divorce. 

Samuel Clarke .—'flic law per¬ 
mitted a man in several cases to give 
his wite a Bill of Divorcement, and 
to put her away ; but I say unto 
you that from lieucefortli whoso¬ 
ever shall put away ids wife and 
tnarry anqther, saving for the eatisc 
of forideatiou, eaiisetU her to eoju- 
init adultery : and whosoever shall 
marry her that iv di\orced, comiuil- 
ietli adnltory. 

Doddridge. — Whosoever sludi 
ilism^ss his wile, except it be on 
the account of whoiedoiii, cuiiseth 
her by a second marriage to eoiuinit 
adultery, or at least expo.setU her to 
great danger of doing it. 

I have broiiglil. your LimUbip au¬ 
thorities of ditfercnl coiiiiti ics, times, 
and cliiirehes; yet all coincide in 
the opinion that the putting away,” 
mentioned by St. Matthew, was a 
positive divorce, conveying to the 
wife I he liberty of a .second mar¬ 
riage ; ami it was by giving her this 
libefW that the hii.sband caused her 
to commit mlnltery. My Lord, 
there is no metilion here of private 
aeparatioii, iiuh-pendciit of this li¬ 


berty : no mention of incontinence, 
as the effect of sucli separation: 
and I will venture to tell y^vr L6rd- 
ship that there is no mode of Scrip¬ 
tural interpretation more dangerous 
than that which sidmits of extend¬ 
ing the words of our Saviour farther 
than their immediate* object, in any 
matter which is partly of a civil, 
partly of a religions nature. It was 
the invariable custom of our Savi¬ 
our to interfere as little as po.ssible 
wilb the internal regulation of states; 
and little advantage has ever accru¬ 
ed to society from any deviation 
from Ids e\.itnple, in this as well us 
Ollier respe<*ts. 

Blit, my f.ord, it appears to me 
that those wlm (joneeive this text of 
.St. Miittliew sippiiciible to the case 
in (piestioii, argue thus — “ A sepa¬ 
ration has taken place, perhaps an 
involuntary separation on one part, 
hetween the husband and w'ife; 
therejure the hnshand has eaiised 
tile wife to coiiindt adultery.”—I 
conclude ditfereutly. A separation 
ha^ taken place; and adultery has 
been committed ; but the separa¬ 
tion did not authorize any .second 
marriage, nor has the adultery taken 
place by tliul means: tliereforo, 
the passage of St. Matthew has no 
application wliatevcr to the matter 
ill debate. . 

Snell, iny Lord, is the conclusion, 
and the only conclusion vvldch 1 
fed watraiit 4 :d in drawing from the 
text of Scri|itii,'e which has been so 
rificb, and ill my opiiiiou so rashly, 
<(uuted dining the present iuvc.stigiii)* 
tioii. 

But, niy Lord, I am, on the other 
hand, equally decided on the im- 
propmety of all private separations 
lietween man and wife. .\ll such 
separations arc, in my opinion, con¬ 
trary to the reeoinnieiidatioii of St. 
l\iul, 1 Cor. vii. o ; and I have no 
doubt, that every Bishop of the 
Cliiircli of Kiiglaiid, would decide 
without hesitation in the .same iiiuti- 
itcr. And here the argiimciik* f^gip- 
Scripture ends. The next relhtes* 
to the • iallueiice of divorce upon 
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Boeiety, and is a ci\il arp;iitiietii 
t*ntirely iiidf^pendnit of Seriptuiv. 
But os^uiir Lordbhip would not, 1 
am s-ure,‘conclude that the impro¬ 
priety of such scparaliiMi Juslifivtl 
adultery, or iuroutinenco, in the 
wife, so ncidicr inn [ infer ptr siil- 
turn, thal it i lvcliidos tliL* husband 
from any applicution for a divorce. 
On the principle, indeed, *' that no 
man ^hall have adv:intai>e fioin his 
own wroii",’’ l*ne eoneiusion follow- 
at once, when it ha-, been shewn 
that the separation has taken place 
by the wroiii* of the liiisband : but 
if in any casi, the uron^ be oii»i- 
nalh in the wife, then even this eon 
elusion fails. \ii(l wiiich of these 
two may he the true slate of the 
case, 1 cannot protend to deehle ; I 
argue the case e,Mietul!\, and am 
tinacipiaiiited with any purticulais 
which would lead iiie to form a po. 
sitive deeision either way. 

But, my J-oj'd, if in any cj\f.<-, a-, 
in the case of the Sovei‘ei!;ii of this 
country, the inaniage laws are fun- 
daiiientaiiy ilidereiit in all t'lieir 
enactiiieiits with regard to one in¬ 
dividual from what they are in every 
other; if the piniishmeiit allived to 
ailultcry in the wife he ii'iuh hea- 
vieij: it the sentence decreeing that, 
pmiuhnient, pas.ses without any in¬ 
quiry into tl:i‘ eondiiet of tin hus¬ 
band : if till- husiiand liiniself hy 
the. law' which compels liimto many 
a foreigner, is subjected to difiiciil- 
tics to which no subject is liable : 
if the state it*-:*lf is eoiiceriied in "ive 
•pnivty fif the wife—tliCii, Illy Loid, 
I think any pv-rson would decide 
rashly who omitted to lake all these 
points into consideration; he should 
not form Ins judgment on religions 
'grounds alone, on a }>oiiit in which 
Scripture is silent, and can, in no 
way, be adduced in support of his 
jiidgiiient, but hy an inference 'of 
the most uncertain kiml. 

Mv Lord, i trust tirat I have said 
» ■ 

nothing which can m any way he 
‘-.jppjMi^ivtd offensive or itiipropev. 1 
* haVeveiilnred to controvert your ar¬ 
gument, but 1 entertain not the 
smallest doubt, that youi Lordship 
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fonned your decision according to 
the most solemn juilgineiit of your 
conscience. The whole q‘ues|ioii is 
now at rest: anil I should certainly 
nvt f>lherwUe Have trouhled your 
Lordship with this letter. Hut it 
appealed to me lo he liiie to the 
character of tliysc learned prelates 
who siipporteil the Divoice Clause, 
that it should he shewn jjli-nt Serip- 
liire fiillv _^stilicd their opinion and 
their voles. 

I liiive the honour to be, niy Lord, 

<&C. iV'C. 

CLr.niCL^i. 


AIVSTKACT OK DR. Vt.LiyS 

“ i<Kri.rr.Tioss ox liCM'.sis." 

T11K follow ills: jiaper, lliuiigh it hems 
the title of an Ab-paet, iorpva.n ot 
a iiioie appropriate one, is i at her an 
lu-eouni of Alli;»'s hook, with an 
abstract of the important parts of it. 
than an analysis of the whole. Tins 
excellent work, which is less known 
than it deserves to he, v.as written 
as pint of an .’ittempt “ to prove 
the 1 1 util of the Clinstiaii n-ligioii,” 
hy a eoiiise of Hilleition.s on the 
books of the Holy .Sciipline. In 
Alhx .s day, the snperlici^l proolM of 
the truth of our leligioii (if we may 
so exjiress ourselves) hud hem so 
mill h less iiivesti&uted, that he is 
compelled to slop for the purpose 
ot proving points which tin re can 
he lUnv no want of fairness in aksiitn- 
iiig as generally adniitleil. These 
parts of his book it would he only 
tedious to present to our riadcr.'«, 
even ill an abridged form, and we 
shall, tlierefiu'e, merely ‘'indicate 
them, doing so in order to present 
a complete view of the work. 

Aliix begins hy observing, that if 
the truth of the tacts of ie.hgion lie. 
]irovc(!, that is, if the Creation, tite 
Fall, the promise of a Uedcenier, the 
actual advent of ti'.at Hedeeieei, A.c. 
be estahlislietl as matters fact, 
the reinauidor (that is, the fuWil- 
m^nt of the promises of Christianity, 
and the necessity of men’s obeying 
its precept3) follows of cour&e. The 
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great Object, tlicii, is tu show (c. 2.) laws, which he asserted formed part 
that Chi i^tianity is founded on proofs of the same system of Providence, 
of^ iiiattrr of fact, and this is to be Now, is it conceivable t^at any one 
done oh the authuiity of the writers wouhl hope to induce itfen tu submit 
of the Old alid New 'Gcst^nieiit. to tiic reslraiiil of new, peculiar, and 
The first object, then, is to sliow ri*;oruus laws, b}»u|>j>i'aliug tu facts 
the tnitli of the iiistortral boolvs of wliich they hdd never hetird of, or 
the Uld'L''e^tauu■llt; uiul this Allix which they did not uuivcr»aliy be- 
<loes (c. 3.) hy the ordifary argil- lieve J 'I’he answers which tlic ad- 
lueiits^ Sind then procoedN (c. -1.) to versarics of religion oli'er to this rea- 
consiiler tlie book df (ihN'Hsis in soiling, are two, (].) that Moses was 
purticiiliir. Now, there are two not the author ol^Geiiesis ; (*i.) that 
facts related by Moses in this book, it is absurd to credit facts -on the 
on which all the rest dopciid; and single authoiity of a person who 
the Ilium business, therefore, is to lived so long after the time at which 
evince tlitir truth:—they are the they happe>ied. The first of these 
creation and tiic promise of a lie- answers, Aili\ exposes in c. o. and 
deeiiier. Tlie iniporlaiit point to e. fi. with the coiiiiuon arguiiients. 
Ivp observed here, is the um* which In c,. 7. he goes on to refute the 
Moses luaiie of these l.icts, wliich second answer by siiewinu that thcic 
was to lay them for the ba»is of a vius a custom, which had existed 
new syslei'i of laws ; and he ineiiiions from tlic earliest time to that of 
them as (lungs known to the wliide Moses, which authenticated the fact 
world, and c'-pecially to the nation of the creation ; vix. the observation 
among vvliieh in* lived. Th( im- of the Sahbatb. And this will also 
portanee nt llie facts is such, that Aelp to show clearly how the iiie- 
evei'Y body must have thought of inory of the promise of a Reileoiiier 
them.aiidsatisfiedlheiuselvesof then' was kept up from tlie creation to 
truth—r-and the charaeter of MosCs the time of Moses, 
was so eoiispieiiotis, tliat he never Our business, then, is to show, 
could h.ive ventured to assert the (I.) that liie Subbutii vvas ordaineil 
general iioturietv of farts whieh were to comiiieiiioiate tlie creation; (2.) 
not geueiully believed, without see- that it was observed by mankind 
iiig himself exposed to piihlie seorn; fix'tii the heginiiiiig. 
but strong as these aiguineiils .ire. The. words of Mosc,s, then, (Oeii. 
there is a yet stronger. The vlesign ii 3.; elcarly show u suleiun coiise- 
of Moses in wriliug the book of cr.itiuii of the seventh <iay to the 
Cb-nesis, vvii<< to forwaid his system service of (iod, iii comiiicuioration 
'ot establishing a new syst 'in ot laws, of his having, on that day, finished 
winch lie. protessed to luive ieccive'.< ihe eieatioii of the heavens and 
from (iod, and rd’ leading the Jews earth, it it should be answered, 
into the land of (^iiia.ni, to which that Moses only uses these words to 
lie tidd them they had a claim, uc- show why (rod cliose this day in 
cdi'ding to the iiiteni of the Divine paiticular, at the proiuulgalmn of 
Wisdom. He assuiiies, then, the the law : we may observ’, that the 
truth of the eieatiou, and promise order of inirnitioii refutes this an- 
of a lledeeiuer. and goes on to re- siver ; for Moses tiist narrates the 
mind them, that that Ut'ileeiiier was toiination of the lie.avens and earth, 
to, come of one paiticular family, then tlie instiliition of the Sabbath, 
the family of Abr.'ih.int; und that the and a/fer all, adds, “ These are the 
Oraele.s of Cioil hud lieelaied that generations,” Ac. Again, we know 
•J,his family were to .settle in the land that the patriarch.s, at least from the 
of O.iiKiaii. Hy tins reasuuiiig, he time of Seth, iiiaiiituiiud £uj)jfcbiic 
hoped to convince them u|' the no- worship, and fur this tli^rc annst 
ccssity of their taking possession of have some appointed day ; and 
that coviitry, and submitting to the as, besides this, they dislinguislicd 
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between clean and unclean beasts 
for their sacriti^es, which they 
could bnly^ave done from revela¬ 
tion, we have strong reasons for 
concluding that God bad appointed 
the time, as well ws the manner of 
his sacrifices. But there are various 
other proofs of the obscr^'iition of 
the seventh day; the sending forth 
the do^i: and raven from the ark on 
that day (Gen. ^iii. 10. 12); tin 
week mentioned (Geii. wix. 27.) as 
the tMic of the wedding-feast of 
Leah, a festival which we know from 
the book of Esther, and other 
sources, cominonly lasted seven 
days; the seven days allotted to 
the monriiiug for the doa<l (Cieii. 
1.10.), a custom Mhicli existed in 
after times also, (see Eecliis. xxii. 
12.) and })as.sed to the Vsiatics from 
the Jews, (sec Amin. Marc. xiii. ad 
init. et Ambrose l>c tide Uc.siir. 
p. 331.); the seven davs obsrrxed 
*»y God after he hail smote tl/e 
riwr to change its waters into blood 
(Exod. vii. 25.); the observation of 
the Sabbath in Egypt, which may 
be collected from observing that 
they departed out of Egypt on a 
Thursday, being the fiftoentii of 
Nisan: the cxpre.ss mention of tlie 
Sabbath, and of a ronimand ti> ob¬ 
serve it in E\od. xvi. 23. where the 
.Tews were ordered to collect no 
manna on the Sabbath, and the day 
is called “ the rest of the Lord,” a 
phrase which the Jews eoidd not 
have iinilerstood, bad tht'v not been 
aware what e\eiit it was t<» eoni- 
membrafe. Tiie ex\>ressioii in the 
fourth commandiiient, “ Remember, 
Ac.** an expression which clearly 
shows that no new commandment 
was then given, and which |icrha|ts 
was particularly used, because Pha¬ 
raoh bad coiupellefl them to do 
some of their task-work on the 
Sv.bbath (see Exod. v. 5.) though he 
had at first allowed ilinn a day of 
reot; and the iniunction about ser¬ 
vants is introduced, because tbi‘ 
EgjhpljsviiC by tbeir exani]>te, inui 
indbcerP'them not to be vcrycaie- 
ful in this respect ; it must further 
be observed here, thit this coin- 
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mand is given expressly witli a re¬ 
ference to the creation. We may 
learn from Hebrews iv. that the 
sense we have put on Gen. ii. 3. is 
the annib as that always put on it 
by the Jews. Philo thinks that the 
observation of the Sabbath suffered 
some interruption, but Aristobulns 
(apud Eilseb. Preep. Ev. xiii. 12.) 
has cited mayy passages ihuii the 
ancient poet.s, niinitioning flu* se¬ 
venth day as a festival, beeuiise all 
things were finished in it. When 
the Father.'*, for instance Justin 
Alartyr and T<*i*tidliaii, deny that 
the [latriarehs observed this ilay, 
they meant rather that they did not 
observe it in the rigid and scrupu¬ 
lous maimer enjoined by the l:it\, 
than that tliey noglccti'il its solem- 
ni/atioii allogi’ther. 

ILuiitg thus established the #ib- 
.servatioii of the Sabbath, vve have 
answered the second objeetioii to 
the eredibility of Moses, tor be must 
ba\e eitlier forged a matter oi fact, 
of which all could convict him, as 
all must know wbetber they bad 
constantly observed (be Saldiath or 
not; *>r else the creation, as be re¬ 
lates it, being so generally known, 
and the inenuu'ial ol it celebrated 
every seventh day, must be ;ui in- 
contcsliblc tnitli; and this will be 
shown farther, by pointing out the 
connection which the otlier matters 
in Cienc.sis have with the creation, 
and promise of a Keileemer. 

It may' be right, before we lu*- 
^vually enter on them, however, to 
observe (c. B.) that Adam iiiiisl have 
been convinccfl of his creation, both 
by his own reasmi and by the au¬ 
thority of Ciod, who had revealed it. 
to him ; and even lurtlier than this, 
(c. 9.) hr might have lieeii c<iii- 
firmed in this pcrsnasioii liy bis own 
experience. The same persuasion, 
(he children of Adam (c. 10.) would 
liave rca.soii to hold, by eompariiig 
what they would hear fnuii their 
parents vvitii tlie dediu*lions of thou' 
own e.\peiieiiee. But il is iiuire 
iiuportaiit (e. II.) to observe that 
they actually did bold tins persua¬ 
sion. This is pioved (I.) V>y theii 
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sHcriii^cs whicli ucro a mark of their 
piety, and arose, without doubt, 
truia their persuasion of the truth 
oi^the ereaiiitii ami tlie lirst promise. 
Again (2.) live, we are to| 4 l, gave a 
name to tier tirsUlntrii, refernng to 
the promise of a Uedeemer, and 
thinking that tiiis first fruit of her 
body was to bfr tlie atotj^nieiit for 
the sin of lier soul, slie railed him 
Cain, *' because shw had gotten a 
man from the Lord*. It was the 
notion that he uas tlie promised 
seed of the woman wliich caused 
Cain's anger to rise so vehemently 
against iiis brother, when Abel's 
saerilice nas received more favour¬ 
ably l>y (fod than his own, which 
perhaps excited a fear in ins mind 
that iiu was iejected from this lio- 
iioiir. (3.) 'I'iie name whieit Eve 
gave her next liorn had a plain le- 
fen^ice to Hiis belief. She called 
liini Seth, “ beeause God hath aj>- 
pointed me another .seed,” instead 
if Abel, who was dead, and Cam, 
who was tejecteil. The rabbis iin- 
lierstoud this of the iNIessiah (see 
K. Tanehiiina liahhoth, fol. 27. I'ol. 

2. page 23.) ’I'he hope that in their 
raee the Messiah was to coim*, jiro- 
bahl\ was the eause of their paili- 
cidur utteiitiou to religion, and their 

* It ii welt kiiiiwii to must ol oni ic.i- 
iti rs, tli.it tlii'ic sue £ti<at (1l^- 

piitfs ,is to the iciiiU-iiiig of liiis ii.iss.ige, 

sviiioii i> mn'-n« »nop. tiu- 

flilticiilty consists m tlie two last wonts 
(Ktli .l('liovali) wiiirli our tiiiii.slafois huse 
reiKicieil Aoiii the i.oid." Itiit (we 
.s|iedk witli .1 (lesiie to l>u runeeteil; we do 
not know .iny passage wiierc so de- 
eidedly sigiiities yt'om, as to justify iU 
hems rendered so in a doiibifni passage; 
and I’aikliiirst justly observes, tliat aliunst 
iiiiiversdlly where two nouns with this p.ir- 
ticle between Uieni, come after a verb, 
they arc considered as in apposition. If 
this doctrine be ti ne, we must translate with 
Schinidius (Coll. Uibl. i. p. i j5.) ** 1 have, 
gotten a man whirli i.s tlie Lord," Iboiigli 
we need' not coincide witli him in tliiiikiiig 
that Kve fully understood tlie promise, and 
gave tins name to her son witli refer¬ 
ence to the tiitare Messiah. At least, we 
may observe, tliat tier mistake prevailed 
Mttoog the patriarchs. 


so)iaration from the race of Cain, 
(d.) We know, from tiic example 
of Eiiucli, that tile race of Adam 
maintained a religions Worship, niid 
this ns we have .shown, implies be¬ 
lief ill the creatiop and the promise. 
(5.) The polvgamy of Lameeii, 
may, not improlmhly, be considered 
us a proof of this persuasion. God 
bail IhieatciuMl to punish the race 
of ('uiii sevenfold ; they understood 
this as limiting the punishment to 
seven generations, iiiid after, this, 
Lainech might indulge a hope that 
the accoiiipiisiiment of the promise 
would return to the race of the 
eldest born. Accordingly, to secure 
a race to himself, he ad'ccted poly¬ 
gamy. Ami it is also observable, 
that after this time, the race of Seth 
intermarried uitli tiiiit of Cain, as 
if to conliriii tiicir own title to the 
promise. The sin of Lainech can¬ 
not be justly maile an objection to 
this supposition, as, from converse, 
with the raee of Seth, and the 
coniparalivt'ly recent date of the 
.promise, he must have known of 
it. (G.) About the same time, 
Lamecli dotluicd bv the name he 
gave liis sou (N'uah) his hope that 
he iiiiglit be the jirumiscd lie- 
(ieeuier *. 

in c. 12. it is proved that Noah 
was peisuailed of the creation and 
the pio'iiiise. It seems impossible 
to suppose otherwise, as he was 

* Nu one c.iii doiilit tliat tlie words of 
l..iiiiccli ((ieii. V. go > wliicli expies»ly 
^ mention tin- riu>c, ailiide al'-o to the pio* 
ini.so ; but opiiiiuiis have been Very* dif- 
feiriU as to the method of explaining 
tliciii. 'Hic mere, ending of tlie curse on 
tlie gi OHiid —llic invention of dgriculture 
by Noah, as viitiially ending it—llie cnd> 
iiiijof tiiu old woild, and the consequent 
rest of every tiling in it- -the delight of a 
parent at the binli of bis son— have att 
been proposed as soliitions, and by re- 
spectalilc names. Schinidius, however 
mines near Allix, iindei standing that 
tlie words ** II* siiuU comfort us," mean 
Ills seed, .xc." as (len. xii. 3.; and 
Pteiffer, Dull. Vex. p. \6. altogetlier coin¬ 
cides ill it. Ill PtHfter may lii I'gnidlTu 
above opinions, ascribed to their Kspeefive 
antbon. 
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600 years old at the deluge, and 
hh father Laniech had conversed 
with Adam a>'>d his chiMn-ii, hemg 
firty-six years old when Adam thed. 
Mcthuitclah, his grandfather, <lii‘d 
the year of the deluge, and was 
343 years ohl at the desitli of Adam. 
From them he nitiat have heai'il the 
whole history of the norld. He 
must have known that every one 
whom he saw was derived from 
Adam. He must have observed the 
hatred between the families of C'ain 
and' Seth, and inquiretl into its 
cause; we know that he oflVred 
sacriiice, and that tire from heaven 
consumed it, which must liave given 
him afirm belief in ilie divine promis¬ 
es, as must also I lie cessation of the 
deluge, according to the declaration 
of God. The same arguments in 
some degree may be applied to the 
children of Noah (c. 13J who were 
100 years old at the deluge, and 
must therefore have conversed lung 
with Methusalem, and others of 
their ancestors in tiic Old World, 
and have been accustome<l to fre¬ 
quent the religious assemblies and 
observe every Sabbath in the family 
of Seth ; but besides this, the ^iii of 
Cham shows bis knowledge of the 
promise, though not his belief of it. 
That it was not a mere piece of ir¬ 
reverence to his father is shown by 
considering that the lather cursed 
him in the person of hie sou, not 
merely in his own. The account 
given us of Cham represents him as 
a prophane person, deeply tinctured 
witb the maxims of Cam and his 
posterity, and seems to hint that he, 
supposing the promise frubtratinl by 
the death of Abel, or altogether 
false, made his father’s nakedness 
an object of mockery, as if he were 
incapable of contributing to the ac¬ 
complishment of the promise by 
nusing up more seeri. The curse 
denounced by Noah against the pos¬ 
terity of Cham, which were indeed 
almost exterminated by Joshua, is 
hr'*vser tiian we can suppose the 
Pairiafeh would utter against his 
son simply for irreverence towards 
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him, but, being a rejection of his 
race, is well adapted to the crime 
of disbelieving that a Redeemer was 
to rise up from the sloek of his fa¬ 
ther. ^ A^ain, (c. 14.) supposing 
these things known to Noali and his 
childicn, they iniisl also have been 
known to their poiteriry. Abraham 
and IsaaC|^*ven saw ’ Sheni and his 
children, who were ^n((llestlonah]e 
witnesses of what hail passeif before 
and since the flood. That Noah and 
his children, at least Sliein and Ja- 
phet, would meet to observe the 
Sabbath, is elear, and that they 
would expliiii the cause of their so 
doing. Their whole story would be 
confirmed by the presersatiim of the 
ark, by the facility with whicH Ahra- 
harii and his contemporaries would 
deduce their descent from Noah, 
and by the length of men’s lives, 
even after the flood, which ivoiilrl 
make it dilKenlt to itripnse a forgery 
on them; by the quarrel between 
the (ainilies of Cham and hi^ bro¬ 
thers, the cause of which would he 
known. The rentcnibrance of this 
quarrel, ami the particular sin of 
Cham, was in tact kept up in As¬ 
syria, (see Lucian, do Dea S^ra, 
p. 1009.) and also by the symbol of 
Baalberitii, the god of the Sichcni- 
mites, who wen; descended from 
Cham, (see Juiig. viii. 23. ix. 8. 
Tulm. Hicros. fol. ii. col. 4. and 
gloss, in h. 1. et Avodazara, c. iii. 
foi. 43. col. ].) 

Probably the many disgiistii.g 
,parts of the religion of the Canuan- 
ites which called forth the anger of 
God on the priests of Baal, and the 
people of Canaan, had reference to 
this crime of Cham. 

Having now brought the traditions 
of the creation and promise down 
to the time of Abraham, it must be 
next shown (c. 16.) that his poste- 
hrity, till the time of Jacob, also had 
received them. Of course ^hc'reli- 
gion practised by Ahrahani, implied 
their truth, aud this might he enough 
to prove the point, but we have one 
strong fact on tlie subject. Lot 
might' naturally conceive himself 
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xlistin^uielied from the rest of Shcm's 
posterity, by having beni culU'd with 
Terali anti Abraham, and therefore 
perlutps possessing the privilege of 
ftiiiilling the [jrouiise of tlie lle- 
tleeiner in his race. The int^st 
eoinniitteil with him by his daugh¬ 
ters, seems to show this in the 
strongest niaiiuer.* They saw their 
mother ileati, they knew tuat the 
(Jaiiaaniti^ had no sliar«*in the pro- 
iiiise, and thendore coidtl not marry 
llieni, and they tlnmglit that the 
only way of fidiillmg tlie promise 
til their lather’s r.iee luuit be liy 
eoiiimitting incest with him. Wc 
may observe that they are lepre- 
.sented us having w.dked chastely in 
Sodijin, dial they contrived tln'iiial- 
tei together, not in sc<-ret ami '•e|»u- 
ratt ly us llics wouh! ha\<‘ done had 
their motive liei'ii only a licentious 
one, and that* so lar li'oiii being 
ashamed of an action in iiselt sii 
criminal, they gave their children 
names which were to hand the re- 
iiieinbrance of it tlowa to posterity. 
AeeordiiJgly vv« liiid that the two 
peoples desi eiidisl Iroiu them, tin- 
Aloahites and ■\iiicioniles, assiimeil 
a superiority over the di •«eend.iiris 
of \hi'iiliain as heing dvscentled 
Irom an elder son of'I’erah. lienee 
• he Moabites stilt foi sJalaam toil* - 
fide the, dilference Intwei n tlii'in and 
tlie Israelites as to the light ol the 
promised blessing. \\ In-n Until, the 
\liiabiti‘ss, says to N«ioini, “ 1 by 
t iod bindl be my Ood, and tby pio- 
pie niv peopb , ’ tins implies a le- 
iioniicing of tile preleii'ioiis ot her 
own people, and aeijnlesees in the 
justice of those ot tin* Israelites. 

Ag<tiii, the vitileiit fear which Sa¬ 
rah had lest her liiishaiid should die 
childless, which led her even to de¬ 
liver her servant to Abraham, surely 
had a reference to this. The grief 
which Rebecca felt at her own bar- 
reiines*s, and tlie eoiitentioii ot the 
wives of Jacob about Ins cuiiipaiiy, 
sIkmv tbf‘ iiiipressioii on tUeir minds, 
for ft would be ndieulous to suppose 
that Moses would relate btich mean 
and low particulars (to say no worse 
RKMKMnitANiJKK, No. ‘io. 
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of them) unless he had great objects 
in view. Again, the expulsion of 
Ishiiiacl, and the jealousy be.tween 
Isaac and him, show the ^eep anx¬ 
iety existing about this matter. We 
cannot conceive that the anger of 
Sarah against Ivhma^l for mockery, 
woulrl have been so violent had it 
been chiidisb sport and not a direct 
ridicule of bis brother’s rights, ami 
an assertion of his own claim to the 
jtrivilegc of fullillirig the promise by 
the right of priiiiogeiiituire. 

The trick which Rfliecca miAJe 
use of to secure the blc'isiiig of the 
lirstborii for Jacob, arose doubtless 
from her imagining tiiat Ksau hud 
foifeited the promise by his sin uud 
iJi'irriagc with the (jiiii.ianitess. It 
may also be o!ist‘rv»'d that Moses 
represents Us-ni as a profane person; 
and the reason of this may be not 
only I hat lie sold Ins birthright, but 
Isl, that he showed his eoiiteinpt for 
the jiroiiiise of f^od by marrying a 
dau^itcv of Ilctb ; and '2iid, that be 
married a daughter of Ishmael, as 
if.to revive the picfciisiotis of that 
family, 'file W'.'thod also of exact¬ 
ing a solemn oath, as Abraham did 
from r.lnvcr, <iiid Jacob from Jo- 
scjili, may be tlioiighr to have re- 
Iciciice to die eovciiatit; and the 
s.imc »disciire notion perhaps gave 
ii.s«‘ to the worshi)) of Baal Poor, 
l/istly, (if»d is culled the (lod of 
Abialiani, of Isaat, and of Jacob, 
on aceoimt of tin* partienlar pro¬ 
mises with regard to the fiiltiluipiit 
tf the original one which had been 
maile lo them. 

It now only remains to show that 
the persn.iMo;i which we have traced 
down to the lime of Jacob, lasted 
till the time of Moses also, uud this 
may he collected iVoiii iiiuiiy circuiii- 

stanees. 

1. Jaecdi’s care after be was pos¬ 
sessed of the promise not to fake a 
wife except out of liis own family. 

2. Ills poly gamy, vvbieb doiibtress 
had the same object as thuL of La- 
tiieeli: uud we see Rachel also like 
Suiab, adopting the son of a (jpcAd-' 
vvoiimn. 

B . 
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3. Amouj; Jacob’s children, we 
may trace tlie impre^sioa by observ¬ 
ing, that the custom of taking tlx* 
brother’s widow to wife in order to 
raise seed for liiui, began uinong 
them : tliat the sin of Oit.in <lenvt‘d 
it8 euo:'ii!ii> frroii liis acting agaiii*<t 
the belief of tlie proiinse by it: that 
Thaiiiar, surprised Judali into incest 
because (see Tl!eoph>l. on St. liliitl. 
c. i.) she hud a ^e!lenlell( desire to 
iiuve ehiidren out ol u family from 
which the , Messiah Mas to come. 
SI'c had been a Cauaaiiite, but liUe 
Kutb, bad renonneed tlie inipiet\ of 
her kindred, wlien di<‘ emliraVed th<' 
religion ami lu>])t‘sof J.ieob’s famib ; 
an.1 Jibe llnlli, «>ii tins ae<i ■ii(, is 
parlieiil.irly meutiom d in our Sa¬ 
viours aeuealogy. \iiam, we m:i} 
trace this belief in the violent anger 
of the sons of Jacob agiiiiiiit Joseph 
the lirstborn of their father's fa¬ 
vourite wife, who had not iiiiprub.i- 
hly like Isaac been brought np m 
hopes of the promise; and Ir the 
care which J.icob and his tlcsteml- 
ants took in the laid of Kgvpt to Ikim 
no interniixture with the Kgvptians, 
the ile-sceiidaiit-. of Cham. I’erha ps 
too the care of I’haraoh to kill the 
Jewish children might ari-e from the 
boastings of the Jews as to the 
Messiah, as well as from an appre- 
heusion of tlieir streii'Mli. 

Moses, though not horn in J«i- 
seph’s life, was born only tiftv eiglit 
Nears after his dcatli, and his father 
Amram lived long with Joseph. N\c 
have thus Iraceil (c. 17.) the timb 
lion of the cealion, and the pro‘ 
vnise'froin Ailam to Moses with the 
intervoiition iif only seven pcrsi.ns, 
Adam, Metluisalub, Nodi, Sliem, 
yVbraliam, Isaac, Joseph, Aiiir.tin, 
Moses. 

We ask then, whelher aftiT what 
ha.s hecii said, any one can think il 
likelv that Moses would venture to 
ft forge matters that must he so uni¬ 
versally known, since every ni.in 
E could trace his pedigree to the flood, 
or even to Adam, a.s shortly as 
*''^t»»^s'*fconld. 

‘ Vr* have also shewn that innnv 


actiunH strange in themi^dvrs, aud 
considered by the Atheists os ridi- 
cnlons, were only uientioned by 
Moses because they had a relerenee 
to the strong belief entertaiiual of 
tIA* Advent of Messiah. 

Me may remark too that those 
who preserved this tradition, were 
f( w and lived long; that it pavsed 
from lather f>> .son, where deceit 
is uiiiikeiv % that it referred for cre¬ 
dence to well known facts; the 
pains ol ehiUlbii'tli and Paradise be¬ 
fore, and the )>i‘esi'i‘viitu>ii of the 
aik nfler the llnod ; that it supposes 
a public service tifty-two times a 
veai, e\jiiv-»slv to euiise a general 
kiiuwledgi* and rtmeinliraiK'c of it ; 
and also supposes bolii I'iie exelii- 
sioii of the cider l)i<itli(‘i.s almost 
alwav.s, and tlic election of the 
younger, which must have e.xeiled 
controversy and ten^ied much'to pre¬ 
serve the truth; ,anvl likewise eon- 
tenlioiis between nations as to which 
siio'.dd he the depU'>itorv of if. If 
Moscs could forge under thi'se cn- 
eninstances he iiukst certaudy have 
been the most daring impostor m 
the world. 

Ill e. xviii Allix eontend.s that 
Muses in this book wrote not under 
the bigher degree of inspiration, but 
merely insder the direction of tlie 
Holy Spirit, there being no need for 
a reveiation in things generally 
known, tUid Moses only liaviiig 
vvrilt. Il such in tins book. This he 
eo'ilcmis for, Ist, because it«wus 
piobable ibat Moscs would know 
all tlie particnl.irs he iiu.s recorded, 
:!iid, because in the other book.s 
where tiod aetiiully spoke to liiin, 
lie inli)r<iis ns of it, ;}rd, because 
(ienesis i> not divided into di.stinet 
M'ts of llevclaiions, as it proiiabiy 
vvo.dd !iad Moses feaiut these things 
directK fniin (rod and not hv ordi- 
nary methods ; 4tli, because there 
is in (iciiesis internal evidence that 
it was vviitteu bom tradition: name¬ 
ly, that the most remote fiict^ of 
which vve should must wish u full 
account, are told in a very coiiciae 
mam.er; that the narration become 
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fuller as* the writer upproaehos his 
own times, for instance, Lauiech’s 
pttlyj'ani}', ami tnurdei's, and tiie 
kinu Molchisedcc, are so shortl> 
inentioned, that there is ctuit^rov^i'sv 
alioiit all those siihjoots ovoii to the 
present day, while all the liislors of 
Abraham and [saae, and the d}’iii<r 
speech of Jacob, are told^ at full 
leii!*th. Aj^aiii, the e\iie1 aeeoiint 
of the ^eiiealo{|^>, iVc. iff the J'.doni- 
ites is folly f’ivcii, and as we know 
that Moses lived foils }eaiN aiiioiii; 
them, this is evneti> the iiitoniiatiiMi 
wc should expect in tin' oidiimiN 
wa>. 'I'hev who rii.iint.io' the ron- 
trarv o[>niioii, iniisl show lli.it lr;n’i- 
tion is uselc"!—llial in the iiiin* of 
Mo's-s tfleie were none nho knew 
the parlieiilars oi the hiNtoiA td'llie 
dehii;e, tli** tower ol IJabel, A'i-. iVe. 
That Moses pointed out the niaiiiier 
in w'hich these tiaditions were pre¬ 
served without .any ohject —that 
Moses whih' la Midi.in, heard no- 
thint; of the oriuin oflh" l^^^d!ailltes 
—and that the authority of the or.i- 
cles recorded in(icnesi'«isnotljini;. If 
the oracles did not exist in the familx 
of Abraham, cd what use would it he 
so carefully to point out their ex.ict 
acconiphslinient; for instance, the 
possession of Cunaan, the punish¬ 
ment ot'*the Caiiaanitts, the acqui- 
sitioii of Sicliem by the lube of 
Joseph, A:c. Ac. 

In c. vix Allix .uisweis the ob¬ 
jections a.s to the a'^e of the wot hi, 
draVii from the Ke^pti.iii, and in 
c. 2t). Ironi the ('hinese llistoix ; 
these it wouhl In* useless to {^ive .it 
any leiii'lli. It has alieiidx been fic 
qiieiitly shown, that what look^ at 
all like truth in the r.^xpli.oi his¬ 
tory, accouLs with the Mos.nc » hio- 
nology; and the Chinese hisf.uA is 
too ab. 4 urd, and loo like the ins.nii' 
part of the Kc^yptiau to reipiire jiar- 
ticiilar confutation. Both iini), and 
probalidy do cont:itn a few Ihcts in 
a w'orld of fable. VVt' pass on to 
c.M^xi., in which Allix considers the 
last objection that can be raised to 
the book of (ieiiesis,\i/. that lhouc>h 
Musefa* may be lh<‘author, that does 


not prove the history to be true, as 
Moses may have forced (he jieople 
to bt'lievc his history liy the tiiar of 
death. Blit this opinion coidijte.s 
itself, for I si, it supposes the truth 
of the. miracles hx ^hicii Mos's be¬ 
came the he.id «d‘ the Israelites. 
2iid, It siipposi the truth of some 
points in xxiiii'h .Mo.ses eoidd not de- 
eeive other nations liy his authority, 
such as tne |ireservaiioii of the ark, 
.Mid the buildiiiv of the tower ui 
Bahel, the coiif'isuMi uf'toiiQiies, ^tlie 
ilesirin-tion of ‘soilcnn, A'c. tVe. 
:lrd. It supp')..(s th.it. Moses must 
luMe ■j.ixen .1 true :u count ctf the 
o!i‘j,lii of the Isi lelilts, for tlie '-on- 
t'MiA hxpotlie-is is.il»iir«i. 4lh. it 
supposes his iiceoniit ol the oir^iii 
of tin- divisions e.iui pii'U iisioiis kept 
ii|i .imoiitr (lie Ixvelve triiies to ne 
line, hut these rest on tin* trulli ol 
the ttr.ules leeoided bx him, and 
therefoie the Iriillt ot these oracles 
i-« esiablislied. oth. It is contrary 
to i'ominoii si*nse to suppose that 
Moses eoiilil expert, with any power 
xviiatexei to inake a system of lies 
l>i*heved even hx Ins own subjects. 
At>ain, it is absurd to suppose that 
a e hole iMlion would luixc perse- 
xered loiii: ni a proft ssioii forr-ed on 
tlicm bx txrainix; .iiid eipiully ab¬ 
surd, kii'Mi ni>: :di XM* do ol tin* JcWii, 
to siippo-c tlieni so ]>citiciil, particii- 
I.irly loo’wlicn aitci the tlcalh of 
Mos'’s .Old Josliiia, they wcie subject 
(o the C.MM.mitcs, ainl lict d lioiulhe 
terror of that l.iw of .Moses whieh 
^'iionnced death .l•>,lill^t mix that 
contested his laws. If the\ Ii;id 
thoiiij.t his .system an iinpostnre, 
wontil tiiex no: oi.ully have sci/ed 
tiiiit op|uMtniiit x ot v;ettin,.i ml of it / 
The^law, it ni.iy be well to obseixe, 
was not :nade to foice belief, but to 
picveiit tin eorriijdion of the ])eo- 
]de, and its niiie.;lin|; with other na- 
.tions. 

Ill c. \\ii. from the matters iiroxed 
before, Mlix concludes that (ienesis 
was wrilleii by IMose.s; and that 
this beiii;; p;raii(ed, it was vmpussij 
hie for him to forj»r his IiivWia; ; 
(hat be li.wl sullicicnt (radi(ioii.s to 
1* *? • 
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preserve the memory of these trans¬ 
actions. That lie was never con¬ 
tradicted till the most silly and ah- 
sunl stori%s of the he^iiiiiin^ of the 
world had I)e{;iin to he circtdatcfl; 
and that as 1h^ readinu^ of the law 
was never discontiiined for any lonfr 
time, the Jews avouUI at once have 
detected any interpolation. 

Ilcnec we may fairly conclude, 
that the truth of tin; creation can¬ 
not be better proved tlian it is in 
thc^ book of (ienesis; and that he 
who rejects il, must, also disbelieve 
all the tacts wt‘ tuwe hron^Ut in 
contiriiiniioii of it, and in particular 
the celehration of the Sabbath in 
the curly ages. 


To the lulitor of the Remembrancer, 

Mk. Ennoa,—1 was uccidca- 
tally in the court at Warwick, dur¬ 
ing the whole of the trial of the 
Parish Otlicers of Strcttoii, of tin* 
getting up of which a corresjion- 
dent in your last Number has gixen 
so prohtable an eincidatitni, and 
never did 1 hear one in vihich ap¬ 
peared iiioic rejnoachfiii coiidiii I 
on the part of the prooct utiim tliaii 
in lh.it; cxjiosed Um», as it foi'lii- 
natelv uas, hy the jirosei niois own 
witnesses. So ciiilent, indee«l, and 
shanieful was the e\posiire, that the 
judge lamented, us did, I am coii- 
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vinced, all the jury also, aV well as 
all the bystanders in court, not of 
the party of the prosecutors, that 
till* respectable looking ilefemiants 
Cwl^o iiad been piareil, to tfie num¬ 
ber oftwehe, «ii more, \i it Inn the 
bar, ami at the head of the tahlc 
usually appropriated to the barris¬ 
ters afd altorines,) eould not, 
tbroiigli .an almost nnuxoidable error 
ill their prdceediiigs, have the full 
beiu’lit of an alisolnte and ho¬ 
nourable iiccpiiltni. The jiroseeu- 
tors, however, frmu the very lenient 
judgment of the court, and the. liian- 
jier III whi(‘h it was delivered, mu.sl 
feel great disap[>omtment in the. ill 
success their uii]>riiiciplcd meaMires 
hail ill this iiislance iiK't wifli. r 
1 entirely conciir with yourcoi- 
respoiuhmt in the enlugiuui he 
passes upon I lie Parish 011icer.s ot 
iSt.rettuii, and I am' deeide<1ly of 
opinion that a snjiscriptioii should 
he set on foot in the siirronndiiig 
parislies, towards defraying the law 
cxpenccs incuired, as a puhlic ex¬ 
pression of appi'ifvni ol tiieir niaiily 
coiidnct, ami as an eiicoiiragemeiit 
to Parish Oil.ceis in geiieial, to re- 
.si^t similai .i"gie,-'.ioiis with the 
same jiromptilude iiiid ttinincss. 

Your ohedieiil servaiK, 

1 '. 

Uunhy, the. !f. 


V 

REVIEW OF NEW PUIJT.K ATIONS. 


The Kneouragements of the Chris¬ 
tian Minister. A Sermon pira< ti¬ 
ed in the Parish Church of hhn- 
teify Auf^usl 22, 1820, he fan the 
ChaHcellor oj the Dion sc o f Ox- 
ford, Joseph PhillimorCy D.C.L. 
and the Iter, the Clergy of ttu* 
Deaneries of .istonand Ilentey: 
and published at their Itegmst. 
By the Rev. J. B. Sumner, M.A. 

of Kton College, and I'iear 
of^apledurham, Oxou. pp. 20*. 
Hatchard. 1820. 


1n' ailddiMii to the various other 
merits of this sermon, its suhjeel 
appears to us to he liajipily ehosen. 
tin imiiiy oecasions it is highly pro- 
piT to dw'ell upon the dillieiilties by 
which the teachers of Christiaiiily 
are siirroniided. The eaiulid^te for 
orders should he taught U* leflect 
.solemnly and frenneiitly upon the 
duties which he is about to uiu*^r- 
take; and should be. foreed to form 
some^‘stimute (however inadecpiate) 
of their weight. The*vecoiitly or- 
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daincd fuinistcr must not be per¬ 
mitted to Hiippose that inactivity 
aiul carelessness are suited to the 
post which he occupies. The elerf^y 
of all uu;es should perceive ijiiid dc- 
]>lorc the unoxainpied oVinlach^ to 
their success. And it is on this \ery 
account that we coiiiiuend Mr. Sum¬ 
ner for the judiciims select jpn of his 
subject: " The Kneoiira^cinents <»f 
the (Uiilstiaii Miiiistci-*^ arc always 
an interest iii(r sulijeet: but never 
did they iiioic require to bo felt and 
enjoyed than at the })resetit hour. 
They (liat have jmt (heir hands to 
the plough are not permitted to look 
back. When they look around, 
much thai is alanuiii^ will cerlaiiily 
bc.seeif ; and thoiii^h it oiii^ht only 
to increase their hiiinilily and <lili- 
ffenci', y< * n>i>*d wfidd quickly 
sink iindcL sueli .leciiniiilaU’tl bur¬ 
den*, il’ it ^lel’e not sup[)ortcd by 
tin'clastn pow^-r of hope. To that 
]uiiici|de, llierefore, and to the aIcws 
and consolatiiins which it lAifolds, 
we shall emh'Jivour, with Mr. Suiu- 
ner's assist.ince, to liirect the 
thonuhts of onr reader. 

^■l■olIl I'^eiesiastes \i. 0. “ In the 
inornini: sou lliy seed, and in the 
e\eiiint> willihoht not thy iiand ; for 
thou kiiuvMst not whether shall 
prospei either this or that, or whe¬ 
ther they hotii shall tie .dike ^ood,** 
onr .itlentioii is ealied to fniii ilis- 
tiuet siihjeets of < neonrageinent. 

T. First, then, I will speak «if the 
j!xr(jeK\»,i.«iiNr whielj the Mioisti'i «le- 
liveM fium the iiiMitietinii ul' the youiii^ 
This is ppih.ips the most (Icli^htiiil ot all 
his lahoniH. He lias, indeed, iguoiaiice to 
contend with, but it iseaaiir to eneoiiii- 
tui 4^1101 iiiiee than that woise kiiowh'dt'e 
of l/ie t'ouhseiis of the uiigudhf, v. Lieh eoni- 
nioidy belongs to iiiuiu <idvi»i ««>1 yc.iis. 
He has evil to oven oine •, hat d is the evil 
of nature, not yet icinleicd oh.-tinale hy 
hahit-' of vH'iuiis propensities, not yet 
stri’iigtliened hy itidnlKeuee, till the at- 
tenifit to eradicate llietn is iiothiiig less 
tliaii the pliivkins; out a rn*hl ri/e, or the 
euttms^ off a ngfit futiiil. Theie is no 
%-eater satisfaction than to see the listless 
niiiid awakening into attention—the varaiit 
look of ignoianee gradually ipiiekeiiod hy 
iutclligcncc — and the lude and felf-wili<.d 
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being wiiich lately appeared to admit of 
no restraint^ to acknowledge no obliga¬ 
tion, now feeling itself tlie creature of 
(iod, and obtaining its spiiituni iii>his, a.s 
an aeeoiiiUahle ‘ nieinher oft 'bust and in¬ 
heritor of tlie kiimdoni of heaven.' Ami 
this is not a ineie trapsient L'leani of pro¬ 
mise, wliieb gratities the eye for a tune, 
blit vanishes when attentively surveyed; 
the longer it is dwelt upon, the more is 
the pli'Hsiirn increased by retlecliuii. For 
consider, in the <‘ase of the ehild thus dis¬ 
ciplined, thus instructed, how iniioh of 
gloom IS taken fiont our apprehensions, 
how niiicli of hope inlioduced into the 
pinspecl of llie future. We cannot sec a 
elithi, inoie cpeeialiy wc cannot see the 
children of the poor, without a sad antici¬ 
pation of evil. We know that they will he 
ivposed to nnieh temptation: Ihiown, 
peiliaps, at a seiy early age, alinosl upon 
the widew'oild; taken lioiii the siipeiin- 
teiiiliiig eye ofpaiints, and engaged in sei- 
viee wlii'-h Jiavi <■ tlieiii too iimeh at the 
iiieny of lliose tiinoiig whom they live, 
holli as to moialsaiid leligion; possessing 
little opportunity of intercourse with their 
iMuiister, and often in a great iiicasurc dc- 
haried, at a season when they arc most 
u.lilted, lioiii the public and piivatc ad- 
iiioiiitioiis of the Cliiireh. We know also 
.tli.it, at the best, in the coiiise of tlmir 
aftev-lil'.', they iiinst siitVei tlie pres'tue of 
poveity, and he eiieunili) led with raies 
wliii'li rati leretve liitic alloMation from 
external -oiiiees, iiiiist hi; pi<>eed in situa¬ 
tions and eiictniistai'ees winrli .ire ditlieiilt 
enough in theiii-elvc", and siili iiioro pe- 
ilions ulieii viewi d iii ennoevion with the 
awful <-(einily wliuh i< to follow, (iod 
foibiil tlAit we should pciniit the yoiiiiGr 10 
Ciller upon this sea of dangeis, iinpiovidcd 
with the only couipjs.s which can direct 
them throngli ill fa’t them go into the 
world with a previcns knowledge what it 
is, eoriiipt and e\il—what llieir business 
IS, /« HInco/m' It*: lot them be awaie 
that It will prove a scene of trial: that 
they' have an irf/i'ci'Siirt/ cvci seehiHSf totln- 
I'oiii- then son's, hot th.'il Ho who is tor 
them IS gicatei than lie lliat is against 
tlw'iiil, and, if they tiiist in him, wilt 
enable I hem to * leiioiiiice the devil and 
all Ins woiks.' ami to siihdin; * the sinful 
lusts of the flesh.' Thus we give a new 
t'oloiii to the whole prospect: we may 
look forwaid to the years wliieh lie hefote 
them witli a brighter aiiliripalion; wc 
pi ovule them something on which th.<y 


* Ifov. iii. Vt ; \xi. ' 
t Sec 1 John IV, 1. 
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may lean in the rough joui-ney of life; wc 
show them to whom they may be grateful 
in prosperity, to whom they may have re. 
course In at&iction; anil even in sin we 
leave them without hope, iiiasinnrh as 
tiiry have been taught to know that if any 
man tin, we hare cpi A rliiocntr with the 
Father. All reason, all cxpcrionee, art 
Scripture concur in, this, lis tiic mohn- 
IHO sott! thif seed; ntlen has it .sprung np, 
and brought forth the fiiiits of grace, when 
it had seemed to outward eyes to have 
been choked with tares. 

Let me entreat you, my brethren, to 
secure to yourselves the gratifiealion and 
the re'ward of this labour. Tliat it is hi- 
bonr, no out* w'lll deii} ; or that ditheulties 
impede, from the oh^tinary, ejrele«sne<>4, 
and ignoiaiiee of those willi whom u'e h.ive 
to do: but this, like olliet didiciilties, 
yields to exertion. 'I'lie benefits of eaily 
education, of course I speak of ('hiisii.in 
education, are daily more and inoie ue- 
kiiowlcdged both by the pom iheinselves 
and by those above them. Pareiit'> like to 
see tlie effects of the (rospei in then chil¬ 
dren, masters in their M-ivaiits. Both, 
theretbre, may be prevailed on to eoiitri- 
bute towards the iicres.sary ex|)eiice, and 
to submit to that degree of inimediate sa¬ 
crifice which the time employed in educa¬ 
tion requires: and it is impossible not toi 
wish tiiat more ilaiiy schools on the im¬ 
proved plan, or such niodifieatioiis of it as 
may be found practicable, .should be inti o- 
diiccd into the villages of oiii diocese. 
Such a system indeed is likely to conic 
supported by the strength of the Legio|a- 
tnre, and we have just reason to be thank¬ 
ful for a Legislature which ntakes the mo¬ 
rals of the people its object. Bu't the zeal 
of the Clergy w'ill f‘ffeet mote than any 
laws; and aitlioiigh, when the he.iit i> fix. 
ed, it is good to have the hand stiength- 
eoed by the law, legislalirm alone will 
avail little, imlexs the lieaits of the Cleigy 
are indent in the cause. 'I'hey only can 
give Its ft^l value to instiiiction, foi it is 
not the powei of rrading, it is the ]•) le- 
tical enforcement of the Ibhli- nlneh we 
want"»llie appIiiMtion to the In-.iti. the 
oral instruction which IMnlip pave to the 
Ethiopian, and without winch he emild i:ol 
nndeistand wh.it he u-.id , and without 
which the pom too often lead theSeiip- 
tnre as a histmy, .n.d know htlle of it as 
ut.fblding the only iiumiis of s:il\alimi, ni 
conveying glad l.ding'- to themselves. 
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Christ himself provided, by the A?giilar or- 
der of Ministers wliieli has been establish¬ 
ed in bis (Ihureli, that the benefit of such 
individual instriirtion .should never be 
wanting, and by fieipieiit eateehising, by 
ciinfitiiiiirinn, with the pieparalimi that 
premies it, by a rontiiine l iii'pectimi and 
.supeniitendenee, not only diniog ie.sideiiei 
at school, blit, if possihle, during that pe¬ 
riod which sHceeeds, .{inl n eomnimily llu 
I inning point of life, the inteiitious ol the 
(Jhiiich may bj fnltillod, !ind i'e* joiith 
grow lip with .siiiiiL'thii!^ mow: lliaii the 
title of <'iiristi.iii. (’mild we hut lightly 
feel what depends on this, even the wel- 
faic of an imiiimUl soul, we sluinid he in¬ 
deed watchful. III siasim iiiift >‘iii o/ 
at appointed times and at tiino not :ip- 
pointed, that the joiing of om tlock iinjlit 
not he expoM'd to the -toiins of the wmld 
till they were piepaied to eni'oini^j i lliciii, 
by looking up to ('hiist as tlieii inlei ‘.mii 
tlieir guide. .Siieli indeed is his ineic>> 
that thew is still a li.wen, a pmt ot ieln"i 
for those who linn to him, evni h.ivmg 
once made shipwreck ol then faith. "'But 
it is not foi ns to twist m the pom hope, 
that III the wieek of ffie vessel they may 
find a pl.ank to escape on, orbediieeted 
by giace to seize upon it: om object 
should be, Unit in the fust tiitraiice of 
life they should make the (iospel then ink 
ot safety, ami never ipiit it Ihroiiglionl the 
voyage. And happy is that Rliiiistii, wiio, 
if lie hear that one ol Ins flock has proved 
disohedient to Ins vows, and sh.ikeii ofl the 
allegiaucc which he owed to Ins Itedeeinei, 
can say, Tins is in spite of waiiinig: I 
have dvhvued my soul*. May you, iny 
bietlinn, enjoy a still liappiei lefleetimi: 
and possess tlie giatitnile ot those wiioin 
you Have Itiiiucd up in the viiif they 
should and who arknowledge yon ns 
the iisstimiieiits tliroiigh whom they haye 
iurnt to know their Kcdceiiier, und to 
Viureivc him as tlicir Lord.”—P. h. 

Tlie .sccotiil eiic‘(mrii!»enioiit is ile- 
il\eil iVmii tlie oci a.siDinil coinn- 
l^in :iii() fonxersioii of lho.se »,hi» 
ii-.we long heeii .slainliii;^ itlie with 
out, anil aie iiol c.illeil until the 
sixth, the iiiiilh, ol ihe ileteiifli 
hour. Ami the Milue '»i mu h an 
.eneoiii’iit^eiiieiil, s.iu! ll.e iiieaiis ol 
iii:ilvii);{ it our own arc eiiforceil 
wifli i^veul. esirne.stiiess anil Iriith. 


* Acts vni. in. 


* Sec Ezek. xxxiii. 
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On tbeAhiril topic Mr. Sumner sliall 
ft(;ain speak for himself. 

III. I proceed, iu tlie third place, to 
speak of an ENrouKACF'viKNT of :i dif- 
tereiil bort, of a tenipoial idtlv*>' th*in a 
hpiiitiial natiiie, hut too impnitaiit lo hi* 
paasod ovci ,— (licit whirli ib ilcnvcd to 
the JMinistcr fiiiiii tin* sliiiie, tliu es>uittiid 
''hare wliii li he tekes in npitulding the 
li.imc Ilf civil socit 1 } I'l his < oiihf <>. And 
this he eflects, not h\ (h-* blii’iit;tli of li'i- 
niiiri Im oi tenor ot ]>iini^!i iient, hut hy 
till* ii;culloi iiidiictK’o wlur!i Ills ch Uciclfi 
and oilicc spiiMil aiou'id (iiiii. 'Lhi puorer 
I hisscb, the Vcisl iii.ijority <11 eveiy di'.- 
(■n;(, Ccinunl but leveinice ,i state of 
things ivliK'h seoi|!os ]i» (heei a piolecto: 

111 all their coi.ceiIIS, ,iu a.lvnei in lluii 
lies! luteicsli. one who, while thi ii e!i i- 
nal weltaie lb his fiisl and eiciito'l c.ire, 
is fitleidive 111 luai, and leady lo a»»ibl 
tlirii tiiiiiiiii d wants, uiii! <o siiiiioth the 
dilbculties Ilf their lot. is any one af- 
llii'ted with bickiiesb or with boiiiiw P 
Aii-iaiiy inkpii! into nndeseiveil iiidi- 
genre ’ Js anv one oppn.s-ed'—There is 
one to wiiiiiii the Viwest, and liie iiieain st, 
and the weak.-st may have h'coiiim*, one 
siijiciioi to themselves in si.itiiiif and ae- 
o'liremeiit, lint wlioiii his oltit e t*^a< lies to 
foutltireiiU to own of' Ion fslole: and 
whom a iiiotivi: which iiDtIiiiig can atl'cct 
oi weaken, whom thr tow of' Vfmsl voa- 
Wiffnic/Zr to visit and to coiidnrt, and to 
defend the leabi ol the-e ins hicthreii. 
Take away thi; Chiisliaii Miinstt‘r, and 
wlio bhall iciiiaiii (■> supply his placed 1 
am far -<’10111 iiiidervaliiiiig the exeitioiis of 
thob'* in whiiiii the bond of ('hristiaii eiia- 
iitv staiidb III the btiad of piiiftssiimal 
.inty, -lid wlij. Ill lai- ci town* c'-pi ei.iliy, 
n.iiic With ns in fuho,ii.\if fort, hot lii.- 
O'opfiaiio.i -nid diiectiijii ot (lie Mini— 
ici IS neees.arv lo iciidei siich assistance 
{iioiitahic. even w'leic it rail he uhtamed . . 
au l, i.i oni linages and liamlets, wln-ie 
: ii ill ihiise he fiiiiiid who have at o'-i e tin 
nil illicit ion, and the ahilisv. and the I(i- 
siiic-„ lo advise the igiimasit. lo siiccoiir 
t'lf ilcicineless, and io relieve the ind'- 
m lit -- 'I’cike away the .Mniisler of the 
fiD-jicl, ciiiil who will leiiisiin to stand be¬ 
tween till- employer and Ins labonii r, be- 
iweeii tin- iiiaiUbtiate anti the olfiinlerr 
Who Will he the aiiiiin ei of the lieli man's 
Iioiiaty <> Who will diiect the pool man’s 
iiidcistiy into the iiiod iisefid chciiiiiclsi’— 
liaised, h> c.liicatioii and character, to 
level with the licIi and gieat, yet led hy 
duty and by charily to reckon no indi¬ 
vidual bi lu-cilh linn to -whoiu he can he 
iimI'mI, no joSice niiwoithy of* him by 
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wiiich lie can do good, tlie Miunter forms 
tile connecting link between the different 
ranks and degi Cl's of socicy, the comcr- 
btoiie of oiir political and social * fabric. 
'I'lie niagibtratc iiray Acr/r tf/k swortl, and 
it Ls not iH vani; tlie laws may threaten, 
iiiciy <*omiii.iiid, may foi hill, may punish ; 
blit, as long as love is inoic attractive tlian 
aniiioiity, :ii long as iiioial influence pre¬ 
vails more wiih inte'llectiial beings than 
|iiiv.sic.ii iiircc-, .*0 long will o'lr Chinch 
)-lstahiisiiiii"iit piovo .1 btioiiger cc.ineut of 
social nil m tli u iaws or penalties, and so 
long will ct- 'Miiiiste»'s be tlic tirincst biil- 
waibs <>f ' 'It ct', Oj ditlusiiig that com- 

foil aini coiil'-iit winch prevents' men 
li-im being g-iii/i to c/itfiii>'r, and by pio- 
iiioliag that knowledge ivhieli sees out- 
w lid ci.c no: .tanci-s in tin 11 due light, and 
not as ./{ (>.u‘ thni» ui‘C(l/ul. Let me 

lint •.ei'iit to niagiid'y unreasonably the 
eh need (dtiec; cshiiiild J appear to do so, 
tin* ol'iict which 1 have ui view mast be 
my esciise, which is to point out, my 
level end bicihreii, the ciicuiii’agcmeiit 
winch we iiiive to he /.-.‘aloiis in our bo- 
niiiiiable calling, to be J'troent in gpirtt, 
nut Jotfif'itl in btiiiiu-ss, icrrmsf the Lord. 

I cannot, nidced, veiitinc to set forth any 
niAlivcs toi action except Uiosc of duty 
and icspotibibilily ; that ererif man’s trork 
^ifiitlf be made inanifcst ; and every man 
rereire fits ou n reward aceardiiif^ io fns 
own Inhour, lint suiely, if any secon- 
iKiiy object could be admitted in a work 
ot which God IS the beginning and lieavcn 
tliii end. It might be found tioiii reflecting 
that whilst wc comply with our ordina- 
iiiiii vows, and do that which it is our duty 
to do, wc .11 c at the sanu- time assisting 
to biippua the hc-t fabtiu of civil goveiu- 
iiieiii winch tlivmu t*iuvidciice has ever 
--iiabled man to icar; and tliat while wc 
oh‘v tlic piLi.i'pt which we enjoin, and 
do gi,.w/ niifo all men, esperially to them 
that are of' the honsehold of faith, wc an* 
iiiihiccllv stienglhi ning tiic pnrest ,Ebta- 
bl’shini lit winch h.is evci lupreseiited 
t'liii'ti.iiiiiy 10 the woild.” i*. la. 

Df the luitrlii iicuil >ve do nut 
i'lt-l wuri'uiited to .speuk quite so 
(iri-idcdly :is of the jiavts which 
pri<-cdc if. [ii till* tiist place, we 
question the propriety, or ut least 
till* accuracy, of tiiuking it a di.i- 
linct and si*}mraU' portum of the 
discourse. 'I'he subject of it is, 

tliiit confirmatioii of his own 
faith which the minister de¬ 

rives from all that he se<*s and 'oh- 
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aft 

serves among his people.” The 
particular instances enlarged upon, 
are the applicability of the Gospel 
doctrine the various conditions 
of men, the good cifects that it 
produces upon ail by wlioni it is 
seriously embraced, and the pecu¬ 
liar force of the doctrines of atone¬ 
ment and recoiicili<itiou contrasteil 
with the ineHiciency of mere moral 
teaching. The truth of these po¬ 
sitions cannot ppssibly be denied; 
but the greater pari of them have 
heeii alreariy urged under the pre¬ 
ceding heads. What was it that 
gave effect to the labours of in¬ 
structing llie young, but tlie power¬ 
ful and peculiar doctrines with 
which through these lalxiurs they 
became familiar, and which taught 
them to seek so that they iniglit 
find ? Again, I lie encoui’agemeiil 
to be deri\ed from the repentance 
and amendment of an aged otfeii- 
dcr, formed tlie .seeoiid head of 
Mr. Suinner's argument, and in 1 . 11 - 
foldiiig it, he lias not only dwelt 
upon the value of the human stmt, 
and upon the terrors which await 
it in its impenitent .state ; but he 
lias also particularK des<-ribcd the 
whole pi'ogre.ss of coiivcr.siuii. It 
appearii, therefore, to us, that it is 
little better than a 1 l^etess repe¬ 
tition, to say that the Chiistiaii 
tiiinisler may also he eiicoiihigerl by 
perceiving the fitiuss and elHcacy 
of his failli to preserve and esta¬ 
blish the young, or to soften and 
amend the aged. That litiicss had 
iilrepdy^I m'cii assumed; for without it, 
the ettects ponrirayed coiiUl never 
have been jirodiiced. Their pi odiiction 
is one genuine source ol ciicouruge- 
inent to their minister; but surely 
Mr. Sumner must be mistaken *111 
thinking that it is Uvo sources. 

We have another remark to otter 
upon this portion of the discourse; 
and one which iiixoUcs subjects of 
greater iiiipoi taiice than a mere in¬ 
accuracy of division. 

confine iiiyscif to one more 
point—the contirinatioii of the leading ar- 
tiele of on retnrmeil faith, Jiisitifieatioii 
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through Christ, by its effect lipon the 
hearts and lives of tliose who receive it. 
Yes—it cannot but encourage tlie Minis, 
ter in maiiitainiiig that doctrine which lias 
been emphatically described as the test 
of a f^punkhing or a falling Church, when 
lie finds that those who most simply look 
lip to Christ for pardon, am those who 
most sU’adily pciseveie in the ways of 
Chi istiun holiness ; tliat in propoi tion as 
they trust* in him, as having recoucilefl 
them to Gntl h^* his blood, they become 
fiolli more anxious and mure able to make 
thetr calling and election sure ; and (tf 
in speaking of tlie C-rcator I may burrow 
an image from the creature) the more 
rleaily wc lepresent Jesns Ciii’ist as the 
Sun of 0111 leligiuus system, so iiineh the 
more biightly do the lays of liulinesi etna- 
n.itn flora his gloiy, and lefleet light upon 
the path of the Cluistiaii." P. ii2. 

b 

As this seiifence is followctl up by 
an exposure of tin* incfiicaey of 
iiieie moral plidosopliv, and a <ie- 
feuci* of the necessity and certainty 
of spiritual iissista/ice, it caiiiiot 
fairly be construed to mean more 
tUaii every Chiirclunnn vvoiiid ad¬ 
mit. The. Soeinian, opiMi, or con. 
coaled, is the only controversialist 
to which it is npptiscd. Hut there 
are several phrases contained in it, 
which when separated from the con¬ 
text, would be ehiiiued with shouts 
of triuni])h by the Calvinist and the 
F.vangelieal. “ Those who mdst sim- 
phf look up to' Christ tor pardon.'' 
None do this more simply than the 
advocates for nncoiulilioiud elec¬ 
tion; but that these persons are 
** those who most steadily jiersc- 
V.vere in the ways of Chiistiuii holi¬ 
ness,’' is a fact which is asserted 
much ofteiier tliun it is provctl. 
“ In proportion as they trust in 
him as having reconciled theiii to 
God by his hhiod, they become 
both mure anxious and more able 
to make their calling and election 
sure.” To spc.ik of various de- 
• grees of trust in Christ, and 
of proportionate vvillingiiess, and 
ability to serve him, is not a very 
definite or well authorised form uf 
sjteech. The Calvinist may easily 
attirm, that tic trust;; in his Sa¬ 
viour more implicitly than others: 
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he will nifer that he has more rea¬ 
diness and power to follow him; 
and may conceive that in this opi¬ 
nion* be IS supported and confirmed 
by our highly esteemed preacfaer.jpWe 
arc very far from believing that this 
latter opinion would be correct; it 
certainly is not borne out by the rest 
of the discourse—but wc lament that 
a single passage or expression should 
occur, \Vhich can citllter be per¬ 
verted or misunderstood ; and that 
the modern enthusiast and sectary 
should receive even the appearance 
of eiicoitrageincnl fnuu I he exam¬ 
ple or authority of Mr. Sumnei'. 


h^iscopal Innovation, or the Tt vf of 
Modern Orthodon/, in eighti/- 
seren Quest ions imposed as Artieles 
of Faith, Apoji Candidates fur 
lAccnces and i{oh/ Orders, in the 
Diocese oj I*ett rborongh, with a 
Distinct Answtr to each Ques¬ 
tion, and general Jfiflertions re¬ 
lative’to their illegal Structure and 
pernicious Tendency. 12nio. pp. 
120. Seely. I»20. 

The Legaliti/ of the Qnestioiis pro. 
posed bp Dr. Herbert Marsh, the 
Itishop of Peterboiough, to Can¬ 
didate for Jlalp Orders within 
that Diocese, considered as usurp¬ 
ing the Place of an established 
Test. Ovo. pp. 20. Seeley. 1020. 

A liepli/ to a Pamphlet, entitled 
the htgulilp of the Questions pro¬ 
posed hp Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
Drrd Bishop of Peterborough, to 
Candidatesjor llolp Orderswithin 
that Diocese, considcrid. Bp a 
Dapmau. Kvo. pp. 20. Riving tons. 
1B20. 

Remarks upon the eightp-seven Ques¬ 
tions proposed bp Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. Taord Bishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough, to Candidates for Holp 
Orders, and to those in Orders, 
who applp for a Licence to a Cu- 
gacy in his Diocese, lip the Rev. 
Joseph Wilson. A.M. 8vo. pp.OO. 
Hatchard. 1K20. 

A Refutation-of the Remarks M/ tin 
RrMembk.incpu, Nu. 2 ri* 


Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M. on the 
Questions proposed bp Herbert 
Marsh, D. D, Lord Bishop of Pe¬ 
terborough, to the Castdidatesfor 
Holp Orders ; with a brief Com., 
ment on the leading Tenets of the 
Caleinislic Methodists, shewing 
them to be incompatible with the 
Christian Dispensation: also the 
Questions frroposed bp the Aord 
Bishop of Peterborough. Bp a 
iMpmati. Bvo. ppv 50. llivingtons. 
1H2:». • 

A Refutation of the Objections ad¬ 
vanced bp the Kfv. Joseph Wilson, 
A.M. against the Questions pro^ 
posed to Candidates for Holy Or¬ 
ders, by Herbert Marsh, D.D, 
F.R I^rd Bishop of Peterbo- 
1 ouglt, and Lady Margaret Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
Bvi). pp. 32. Ui\iiigtoiis. 1B20. 

A Charge dtlivered at the Primary 
Visitation of Herbert Lord Bi¬ 
shop of Peterborough in July, 
1320; with an Appendix contain¬ 
ing somt Remarks on the Modern 
• Custom of singing in our Churches 
unauthorized Psalms and Hymns, 
B\u. p[>. 38. Rivingtuns. 1B20. 
Salvation bp (Iraee. A Sermon 
preached at the Visitation of the 
At chdeacou of Middlesex at Dun- 
mow, on Thursday, June 102A, 
uno, luf the Rev. Henry Budd, 
AI.A. (%ttplain of Bridewell Hos¬ 
pital, Minhter of Bridewell Pre¬ 
cinct, and Rector of White Booth" 
tug, Essex.. B\o. pp. 05. Riving- 
• tuns. 1B20. 

The Questions proposed by the 
Bishop of Pcterb»>rough, to candi¬ 
dates for holy orders, and to curates 
app^'iug for licences in his diocese, 
were inserted in the last Number of 
tlie Christian Remembrancer with¬ 
out any iuteiitioii of soliciting favour 
toward them, or of anticipating the ^ 
judgment, which it might be neces¬ 
sary to pronounce on their merits or , 
defects. They were inserted partly 
to gratiiy the curiosity of mayy jyho 
had not seen them, and who istm'Uji; 
hiirdlv be ignorant of the stroDg' 

r ■ 
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leeliiig which they had culled forth, 
but principally to enable the re¬ 
flecting reader to form a private and 
unhitissedopinion concerning them, 
and gradually to introduce him to 
the controversy, in which it is more 
our duty than our pleasure to inter¬ 
fere. 

The titles of the several pam¬ 
phlets prefixed to the present article, 
sufficiently evince the nature of the 
controversy, and the extent to which 
it has been carried. Of the spirit 
and temper with which it has been 
conducted, it is hardly possible to 
form an .uleijuatu conception, with¬ 
out a peruial of the pamphlets 
ihcoiselves: and it is an act of cha¬ 
rity, due to all who ha\e engaged in 
the contest, to piodnce no other 
specimens than necessarily arise in 
discussing the more iinporiant mat¬ 
ters in debate, after a eursory view 
of the several traces shall have been 
laid before the reader. 

The tract entitled “ Kpisojpal 
Innovation,’' was originally publish¬ 
ed in the Christian Guardian. Tfie 
writer undertakes to supply a dis¬ 
tinct answer to the several rpiestions 
proposed by the bishop, according 
to ids view of the doct.iiiie which 
they involve, and to coniirin his an¬ 
swers by testimonies not from the 
Scriptures, but the Homilies; and 
he concludes with gcuert^l ohserxa- 
tiOQS upon the assumed clfect of 
.the questions proposed. The deti- 
ciency of Scriptural proof is sup¬ 
plied by a singular veliemcnce of itj|- 
vective; and there is an air of offi- 
cml autlnirity pervading the whole 
composition. Let the reader de¬ 
termine, whether in the following 
laudatory language, it is the writer 
who recommends his own ansk'ers, 
or the editor a ho proclaims the merit 
of his anonymous correspondent. 

** We have nnly iuTe to say witli re^ 
■pect to ttiv foliowiiii; answer to his J.ortl- 
jAip’s * questions^ tliat it may be consi¬ 
dered an a brief, and we hope satisfactory 
rsplp tg most of the popular eavils and 
ei(ft€tioHS, wiiich are commonly made 
d^DSt til* doetrines found in the * literal 


and grammatical’ sense of oiirl^ Articles,* 
and by consequence against the true *' gos^ 
pel of the grace of Gofl,' His Lordship's 
is only an lugenioii.*ily ronstnieted epitome 
of tlie less spiritual systems of many of 
theprthodor divines of great reputation in 
the present day; and docs not differ es- 
bciitiully, or perlmps even circumstantially 
fiom the lowest part of ii late Bis.inp of 
Liiicuhi’sauti-ralriiiisin. And we conceive 
tliat theJ^‘ is not fouiuHn our langnaae so 
complete an ausvrr to their spstem geiie- 
raltff, in so sfiort a compass” Adv. p.v. 

If the force of the llitlics and the 
inserted comiiiiis is not always ap¬ 
prehended, the coniplaceiicy of the 
writer at ieust will not he over¬ 
looked. 

'riu* Legality of the Questions” 
1.S argued almost exclusively upon 
the royal deelaration piefixed to the 
Thirlv-iiine \rticles, without refer- 
dice to any thing wiiich liath pro- 
p(‘rly the authority law iqKui (he 
subject. " A Layman” in his “ re¬ 
ply” to this ])amplllet, which he ap¬ 
prehends to have been zealou.siy 
circulated and cordially approved 
among the Calvinistic Methodists, 
fails to supply the legal information 
which the case requires, and iu this 
resjieet at least leaves the contro¬ 
versy as he found it. 

In Mr. Wilson’s “ Remarks,” the 
Bishop’s questions are pronounced 
to he “ virtually and to all practical 
purposes, new articles of faith,” to 
be added to the Thirty nine Articles, 
and intended to supersede them. He 
charges the Bishop with iiitrodncing 
au unauthorized particularity into 
the Articles; he disputes the dis¬ 
cretionary right of the Bishop to 
examine the candidate, especially 
upon points which he coiisuh^rs him 
incompetent to answer, and he ofiers 
no indirect insinuations against the 
yoke of Petcrburoiigh, and the as- 
sum|)tion of Papal, and more than 
Papal, infallibility. He afterwards 
enters upon a particular examination 
of some of the Bishop’s questions, 
especially those which treat of re¬ 
demption, original sin, justificiJliuii 
by faith, and regeneration. In this 
exandnatioii his vehemence usually 
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cxceedsihis temper, anti his whole 
pamphlet exhibits more of the acri¬ 
mony of the polemic, than of the 
sober convincing argumentation of 
the Christian divine. 

The “ Layman” is freqiiAitly 
happy in his Refutation” of Mr. 
Wilson’s remarks, in disproving his 
dogmatical assertions, ainl in expos¬ 
ing the temerity of his gratuitous as¬ 
sumptions. « 

Tliere is another pamphlet, pro¬ 
fessing to be a “ Refutation” of Mr. 
W'llson's remarks, wiiicli might bear 
any other title with eiiual propriety, 
anil of which the advertisement in 
some of the papers was so arlfully 
set up, as to suggest a belief tiiat 
the Itisbop had entered upon the 
defence of his own questions. The 
rearler will not be tleecivcd. 

The Rishop, in a note to his 
** Primary C4i!irge,” defends the. 
ground upon which he puts the rpies- 
tions, purticiilarlV to eiiralcs apply¬ 
ing for a licence, Mr. I4»nhl'> Ser¬ 
mon has no other eoiiiU'ctioii with 
the present controversy, than as it 
is a suniinary of the Calvinistic iloc- 
Irinc maintained by certain niiniMters 
of the Cliurcli of Kngland. 

The principal jioinls of contro. 
versy discussed in. these pamphlets 
arc ; l.ihe legality of proposing the 
questions; ‘2. lii«‘ orthodoxy and 
truth of the iloctriiies imoUevl in 
these quesiuiiis; ami lastly, tlie e\- 
peilieiiee of issuing the ipiestuuis. 
\Vcj»proceed to imestigate these se¬ 
veral topics. 

There is no reader who needs to 
be informed, that the Articles cannot 
be honestly subscribed, except in 
tlioir plain ami full iiieaumg,” iii 
their “ literal ami graiimi.ilical 
sense.*' 'I’liere are many occasiutis 
upon which the Bishop is requited 
to demand ihi.s iiiieqiiivocal and cor¬ 
dial siihscription, and it is in the 
highesrt degree unjust and uncharita¬ 
ble, to suppose that any Bishop 
would allow, orcouniie at, or en¬ 
deavour to produce, a subscription 
of any other characlei. It is seiy 


possible that a Bishop may be mia- 
taken in his interpretation of the 
Articles, but it is hardly possible, 
that a Bishop should dctjiberately 
propose to perplex the undurstaiid- 
ing, or pervert the faith of a caiidi- 
dati*, when he ostensibly professes 
no other end or object in his exami¬ 
nation, than “ to ascertain the spirit 
and intention with which he means 
to suh.'scrihc the Articles, and to 
satisfy himself that the doctrines of 
the candidate arc in lurfect unison 
with the doctrines of the Church,'* 
as the Bishop expresses himself in 
the directions for answering the 
questions. 

It is assumed by the adversaries 
of the Biiliop, that the questiuii.>i 
are new ailieics ot faith, imposed^ 
or intended to he imputed upon the 
candidates, who are recpiired to an¬ 
swer them. The charge might be 
inaintained if they had been drawn 
up ill the form of distinct proposi- 
tious, to which the candidates were 
eiijuiued to assent. But they are 
not ])iopasitiuiis, hut questions; and 
all hough the Bishop requires that 
the answers shall be full, clear, 
and imoquivocal,” a question docs 
in its viM'N nature admit a variety of 
reply, and an answer is not thcrefoi'e 
uiisatisfaetorv, because it i<, not pre¬ 
cisely the answer which the inquirer 
intended 'to elicit. Tite various 
modes of aiisivering a question, ac¬ 
cording to the ililfcicnt viewa which 
the res|iondt'iit takes of tlic ques¬ 
tion, ami without incurring any sus¬ 
picion of intentional evasion, may 
lie seen on e\ery occasion of pulilk 
exaiiiiiKition, and in the case iinme- 
'liately liefoie us wc shall hereafter 
show, that some, of the Bishop's 
questions can only be indirectly an¬ 
swered, and that the answer shall 
nevertheless he “ full, clear, and 
uiicqiji\oc.il.’* .Such questions the 
'Bishop is jiistilied in asking, and in 
requiring an answer either in writing 
or vied voce. Mr. Wilson calls this 
right in question, and as he ex.- 
piossos the sum and anhst^t^f w 
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the objections, advanced against the 
legality of the Bishop’s proceeding, 
it will be proper to recite his words. 

** But his lArdship may, and no doubt will 
reply; 1 neither propose nor impose my 
elghty-^even questions as Articles of Faith j 
hot as my mode of examination f and by the 
forty>eiglith canon, 1 have a right to exa¬ 
mine not only those who are candidates for 
holy orders, but those alao who apply for 
licences to curacies, 

** Bnt of what are the eighty-seven 
qnestions an exoiattuilion ? not or a pek- 

sonts COMPBTHNCV FOR THE DUK llls- 
CnaAOB OF HIS MINIBTEKlAt. FUNCTIONS; 
BVT OF HIS FAITH ON CERTAIN POINTS OF 
uiviNiTV. Now what a man's faith ihould 
be, the Clinrcli of England has deciticd in 
her lliirty-iiinc Articles full years ago: 
nor has she ever since altered her stand.ird 
of dootrine. An examination tlieioforc of 
a person's faith ought to lie by no other 
atandard than the Thirty-nine Articles: any 
thing more on the subject of faith, is an 
nsiirpatioii of aiitiioiily and power, and the 
imposing of a yoke on lueti’s (‘oiiscieiices. 
A person utterly iiiGompctent to the dis¬ 
charge of the miuisterial fiiiictiniis, might 
answer the questions to his lairdship's sa¬ 
tisfaction ; for a dumb man might do it in 
writing as be requires. However then 
his liordship may take shelter, and rest Ins 
defence under the woid eitaniination, and 
the forty-eighth canon; >ct still 1 contend, 
that the eighty-seven cjiicstions are to all 
practical purposes new .irtirlcs of Faitli. 
As a mode of examiiiatimi of a man’s abi¬ 
lity and qmlilications for the ofiiec of tlic 
Christian ininiBtiy,as I shall show speeilily, 
the eighty-seven questions are to the 
greatest degree unavailing, nay, altogether 
puerile: and the only pui pose they can 
answer, is, to ascertain whether a man’s 
Ihith agrees with lii^ Lordship’s, on those 
subjects which he proposes for answeg. 
But still, his lairdsiiip will say; by the 
rofty-elglitli Canon 1 have a right to exa¬ 
mine, and I will examine on wliat subject 
J please. Now, let it be admitted, tliat 
Ids Lordship has a right to exaiiiiiie by the 
forty-eighth Canon; still he has no right to 
examine on what mdpect he pleases: for, 
npon that ground he might examine on the 
German language, and refuse a man ordi¬ 
nation, or a licence to a curacy, because 
• be is not a proficient in it. Jiiit by thtf 
Canons he has ant a light to examine on 
% what subject he pleases; for the Slth, 
5ftth, and 36th fjanons have deti'rraiiied, 
the ^SBUect of examination, which is, that 
^ aMOdidate at leaM " be able to yield an 


amsount of his fiiitli in Latin aeiuriUng to 
the aitieles of religion, appioved in tlie 
synod of the bishops and cleigy of this 
realm, one thousand five hundred sixty, and 
two, and In cuiifirin the same by sufficient 
testimonies oni of the Holy .Seiiptiiies.” 
Heie is the subject of exanimation speci¬ 
fied, and it keeps close to the 'riiirty-lime 
Articles as now constructed, and not as 
Bishop Marsh may alter the construction, 
or increase the miiiiber of them. To exa¬ 
mine otheiwise is contrary to the Canons, 
and illegal.” Vilsoii, p. IH—2(1. 

It is, wc believe, the ordinary 
practice of our Bishops to recom¬ 
mend certain standard works in 
theology to the attention of candi¬ 
dates for orders, and to make in¬ 
quiry into their proficii*iic_\ in theo¬ 
logical studies, and cspeciiilly into 
their acquaintance with the Cteck 
Testament, before they proceed to 
ordain them. This is a wide de¬ 
parture from the restricled examina¬ 
tion, which Mr. Wilson represents 
as the only legal ^^amillatioll, and 
ill bi^ialf of which lie appeals to the 
canons of the Church. Upon this 
point we are at issue with him. 

Mr. Wilson will probably admit, 
that nothing is illegal, which is not 
contrary to law, and that whatoei* 
is agreeable to law is logal. Now 
by the act IB Klizahetli c. \ii. s. 5. 
which eitherdcsignedly or igjiuraiitly 
is overlooked by every writer in the 
present controversy, it is among 
other things provided, 

“ That none shall he made minister, or 
admitted to preach or administer tlio> Sa¬ 
craments being under the age of four and 
twenty years, nor unless he fiist bung to 
the Bishop of that diocese, from men 
known to the Bishop to be of sound leli- 
gion, a testimonial hotli of his honest life, 
and of his piot'essing the doetrihe ex¬ 
pressed in the- said Articles; nor unless he 
be able to answer and rituler to the Ordi¬ 
nary an aeetmnt of his faith in Latin, 
according to the said At tides, or have 
special gift or ability to be a preacher; 
nor shall be admitted to the orjicr of 
deacon oi niiiiistiy, nnlr'>s he.shall first 
subscribe to the s.vid Articles." 

On this statute, the only law pro¬ 
perly so called, which governs the 
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case, it Inay be observed, that there 
is a difference between the trial or 
examination of the Deacons, of 
whiAu it is only required, that they 
** shall subscribe to the said Ar¬ 
ticles,” and that of the Minfsleil or 
Priests, of whom it is further re¬ 
quired, that they shall be able to 
ANSWER and render to the Ordi¬ 
nary an account of their faith in 
Latin aocording to thi^ said Arti¬ 
cles.” Of the Priest, tliorefore, is 
required not merely a siibscrijitioii 
to the Articles, but an ability to 
render an account of his faith in 
Latin, in testimony of his learniiijii;; 
and according to the said Articles, 
in proof of his conformity with 
theni: hut first there wa.i requireil 
of nim an ability to answer. To 
answer inqilies at least a previous 
question: but if we retneniber in 
whose reign this statute was passed, 
it is not unnatural or unreasonable 
to understand the ability to aiiNwer, 
with reference to the logical (hspiu 
tatioiis which were conimon to tlie 
age, in which the candidate would 
be opposed by i.ubtle sophisms, and 
be expec’ted to remove those so¬ 
phisms, and thus to render an ac¬ 
count of his faith according to tlie 
Articles. If thib Jiiterpretation be 
rejectedt as too refined, and the 
words of the statute be inlerjircted 
in their ordinary sense, it w'ill ne\< r- 
Iheless be diHicnIi to jiruve in de¬ 
fiance of this statute, that any ex¬ 
amination, grounded more or less 
directly upon the Articles, and con¬ 
ducted by question and answer is 
illegal. 

From the act of 1571 we proceed 
to the canons of lti04, which hav¬ 
ing the authority of Convocation, 
although not of Parliament, are held 
to be binding upon the Clergy where 
they are not invalidated by any 
subsequent enactment. By canon 
xxxivs the. Bishop is forbidden to 
ordain ahy person, except he 

takcu some degree of scliool in 
eitller of the said Universities, or at the 
least except he be able to yield an account 
of his faith in Latin, according do the 


Articles of Religion approved in the synod 
of the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, 
one thousand five hundred sixty and two, 
and to confirm the same by sufHcieht tes¬ 
timonies out of Holy Senpfliic, and ex- 
rept moreover he shall exliibit lettcis tes¬ 
timonial,” &c. 

This canon must not be under¬ 
stood as a tacit repeal of the pro¬ 
visions of Klizabeth’s ai t, which is 
still in force, ami is recognized and 
explained by 23 (ieoigc 11. cap. 
xxviii. U (liHers, however, from 
Klixabeth's act, in om: important 
particular, by requiring n confirma¬ 
tion of flic candidate’s profession 
accoidiiig to the Articles, by suffi¬ 
cient testimonies out of lloly Scrip¬ 
ture. It is obvious, therefore, that 
I lie act ami the canon must be 
taken and construed togcl her as one 
ciiaclmciit, amt that the restrictions 
iijiou the Bishop’s power of exami¬ 
nation arc to be iletei mined accord¬ 
ingly. lie is not at liberty, except 
in luirtaiii excepted i-ases, to ordain 
wliomsoe\er ho sliall think proper, 
but the eamlidate must at least be 
alile to give an accuiiiit of bis faith 
in Latin according to the Articles, 
and to confirm the same by sufficient 
testimonies out of Holy Scriptures. 
Not a syllable is here said respect- 
iiig the maximum of theological 
knowledge wliich a Bishop may re.- 
quirc ■ tin-/Mii/f/nK/a only is fixed; 
and it is fixed in terms whieh imply 
Ih-dt imirc is desirable and may be 
required. 

This view of the subject is con¬ 
firmed by the preface to the Offices 
of Oidination, which are recognized 
by the Act of IJiiiforiniiy, and of 
wliicli, by the provisions of that 
act, the thiity-sixth Article is now 
to be imdcritood. The Bishop is 
there stated to be at liberty to or¬ 
dain the e-aiuiiddte, after examina¬ 
tion and trial, finding him learned in 
'the Latin tongue, and suffieiently in¬ 
structed in the Holy Scripture.” Is 
the cxamiiiatioii here prescribed re¬ 
stricted “ to the Thirty nine Articles 
as now constructed?” AnTdrmay 
there not in this “ examination,” ^ 
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well as in the Bishop’s eighty-seven 
questions, be a disUmilarity ** from 
those which are put to candidates for 
holy orders, in our truly pious and 
devout Ordination Othcos /” Wil¬ 
son, p. 23. 

The 35th canon prescribes an ex¬ 
cellent mode of .examination. 

The Bishop before lie admit any per¬ 
son to holy orders ahall dilii;ently exannuc 
him in the presence of those ministers, 
that shall assist him at the imposition of 
hands: and if 4 he said Bishop ha*e any 
lawful impediment, he shall raiisc the said 
iiiiiiisters raiefiilly to examine eveiy siiih 
person so to be uidried. Provided,’* 6lc. 

Thus tile Bishop, or his deputy, 
is constituted sole .judge of the can¬ 
didate’s qualitications. It ina^ be 
thought inconsistent with tlie spirit 
and design of this runoii, that when 
the Bishop of Peterborough issues 
his Questions, he tlosires all candi¬ 
dates for orders in liis diocese “ to 
take special notice, thatifaiiy (pies- 
tion teiiiaiiis unanswered, or reeei-ves 
an uii'>atisfaclory uiisner, it may 
tend to their exehisioii from tiie si)- 
cred oHice.” The Bishop's meuiiiiig 
may, however, be, (hat the neglect 
to answer, or the delbery of an iin- 
satislaclory answer, w'ill appear to 
him a failure in those indispeiisahie 
requisites njioii which the act of 
Kiizabeth and the canon rerjuire him 
to insist. He may coiifetid, and 
with great reason, that the 'ory 
object of his questions is to make 
candidates t>ivc an necount of their 
faith according to tiie Articles, atit^ 

' confirm the same bv sutlieient testi- 

ft • ^ 

monies out of the Holy Scripture. 
He may contend that what is called 
the Cahinistic interpretation ctf/tnof 
be confirmed by .siitiicieiit testimo¬ 
nies out of Scripture; and therefore 
is not the interpretation which he is 
bound to require. He may say that 
the only sense in whit ii the faith can 
* be coiiiiriued is his sense, (and in' 
^ this opinion he must he .joined by 
all who do not hold with Calvin ;) 
and that therefore those fiersons hy 
whom flis sense is re.jected arc iii er¬ 
ror respecting the fiiith and the Scrip¬ 


tures. Mr. Wibon’s assertion that 
Bishops are to examine merely as 
to compettney is the sole answer 
which this reasoning can receive, 
and as the assertion rests upon the 
Imrl authority of the asserter, it 
does not require refutation. Yet 
any one but a controversialist might 
be expected to perceive that a can¬ 
didate is not competent unless he 
understands tlie Scripture correctly; 
unless he brings the proper texts to 
support the various articles of our 
faith: and who is to be the .judge 
of this propriety but the Bishop 
who is commanded to examine, and 
what are the Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough’s Questions but such an 
exainiuation ? If Mr. Wilsim’s rea¬ 
soning proves any thing it proves 
this; that the otlice of a Bishop is 
merely ministerial, and that he may 
be compelled by law to ordain or to 
license any person who cun translate 
the 'rhirty-iniie Arfieles into Latin, 
and who will siihscrihe to them as 
containing his belief. But as he 
may not be quite sati*>fied with this 
reductio ad absurduni, we proceed 
to other topics upon which he is 
equally conclusive. 

Is It in sober seriousness, that 
Mr. Wibon (p. GtQ admonishes the 
University of C'ainbndifc to» remove 
the Bisho}! of Peterboiongh from 
his chair, on the authority of the 
Royal Ueelaratioii, and for the al¬ 
leged ofl'ence of having violated 
that Declaration ? Is it poS!»d>lc 
that IVlr. Wilson is ignorant, that 
the Declaration has no power to 
authorize such a proceeding, or to 
direct that any man shall be dis¬ 
possessed of his freeliold? Mr, Wil¬ 
son and the autiior of Episcopal 
Innovation should make some fur¬ 
ther progress in the study of the 
law, livtbre they again venture upon 
the discussion of a legal question : 
they would then be more caatious 
in applying the terms arbitrary^ 
illegal^ and unconstilutionalf and 
would refrain fionx renewing t^e 
clamour against the Consolidation 
Bill, lifiat if conveys to .the Bishops 
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new ani extraordinary powers. The 
Bill was largely defended from this 
imputation in the twelfth Number of 
the* Christian Reraembraticer, and 
it is only nec’essary to repeat, fthat 
that power, the power of summary 
removal of curates, was not newly 
introduced into the Consolidation 
Act, but was copied almost verbatim 
ft literatim, from 53 (icorge III. 
cap, 140. {Lord Harrftwby*s Bill), 
36 George III. c. 83. (Sir William 
Scott’s Bill), and 12 Anne c. 12., 
and is also recognised in an old 
constitution of Edmund Archbishop 
of Canterbury, quoted by Burn 
with an explanatoiy coiiiiiieiit from 
Johnson. 

I.t is'recorded by the author of 
Episcopal lnno^iltion : 

One young man liJis been refused linly 
orders, and Iwo liave been dis¬ 

missed from their sitnalnms, beranse wlirn 
they wished to obtnn lii.s T.ordsliip's saiir- 
tion and liecnsc to otfieiate in In', dioeeso, 
they either declined to adopt these ‘Ours 
tions,' as tlie iiie<]iniii of <idmissioii or did 
not satisfy the Ibsliop in their views rc- 
sperting them. 'I'he Arlirlcs, the Li- 
turg}/, and-tlie Ordtrs and Itegulntious of 
tlie • Kstahlished Church ‘ made no divi¬ 
sion between his jMrds/np and these three 
gcntlemin, but these * QUKsrioxs,’ these 
‘questions’ eot/y weio distmetly placed as 
the key Ui let into and to lock out raiiili- 
dales and clergymen from his Lordship's 
diocese. The J!i<.hop's Chuigc and ins 
Declarations when applied to during his 
piimaiy visitation hold precisely the same 
tone ' Tims liavc the Kcv. the Ueetor of 
WtttuncA, ihe Kev. tlie Rector of Biather- 
wicke, and the Kev. the Rector of Iturlon 
Latimer, Northumptoiisliire, all been de¬ 
prived of the sei vices of young men of 
nnimpeached, and, we believe, nninipeach- 
able ehaiactcrs, within the veij' short 
space*of time during which his Loidship 
has possessed the Rishopric of Peter- 
. borough, and wholly through the arbitrary 
and illegal imposition of these new articles 
of faith. 

We have reason to believe, and we 
earne8|ly liope that some of these parties 
will make, legal inquiry into this tremen¬ 
dously alarming evil. Tlic genuine sons of 
t!^ Church are literally turned out of their 
own doors by tlie arbitrary and iron rod 
of mnrpation and despotism. His Lord- 
sMp greatly commends the' Curtdo^ Act,' 


which allows every Hidiop to dismiss a 
curate for * any cause,' wliicli shall appear 
good to himself.” Advei tiseinent, p. iii. 

....“ The Bishop holds suit a threat, 

* that if any question remains niianswered, 

or receives an iiiisiitistactory answer, it 
may tend to theii exclusion from the sacred 
office.’ This is little less than saying. If 
you do not rrreive the'system of doctrines, 
which / hare here placed before you, I will 
not ordain you . 

“ The illegality, as well as danger, of 
such a piocecding, docs not need much 
proof. That his lordship^ would subject 
iiiMiself to the censure and cognizance of 
tiie roiiits of law, weic he to letnsc candi¬ 
dates oi'diii.ilioii, simply hee.iusc tlie\ de¬ 
clined snhseiihiiig to ids lordship's ‘ view 
of (he new covenant,' as exhibited in these 
t 1 ue<>tions, there can be little doubt.” 
liitiodiictiuii, p. xii. 

It will abridp^e tlio labours of a 
tedious roiitrover'^y to admit, that 
the farts arc; as (hey are re|)ri;seutcd 
by this writer, altlioiip^li the case is 
peeidiarly liable to niisrepro.senta-' 
lion, allUoiu>h the credulity of a 
pol*einu; is idinost proverbial, and 
the evidenee iijxm which he relies is 
ss'ldoin .subject to a cross cvaiiiiiia- 
lion. If this writer’s olFensivc and 
eonteiitious hope and belief should 
be realized, if tlie Bishop's Ques¬ 
tions should upon these or any siini- 
l.ircase.s which may occur be exposed 
to “ cuquirv,” and the “ cog¬ 
nizance of the courts of law,'* we 
have no ifoubt that the subject will 
be amply discussed, and that wc 
.shall obtain far lietter iiiforinatioii 
upon ils lepral merits, than wc at 
present possess. But perhaps it may 
prevent the <li.sn;raeeful and unbe¬ 
coming transaction of a curate or a 
candidate for orders, appealing to 
the temporal courts against the judg¬ 
ment of a Bishop, to recite the re¬ 
marks of Burn on the discretionarv 
power of the Bishops in the rejec¬ 
tion of candidates. 

* .... “ Since it is said to be discretionary 
ill the Bishop whom he will admit to tlie 
order of priest or deacon, and that lie is 
not obliged to give any reason fur his refu¬ 
sal, (1 Still. 1 Johns. .S<i Wovad.dli. 1 . 
c. 3 .) Uiis implieth that he may insist upon 
what previous terms of quaiitication he 
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sliall think proper, consUtcntwitb law and 
right. And by the Statntp, Rnbrir, and 
Canon-aforegoing, be » not reqiiirrd, but 
permitted, olily to admit persons «o and .so 
qualified: and prohibited to admit any 
without, but not enjoined to peiiiiit any 
peraons, although they have surh and siirli 
qualificationH.” Burn, vol. iii. p. i}4. Art. 
Ordination. 

The right of the liishop to put 
these, or any olher questions, to 
candidates for orders, is unques¬ 
tionable. No man can prove, that 
he has a natural, or even a civil 
right, to be udmitteil; or that he 
sustains any injury nhieh the courts 
can redress, in not being admit tod 
to orders; and it is an essential ])art 
of the Episcopal ofHce to juilge and 
determine, who is til or unfit to be 
admitted, and what shall he the qna- 
liHcations for adinissiun. If the 
Bishop proposes a (piestioii, and ihe 
answer, in the Bishop’s jiidgiiieiit, 
is unsatisfactory in such seaso, as to 
betray cither a defieioncy* t»f learn¬ 
ing, an obliquity of understanding, 
or an erroneous faith, the Bishop ^is 
justified in rejecting the eaiidi<Iate, 
and is accountable to no tribunal 
upon earth. 

It is not quite so clear a question, 
whether the Bishops of our Church 
are invested with any similar right, 
either founded in law, or derived 
from the ordinary and iinnienioriul 
usage of the Church, whicit has the 
authority of law, in virtue of which 
they may propose questions to cu¬ 
rates applying for a licence, and re¬ 
fuse the licence desired, because 
the questions projiosrd are nut an¬ 
swered, or not satisfactorily answer¬ 
ed. The Act of Elizabeth docs not 
appear to apply to this case: the 
48th canon prescribes, that, * 

** No curate or minister shall be por^ 
niitted to nerve in any place without exami¬ 
nation and admishion of the Bioliop of the 
Diocese, or uidinary of the place, having 
episcopal jurisdiction, in writing, nndcr 
Ilia hand and seal, having respect to the 
greatness of the cure, and the mectness of 
tbe*^j>dlty. And the said ruiates and mi- 
•oisters, if they remove from one diocese to 
another, riiall not be by any means ad¬ 


mitted to serve, without testimony of tlie 
Rinhop of the Diocese, or ordinary of the 
place, as aforesaid, wlience they come in 
u'riting, of their honesty, ability, anibcon- 
foriiiity to the ecclesiastical laws of the 
Chill oh cfi' Engliind.” 

The flr•^t clause of this canon is 
universal, “ No curate or minister,” 
and the only doubt that can 
arise must refer to the meaning of 
the word exautine. The saftne word 
occurs in the 30th canon; and 
thence we may readily ascertain its 
import. 

No Bishop shall institute any to a 
benefice, who hath been ordained by any 
Ollier BLsIiop, except be first shew nnto 
him bis letters of orders, and bring him a 
siitncieiir testimony of his former good life 
and hcliaviuiir, if tlie Bishop shall require 
it . and, lastly, shall appear, upon due exa¬ 
mination^ to he worthy of his iiiiiiistiy.” 

Here the urdinatioA of the appli¬ 
cant, and his good l>f^ tind behavi. 
our, are mentioned separately aiul 
previously ; examination, therefore, 
extends to soinetliiiig more, \iz. to 
learning, and to doctrine. The cuin- 
meiit of Bum is: 

“ As to the matter tf learning, it hath 
been partinilaily allowed not only by the 
coiiits of King’s Reiicli and Common Pleas, 
hut also by the high court of Parliament, 
that the ordinary is not acconntahle to any 
temporal eourt, for the measures he takes, 
or the rules by which he proceeds in exa- 
miinng and judging, only he must examine 
in cunvciiient time, and refuse in conve¬ 
nient time; and tliat the clerks having 
been ordained, and so prcsiiiiicd to tie of 
good abilities, doth not take away or di- 
iiiinish the right, which the statute above 
reeiteil, doth give to the Bishop, to whom 
the presentation is made to examine and 
judge. (Jibs. BO7. Show. 88. 4 Mofl. tM. 

Lev. 311.’’ Bum, vol. i. Article, Be¬ 
nefice. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Bi¬ 
shop has a right of examining a 
clerk, presented to a benefice; and 
although the right is orcKnarily 
waived, it is not therefore abolished. 
In the Welsh Dioceses, it is ^e- 
quently enforced in the rejection of 
clergymen imperfectly acquainted 
with Vhe Welsh language, and there- 
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fore incapable of cxcrcisiiif^ tlicir 
ministry in tlic 'Welsh distrirts. 
Whether it is expedient to revive 
this Viistnin of exiimiuatioii in the 
Engiiish Uiocebi-s, uiut in wlrt^t man¬ 
ner, and to wlnt extent, the right 
shall be exercised is a tUtrerciit 
question. But if eandidiites for or¬ 
ders cannot be ordained without 
examination ; if elcrks presented to 
a beuctiel; are liable to (•saniination; 
and if curates shall not be permitted 
to serve without I'.iamhiation and 
admission, is it ju'>t to stigmatize 
the Bishop of 1'eteiborough's claim 
to examine, as arbitrar\, nneonsti- 
lutionul, and iilcgal ? The absliaet 
right, however superseded in mo- 
deri| practice, i'* sanctioned by the 
laws which govern the (Ibiirch; and 
it is unjustly and lint rids denied 1)y 
the writer, who, willnmt reference 
to law or eatfon, lias assumed the 
illegality of ihj* quest ion- pro¬ 
posed. 

“ The rule is made to extend to* indi¬ 
viduals already iii the niinistiy, hut ic- 
siioviiig into the l>io('tse of l^eteilioroiigli. 
It is lieic proper to observe, that in no 
foinicr iiistincc, either in that or any 
other diocese, has it lutheitn been di-eiiied 
ncee.ssary in .siieli in'itaiiees to re(|iiire an 
examination, or to denisiud any furlliri 
pi oof of c|iia1ificatiuii,' than a testimonial 
aigned hy*thref neen'dited clergymen, and 
cuiinteisiiriicd by the Hisliop ot the Dio¬ 
cese, uheio the nidividn.'il III ipicstion hilt 
resided, declaiiitoiy of his conduct and 
pnnriples. The ohvinns leasoii for dis¬ 
pensing with fiiitlici cx.iminatiun, has been 
the 'conseioiisness of il.s havins; previously 
orciiri’cd on the tu'o several ut'casioiis of 
his having taken dearon’s and piiust's ei¬ 
ders ; and a just preMiiiiptioii, that the 
iidulity with which it is atiested that lu: 
fulfilled past engaaement^, foiins a siithei- 
ent pledge for Iheir future ]>eirnriiiaiiee. 
Ilut acrording to the rocciitly-inti odiieed 
sy.stem, an indiviiliial may have exen ised 
Ins ministry foi seseial years in othei dio¬ 
ceses i he may have fulfilled Ins duties in 
the most exenipkiiy inaiiner, and been se¬ 
lected* in conseijiieiu'e of high testinioiiy 
being home to iiis diaractci and piinci- 
ples, to 611 a similar silii.ilion in the dmeesn 
o6 Pcterhoioiigh , and yet, with all these 
reeomniendations in liis behalf, and a com¬ 
pliance witli the usual prescribed forms, 
on his evincing a reluctance to acAidc to 
ReMEMBRANCEH, No. 25. 


the propositions so often alindcil to, he 
may be rcgected. 

Blit this is not all: his lordship has 
niinoimued his intention of eiqendiiig tlie 
examination to peisoiis applying for iiisti- 
tiitioii to a henehc ; and niiWs the hiisis 
of oxaniiiiation ad ted in other instances 
be adopted in this, the individual may in¬ 
cur the loss of a henefi(;c.'’ P. ‘,'3. 

The Bisliiip has not annoiiricetl 
tills intention in his Primary Charge, 
from which we extract his own 
statement of the reason, upon which 
he projioses the questions to elergy- 
nieii applying for a lieeiiee to a 
euraev. 

*^The examination as well for a enrate’s 
licence as for holy nrdeis,! generally make 
hy propoung rurtaiii (pirsliuiis relating to 
the principal ductriiies of our t'hiireh, that 
1 may li‘iun from the answers to those 
r|ucstii>i<s, wlirtliei I can cnnscirntioiisly 
dcclaie, ^what evciy Bishop declares in a 
cm .lie's liceiicc") that I ‘ /«//// vmijifle' in 
ins ‘ suHiid tfoclrnir.’ I mean not Uierehy 
(u disci edit the lelteis te.stimonijl, which 
it is usual to hiing on such occasions. 
When throe clergymen ni my own diocese 
declare, lhal the peison of whom they tes¬ 
tify, ‘ hath lived piously, soberly, and lio- 
lu-stly, and diligently applied himself to 
his studies,' they hear witness to facts, 
which f din leady to hcliuve on their asser¬ 
tion. And if tliey belong to another dio¬ 
cese, the coiinu'i-signatiiie of the Bishop 
of that diocese, expiessiiig, that they arc 
woitliy of credit, affords the same satisfac¬ 
tion, winch a Bishop derives from a per- 
.sonal knowledge of his own clergy. But 
when tliese cleraynien, whether ut my own 
fir of another dioef se, ]iroceed ni their tes- 
tiiiioaial from the suiiject of morafit, to 
the subject of floctriw. they certify what 
IS inatts'r of opinion, not what is matter of 
fact. And a rlcrgyinan may be of opiiii 9 n, 
that the doctrine niaiiitaiiied by the person 
of wlioiii he tcsu6cs, is the doctrine of the 
Establislieii Chiiicii, wliirh a Bioltop, on 
examination of that person, may 6nd rea- 
siin >0 entertain a veiy different lipiiiion. 
In these times especially, when that which 
some peisons call the doctiineof the Esta¬ 
blished Cliineh, IS very different from that 
which is so called hy others, the <*xaiiiina- 
tion leqiiired by the eanoiis is to much the. 
more iiecussaiy, in addition to the usual 
testiiiiuuial Nor docs the counter signa¬ 
ture of the Bishop, if a person comes from 
another dioeese, remove this necessity on 
the part tif the Bishop who is to graiJt tbg 
licence. When a Bishop ronntersigns a 

c; 
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testimonial for a curate, who removes to 
anothrr diocese, he bears testimony to tiic 
credit of ^le subscribers, not to the ortho¬ 
doxy of the curate, whom he does not exa¬ 
mine. At least, biirh an examination, on 
such occasions, is very unusual. And tes¬ 
timony to the credit of the siiliscribers, in 
mci e matters of ppimon, cuii aniounl to 
noihuijt more tlifiii this, tlifit tliey would 
not assert what they ticheved to be talse. 
But as they iniiy he mmialtt n in their l>e- 
licf, ami no eouiiler-signatiiie eaii warrant 
their intallibiJity, an examination by the 
Bishop who ib to grant the licence, is no 
mark of disrespect either to the clergy 
who subsetibe the testimonial, or to the 
Bishop who countersigns it. Nor must we 
foi get, that tlicir testimony to doctrine, is 
mei c wgative testimony : it goes only as 
fer as they know. Surely then, when a 
Bishop IS reqiiiicd to declare that he fully 
confide.s in the sound doctrine of a curate, 
he may he pcimitted, without offence to 
any one, to satisfy Intn/ie/ff that he does 
not make this suleiim declaration, without 
good reason. When a candidate applies 
fur holy orders, he bi ings to the Bishop a 
similar testimonial; and if lie comcjj fioni 
another diocese, a similar connter-signatnie 
from the Bishop of that diocese. But even 
wiili such a testimonial, and such a eonvter 
siguatiiie, he cannot be oidaiiied u-it/imt 
examimHoa, Yet no one is offended with 
such exaniinaiion; and no one questions 
the power of a Bishop to reject a candi¬ 
date, if, Willi all his testimonials, he is 
touiul deficient, either in learning or doe- 
tiiiie. But the canon requites an exami¬ 
nation, as well as on the licensing of cii- 
lafcs, as on coiifcri'iiig holj’"ordei.i. For 
the licensing of curates ix not nieie matter 
Ilf form; it is attended with a sciioiisie- 
spoiisibility : iuid il a curate is licensed, 
who delivers doctiiiies inconsistent with 
tlwse of the Kstahhshed Chureh, the Bi- 
sjiop who grants the licence, is aiiswerahic 
for the propagaiioii of those dnetniies. 
It is true, that Bidiops may he iiiiataken, 
as well as the inferior clergy : but in acts 
foi wliicli they are Uumselvea n-spntisihfe, 
they must exercise their own judgnfont to 
the best of their own ability.” Cliaigc, 
p. tf't—V6, note. 

The result of the wlutlc is this: 
that a Bishop has an iindoubteti 
right to examine, not only bel'ore 
ordination, but also before he in¬ 
stitutes to a benefice, or licenses to 
a wi^cy ; and it is absurd to im- 
‘pute any illegal act to the Bishop of 
Fetcrboroiigh, unless we stre pre* 


pared to shew that under the pre¬ 
tence of an examination, he has 
really required subscription td new 
articlq^ of faith. His adversaries 
hiwe asserted that this is the fact; 
hut they have not comlescended to 
furnish us with jtroof; and we are 
at liberty therefore to take leave of 
this pari; of the siibjeut by putting 
a short uu(4 simple question to Mr. 
Wilson anil his coadjutors. Will 
an incumhent of their religious sen¬ 
timents employ a curate of the 
Bishop of I'etcrborongirs religions 
sentiments or of otns? If such a 
pel son should be strongly recom¬ 
mended to them, will tiiev not an- 
swer, have they not answtied again 
and again, * The young man is un¬ 
objectionable in point of learning 
and morals, but his views are not 
seriptiiral; he is itot (piulitied to 
teach the Gospel^ for he tiues not 
understand it; we dare not entrust 
the 'souls of our people to his care ** 
That is to say, he may subscribe 
the Articles as readily and as con¬ 
scientiously as any C'alvinist in the 
country, and still fail to convince 
a Calviiiistic incumbent of his com¬ 
petence. Why then should the 
mere act of snb.se liption convince 
the Bishop of the diocese \ and if 
the Bishop be iiueonvmced, is he 
not legally ami morally at liberty to 
say so? 

From this tedious iiivestigulioii of 
the, legality, we now proceeil tft the 
theological ]iarl of the question, of 
which our view must necessarily 
be siiperticial and cursory, .since 
'* Episcopal Innovation'’ alone would 
involve us in all the sophistcy ami 
mysticism of the doctrine of Calvin. 

The Bishop’s (Questions are divided 
into nine chapters, coiiceriiaig, 1. 
Kedemption by Jesus Christ: II. 
Originul Sin; HI. FrcC-Will: IV. 
Justitiealion, 1. in reference i’o ever¬ 
lasting salvation ; 2. in reference to 
its cause; 9. in reference to.the 
time when it takes place ; V. Ever¬ 
lasting Salvation . VT. Predestina- 
tion*.' VII. Regeneration; VHI. Re* 
iiovulion: IX. The Holy Trinity. 
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The Qucslious are in number 
eighty-seven: and hence it is in¬ 
terred that the Bishop has added 
to the Articles, as if each Article 
comprised but one single uin^vid^d 
proposition, c»r its if in an examina¬ 
tion, founded upon tlie Articles, one 
question only could he asked upon 
one article. 

“ Of tiiu ntW chapters ia %%liicii 
quuAtioDS afe contained, fivi aie on the 
name siibjerb, winch the Church of Eng¬ 
land has defined in her Thiity-iiinc Ar- 
tieiea: viz. Original Sin, Free Will, Justi* 
Hcatiop, PicdestiiMtioii, and the duly 
Tiinii3'. On the other/bicr clia|>ti'i!>, viz. 
Redi!iii|ttiou by Je»iis Cliriiit, cvciliibtiug 
Salvation, Regeneration or the New Until, 
and Kinovation, the Chinch of Etighiiid 
halt no Aitides. It is evident then, that 
Ins Lurdthi|) considers the 'riiirty-iiine 
Ai tide!, f/i'/rc/nr as M theii niiiiiber and 
siibjeets: and nut only so, but deficient 
in clearness and )p‘ispienity. If lie docs 
not, why doe^ lie make additional Artides ( 
And why dues lie hung forw'ai d sohjects, 
III a new form and niainioi, whieh she h.is 
already defined r His landsliip cvidifiitly 
think.H that the Thirty-niiic Articles, .is 
they are at picseiit roiistriicted, aie ?»• 
SH(ficieat far X\vi pin poses for which tlie v 
wcrc intendoi]: and tlie.refore attempts in 
his nine diapteis, to supply their de¬ 
ficiency both III niiiiibcr and de.iiiiess. 
Hut it his Lnidstiip's Ai tides, whieh an* 
on the same snhjectM- as st'iiie of the 
'I'hiity-iiiiiiv Artides of the Cliiireh of 
ICngliiiid, fturec with them, then I woiihl 
contend they are altugetlior Huneeistitin/: 
.ind if they diifer fium them, then E would 
hope, that he himself would admit, that 
they ought to be iejected. And as to the 
aildiltoiial Articles, wlien did the Cliinch 
of Kiiglaml aiilhoiiri' and empower Hishup 
Maish to make Uieiii? When did Convo¬ 
cation employ him upon a work ot such 
inipuitaiice and iiiagiiitiiiie ^ And what 
light or aiithuiity has he to impost them 
upon oAieis.” P. 14. 

It i.s in (his »t^le iiiiU bpirit (hut 
Mr. Wilboii introduces his “ Ro- 
niaiks upon tlic Biahop of Peter¬ 
borough’s £ighly-foiir Qiicslioiis 
and il wus reserved for his iiigcnuily 
(o discover that “ the Church of 
Kn^lund has no articles" upon ile- 
deiiiptiun by Jesus Christ, everlast¬ 
ing Salvation, Kegencratiou, and 
Keiiovatiou, and tltut a churclp has 


stood for 250 yours without a foruial 
recognition of these fuurlameiital 
tluctrines, without piibliely profess¬ 
ing Redemption as the fo^iidiition, 
and everlasting Salvation as tiie end 
and objeel of' our f.iith and hope. 
Is it thus that the genuine sons of 
the Church undertake her defence, 
hy proclaiming her deiiciency in the 
most essential articles? And is it 
thus that they iiiaiiitaiii that the 
Articles should be subscribed iii 
their ** plain and full im'ariiiig," in 
their literal and grainmatical 
sense?” The Layman has nol suf- 
ferefl Mr. Wilson's lemenly to e.'»cape 
without (lie detection and tiie re¬ 
proof which it deseives: ami In: 
will prtdiably he pers'.iadi'tl to read 
a:<am 1ln‘ foriiiidaries of our ('hurch, 
before he veiituies to repeat the 
assertion, that upon such and such 
doctiiiics “ the ('hurch has no arti¬ 
cles.” The second ami the thirt y- 
tu'st Ai'liclc treat of liidetnplion: 
the sAivetilh Aillrle proposes ever¬ 
lasting iJfc to mankind by Christ; 
tbo eighth .Article recognizes the 
three Cieeils, of which the Atlia- 
nasiaii Creeil distiiietly sjieaks of 
what “ IS necessary to evertasting 
Salvation the seventeenth speaks 
ot liniigiii^ men by t iiiist to eixr- 
lasting Salvation ; a mi the cigh- 
teeiitli in its very title or lieadmg is 
” Of attaiuiiig etirnal SaleatioH." 
The ninth Article treats of Itege- 
ncratioH in two sepaiate clauses, in 
one of which n net is in the f.alin 
Articles is translated hy bapthrd m 
tile English, and the doctiiite i,s 
turther l.iui down in the lifteeiitli 
and tweiitv-foiirlli .Articb is jSlr. 
Wilson’s subterfuge in the pretence, 
that the Church has no Articles ex¬ 
pressly headeil or entitled “ Of 
Redemption by Jesus Christ, iSLe. i" 
Even this pretence will tail him in 
respect of eternal Salvation, the 
title of the eighteeuth Article. 

It is worthy of remark, that Mr. 
Budd, 111 his Sermon, p. requires 
the exhibition, in the sermons^^nd 
ministry of the clergy, of three grent_ 
fuudaiireulal ductriues, iiainciv, 

G 2 . 
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** The total rniii of man by sin, * witli- 
ont any spark’ of {'oudm-Hs in liiiu } the 
rcbtoratioiif of iiidii, biiiiply by faitli iii a 
crucifiPtl Savionr, by winch lie is i (‘in¬ 
stated in the divine fuvniir} and tlicicgu- 
neratioii of man's uaturc, nut lueiely by 
the ontwaid siirn, but by the re(‘t'plion of 
the thiu^ si!{niiiud, the leiiewiiig of bis 
soul ill lioliiu'Ss, by the openiliun of tiic 
Holy (llnist. VVliatnver may hecuine oi 
the other dm trines ol Ki'ace, in unr calcii- 
latiun, can it he said, tliat the Gospel of 
i;race is prcaciicd, when these thiee at 
least lire not implicitly, uiid pointedly, and 
pcrscveniiKiy insisted on s"’ P. ;;9. 

Ami the nutliur of Kpiacoiviil inno¬ 
vation agrees with him: 

“ If any liold but liniuan depravity, na¬ 
tive inability, ri'gciicrtitiun by the Holy 
Spirit, I'aitii us the i^ilt ut (iod, and jiistili- 
cation by failli atone—lie has uiii tiiend- 
sliip, our iipprobaliuii, and oiir piayeis." 

1». XV. 

Thus regenr-ration, one of those 
doctriiK'S, without iubistiiig iipoii 
which, the (lospel of grace is not 
preached; and wliieli he lhal hold- 
eth, is entitled to tin* frit'iidship, 
apprubalioii, and prayers of his hre- 
tliren ; is, neve rt he less, oik* «f tiie 
doctrines, upon which Mr. Wilson 
pronounces, that the Church has no 
Articles. Such disagreement will 
appear in nuincrons instances in the 
present emit roversy. 

The Ihshop’s tirst chapter is njiuii 

Redemption hy Jesus Christ.” 
Wc reeile the fourth and fifth <|ues- 
tioiis, adding two (]|nestioiis from the 
sixth chapter, which remote every 
donbt concerning the Bishop’s iiit'an- 
ing. 

** 1. If then t'initt dud foi all nicn, 
and God is vvjIIiiik tiiatall men slimilU ho 
saved; must not they wlio fail nf salva¬ 
tion, faU tliioiiL'Ii tlicir own fault.'’ 

“■ Does it not tlieii heliove ns to iii- 
qnirc into the terms of onr redenipiion, 
that we may Icaiii to do what is n(‘ee.s<<aiy 
on onr parts, towaids tlic obtaining of 
cveilasting .salvation^ 

** C. V. 9.11. Is not then the peifoini- 
ance of good woiks a condition of eveilunl- 
iiV; tfivatioii, tliongh not of jiislifiention i 
IS. Are coiidilioiis of salvation in¬ 
compatible with the doctiine, that salva¬ 
tion u the free gift of God i or must wc 


not rather conrlnde fiuni the very circum¬ 
stance, that on the part of God the gift is 
/i tv, lie inaj' annex to the otter, witalevei 
cuiiditioiis he tliiiik.s proper to pre- 
>•(•1 »bc 

The introduetiun of the word 
terms, or conditions, calls forth tlu'. 
old exception: 

^ Now ‘ MS of' rulcuqitiui is an nii- 
.seiiptiiial phrase, llieio i^ no such word .is 
terms in the Script me; inneh less can wo 
find tlic phrase, ‘ terms <f retlemplioii.' 
Blit not to insist upon this, it is elrai, that 
ledcmpliou is eoiifoiiiided with everlastinf^ 
salvation, ill the tittli Uiiestioii; whereas, 
accuidmg to the title of the cliupter, and 
the tirst (Incstion, it ought to l.ave been 
ronfincd and refei i ed-olely to Ihe death 
of Chi 1 st. 1 nieieiy give tiiis as a piooi 
of iiiariiiiney and nmliiguity.” Wil.son, 
p. bO, -">1. 

Tlii'i'c is ueillier ^inaecuritcy noi 
aiuhigiiih in the Bishop’s language; 
and so fur from iis being clear, that 
Jlcdeiiiptioii is coiifoiiiuh'd with 
everlasting .salvation, in the lifth 
Question, lisey aie expressly and 
particularly disiiiignislicd. We have 
been redccuu'd Jmhf hy tlie grace 
ofCiod, without rendering, or hav¬ 
ing it ill our power to render, any 
thing, its the price and ]mrchnsc of 
our redemption : hiil lo tins redemp- 
lion, giatuilous upon his part, (iod 
hath amie.xed certain lerms or con¬ 
ditions, upon which, iiol for which, 
he hath made ns accepted, and ac¬ 
ceptable. 'I’o olijeel that terms is 
not a s( ii|i'..ural phrase, is u.s puerile 
as it would he to object, that the 
(iri^ek 'rcsiameitt is not written in 
Kiiglish, Ol that the Bible is not a 
moitcrn syslein of theology: Ji.nit the 
Bi.shop’.s iirgiiiiient, and the terms 
u|>oii which he iiiscsls, are found 
2 C'ot.v. t;t; m which the .Vpostle 
atlirms, that Cliiist “ died for all; 
that they which live, should not 
henceforth live unto thciiiselves, hut 
unto linn who died for theiii, and 
rose again.” These words, in mo¬ 
dern language, would be calleif the 
terms ol our redemption: and the 
layman shows the coincidence upon 
this suhji ct, m the language ot Bi- 
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shop Marsh, with that of Bishop 
Burnet; whom Mr. Wilson, upon 
another occasion, approves, as 
strongly as Mr. BmUl, in his Ap- 
pciulix, c«>n<Jeiuus. !Mr, WiR>un»pur- 
sues ills arguiueiit: 

“ But by ‘ terms of redemption,’ his 
lordslitp most probably means ternis of 
eoeriustuif^ safrntnm ; and it \i ill be most 
readily {yanted to him, that without holi¬ 
ness both of heart and liTe, a man ctmmt 
ohtnin cverlastinc; salvation; lint even then 
Ins holiness does not mi hit it.” Wilson, 
p. '.in. 

Thorn ih nothing in the Bishop’s 
luiigiiuge, no inaccuracy or ainhi- 
guity, which justitics this imputa¬ 
tion-; notliiug wliich a plain man 
limy not, if ho will both understand 
and approve. Kven (mns of ercr- 
lastirn; salration. the phrase whii-h 
Mr. Wilsuu scoiiia disposed to ap¬ 
prove, is not, accuriiing to his own 
coticoplioii, a scfiptural o\prcssion ; 
nor docs it, uccorilmg to the author 
of Kpiscopul Innovation, cohtaiii a 
sfMinder or iiioic wholoiome iloc- 
triiic. 

“ Weiciir not to say then, in answer lo 
this exliuoidiiiaiy f|neslioii,'’ fcap. v. qii. 
1*3.) that voiulihotih nl salvation," in his 
lordship's ineaniiig of vo>iditioiif>, ait: nt- 
toily * meouijiatiOh' with the doetiine, 
that salvation is the /iee ^ift ol'Ciod.’ It 
would indeed mix the two dispensations 
of Ijtw and C>ospr/,atid destroy the proper 
character of lioth. 

**' f'unditioiis, inoieovci, arc absolutely 
ineoiisislciit with the uksion of (lod, in 
t Air jiiilifiration mid safvidton. 

“ Our C'hiirrli stamps this siplrm of 
irof'/ttf Willi the brand of infamy.’' F.pise. 
Iniiov. p. h’t;. 

'I'liere is a long paragraph in |>. 
(ily which inirodnees the answer to 
the Bishop's question: the cilitors 
of the Chri-stian Ciiiurdiau may he 
ihnnk.ful for oiir forbeautiice, in not 
circMlatiiig, in unknown quarters, 
thi.s cKtraordiiiary specimen of tlieo^ 
logfeiil buftbonery. 

The Bisliop’.s second chn)iter is 
on Original Sin: the first and third 
quest ions are: 

1. Did the fall of Adam prudiirc such 
an effert ou his posteiity, tliai* mankind 
became a mass of mere coiinptiou, or of 


absolute or entire depravity i Or is the 
effect only siicli, tlrat we aic very far gone 
fium uiiginul iighteoiisness, and .of oiir 
oivii natiiie iiidiiKd to uvii?s 

*'’ lias lint the fieip'.eiit icpi tition of 
tl.c doi'ii:iii', that we ate not only fnr gonu 
liuin iiiililtoiisiK'ss, but .lie iiotliiii» bettor 
than a mass ot lueie cuiruption aud ilcpra- 
vity, a tendency to ‘destroy all sense of 
virtue oi moral Huodness?” 

Il i.s not a very liberal or ingenu- 
ou.s remaik of Mr. Wilson, 

I fear his loidship’s intention is, as fUi 
as in him lies, to lower tlic doctiine beloia 
the standaid which onr Church has adopt¬ 
ed; foi if nut, why, in the third question, 
does he leave out the iinpnrlaiit word 
* VMtY,’ and pul in only ‘ tin none from 
iiKhteuusiiessTins excites my fears and 
.suspicions, that his lordship wishes to lower 
the doctrine bidow mir uiitlionzed slaud- 
aid.” Wilson, p. .S'l. 

Tlic Bisliop in his first question, 
quotes the words of the Article,-diid 
by that qiiotatinn itnnuls the infer¬ 
ence from the oniissioii of the word 
rtYi/ ill ihc i)rd question: it would 
be as conclusive rcnsoiiiiig to ask ; 
,\Vliy, if lie did iiieaii to lower the 
dociriiic, did he not omit the word 
ill the first queslion. The author of 
the legaliiy of the questions, pre- 
tend.s, lhal the Bishop “ uiui.s his 
w'capoiis iigiiiiist a quaint and repre- 
liciisihle mode oi expression," and 

adds 111 il note, that 

• 

** After the most minute inqniiy it does 
not appear that the cxpre-sion of men 
hiiii^ a * mass of eoriiiption,' in ennse- 
qucnce of the fall is iised by iuiy of tlie 
clerity, so that his DooUiip's motive in 
intiod(iein« it seeiiis to he grounded on a 
iiiih.ippichfiMoii.” r.‘J7. * 

The Bishop may however have 
lead what e.a-uped the iiimute in. 
quiry of this writer, that Mr. Scott, 
in his Uemarks on the itefiitation of 
(.'alvinism, p. J2, asserts that the 
(.’alviiiists do indi*ed inamtam, that 
tsillen man is an lamiixed, incorrigi¬ 
ble mass of pollution and depravity,*” 
so that the Bishop's only misappre 
heiisioii consists in mistaking pollu¬ 
tion and depravity for eorruption. 
This ‘ quaint and repreliensiTTe mode 
of expression* is, however, so far 
fioni .exciting the cen>iii'e of Mi. 
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Wilson, and the author of Episcopal 
lonovation, that they proceed to 
vindicate it by the citation of pa¬ 
rallel passa^'>s froin the llumiliea. 
The doctrine might ha\e been safely 
left to the general and iinielinite ex¬ 
pressions of the ninth article, with¬ 
out deviating into extremities wiiich 
have no warrant of sacred authority, 
or referring to texts which apply to 
particular cases, and nut to the ge¬ 
neral condition of mankind. 

The Bishop’s third chapter is on 
Free-will. This is a doctrine ujmu 
which modern Calvinists ilo not or¬ 
dinarily insist so earnestly as upon 
other points of the ct)ntroversy: it 
is nevertheless discussed at very con¬ 
siderable length by Mr. Biuhl, Mr. 
Wilson, and the author of K]iiscopal 
Innovation. 

The Bishop, by an uncommon, and 
as it appears to us, an erroneous in¬ 
terpretation of 2 Cor. iii. 17. brings 
that text to bear upon the subject 
of Free-will; and allbrds Mr. Wil¬ 
son an opportunity of escaping from 
the real question, and of enjoying,, 
an easy but unimportant triumph. 

The Bishop's tirst question upon 
justification is : 

1>oPb not tlic Cbnrcli of Unf'liind dm- 
justification from sal¬ 

vation i'' 

Mr. Wilson approtes of this dis¬ 
tinction; but he chooses to suppose 
that the Bishop has endeavoured to 
prove its reality, not by the ques¬ 
tions themselves, which afford a 
distinct and iinausweruhle urgii- 
meut; but b} a note afiixed to one of 
them, which is an elucidathni, not a 
proof. We notice the circuiii-itaiice 
on two accounts ; first, hreaiise it 
shews the weakness of Mr. Wilson's 
cause; and secoinlly, because it 
may serve, when contrasted with 
the following sentences from Epis- 
oopal Iniio\atioii to prove the in¬ 
consistency of the Bishop*.-, advei- 
'Sarics. 

" Hij l^oidsliip could not have iindci- 
taken a more dilliciilt task, than to prove, 
tluif tbi Church of England diatuiguishes 


* justifieaMon from everltutin^ SAlvaiion. 
For dtonpli a critic may make some dis¬ 
tinction lietween tliem, it is reinarkabit*, 
that the ('hiirrh frequently makes none. 
Not only does the Church unite jiislifiea- 
cation^aiid .salvation, and make them con¬ 
sequent links in tlie same ehain, and ever- 
tnure mention them in the same coimertion, 
but in some cases she absolutely tdentt/ies 
and considers them as one and the same 
thing.’’ P. a7. 

“ First, we ghaU prove that they are 
NOT SBPAHATEif but UNiTi'M, aifd after¬ 
wards shew that they are outaineu in the 
SAME WAY. 

“ JtisHfication and salvation are hy our 
Church united. In tlie (Catechism, she 
speaks of the same character as beiiis at 
the same time a ‘ member of Christy a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kinadam of 
heaven,' In the baptismal olliec she pia}.s 
to God for the bapiizcri, * that he will 
grant them remission of their sins, the 
blessing of eternal life, anil make lliein 
partakers of liis ereilastitiff kingdom.’ 
Qiieiy, will not his Lordship call this ‘ tau- 
tolonyV" P.S9. 

“ Jnstificatinii and salvation :iic- idi-n- 
TiFiro.” Ihid 

“ The C’/i«rcAnever separates, but always 
unites tliem.” P. ay. 

On tile extract from the Cale- 
chisni, ntid the aecumpnnying coni- 
inent, it is obvious to reimirk, that 
although the same eharacter or per¬ 
son is at the same time u iiiciiiher of 
Chiist, and an inlieritoi of the king¬ 
dom of lieaven, these characters or 
titles do also refer to diffeient periods 
of Imic. A Christinii in viitiie of 
his baptism, is made a member of 
Christ, and is actually in possession 
of Cliurch-iiiembership: he is also 
ill virtue of his baptism an inheritor, 
hilt he is not actually in possession 
of Ins iuheritauco of the kingdom of 
heaven, for the heir in possession 
ceases to he an lieii : the same itis- 
tiiictioii is made hy the apostle, that 
we being or having been justilied, 
^MataQsrrte might be made yinapi^si. 
heirs according to the hope of eter¬ 
nal life. There is an obliquity and 
per>crseness ni the quolatiuii troin 
the baptismal otlicc, which is not 
often paralleled, never suipassed. > 

She pi ay» for the baptized, tli.it he 
will grant,Ilium icmibiiioii of tlicir sius, the 
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blessing of eternal life, and to make them 
partakers of bis cvcrla<<ting kingdom." 

if seiitencca of the Liturgy arc 
thus to be dctiiched, and thus to l>c 
consolidated, wiiat is the'Vluc’trine 
which the Liturgy may not he 
brought to prove. “ She prays for 
the baptized.'' The only words of 
the quotation, which arc a prayer at 
all, are athose in whicl^ the Church 
pra)K not fur the haplixed, but tor 
the iinhaptixed; that “ he coining 
t<j thy holy baptism may receive re- 
mission of his sins by spiritual re- 
generation.” The following words, 
plucerl together with tlu-se between 
inverted commas, ns though they 
were part of a coiitiiiiioiis seiitetice, 
and intended to shew that justiliea- 
tioii and everlasting saUatiou arc 
united, are part of tlie hortatory 
comment up(<i the fiospel, in which 
till* congregation are instructed not 
to doubt, but 

“ ICaineslly tietirve, tliat tn: (ClirJHt) will 
faviMiiHlily iiTfivi- this present infant, that 
lie will enibiaee him witli the iiiiiis of his 
meiey, that he will siie him the biessitig 
of etciiiak life, and make him partaker of 
his uvcrlasting kingdom.” 

Is it by this perversion and new 
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modelling of the Liturgy, that the 
writers iu the Christian Guardian, 
quality themselves to cviidenm the 
doctrine which they oppose, as a 
" system whose very foundation is 
laid upon the supposition of that 
being tiue, whicli, is so manifestly, 
so dcmoiistrably erroneous ?" Is it 
thus that they arc qualified to de¬ 
clare in favour of their own prodiic- 
lions “ that there is not found in 
our liiiiguHge so complete an answer 
ill so short ii compass ?” Or are they 
not ratlifu' disqualified at once and 
for ever from bolding the pen of the 
critic ami the controversialist, when 
errors so iimiiifcsl are siitfered to 
appei'r witlioiit detection or correc¬ 
tion from tlie editor or his eorres- 
poiuleiits, and to be republished iu a 
se])nt-iite edition, without aiueiid- 
iiieul, but not without a kind of 
olKcial commendation. 

“ She prays to God for the baptized, 
* tl'at he will grant them remission of their 
sills, the blrssiiif* of cteinal life, and make 
them partakers of his evcilasting kingdom.* 
Clnery,—will not his Lordship call this 
‘ tautology?’”!!! 

{To be continued.) 
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Soeiely for Promoting Christian 
, Jinou'ledge. 

ICttraelH from the. luport of the 
(ienerat District Committee of the 
!\'oifh of Scotland, in Connection 
with the Society for promoting 
Chi istian Knowledge. 

" Among the Members of the Bpiseopal 
('liiireh III Sciilland it had long been iii.it- 
tci of legiet, that, while they witnessed 
around them .1 general and increasing zeal 
for a more extensive dissemination of re¬ 
ligion! knowledge, the means adopted by 
the vaiious Sorieties wliieli have of late 
years been established for this purpose, 
althongh in many lespects deserving of 
their cuiiiineiidatioii, wure, in their opinion, 
scarcely adequate, to tlie end proposed. Tt 
appeared to them that, however dAiiable, 
nay necessary it doubtless is, that every 
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individual t'hristiaii, of competent educa¬ 
tion to piofit by Its peiiisal, should be in 
jxissession of a Ilihle, which they justly 
consider as tlie only infallihic record of 
the Divine will, yet something inure .was 
neccs.'.aiy to give due cft'cet to this acqui¬ 
sition. 'fhey believed that even amidst 
all the Mipeiior knowledge and disceiii- 
nieiit of this refined age, there might many 
be funiui, who, like the Ethiopian eunuch, 
although possessed of the levealed word of 
God, on being asked, * Undeistandest thou 
what tlioii readest ?’ must yet have replied, 
if endued with etpial raiidoiir ami humility, 

' ‘ How can 1, except some man should 
guide me ?' The Jtiblo, they are sensible, 
is frequently in the hands of those who 
rannot eoiiiprelieiid its full import; and, 
fioni the vations and discoi dant ■•sppinioii'i 
held by those nniiieroiis sects into which 
the Christian world is unhappily divided, 
they have too iiiiieh ground to apprehend 
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that many * that are unlearned and un« 
atable wrest the Scriptures unto their own 
debtrnction.’ Aecordinely, althouf^ii tlici e 
were many Associations i'ornicd in vurions 
parts of the coiiiitiy, having foi then ob¬ 
ject a more ample hiippiy, to the puou-i 
classes, of llie incstimaljlc trcabiuc of tlic 
divine word, yet tin* conscioiitions Episco¬ 
palian felt aiixioiiS’ that to this, which of 
itself was coiifch«edty no mean boon, 
should be added, if possible, at least, to 
those of liix own eoniiiiunion, the moans of 
perfectly iindcrstamling what is read; lie, 
tlierefoic retrained fioiu ^iviuf; his coini- 
tenaiice to sncii Associaliuiis, until he. 

shoiihl find some one of tha iiiariy, to 
which his pationa^c was solicited, that 
would give eoiiijilete effect to ins wishes," 
1*. ;t. 

It was accordingly dctcriuincd, 
after inntiire ddibcraliiiii, and willi 
the a]i|)robutioii of tlic Bisiiops of 
the TMoilherii Disiricts, lluit a Dis¬ 
trict (.'oininiUi'e of ihc Sock t> for 
promoting Christian Knowledge 
should he foiined, and a consi¬ 
derable number of new meiiibers 
having been elected by the parent 
Society, the following rules were 
adopted at a (rciierul Meeting held 
at Aberdeen, on the. *21st of April, 
IBIS). 

First,—That the Society for proinoU 
ing Chiistiiiii Knowledge, having foi more 
than a criitury, oxtciisivci}, acaloiisly, and 
siiccessfnlly contnhiitcd to tlic knowledge 
mid practice of the C:iiiistiaii religion, is 
justly entitled to general giatitiido and 
suppoit. 

“ Secondly,—That the sanction of the 
Rishops of koss, Moray, Diiiikchl, and 
Aberdeen, having been obtained, with a 
view to inercasc the means of it.s cxci tion., 
and to co-operate in the prosecnlion of the 
several objects proposed by the Society, a 
District Coniiiiittee bo now established 
for the said Dioceses, in confoiniity with 
the Rules and Oideis of the Soiiety.” 
P.6. 

Lord Viscount Arbulhnot was re¬ 
quested to accept Ihe otiiee of l*ier 
sideiit, and the Right llcv. lllshop 
Macfurluiie of lluss and Argyll*, 
Bishop Jolly of Morns, Bishop 
Tikt*' of Dutikcld, anil Bmhop Skin¬ 
ner of Aberdeen, together with 
three lav ineinbers of the Society 
*1 


out of each diocese, were appointed 
Vice-Presidents. 

“ These Resolutions were prinleif and 
put in cii'cnlation thioiighnut the District, 
and k coifsiderable :ii eession of Members 
to the .Society, as well as to the Committee, 
followed in the cuiii'se of the siiiiiiiier ; su 
that from thn support whieli the measure, 
was likely to iceeiic among Episcopalians, 
the (Uiniiiiittee were indnecd to establish 
a Depositoiy liir tlie Books Riid Tracts of 
the Society in Ahcidcen, as the most cen¬ 
trical situation: and at tiieir Qiiai Lerly 
Meeting in Novcinhci, llilM, an mder for 
Bo<«k.s, to the extent of .t,Vj7 1-ls. 7il. was 
forwarded to Bartlett’.s Buildings, and 
('aliilogiies of the Hooks to be had from 
the Depository weie eii ciliated among the 
Meinbeis along with the SocietyV Ri*poit 
for taiU." I*. 0. 

The Society having recently print¬ 
ed an edition of 2000 copies of the 
Book of Coiuinoii Prayer in (iaclie, 
and several of their ti'.irts being u1m> 
printed in tliat language, the Dis¬ 
trict Coniiiiitlee was requested to 
take” charge of the same, and to 
direct the distribution of the whole 
in such manner as they might deem 
expudiciit, and it was consequently 
resolved to 

Sell oae ha!f of the whole impression of 
the Gaelic Prayer Rook at Is. 6d. cacli 
copy, one fourth of the whole iniprcssioii 
at 3s each, and to distribute the*remainder 
giatiiitoiisly." P. l3. 

“ At the Qnaitcrly Meeliiig III May. it 
was al*>o resolved, that the ('.uiiiinitteo em¬ 
power the Clergyman of each congregation 
lespcctivcly to employ such respectable 
agents as tlicy tliitik proper for the sale of 
the Society’s temporary and occasional 
Tracts, and upon the allowance granted by 
the Soeiety. A request was likewise di- 
icctccl to be made to the Clergy who arc 
Members of the Committee to t^jakc a 
eoUectioii in their lesprctive chapels, for 
the funds of the Coinmittcc, befoie the last 
Sunday in July. Tliese collections have 
accordingly taken place in most of the 
iliapels, and amount, at this date, to 
iiS'J i:ls. Id. 

Throiigli the kindness of tlie tiiistecB 
of .St. Andicw's (Jliapel, Aberdeen, the 
('oiiiiiiittec h.is been enabled, not only to 
bold then' meetings, but al-o to estab'^sh 
tlii-ir Depository of the .Soeiety'.s Books 
and Tjacts in the Vestry Room of that 
chapti, where regular attendance it given, 
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every Wednesday and Friday, af^cr morn¬ 
ing; praxert, to receive applications lur 
b»ok«. .Sperimens aic tlit're kept, lor tlie. 
tii!>pM‘tioii of tile siibsrribers, of ^iinost ali 
the Bible*, Pr.iyi'r Boiiko, Xew I'est.i- 
iiients, and other Books and 'tfract. aii- 
niitted on the list of the .Sonety for pio- 
luotin;; CInisliaii Knowledge: and for 
xvliatevci rannot be iiiiniediiiiel) supplied 
fioni tlio Depository the Seerelai les send 
a request to Uartletl'. Bnildincs, Ijondon, 
whence it js leeeivcd in Aj^erdeeii wtlluii 
a very few weeks. The benefits iesiiltui!( 
fiuiii this dep.iitnient of the Comnnl tee's 
pious labours aic beeoiniii:; daily iiioiv oli> 
xiuus, as the evcelleiicy of the .Soeiet>‘s 
pnblieations is made inoie kno\*n to tlie 
nieinbers, and to tlie coiintry at l.irue. 
Since the Dc'positoiy xxas opened, in De¬ 
cember last, till* d"iii:ind has been xciy 
I'onsideiable, as appeals fiu n the following 
stateiiieiii of its ili.stiiixition 

Bible', Psalters, and '1 eslainents lUl 

Pia>er-Books . 3‘J4 

Buiirnl and lialt-buiind Books. .laOd 

Stitelied Tiacts .. 'JMO 

AntHinfidel do.‘jh.'h 

• _ 
Total Bibles,Pr.iyei Books, f 
and other Books and Tracts.. ) ' 

P. 1.1. 

JZi'clcr Dish if t Committev. 

Tlic Anniversary ol" tlie r.veter Branch 
of the Soemt.v for I'joniotin^ C'liisti.iii 
Kilowleilse, was held heic on Thni-.fl.i\ 
kisl. TV. SCI vice at the e.itheiiial was 
attended by a most nimieioiis and le-pecf- 
ablc cniijrei;atioii, to lead and witness the 
devotions of about 1100 childien, tioiii 
the several Kpiscopal Schools of thiseit.x. 
It was a Inland and beautiful spectacle. An 
excellent sernioii for the occasion, w.i.s well 
ficliveicd by the Kev. Chaneellor Joliiies, 
Arrlideacon of Barnstaple. 'J'lic don<itii)ii 
plates were held by Laily XekI.iiid, Mis. 
'I'licklield, .\Iis. Fiilfoid, ami iMrs. Howell, 
supported by Sir William Pole, Sir Walter 
Koberts, f'oloiiel Fiilfurd, Dr. Fistier, Mr. 
Lyou,^ Rev. I^iebeniiary Oxnani, Rev. 
W'. Stabback, and the Rev. J. M. (Jol¬ 
ly ns i and the coUeetiuus amounted to 
103/. is. ijrf. The nieiubei s of the .■*<>- 
ciety proceeded from the catiicdial to the 
Gnitdliall, whore the Rev. ('iiaiicellor 
Johnes li<tviii" taken the chair,and piayeis 
beins >aiil, ho pi acceded to read to the 
meeting the i oiiiiniltoe s repoi t of tlie pro¬ 
ceedings of the post yeai. It commeiire.s 
s^ii coiigi.itiilating the fiieiids of the Na¬ 
tional Piiurcli on the almost total disper¬ 
sion of a cloud which last year bung ovei 
their cause, and sliiick at the rooaof gU 
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revealed religion. The dcstrnetion of every 
tiling valuable and sacred in thi.s country 
was tlircateneil, about the time of tlie last 
annual meeting, by th.'it inovt^le nlly of ail 
weapons, tin* ei.nlie.itiou of the ri>ligioiis 
principle out of the land, i>y ine.iioi ot the 
disseiiiinalion of iiifidil tracts, 'the Paiont 
.Society h id raided a shield -.igiiiiis* tlic-e 
poisoned aiiows, by ^iipplying th>-ir fi 1- 
luw C'liiiitiynien with snrli seasonable 
coinpcndia of the evidence, doctrines, and 
precepts of Chiistianity, as, undei the di¬ 
vine blessing, h.ive gone far towaids stay¬ 
ing the plague anioiig tin- people. 'I'ho 
flihtribiilioii of tiif.-e tiaefs thiutigli the 
diocrse, has fotnied u prominent part of 
the labours of the committee during the 
last year. But the lepoitcis suggest, that, 
thoiigli ii view (if oiir 14-ligious state in tins 
paiticiilar, altoidsa fan gioiind ol rejoic¬ 
ing. yet d<i ''1 It hold out no pretext for 
tile tiiembeisof the society to iciiiit in any 
degioe then cxeitions foi the holy cause 
ill which they aie engaged. Nothing has 
or can lia|q>eii to justify a liiKcw.iiiii use 
of the taleiitH eiiti listed to our caie , there 
an* not wanting Signs ot the times wiiicii 
leiidei lii'ce.ss.iry tlie irreati st dih-^i iice in 
sowing the .seeds ol iivil ordei and ('iiiis- 
liati piety. The iminber of hocks issiie>l 
from the depositniv since the last nieeiing 
Hhioniits to -SI.S Bibles, I i4.'> T("-tuiieiil* 
and Ps.j|teis, lb<ii) (J miiiioii Pr.ij-ei Books, 
and 1 buniid Books .md Tracts. The 
cuiiiuiiltee .ippoiiiled loi the ensiling seal, 
eonsists of l!io following geiitieiiicii: J.l'. 
Blunt, l'.s(|. ('. B'oaii, Rev. ('. H (Jol- 
lytis, Mtijor Dowell, Rev. Vv. Isliieombc, 
P. Fiirse, Bsq. Kdiii. Ksq. Rev. 

P. iM. Oslioiiie, Rev. Piebeiidaiy Pol-on, 
Payne, 7'lsq. Rei. .S. Pyle, .uid R. R. 
Samhis, r.s(|. mayor. The iipoit was 
adopted ; and lli.it the tli.inks of the so- 
cicty iii.iy be coiiveved in the most ic- 
spei-tfni and giatclol terms to the lion, 
.tiid Rigid Kev. Dr. Peliiaiii, onr late ex¬ 
cellent hisliop and piesident of this .so¬ 
ciety, lor his iinuluahk* sei vices, the com- 
iiii 1 tec W.I.S eliaracd with di aw mg up and 
coiiveyaiice of the s.«iiie with all possible 
levcrencc and aif-'ctioii.—-'I'h'* appnint- 
ineiit Ilf the new Bishop of Lvetcr, Di. 
(Jarey, was aiinoinieed .tt this mt eting, with 
waiin eitlogiiini!) on Ins Icainiug, piety, and 
many viitiics. 

‘Society for the r'ropngation of the 
iSospei. 

At' fill; (ji-iieitil Mccliiip^of (his So¬ 
ciety, on Fridav, Dec. IC'tli, I he 
Jion. and Ucv. Ur. Stewart, itiio of 
the Society’s Missioudries in Canada, 
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jrare an interesting and highly fa¬ 
vourable account of the Society’s 
progress in that country. Dr. 
Stewart ig^'t Canada in August last; 
having just completed a seven 
innnth-s’ journey, in the course of 
which he liii'i visited all the new 
settled country in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces. The object at 
which he particularly aimed, was to 
persuade the Colonists of the great 
iiiipoitance of public worship, and 
to encoufrige and assist them in 
building churches. A fund for 
this purpose had been rollected a 
short time since in Rutland ; which 
atiioiiiiied with interest to 2,:)<)U/.; 
so cilcclualiy uiul economically has 
this sum been expended, that when 
Dr. Stewart left Canada, it had been 
the means of materially assisting in 
the erection of nutfewer than twenty- 
four churches. 

The Doctor usually performed 
Divine Service twice on Sundays, 
and frr4|uenlly on other days; hccide.s 
adniinistering the sucrameni of bap- 
ti.sm in many retired places. In his 
visits he endeavoured to set forth tlie 
great udvaiiUiL^esol a settled day, and 
a settled form for public worship; 
as well as the necessity of a regularly 
ordained minister, ami a fixed place 
of worship. For the most part, 
this advice was well received; hut 
there are two serious 'difficulties 
ill carrying it into execution ; one 
arising from the thinness of the 
population ami their poverty ; the 
other from the sectarian spirit vvhicli 
is too frec^uciitly to he seen. The 
fiflrmer obstacle is in some degree 
removed by the Society's grants, 
and by the fimd (hut has just been 
ineiilioneii; and it is hoped that the 
same nieuMires may gradually toiid 
to unite the eoloiiists more closely 
to the Church, by proving the in¬ 
terest which she takes in their wel¬ 
fare ; and by ]>Iaciiig her hefure 
them ill a respectable condition and 
conspicuous station. 

The result of Dr. Stewart’s oh- 
serv*fnioiis on his long mission, is 
jfliat tlie etlVcl of the Society’s ope¬ 


rations, within the last few years, 
has been very beneficial. Its offers 
of aid have been embraced, minis¬ 
ters settled, and churches built in 
many yluccs. ’I'be Church of Eiig- 
laiM lias widely extended her in¬ 
fluence, ami is r.ipidly increasing 
lier congregations: many persons of 
diflerent denominations having re¬ 
cently united with her in worship, 
and being npvv comprehended within 
her communion, 't'o these encou¬ 
raging considerations. Dr. Stewait 
further adds, that the number of 
new emigrant settlers in the Canadas 
i-t prodigious. Upwards of 12,000 
arrived at Quebec in tlie year 1010, 
and It is understood that this year 
the eiiiigrutiun has nut diminisliui. 
The geiieial eharaefer and disposi¬ 
tion of these new settlers is that of 
industrious and sober people, 'riiey 
appear by no ineaiiti iiisensihle to 
the iiii[>ortaii('e -of religion ; and if 
facilities of joining in its soleniiiities 
are v.flurded them, they are, fur the 
most part, ready to embrace them. 
But this iinpresvion cannot bo ex¬ 
pected to last, if the people arc left 
entirely to themselves; and the pro¬ 
gress which sectarianism as well as 
irreligion will in that ease make, is 
sure to incrctise the ditlicuUies of 
any future cstHhlislinicnt oLreligioii. 

Dr. Stewart is able to add a very 
favourable account of the temporal 
condition of the settlors. Govern- 
ineiit appears to have made ample 
and judicious provision for their 
wants; and every setticuieitt which 
he visited may be considered as 
thriving and prosperous. 

In the com se of his long journey, 
the Doctor visited the Mohawk vil¬ 
lages on the Grand Kiver. The Rev. 
Ralph Lcening, the Society’s Mis¬ 
sionary at Ancaster, was on a visit 
to the settlement. Divine service 
was performed, and die sacraments 
administered in the church wbkshhad 
hem built for them by the late King, 
when they removed to Caiiaila ; and 
Dr. Stewart observes, that the atten¬ 
tion and devotion of the Indians 
wcrc^emarkuble, and their psalmody 
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(leciitiarly pleasing. Mr. Leeiiing 
visits tlirin several times a ^^ear. 
Tbcit* numbers amount to about 
*2000, and arrangements are now 
making with the ])rovinciaI g?i\erh. 
ment to provide a fund for clefray- 
mg the expenses of ediieation, and 
of a resnieiit iiiKsioiiary. 'I'lie (io- 
veriior is anxious to forward these 
plans; aiul Mr. Brandi^ the only 
surviving son of the celebrated cliief 
of that name, and his cousin, Mr. 
Uobert Kerr, who are acknowledged 
as Mohawk eliiefi by their people, 
have lately taken up tlioir residence 
among them upon the Oi.iinl Ui\or. 
They are gentleinen of good sense 
ami good dispositions, desirous and 
capable of promoting the general 
welfare. 

Dr. Stewart, conclude.'* liis very 
interesting aceunnt, whi*‘h wi<l be 
publisln'd in the next Aniiuai [te> 
port of the Society, by expre.ssing 
a hope that his services have pro^^ed 
useful, and a deteriiiiualioii soon to 
resume his labours. 

Ills Grace the Archbi.shopof Can¬ 
terbury proposed that the th.inks uf 
tht Soc'iety should be gi\eii to Dr. 
Stewart, and the projiositioii was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Ordinatiifn in Ihv Diocese of JVin- 
chistcr. 

At the tiiitt oiilination of the bishop of 
'Wiiiehcster, at Fdinliam Castle, on tlic 
17lh of Derrmhcr, the following geiitlc- 
men Areie. oidainei): 

PniFSTS.—Tiioinas Farley, It. A. of 
Magdalen college, Oxfoiil; William T. 
Ilaiihiiry, M.A. New eollege, Oxfoid j 
William loinsdale, K.A. St. John's cnllese, 
Canibiidge; G. W. J. Chard, 11.A. Tiinily 
college, Dxtuid. 

Dk4cons. —Alfred Sabonadierc, It, D. 
of Geneva; David Evans, member of 
Queen’s college, Cambinlge. 

Mode and Subject of JUramuiatwn far 
Hohf Orders, in the JJiorese vf IF/n- 
Chester, 

Oil the first morning, wiitten questions 
arejpiven in Scripture history, chronology, 
customs, geography. See. &c. to he an¬ 
swered in writing. 

Then one or two of the 39 Article^ are 
to be explained and proved by texts of 


Scripture, as in the <• Elamcnts of Chris¬ 
tian Tlieology.” 

In the evening a I.atm composition.’ 
f)n the '.eennd morning, rnft race, ex- 
nmini.tiuii ni the Gieck 'IVstament, with 
viii]oii<! ijiif’.tions. 

Subjevts fur Dfueons. —Elcni“>it>. of 
Christian Theology, 'J vob. hvo. Paley’s 
Evideiire>i of (Jin istiaiuly, 2 vol.s, «vo. The 
Gospels and Acts. 

—In addition to Iho nhove; 
Pearson on the Creed, i vol, .Ito. or 
"i vols. a VO. The Kpistlus. 

It IS recommended that the Gicek Tes¬ 
tament he read in Valpy’s editiuii,<.S vols. 
Uvo.) with Sehlensnei’s Lexicon, (I vols. 
avo.) and with Efslej’s and Slade's Anno¬ 
tations, (.1 vols. tlvo ) The Ilihle is the edi¬ 
tion pnhiished liy the Society for promo¬ 
ting Chiistian Iviiowlodgc. 

As the mode and siihjerts of examina¬ 
tion are previously aseei tamed, and as so 
few books arc leqinied, a tlioioiieli and ac¬ 
curate kiiowled;,e of them is exp« eted; and 
fni tins pnipose, eandidales wdl liiid it n.se. 
fill t.i make an of the “ Elements” 

and “ Palcy and of “ Pearson" most par- 
tieidai ly. 

We'iiiidei.stand tli.it the same examiiia- 
tnm IS .still letaiiied in the dioeese oi Lin- 
eolq. 

Consecration of Dean Chtirrh, 
Hampshire, 

The relmiKliiig of tins e'nireli lias heen con- 
dueled at the sole evpense of' iVir. |{i<iiii 
stun, the patiun of the lisiiig. The foiiiier 
rlinieh was veiy old, dieaiy, lOid eumt'ort- 
less ; and Alr.^ It. oiigiiially iiilemled to le- 
paii and improve it; hut tins was soon 
ioiiiid to be itiipiaetie.ihio, and it was de¬ 
termined to hiiild a new one upon the old 
srite. 'Piis li.is now been accomplished at 
an expcuce of 7c 00/. and eveiy one who 
insperts the lieaiitifnl editlee, will he of 
opinion that the money has bei-n well laid 
out. 'I’lie tower is si veiily fei't high, and 
Mr. ISra'iiston has oideied six new hel.'s 
for It. The sMiulovvs aic all nelily oimi- 
inented with painted glass. The East win¬ 
dow IS the most splendid—the snhject he- 
ingtliernieifixion,fiomaeelehrated picture 
hy Le Itrnii. The fignic nt one Saviour 
IS paitienlaily fim*. A light Gothic screen, 
oCwliieli the he.iiitv is niiiveisal'y a'lii.ir- 
ed, divides the rhiireh fioni the ehanrel. 
The eliiircli was eonseciated on ('’iidciy. 
October .blh, by the bit-hop of Win 
Chester. His loidship was attended by bis 
chancellor and ciiaplain, and was iri.> at 
tiie gate of the elinreh-yard by Mr. Bram- 
.stoii, Mr. D.ivii*?. the mi'iister of the pi- 
H 2 
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ri^h, omi » niimcroin R^fteralilascc of the 
IK iuiilinnrin^ rleray. All riii> p'inripal la- 
niilivs in the vicinity ucie uIm) prehcnt. 
Ay cxcellfiirsuinioii was picdclicd liy Mr. 
Davies, fioiii John x . j. and the pn-ar- 
cftt order and ilecuiinn weie oh*ieivi'd 
thro(ii>hont the mIioU* pri)c<>cdin!t. 
vifions weie lihcially ili-.iiii'iitivl by Air. 
Bramslun, to i\('ry in Militant of the 
parish; aud the cum ot twenty pounds, 
which was collected at the sirranieiit, 
will he expended in clntliiiig and other 
comforts tor the puoi. 

].AW iNTKLLlOHNri?. 

CON.SISTORY COUK'r, Doctobs’ 
CuMAliiNs, Noveiidier 8. 

lll-CISION ON Till:. PA I I'NT I'OI-MN {’ \SK. 

The Office of the Jutfge promoted 
hy iiilbert against Husuuird and 

linytr. 

Tiiife iiiiportnnt and novel proeeed- 
ini.;, winch had been argued ul gnat 
length on a former da\, came t.ti for 
judgiiieiit before Sir William Scott, 
who pioceoded to the following 
eflpct:— • 

This suit is brought by John Gilbeit, 
paii.ohioiier ofSt Ainliew, Holboin,a:'ainst 
Jciiii Bnswaid and William Boyer, elinic'li- 
wariieii*-, for the oHeiiCc of ohstinrtiiig Hie 
inteimeiir of Ins wifi*, M.ny Gilheit I'he 
rnnuiiatiiii; iiiludcs state in siil,.,;rineo, that 
she was paiish'niiei, that she died tjd 
M'lic-h, 181U, tile body was •leposifed in 
ao linn (offiii, ond pinpei notice giveti of 
the intended inicmieiit on the ‘Jtli, hut 
that the chineiiw.iidi its prevented h\ foice 
the hniial tat-in:; place,and in < oiKseipK nee 
lliereof the hotly was deposited in the 
bonediouse; that such non roftin takes up 
less spare than a wooden rofliii, and is so 
eonstineted as to pievent the roip.se tiom 
hrini' taken out. That aitain on the 1 4th 
April, in the pirseiit yeai, a written notice 
was given to the lectoi^ chttrcliwaidens, 
and sexton, of an intended fimrr.il on the 
ttitli, and a wiitten answer retiiined by the 
< hurcli\\aidens,tliat they would not peiinil 
it; that the demand for interment was 
made on the day mentioned, but the ehiii ch- 
wardens refused to perinii the inteiiiieiit, 
unless the body was taken out of the iion 
' colliii, and forbad any giavc to be pre¬ 
pared. 

'Ihe defensive allegation stiles in .sr.h- 
stance, that tlic account given hyOitheit 
/ uiisiej^re.senls tl-.c tiansaction; tli.'it noH.ing 
was said liy Gilbert, or the iiiidcit.iker, 
about an iion cotfin in ttie first inqiiiiies, 
tiiough Ibep wfoimcd that the par sh wonltj 
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not receive one $ but Gilbert taid, it was 
to he of wood. He paid the usual fees, 
and then licclired it to be of iion, reliisinK 
til take b.ick Hie fees , that a select Vestry 
heiii:; asi^eii)lilf‘d, and inforiiicd of it, passed 
a resi.hitinn not to adeiit the iioii rofitii, 
.mil a eopy of siieh lesolntinn was served 
ii[ioii the iindertakei, who threatened the 
ntiicer who hi ought it. That on Minch 9, 
a fuicihle entiy was ipiide into the biiii.il 
ground and chiirch-yai<l, and a distuibaiice 
created, but f.ie body was retiiTned to th« 
boiip-hoiise, that the paiish is large and 
popiiions, .".O.OtiO paiishioiieis, and iiicrea.s 
tng, annual 1)111 lilts above til)'), aiid iiicicaM- 
ing, tliiee hiiiul ginniids, besides tlie 
chnrrli*yaid, all neaily filled with coip-sts; 
that they would all soon be. icndeied use* 
less by the iiitiodiic.liuii of non roffins, that 
it is not possible to get a new biiiial ground, 
but at a gieat expence, aud also at a gieat 
ilistanre, and that their pioceedings had 
been all i;iiided and aiithoiised by Hie Se. 
lei t Vestiy, and by the parish at large. 

It appears that the sint^was hegiin under 
gieat miitii.ll iiiitation, wliieli is now pio- 
periv subsided, and He* parlies have agiced 
to take the opiniuii of the eonit on the dry 
ijuestfon of light, without intiodiicing with 
that qiiesiion any iinpnratn.n of the roiidnot 
on either .side, oi engiafting on it any dt- 
mand of peiialtic.s to he inflicted, or of 
costs to he lb creed. In this act of amnesty 
the cuiii'i entiiely concors, and, theiefoic, 
foibeais to lepeat any of the wandniiigs 
into which this case has stiay ed siiice Inc 
traiisai Hon whi< h gave it bn Hi. 

Beloic 1 - 1110111 ^ upon the immediate 
qnesiioii, it may not be totally useless or 
foingn to icmaik. biicHy, Hint the most 
ancient inoilcs of disposing of Ih" ioniain<i 
of Hie dead recorded by histoiy,aic by bu¬ 
rial or hinniiig, of which tlie foimer ap¬ 
peals the more aneicnt. Alany proirfs of 
this occur in the sacied history of the pa- 
ti iai dial ages, in which places of sepiiUiii c 
appear to have been objects of anxious ac- 
qiiiicnient, and the use of them is distinctly 
and repeatedly iccorded. Tlio example of 
the Divine Tnimder of oiir Kotigion^m Ihe 
immediate disposal of ins own peisuii, and 
tliosu uf Ills followers, has confirmed tlie 
indulgence of that natural feeling wdiich 
appears to pievail against the instant aud 
entile dispersion of the body by fiie, and 
lias v( ry gcnemlly established .srpiilliire in 
the ciisioniaiy pi.ictice of Cliristiaii nations. 
Sir Thomas iJiiiwn, m Ins Treatise on Uin 
1'nii.il, thus expresses himself, (it is .jliia 
quaint Init energetic manner:)—“Men have 
bei-ii fantastical in the «ingulai contiivances 
of thei”corporal dissolution; but Ihe sober¬ 
est nations luve rested in two ways, of 
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Huupie iiiluiniation and burning. Tint in* 
tciinriit IS of the rider date, the examples 
of Al)r<tli.mi and the piitiinichs are 
i-ienf to illuttiiilr. l>iit (Minslians abhorivd 
tin: way of i>b.si‘(|iii<'s liy bunting, and 
tlioiiuh they stuck nut to give their bodies 
to be liiii'iit ill their lives, detested that 
mode alter death; alfeetin" lather a depo- 
sitiiie tli.iii alisuniptioii, and properly siil>> 
inittiiig niitn the seiiteiire oi'Gud to letiirii 
not iiiitu ashes but unto dost aitairi.” lint 
hiiiijiiig \tds not fully doased till Chris- 
tidiiily was fully establishcil, which t'uve 
the filial extinction to the sepulchral hoii- 
tiics. The mode ot dipositm» in tlie earth 
has, however, itself vaiudm the pructieo 
of nations. “ Mt/n yinrtenif’ t'Hysi Cireio, 

“ antiquittimum srpnlturep ffpitits id ritlc- 
tnr futs$tt quo apud \euuphnntetn Vifriix 
vlitnr." That great man is maile by that 
author to say, in his cclubiated d>iiig 
speedi, “that hedesiied to be Inuied nei- 
tiicr ill gold nor m silver, nor in any thing 
cNe, hut to be iminedi.itel 3 ’i etui tied to the 
eaith. Wliiit. says he, can be moic blessed 
than to mix at oiiee with that which pro¬ 
duces and nourishes eveiy thing excellent 
and heiiefirial to iiiiinkindt'" 'riii'ic cer¬ 
tainly, hoivevei, ucciiis very iiiicicat ineii- 
tiun ^indeed the passage itself lalltci nisi* 
imatus it indirectly) of sepulnhial clusts, 
or what we call coftlns, in who li the bodies 
bciti" enelosed, were deposited, so as not 
to emiie into immediate eoiitaet with the 
eailli. It IS reconled specially of the pa- 
tiiarch Joseph, that when dead he was put 
into a codin and embalineil , hoth (.ftheiii 
pel haps maiks of distinctinii to a person 
who had aeqiiiicil oth(>r gieat and merited 
honours in that rimiitiy. It is thuiiglit to 
he strongly intimated hj' M'vciiil passa<.es 
III the sacred histoiy, both old and new, 
that the use of coffins, m our sense of tli.it 
word, was made by the Jews. It is an 
opinion, that they were not in the use of 
the two polished nations of aniitpiity. It 
is some proof that they irtue not, that there 
is perhaps hardly in either of them a word 
exactly syiioiiyinoiis to the word eafHn, the 
words in the Grecian language usually ad¬ 
duced, referring latlicr to the feretnim or 
bier on which the body was conveyed, ra¬ 
ther tluiii to a eiiest in which it was en¬ 
closed and depasited; and the Koman 
terms arc either of the like signification, or 
are mere ge.neral words, chests or reposito-i 
lies 'for any purposes ( \ira and Coeuliis, 
«&r.) without any funereal ineaning, and 
without any final destinations of tiicir de- 
'^nsition in the eattb. 

The practice of the sepulture has .ilso 
varied with respect to tlic phtcjjs where 
performed, la aacient times, caves were 
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in high request; mere private gardcoa or 
other demesnes of the lamilies, enclosed 
spaces out of the walls of (owns, or>by the 
sides of roads, and, rm.illy,siii Christian 
conntiies, ehinehes, and clinirh-yards, 
where: thodecea<>ed could leceive tiie pious 
wish of the faitliful who resorted thither in 
the vaiiotis calls of public worship. In 
fliir own coiintiy theptuetice of burying in 
chill dies is said to bo anterior to that of 
hiirying in what arc now called chnrch- 
yaids, but was reserved tor persons of pre¬ 
eminent sanctity of life, men of less memo¬ 
rable meiitwere hiiried in. enclosed places 
not coiiiierted with the sacred edifices them¬ 
selves. Uiit a eoiinexioii imported fioiii 
Rome ill 7.50, by Archbishop Cnthbeit, 
took pUr.e at that time, and churches wcie 
siiironnilcd hy church-yards, appropriated 
cntii ely to the hnri.il of those who had in 
their lives euntiiined to attend divine ser- 
vire 111 those ehniches, and who now be¬ 
came entitled by law to lender back into 
those places then leinaiiis into the earth, 
the ennimoii mother uf inaiiktiid, without 
pa.viiient for the gioiind which they were 
to iieciipy, or for the pious oifiees which 
soleiiiiii/.e>1 the acts of iiiteiment. 

til what vi.iy the moit-il lemaiiis are to 
be cutiveyed to their last abode, and there 
deposited, I do not find any positive rule of 
?aw or of rdigmii that presetibes. Tlic 
aiitliiiiity uiidei which they exist is to be 
found 111 our tiianiiers rathei than in onr 
laws; they have their oiigm in sentiments 
and siiggesliEiiiN ot piihlic decency and pii- 
\a1e icspeci; they aie ratified by common 
usage and consent. uiid being attached to 
subjects of the gravest and most impressive 
kind, leitifiiii iiiiuircctcd hy private rapiic,* 
•iiid fancy, amidst all ihc giddy revolutions 
that are perpetually varying the modes and 
fasliions that belong to lighter eirciiin- 
stanres in hnnian Iifi-. Tiiat a liody siioiihl 
h«: carried in a state of nukci] cxposiiie, 
would be a real offence to the living, as 
well as an appai ent indignity to the dead. 
.Some coverings have bei n deemed neces¬ 
sary ill all civilized aiidChiistiaii countries; 
blit chests containing the bodies, and de¬ 
scending into the grave along with tlieiu, 
and theie lemainiiig lu decay, don’t plead 
the same degree of necessily, nor the same 
universal use. In the western part of Eu* 
rope, the use of sepulchral chests has been 
pietly general. An attempt was made, ir\ 
our own time by an European soverei^ to 
abolish their use in his Italian dominioos * 
much commended by some philosophers, 
on the physical ground that the dissolution 
of bodies would be accelerated, kud Ibe vi¬ 
rulence of tlie fermentation disarmed by the 
spgedy abruption of all noxione particle 
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into the aurronnilinK soil. Whatever ini;{bt 
be tlie truth of the tlicory, tlie meusnre was 
enforred by regulations, prescribing that 
bodies, of eveay auo, and of both sexes, of 
all ranks and coudiiioiif, and of all spccK's 
of mortal disease, and cvciy form of death, 
however hideous and loathsome, slioiild he 
nightly tumbled, naked and in the ^tate they 
died, at the sound of a bell into a night 
cart, and thence cariicil to a pit bt'yond 
the city walls, there to rot in one mass of 
undistinguished putrefaction. This system 
was so strongly eiieiniiitcred hy the esta¬ 
blished habits, as well as by the natural 
feelings of a highly civilixeii and polished 
people, that it was deemed advisable, at 
no great distaiirc of tune, to bury the edict 
itself by a total levoealion. In the south¬ 
ern Aiiieriraii estahli>.hnieiits of the Euro¬ 
pean nations, cotfins do nut appeal to be 

iiM'd. 

In our roiintry the use of roflins is e\- 
tiemely ancient They aie found of gieat 
apparent antiquity, of vaiioiis foims and of 
various inateiials of wood, of si one, of me¬ 
tals, of marble, and even of glass. (See 
Gough's Sepulchral iMoiinnieiiTs.') Coflins, 
•ays l>r. Johnson, arc made ot wood, and 
various other niattcis. Fioni tho oiigiird 
expense of some of these materials, or for 
the labour necessary for the preparation of 
them for this use, or for both, it is evident' 
tliat several of them must have been oecii- 
pied by persons who had fHlcd the iotiliest 
stations of life. In modem practice, chests, 
or coffins of wood or lead, or both, arc 
commonly used for persons who can afford 
to pay for them; for peisuiisof abject po¬ 
verty, whom the civil law distiiigiiishcs by 
the title of the natrrahtrt- rgent^ what is 
called a sMl is used, and which I under¬ 
stand to be an imperfect coffin, and in very 
populous pai ishes is used successively for 
different iiiilividnals, unless chai ity, public 
or private, supplies iheiii with a letter. 
Persons dying at sea, are, I believe, usually 
committed to liie deep in their bed clothes 
and hammock, hut 1 am not aware that any 
of these are nominally and directly requir¬ 
ed. A statute (Shtli Charles ll.> has re¬ 
quired that the funeral vestment shall be 
made of wool, and coffins must hy the same 
statute be lined with wool, but the use not 
eiyoincd. 1 observe, that in the funeral 
service of the Cimrcli of England, there is 
iM mention (and.indeeil, as I should rather 
collect, a studied avoidance of the mentior) 
^f coffins. ] t is throughout the whole of 
that service the corp-^c or tiic body. The 
officiating priest is to meet the corpse at 
the gate^f the chiirch-yaid ; at certain 
parts of the service dust is to be thrown, 
not upon the coffin, bat upon the body. 
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Certain parts of the service are to be re¬ 
cited whilst the corpse is making ready to 
be pul into the grave. I observe like^se, 
tli:.t ill old tables of parish Ires, a distiniv 
tidii IS staled between coffined fiinerala 
and uiirolftiied fiuieials, in point of pay¬ 
ment. There is one of 1(>!27, quoted hy Sir 
iieiiiy .Spelman, in his I'laet do Scpnitiiia, 
w here a eei lain sum is charged fur coffined 
burials, .ind half the same sum for iin- 
coffined hiii ials ; and expresss under tho.se 
geiieial heads of coffined and uficoffiiied 
funerals. Fioni whence I draw this con¬ 
clusion of fact, that iincoffined funerals 
were at that time hy no means so iinfie- 
qiient as not to retpiirc a particular notice 
and fiiovisiuii. 

Till- argument therefore that rests the 
light of admission for paitirnlar coffiiia 
upon the naked right of the pai ishioiier to 
he hiiriediii his church-yai d, seems lather 
to stop short of what is leqnisite to be 
pinveci, tlie right of being biiiicd in a laige 
chest or ti link of any iiiateiial, nietaihe iw 
otlici, that III- execntois think fit. The 
law to he found in many of our aiithoiita- 
tive text writeis, ceitaiqly says, that a pa- 
lishioiicr bus a right to be liiiiied in Ins own 
pai ish clmrt li-yai d ; but it is not quite so 
easy to find the rnle in those authorities 
that gives him the nght of burying a large 
chest or ti unk along with himself. This is 
no part of his original abstract right, nor 
is it necessarily involved in it. That light, 
stiietly taken, is to be returned to Ins pa¬ 
rent earth for dissolution,and to be rained 
there for that purpose in a deeeiit and in¬ 
offensive niaiinei; when tlio.se purposes aic 
answeied. Ins rights are peihiips satisfied, 
in the stiiet sense in which his claimsin the 
nature of absolute rights can be supposed 
to extend. At the same tiiiie, it is not to 
lie denied, that very natural and laudable 
feelings prompt to something beyond tliis^; 
to the continnation of the frame of the body 
b^ond its immediate coiisignnient to the 
grave, and an indulgence of sncIi feelings 
very naturally engrafts itself upon the ori¬ 
ginal lights so as to appear inseparably 
with it, III countries where the practice of 
it is habitually indulged. For however 
men may feel or affert to feel an indiffer¬ 
ence abont tlie fate of their own mortal re¬ 
mains, few liave firmness, or rather hard¬ 
ness of mind, sufficient to contemplate 
w ithoiit pain tlie total and immediate ex¬ 
tinction of the remains of those who weie 
justly dear to them in life. A feeling of 
this kind has been supposed to have caused ,, 
the preference of burial to the process of 
burning, and has likewise given rise to ex¬ 
travagant pieans for preserving human re¬ 
mains for a period of time long after the 
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term at wliit’b any memory of tlie iiulivi- 
duale tbcnneivcs, or any altvctiuii uf their 
Miirvivors, can be siippohed to extend. 
Aiiiivig&t such extravacancies tiie use of 
coffins is not to be uumhcred ■, they are 
temporary seem ilies, cei taiiily isot of Ion- 
Iter duration than is neressary tor the pi o- 
tcctioii of the bodies they contain; from 
the ravages uf the reptiles uf the earth, if 
any such lavages are to be appieliciidcd; 
ill later ages and in populous cities other 
more fornjidable invasions are to be appie- 
liended; more, [ mean, committed by per¬ 
sona employed in furnishing subjects for 
dissection, an employmetit whicli, what¬ 
ever be Its necessity, is certainly conduct¬ 
ed not without lamentable violations of 
iiatiir.ll feelings, and occasionally uf public 
decency itself. 

It is paiticiilarly, I presume, with a view 
to prevent such spoliations of the dead, 
tliat the use of tlie. coffins in i|iiestiuii is 
piessed in the present application to the 
court. The purpose of scciiiity against 
such spoliations is, as T undcistand, pio- 
poscd to be etficeted by .some ingenious 
incciianical roiitrivance, wliteli pi events 
these it on coffins Iirsiig opened wiicn once 
eltcctiially closed. I don’t find that any 
objection is made to the contrivance itself 
on the ground of iiiefficacy, or any other. 
The objection is to the metal of wliirli the 
coffin is composed, the metal of iron ; and 
I must say, that knowing of no rule of law 
that prescribes coffins, and ccitainly none 
that prcsciibes coffins of wood exclusively, 
and knowing tliat niudcrii anil frequent 
usage admits coffins uf lead, a metal of a 
much more iiidcsti iictible iiatiiie than iion, 
1 find a difficulty in pioiiuiiiiciiig that the 
use of tills latter metal is cleaily and iiin- 
versaily unlawful in the striictiiie uf cof¬ 
fins, and that coffins so composed aie in¬ 
admissible upon any tei Ills whatever. These 
cofiiiis, being composed of thin lamina, 
occupy, I presniiie it is alleged, rather 
less space than those uf wood itself—Iheie 
is tlicii no objection on that ground; and 
the objection that they may be magnified 
to an^ inconvenient siae seems to apply to 
coffins coiistracted of this substance no 
more than to those of any other. But the 
claim on the part of these coffins is (which 
is quarrelled with, ihoiigli not distinctly 
avowed), that tliey shall be admitted on 
the same terms of pecuniary payment as 
the ordinary wood. Hiis claim cannot, I 
think, be reasonably maintained, but under 
the support of one or other of these propo- 
a^ions, cither that there is no difference in 
^le duration of the coffins of wood and 
coffins of iron, or Uiat the difference of du¬ 
ration, be it wl|at it may, oiiglit to make no 
diflerence in tbc teiius of admissiou. 


Upon the Aist of these points, the com¬ 
parative duration, a wish w.is expressed by 
the coiiit, that it might be assisted )iy opi¬ 
nions uiilaiiied from persons jiiore srieiiti- 
Acally coiiveisant in such subjects than [ 
candesciibe myself to be; but being left 
to iny own iiiiasMstcd apprelieusioiis on 
sill'll a matter, I must confess that it w.is 
nut without a violent,revolt of every no¬ 
tion that [ eiiteitaiii, that 1 heard it rather 
indeed insinuated in argument than diiectly 
asset ted or maintained, that it on coffins 
would' not keep a longer possession of the 
ground tlian those of wood. To me it ap¬ 
peals, without any cxpefimenlal know¬ 
ledge that I can venture to claim, that upon 
ail common theory, it niiist be otherwise— 
rust is the process by which iron travels to 
its decomposition. If the iron coffin, de¬ 
posited in the gioiiiid, coulnicis no mst at 
all from want of air or moisture, tlien it 
pieseives its integrity iiiiiinpaired; bat 
cunti.i, if fiuin the inuistiirc of the soil in 
wliicli It IS ileposited, or fioni the occa¬ 
sional a<'ces.H of a little air, it contracts 
riiHt—that I list, until it scales otT, forms an 
evteiiial cuveiitig, wliicli protects the iiite- 
liur paits,aiul I'ot'irds their decomposition; 
whereas !lie decay of the external parts of 
the wood, propagates inwardly its own 
coiriiptiun, and piuniotes and hastens the 
djssulutioii of the whole. It is the fault of 
the party complainant, if being left by him 
to judge of tills matter williuiit sufficient 
information, I judge amiss in holding, that 
coffins of iron arc iniicii more, perhaps dou¬ 
bly more, diiralile than those of wood. 

It being assumed that the court is justi- 
Aed in liolding this opinion, upon the fact 
of comparative diiratioii, the pietensiun of 
thcM' coffin's to be admitted on equal terms 
must lesoit to the other proposition, which 
declares that the diffeience of ilnration 
uiiglit to make no diffeience in tlie terms of 
adiiiissinii. Accordingly it lias been ar¬ 
gued, tliat the ground once given to the 
iiitcrmeiil uf a body, is appiupriated for 
ever to that body; that it is not only tiic 
domuM vlOma, but the domiu atertia of 
that tenant, who is never to be disturbed 
be the condition of that tenant liimself 
what it may. It is his for ever, and liie in- 
seition of any other body into tliat spare, 
at any other time, however distant, is an 
unwarrantable intiiision. If these posi¬ 
tions be true, the question of comparative 
' duration sinks into utter insigiiiAcance. 

Ill siippoi t of them it seems to be as¬ 
sumed, that the tenant himself is imperisli- 
able; fur surely there cannot be an inextin- 
giiisliable title, a perpetuity of po' cssion, 
belonging to a perishable thing; but the 
fact is, that man" and “ for ever” are 
terms qnitc inconipatibie io any state of his 
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CKiitence, dead or alive, iii thia world. 
The time moat come when his posthumona 
remains must min}>le with and compose a 
part of tiie a<^i in whirli they have been de¬ 
posited. Precious enihalmiiients and splen¬ 
did monuments may preserve for centuries 
the remains of those wlin have filler! the 
more commanding stations of Imman life, 
but tlte common l»fc of mankind furnishes 
them with no such means of conservation. 
With reference to men, tlic rfomns trterna 
is a mere flnurisii of rhetoric. The process 
of nature will resolve them into an inti¬ 
mate mixture with their kindred earth, and 
Will furnish a plaec of repose for other oc- 
mpants of the pravc in succession. It is 
objected, that no precise time can be fixed, 
at which the mortal remains, and even the 
chest winch cont'iins them, shall undergo 
the complete process of dissolution: and 
it certainly cannot, being dependent upon 
circumstances that difl'er, upon difference 
of soils and exposure of climate and sea¬ 
sons ; but observaticiii can ascertain it suf¬ 
ficiently for practical nse. The experience 
of not many years is required, to furnish a 
certainty sufficient for such purpose’*. 
Founded on these facts and rnnsiderntions, 
the legal doctrine certainly is, and leiii^ins 
unaffected, that the common ccincfeiy it 
not re« uvhts irtatia, the e\chisive pi operty 
of one generation, now dcpai teil, hut Is 
likewise the common property of the liv¬ 
ing, and of generations yet unborn, ami 
sulycct only t.i temporary appropriation. 
There exists a right of succession in the 
whole, a right which can only be lawfully 
obstructed in a portion of it, by public aii- 
tbniity, that of the ecclesiastical magis¬ 
trate, who gives occasionally an exclusive 
title ill a part of the public cemetry, to the 
succession of a single family, or to an indi¬ 
vidual who has a claim to such a distinc¬ 
tion ; but does not do that widi jnst consi¬ 
deration of its expediency, and a due at¬ 
tention to tlie objections of those who 
oppose such an alienation from the common 
use. Even a brick grave without such 
authority, is an aggression upon the com¬ 
mon fireeliold interest, and carries the pre¬ 
tensions of tlte dead to an extent that vio¬ 
lates the jnst riehts of the living. 

If this view of the matter be jnst, all con¬ 
trivances that, whether intentionally or not, 
prolong the time of dissuintion beyond the 
^ fieriod at which rnmmnii local iwage has, 
’ fixed it, is an act of injustice, unless com¬ 
pensated in one way or other. In country 
parishes, whore tlie popniatinii is siinilf, 
•nd the cemeteries ai e large, it is a matter 
less wwrthy of consideration. More can be 
■pared, and less is wanting. But in popu¬ 
lous parishes, in large and crowded cities, 
tbe exclusive possesstec is unavoidably li- 
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mited, for unless limited, evils of formida¬ 
ble magnitude would take place. Oiiirrli- 
yards cannot be made ciunmenhurate to a 
lantc and increasing population, the ^enod 
of decay and di'Mshition docs not ai rive fast 
enough Ki the arrn>toiiu‘d mode of depo¬ 
siting bodies 1,1 the caI th to evacuate tin: 
ground for the use of succeeding cl.iiinants. 
Now cemeteries arc to be pin chased at an 
enormous expense to the paiisli, and to be 
used at an increased cxpell^e to the f.imi- 
lieB.and at the,incoiivcnieiico otUheii’being 
compelled to resort to very ineomniodioiis 
dist.mce. for attendanee upon the offices of 
interment: three additional bniial grnnnits 
in this very parish have been so bought. 
Tins is the known progress of things iii 
their ordinal y course, and if to this is to be 
aiMcd the general ii’tiodurtioii of a new 
mode of interment, sshicli is to insure to 
the bodieh a niiieh longer po-sessioii, the 
(vil will be intoh'iable. A roinpai'.itively 
small portion of the dead will slioiildei nut 
the living and tlicir posterity. The whole 
environs of this metropolis must be snr- 
loiinded by a eiiciimvallution nf chiirch- 
j arils, pcrpeiiially <■0101 ging, l>v becoming 
themselves siirrhaige.l with hodi(**>; if in¬ 
deed „Iaiid owneis c.m be found wi'liim to 
ill vert their ground fioni the beneficial iwes 
of till* living to the hain'ii pieservation of 
the dead cmitrary to the liiiniane maxim 
quoted hy Tolly I'roin Plato's Kepiiblic, 
“ Qwe trrra fnti^es ft rri , cf, ut mnlrr, 
eibos suppediitve poiiit,ram nr quis ttolis 
nunnat nrre vivo» iuvtt mortuus” 

If therefore, t!ie>.e iron coffins are to 
bring additional eliarges upon parishes, 
tliey might to bi iiig with them 'a propor¬ 
tionate conipeiisalioii; upon all coinrooii 
principles of estimated value, one must pay 
fur the longer lease which you actually 
take of tlic groniid. And what is the ex¬ 
ception to he pleaded for ii 011 ^ If.you 
wish to protect your dcceasi-d relalivc from 
the spoliators of the dead, by additional 
securities which will press upon the conve¬ 
nience of the parish, we do not blame the 
purpose nor 1 eject the lueasiiic; but it is 
you, and not the pansh, who must pay for 
that pm pose. 1 am aware (as I have al¬ 
ready hinted) tliat very ancient canons for¬ 
bid the taking of iiioiii*y for interment, 
upon the notion that consecrated grounds 
were among the res ramr,and that money 
payments for them were theiefore acts of 
a demoniacal complexion. Hut this lias 
not been the way of considering that mat¬ 
ter since the Refiinnation, for the practice 
certainly goes up at least as far \ it - 
pears founded upon reasonable considera¬ 
tions, and is subjected to the proper con¬ 
trol ofaii authority of inspection. To tii> 
laud and popnious parishes, wbera funerals 
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drc very frequent, the expense of keeping 
rlmruh-yariN in au orderly and seemly con* 
dition is not small, and that of puiTliasinq 
new church-yards, when the old ones are 
likely to become sin charged, is extieniely 
oppressive. To answer such chaig^s, botii 
cei tain and contingent, it is surely nut tin- 
reasonable that the actual use shoubi con¬ 
tribute. when it is called for. At tlie same 
time parishes arc not left to carve for them¬ 
selves iu imposing these rates; they are 
submitted teethe exaniiiialioi^of the eccle¬ 
siastical iiiagislrate, the oidiiiarj, who cx- 
(icises his iiidgiiieiit, and cxpiesses the 
icsiilt, by a coiiliriiiatioii of the piopiicty, 
proiiouiiecd in terms of \eiy guarded cau¬ 
tion. It is didicult to .s,iy where that aii- 
thoiity could be. more pioperly lodged, or 
more coiivciiieiiily excicised. 

Having .ilready declared sufficiently iny 
opinion on the qiie.siion ofiight,it icinaiiis 
only that I '•hoiild diiect the p.iiidi to ex- 
hibil a tabli* ot hiiiial f<.i:s tin (be eoiisnleia- 
tion of llic ordniaiy. It will be foi tlieir 
own considei.ition in the liist iiistance, 
bow farlliese roffitvsslioiild be placed upon 
the same tooting as lliosc of lead. It is 
''cituiii that liiej oce'iipv less room, and 
that they arc less lenipoiaiy in diii.itinii, 
but it is to be lemembcMcd, that beiiii; 
much more *accc.ssil)lc in point oi oiigimd 
expense, and therefore bkidy to be iiiuc]i 
iiioie iiiimeioiis, they are on that accouiit 
more likely to eoiiveit llie.se l■eI^^•le^u•s 
into mines of nun, than there is uiiy hazard 
of (In II being eoiiveited into mini's of lead. 
It may be said, that iliis will ojti'iale iinb- 
lectly as a ptolnbilinn iu*|tupiili>iis paiislios 
and crow.led ehiiieli-y<ir'ls, and it it should 
hav^ that eiiect, 11 is still belti r lli.m iliat 
the palish should be lobt/ed ot the f,in and 
•'uiiM'iiieiil Use of then public eeiiieleiy. 
I’lileiit lights (and on which it si<eiiis these 
coffins^ aie eoiistriieledi must be iiehl by 
lb<‘ same ti'iiiire us .ill otliei lights, tin 
nlfre jure luo o/ieiio iie fitiitis, tln'v must 
not intimgeupon lights nioie ancient, mine 
]>iiblic, and siicb as tins rniirt is peeiiliaily 
bound to piotert. I would reeoiiiiin nil in 
the meaq time, that tlie body should be 
commit led to the giave without tiiitlier 
ob.stinotion, but without piejiidiro to the 
pieseiit <|iiestioii, or to the rights of the 
paiish. No piohihitoiy resohilioiis existed 
at the time of the ile-ath, and 1 willingly 
lay hoid of that rireiiinst.inee to recoiii- 
rneiid a ineasiiie of peace and chanty to 
the living and to the dead. 

I iihali .idniit affidavits to he brought in 
onjj^tli aides, before coutirming the tables 
o^uiial fees. 

Keys of the Church. ^ 

WjLTsiliitc.—X case of great impor- 
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tance to every Clergyman in the kingdom, 
was brought on Saturday, Dec. 4, before 
the Spiiitual Court at Blandford; and.it is 
ri'cnmmended to the notice of ^11 Cliiircli* 
wardens not to infiiiige the rights ol the 
Clergy. 

The 1 cctor of Wyke Itegisand Weynimilh, 
to his gieat astonishment was infoiniedoiic 
diy by his elo-k, thaU Mr. riiciid, the 
Cliiirehwaiderr, had taken the key of the 
eliiirchfroiu him ; d«'rlaiiiii.'at the same time 
that the rector had no i ight to the possess'on 
of it, that as chinch warden, it migiil to be 
ill his custody, and that whenever the 
Kctor had any oec.isioii for it, he might 
have it; but that lie should tiist acquaint 
liiiii with the paiticul.ir pin pose for which 
it was wanted, and with the naliiic of the 
duly' In ho peifoiiiied. Ill sncli a ease he 
would giant the key. This chiiiehwaideii 
tiuni till- vi-iy inoiiieiit of his fust entrance 
into office had displ.tyed ,i spiiil of dctcr- 
iiiiiied lidstility and I'.'ineoiir towards his 
rectui. The lattei theiefoie cleat ly .saw 
that .IS the key of the cliiiicli was always 
left with tlie eleik foi the aceommodation 
of all ptii'ties, this claim w.is set up iimrriy 
to insult hun, and he immedratuly directed 
his pioptor to cite l•'^elld before lh« Spiri¬ 
tual I'ouit, .iiid to t.ike l>r. Lu.shiiigtmrs 
opinion upon the c.ise, of which the follow¬ 
ing ail exact copy: — 

“ L am of opinion that the leetor is en¬ 
titled to the eii.stody of the key of the 
rliuieh, he .iliowing the ehuiehwauleii the 
iis<- ot it upon piopei and ueeessary occa¬ 
sions, It is the duty of the ehiireliwardcu 
to .ipply to llie lector for the key, when he 
w, lilts to use It loi lawful pin poses ; anil he 
has no iii>lil to letiiiii the general custody', 
.iiid tlieii'by put the lector to the iiiroiivc- 
iiK iiei* 'if sending to him lor it. Tf the 
i-liureliwaideu peisists in retaining posses- 
s.iiii of the key. after drm.irid made, 1 think 
he ni.iy be articled .ig.iiiist in the F.eclesi- 
astirall'ouit. Inving lue.il jurisdiction, and 
jmmshed hi/ its aiUhnriti/. 

S. I.l'SlI IMJTON." 

The ilefendant Fi lend, when the hiisiness 
e.iine before tIicCoiiit, piiideiitlv followed 
the advice of Ins roiiii&el; and <|inrft sativ- 
tied with the expences he had aircatiy iii- 
euried, instructed his proctor to coiifosx 
the iutirles, and put an end to the suit by 
.‘idinitting tlie reetor's exclusive right to the 
custody of the key. This affair it seems 
has been iiitieh canv.is.scd auinncr the advo- 
e.ites at Doctois' (Jominons. As the ease 
is lallier of a novel kind, they were at first 
.somewhat divided lu their opinions, but 
they aie now iinaiuinoiisly agreed, that the 
key n/’thr church is under the sole authority 
of the rector or vicar. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESUSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The n*v. Jolin Sinitli, In the viraisme of 
Mellon), ('uiiibctlaiKl. 

'The rev. J. .Mm :#■, api)oiiite:l aicii- 
doaeon of Ejtetei. 

The rev. .Nitmdel C.dhy ''nntli, M..4. 
instituted to tlictwc* ii.<<ilieti( s, of the rer- 
tory Ilf Denver, iMlIed West ildll and 
East ITall, on the ]im .sentation of the 
nidstiT and fellnwb nf CaniM college, Cam 
bridge. 

'The riv. J. Jeffeinon, nirliileueon of 
Culche.stor, to hold the icetury of Aid- 
ham, with that of Weely, Kmpx. 

Tlie rev. J. J. Lates, to the perpetual 
rnracy of Chailtoii Abbots, Gloiiccstcr- 
sliire. 

The rev. George Williams, to be minor 
canon of Worcester catliedr.il. 

The lev. John >S.iville Dgle, prebend of 
Durham catliedial, in the room of the 
lion, and icv. Anchitel Giey, resigned. 

'Tlie lev. Peter Gunning, lector of 
Bathwick, pieseiited to the rectoiy of 
Newton .St. Idie, by W. (». Liington, eMj. 
void by tlie demise of the rev. J. Wood. 

The dean and chapter of Ely have pre¬ 
sented the lev. J. Hlicke, B.D. to the 
rectory of Wentworth, in the Isle of'Ely, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Peaice: and 
also the vie.irage of West Wrathing, in 
the county of Cfiiiihiidge, to the rev. J. 
]>aiiip>er, vonl by the death of the last 
inciinibent. 

The lev. Aneiisliis IleiiiiiI.ei' is iiivti- 
tiitril to the valuable lecloiies of Gn-at 
and lattle 'i'honihaiii, in .S.iif}blk, on the 
presentation of Ins nuele, lord H<<iiniker. 

'The lev. J. I'lewster, M. V. viear of 
Gieiitliain, Diiihani, has been piesentetl 
by the in.iiijnis of Meitfoid, to tlie \iear- 
age of I.anglitoii, in Lmeolnsliiie, vacant 
by the death of the lev. S, Smalipage. 

The rev. J. F. St. .lolin, of Baliol col¬ 
lege, to the leetuiy of IManstoii, DMr.iel. 

'The hoii, and rev. Wil’i.ini Leunaid 
Adiliiigtoii, .second son of viseoimt Sid- 
inoutli, to the lectoiy of Poole, Wilts, 
patron, e.)i I llatlnirst. 

'I'hu lev. W. N. Paine II, In the per¬ 
petual cHiaey of ('rossgate. Leeds. 

The lev. John Ilaieoiiit Sknne, K.A. 
of .Sr. Johns college, ('ainhridge, to Che 
icctory of Thniidersley, in Essex, on the 
prc^ol)tatlOll of the rev. Samuel Hemming, 
D.D. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxFouii, Nov. -j5 .—In a convocation 
boldcn ycstculay, the names cf the fol¬ 


lowing gentlemen who had been t^pec- 
tively nominated to succeed to the office 
of sclrt't preacher, Pt Micliaclinas next, 
weic ajiproved by the house, via. the rev. 
Richard JeiikyiM, D.D. master of llaliol 
college; the rev. Peter Hehiisley, M.A. 
Clirist ehnich; the rev. Philip Nicholas 
Sliuttlcwortli, ?.I.A. fellow of New col¬ 
lege; the M^v. bkiward Hasj^kiiis, M.A. 
fellow of firiel college; the I'ev. Jleiiiy 
Hart Miluian, M.iV. of lirasenose col- 
legi’. 

'The same day, iii a congregation, the 
fuUuwiiig degices weie conferred: 

Masthrs ok Ah is.—R ev. Philip laiu- 
reut, iSt. Alban hall; lev. George Evans, 
Christ church. 

Bachelors of Arts.—^'T homa* Stret- 
toii Codrington, esq. Itrasenose college, 
grand cuiiipoiindei; Win. Holied Hughes, 
Lincniii college ; William Sihthorpe Cole, 
Worcester rollege , 'Theodore Bouwens, 
Melton college ; Rnljort Aiistiee, Wad- 
hain college; Richard Douglas Gough, 
Exeter college; .Sifniuel Kineiy Day, St. 
iMlmiind hail; James Hardwickc Dyer, 
scholar of 'Tiinits college; Gabriel Ed¬ 
ward Gillett, Grid college; Arthur 
Diuininond. Bahol college ; Wdiiam Sher¬ 
lock Girey, student of Christ elinreh; 
Robert Spencer Glynn, stiiilciit of Christ 
church, John Rogei Ivynastoii, Christ 
chnrcli. 

Deeiinbcr ‘j—On Monday last Mi. 
Williitms w.i<> adinitleil fellow of New 
college. I 

On 'Thuisdny. Mr. Cliailes Giay Riyind, 
l>. V. of Kaiioi colleg<‘, was clecu d a fel¬ 
low of that society. 

I teci'inher ‘i.-*()ii 'Tnesiiay l.ist the 
follow III!! tiegiecs weie <‘onieiied ; 

Masters of Aujs. — Rev. ^Filliam 
Rees, seliolar of Woieestcr college ; lev. 
Wafts W'llkinson, Woieestcr college ; rev. 
William 'Tiinrsby, Oiiel college. 

IjAciiBLOHs OP Arts.—G eorge Smal¬ 
ley, e^q.'Tiinity colli*»e , Georgy, Howard 
.Stapleton, Woieester college; James Isaac 
Moiieypeniiy, Wadham college; Header 
Mureswortli, Exeter ruliege ; John Paikei 
and John Siieyd, Brasenuse rollege : John 
Henry Newman, scholar of Tiinily col¬ 
lege ; FraiieU Neale, 'rrinity college ; 
hon. Aithiir Philip Perceval, Oiiel col¬ 
lege ; Thomas Meyler, and Robert .Smith, 
schulais of Pembroke rollege; Ed- 
niuiid Robinson, Cosmo Nelson Itypes, 
Baliol college; Fredeiic W'ilham Hof', 
Christ church ; Fiedenc Roucb, St. John’s 
colU'ge, 
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December to.—In a AiH convocation, 
iiolden on Saturday last, the univeri<ity 
^eal wfs affixed to a loyal and dutiful ad- 
drcits, which has been piescntcd to his 
Majesty, by a delegacy, consistiiif^ of the 
right hon. the chancellor of the university, 
and otlier di&tingnished members. 

On Saturday last, the. rev. William 
Jackson, M.4. of Qiie<>ns college, was 
elected iellow of that society on the old 
tbiiniiatioii. 

Oil Tiiesifay last the follovliiig degiecs 

VIetc conferred : 

Doctor in Civil Tjvw.- - Rev. Hciuy 
l*.iiish, St. Edmund Mall. 

Riciiklok in Divinity. —Rev. .loiui 
Warren, Oriel college, grand coiniioiindcr. 

B^chklors of Arts. —Wni. Cookes- 
Jcy Thompson, of W.idhaiii rullcgc ; 
Richard Unrdett Worthington, St. Maiy 
hall; George Sanilby, post-master, of 
Merton college; John Itriggs, Exeter 
college, lleni} Westear, I-’xctcr college; 
William Hoiir^ I’ryec, St. Ediiuind hall ; 
.ledediah Stevens I'licker, Brasenose col¬ 
lege; Kdiniuid Smith, ileiny of Magdnii-n 
college; Ciuiles Niiltj demy of .M.igil.ileii 
college, Daniel Walton, VVorccstei col¬ 
lege; William Allen, scliol.ii' of J^sus 
college; James Tinner, i'hrist rhiiicli , 
Saninel 'I'aylor, t)riel college. 

CAMHKtiiGr, Deceiiiher I. —At si full 
congregation, on Finlay last, an address to 
his Maiesty, expiessive of loyaltj and at- 
tai'hincnt to tin* king and constitution, 
\\.>s voted by the senate. 

Tin* lev. Fenton Host, of Tiiiiity e.ol- 
lege, IS .nlraitted master of aits, and Mr. 
Robert Parti iiIl'c, of St. John’s college, 
baeheloi of arts. 

The following gciitleiiien were yesterday 
admitted to the iiiidciiiieiitioried degucv : 

Doctors in Divintiv. — The le*. 
George D’Oyly, of Corpus Christi college, 
domestic chaplain to the archhishop of 
Canterbury, and rcetor of Gambeth; and 
tlM! rev. J. T. Baireft, of St. Petei's 
college. 

Masters of Arts. — John Fiedeiic 
Forster, of Queen’s college ; and William 
Hanson, of Queen's college. 

llArHaLoiis IN Civil. L\w. —George 
Hole, of Trinity college, (icorgo Walsh 
Hallam, of Tiinity h.ill : loid Dudley 
Coiitts Stewart, youngest sun to the late 
manpiis of Bute, is adiniUetl of (Miiist 
college. 

At the second moeliiig, for t!ic present 
ye^ of the ('ambridgc philoMiphie il so- 
on Muiiilay evening last, sevei .il 
new members ucie elected lellows. Af¬ 
terwards a paper was read by the professor 
of mmeralogy, ]>. E. D. Clarke, iipou a 


remarkable formation of Native Natron, 
in Devoushire. The professor also coni- 
initiiicatcd a discovery respecting' the 
.supposed alabaster soios, broifght by M. 
Belisani fioin Upper Egypt, wliieh he had 
found to consist of one integral mass of 
ArroffOHtte. The rev. Mr. Cecil, of 
Magdalen college, also^ read a very im¬ 
portant paper on the apiilication of li>- 
diogcn gas to produce rnoviiig force in 
tiMcliinery, giving, at the sime lime, a 
desciiptioii of an ciigitie for tliat purpose, 
which was cvliibitcd to (he society. 

ncceiiibft —On Siiml.iy M'u'night, in 
tncinory of the laic l.inicnted dean of 
Ely, Dr. Pearce, the cathedral-piilpit was 
liiiiig with black, ami the nienihers of the 
choir attended in deep mmiiiiiiig. In the 
morning a most impressive seiiiinn was 
delivered by arclnleacon Cambridge, the 
|iri-heiid.iry in lesuleiice, and m the even¬ 
ing service a fiineial aniheiii w:is per- 
foimed, having been composed on the oc- 
c.isioti b\ Mr. II. Skeat->, organist of the 
eatiiedial. 

Deei-mtier ft -The rev. Joseph Cape, 
H..\. lit Cl.iie hall, is elected a Iellow of 
this Mieieiy. 

Deceiiilu-i 1.3. — The rev. William 
Fieneii, was nn Tues(!„v last .idniitted 
doejlor in divinity, hy loy.d m.iiiilate. 

The lev. .Stephen Button Dowell, of 
iSt. Peter's college, w.is on the s.iinc day 
mimitted ImcLi loi ul aits. 

'I’he iticinheis of the ii'oservatois syndi- 
iMte have niailc a lepoit of thcii ptocoeil 
iiigs to the senate, in which they slate, 
that aftiT an attentive CKuiiiiuatioii ofeveiy 
sitiiatinii ill the iieighhoiiihood of Cam¬ 
bridge, they have selected a field heloiig- 
iiig to .St. John's college, ncai the giavcl 
pits, on the iioilli nf the iMadiiigley load, 
as furnishing the most eligible site for an 
nhservatoiy; it mutes the advantages of 
a view all round the horizon, nut now 
obstructed, nor likely to he obstructed 
hereafter, in any diicction, parlicnlaily 
ill the essential ooi> of the meridian; 
of sufficient elevation, of a cleat air, ne¬ 
ver subject to be disturbed by the smoke 
of the town; of a diy soil; and of siieli 
a distance from the university, as, all 
circumstances coiiMdcred, tlicy judge the 
most ilcsiralilo. The selection of the syn- 
dinate was approved hv the senate at the 
ciingrcgatiun on Tiiesd.iy last.—The syii- 
fiies are now eiig.iged in eollectiiig such 
infoi Illation eonceriiing the constiiietion 
of till* piiiieip.il nb-ervatoru's in this king- 
iloni and abroad, as may enable them to 
point out to architects all necessary pre¬ 
cautions ill the fabi tc of the new observa- 
toiy. The present subscriptions amount 
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to upwards of 600ul. pxcIuRive of thi* 
90001. wliicb was voted by the uiiiverhity. 

The rcr. James Wood, D.D. has been 
appointededcan of Ely; and the rev. 
Willijin French, M.A. of Pembroke col- 
le^tc, master of Jesus coUege. 

BERKSfiiRfc.— Died, at Windsor, aged 
OV, the rev. William Clarke, M.A. iip- 
waids of iifty-foui* years one of the minor 
emioiis of .St. I'aid's rathedial; he was 
also rector of Orpington, in Kent, and 
vicar of Wilsdi'ii, in Middlesex. 

BucKiKGHAMsHiiir.. — Died, the lev. 
R. Vl^. Willems, curate of Diiitun, and 
Long Creiidun, leaving a wife and infant 
family to lament Ins loss. 

Cambridoe, December 13.—Died, in 
his 4{)th year, WillMin Beales, esq. M.D. 
the aldciman or chief magistrate of Bniy 
St. Edmunds. Dr. Beales \va.s a Pei.se 
fellow of Cains college, Cambridge. 

Died, sincerely lamented by liis rela¬ 
tives and friends, at his rooms in iMaeda- 
Icn college, the rev. Benjaiiiui Tale, l).l>. 

CuMBKRl.ANp. —~ Died, the lev. John 
Bolton, vicui of Milloni, in tins county. 

Devonsiiuie. —Died, the lev. (ieorge 
ll-aytcr Hain]c.s, rector of (Jhagfoid, m 
thi.s county, aged gO. • 

Died, the lev. Henry Badcoek, rtirate 
of the perpetual curacy of W'elrumhc, in 
the iiorth of Devon, iu the gift of ford 
CMiiitun. 

Essex. —Died, in the 77th jear of his 
age, the rev. Edwaid Earle, rcctoi of High 
tJngar, in this county. 

Died, in the 64th year of his age, and 
after a long aftliction, tlie rev. J. H. 
Wiiglit, upwards of thiity years cm ate of 
Tiiliiigh.nu, in this cuiml’y. 

Gloui i.sTi-Ksumr. — Died, aged 
the lev. John Hunt, A.M. icctor of Wel- 
furd, in this county, and chaplain to the 
right hon. laid Win twin th. 

HLUTtoKUSiiiKi.— Thu v.ii'ioiis altera¬ 
tions and iiiiprovcmciits of the veiicidble 
abbey of St. Alban's h’lsiiig licen coiii- 
plcteil,it was ri'-opcncd for Divine Woisliip 
on Sunday, Nov. 2ri, when a seimoii was 
preached l>y the loid bishop of lamdoii, 
after which the collectioii iiiade m aiil of 
the lepaiis shewed how iiiucli the feelings 
of the congreg.ttion vveie in unison with 
tiiose of Ins hiiilMhip. An organ has also 
been elected in the Church, oiiginally built 
by that celebrated aitist Father Smydth, 
and previously used in the church of .St. 
Dnnstan in the East, T^ondoii. 

HlJX7iM,f>()NSHiiii'.--Died, at Hunting¬ 
don, aged 1‘), Henry Fanjiihar, esq. of the 
university ofCamhnUge ; a proniisingyonth 
and of eonsideiable classical uttamiueiits. 

Kcnt.— Died, at Addington Parson.qje, 


the rev. Peter Elers, aged 55, many years 
rector of that parish, and of Kishargies, 
Suffolk. ^ 

Lvncasiiike. — Died, at his tather’s 
house ill Preston, aged ^7 yeais, the r.-v. 
John ^ifestmore, late of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and lute curate of St. Martin’s 
Church, Liverpool. 

MinoLKsi.x. — The repaiis of tlie 
church of St. DiiiMtaii, in the West, being 
now fiiiislied, the whole of the interior ex¬ 
hibits the ap|«'aranee of solcnEi grandeur. 
The vustiges of its antiquity have been 
pieseived. The pulpit, gnlleiy, oig.in and 
roof are cinlH-llishi'd with iirh painting 
and gliding. The figme of a pcliraii feed¬ 
ing its young with its own blood (an em¬ 
blem of the Chinch fostering hei children) 
over the altar, has been repainted. The 
eoluniiis of the loiiie older, between 
which are the <!reed and the Loid’s 
Pinyer, in gold letters; also a globe bc-^ 
tween two Bibles, denoting lli«- spread oi 
the Gospel over the world, are restoted to 
their 01 iginal beauty; and the picliiies ot 
Mt»se.s and Aaron have fieen eleancil. The 
whole with the extcyoi, may now be coii- 
sidercil a public oniainent. 

Jir. Toiiilme, now loid bishop of Wm- 
eiiestei, who for many yeais held the valu¬ 
able deaiiiTV of SI. Paul's, has presented 
liOOiil. to the Chaptei foi tin- purchase of a 
painted winilow for that rathedial. 

NoRi-dj K.-—Mamed, at Felbiigge, the 
rev. John Canipboll 1o the hon. Beatiiet 
Hyn, d.nighler ot the late viseoimt T oiniig- 
ton. 

Shkopshiki:. —'I’he window taken down 
in the vi-rieiahle \l)bey Chuiefi ol Shiew.s- 
linry, to niaki- looiii loi the elegant mw 
one of stained glass, is now lived up at tin. 
east end of the iioitli aisle. Il contains 
the armorial beainigs of all the Vic.ns hum 
the Keform.itum, with the dates of their 
institution and their dealh, with the arms 
of lord Bciwirk, ainl those of the bishop ot 
the .See, Aiiothei ni'W' window has been 
pliK'ed al the end of the south aisle, con¬ 
taining the genealogy and arinoiial bear 
iiigs of the Rock family. ’ 

Died, lit tin* Vicarage House, (’heswai- 
dino, the rev. William llammeisley. 

So.MLUsr.TsnniE.—The rev. Di. Cols¬ 
ton, rector of Clapton, near Bristol, has 
presented Ins paiishioiiers with an elegant 
sei vice of Conimiinioii platew 

Died, aged 76, after a long illness, the 
rev. John Wood, M.A. many years rector 
of Newton .St. Loo, near Bath. 

itiitli, at the rcctoiy house, Manninff^'rd 
Abbots, the lady of the rev. Francis 1.. 
Astley, of a daughter. 

Warwickshire.—D ied, at Newbold 
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l!oiiiyn, in tliia countyi the rev. Edward 
Willes; he expired most peacefiiUy in the 
year of his age, sincerely regretted 
hy many friends. 

WoRCESTbnsiiiKB. —Married, at Hanley 
Castle, the rev. Tlioinas Butt,* rector of 
Kyniiersley, Shropshiie, and domestic 
riiaplaiu to the marquis of StaflTurd, to Ca* 
llieiinc, eldest daughter of the lev. RiN 
ward Itroiiihead, rector of Keepham, in 
Liiieoliishire, and widow of the late Janies 
Edwards^ esq. of Pall-MaH. 

Yokkshiki:. Died, at Ahhngfleci, in 
this ruiinty, tlie rev. Isaac Tyson, twenty- 
eight yeais vicar of that place, and formeily 
of St. Bees school. 

Died, in and near London. 

At his house, in Gieat Giiiiond-strcet, 
the rev. Daniel Duff, A.M. late of Salvador 
House, Tooting. 

Died, at Ins lodgings in Portland Place, 
the lev. r.. B. Johnson, late of Dulwich 
College. 

WALKS. 

Ji'Stis Cin,i./-'OE Assiici'iTtow, - - The 
following .lie the pii/.i-'. intended to he 
given foi the eiis'iiiig yeai;—1. For the 
liest e«-«.iy in the Welsh l.ingn.ige, “ On the 
advantages likely to accine to thi'piniei- 
pality fioiii :i iiatiniiul biogiaphy, Cti/.— 
H. Fill the best tianslatiini into the Welsh 
language, on the liist of the seiinoiis on the 
aaeianiciit, hy the lev. John Junes, A.M. 
of Jesus (’ollege, archdeneon of Meininetli, 
and Bainplon leetnier lor the year IRal, 
J(i/. .>. For the best srs eiiglyniou, on the 
wolds of 'I’alipssiii ■'* Cymrii tii, Cymru 
tydd,'* ‘jJ. 1. To the best Welsh leader in 
Jesus College chapel, lit. 'i. To the seeoiid 
best Welsh reader, 'il. .Siieli menibeis of 
Jesus t'nllege, Oxford, ns have taken thiir 
It. A. degree, and arc not of siifheient 
Htaiidiiig to pioceed to that of It D., aru 
iilonc eiitillod to heroine eaiididates foi the 
first pilae. The second, foiiitli, and tiftli, 
arc iiileniled fur such as have not complet¬ 
ed four years from their iiiatrienlatioii. 
'Die third, for such as are not of Mifheieiit 
stan^hiig to take tlicir 1\1. A. degree. No 
person who has obtained a prize, will he 
allowed to lierome a candidate for a se¬ 
cond prize of the same description. The 
eoinpnsitioiis to wliieli the prizes shall have 
been adjudged, will he recited at the Col¬ 
lege Meeting, to be held at Dolgclley, in 
July, i«ai. 

Tlie parish of Efenechtyd, Denbighshire, 


has preseiitcd their rector with a piece of 
plate, thus inscribed: To the rev, Edward 
Thelwdll, rectin of Efeiirehtyd, this wa 
jiresentetl by his p.insliioiniis, as a testi¬ 
mony of tlieir csteeiii for tlic liberal ex¬ 
ample lie has shown iii Ictriug his tithes to 
them for three ycais. 

The bishop of Bangor lately held an or¬ 
dination, when the rev. George John Ma- 
jendic, of ATugdalen college, Oxford, icv. 
Hugh Owen Davies, rev, Hugh Kowlands, 
ICV. Julni Hughes, of Jesus college, Ox¬ 
ford, rev. John Warren, Jesus college, 
Canihiidgc, icr. I. Joiie.s, St. Juliii's col¬ 
lege, Caiiibiidge, were admitted to the ol¬ 
der of pi iests. 

Kev. John Ellis, vicar of laingwiii, has 
been instituted by tlieluid bishop of St. 
Asaph, to the valii.xblp iccloiy of Oriig-y- 
Diiiidioii, in the county of Denbigh, va¬ 
cant bv the death of the rev. William 
Kowlaiid. 

'flic Chiireh-lTninti Society’s Premiiini 
(by beiieldclioii; ot iilly pounds, i, adjudg¬ 
ed to the lev. S. (j. Wilks, for the best 
fssay on the Ncees'ilyof a Olaireli Estii- 
blisliiiieiit in a t'hristian ('oiintiy, for the 
piesct vdtioii of Cliiistiiiinity among the peo- 
pl" of all i,niks .iiid denoniniations; and on 
the nic.iiis of exciting and maintaining a 
spirit of ilevotioii, togethci with zc>il, for 
the honoiii, st.ihihty,and influence, of the 
estalilisiied church. 

Kev. Ehenezer Morris, pcrpt'tnal curate 
ofLIanon and Lkiiulairog, was last week, 
instituted to the vicarage of Llanelly, va* 
cant by the death ot the late Jeirmiali Da. 
vie**. 

Dieil, at Cadoxtnn, near Neath, aged 
n V. Wiliiiini Williams, vicar of that pa¬ 
lish, much icspectcd and legrettcd by aU 
who knew him. 

Died, at Biingwyit house, near Abei ' 
gavcniiy, the lev. .lolin Davie**, vicar ot 
Diiige.stow ami 'I'legaie, and perpetual 
eiiiate of Lliapel Newydil. 

TREL\ND. 

The rev. Williiini Lee, is appointed to 
the parish of ('.luiikeeii, in the diocese of 
Aiiiiagh. The rev. K. S. Jacob, to thepa- 
lish of Temple Came, diocese, of ('loghcr. 
The lev. K. Nnriiiaii, has sncccedcil to 
the parish and muon of Katoatli, in the 
diocese of Meath The, rev. Edward .Mont¬ 
gomery, to the chaiicclinrsinp of Down. 

Died, the rev. John Avercll, rector o 
Clashmore. 
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Piiesttabod. By George Edmniiil Sinittle- 
worth. 8vo. 88. 

Serinsns for Domestic nse, intended to 
inculcate the** great practical Tiiitlis of 
Cliristianity. Ily William nisiiop, M.A. 
Rector of UfVun Neitei, Beiks, niid Into 
Fellow of Oriel C'ollege, Oxford. 10s. 6il. 

Meditations on the Srriptnics, chiefly 
addressed to Vonng'Persons on the Im¬ 
portance of Religions IVineiples and 
t!oiiduct. By the Rev. Rd. Witloiid, 
A.M. Re,clor of Wc.st<jii iiiuttn Penyavd, 
and Treasurer of the Catliedral tMinith of 
Heietbrd. 2 vois. 8s. 

Tlioiights on Sepal alion from the 
ICstahlishrd Cliiireh. It.s alleged ('aiisrs 
and probable Coiiseqnenres illii«trative of 
its Inipropiiety and dangerous Tendency, 
in a Letter to a Dissenting (Meigyinan. 
By tlie Rev. C. II. Hodgson, A.M. 
Lecturer of St. Thomas, Sainni, and 
Ciiiale of liosconibc Wilts. 2*). tid. 


Scripture Female Portraits. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. Henry Bndd, 
M.A. Rector of While Roothing, &c. §ic. 
in Answer to his Seimon, entitled .Sal¬ 
vation by-Grace." By the Rev. VV. H. 
Kowlatt, M.A. Reailcr at the Temple. 
2s. 

(*iii Bono ? Tiic Address of a ('Icrgyman 
to Ins Parishioners, on the late Tiiiiiultiiaiy 
Rejoicings. By a Clergyman and Magis¬ 
trate of the Comity of Nortliumptoii. 4d. 

Tlie Cottagei’ffMonthly VisitorJ a peiio- 
dical Mi'-cell.'iiiy, for the U>e of the Poor. 
No. 1. 6d. (To be continued Monthly.) 

A Tjcttcr to a Member of Parliament, 
shewing, (in tliese Days of Infidelity and 
Sedition,) the .Serious ami Dangcioiis 
Defects of the Biitish and Foieign School, 
and of Mi. l•lOllgllaln’s Hill (now pending) 
for tlie Geiieial l-'diiratioii of the Pom. 
By Richard fdoyd, A.M. Rector of St. 
l)iin>>tan in the West. 
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A Series of Sermons on the ClniMiaii 
Faith. By the Rev. J. B. .Smniiei, Pre¬ 
bendary of Dmliam, Ac. In one OeLvo 
Volnme. 

HappiDes.s; a Tale for the (haveand 
tlie Gay. In two Voliiincs, Post OeLtvoI 
Twenty Discouiies preaclicd before the 
University of Camhiidge, m 182 U; heiiig 
the first Course of Sermons deiivured at 


tile lA'Ctnie founded ^y tin* Rev. John 
llulse. By the Rev. C. Benson. 

Mr. «Nirliols is piepainig for piibliea- 
tion. Queen Elizalieth's Kiitcrtaiiniient; 
by the Countess of Dei by, at Harefiehi 
Place, ill 1<>02. Witii an Introduction 
and Notes. Also, a new Kdition of the 
most iiitpre.Nting Poi lions of the Kliza- 
liethan Progresses. 


P O I. I T I C A L n 

llAViNr. been requested by seveial cor¬ 
respondents to make the Register depart¬ 
ment of the RLiiieinhiiincer iiioie roni- 
plete, and nut to coniine it to inatteis of 
eeelesiastical interest; it is our iiiteution 
to eoiu'lnde every future Number by a 
brief retrospect of the principal political 
‘ocenrrenres of the preceding n ontli, and 
to subjoin such oluervations as passing 
events may suggest But not wishing In 
levert to the year that has closed, we 
shall roiifine ourselves for the present to 
sncli general roniai ks upon the sitnation of 
the eoitntry, a« may serve to explain the 
principles upon which this portion of the 
work will he eoiidiicted. 

The domestic concei.isof the country, 
are those upon wliirh we shall he always 
most dispo.sed to dwell, and .is we aic in 
a state of piofoiind peace wiili every 
foreign power, and alltiituni is universally 
directed to what is passing at home, we 
anticipate uo objection to the preference 
which we express. 

Internal divi.<-iiins were scarcely heard of 
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dm ing the war,and tlieiefureit is evident that 
the picsciit iinsettli'il state of the country 
IS to be considttied in the liist instance as 
the effect of po.ice. War expenditure, 
monopoly pi ices, lietitioiis capital, and un¬ 
bounded paper ciedit,suppuited thoiiBamb 
and tens of thousands in ease, or in opu¬ 
lence, who have subsequently been com¬ 
pelled to contract their dealings, to refund 
their aeenmnlations, anil in many instances 
to beg their bread. This is the principal 
source from whirli sedition has lecriiited 
her ranks. Some few disciplined tioops 
she in.iy have always possessed iu oiir land, 
blit zeal eoiild not supply what was want¬ 
ing in number and respentahiliiy, and 
* tiien hniahed at the venomous but impo¬ 
tent Seipent uiiieii it would have been 
mure piudeiit to stifle. For when one of 
those accidents bcfcl ns to which a tiailing 
and maniifdctnriiig people must be ex¬ 
posed, the machinery of inischiefw as ready 
prepared, and was set to woik in an in¬ 
stant., Hence all the cxc^es of .Spa- 
Fields and Sniithfield, hence the more 
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dangerou* {urooeediag* ia Lanrashire and 
Yorkuliire^ hence tlie present state of un¬ 
paralleled excitation by wbirh the public 
mind has been continued for upwards of 
half a year, by circumstances •ippareiitiy 
uf the ino^t uninipuitaiU iiatuic.* H.iviiu' 
(Miefully siiidit'd lltr signs uf tlio four last 
years, Hud liaviiut lent a patient ojr to tin* 
most cuntiailictury stateiucnts, wc rjiiiiot 
l>t*lieve that any large poition of the popii- 
latiuii uf th.'se kingdoms ii, disatfi-eted to 
the tliruntt (’oiistitutiou.^ Hut we must 
believe tliat thi're arc incessant rlioi ts to 
bring them to such a stale. that tin* ill* 
disposed form an active and w ell disciplined 
phalanK eager to take advantage uf eveiy 
tiifliiig event, and skilful in availing them¬ 
selves of eveiy £ilse step on the part of 
their opponents, Wc believe also that 
their eilbrts have been thus far successful. 
They base perpleved many an honest half- 
reasoning man; they have flattered his 
sclf-iinpurtancc until he thinks that nothing 
IS above his capacity, but tiiey have not 
fill lushed him with the means of deeidiiig 
upon one siiigk* question. 'I'licy have 
made him the dupe of his own violent 
but honest tVehiigs. * They have persu.i'ieil 
him that he has no frieinU .uiioiig^ those 
whom III* used to trust, and that cvciy 
thing may be gained if he will submit to 
their controul. Gnu cifect equally in- 
jorions and alarming, has lesiilied fioiii 
these proceedings—the diffarent ranks 
and conditions of sm-iely are estrangcil 
from each other—the lieh aie divided fioni 
the poor—theseivant is against his niiis- 
ter—and the links wliieli have liitlieito 
bound sc/Ciety together aie stretrlied to 
the veiy utmost, and may siid.leuly ho 
dissolved. These arc the fpiarlei-.s fiuni 
which daiigc'r may he anlieip itod: <iii>l if 
theie IS no necessity for political despon- 
denve, yet siipineiiess and inditleieiiee 
were never mure ciiiiiiiial; anxiety and 
exertion novel wcie mon- urgently de- 
iiiandod. Wepiocccd briefly to cmmicrale 
some of the objects to which they should 
be directed. 

Tli^ fliianeial, agiieiiltiiral, mercantile, 
and nianiifartiiring distiess appeals to be. 
slowly but decidedly drcreasing. The 
state of the revenue Miiflciriitly demon¬ 
strates that home cniisiiniptioii is not ma¬ 
terially diiniuislied; and we cannot be voiy 
poor while we cat and dniik in such abun¬ 
dance. It is neither to be expected nor 
wished that prices should again be as high, 
or profits as enormous, or credit as un- 
J|,*^nitded as it was during the war. All 
these after an interval will find their na- 
tnral level: and a rigid adherence to prin¬ 
ciples uf political economy and llnanco 
which all parties agree in extolling, will 
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Imsten the arrival of that happy season, in 
which the hazard nus sp<>cuUitioos and tlie 
lavish expenditun* of une year shall oo 
more regitlailv lead to the iitsolvencv and 
riiin of the noxi. The main re^ei von of 
sc'iii.nii be'ijg tinis ui<'iitntpd and dried np. 

It will unl3' be iicressaiy in dram tiiosc 
imii'ir spiiiigs wluvM* abiiudance and ferti¬ 
lity miivt he reckoned aiiiuiig the eliarar- 
teristic, of the .igc. For it may be vciy 
fairly said, that accnriiing to our statement 
of the ea-e, there is an evident dispiopor- 
tion between the cause and the effect; and 
in tiulh, we have ratliei described the 
maimer in wIiicIi ceitaiii events have. 
I'eeii hruiiglit about, than the sources to 
which they may be ultimately traced. A 
flee coiihtitutiim is not without its alloy; 
and commotions alw.iys may be exeitetl 
under a popniar government. But here, 
it may he justly said, wc have had nothing 
to excite them : no notorious griev.iiiees, 
no dating inioads upon established cits- 
toms, no geiiei al or well grounded dissutis- 
tactioii. no ii.ighly demagogues of doim- 
ncermg sireiiglli, of great talents, repiila- 
lion, expelleiice, oi iichcs. The iiitciencc 
from all this is, that tlie evils of tlie present 
lioiii; must have arisen tram a multiplicity 
ofiniiior and iiiipciceived causes, and only 
can be peiiiiancntly eiircd by their re- 
nnival. 

It IS probable that the relative niiinbcrii 
and strength of the lich and uf the pour 
iiave undergone no material cliangc linring 
the last thirty yeais. Thioiiglioiit the 
whole pelioil both liave been rapidly in- 
Cl easing, ami llie advance of both iii.iy 
have been equal ; hut in all other respects 
iinporlaiil ci'iaiiiie*- Irive taken place. Tiiey 
live miicii iiioie apait from eaeii other than 
ill foiiiiei times. How slight is tlie roii- 
iiectiiiii between the gieat capitalist and 
the pool! 11c may siilisciibc to tlie relief 

of their wants, and the ediicalion of their 
cliildien, but he seldom condescends to 
any leal iiiterr haiigc of sentiment except 
with Ins regular coiiipuiiions. It is nearly 
the same with the great ineicliaiit; he 
knows th.it his poiteis and laboiiiers work, 
and aie paid ; and heyutid this hw know¬ 
ledge concerning them docs not extend. 
'I'hc maiiiifactiircr has a mure inniiediate 
coiinectinii with the poor, and yet, in too 
many cases, it is a coiuicctioii uf employ 
fiieiit alone , and Im seems to regard them 
rather as luacbinrs, than as fellow-crea- 
tares. In some sequestered and well- 
regulated spots, the ancient close com* 
nuiiiicatiun between different classes is 
kept up; and it is here, if any where, that 
the influence of the superior is most eftbe- 
tiial, and that siihordinalinn is not looked 
upon as an,evil, wlio'h is only to be en 
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dared till il cao be thrown off. This cir> ground. Unless this is amended, unless 


comstanne alone is sufficient to authorise 
our observations; and to make ns liopc 
once more to see the day, in which the 
opinions, the aniuheiiienis, the principles, 
and, above all, the lelii'ion, of the lich 
and the poor may not be distinct and se¬ 
parate, blit one and the same. 

On these accounts we shall always take 
the liveliest interest in every lef;islalive 
attempt at impioving the condition of so¬ 
ciety; convinced that something may be 
arrompli'hed, (althoitgli niiich less tfian 
legislators aie comiiionly willing to be¬ 
lieve) by altciatioiis in tlie poor laws, 
and nioie especially in the admiiiistidtion 
of them ; and by simjilifyiiig several parts 
of our criminal jnrispiiidencc; those paits 
especially which leave young offeiulcrs 
without adequate pnnishraeiit, or punish 
them by making them the associates of the 
old and the infamous. It is also to be 
hoped that the country will take wariinig 
hy the past; and withdraw that resistance 
to the execution of the law of libel, winch 
lias reudert'd it of late ycdis no better 
tiian a dea<l letter on the Statute Itook. 
The imposition of fresh restraints is a 
questionable measure ; but the strict, en- 
tbreement of the existing law can only be 
objected against by those who are eneinies 
to peace ; and the public officer who shad 
have coutage to discharge this branch of 
his duty, will he entitled to the blessings 
and thanks of his country, and will ulti¬ 
mately be niinihcred among tlie best 
friends to thehlicity of the pre.>-s. 

Bat tliis system, anil every other system 
will he iiicoiiipictc and iiicffi'ctiial, unless 
the governiiicnt aic suppoited by tbe 
higher oiders of (he go veined in aiimiiiis- 
teiing oiir iiivaliiahic law.s with iliscictioii 
and firmness, and in farthering those 
incasuies which liavc at last been adopt v<l 
for reuniting the |>eopIe to the Church. 
It is not enough that magistrates should 
be as vigilant as they have been hitherto. 
In the metropolitan county, and in all 
populous distiicts, we assert, without he¬ 
sitation, that enough is never done. The 
burden is heavy, and it is shifted tiom one 
shoulder to aiiotlier, until, in some nn- 
fucky nionieiit it is dashed against the 


the duties of the magistrate are uiitvemally 
discharged with that minuteness, promp- 
titndc and disinterestedness, which''tlic 
constitution requires and expects, unless 
piiblic-hobses cease to be tbe liot-beds of 
sedition and infidelity, unless the poor arc 
educated systematically in the principles 
of the I<3stabiislmient, are duly provided 
with Cliurcli room at convenient hours, 
and arc retained in the commiiniaii of the 
Cliurrii by tlie^ zeal and piety pf her pas- 
tois, we can look forward to iiotliiiig bet¬ 
ter than discontent, threats, and plots, on 
the one side; or than fear, and snspieion, 
and military rule upon the other. 

On Foreign Politics, with which this 
country was never less entangled than at 
present, we shall make but one remark. 
Those nations who are tiiily desirous of 
obtaining a constitution like our own, and 
who seek it in that quarter fioni which 
ours was derived, arc entitled to our best 
wislies fur their success. IMay it be pur¬ 
chased at less expcncc of blood and trea¬ 
sure, and with less deviation from tlie or¬ 
dinary rules of law and religion, than in 
many instances it ha% cost' May they 
know „wlien they have obtained enough; 
and aic hound both in piiidcnec and in 
conscience to be satisfied! And may 
this country long continui a mcie specta¬ 
tor of the strife ; giving assistance at all 
times by an upright and honourable ex¬ 
ample ; and giving .idvicc w'lien rcqnc'ited, 
from the vast stores of her cxpciicnce: 
hilt never veiitniing to iiiterfeic in quar- 
icls winch uic iioiii* of hers; unless the in- 
dependiiiice of J'hirope is ii;aiiA<‘stly eii- 
dangcicd, and the chaiartcr of a neutral 
becomes cqnaUy dangerous and disgraceful' 

With icgiird to the parties winch divide 
Hie senate and the country, we shall not 
deny, because we sec no icasoii to be 
ashamed of the partialities which we enter¬ 
tain. Blit our reniaiks will be diiected 
invariably to measures, rather than to 
men; and those pci sons, and those only are 
the objects of our aiiiiuraiion, who m 
whatsoever political parly they ma^' hap¬ 
pen to he enlisted, appear to be under 
the influence of correct and Cliristian 
piinciplcs. 
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Obxereator: A Churchman ; A. O.; ami J. .S'., shall appear. 

A, S.; /. M.; and Jhuoa, have been received, and are under const-- 
deraliun. 


.V. /. .V. r. 
attended t<>; 


will observe that a part of bis recommendation has been 
tlir remainder i> under consideration. 
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ON HOPK. 

Ir is a cotniuon rcniaik, that the 
pleasures of hope belong peculiarly 
to youth, and the pleasures of niC' 
Tiiory to old ago; and it is usual to 
found ou this remark, the further 
observation, that the happiness of 
the former condition is far livelier, 
more exquisite, aivl more unftiiliiig, 
than that of the latter. I do not 
mean to be so hardy as to deny* the 
truth of either of these observa¬ 
tions. At the same time, I euiinol 
contemplate the case of an aged 
Christian, without seeming to have 
discovered a striking exception to 
the general rule, which observations 
like these serve to X'stablish. Tiie 
man, whit is drawing near the close 
of a long life spent m the servtee 
of (lod, and in the cultivation of 
Christian virtue, has indeed tlie 
pleasures of mr,nory in abundant 
store. For him, ns for ordinary 
men, recollection has the power of 
gilding the past, and of investing 
the indlft'creiit, and even the pain¬ 
ful, transactions and events of years 
Uiat dre gone, with an interest 
which turns them into so many 
sources of delight: hut moreover, 
for him tneinory has a pceuliar 
power, which she derives from his 
religious character. He is able to 
look back with a calm satis|action 
and a sober cheerfulness, because 
e^ery portion of his life is marked 
y'Jiy fmme aim at ifn'pro\einciit, by 
some resistance of evil, by some 
.struggle (if unhappily the stiTigglc 
RfiMBMBRAM.KK, No. ‘itj. 


has not alivas'.s been entirely sue- 
ccssfnh agiiiusf the sjnritual ene¬ 
mies, internal und external, that 
have been Joined in a league of op- 
podtioii to his tnn: welfare. lie 
can look hack and bidiold, with 
Joy and th.uikruturss, in his tem¬ 
poral circuiii-taiiccs, in the situa¬ 
tions wherein he iia.s been placed, 
ill the fi lends and usaociati's amongst 
whom he has lieen thrown, in the 
courac of events that have befallen 
hiiiKHelf und his connections, nume- 
roas tokens of providential guid¬ 
ance, and 'numerous significations 
of the kind and gracious superin¬ 
tendence of that Omniscient eye, 
which has accompanied him through 
all the wanderings and amidst all 
the cliecqiiered varieties of life. 
But he has also the pleasures of 
hope in jicrfeetioii; und this is what 
I wish chiefly to observe. Chris¬ 
tianity lias made his, in the season 
of old age, what belonged nuturally 
to him in the flower of his youtli. 
The advantages, delights, und glo¬ 
ries of the world, those objects of 
hope, which fill the soul and nerve 
the energies of the youtliful adven¬ 
turer on the ocean of life, have in¬ 
deed lost their charm for him; they 
have already begun to fade, and as 
they now appear, have nothing 
powerfully fascinating or exciting in 
them. Bven if they retained their 
splendour, they could hardly any 
longer be the olijects of his hope ; 
for he feels every day that he is 
leaving them behind, and that, witli- 
nut having aiiv power to delav his 
K 
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On Hope, 

course, he is moving gradually it, to admit the probability that it 
towards that region, whither the should now forsake him; and a1- 
good things of the present worlds though there will occur intervals of 
will not follow him. Undeniably comparative gloom, as long nk he 
true as all this is, must we therefore remains encoriipa<>sed with the in- 
conclude that the aged Christian firmities of flesh, yet these are but 
has no enjoyment from hofpti Are the occasional exceptions to the 
there indeed no objects, on which general tciiour of his feelings: the 
hope can lix itself, but the unsub- sustaining principle ever lives witli- 
stantial and transitory pleasures of in him: its activity may be for a 
the present scene? £\ory thing while suspended, its powee may be, 
truly worthy of the hope of an im- by the overwhelming force of unto- 
inonal being still remains. ** The ward circumstances, or by reason of 
things which are seen are temporal; the weakness of human nature, 
but the things which are not seen somewhat diminished: but it will 
are eternal.*’ It is on these unseen ever and anon revive with undccay- 
and eternal things, that religious ing vigour, and will difluse over the 
hope is firmly fixed. As the Chris- whole course of life one general 
tian approaches nearer to the verge complexion of peace and checrful- 
of eternify, he gains a more fre. ness. Noi is the Christian’s hope 
quent glimpse of that which still exposed to disappointment: he, wiio 
continues unseen : as he presses on during a long life “ has walked in 
the confines of this lower world, the all the commaiidmants and ordi- 
uiists of earth recede, and leave his nances of the Lord blameless,”— 
field of vision more unclouded: as who, according to his best ability, 
he escapes from *' the din and and as far as altered circumstances 
smoke of the dim spot called of the church and of the world 
earth,” his eye loses the film, which allow, has imitated the example of 
the habit of contemplating terrifs- that ancient piety, which “ dcj>arted 
trial objects had produced: thus not from the temple, but served God 
purged, and no longef dazzled by with fastings and prayers night and 
the glare of sublunary glories, it is day,”—this venerable man, as he 
able to view more clearly and more sinks under the bnnicn of years, 
steadily the shadow of heavenly gratefully acknowledges tliat he is 
things disclosed in Holy Scripture, by perceptible and rapid steps ad- 
The nearer he believes to be the vauciiig towanls the objects of his 
consummation of his happiness, the desires, and is inspirited by the 
more ardent do his desires become ; full assurance that these objects 
the more wakeful his energies in will not elude his grasp—that, v/hen 
reaching after the prize of his high once attained, they cannot fall short 
calling: in proportion as the out- of, but must infinitely exceed in 
ward man perishes, is the inward value any estimate which he has 
man renewed day by day:” and been led to form of them. He has 
with growing ardour of desire— learned froih an infallible Oracle 
with improving wakefulness of eiier- tjjat eye hath not seen, that ear 
gv, hope is at once increased and hath not heard, that it hath not en- 
clevatcd. Nor has this glorious tered into the heart of man to con- 
hope such characters of imperfec- ccive those good things, which God 
lion as belong to tlie best hopes of has reserved in heaven for them 
him whose aftcctions are centered that love Him,”—he is confident 
in this world. It is not liable to therefore that his largest expecta- 
fttil—it is not exposed to disappoint- tions will be more than answered— 
ment. The aged Christian’s hope that his loftiest hopes will be 
is not liable to Jail him: he has too than fulfilled. Nor has the cer* 
Jong and too habitually cherished tainty he feels that himself shall 
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attain these objects any affinity with 
a bold and presumptuous con- 
fideujie: it is a certainty perfectly 
compatible with the pious and lowly 
confession that whatever is good in 
liiin—whatever is virtuous in inten¬ 
tion or upright in action—has been 
the fruit of divine grace prevent¬ 
ing him that he might have a good 
will, and working with him when he 
had that Tjood will,”—Jt is a cer¬ 
tainty perfectly compatible with 
continued and uninterrupte<l de¬ 
pendence on the same grace, “ with • 
out w'liich the frailty of man’s na¬ 
ture cannot always stands upright 
but still it i-t a crriainty, the natu¬ 
ral result and the Arst reward of 
cuiifirmed habits of virtue, which 
have by this time rendered indc. 
Aiiitely small the probability of 
lapse into sin, and which have thus 
commeiiccd tut earth that change 
svhicti is soon to, he })eiiectcd in 
heaven, of the hope into the full 
fruition of blessedness, • 

O. 


SCRIPTUUK CRITICISM. 

To the £!ditor of the licmembrancer. 

Sir, 

I WAS much pleased with the essay 
upon the seventh chapter of Rt. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (dc- 
nominiited Scripture Criticism) con¬ 
tained in the Christian Beiucni- 
brawcer for >ioveiiiher, 18Ut, which 
supports, by the authority of that 
emiueut divine, the late Bishop 
Bull, the sense most commonly put 
(]>revious to the time of St. Augus¬ 
tine) iipuii the latter end of that 
chapter, i. c. “ that St. Paul is 
there speaking in the person of an 
unconverted Jew and not in his own 
person,*^ Qas contended by Calvinis- 
tiral commentators.) 

The author ol the above essay 
has given a judicious and well ar¬ 
ranged abstract of Bishop Bull’s 
^i.j^uments on this point, together 
'w.ith answers to the several objec¬ 
tions theretO|( methodically .dis- 
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posed ; and tells us that the names 
of J. Taylor, llainuiond. Mac- 
knight, and Doddridge, wdl serve 
for a suffirient specimen af the au¬ 
thority by which the same opinion 
is upheld. Referring your readers 
to the above-mentioned very ex¬ 
cellent es^ay, I take leave to ad- 
<hicc some of the observations and 
(pintations given by that very learn¬ 
ed expositor. Dr. Whitby, on the 
chapter in question; for 1 conceive 
that the old and commonly received 
opinion cannot be too widely dif¬ 
fused at a time when all sorts of 
new fangled doctrines arc indus¬ 
triously spread by the opponents to 
our Church Esiablislimcnt; and 
especially because it will appear 
that St. Augustine himself (how¬ 
ever afterwards he perverted the 
plain sense of the Apostle) for a 
long time entertained the former 
sentiments; as will appear in its 
place after quoted. 

Dr. Whitby, in a note upon the 
251 li verse of the chapter, says, 
“ eyu," (the same man) *• of 
whom he had before spoken, not 1 
Paul, now writing this Epistle. 

“ It hath been a controversy 
since St. Austin’s time, whether 
St. Paul here speaketh in his ow'n 
person, or in the person of a rege¬ 
nerate man, or only in the person of 
a Jew coiilhcting with the motions 
of Ills lusts only by the assistance 
of the letter of tlie Law, without 
the aids and poweiful assistance of 
the Holy Spirit; which is as great 
an instance of the force of preju¬ 
dice, and the heat of opposition to 
pervert the plainest triitlis, ns ran 
haply be produced; fur 1 think, 
nothing can be more evident and 
iiiiqiicslionably true than this,—that 
the .Apostle doth not here speak of 
himself, or in the state he was then 
in; but (as the antient commenta¬ 
tors do interpret him,) by himself 
he represents man in common, and 
saitb not, as he might have done, 

* You that are under the law are 
carnal ;* but representing what be¬ 
longed to them in bis own person, 

X 2 
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aud HO Ittkiiig oft' the harshness, ilcturning back to the commoitly 
anti mollifying the uividiousness of received sense of the before men- 
the sentence, by speaking of it in tioned chapter, (viz.) that St. Paul 
his own {>erson, he saith, * 1 am does nut there speak of or in his 
carnal, sold under sin.^ SoPhoiius o»n prison, but iu the person of an 
and G^’umenius. Theorioret also uucuuverted Jew, Dr. Whitby says 
doth inform tis that the Apostle that AriMinius, Hammond, Bull, and 


here introducelh (v. 14.) * A man 
before ^ace, overcome by his pas. 
sioDS; for he ca'Is him carnal who 
had not yet obtained the assistaiice 
of the Huly Spirit.’ And again, 
tv. S3.) he adds, * That the Apos¬ 
tle haviag difccourscd all these 
things to shew what we were be- 
fote grace, and what we were made 
after grace, and as it were taking 
umn himself the person of those 
who before grace w'ere vanquished 
by sin, he groans and laments, as a 
man set in the midst «)f bisi enemies, 
enslaved and ciuistrainod to serve, 
and seeing no help; and thus be 
shews the Law £to be3 unable to 
iielp ns.* And so Origen also, fre- 
-quenlly in his Commentary tvi the 
place. And Saint Austin [tliis is 
the remarkable fact above alluded 
toj saitli expressly and frequently, 

* ^scribitur homo sub lege posit us 
ante gratiam.* In anotber woik, 

* Quo loco videtur mihi Apostolus 
tiansfigurassc in se huniin«’m sub 
lege positum ;* and in another jdace, 

* Loquitur adhiic ex persona hutni- 
nis sub lege constitiiti nundnm sub 
gratia.* ** 

There is upon the note on versi' 
33. a very enlarged anil satisfuctury 
argument on the words, Kara rb 
Affti «»0fMrey, shewing that it is plain 
the inward man, cannot there sig¬ 
nify the fiew man. But as it would 
be going over the same ground that 
the author of the essay has done in 
treating of this matter, to give the 
passage in Dr. Whitby’s words, 1 
shall forbear doing so; but I can¬ 
not help observing that the obser¬ 
vations and quotations of Dr. Whit¬ 
by. are not exactly the same which 
that writer has produceti from Dr. 
Bull; but arc additional and very 
convincing passages to the same 
put port and effect. 


Kcttlewell have made it manifest; ‘ 
First, That it is usual with the 
Apostle to s)teak of those things 
that iuiglit<> be (utherwiseT; offensive 
or ungrateful, in his own name; 
when indeed they belong iH>t to 
iiiai, but to other men: as in these 
words fix»m Horn. iii. 7. ** If the 
truth of God hath mure abounded 
through my lie, why am 1 also 
judged as a sinner,” i. e. nut I Paul, 
but 1 who make Ibis objection. Su 
fiai. ii. Kl, 17. 1 Cor. iv. 6. “ These 
things 1 have in a tigurc transferreii 
to myself and A|>ollo8 fur your 
sakes,” 1 Cor. vL 13,13; ii. 10,3 >, 
30.; Eph. ii. 3.;, 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

And secondly. That such things 
arcrin this chapti'r said of the per¬ 
son spoken of, as can by no means 
agree to St. Paul or to any v»>ge- 
neiatc person. 

To which may be added, 

1. Tliat had St. Paid spoken here 
of himself, coiisidired in the slate 
in which he was at the inditing of 
this Episfle, he must liar/o contra¬ 
dicted what he hail said of liinisclf 
in the Hpistics to Ihe Thessaloriiaiis 
and Corinthians, winch wcie writ 
before this Epistle (vide I Thess. 
ii. 10. 2 Cor. i. 12. J Cor. h. 4. 
1 Cor. ix. 27. there quoted.) Now, 
can the man who is carnal, tiiid 
.sold under sin, who hath no power 
in him to do any good, who finds a 
law in his members warring against 
the law of his mind, and bringing 
him into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in his members, call God 
and the Church to witness to his 
holy and unbiameable life? Can 
he boost of keeping under his fleshly 
botly, and bringing that into subjec¬ 
tion, which by his own confession, 
bringeth him into captivity ? Cek' 
he, who does, not what-he would 
in his mild and conscience -do bat 
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what he hates; not the good which 
he would, but the evil which he 
would not, do; can he, 1 say, re¬ 
joice* in the testimony of his con. 
science ? Can he honestly ^leclare, 
he knows nothing by himself, for 
which his conscience can condemn 
him 1 

2. How oft doth the Apostle 
propose himself fur a pattern to 
the churches unto whocs he writes, 
requiring them to be followers of 
him, as he was also of ChrUt, 

1 Cor. xi. J.: and after quoting 
Philip iv. 8. the good commentator 
says, —this would become the most 
absurd, if not blasphemous exhor¬ 
tation, if it was suitable to the 
inind of the Apostle, according to 
the Calvinistic expositicii, 

3. With what indignation <ioth he 
reject the accusations of thciii who 
looked upon him as ‘ walking after 
the flesh,' and how severely doth he 
threaten them, how peremptorily 
doth he reject their scandaloua im¬ 
putation? declaiing that * though 
he walked in the flesh, yet did he 
not walk according to the flesli,’ 

2 Cor. X. 2, U. 

4. This exposition of Uie seventh 
chapter, makes it entirely to contute 
the chapter which unmediately goes 
before, and follows alter; and it 
gives an invincible strength to the 
objections he endeavours to answer 
in4he sixth chapter. The first ob¬ 
jection there begins by way of en- 
*quii^. What do we say then, shall 
we continue in sin that grace may 
abound ? His second. Shall w'c sin 
because we are not under the law 
but under grace! (ver. 16.) (*od 
forbitk! saith be, that it should be 
thus with any Christian ;—and yet, 
according to this exposition, it was 
thus with himself, one of the best 
of Christians. 

Dr. Whitby goes on with equal 
strength and clearness, from other 
quotations and deductions, to shew 
ue fallacy and absurdity of this 
ixposition, and concludes in the 
remarkable words of Grotius on 
versS'iy. Geo Ians sit aquod 
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optimi— 1 . a. trium priorum sccu- 
lorum Christiani, hunc locum siciit 
oportet, iiitcllcxerint, dictante iilo 
splritu per quern vita illdrum rcgc- 
batur.” 

Observator. 

East Retford, 

6th Nov. I82U. 

To the Editor of the Eemembranerr. 
Sir, 

The name of Mr. Sumner is so 
well and deservedly known by his 
several valuable publications, and 
his Inst Sermon on the ** Encourage¬ 
ments of the Christian Minister,'* 
presents a \iew of these so inte¬ 
resting and insiruclive, that 1 feci 
very unwilling to find fault, where 
there is so much that deserves com¬ 
mendation and praise. The higher, 
however, a writer stands in the pub¬ 
lic Estimation, the more important 
is it, that his errors, if errors, 
sMiiid be fletected. In the Sermon 
above mentioned, there is the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

“ The sinner, acknowledging his 
guilt, finds the necessity of applying 
to Him, who uiiderw'ciit the * elias- 
tiseineiit of onr peace,’ and of 
being clothed in a rigliteoiisne.ss 
which will bear the piercing scru¬ 
tiny of Omniscience *, and of seek¬ 
ing that * holiness without which 
no man .shall .see the Lord.’ ” 

If Mr. S. means by thi.s righ¬ 
teousness, the imputed righteous¬ 
ness of Christ, in which the sinner 
is hereafter to be clothed, I would 
beg to submit to his consideration, 
the following excellent passage from 
Bishop Bull’s Sermon on the ” Dif¬ 
ferent Degrees of Bliss in Heaven.’* 
Vol. i. p. 18!>. 8vo. 

^ ** They thus argue,** says the 
Bishop (speaking of those who held 
a contrary opinion from himself on 
the subject,) ** The future glory 

« Sec Phil, hi. 9. 
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of the saints is the ]|urciiase of 
Christ’s righteousness, which is alike 
imputed to all true believers, and 
they have> an equal share therein, 
and consequently they shall share 
equally in the future glory. 

“ 1 answer, the doctrine of the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, as 
it hath been too coiniiioiiiy taught 
and undcrslootl, hath been a fruit¬ 
ful mother of many pernicious and 
dangerous errors in divinity. In the 
objection, k is supposed, that the 
righteousness of Christ is so im> 
puteil to every believer, that it be¬ 
comes forniaily his righteousness, 
and that ujioii the sole account 
thereof be hath a right to the future 
glory. And if this were true, if 
Christ’s righteousness were thus 
our’s, that righteousness, being the 
most perfect righteousness, iioibiiig 
less could answer it than the highest 
reward in heaven; and so indeed 
it would necessarily follow, that 
the future glory of all the suints 
should be alike and equal. But 
the supposition hath no fouiidatb>n 
in Scripture, yea, it is plainly false. 
And that it is so, if we had no other 
argument, the very doctrine we are 
now upon, w'erc sufiicient to evince. 
We have proved, by very plain 
texts of Scripture, that there will 
be a disparity of rewards in the 
life to come, according to the dis¬ 
parity of men’s graces and good 
works in this life; and from hence 
we may safely coucludc, that the 
doctrine of those who teach that 
the perfect righteousness of Christ 
is formally the righteousness of 
every believer, and that thereupon 
he hath a right to the highest re. 
ward in heaven, is certainly false. 
Nay, indeed, if that doctrine of 
theirs were true, a consequence 
would follow', which cannot be ut¬ 
tered without trembling, that every 
saint shall be equal to Christ in 
glory; Christ’s rightebusness being 
his, and so he having a right to 
whatsoever that righteousness de¬ 
served. 

** But to answer wore directly to 
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the objection ; there is nothing more 
certain, than that the future glory of 
the saints is the purchase of Cfanst’s 
righteousness. But how? By the 
meritorious obedience of Christ in 
liis life and death, a covenant of 
grace, mercy, and life eternal was 
procured, ratitied and established 
between God and the sinful sons of 
men; the condition of the covenant 
is * faith working by 16ve,’ or a 
faith fruitful of good works. And 
there is also sufficient grace pro- 
tnised to all that shall heartily seek 
it, for the performance of that con¬ 
dition. It is from the covenant of 
intinite mercy in Christ Jesus alone, 
that our imperfect good works have 
any ordination to so excellent a re- 
ward as the future glory; and it is 
the mercy, the rich mercy, the 
royal bounty and liberality of God, 
expressed in the same covenant, 
that assigns to greater degrees of 
grace here, greater degrees of 
glory hereafter. This is the plain 
truth.’* 

If, on the other hand, Mr. S. in- 
tends that Christian righteousness,, 
which all in its several degrees, ac¬ 
cording to the proportion of their 
faith, and the use of God’s grace, 
may attain unto; that righteousness 
springing out of a true and lively 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
which, albeit that it dcservclii not 
heaven, yet through the perfect 
righteousness, ami atoning blood of 
Christ, that efteetnal seal ot^ the 
covenant of grace, shall obtain hea¬ 
ven ; or, in the excellent words of St. 
Paul, ** make us meet to be par¬ 
takers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light;” I thiulf his words ara liable 
to misconstruction, and 1 could wish 
he had expressed himself more fully. 
I can easily conceive how our righ¬ 
teousness, imperfect as it is, may be 
freely accepted for Christ’s sake by 
Infinite Mercy; but not how it ever 
can be so perfect, as to bear ** the 
piercing scrutiny of Omniscience.” 
’fhere is a passage given by Mv- 
Todd, out of the ** Necessary £ru- 
ditioit' of a Christian Man,” under 
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the article of good works, which is 
niuch ill point. 

** ^nd these works be of two 
sorts: for some be such as men, 
truly justified, and so conti«uing, 
do work in charity, of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and an un¬ 
feigned faith. Which works, although 
they be of themselves unworthy, un- 
perfect, and uiisutficient; yet foras¬ 
much as tlftiy be done in Uie faith of 
Christ, and by the virtue and merits 
of his passion, their imperfectness is 
supplied; the merciful goodness of 
God accepteth them, us an observa¬ 
tion and fulfilling of his law; and 
they be the very service of God.’' 
Nay, the writer, whoever he was, 
(and there is good reason for sup¬ 
posing that it was Cratirner himself, 
the father of the English church), 
goes on to use this strung expression, 

" And be nieritot-iuus towards attain¬ 
ing of everlasting l^c." 

We have not one word here about 
tJie imputed righteousness of Cln'ist, 
in which the sinner is to be clothed ; 
but we have of that righteousness of 
Christ, for the sake of which the im¬ 
perfect righteousness of man, when 
done in faith, shall be accefited, and 
obtain for him everlasting life. Nay, 
in the very next paragraph, wc have 
tlie case c4’ the sinner, as supposed 
by Mr. Sumner, thus stated: 

“ When a sinner, hearing or rc- 
meniberiiig the law of God, is moved 
by grace to be contrite and sorry for 
his offences; and begiiinethto lament 
his estate, and to fall to prayer and 
other good deeds, seeking to avoid 
the indignation of God, and to be 
reconciled to bis favour, these works 
come »f grace; but yet the man is 
not to be accounted a Justified man, 
but he is yet in seeking remission of 
his sins and his justification, which 
the anguish/ of his ow'n conscience 
tclleth him that he yet wanteth; but 
he is in a good way: and by these 
means doth enter into justification, 
and if he do proceed, and with 
hi_arty devotion seek for further 
'^grace, he shall be assured of remis¬ 
sion of his sin?, and attain bis jnsti- 


tication, and so be made able and 
meet to walk in the very pure ser¬ 
vice of God with a clear conscience, 
and to bring forth the ffiresaid works 
of rightoousness in Christ, which he 
cannot do afore he be justified. 

I am, &c. W. 

Oel. 16, 1820. 

P. S. There is a note in tlie Family 
Bible, from Arclibistiup Sharp, on 
Phil. iii. 0. (referred to by Mr. Sum¬ 
ner), which is well worthy of consi¬ 
deration ; though I could have wished 
to prevent all possibility of mistake, 
that the last sentence iiad ran thus. 
“ And as it, (that is, this Christian 
righteousness), is lii<> gill, so he will 
own it, and reward it, for the sake of 
the meritorious obedience of Christ 
in his life and death, at the last 

dav.” 
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To the IMitor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir. 

Having accidentally perused the 
Vindication of Archbishop Wake 
against Dr. Lant Carpenter, by your 
Oxford correspondent T. published 
in page 5 Li) of the Christian Ke- 
menihranccr, for September last, I 
cannot, though fully agreeing with 
the writer in many points, avoid ex¬ 
pressing my dissent from some of 
the assertions he has thought fit to 
make. 

In speaking of prayers addressed 
to the Son, as the second person in 
the Trinity, the writer eniiinerates 
the Te Deum as one of these; which 
opinion, he further remarks, is con¬ 
firmed by tradition, and will be evi¬ 
dent to any one reading the Greek 
or Latin. With respect to the par¬ 
ticular tradition on this subject, it 
ipight be improper fur me to offer 
any observation, as 1 candidly con¬ 
fess that I do not recollect to have 
met with it: but having referred to 
the Greek and Latin versions of the 
Te Deum, I must believe that your 
correspondent lies under sonic un. 

6 
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fortunate luisapprchrnbion, or he 
would not have (| noted either of 
these in support of an assertion 
which tbe^ rather tend to contradict. 
Our English version, it is sutKciently 
well known, commences thus; “ We 
praise thee, O God, wc acknowledge 
thee to be the [.ord wldeh is fol¬ 
lowed, und as part of the saino sen¬ 
tence, by the words, “ Ail the earth 
doth worship thee, the Father ever- 
lasting.” As these two concluding 
words pointout the Almighty Father 
to be the object of praise, and can 
by no stretch of imagination, or zeal 
of piety, be supposed to be addressed 
to the Son, we must believe the 
translation to be imraphrastic, or 
incorrect. But the Greek stands 
thus, 

£( Qtoi at lot Kvfut o/xoXs* 

yilA-tt’ 

£i tot etiunot IJartpa vuaa ii yn ai- 

And afterwards, ^ 

Tlarif» rvt ivipatra ftf>sXiio-niTor, 

Tot Tf mCttff'iiiiof aov aXtiOq xai /upto- 
yin i/ier, 

Kol TO iyior mtSput, ret Ilafc^ieXiiTov. 

The Latin is as follows, 

Te Denni laudamus, Te Dominiim con- 
fitemnr; 

Te aeteruum Patrem omnis terra venera* 
tur, &c. 

Now, bad Uie word Kv^ior or Oo> 
ininuni, in the first verse of the 
hymn, been written Kt^ti or Domine, 
in the vocative case, the argument 
of T. had undoubtedly been a good 
one. But the context so plainly 
shews that the writer was speaking, 
not of the Lord of the elect, but of 
the great Lord of all, as the first 
person of that Trinity, whom he 
afterwards describes the powers of 
heaven and earth to be employed in 
celebrating, tliat 1 am at a loss to 
imagine how the tradition before 
alluded to can have originated, or 
your learned correspondent been in¬ 
duced to sanction it with his appro, 
bation. Independently of this, I 
strongly object to any arguments 
drawn from such a source. Wc have 
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sufficient reasons to give for the 
doctrines which our church pro¬ 
fesses, without recurring to tradi¬ 
tion ; and at a time when the blas¬ 
phemies of heretics are probably as 
many and viblent as they could have 
been in the age of the blessed mar¬ 
tyr Polycarp*, why should we have 
recourse to this? Ciii bonol as the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon ^was wont 
to say. 

Your insertion of these observa- 
tions will oblige. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A. M. 


7b the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The theological wojrld is greatly in¬ 
debted to you for the many ingenious 
illustrations, affmded l)y your mis¬ 
cellany of passages in the Sacred 
Wntings. 

But r have just observed, to my 
surprize, in your last Number, an 
interpretation which apfiears to me 
totally foreign to the text it is in¬ 
tended to explain. I say with sur¬ 
prize, because tlie remarks 1 allude 
to have proceeded from the pen of a 
most accomplished ancf eminent 
scholar. 

In one of your extracts from Mr. 
Hughes's Travels, there is described 
a marriagji^ procession iii'Joaauina; 
and this, it is said by that learned 
author, may throw some light on 
the expression of St. Paul, yvtSiK» 
mpi^ni (1 Cor. ix. 5.) But surely. 
Sir, it is highly improbable, ^hat the 
apostle intended any allusion to his 
entrance upon the marriage stale; 
neither indeed would it have suited 
his argument; it was not the marry¬ 
ing, but the taking about with him 
a wife, and thus bringing a charge 
upon the brethren, that the apostle 
was here advocating as his right. 
Neither do 1 apprehend, that tjie 
simple act of conducting a person 


*' * See Rctnembranrer, p. 639. 
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froi^i onr house t4i unotlicr, ronhJ be 
]iropcrlj (lescribrd by the \erb wi^i- 

otyti^ • 

Aiul further, tlie proposed iihis- 
liutioil (!4>es not seem to a^iur ailh 
tlie context: Si. P.iul araiues ihu«, 
“ It is us lawful for me yvyeniix vn^t- 
ecyit/ &4C . . . • Kv^xf. N( there is 
lillle dt>u!»l that St. Peter was iiisir- 
ned h.Jorf he became an .iiioslie; 
ami liseret'ore his e\aiiip!<‘ woiihl 
iunii'.ii no <>uod reason for St. PuniS 
iieim; married. It is proliable, tiuit 
the a])ostle i^ spiMkiii" of .'‘.I. Pettv 
and the Irreihrcn of onr l.ord (as 
they are called;, taking; tiieir Mi\ts 
or sisteis with them on their aposlo- 
liciil travels, and that St. Paul is 
tiins establishing his rinhl to the 
same i>ri\ile';e. 

This expoMihm a;;‘r«TS with (he 
leniark of Clenieiis on the vers'* in 
ijuestnill, 6tj£ t>; yeriAzruf i>. iioi7,- 
Tj^Jiyoi Tcti yvtitiv tylt'OHl. ill. 

J. S. 
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(('oiithiui (L) 

‘‘ Ami Mo.'C.s ma'le a si‘)|u'iit u'.’Iiiass, 
.iii'l put it on .1 pitlc, auil it c.i.i'i- le [».!*•. 
Ill,it it'd M'ii|ic'iit liail bKifi: iiii> ni.io. w'; <; 
Ilf* lit belli (lie '01 pent uf lira'>s, l.c livci.' 
iNninbeis \m. ■). 

“ Ami lie/,l.nli bi.ike in piiees ii,'- 
bniseii .seipeiit that IVIO'cs hail inaile; tin 
unto till)*-" iliijs the olnhlien oC Isiwol iliil 
burn inccii'-i; to it: ami be ealleil it Ne- 
liiislitan," (i. e. a blazon lianblo oi tiiile'. 
St Kin^ xviii. 4 , 

“ Oph sis^nifies a serpen!; and 
was pronounced at times, and e\- 
presseil Ope, Oupis, Opis, Ops, ami 
by Oiceto, L'pis. It was an emblem 
of the sun; and also of time and 
eternity. It was worsliippul as a 
deity, and eslceincd the same as 
Osiris; by others, the same as Vul¬ 
can. A serpent wa.s also in the 
Egyptian language styled Ob, tir 
Aiib; though it may possibly be only 
* variation of the term above. The 
deity so de.siomiiiat.ed was rsieemcd 
prophetic, and bis temples werP ap- 
RUMUMBIlVNrKU. No. -/• 
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plied to as oraeiliiir. TIi.* symbedi- 
cal worship of the seipeui, was ill 
the liist lige.s \erk e\!.'ii>,i\e ; and 
was introduced into I'.n- mysU*- 
lies, wlaiTMT eelebviitcii. it i*. re- 
r.iarkaiile, tlial wlieuwr tin* 

IU.IIIS founded any place.*, ('I'wniidiiii, 
and inirodueed tlieir rPes, iln'ie was 
geai'r.tlly some story of a s.',-jie<ii. 
There was a le'^eiid abo;ti abcipent 
at ('ololiks, at Thebes, ami at Del¬ 
phi ; hkew’i'.e i i (itli«..*r p.l.iees, 'J'he 
lirieUs c.i!l. d Apollo Idniseli' l*y. 
tiion; whieii is the same as ttpis, 
Onpis, a.iil Oiih. The woimiii at 
Emlor, who hud a laiiidiar .spirit, i.t 
e.aiied ^12^, Oiiii nr Ob; and it is 
iiilerpii led Pstliouis'.;:. The place 
wheie.'he resided seems to h,)>.- been 
iiaineii fioiii tiie worship tlcn 
luted Lii'hir is eoinponmle t «.il 
Kii-Ador, ami Njj.iiiies Pons ISlIui- 
iiis, l].e t.m:ita;ii of Ininl, tin* ei-.ieh* 
ofihe god Ad*”. '1 Ids oi.ieh* was 

pi'iiiribK ('(.umled by the(\inaaiiitcs, 
ami lie'* ueiei Ix-'ii totally sup. 
p.-e.ihcd.” Jlriftri^'s Mifthoh>:>:>, \(d, 
i. p. .>7. 

** III (he \i4-iijit\ oi'Tlicbe,' theie 
an* ui'.o s'Ki'cd serpe'its, md <it ail 
t!o(ilileson:o (o men: ll« ’ .ir** \ciy 
blit iiiivt (wo lii'.rn In* top 
«»(' (li'* 1.1 •II'. A >'‘a (Ii lii lb* s 
are bi.r, <t . . t'.e .ePipl'* t i .I'.ijiitei, 
(.1 w!s'’i*! tie ai,‘ s. 11 .1 to belong.’” 
ti\i‘odo(i,‘, \ . 1 . ji. tJO.'. 

*‘ Ab'.'cil y‘v;-!i« ci{»lii ui'ilcs from 
ti.ni, o.t til.* e.-.sl side of (lie Nile, 
In .s do* of Kndv, wJieie a 

Slic'.t of lin* s-i! 'c ■lanie ut ide.s. 11 
is fai/'c.ns (hivmi^’.ioijt i’.gypl on ac- 
coiinl of a snake, oi wlmli they ic- 
!.ile iiiitu'-nioiis .ne», and wiiicli 
inas.N people belii ve to he t!ie devil, 
hanislied into the inounlains of I'p- 
per Eg.pi, the i>,ipi:aei, 

to j’i’eveiit his siram'.iing youie; i o- 
bsas, Us he had cLine witii tin* si\ 
tpyiier husli.imis wiiieh Ins biide 
hud inairied. The Slink keeps this 
serpeiii m hi-« possession, as his pre- 
deeessors have done lieibr<* him 
linn* inaiienioi ial. 11 is 1 w o feet long 
ami ab.iiit un inch tliicK, the skin is 
,*,‘»m>l!i .ind ridd'..‘h; it pi'ss with 
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t>ioec Who take it in their hands, 

doina them the least harm, 

iiiul tv. (iu"s round their arms and 

le^s lt*is singular that it likes wu- 

uieu more thuti men, and when it 

si‘es a wuinaii n ill creep up to her 

neck, i;«-t into the hosoin, and from 

thence under the shift. 'I’lieN allow 

* 

it Ihi-s liberty, as it is believed to be 
an an^t 1. In honour of this serpent 
the\ hold an annual festival. The 
people on this occasion meet here 
from sixtv* miles round, and they 
dock in such numbers, and give so 
many iitnis, that abo\e sixty oxen 
and two hundred sheep arc killed to 
<ri\e them a meal. They relate many 
f.ihles of this snake, Mhieh is per- 
tectly well taught to do its part I 
was lold that the i>heik would cut it 
ill pieces at tiiaht, and be sure to 
Hud it w'hole and sound the next 
morniii". From curiosity, I askeil 
him x^iletllcr it was true that lie 
could do so; and <in his answering 
in’the jiHiiinutile, I oHered him ten 
ziirliiiii to perform this miracle be¬ 
fore me, but with this eoiulithni, 
that I should keep the pieces of the 
snake till they were united again ; 
and that if this dul not hapjien at 
the proper time, 1 should not be 
obliged to pay him. Hut he wtiuld 
not agree to it, and his excuse was, 
that the angel (fur thua he called the 
serpent) would he pro\oked hx such 
a harjain.” Foj'^ifer's Truvtls, p. 2H7. 

“ An liidian belonging to the 
Meiiomoiiie, haxing taken a rattio- 
biiake, found meuiis to tame it; and 
when he had done this he treated it 
ns a deity ; calling it his great father, 
and eariAiiig it with him in a box 
wherever he went. This he had 
done for several suniiner.s, when 
Moiisit ur Fiiiiiisaiicc aecidentally 
met him at this carrving pliiee, just 
as he was sitting off for n winter's 
hunt. The French gentleman wiks 
surprised one day to .see the Indian 
place the box which contained his 
god on the ground, and opening the 
floor, give him his liberty; telling 
liiiii, whilst !;(? did it, to he sure and 
ref urn hv the time he himself should 
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come back, which was to be in the 
month of May following. As this 
was hut October, iVlonsieur tuhl the 
Indian, whose simplicity astonished 
him, that lie fancied he might wait 
long enough, when May arrived, for 
the arrival of his great father. The 
Indian was so coiifideiit of his crea¬ 
ture’s obedience, tliat he oifert'd to 
lay the Freiicliman a w^ger of two 
gallons of mill, that at the time ap¬ 
pointed he would eonio and crawl 
into his box. This was agreed on, 
and the seconil week in May follow¬ 
ing lived forthe deteniiiiiatioii oftlie 
wager. At this period they both 
met there again; when flie Indian set 
down his box, and called for liis 
great father; the snake he.ard him 
not; and the time being now expired, 
he a(‘know lodged that he had lost. 
However, without seeming to he ilis- 
courngeil, he olferen to double the 
bet, if his father came not within 
two davs more. This was further 
ugrecfl on; when, behold, on the 
second day, about one o’clock, the 
snake arrived, and of his own nc- 
conl crawled into the box, wltich 
was placed ready for him. The 
French gentleman vouched for the 
truth of this story, and from the ac¬ 
counts I have ‘often received of the 
flofdlity of those creature/, 1 see no 
reason to doubt his veracityCur- 
I’lr’ji 'Iravrls. 

Snake worship was commfin in 
Ameriea. (Hernul Diax, p. 3. 7.,125.) 
'I'iie idol the Spanianls found at 
Cani])eehe, is thus described, by the 
oldest liistorian of the discoveries. 

** Our.men were conducted to a 
hroade erosse-way, st.iuditig on the 
side of Ihe towiie. Here they shew 
them a stpiare stnge or pulpit, foiire 
steppes high, partly of clammy bitu¬ 
men, and partly of small stones, 
'Whereto the image of a man ent in 
marble was joy tied, two foiirefooted 
unknown beasts fastening upon him, 
which, like madde dugs, seemed 
they would teat tlic marble ina^ 
gilts out of his bcHy, And by tuK^ 
ilrna^ stood a serpent, besmeared 
all over with goocc bloud, devouring 
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9 niarhlc lionwliicli st^rpeiit, com* 
of hituincn ami small stoiu's 
incor|)fU'tik‘(l together, wim sovcii aiul 
forlic iuetu ill lcii<;tli, ami as Ihicke 
as a great oxu. N('\t unto Iti\\erc 
three rafters or stakes fastened into 
the gromide, which three ollieis 
crossed, underpropped with stones, 
in which place they punish imdefae- 
tors eondeinned, for proof wher«*of 
they saw iirniiinerahle liroleii arrows 
all hioiidie, scattered on tiic groumle, 
and the hones of the dead cast into 
an inclosed conrte necre unto it.” 
Pietro AtariiHe: from a Aofe to 
Sovthri/s AlaUifC. 


Letters froto Arrbbishop King, and 
Jtishf-p Aicohon, to Archbishop 
U'ake. • 

[These Letters are to he foumi 
ainoiig mail) otliois, from the same 
Persons, in two MS \ oluines in 
the llritidi Miiscinri; and they are 
not inciiidcd in the piihhshed 
Corre>pondeiice of their Authois.] 

Archb. Kins: to Archb. U’nkc. 

SiiJtofh’Sti eft, .fan. 18, 171(5. 

May it please \oiir Cirace, 

1 H A V K bee.i) coidiiied to my cham¬ 
ber siiici!* I last waiteil upon yon, 
which gives your (irace the trouble 
of this. I nnderstami tliut the Ihshop 
ufDeirv liis \erv ill in Dublin, and 
it is e\pei'tcd the next p.icket will 
liriiig* an aecoinit of las death, (fit 
should please (iod that should imp- 
pen, give me leave to remintl your 
Grace of the necessity of removing 
the Provost of the College of Dublin, 
both f«9r his Majesty’s service and 
the good of the kiugdoui. This will 
give his Majesty a good opportunity 

* Tills temple aifordii a utrikiiig proof 
of the oiigiii of the Ainericaiiii. 'I'iie J,,oii 
is not an animal of the new woild, and the 
Boa Constrictor, which from iU size and 
habits (See .Shaw’s Zoology), is the only 
serpent callable uffeedingonaliun, is com¬ 
mon only to Asia, India, and part of South 
^America. The idol must Ihereturc iiavc 
been a rcprescutation of one of a suuilar 
nature in Africa or Asia. 


of doing it, if he thinks lit. llis 
Majesty has di'>posed of six bishop- 
ricks ill Ireland •^iiiee his :>.('(.( -simi 
to the ihrifiie, iind <inly tw.t oi tl.ciii 
have been gi\ea lo per-sons < diic.iit d 
ill Ireland. The siiuie iii< l!><>d was 
taken in her Lite .Majesty'.? lime, es¬ 
pecially towards ihe Liter ]mit of 
her reign, when the Pi imaey. Kildare, 
Ossoiy, Derry iind Waterfitrd were 

(■iveii to persons « i ‘i- tied iii Oxiord. 

1 hope if tiiis he n presented to his 
iMujcsly, it will pieiait with him to 
let an eipiai shure of his f.no'ir b*' 
extended to h.s f<>ithiiil subject-) in 
iretand, when tin ii merits ate i‘(pi:d. 
i hate a partieiihir ren.irtl for the 
Diocese of Dcriy,.h:t\iiiu lesided m 
ir twelve years, and I left it thi.’-en 
vear.sago in ver\ «:iiod order, 'l he ‘ 
llishep has stayeil in it two ye.ii. uf 
liiose thirletai, ami 1 nm in.nim -'lit. 
is degenerated gieativ t'roni wlmt 
it was. It needs llierefore an ex¬ 
perienced bishop, that kiiow.s the 
di»ei|)line oi tlie riinit li, die coun¬ 
try, the peujile, and their htmiuiir.s, 
to vcibiiJi it. 

If 1 may take the libeity to pio- 
pose ii scheme for the time, 1 inlii'at 
your Grace to think whether it might 
not bo agreeable to tran&l.ile Dr. 
Ashe, the lli.sho|) of Clogher, to 
Derry ; the Ibaiiop of Droinore, Dr. 
Steam, to t'logher; Dr. I’olioii. 
Dean of Derry, or Dr. L.iniber:, 
Dean of Down, to D-.-i.moiv; the 
Provo.sl, to the vacant d* .iiii-jy; !"i l 
then Dr. IbiKIwyii, or l)i. Gilbert, 
to tlic provi’stshiji. 'i’fiis would r.ia- 
tifv six or seven men, and I lu’lieve 
please every body, ami be fo.* his 
Majesty’s service, the beiietit of the 
(Church, and general got.d of the 
kingdom. Vmir Grace will [Mixioii 
my freciioin in this ; and hehevethal, 
I am, my Lt»rd, your Grace's mo.?t 
huiuble servant, 

Wii.r.. Dttii.iN. 

Archb. King to Archb. FI akc. 

Dublin, March :t, 1718' 
May it please your Gi.iee, 

It has pleased God to take tvi 
himself our brother Dr. A^Ii, 
I. 2 
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Bishop of lie but jftst saw 

his bi&hopriek, boinu; enlled up to 
the rartiaiiiciil, uiul tV)l into a con¬ 
sumption^ aboct iiionihs »:r», 

of which lie dii'i the 2ttth of Fe¬ 
bruary last. 

The circiirnhtunces of that Bi- 
nhoprick »ive us ainue pain. 1 left il 
iiliDul fifteen Nears ivjjo, without \a- 

iiitN, lit ti:e best order, ol'auN diocese 

• * « • * • 
in Ireland, and eutii\ uithe interest 

of the G;o\t'i'iuiu'iil and iv\o!utitni, 

and w.issuL‘('eede<l b\ Dr. ilicktiiaii, 

and afteruauis |'.\ Dr. IIartsroii!>iir, 

to whose Miiaiiples y>ur fiiace is 

no striia^i'r. ’.i'lieii nidaiMice, toae- 

llicr v.itii tli.'t of the J.oiidou Irish 

Sociei >, to win at,.a? lajutloids, mo't 

of the county (kt r.oMionderiy he- 

lonu', ijds soi'U*v.h::i altered tlie leia- 

per of many of the miiahitaiiis ; so 

that t! ev mod a diliijeiit acti\c tm- 

» » 

puhir bishop tliat will reside ann*.):; 
them; tlie Inu fiumer not n.!\in<; 
been in the <lioee.'-e two years <lurin;, 
the wiude ti'ee of theis h* ing lii-b<.p.->. 
My fellow jusiice end 1, llion'c* ; il 
fiiir <lnty to lay oar acase of tii.it 
matter befon tin, K.rd !-.!L".i..'".i int, 
and luive recominernh'd |)r. I^teani, 
the present bi^Iioji (»t t.'loj:her, to be 
transbiteii to Derry. I dee Lire to 
your (Jracc that 1 ilo not know a 
fitter man, and I beliete ail who 
know iii;n e.mi-ur witii me in that 
opinion, lie is liupnlar, generous, 
iiospitahle, and an esr eJlcnl si liidar, 
a ];eisou of»re.d prndema*, and most 
likely to put the Chinch in order, 
that has siilfered hy the f.iriner 
bishops, and brinu the people to a 
full sense of their <iiit\ to his IMa* 
jesty. ^ * Vour’s, Hv. Ac. 

\\ILL. Dublin. 

Duhli», March 25, 1718. 

May it plc'xsc your flrace, 

I had the hr>iiour of your Grace’s 
of the 18th iii&laiit; and since tlip 
])erson ii<)niiii.i.ted for the bi.siioprick 
of Derry is so very useful to your 
Grace, 1 have been tliinkiug of a 
way by which your (iraee may have 
the benefit of his assistance wilhoiit 
hurting his wife au<I family. 1 do 


consider that a man may govern a 
country diocese in Ireland, as well if 
lie live in l.oiidon as in DiibliiVk and 
that lie iniiY live as cheap tiiere as 
lu're, and houses are cheaper; that 
he will li.ne so many strong prece¬ 
dents to jiislity him in the piactice, 
that he need not fear any candem- 
iiation from the wo;Id for In'* ab¬ 
sence, inaiiy of his brelhreii being 
ex.uiiples to ju'<tify him iii it. If an 
act of parliament he eliei-.per than a 
journey into Irci‘.iiid, h<‘ may, i doaht. 
not, pi'ociin* oiii for tin: tr.kiii!: the 
oaths th*. re ii> w. ll as so m.iiiy ei\il 
<dii< ci». ai'.vi .-<> oiihoiii liouhle, 
orgiiiog h'liiieii tin pain td'^intii g 
il i.is.'Nible eoniilry, he may gel 
alu.'te two thoiisaiid poiiiids jier an 
mil.I, iiistea.i of liaht or nine hiiii- 
drod. This will, la my opi.ooii, lie 
a preeeileiit of \crv conftiiendahle 
frugality, aadieiy gratefuito his fa¬ 
mily, as well iis til your giaee, who 
will thereby hue tin* benefit of his 
adi'i. e and iissi-.diiice. As fi>r the dio¬ 
cese oi Derry, I see no reasoa why it 
may noi do as well witiioiit a resident 
bisitop for tifleea to come, as 

it did for the fifteeti years last past. 

VonrC-Jraceseeshy tlii.? hov. hear¬ 
tily I come info your iiieasiircs, and 
how solicitous 1 am to sratify you, 
which Miiir graic inav aiviavs cx- 
jiect froni, iMay it please your 
Grace, Your Griice*s mo-.t olc'dient 

Sen aiit, 

Will. Dublin. 

IJablinf Ajn\ h\'l, 1718. 

May il please your Grace, 

1 have before me two <if your 
Grace's letters, with which your 
Grace has honoured me. In rhe first 
of the 1st of this mouth, your Cirace 
doth moiit justly represent the ineoii- 
venieiicc of passing hy the persons 
thill arc the best judges, aud most 
jii'uper to be consulted in the dispo¬ 
sal of the preferments of the (,'linrch. 

1 humbly conceive that the mischiev¬ 
ous coiKscqucnccs of that practice 
arc no h.*ss in Ireland than in Kng-^ 
laud; and that tlieiefore 1 might have 
expteted that one who saw and felt 
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the evils both to the Church ami liis 
Majesty’s interest arising frdni it, 
wouhl not have given a precedent to 
Justity those \\!io are loo apt of 
theaisclves to inuko niritiv. . 

In voiir fJiMfo’s letter of April 
2(1, you s(‘eiii to be ill-pleased ^^i^h 
iiiiiie of the 2r>tli Maiih last, and 
call it an extraordinary one. 1 S'i\ 
nothing to the conirarv, only take 
iea\c lo fnit your (irace in mind that 
it HUS on an ex train'd in ary orc.isioii. 
The go\ernnient here, by the advice 
oflliehest Iriends to his Majesty’s 
interest, both of the clei»\ and h.its, 
who liave tiie uiiod of the Church 
and Iviiigdoin, iiio.t at licait, |)ro- 
posed and reconiineiided a sciieine 
for the tilling of the bishoprick of 
Derry ; with which, and the reasons 
of it, 1 acipjaiiiled your (iraee. Vour 
Graci', instead of coming' into it, or 
giving ns yuttr interest and asoist- 
ance to make it etli'ctuul, has, us tar 
us you could, eft'cctiiailv broke it, 
and given a jirecedeiit to make ail 
such recomiiiendaliuns, signifv no- 
thing for the future, which uhat in¬ 
fluence it may huve hereafter on this 
Church and kingdom, he must have 
a long head that can foresee. 

The only thing your 11 race al- 
Icdges as your iiyisoii for making 
this step, is the extraordinary merit 
of the per.^on you apjx'ared for. 
There is none that hath a greater 
opiniun of the wortli and merit of 
the illisliop of Carlish*, than ] ; and 
if L*ither that or my personal friend¬ 
ship could sway me in a matter 
where the interest of the Church is 
concerned, I should surely have 
joined with your Grace. But us 1 
tukent his merit is nothing in the 
case, but in luy humble opinion, is 
rather a strong argument against 
putting him out of fiie way, wherein 
he might be most useful to the pub¬ 
lic. Wheie he was, he was a-siire 
prop uiid stay to your (jrace ami the ' 
Church. lie was able in jiarliuinciit 
to assist your Grace to stop any in¬ 
convenient proceedings that might 
lend to the liurt of the public, and wo 
rery svell know, of what luoincui the 


weight of one honest prudent man 
may he in Midi an assembly. Can 
be be as useliil in Condiinderrv, or 
ill any post in Ireland. ,As to that 
bishop)iek, it might have* been siiji- 
pbed very well t'l all i i!( iits and pur- 
p<*ses ))> the selieme we piopnsed to 
llie imiver^al content of the whole 
Kingdom, bofhe clergy and laity: 
vvlicrt'cis by this brciidi upon them 
they aie grievously out of lium.mr; 
ami I Ii.ive not observed anv one 
lliiiig that has cans- d moie iiiiirniur 
or diseiMitenf, fboiigb we Iiavc had 
i.iuuy hal'd tbnigi puf iipnij us. 

1 know veiy well that Loiidon- 
deijy is a better piovisioii fur ibe 
llishojfs wife and lamily than Car¬ 
lisle; I heartily vvisli that it may 
prou'so; but I cant peisuade my¬ 
self tliat the jiitere'-l of a private fa_ 
mily, tliuiigh it were my own, ought 
lo be put ill tile balance with the in¬ 
terest of (lie Chureli and the (juict 
and satisfutlioii of a whole Ijiigiiom, 
esjxH'iidly in our pieseiit eireitni- 
stuiiees. I do not iiijjmte this mat¬ 
ter entiiely to y«iur Grace. I doubt 
not Ibei'v' were-* others concurred in 
it, or it bad not beiii done. And I 
pray God some did not jnirposelv 
project it with a design to rmiiovc 
oi.t of the way one flmt they foresaw 
would be an obstacle to some cnii- 
trivantes that tbi'y have in ihdr 
iniiids, and that your Grace may not 
be made sensible of it IuTeaft(*r when 
you come to want his assistance. ‘ 

1 imagine your Grace is not well 
jiieasod with the way 1 writ my let¬ 
ter : I was well enough aware that 
it might be so; hut that did not. 
hiiulcr me from taking the method 1 
dilb When I write to any friend, in 
whieli number your Grace allowed 
me to reckon you, f do it in such a 
way as I think most like to awaken 
them. And though I often anger 
them very heartily at lirst, yet I have 
hitherto always Ibuiid it turn to the * 
best, and that on their cool and se¬ 
cond thoughts, it rather confirmed 
than broke our friendship; and I 
have had the happiness to bring .se¬ 
veral to right reason, which I am 
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satisiicd the coniplaibant ,!;('nlecl 
way of writing Ior wonhl have re¬ 
covered. 11' I lose your (Irace’s 
c'orrespundfnee on this account, ’tis 
the lirst instance of tiu* kiinl 1 have 
met with. 

I own to your Clrace that I am 
one of those vvliiiiisical men who will 
not alwH^'s do, or say, or think what 
I am bid. 1 never was so eom[ilai- 
sant to my governors, and I hope iny 
friends will not expect it from me. 
And if it has pleased (iod to make 
me an instrument to do any good in 
iny station in the worhl, 'tis chiefly 
due to this obstinacy and the neglect 
of luy private interest, which vet 
after all by (vod's good provhleiice, 
has not much snflered by it. 

This is but a part of what I have 
to say upon this subject. Your 
Ci-race may command the rest when 
vou are willing to hear it. In the 
mean time, 1 assure )our Uracc there 
is none that more values or honours 
your Grace, or can be with truer re¬ 
spect, my Lord, your (rrace’s most 
humble and faithful servant, 

Wjj.L. Dublin. 

Bishop Nicolson to Archb. Wake. 

Mfty 9th, 1718. 

My very good Lord, 

Since 1 waited upon your Grace, 
1 have not been one whole duy free 
from pains of the gravel. They were 
increased by my coming from my 
brother’s the other day by water, 
which deter me from venturing any 
more on the river in au easterly wrind. 
Yestenlay morning the Duke of Bol¬ 
ton shewed me a letter from tlie 
Lord’s Justices of Ireland, wherein 
they acquaint his Grace that they 
had, immediately upon the roceijit 
of the King’s letter, issued out n 
wanraut tor passing lh«‘ patent for 
Derry. Hereupon 1 went to take 
leave of his Majesty, who surprisetl 
me with his command to reside in 
my oevv diocese. 1 was much stuu- 
oed at this; but rci dily professed 
‘ That (I bad hitherto) 1 would per¬ 
sonally ^tend tlic duties of my charge 
ever >where,’ His extraorcUmury in- 


stnictinu will liasteii iny wnitiiig on 
your Grace for your blessing sooner 
than was iiitendi'd. My Lord, voiir 
Grace’s most obliged servant, 

,, W. Df.ruy. 

Bp. ISicohon to Archb. Wake. 

thibliiifJuuc I7ih, 1718. 

My very good Lord, 

Fourteen days ago I troubled your 
Grace vvitii au account of n.y arrival 
here, and 1 must beg leave to ac¬ 
quaint you with my setting out this 
very <lay for my northern charge. 
I’he road«( thither are, soinewliat un¬ 
accountably iiiucli infested at pre¬ 
sent with several gangs of Kappa- 
rces; who have lately committed 
two or three barbarous murders, and 
their chief ring-lenders arc thereupon 
outlawed. Sec. To secure me and 
uiy D(‘an who accompanies me from 
the violence of those tme Tories, the 
Lords Justices have given me an 
order to the comuiaiuliiig oflicer at 
Ardee, to furnish mu witii a guard of 
ten dragoons, through the dangeroua 
passes ill the mountains, in this 
state 1 am to travel to-morrow, and 
some pait of the day following. 

The worst of my condition is, tlitat 
1 am like to be still in an «<neiny’s 
country, when 1 come to (he place 
where 1 hoped for rest. rr.-.nn ail [ 
can learn of the present slate of 
Londonderry, the. heals sire more in¬ 
tense there in the Wing and Tory 
dispute, than they are in any other 
part ol this kingdom. I sun afriiid 
siivcral of the Clergy are «if tlie same 
temper with my pert Chaplain at 
Chester, of whose conduei on the 
2!)th ol May, 1 think 1 gave your 
Grace au ae,count in my last. ‘’This 
consideration sits the more liesivy on 
me, because us the livings in that 
diocese are generally rectories of 
good value, the incumbents have the 
repute of being the must learned 
body of their divines, and for that 
reason their doctrines prevail with 
greaXest authority. I have directed 
the Chancellor to call them all to my 
primary visitation upon the iirvt or 
second. Wednesday in .July, and 1 
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shall then, God willing, give them a 
plain iiiul explicit conlVaMiuii uf 
o\vii4'aiMi, and what i« like to be uiy 
priK-lice thereupon. 

In the progress that 1 iiitnile with 
the ]li>hup of Meath, 1 had a dis- 
ciHirugiiig taste, of what I expect to 
be eiitei'isincd with more pleiitifidly 
ill this week’s journey. The ehurohes 
are wiioli^ deinolislied in uinuy of 
their [lanshes, which are, therefore 
culled Non-Cures; and several clcr- 
gyinen have each of them four or 
live, soiye six or seven of these. They 
eoinnionly live at Dublin; leaving 
the eoiiducl of their Popish pa- 
lishioners to priests of their own 
persuasion, who are, said to he now 
more nunieroiis than eviM'. About 
three week'i ago, three or four of 
these were seized upon their land¬ 
ing, but the niHgisfnite-* were forced 
ti) arliriit them to bad. The hist 
part of this city are, protestaiits, and 
the Churches aie very full; but the 
aencrality of the population, coach- 
inrii, chairmen, porlers, Ac. are said 
to be papUls. 1 beg'the continuance 
of your (i race’s pray ers for, my Lord, 
your (inice’s ino.st obliged and ever 
dutiful servant, 

W. Deuky. 

liisbop jVicolson to Archbp. Wake. 

Lumhntlerrif, June '2>}, 171U. 

My very good Lord, 

1 had the honour of your Grace’s 
Icltiyr of the Ibth, just as I was leav¬ 
ing Diildin lliis day seveiiiiight, and 
about an hour after I had sent to the 
post iny last letter for Lambeth. 
'J'itc Archbishop of Dublin did not 
come home whilst I stayed in town, 
which*herelt me of tlie opportunity 
of getting his particular informa¬ 
tions eoneerniug the state of his 
ipioitdam diocese of Derry, which 
his singular courtciiy would not have 
suflered him to withhold. I was 
also fbi'ced to come away without 
his .personal as^ient to my license of 
retiim to my family, ami of conti¬ 
nuing in Liigland until May (icxL 
which favour I readily obtained of 


the other two Lord’s Justices. Tliey 
were also phased to grant lUg a 
guard of dragoons, with whom 1 
travelled in great sccuiity through a 
country se,.!i to he much infested 
with a SCI of harhuruus and pilfer¬ 
ing toric.s. I saw no <lan»er of 
losing the little money 1 had, hut 
was under .some apptelien.sioiis of 
being starved ; having never hehcld, 

I veil ill Picardy, Westphalia, or 
Scotlund, Mich liisniul marks of 
linugcr aini want as appealed in the 
countenances of most of tlie poor 
creatures (hat i met with on the 
ruiid. The wrctchf.') lie in reeky 
.sod hovels, and have generally no 
more than a rag of coarse blanket, 
to cover a p.iit of their nakedness. 
Upon the strictest impiiiy I could 
not find that they aie iietter chid or 
lodged in the winter sousun. These 
sorry slaves plough the ground to 
the very top of their mountains for 
the service of tlieir lords, who spend 
their truly rack-rents, ns somebody 
suppo.sed the rents of this diocese 
w’tiuld be spent in London. A ridge 
or two of potatoes i.s all the )ioor 
tenant has fur the support of him¬ 
self, a wife, and couinionly ten or 
twelve hare-legged children. To 
coiiiplet4! their misery these animals 
are bigoted Papists, and we fre¬ 
quently met them trudging to some 
1 itiued church or chapel, either to 
hesir mass, a funeral, or a wedding, 
vvitli a priest in the same habit with 
ihemsrlves. 1 was pretty curious, 
my Lor'b in inquiring after the tem¬ 
poral .M.ite of my metropolitan our 
]iriiuate ; but had nut the sntisfac. 
tion of finding that his revenue was 
a.s gieut as it had been represented 
to your Grace. I went through all 
the apartments of his chief palace 
at Drogheda; which is so far from 
meriting a comparison with Lam¬ 
beth, that I can modestly aver my 
successor will find a better house 
in Kuse Castle. His Grace comes 
so seldom there, and so little fuel 
has bc£n spent in it of late, that 1 
should be as much afraid of living 
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there as 1 am of briu^ing tny fuiuily 
into one somewhat better in tins 
town. 

Hither f came in much more pomp 
than I wish for last Saturday in the 
evening. The chancellor of the dio¬ 
cese, Dr. Jenkins, coiitempormy 
with my Lord of York, at St. 
John's, in Oxford, brought me to hi:* 
house on the road sit ten miles dis- 
tsince, where I was met liy the 
neighbouring cleigy, the two citi¬ 
zens in parliament, the mayor, al. 
dermen, ansi slieriHs, &c who aliau- 
compaiiied me to iny lodgings. 'J’he 
next day 1 was enthroned by the 
dean, and have every slay since been 
regaled suid feasted by some great 
man or other. Yesterday the 14i- 
shop of Raphor and I were cuiiipli- 
inented with the dignity of freemen; 
and after he left us the corporation 
gave a splendid eiitertainiiieiil in 
their Cjuildhall to me and all the 
clergy in town. 

These joys are exceeding damjied 
by the account your grace gives of 
your continuing indisposed. 1 daily 
beseech (iod to preserve your health, 
and have the general eoneuirciiee in 
this prayer. Your own chaplains 
cannot be more hearty in it, than all 
of them ufipcar to be. I have not 
been uiiniiudful of your commands 
about the young lady’s pad ; my re¬ 
gistrar has procured one, which pro¬ 
mises to do well, and will try to ilo 
.better. 1 am ever your (trace’s 
most obliged dutiful servant, 

W. Dkkry. 

Bishop Nicholson to Archbp. Wake. 

Lo7idontlerry,JulifBf 171B. 

My very good Lord, 

I presumed to acquaint your Grace 
in my last with the singular respects 
shewed me at my coming into this 
diocese, and that I had appointed a 
primary visitation antecedent to my 
metropolitan’s triennial. Accordingly, 
the clergy met me on I'liesday last, 
and continued most of them iu town 
the two following days. A great 
comfort it was to me to see a set of 


dh'ineB, of about tifty in number, in 
as good and graceful a dress as 1 
had hitherto beheld, not oiieioiin- 
teiiuuce or garb of a poor curate 
among'them all. They have indeed 
generally very valuable preferments, 
partly licre, and partly in other ilio- 
ceses. There is but one vicarage 
within my jurisdiction, and that is 
annexed to a plump rectojy. Yotir 
Grace will liariUy believe me when 
1 report that there are no fewer 
than nine ductor.s in divinity hene- 
ticed in the diocese of Dt^ry, and 
that there is neither incumbent or 
curate under the degree of master 
of arts, whereof uot alnive four or 
live Scotch laiireuts. 

The visitation sermon was preached 
by one of Bishop Harlston^j’s chap¬ 
lains, who w'us of the suiue endow¬ 
ments with Jii.s younger brother 
whom I met with at Chester. The 
man’s name is Breviter. He took 
for bis text Hebrew v. 4, and the 
aim of his discourse was to prove 
the nceessitv of a iliviiie miasioii, 
which he proved well enough. But 
gave himself much liberty in inveigh¬ 
ing against the late Bishop of Sarum’s 
exposition of the ^:fd Article, and 
the present Bishop of Bangor’s C«)urt 
Sermon and Preservative. H«* con¬ 
cluded with an exhortation'to myself 
and his other brethren of this dio¬ 
cese to stand manfully in the gap; 
to support with all our sireiigth the 
tottering Church of Ireland, and to 
sound an alarm betimes in all the 
streets of our Jerusalem. In short, 
a stranger, as I was, could hardly 
avoid fancying there was another 
Popish army at the gates of Derry, 
and that w'c were all to prepare for 
a new siege. 

As soon as he had done, I pre¬ 
sumed to address myself to the au¬ 
ditory in a diflTerent strain. I as¬ 
sured them that I was newly come 
from Westminster, and that wc had 
there no apprehension of invasion 
from abroad, or apostacies at home: 
that the King and Prince were both 
coiifunnists; that her Royal High- 
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ness communicated with us monthly; 
and that her children could say the 
catechism in our way. Several of 
the good men were overjoved at 
these tidings; for though tirey ge¬ 
nerally had good thoughts of the 
present Lord Primate of England, 
they as generally believed the whole 
royal family to be warping toward;) 
Presbytery; and I cannot but s^ree 
with them, that there is too much 
of that leaven already in this part 
of his Majesty’s dominions. 

1 went yesterday to repay a visit 
to my very good neighbour the Bi¬ 
shop of Raplioe : who, among otlicr 
discourses, told me, that the Bishop 
of Clogher, in bis approaching me¬ 
tropolitan visitation of the diocese 
of Meath fur our primate, was like 
to have the rehearing of a late dia- 
loguc'betweeii tjie Bishop of M. and 
Dean Swift; whereof your Grace 
has already had air account. Though 
my informer knows not whither his 
lordship or the dean is the compfain- 
ant. The Bishop of Down, the 
4th of next month, visits here the 
diocese of your Grace’s most dutiful 
and obliged servant, 

W. Derry. 

L/nuIouderry,-Jnlif 11, 1718. 

My vefy good Lord, 

By the last post 1 could but 
just acknowlcilge the receipt of 
your Grace's letter of the 2d of 
Jun^ which came to baud as mine 
went out. Give me leave now to re¬ 
turn thanks for it; and to make 
answer to some parts of its contents. 

1 am much obliged to my new 
metropolitan for his taking notice of 
me in Ais late visit to your Grace. 

By a good piece ot management 
in our dean 1 escaped the misfortune 
of being in a dispute with his grace 
on my first entrance into his pro¬ 
vince. My registrar had acquainted 
me at Dublin, that this was his 
triennial. But assured me in that, 
that the inhibition should not come 
to Derry till my primary visitation 
' was over. 1 told him tliis would be 
in the beginning of July. 'W'he- 

Rbmembrancer, No. 28. 


ther the apparitor was not duly in* 
structed, or, what 1 rather suspect^ 
was inclined to squeese a i^w pence 
extraordinary out of me by way of 
composition, 1 cannot tell. But be 
would needs serve the instrument on 
me in tlie open street two days be¬ 
fore the visitation: after my fadings 
were killed for die entertainment of 
the clergy. 

I was not a little provoked at 
this usage on iny first appearance in 
a strange laud. And had the fellow 
persisted in his arrest as he seemed 
to threaten, 1 should have been in 
great hazard of falling into the siii 
of rebellion. I was resolved to have 
gone on with my own work, and 
should scarce have avoided the 
temptation of disregarding a man¬ 
date, which bore date when, I am 
very sure his grace was not within 
the limits of this kingdom the 20tli 
of May last. But the dean was a 
lucky mediator, and mistakes on 
both sides were corrected. The 
metropoUtical visitation is to be held 
here on the 4th of next month : very 
soon after which, within two or 
three days, 1 hope to be moving 
towards Carlisle. The Bishop of 
Down is chief in the primate’s com¬ 
mission for visiting this diocese, hut 
a lameness is like to prevent his 
coming. 

The Archbishop of Dublin was 
not in town whilst 1 was there; but 
since his return thither he has a 
mt-ro motu most graciously favoured 
me witli a letter of good instruc¬ 
tions for the management of his 
old cure here. He has very justly 
remarked on the sufi'eriiigs of the 
see by his two immediate successors; 
and has furnished me with kind 
rules for avoiding the rocks whereon 
they split. He invites me to the 
settling some glebes on the new pa¬ 
rishes which he thinks I ought im¬ 
mediately to endeavour to have set¬ 
tled by the division of several old 
ones, according to a plan which he 
presented to Bishop Hickman, and 
wherewith he supposes him to have 
lighted his pipe. The projected 
M 
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scheme has been more carefully 
preserved than he imagined. 1 have 
it at my elbow, but as it appears to 
have beenMrawn up almost ten ^'ears 
before he left the see, I hope he 
will indulge me with the liberty of 
considering it some months before I 
lay out a sum, which he thought fit 
to bestow in another way. The 
good man certainly meant very well: 
though it is yet a secret to me that 
the rights ot the see were preserved 
by bis leaving the settlemeut of all 
differences with the Londoners, to 
the wisdom and moderation of the 
Earl of Rochester and liU chaplain. 

My plain dealing with the cleigy 
here, upon my first coming among 
them, seems thus far to have had as 
good an efl'cet as I could wish. 
To-morrow tlie dean accompanies 
me in the payment of our duty to 
Lord Justice Conolly, who is now 
in the neighbourhood, and is ex¬ 
pected as knight of the shire, and 
alderman of the city, to repay our 
visit before he retuirns to Dublin. 

After this waits upon your Grace 
I beg you will not trouble yourself 
by directing auy answer this way. 
Till 1 write from Rose Castle, let 
me have no other return than your 
prayers for your Grace's most 
obedient seivant, 

W. Derry. 

(To be continued.) 

The following verses are ex¬ 
tracted from a black letter Tract 
printed at London for John Harri¬ 
son 1581, entitled, A Booke of 
Christian Questions and Answers; 
a worke right necessarie and profi¬ 
table for all such as shall have to 
deale with the captious quarrellings 
of the wrangling adversaries'' of 
God's truth. 

THE LADDER TO THRIFTB. 

1 To take thy cailinf; tlisnktvlly. 

And shun die path to beg^ery. 

9 To grudge in yoafii no dradgerie, 

To eome by knowledge perfectly. 


S To coiwt no travell slaverie. 

That brings in penny saverlle. 

4 To follow profile earnestly, 

But'meddle with no pelfery. 

5 To g|»t by honest practise, 

And\eepe tliy gettloges covertly. 

6 To lash not out too lasliingly, 

For fear of pincliing ponniie. 

7 To get good plotte to orcupte, 

And store to nse it husbandly. 

8 To shew tliy landlord courtesy. 

And keepe thy covenauntetr orderly. 

9 To hold that thine is lawfully. 

For Btoutenesse or for flatterie. 

lU To wed good wife for eompanie. 

And live in wedlocke houestly. 

11 To furnish lionse widi houshoubir, 

And make provision skilfully. 

Is! To joyne to wife good familie. 

And none to keepe for braveric. 

IS To suffer none live idely, 

Forfeare of idle knaverie. 

14 To courage wife in bonswiferie,' 

And use well doers gently. 

15 To keepe no more but needefully. 

And count excesse unsaverie. 

16 To raise beetime;} up readily, 

Both snorting Hob and Margerie. 

17 To walk thy pastimec nsitally. 

To spie ill neighbours stibtillv. 

18 To bate rrveogement bartily, 

For losing love and aniitte. 

19 To live by neigiibonr neigiibouiij, 

And shew him no discoiirtesse. 

SO To answere strangers civily, 

But shew him not thy secresy. 

gl To use no frend deceitefiilly. 

And o^r no man vilanic. 

Hi To learne iiowe fee to pacifie. 

Blit trust him not too tmstily. 

S!3 To keepe tliy touch substantially, 

And in thy worde nse constaocie. 

H4 To make thy bondes advisedly. 

And come not bounde through siirety. 
To hate to live in infemie, 

Throiif^ crafe and living nanglitilie. 
S6 To banisb home of biasphemie. 

Least crosses crosse iinlockely. 

27 To stop mUchance tlironi^ poiicie. 
For cliancing too unhappille. ' 

28 To beare thy crosses patiently, 

For worldly thioges are slippery. 

29 To traine tliy childe up vertnously, 
Tliat vertne vice may qualifie. 

60 To bridle wildo ontes fantasy. 

To spend thee nought nnthriftily. 

31 To pray to God continuaUy, 

To aide thee against thine enenue. 
33 To spend the Sabboth beiily. 

And helpe the poore in miserie. 

33 To five in conscieDGO quietly. 

And keepe tfcy selfe from n^tdy. 
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84 To ease thy sickness speedily,' 

Ere helpe be past recoverir. 

• These be the steppes uiifeignedly, 
To rlinibe to Uirifit by iiusbaodrie. 
These steppes both reach. 

And teache thee shall: 

To come by thrift, 

To shift witliail. 


JEREMY TAYLOR ON OBEDIENCE. 

The foUowini; extract forms the 
conclasion of a Sermon, which was 
preached by Bishop Taylor at the 
opening of the Irish Parliament, 
May 8, 1661. The Discourse 
abounds with his usual beauties; 
aitd is particularly remarkable, be¬ 
cause it contradicts many of the 
positions which the Bishop bad laid 
down in'the Liberty of Proplic- 
cying.” 

** God hath put a royal mantle, 
and fastened it with a golden cltti^p, 
upon the shoulder of die Kino, and 
he hath given you the judges robe ; 
the King bolds the sceptre, and he 
hath now permitted you to touch the 
golden ball, and to take it a while 
into your handling, and make obe¬ 
dience to your laws to be duly and 
religion: ^but then remember that 
the first in every kind is to be the 
measure of the rest; you cannot 
reasonably expect that the subjects 
should obey you, unless you obey 
God* 1 do not speak this only in 
relation to your personal duty; 
though in that also it would be con¬ 
sidered, that all the bishops and mi¬ 
nisters of religion are bound to teach 
the sanie doctrines by their lives as 
they-do by their sermons; and what 
we are to do in the matters of doc¬ 
trine, you are also to do in matter of 
laws; what is reasonable for the 
advantages of religion, is also the 
best method fur the advantages of 
gooamment: iMi must preach by our 
good example, and you must govern 
by it; and your good example in 
^observing the laws of religion will 
strangely endear them to the a^ec- 


tions of the people. But I xhall 
rather speak to you as you are in a 
capacity of union and ^f govem- 
nient< for as now you have a new 
power, so there is incumbent upon 
you a special duty. 

** 1. Take care that all your power 
and your counsels be employed in 
doing honour and advantages to 
piety and holiness. Tlicn you obey 
God in your public capacity, when 
by holy laws and wise, administra¬ 
tions you take care that all the land 
be an obedient and a religions peo¬ 
ple. For then you are princely rulers 
indeeil when you lake care of the 
salvation of a whole nation. NikU 
atiud rot imptrium nisi eura salutis 
atiena, sai<l Ammianns ; government 
is nothing but a care that all men be 
saved. And therefore take care that 
^eii do not destroy their souls by 
the aboniiiiations of an evil life: see 
that God he obeyed, take care that 
the breach of the laws *of Gud may 
not be unpunished. The best way 
to make men to be good subjects to 
the king is to make them good ser. 
vaots of God. Suffer not drunken¬ 
ness to pass with impunity; let lust 
find a public shame; let the sons of 
the nobility and gentry no more dare 
to dishonour God tliuii the meanest 
of the people shall; let baseness be 
basely esteemed; that is, put such 
characters of shame upon dishonour¬ 
able crimes, that it be esteemed more 
against the honour of a gentleman 
to be drunk than to be kicked, more 
shame to fornicate than to be caned; 
and for honour's sake and the repu. 
tation of Christianity, take some 
course that the most unworthy sins 
of the world have not reputation 
added to them*by being the prac¬ 
tice of gentlemen and persons of 
good birth and fortunes. Let not 
them wbo should be examples of 
htdiness have an impunity and a ■ 
licence to provoke God to anger; 
lest it be said that in Ireland it is not 
lawful for any man to sin, unless he 
be a person of quality. Optimus est 
reipmlica itatuSt ubi nihil deesl niH 
M 5 
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tUeutia pereundi *; In a common- their chiefest ministers; and the 
wealth, that is the best state of Christian religion gives them the 
things, wh^e every thing can be had greatest honour. For honouVable 
but a leave to sin, a licence to be priesthood is like a shower from hea- 
undone. veu, it causes blessings every where; 

** 2. As God is thus to be obeyed, but a pitiful, a disheartened, a dis¬ 
and you are to take care that he be, couraged clergy, waters the ground 
so God also must be honoured, by with a water-put, here and there a 
paying that reverence and religious little good, and for a little while; 
obedience which is due to those per- but every evil man can destroy all 
sons whom he hath been pleased to that work whenever he pleases. Take 
honour, by admitting them to the heed; in the world there is not a 
dispensation of his blessings, and greater misery can happen to any 
the ministries of your religion. For man, than to be an enemy to God*s 
certain it is, this is a right way of church. All histories of christen- 
giving honour and obedience to God. dom and the whole Book of God 
The church is in some very peculiar have sad records, and sad threaten- 
manner Uie portion and the called ings, and sad stories of Corah, and 
and the care of God; and it will Doeg, and Balaam, and Jeroboam, 
concern you in pursuance of your and Uszah, and Ananias, and 
obedience to God, to take care that phira, and Julian, and of heretics 
they in whose hands religion is to ber and schismatics, an*! sacrilegious; 
ministered and conducted, be not and after all, tlicbe men could not 
discouraged. For what your judges prevail finally, bdt paid for the mis- 
are to the ministry of laws,, that chief they did, and ended their days 
your bishops are in the ministries of in dishonour, and left nothing be- 
religion ; and it concerns you that hind tliem but the memory of their 
the hands of neither of them be sin, and the record of their curse, 
made weak; and so long as you ** 3. In the same proportion yon 
make religion your care, and holi. arc to take care of all inferior rda- 
ness your measure, you will not tives of God and of religion. Find 
think that authority is the more to out methods to relieve the poor, to 
be despised because it is in the accommodate and well dispose of the 
bands of the church, or that it is a cures of souls; let not the churches 
sin to speak evil of dignities, unless lie waste and in ruinous heaps, to 
they be ecclesiastical, but that they the diminution of religion, and the 
may be reviled i and that though no- reproach of the nation, lest the na- 
. thing is baser than for a man to be a tions abroad say, that the Brlions 
thie^ yet sacrilege is no dishonour; arc a kind of Christians that have no 
and indeed to be an oppressor is a churches: for churches, and courts 
great and crying sin, yet to oppress of judicature, and the public de- 
the church, to diminish her rents, to fences of an imperial city, are res 
make her beggarly and contemptible, sacra; they arc venerable <n law, 
that is 110 offence; and that though and honourable in religion, 
it is not lawful to despise government, But that which concerns us most 
yet if it be chnrch-govornment, that is, that we all keep close to our reli- 
then the case is altered. Take heed gion. Ad magnas reipublka utili- 
of that, for then God is dishonoured, tates retinetur reKgio in eivilatibus, 
when any thing is the more despised said Cicero ; . by religion and the 
by how much it relates nearer unto strict preserving of it, ye shall best 
God. No religion ever did despise preserve the interests ot the nation: 

• _ . and according'to the precept of the 

■ ' Apostle, Mark them which cause di^ 

* fienecs. visions amongst us, contrary to ths 
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doctrine that ye have received, and and what o&er effects ye know not. 
aooid them *. For I beseech you to But Leontinus bishop of Antioch 
consider, all you that arc true pro- slroaked his old white beard and 
testants; do you not think that your said, When this snow is dtssohed, a 
religion is holy, and apostoUiial, and great deal oj dirty weather wUl/ol- 
taught by Christ, and pleasing unto low ; nteaning, that when tlie old 
God? If you do not think so, why religion should be questioned and 
do you not leave it ? • But if you do discountenanced, the new religion 
think so, why are ye not zealous for would bring nothing but trouble and 
it? Is not the government a part of unquietness: and we have found it 
it ? it is that which immures, and so by a sad experience, 
adonis, and conducts all the rest, “ 4. Ye cannot obey God unless 
and is established in the thirty-sixth yc do justim:: for this also is better 
article of the church, in the public than sacrifice, said Solomon, Pros. 
service book, and in the book of xxi. 3. for Christ, who is the Sun oJ 
consecration: it is therefore a part righteousness, is a sun and a shield 
of our religion, and is not all of it to them that do righteously. The 
worth preserving 1 If it be, then /ndian was not immured sufficiently 
they which make schisms agiunst this by the Atlaniie sea, nor the Bos- 
doctrine, by the rule of the apostle, phoran by the walls of ice, nor the 
are to be avoided. Beatus qui pftc- Arabian by his meridian sun; the 
dicat verbum inauditum, blessed is Christian justice of the Roman 
he that preaches a word that was princes brake through all inclosures, 
never heard befor^; so said the Spa- and by justice set up Christ’s stan- 
nish Jesuit: but Christ said other- danl, and gave to all the world a 
wise ; No man having drunJe old testimony how much could be done 
wine straight desires new, for he by prudence and valour, when they 
saith the old is better. And so it is were conducted by the hands of jus- 
in religion. Quod primum verum, ticc. Aiid now you will have a great 
tnitJi is always first: and since epis- trial of this part of your obedience 
copacy hath been of so lasting an to God. 

abode, of so long a blessing, since " For you are to give sentence in 
it hath ever combined with govern- the causes of half a nation: and he 
nient, and hath been taught by that had need be a wise and a good man 
Spirit that hath so long dwelt in that divides the inheritance amongst 
God's church, and hath now accord- brethren; that be may not be abased 
ing to the promise of Jesus, that by contrary pretences, nor biassed 
says, the gates of hell shall not pre- by the interest of friends, nor traiis- 
vaiFagainst the church, been re- ported with the unjust thoughts even 
storedaniongst us by a heap of mi- of a just revenge, nor allured by the 
racles, and as it went away, so it opportunities of spoil, nor turned 
returned again in the hand of mo- aside by partiality in his own con- 
narchy, and in the bosom of our cerns, nor blinded by gold which 
fundamental laws; suffer no evil puts out the eyes of tvise men, nor 
tongue to speak against this truth, cozened by pretended zeal, nor wea- 
which hath had so long a testimony ried with the difficulty of questions, 
from God. and from experience, and nor directed by a general measure in 
from the wisdom of so many ages, cases not measurable by it, nor 
of all your ancestors .and all your ^rne down by prejudice, nor abused , 
laws, lest ye be found to speak by resolutions taken before the cause 
against God, and neglect tiie things he heard, nor overruled by national 
that belong unto your peace, and get interests. For justice ought to be 
nothing by it but news and danger, the simplest thing in the world, and 

_is to be measured by nothing but 

• Jtam.xvi.,!?. • hy truth and by laws, and by the 
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tabtished laws. This beiog the tions and friends. His sister, Vis« 
case, Mr. Brougham is entitled to countess Ranelagh, in the letter 
expect the same treatment as the printed in the first volume oi^ this 
author of any other great legislative Journal, p. 231, informs her corres* 
measure. He must naturally be pre> pondelit, that they were coiisultiog 
judiced in favour of his own plan ; respecting the education of children, 
and he is guilty of that species oip and says, ** that, if at the beginning 
trimming which endeavours to ren> of the late profession of reformation, 
der a system palatable to two oppo- viz. in 1040, they had fallen to that 
site parties, by making civil speeches, practice, and pud as many school- 
and submitting in trifles, to both; masters as they had done military 
but we are bound to give him credit officers, listing regiments of. chil- 
for an intention to do good, and to dren to be trained up in the nurture 
assume that all the pains which he and admonition of the Lord, instead 
has bestowed upon the subject of of so many thousands of poor men 
education, are not merely to be set to be sacrificed to the passions and 
down to the cravings of ambition, lusts of their rulers, they had by 
or to t^e dictates of a liberal^ that that time reaped better fruits of 
is, an anti.christian philosophy. Be- their labours than disappointment, 
lieving therefore, that he is anxious division, poverty, shame, and con- 
to improve the lower orders of his fusion.** It b probable that charity 
fellow*subjects, without transgress- schools had their origin from this 
ing against the general spirit of the source, and they were conducted, 
institutions of his country, we pro- for many years, v/ith great liberality 
cecd to offer our remarks upon the and success. Documents which we 
system which he advocates. ' hafe already quoted, (Christian Re¬ 

in the first place, we are perfectly membrancer, vol. ii. p. 591.) shew 
ready to admit that the non-exist- that in 1709, the number of children 
ence of parochial schools, is a de- under education in London and its 
feet in the existing laws of our immediate vicinity, amounted to 
country. At the time of the Re- 3412, and that the sum of money 
formation, it was certainly intended collected in that year for their sup- 
to establish such schoob; but the port, exceeded'jflOOOO. There were 
lawgivers seem to have thought that also, at the same time, 22V places in 
it was sufficient to point out the au- England, comprehending all the 
thority under which schoolmasters principal provincial towns, in which 
should act, and the lessons which schools had been established upon a 
they should be bound to teach; and similar principle. And it is certain 
without making any specific provi- that, at this period, the system was 
sion for their maintenance, they left still in its infancy, and that the num- 
their remuneration to the persons bers continued to increase during 
who should be instructed (see tiie many successive years. We ascer- 
77tb, 78th, and 79th canons.) It is tain this fact, as well from the early 
uiicertain how soon the insufficiency reports of the Society for prAmoring 
of this system was discovered, but Christbn Knowledge, as nom a cir- 
it appears to have been generally cumstmice which has been alluded 
perceived and acknowledged, about to in the Edinburgh Review, and 
the time of the Revolution, afld to which applies, in a very remarkable 
have paved the way for the founds-* manner, to' exbting circumstances, 
tion <M the Charity Schools which The fiunous, or rather infathous, 
were set up in London at the be- author of the Fable of the Bees, 
ginning of the last century. The published a gross libel against the 
origin of these schools we have in a Charity Schools and their support- 
go<^ measure traced up to the cele- ers; and the attack was renewed ‘ 
brated Robert Boyle, and his rela- by ta anonymous writer in the Brit- 
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hh Joumalp No. 80. which was pub. 
lished on the 16th June, 1723. The 
Middifeaex Grand Jury presented 
this work in the following month, 
stating, that, besides blasphemously 
reflecting on God and religion in 
general, it particularly vilified and 
traduced the members of the Church 
of England for their piety in con* 
tributing to erect and maintain 
Charity Schools, and it also repre¬ 
sented these schools as impious se¬ 
minaries, set up to deceive the pub¬ 
lic, introduce popery, and carry on 
the Pretender’s interest. They fur¬ 
ther ** think themselves bound to 
observe the insolent and reproach¬ 
ful manner in which the two Uni¬ 
versities are treated," and they^quote 
the following passages from the libel 
which they present. ** The Univer¬ 
sities have debauched the principles 
of our nobility afid gentry** lands 
and revenues are gwen to saucy, as¬ 
piring, and ItfzyEcclesiastics;” '* the 
founding and endowing Universities, 
Colleges, and Free-schools, carries the 
appeai-ancc of promoting sciences, 
learning, and true religion, and yet 
they have been made use of to pro¬ 
mote the kingdom of anti-Christ, to 
debauch the principles of the nobi¬ 
lity an<l gentry, deprave their under¬ 
standings, ifdvance learned ignorance, 
load their heads with airy chimeras, 
and fairy distinctions, fill states with 
desperate beggars, and divines of 
fortuqje, who must force a trade for 
subsistence, and become the cudgel 
or tools of power and faction.” 
These extracts are made from a copy 
of the original presentment, which 
is given as an Appendix to ** A De¬ 
fence of the Charity Schools, by 
W. Hendley, Lecturer of St. Mary, 
Islington,** published in 172.6. The 
controversy clearly establishes the 
importance which was then attached 
to the subject, and that the schools 
were in an advancing, not in a declin¬ 
ing state. It also enables us to as¬ 
certain why they were not ultimately 
successful. It was not the eduea- 
^ion of the poor, as the Edinburgh 
reviewer would make us believe, that 
Rehbmdranccr, No. 20 , 
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Dr. Mandeville and his coUeagnet 
disliked; they stated {Defence, 
p. 40.) that ** they would not con¬ 
demn every thing of thah nature, 
for under a proper regulation, some¬ 
thing like it may be commendable.” 
—“ That is, I suppose,” says Mr. 
Hendley, “ if the children were un¬ 
der such masters and mistresses as 
should be obliged to teach them no 
other formulary of faith than the 
Independent Whig or Freethinker, 
and no other system of morality thaa 
the Fable of the Bees, then it might 
be commendable enough; then many 
good things should be spoken of it, 
and many assisting hands lent to the 
support of it I For this woqjd soon 
eftect their hellish design, viz. the 
destruction of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and promotion of the kingdom 
of Satan.” 

This remarkable passage, or we 
might almost say, prediction, ac¬ 
quaints us with the real reason of 
the failure of the Charity Schools: 
their success would have given too 
much power to the Clergy, and too 
much strength to the Church; and 
therefore they were virulently slan¬ 
dered by the infidel; and were neg¬ 
lected by a government which was 
not unreasonably jealous of the Cler¬ 
gy of that day, and which preferred 
the security of the House^ of Han¬ 
over to the general education of the 
people. The Charity Schools were 
thus suflered to continue under pri¬ 
vate regulation and support, and 
they so far diminished the crying 
wants of the uneducated poor, as to 
make people contented with what 
had been done, and to silence every 
demand for a legislative provi¬ 
sion. Moreover, the conductors of 
the schools, were unintentionally 
guilty of some capital errors. They 
clothed, and in many instances, 
boarded and apprenticed, a favoured 
few, instead of teaching all. Th^ 
patronized, perhaps even invented, 
workhouses, which are now univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to be productive 
of mr diore evil than good. And 
thus they graduallv lost sight of 
N 
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iiheir original objvct, and adopted 
aEnother in its place. While we 
maintaii^ therefore, with the most 
sovereign contempt for sectarian 
sneers, that the earliest and moat 
persevering friends to general edu¬ 
cation, always have been, and are 
to be found in the bosom of the 
Church, we admit that their first 
great effort failed; and now that 
the public mind is again alive to the 
subject, when the French revolution 
has produced a similar effect to our 
Own civil wars, by opening the eyes 
of a nation and a government which 
had been asleep for a century, now 
that no jealousy can exist between 
the Crown and the Clergy, and their 
merits are admitted, and their ex¬ 
ertions eulogized, even by Mr. 
Brougham, we shall sincerely grieve, 
if advantage be not taken of these 
circumstances, to pass a Bill of the 
same character and title as that 
which is now brought forwaril. 

In delivering this opinion, we are 
compelled reluctantly to differ from 
many of the warmest friends to edu¬ 
cation and to the Church. Persons, 
whose sentiments arc entitled to the 
most respectful consideration, have 
maintained, that it is best to let 
matters take their course. Charity 
has been represented as a sort of 
sensitive plant, which will curl up 
its leaves and wither at the ap¬ 
proach of a government debenture, 
or a parochial assessment. And 
upon the strength of this single ar¬ 
gument, and of a few hacknied quo¬ 
tations from writers upon political 
economy, which have been stripped 
of their borrowed plumes by the 
Edinburgh Review, the whole ques¬ 
tion of the Education Bill is set at 
rest in a moment. No attention is 
paid to the very obvious fact, that 
after Parliament has made thh most 
liberal provision, there will stillrbc 
ample room for the exertions of the 
benevolent. They forget, that if 
Charity be coy and retiring, she is 
also as capricious as others of her 
sex, and may either bestow her 
smiles upon some new favourite, or 
withhold them altogether. Thry 


forget, what, to our minds is deci¬ 
sive of the question, that experience 
is directly opposed to such asiwould 
entrust public education to volun¬ 
tary toiitributious. Happily, our 
Governors and our Clergy are not left 
to such an uncertain support. Our 
schools for the poor have been hi¬ 
therto confided to it, and it has not 
sufficed. It has accomplished, and 
it can accomplish much' for a sea¬ 
son ; but when the first ardour is 
relaxed, and the first judicious con¬ 
ductors have quitted the scene, mi¬ 
nor points will always be pursued 
with an undue degree of interest; 
and a part, and only a small part of 
the whole, will be carried into effect. 
This i« the very result which reason 
would lead us to anticipate ; which 
wc all expect upon other subjects; 
and which history actually describes 
as having formerly occurred. Theory 
and practice are both on one side ; 
and wc are not bold enough to ap¬ 
peal from their joint decision. 

We agree, therefore, with Mr. 
Brougham as to the expediency of 
a legislative enactment; aud shall 
be very glad to find that the Edin¬ 
burgh reviewer was authorized to 
declare that Parliament is ready to 
pass a Bill upon the subject. But 
should this assertion pfovc incor¬ 
rect, should the reviewer turn out 
as ignorant of the inclinations of 
Parliament, as he is of the senti¬ 
ments of the Clergy, there w^ll still 
be no necessity to despair of future 
success. And while ivc agree with 
Mr. Brougham upon the justice and 
wisdom of parliamentary interfer¬ 
ence, we are so satisfied that he is 
mistaken in his estimate 6f its ur¬ 
gency, that it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to us whether a Bill be 
carried now or five years hence; 
indeed, except upon the principle of 
striking while the iron is hot, we 
believe that the more distant day 
would be the safer and most effec¬ 
tual. Mr. Brougham contends that 
there are only 7,500,000 people in 
England, who enjoy the benefits of 
education ; and that as the popula¬ 
tion amounts to 9,500,000, the dif- 
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f ercncf between these two sums will 
represent the present number of un- 
eilu4Bated persons. The Ibllowing 
.extract from the Edinburgh Review 
gives the result of Mr. Brougham’s 
calculations, in a more concise, and, 
we presume, a more authentic form, 
than any of>tlie reports of his speech 
in the House of Commons. 

'Flic result of the tables may now be 
diortly reft^rred to, as establishing beyond 
all controversy, the want of education 
wliicli now exists. The endowed scJiools 
in England teach about 1 children ; 

the unendowed day schooh 478,000. But 
this includes 5.3,000 taught at the dame 
schools, where infants are generally sent 
before tliey arc of an age to go to school, 
or to learn almost any thing. It includes 
also tlie lace and straw schools of the mid* 
land eounties, where wc much fear little 
that is useful is in general learnt. If, then, 
wc dediK't for these schools, wc shall have 
about 5*J0,000 ^children taught at day 
schools ; and we must add about 10,000 
for deficient returns,«sevcral parishes hav¬ 
ing made none. To this number of 
600,000 are to be added the children be¬ 
longing to persons in the upper and middle 
classes of society who educate their chil¬ 
dren, particnlarly danghters, at home or 
at boaiding schools, not noticed in the 
Tables, though frequently in the Digest. 
Mr. Brutigliam, from the population re¬ 
turns, considered 50,000 as a proper al¬ 
lowance for this class, Jiut if any thing, too 
auialli and next addition made was 
incontcstahljr mnch too laige, except that 
he was desirous of rather understating than 
overstating the defirienry. He allowed, 
of tlie 452,0(M> taught at Sunday schools, 
lOOipOO as attending tliose institutions be¬ 
yond the numbers included in the column 
of day schools; the known tai't being, that 
a greater proportion than sevcii-niiilhs of 
the .Sunday scholars attend week-day 
schools. Tlie grand total of rliildren edii- 
eated in any way, even in the scanty mea¬ 
sure debit out by Sunday schools, is thus 
only 760,000. Now the lowest estimate of 
the means of education far any country, 
requires that these should be schools for 
one-tenth of the population; but from the 
Digest it clearly appears that a larger pro¬ 
portion is requisite, especially if we in¬ 
clude the means for all classes, high as well 
as low. Mr. Brougham reckons rather 
more than one-ninth; but taking oue- 
tentli as tlie scale, it thus appeam that 
there are only the means of educating 
seven millions and a half of the peqple of 
England, leaving no less than two millions 


witiiout any education, and three millioos 
witliout the only effectual edueatioi^ 
namely, that obtained at day schools. Let 
ys shortly compare this witii |he. state of 
other countries, where popular education 
is supposed to be well attended to.” 
Edinb. Rev. No. 67, p. 2K7. 

We consent to take the figures as 
they are given in this extract, but 
wc cannot admit that tliey prove 
Mr. Brougham's case. He takes 
the number of children in day-schools 
at 600,000, aud adds .'>0,000 for Uie 
children of the upper and middling 
classes who are taught at home or 
at boarding schools. It seems to 
be admitted that this last number is 
too small: but still it is used in the 
siibseiiucnt calculation. That it is 
too small by at least one half we 
have no manner of doubt; and our 
opinion is confirmed by a subsequent 
observation in the Review, respect¬ 
ing the comparative state of educa¬ 
tion iu Middlesex and in the north¬ 
ern counties. It is in the former 
and * other populous districts that 
the deficiency appears; and it is in 
them precisely tliat we find that 
prodigious number of boarding 
schools and day schools, which it 
is almost out of the power of a Cler¬ 
gyman to investigate. The charity 
schools, the free-school, if there 
happen to be one, aud perhaps one 
or two conspiciions boarding schools 
may be accurately registered; but 
if Mr. Brougham really believes that 
he has procured a return of all the 
boarding schools which surround the 
metropolis, and of all the day 
schools, and evening schools, and 
night schools, which swarm in its 
allies, he is a more credulous man 
than we could have imagined. We 
shall take the liberty, therefore, of 
assuming the nuiiil^'r of children 
educated in boarding schools, or 
at home, to be at least 1.00,000, 
and will proceed to point out a more 
important error. The Sunday schools 
contain 452,000, of whom Mr. 
Brougham asserts that seven-ninths 
attend week-day schools also: and, 
therefore, ought not to be reckoned. 
We are not furnished with* the data 
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spoil which thic calculation is found* 
ed, and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it manifestly and grossly 
erroneous^ What week>day schools 
does Mr. B. suppose that these 
seventh-ninths, or 350,000, fre¬ 
quent? Not National schools or 
Church schools of any description; 
for it is a rule in nearly all of tliem, 
that the children should attend 
Church in the character of day 
scholars, and it would require very 
strong evidence to convince us that 
one-ninth instead of seven-ninths of 
the children who are educated in 
communion with the Church, are 
enrolled at the same time on a 
Sunday and a week-day list. If we 
suppose that their number may 
amqpnt to 60,000, we admit what 
we have no reason to believe. And 
yet even this admission leaves 
300,000 unaccounted for, or to be 
found, ^ if they are found any 
where, in the schools of Dissenters. 
But the whole number of day-scho¬ 
lars, according to Mr. B., is 690,000; 
and we presume he will not contend 
that 300,000 of these are the chil¬ 
dren of Dissenters. For if he does, 
he must also contend that the 
schools of the Dissenters contain 
more than three, fifths of all the 
educated children of the country; 
for their old schools, like our Church 
schools, are not left to themselves 
on the Sabbath, and the children 
of persons in easy circumstances are 
not in the habit of attending Sunday- 
schools; adding 60,000 for these, 
we shall have 360,000 children of 
Dissenters, and only 330,000 chil¬ 
dren of Churchmen!! The propor¬ 
tion b greater than that of three to 
two; gnd it shews that there must 
be an error in Mr. Brougham’s cal¬ 
culation. 

The same thing may lHv,proved in 
a different way. Sunday-schoob 
are most aamerous m maanbeturm^ 
counties, where tire Ihbour of diit- 
diea b too valoabb to be sacrificed 
to tbdr edacaiiop. • Can it be be¬ 
lieved that tiiese children frequent 
d^-ndMCils in the proportioa of 
aewa-Bialbs ? In bet there are, not 


at present day-schoob to bold them. 
Sunday-schools are also very prin¬ 
cipally composed of children ^ho 
have learned to read and write 
the dayvschools, and are taken away 
by their parents at an early age. 
This is the legitimate use and appli¬ 
cation of the system; and it is fatal 
to Mr. B.’s theory of seven-ninths. 
Instead of calculating, therefore, 
that there are 100,000 oAly to be 
reckoned for the Sunday-schools, let 
us assume what is below the truth, 
that 300,000, or nearly four-ninths 
of the whole may be fairly counted. 
This number added to the 700,000 
who receive daily education, will 
leave only half a million of unedu¬ 
cated people. Nor will it follow 
that the 60,000 children whom this 
half million ought to furnish to our 
schools, arc destitute of the means 
of education. Vei'y few of our 
large schools ar? as full as they 
might be. Ten per cent might on 
an average be added without iucon. 
venience to the day schools, and a 
still larger proportion to tbe Sunday 
schools: and while we admit that 
the btter do not furnbh as much as 
is required, except under very pecu¬ 
liar and favourable circumstances, 
still we cannot consent to set them 
wholly aside, or to speak of chil¬ 
dren who might attend them, as un¬ 
provided with the means of educa¬ 
tion. Another, and we fear a very 
formidable deduction must be ipade 
before we can ascertain the real 
want of school room, vb. the amount 
of those who would neglect, if they 
possessed it. It is usually said ^at 
children ought to continue at school 
from seven to fourteen years of age; 
and no doubt it is desirabb tnM 
they should. But if Mr. B.’s cal¬ 
culation of one-tenth as the propor- 
tion of the popubtion that ought 
to^ be under ecfucatimi, resb upon 
thb principle, we are quite c<m- 
vmcM that it never can apply to a 
populous town, or a mana&tuiug 
county. la such places you may 
offer education gratis, aad give 
dodtos into the jMigain, and Mf 
year cbildren will be token firom 
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your day lohooli at twelve yean of 
age. And what is wone, many 
children will never be brought to 
you at all; but will be suffered by 
their parents to wallow in tikh and 
vice while they are little, and will 
be required to labour, perhaps, be¬ 
yond their strength, as soon as they 
are old enough to work. In large 
towns, more es|>ecially in the worst 
educated V>f all towns, which ac¬ 
cording to Mr. B. is this metropolis, 
these habits have gained such a hold 
of the lowest description of people, 
and the size of our parishes has so 
much diminished the influence of 
the Clergy, that a rapid alteration 
cannot reasonably be expected. 
The theorist may calculate hoyr 
many children out of every hundred 
ought to attend his schools ; and 
may fancy that all who can will 
avail themselvds of the privilege, 
and even contribute moderately to¬ 
wards the remuneration of the teach¬ 
er. But we never yet met with'any 
practical man who aflirmed that this 
was really the case in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of great towns. And %ve 
are confident that many years must 
pass away before all who are of an 
age to be educated will accept the 
offer, much more pay the price, the 
lowest pAce of education. On the 
whole, we conclude, from Mr. 
Brougham’s own figures, that the 
number of children who arc anxi¬ 
ous! unable to gain admission 
even to a day school, is very 
small, and that almost every child 
may attend a Sunday school if his 
parents please. We believe also 
that the deficiency which does exist 
is diminishing, and, therefore, that 
the real ground upon which Mr. 
Brougham’s proposition must be de¬ 
fended, is that of the permanence 
and security which it promises to 
afford to l^e sacred cause of a 
national and Christian education. 

We proceed to consider the de¬ 
tails of the plan. But as abstracts 
4^ both the bills have been already 
presented to our readers; as Mr. 
B.*s explanation of them, Ih his 
speech, haa been widely circulate<l 
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and generally *read, and as the 
Edinburgh Review has also given a 
succinct account of the entire 
scheme, we shall not attempt at 
present to go over this ground, but 
content ourselves with expressing a 
favourable opinion of all those parts 
of the first bill which relate to the 
institution of the schools, and the 
choice, and appointment, and re¬ 
moval of the master, &c. &c. Here 
Mr. Brougham appears to have put 
forth his greatest strength. The 
enactment strikes us as being at 
once simple and complete; and if 
he can prevail upon the House of 
Commons to assent to this portion 
of his scheme, he will neither do 
justice to himself, nor to the cause 
which is at stake, if he refuses to 
modify some subsequent provisions 
which in their present shape must 
ensure the ultimate failure of the 
whole. On one point, however, he 
has been guilty of an omission, or 
we would rather hope an oversight. 
There is no mention whatsoever of 
separate schools for girls, or of the 
election, appointment, or remune¬ 
ration of bchool.mistressea. We 
presume that this defect cannot 
have been designed, at least if it be, 
it renders the whole measure incom¬ 
plete, and we should prefer the pre¬ 
sent system with all its insecurity, 
to one that would virtually abandon 
the female poor to ignorance, and, 
perhaps, expose them to other evils, 
compared with which ignorance it¬ 
self would be a blessing. 

The clauses which relate to the 
teaching and instruction of the chil¬ 
dren are drawn up with less pre¬ 
cision than the preceding parts of 
the bill; and like other h^f mea¬ 
sures, they are calculated to give 
universal dissatisfaction. Mr'. Broug¬ 
ham has been defended in the Edin- 
jmrgh Review, by some one who is 
intimately acquainted with hia views 
and wishes, against those objections 
to his scheme which the Dissenters 
were so eager to express. If the 
character of that journal for consist¬ 
ency, and honesty, had not long 
since breathed its last, the article 
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iip<m the New Plan of Education 
for I^gland, would certainly give it 
a death-blow. The writer argues 
half in jest and half in earnest, for 
a Church-establishment, and a re. 
gularly ordained ministry. As to 
his ancient allies, the conductors of 
the British and Foreign School So¬ 
ciety, he laughs at them almost as 
openly as a friend of his once laugh¬ 
ed at Dr. Wood. Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Allen are treated by the Review in 
the same way that the Universities 
and the Clergy were treated by the 
Education Committees. And the 
Quakers must now perceive that 
they owed the triumph of that day 
to ^e wit and sarcasm of an indivi. 
dual who spares neither friend nor 
foe. It must be owned, however, that 
in their case the pill is cunningly gilt. 
But unless their minds arc as simple 
as their raiment, they must feel insult¬ 
ed by the ironical compliments which 
are lavished on them; and unless 
they have thrown away that shrewd¬ 
ness which is gerally concealed be- 
neadi the broad-brimned beaver, 
they must laugh at tlie sophistry 
by which they are assailed. They 
are honest open Quakers: they do 
do not love the Church, and cannot 
conscientiously promote its enlarge¬ 
ment or security. They see that it 
has derived strength from the Na¬ 
tional Schools; and they think tliat 
the establishment, connected with 
parochial schools in any manner, 
must contribute more or less to pro¬ 
duce the same effect. We cannot 
deny that they are in the right, and 
we cannot think that t^cn Mr. 
Brougham will ever persuade them 
that they are in the wrong. And if 
he attempts to get over their scruples 
by half measures and palliating clau¬ 
ses, be will in fact only rivet their 
scruples and confirm their Bus[Si- 
cions, while at the same time h". 
may very possibly alienate and of¬ 
fend the only body who really desire 
to see his plan carried into cftect; 
the only persons who must always 
be friendly to parochial schools; 
viz. the parochial Clergy, and their 
supporters. But. what are these 


Bills. 

half measures whkdi are to reconcilt 
vinegar and oill The Clergyman 
has his veto upon the master elected 
by the parishioners; he has a right 
to enttr the school, and examine 
the master and the scholars, to 
point out what portions of Scripture 
shall be read, and what parts of 
the Liturgy shall be learned: the 
Catechism is to be taught for three 
or four hours in the course of the 
week, and for three hours on the 
Sunday afternoon, and the children 
are to attend divine service in the 
Church once on every Sabbath. 
But then per contra, Mr. Allen and 
Mr. William Smith, and any other 
Quakers or Unitarians who take an 
interest in the bills, will find that 
they secure to him the following ad¬ 
vantages. ** No form of prayer or 
worship is to be use<l in the school 
except the Lord’s'Prayer, or other 
select passages of Holy Scripture in 
the authorized version.” And “ if 
any^parent or guardian shall notify 
to the master that he desires that his 
children may nut attend on the days 
and at the hours when such Cate¬ 
chism or portions of the Liturgy are 
taught as aforesaid, such scholar 
shall not in any manner of way be 
obliged to attend.” And under the 
same circumstances no scholar shall 
be obliged to attend the worship of 
the Church of England, provided 
such scholar attends at some other 
place of public worship. Tliesf* are 
the sops which Mr. Brougham 
throws out to the Dissenters; and 
we imagine they will be rejected on 
the following grounds. 

In the first place, the school¬ 
master ha^ang been approved by the 
Clergyman, affords a strong pre¬ 
sumption, as Mr. Allen said in his 
evidence before the Education Com¬ 
mittee, that he will nut be the best 
man that might have been selected. 
And it is a serious grievance to send 
children to the school of an inferior 
master, when a first-rate master 
might have been obtained by apply¬ 
ing to the said Mr. Allen, British 
and Foreign School Society. In the 
second place, the Clergyman may 
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at idl times enter the said school 
and ** examine the scholars touch- 
ing iheir proficiency :** and it is not 
said that any other person shall 
enjoy the same privilege. «»Now it 
is notorious that on the National 
System the principles of the Church 
are always inculcated by way of ex¬ 
amination ; so that the Clergyman, 
seriously speaking, may convert all 
the littlelicretics in his parish. To 
remedy which inconvenience another 
clause must be added, providing 
that whenever the Clergyman enters 
the school, the young Quakers and 
Sociuians shall be at liberty to de¬ 
camp, and shall not be punished, 
rebuked, or otherwise chastised for 
80 doing.” 

In the third place, though the 
prohibition of ail forms of prayer, 
except the Lord’s Prayer, or other 
select passages of the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, appears to ,be a master stroke 
of latitudiuariaii Icgi^latiou; yet it 
does not by any means lueel the 
wishes of the whole bofly of Dissen¬ 
ters. A British and Foreign School¬ 
mistress at Swansea, is known (vide 
Christian llcincndminccr, vol. i. p. 
224.) to have declared that she 
would not read anjf prayers: she 
belonged to the New Jerusalem, and 
had long ago rejected prayer as one 
of the beggarly elements of the law. 
The Quakers, according to their 
writings at least, fur witli their 
pr|ctice we are not acquainted, re¬ 
ject all set times and all set forms 
of pi-ayer; and the great body of 
th» orthodox Dissenters are so far 
from feeling that exclusive attach¬ 
ment to the Lord’s Prayer, which 
Mr. Brougham ^and his Reviewer 
imagine, that in Uic Directory for 
Public Worship, which was agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, in the year 1645, 
which is still the only acknowledged 
rule of the genuine. English Presby¬ 
terians, and is actually the order for 
the Established Church of Scotland, 
only mentions the Lord’s Prayer 
once, and speaks of it on that oc¬ 
casion in tlie,followiag wortls ,**' And 
because the prayer which Christ 


taught his disciples, is not only a 
pattern of prayer, but itself a most 
comprehensive prayer, we recom¬ 
mend it also to be uijbd tn the 
prayers of the Church.” Now the 
genuine non-conformist looks back 
upon the authors of this Directory 
as unequalled in piety, learning, 
and grace; and what right has Mr. 
Brougham and the Parliament to 
command what these sainted fathers 
merely ventured to 'recommend. 
But select passages of Scripture 
may also he used at the direction of 
the Clergyman. The Dissenter may 
fairly say that this is worse and 
worse. For the passages of Scrip¬ 
ture which are most calculated for 
Christian worship, are the benedic¬ 
tions, or as they arc commonly 
called, graces, which conclude the 
Apostolical Epistles. These the 
Clergyman will certainly select; for 
they assume, if they do not establish 
the doctrines of the Trinity, and the 
Ato*aemrnt, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts of be¬ 
lievers, and will thus entangle the 
scions of Socinianism in all the laby¬ 
rinths of a corrupted Christianity. 
Nay, more, the xcalous puritan 
may probably remember how often 
he has accused the Church of Eng¬ 
land of Popery, and be apprehen¬ 
sive, lest in these degenerate days, 
some high-church incumbent should 
select the Avc Maria for the public 
worahip of his children. 

Lastly, the great* body of the 
Dissenters would undoubtedly de¬ 
clare that Mr. Brougham had de¬ 
fended them when they were in no 
danger of an attack ; and left them 
exposed to the assaults of the only 
enemy whom they fear. The Pres¬ 
byterians, the Baptists, the Inde¬ 
pendents, the Methodists, do not, 
and cannot consider it an important 
, advantage, to escape from the Li¬ 
turgy, the Creeds, and the Cate¬ 
chism— For they all contend that 
their fundamental doctrines aro to 
he found in the formularies of the 
Church; and they cdmplain of the 
Church, and leave the Church be¬ 
cause, as they say, it has renounced 
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the real eense of-ite own formularies. 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham has undoubt¬ 
edly declared that the Catechism 
consists or nothing but lies. But 
the Nonconformist objection to the 
Catechism is» that it does not go 
far enough : that the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of Christianity* justification* 
sanctification* &c. are.not explained 
and insisted upon ; that it might be 
iniproved* not as Bentham and other 
unbelievers assert* by curtailment* 
but by amplification. (History of 
Nonconformity* p. 174* and 307.) 

These were the opinions of Baxter 
and his pious associates; these were 
the opinions of Watts* and of Dod¬ 
dridge* and of Wesley; and their 
successors and disciples occupy the 
most respected place among modern 
dissenters* thfmgh they are treated 
by Mr. Brougham with the least 
respect. And what would these 
good men particularly desire* if they 
might introduce a clause into the 
bill for parochial schools ? The re¬ 
jection of creeds? The denial of the 
Trinity* and all its kindred myste¬ 
ries? The debasement of Christia¬ 
nity to the level of natural religion ? 
Or its elevation to the heights of 
their own enthusiasm* with a liberty 
to be themselves the instruments of 
the blessed work? Ascertain the 
real sentiments of the real dissen¬ 
ters* and it will be found that what 
they dread is the influence of the 
clergy; and that what they covet is 
the advancement of their own. And 
they will give us up our Liturgy* our 
Creeds* and our Catechism* and we 
almost think that they would allow 
their children to attend Church once 
on every Sunday* if in return they 
might be permitt^ to have an equal 
right with the clergyman to enter the 
schools and examine the children. 
It is plain that Mr. Brougham con¬ 
siders their wish as unattainable 
' and therefore it is also plain, that 
his enactment in its present form, 
can never give satisfaction to the 
majority of the dissenters. It is 
merely calculated to silence hia 
friends at the ** British and Foreign*’* 
who would give up education alto. 


gether* if they ooutd get rid df the 
Trinity at the same time; who mkke 
up for the paucity of their numbers 
by the vivacity of their vociferations; 
and whose faith* or whose no faith* 
is not professed b^ one-thousandth 
part of those persfins for whdse 
benefit ^parochial schools are in¬ 
tended. 

These are the pounds upon which 
the dissenters object to Mr. Broug¬ 
ham’s middle way; and if they are 
satisfied with his sneering answers 
and unintelligible explanations* they 
are the most simple* credulous* good 
natured men alive. But he has 
given no answer to a set of men 
whose sentiments we will not advo¬ 
cate, even in jest; and who are 
neither simple* nor credulous* nor 
good natured. He has not told, and 
he cannot tell, the Carliles* the 
Hunts* the Woolcrs* and the Hones* 
why their children should be pre¬ 
sent at any worship whatsoever. 
They have as good a claim to con¬ 
sideration as any other separatists; 
they will be rated to the senool rate, 
they will have a vote in the appoint¬ 
ment of a schoolmaster; and yet 
their children will not be able to 
attend the school* without running 
a risque of being taught to believe 
in the existence of Ggd. 'Let Mr. 
Brougham, or the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view* answer this specious reason¬ 
ing; and after that it will be time 
enough to turn to ‘the following 
paragraph* in which we shall endea-; 
your to enumerate a few of the ob¬ 
jections which churchmen entertain 
to the part of his bill under consi¬ 
deration. 

The £diiiburghJR.eviewer assures 
us* that ** the {dan in question con¬ 
fessedly and openly connects itself 
with the Church Establishment; it 
avows and claims this allianceand 
it is on this ground alone that the 
plan can be entertained by church¬ 
men for one moment. For from the 
moment that the Bishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough’s celebrated sermon was pub¬ 
lished* they have declared* one and 
all* tl^t they never will consent to 
separate t(ie national education from 
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the national church. And the re* 
viewer furnishes an additional mo¬ 
tive foif adhering to this determina- 
tion: for he tells us, p. 252, that. 

The Digest shows that permanent en¬ 
dowments exist ill England, with a revenue 
at this moment of above 30n,()00L a year; 
but which is worth, if duly improved and 
all property included, nearly lidlf a million j 
which already aiioids education to 135,000 
children, and might, with case, instruct 
200,tMO} and it is certain that this magni¬ 
ficent work is all raised by tlie hand of 
clinrehmen, who have thus for ever pro¬ 
vided the means of educating two millions 
of the people. 

To these two niillioiis, we must 
add at least as many inure, wliu arc 
at this moineut in church sehtwils, 
supported by voluntary contribii- 
tious; and it will follow, tliat at lea^t 
one hall" of those who have fo de¬ 
pend upon charity for their educa¬ 
tion, miglit he*taught, according 
to Mr. IJrougliam’s^ reviewer, fnnii 
church funds alone, without having 
recourse to any assessment. Sup¬ 
pose that of the four niiiltoiiv that 
remain unprovided for, five hundred 
thousand have their children edu¬ 
cated in the foundation schools of 
' dissenters, and the same number in 
schools supported by annual sub¬ 
scription, three inillious vvdl then 
remain to Jie provided fur by assess¬ 
ment; and much more than two- 
thirds of that assessincut, will be 
levied upon the property of those 
perstyis who are in comniuiiioii with 
the church. The church, therefore, 
will educate six inillious, and the 
dissenters two millions; and the re¬ 
maining niilUou and a half will be 
able to educate themselves. Now 
under these circumstances, can it 
for one moment be maintained, that 
equal sacrifices in point of doctrine 
should be demanded of both par¬ 
ties ; or that a system which admits 
the advantages of an establishineiit, 
and ** avows and claims an alliance 
with the church,” should require 
the dissenter and the churchman to 
meet half way. According to the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, Mr. Broiig- 
liani's system does this. ** It is p^in, 
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that as much is required from the 
one as from the other, in the way of 
mutual sacrifice, for the sake of the 
common benefit of all,"’ ip. 250. 
* Mutual’ and * common’ arc fair 
words. But is it justice, or equity, 
or common sense, that we who are 
established, and whose alliance is 
courted because we pay in the pro¬ 
portion of three, to one; should 
sacrifice equally with the dissenters. 
If there be any meaning or advan¬ 
tages in establisliiuents, and for the 
first, and probably the last time, the 
reviewer has admitted the fact; are 
half of those advantages to be sacri¬ 
ficed for tlic common heiiefil, as 
often as one fourth, or one sixth 
jnirt of the people are ready (or 
lather are not ready, but ought to 
he really), to sacrifice the half of 
tlieir scruples ? Can Mr. Brougham 
deny, without leaving his reviewer 
ill the lurch, that he appears from 
his own figures to demand a prodi¬ 
gious boon from the church, without 
ofieriiig any thing more than a miser¬ 
able pittance in return ? 

Nor is it easy to ascertain the 
precise amount. The whole scheme 
of education is indefinite and ob¬ 
scure : tlic master must use no other 
book of religion but the Bible anil 
the Liturgy, without ihe convent of 
the clergyman. Is it meant, that 
with such consent other books may 
be introduced ? If so, what becomes 
of the dissenters’ security; if not, 
what is the meaning of the claufsc t 
The clergyman may examine the 
master ** touching his instruction of 
the children;” but when the aiisweis 
are unsatisfactory, may he prescribe 
a better method ? On this subject 
the bill is silent. Again, the cler¬ 
gyman may select passages from 
Scripture, for worship and instruc¬ 
tion : but may he accommodate the 
passages to tlie purposes of worship, 
substituting one pronoun, &c, for 
another? If not, the permission is 
altogether unimportant; for no pas¬ 
sages can be found, which are ex¬ 
actly suited to the worship of a 
Christian congregation. There are 
O 
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tbrcc points, however, of more iin- 
.portance than (he rest; and we 
shall make a few remarks upon 
each, f 

Parents are permitted to withdraw 
their chiUlrcii from school, whenever 
the Liturgy and I'ateehisin sue 
taught. It ib not said that dissent¬ 
ing parents may do this, hut any 
parents; and it is not said that 
such an intention must be notified 
when the chi.d is presented for ad¬ 
mission, bi|t any uolice, at any time 
will sntiicc. If therefore a parent 
wish to procure a child a holy day, 
and the master shoidd he unwilling 
to grant the request, the disputes 
which are coiitinunlly arising in our 
present schools upon this subject, 
may be obviated at the pleasure of 
the parent; who will merely have to 
desire that (he child may not learn 
the Catecliisin, and the huiyduy is 
gained at once. 'I'he same evil re¬ 
curs res||H.ctiiig non-attendance upon 
the service of the church. Where 
sectaries arc active, it happens every 
day that poisons who are. church¬ 
men, and go themselves to Church, 
are persuaded, and perhaps bribed, 
to send their children to Uie conven¬ 
ticle. And there is enough folly and 
wickedness in many u village, to 
make men withdraw Iheii ehildreii 
from the clinreb, if they have a 
quarrel with the parson. Jf, there¬ 
fore, these customs ‘.iro ever to he 
tolerated, and wc think that the 
former at all events ought not, they 
must be restricted, in e.xprpss terms, 
to the children of dissenters, regular 
attendants at a dissenting place of 
worship, and registered, as such, at 
their uclmi'sion info the .school. 

The second rule, to which we 
strongly ohjcci, is that which forbids 
that iven. t/ie church children should 
be taught their catechisnis, or parts 
.pf (he liturgy, nii more than one 
weekvday in each week, or for moic 
than half the hours of that day. 
Ttii.s is the most direct and mon¬ 
strous infringeinent of the existing 
rights, and piivilegcs, and duties of 
tjie clergy, has jet been ton- 
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liberality. At present, the minister 
may teach the catechism every day 
iu the week; and in all the National 
Schools it is taught accordiHgly. 
Blit Uroughaiii takes upon him¬ 
self to say, that this ciibtom shall 
cease: he not only prohibits the 
introduction of those explanatory 
hooks, and uhridginents, and other 
elementary works, without which the 
sel'.ools will make but very little pro¬ 
gress ; he not only opens the door 
to every idle child in the paiisli, ai d 
allows him to play truant, under the 
pretence of being a Sociiiinii; but 
he tics down the clergvinan to one 
day of the week, on which it may 
often be inconvenient, or iiiipossihlc 
for him to attend, and prohibits him 
from teaching the doctrines of the 
church to his own children, at any 
other time. Clergymen are no lon¬ 
ger to enter their schools, when their 
other cngageiiieiits may peimit, but 
if they do nut kiluek at the door on 
a particular morning, and at a parti¬ 
cular hour, it will be high (reason 
against the dissenters to teach and 
examine on any subject, on whicli a 
Malioinetaii might not examine just 
as well. The proposition is so ab¬ 
surd, that Mr. Orougham must have 
adopted it from inadverlency, aiul 
cannot possibly object to^witlidruvv 
it altogether. In courting the alli¬ 
ance of the church and the clergy, 
lie cannot have intended to icditce 
them both to a cypher. 

The last objection, and that hpon 
which wc are. inclined to lay the 
gieutest stress, is the exclusion of 
the church collects from the public 
worsliiji of the school. The. Edin- 
hiirgh lleviewcr gave us to under¬ 
stand, that the church was to s.icri- 
tice one half; and this wc certainly 
considered ns a most iiureasoauble. 
dcniHiid. But Mr. Brougham sur¬ 
passes his critic, and requires us to 
sacrifice the whole. The LokI's 
Prayer is both more used, and more 
respected by churchmen than by dis¬ 
senters; hilt it is duly In be con¬ 
sidered as a part of their woiship; 
ainHhere are other parts which ure 
iiitlis.ieiiMihlc, an<! cuoiiot he 
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surrendered. Our Saviour has com- 
niaudcd us to pniy to the Father in 
Ills nPtiine; his apostles evidently 
coiiiplicd with this injunction upon 
nil occasions; and we must follow 
their example, or cease to call our¬ 
selves Christiaiie. The Soeiniau may 
he unwilling to join in pravers which 
imply fhc atonement and the media¬ 
tion, and, (onser|ueutI\, the divinity 
of our lledecmer ; and he may sacri- 
liee to his si'ru])!cs, by withdr.iwiug 
his rhililren IVom the schools ; hut 
if th ese schools arc in alliance with 
the present e^lahlislimcnt, if they 
an: not open enemies to all that can 
he property dLiiominuted Christian, 
(hey niusi not reipiirc us to liisohey 
the express comiiiands of our Sa\i- 
oiir, or to renounce, cither openly or 
tacitly, the main foundation of his 
rc\el.iliun. If Ihe clergy e\or con¬ 
sent to .such a system, they r/ill 
merit the contempl*which they must 
assuredly incur, and hasten the de¬ 
struction, which will he a signal 
hles^ing to their country. 

To sum up, and conclude this 
]>ait.of the (picslion. The Edin¬ 
burgh lleviewer repeatedly urges the 
dissenters with the liherul conces¬ 
sions, and increasing tolerulion of 
the CUpireh. “ The National So¬ 
ciety has* been tending more and 
more towards opening their school 
doors wide to all.” P. 230. ** The 

National Society have wisely and 
lihciliily been rendering their schools 
more and more accessible to coiiaci- 
ciitioiis dissenters froin the estah. 
lishment.*’ P. 230. These admis¬ 
sions aie important. They do not 
convey a correct idea of the conduct 
of the Society; for they imply that 
its regulations have been altered 
from time to time; while tlie reverse 
is notoriously true. But stdl they 
contain a very material aeknow- 
Icdgment, which must not be lost 
sight of on the present occasion. 
Mr. Brougham's reiiewcr tells the 
dissenters, that the National Society 
is praisewo'rthy, and wise, and liberal; 
and we tell Mr. Brougham, that this 
opiiiiun is jusfr; let him reuiodfl his 
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bill upon this plan, and it shall fiove 
our humble approbation. But this 
will require a sticr ju'e on ^is part, 
of almost ail the claubcs which ha\e 
been brought under review. Tlie 
National Society is really allied 1 1 
the chur'di; it prays in her w’ords, it 
teaches in her words, it believes in 
licr words, and, as far as possible, 
it worships in her tiinph's. On the 
latter point, however, a relaxation 
is allowed, which we deem it inrx- 
]M‘dient to retia::!. The iwna Jide 
dissenter is not i'i.quircd to send his 
chiKliv'ii to churcli; hut the Society 
is satisiied if they attend the phite 
of w’oiship of tlioir parents. We 
consider this concession as an act of 
gennine liberality; because it leaves 
the great principles of Chrisliau 
education uncopipromjscd. Tiie. 
clnhircn are taught, while at school, 
as (’hrisliaii chihlreii should be 
taught ; and, at the same time, the 
parcii^t is permitted to exercise the 
jirivilegc of withdrawing his ciiildreii 
on the sabbath, and iiiatructing them 
as he pleases. Much good is thus 
done to the children ; and the preju¬ 
dices of the parents are at the same 
time conciliated. But if the Society, 
as is most unfairly insinuated, had 
gone further than this; if half the 
children were pci milted to leave the 
ruuin, us soon us the master takes 
lip the catechism ; if the catechism 
was taught upon one w'cek day only, 
and the uatu'c of our Saviour ex¬ 
cluded from the daily prayers of his 
disciples; a gross and most unpar¬ 
donable imposture would have been 
practised upon the public. The 
title and rules of the Society, and 
the names of its coiidiicturs, are 
before the world; and iinmcDSC sums 
have been contributed for the fur¬ 
therance of its designs ; should it 
ever cousent to the changes which 
Mr* Brougham recoinmeiuis, it will 
not merely forfeit all claim to future 
conlideiice, but it will have violated 
the contract under which its funds 
, and its charter were bestowed; and 
the whole corporatioiii^cousistiiig of 
archbishops ami bishops, judge?, 
o 2 
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peers, and privy counsellors, will 
deserve to be tried at the Old Bailey 
for obtaining money under false pre¬ 
tences. ' 

Let Mr. Brougham read the fol¬ 
lowing nervous and Christian pas¬ 
sages in the Letter that has been 
published by Mr. Lloyd, and rest 
assured that they coutain the unal¬ 
terable sentiuiciits of the clergy 
upon the subject of national educa¬ 
tion. 

** That the ciiildrcn slionid, indeed, at¬ 
tend ilie service of tlic Ciiiirch, or of some 
conventicle, on tiie Sunday, is thought 
expedient and derorons; but whether 
they attend Aiian, Sorinian, or Ciiriatiau 
trncliers, is of no consequence. It ap¬ 
pears, that siHcerity, iindor tiic giddaiice of 
Te<tson, should he regarded, not only as a 
s.'n(> qua non of religion, but as religion 
itself, rendering nugatory all dilFereiires 
of creeds and opinions. It is no wonder 
tliat the Infidels anil Universalists of the 
«idy hail a sy'iteui of education which thns 
■ecrctly undermines the Christian religion, 
divents it of its divinity and transcendent 
cxcellciire, and tibcially opens tlie door uf 
everlasting life to all principlc<>, however 
wide and discordant, 'iliey arc aware 
that they surrender nothing: they stand 
upon their own latitiidinarian gruiuid, 
while the rhildren of the Established 
('hiirch are placed under an obligation to 
abandon, or to neglect, in a most criminal 
«logree, duniig the time of tlieir piib'ic 
education, all those snbhiiie and evange¬ 
lical doetiiiies of their holy religion, into 
which they have been baptized, and from 
which alone, as the. instiumciitai cause, 
tliey can derive moral stiength fur the 
peifoimance of tiicir vaiiuiis duties. In 
short, they arc kept, upon the broad and 
magnificent basis of these Institutions, 
altogether, or nearly, igiuii ant of the living 
and true God, and uf the vaiiuns lelatioiis 
in which he is revealed to us in the Sciip- 
tures, and, consequently, of those primary 
obligations which aiise out of them. fiiii;h 
a smpenaion^ or such a acanttj measure, of 
instniction, upon subjccis, not of a minor 
or secondary nature, but. of vital ami 
eternal importance, manifest either a pro¬ 
found ignorance of tlie nature of Chris¬ 
tianity, or a sinful desire to honour men 
more than God, to court popular favour, 
to conciliate and coiiipliment sects and par¬ 
ties at tlie expenco of * the ( 'itli,' of that 
* great mystery of godliness, God nianiibst 
in the flesli,' arid all the inestimable bles¬ 
sings comprehended in it. The qiiesthm 


is, Sliall we withdraw tliose heavenly 
fieams emitted by the Snn of Rightceus- 
ness, or cause them to shine witli only a 
dim and partial light upon a public 'i$ystem 
of Education, proposed to be established 
under fiiie auspices of a Chriatiau goverti- 
mciit ? Ought such a government to coun¬ 
tenance a general plan of instruction which 
contracts the wide and extensive range of 
the morality of the Gospel, whilst it de¬ 
bases its puie and heavenly nature, by 
withholding, in so alaiiniiig a ’iieasore, all 
those transforming and evangelical motives 
which arc the springs of Christian obedi¬ 
ence, and without u Incii oIxMlienee dege¬ 
nerates into H jejune, iniindaue sort of re¬ 
ligion, a religion which derives its motives 
from the eaitli, terminates only in self, 
and is, consequently, unlit for tallcii man, 
who is born to live for ever in happiness 
or in misery. Such a religion, so devoid 
of celestial fire, of all spiritual life and 
animation, merits in-t so high and .sacred a 
name. This is, iiulecd, (to use tiu* woi ds 
of the British and Foreign School Society) 
a * concise knowledge’ of the Cliristian re¬ 
ligion. It is no matter of surprise that its 
ailvocates talk largely, like the Thcoplii- 
lanthopists of the day, uf love to God, of 
love to your neighbour, and obedience to 
parents, as the final result of this System, 
and have the effiontery to assert, in the 
same public icport, that this System 
grounds children better in all the principles 
qf virtHOHS action than any other method; 
ealminir the fury of their passivnsy making 
them mild, submissive, dec. &.c. Is not 
tins an impious attempt to wound the 
Christian iciiginii and uiir e.:clcsiastical 
estubiUhincnt, the grand depository and 
sacred guardian of Ins faith? Is it nut to 
retiograde tonaids Paganism? To prefer 
natural to levealed religion? Tliisiepoit 
attempts, it seems, to do something nioie 
than to delend itself and all ils alariiung 
defertM. Whilst it ticats with a fiigui m- 
diil’creiice and eontciiiptnoiis neglect tlie 
gieat Savionr of the woild, in his cnsential 
divinity, in his atoning saciifice and ligli- 
tcuiisiics.s, and our consequent justification 
by faith in his exclusive uiciiU, and lusnli- 
otisly endeavours, through the medium of 
detached parts of Scripture, so to gene¬ 
ralize and dilute his holy religion, that it 
may embrace all sects and parlies, whether 
orthodox or heretical, it professes, at the 
same time, to tiiiimpb in its splendid suc¬ 
cess, and proudly ai rogates to itself a sub¬ 
limity of virtue far pre-eminent to what 
other systems of education ever prodneed. 
Such bold pretensions the pious Dissenter, 
no less tlwn the Churciunan, is equally 
boiin'i to repel with a holy zeal and indig¬ 
nation, The former, though he may at 
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once perceive how inch n plan of edneation 
lavonn dissent and schism, should not al¬ 
low, ^br a moment, such a minor considera¬ 
tion to controiil his judgment, or to allure 
him to tlie adoption of it, as it tends to 
diHliouonr his heavenly Master, to betray 
him, like another Judas, under the seiu- 
blauee of Christian charity, and to conduct 
us back fiom the realms of day to the ob¬ 
scure regions of hninan wisdom and philo¬ 
sophy.” Lloyd, p. 15. 

“ 1 i^adily grant, that the end of dor- 
trinal knowledge is practice, and that thf> 
end IS always more excellent th.:n the 
means, and far more ornaincntal in the li!e 
of man. Unless \rc duschaige the duties 
enjoined in the pieceplH, our tl'eoliigical 
tenets become a batieii <ipeculatiou, no¬ 
thing better than * soiiiulini! hr.iss and a 
tinkling eyn bal.’ Itur we still repeat, that 
the powcitul and evaiigeliccil inutives by 
which these pioccpts arc enforced, and 
which lead, in haiiiioiiy with the Divine 
attiihiites and the laws of oiir natiiie,—to 
that supreme love ofCud, and benev()i''nec 
towards iiian, wliicli are tl:e iiltiindte end 
and perfection of all religion,—constitute 
that jH-culuir featuie in Christianity, by 
whiiM It IS pre-ciiiiiiciitly distiuguislied. 
To exclude these fiom niii holy iciit;ion, 
you exclude the light, the life, and the 
gioiy of it. To give thciii only a SL- 
coNUAiiv and suiioiti iwti. place in your 
Creed, you invrit its older, you cloud and 
deform its gracious coiuplexiou ; you vir¬ 
tually and ciiciiitonsly siibvcit its ciiii'titi!- 
tion. 

** It becomes us also to hear in mind, 
that r.AKUY aiticlein the Chiiatiaii Ciciii 
involves many appropriate eoiiespoiidiut 
diitii's. The iiicdiatoiialotiircswhiciiCliiist 
sustains, and the eoiiseijiieiit relations in 
wli^eh lie stands tow.uds u<>, imply eoi re¬ 
lative iihligatiuns, and the perliiiiiiaiire of 
them is as iiiiirh .i m rttf duty, as any duty 
rei|iiiicd 111 the Decalogue iii lelen-nee to 
our neighbour. Indeed tiieie can be no 
Christtaa morality without Cliiistian 1u- 
lief, tor how can its genuine fruits of righ- 
teoiisncss be produced, when the radic. 1 
principle, from which they ran only pro¬ 
ceed, has never been implanted in the 
mind? It is as contrary to sound pliiinso- 
pliy,as to sound piety, to expect an (fleet 
without an adequate cause.” Lloyd, p. d7. 

** Under the inliucncr. of this slaicnieiit, 
wliat shall we say to the sad and deploia- 
blc defects of tiio British and Foicign 
School edneation,—or of that proposed hy 
Mr. Brougham's Bill now pending in Par¬ 
liament? 1 coiitidcnUy aflirm of both, (on, 
the IBIPIIOBAB1.R assnmption that a Chris- 
tiao Legislature should sanction Mic lat¬ 
ter,) that their defective characters will 


soon appear in the deformity of tlie lilb,— 
in an infldel Creed, and a licentious prac¬ 
tice ; as no streams can rise above the 
fountain from which they issue) as no frait 
can be superior in quality to the tree 
which produces it.” LIuf d, p. 42. 

While the first of Mr. Brougham’s 
bills is exposed to objecliuns such 
as these, it is of no immediate im¬ 
portance to discuss tlioso secondary 
iiicdsnres which profess to “ improve 
the administration of cndownients 
connected with education, and better 
fulfil the intentions of the funnders 
thereof.” But Dr. Butler has placed 
the principal parts of tlie hill in so 
clear a light, that we should be 
guilty of etpial injustice to the reader 
uiitl to him, if we did not say a few 
words upon the subject of liis^Letter. 
The (|uestion was referred to in two 
of oiir earlier nuinliei-i; (Cliiistiaii 
Keiii. Vol. I. p. 479, aud oiT.) iu 
which it was shewn tlial a graiumar 
foiiiid.ition never is alniscd, as lon«»- 
as a good school for tin' middling 
classes is the result of the founder^ 
bounty. Mr. Brougham is iinfur- 
liinately of a different ('pinion, and 
he jHoposos bctler to fulfil the in. 
lentlon of such founders, h\ tuniiiin- 
their grammar schools into school” 
for all. Dr. Butler make.s the fol¬ 
lowing comment upon this proposi. 
lion. 

“ One important fact, however, is ac- 
kiiunledged by this el.uisc, which, if I 
iiii»l.ikc not, you were not at all limes so 
ready to admit, I mean the clear and iiii- 
doiibteil disiiiirtion between GKAJtMAR 
Seliools, that is,schools in which (Iraniiiiar 
.and the learned languages are taught, and 
schools for teaching Knglish reading and 
writing. It is a gietft thing to have this 
clearly, plainly, and distiiirtly recognised, 
though I am efraid it will lead to a conclu¬ 
sion fatal to the title of y oiir Bill. Kow if 
Craroiuar schools arc schools DISTINCT 
from English schools, and yet if the bill 
requires that English trading and vviitiiig 
,,shall be taiiglit in the former, BESIDES 
GRAMMAR ACCORDING TO THE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND DIRECTION.S 
OF THE FOUNDER, I do not see how 
snch bill can be very well entitled a Bill 
for the BE'ITEIl FULFILLING THE 
INTENTION.S OF THE FOUNDER. 
1* or it there be any mraniiig in words, and 
any forte in logic, the tlaiisc whidi pro- 
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vide* tiiat the master shall teach Euxiish 
readin;;, writing, and accounts, BESIDES 
GKAMMAU ACCORDING TO THE 
INTENlTtf-N OE THU FOUNDER, 
acknowledges that the founder did NOL' 
INTEND that JEnglish reading, willing, 
and arcnuntu, mIioiiUI he taught in his 
school, but that he intended to found a 
scliool for distinct and different piiiposes. 

** Surely, Sir, the founder intended to 
found n Gianimar School, or he did not. 
If he did nut, why has it a nauiu which 
dors nut belong to it ? He uiiglit as well 
have called it a stable, an liospiial, or aii 
apothecary's shop But if he did intend 
to found a GuAsniAR scliool, then to eii- 
giafl an English reading and wilting 
snliooi o’l it. Is no BEri'ER fulfilment of 
his inlenliunSf than to add to it a dancing 
school or a mii^ic school. The ina'-tcr of a 
GiiAMNAtt school holds his appointinent 
for a specific object, tlie ThACHiNO OF 
GKAMAIAR AM> THF. LhARNfeD I. VN- 

nuAtiL-s; and whether he holds it under 
deed of gift, will, settlement, act of par¬ 
liament, or in wliatcver iiianiier, if he 
comes there legally appointed, and con¬ 
forms to the statutes wliich are to govuin 
him, he fulfils the specific piiipose w.hieli 
the Founder of that endowment intended 
should be fulfilled, in other wouls, he 
* fulfils the intention of the fomuUr 
thereife and he will no BETTER fulfil it, 
by tc-aehiiig Eiiglisli reading, wi it mg, and 
account', than by teaching shoe making or 
liouse-paintiiig, or any other extianeous 
business. 

“ Should any one attempt to aigiic that 
the eiigrafiing an English reading, writing, 
and account school on a Grammai school is 
only an eulanreinent of the founder's inteii> 
tinn, I must beg leave to remind him, tliat 
after the recognition of Grammar schools, 
as nisriMCT fruni English schools, such an 
grgniiiciit woRld be wholly iiiconclnsive. 
1 li ive used the terms him and nnt/ one, 
because 1 wish clearly to mark-that I can- 
pot for a moment suspect a man of your 
acknowledged taliats and acuteness, of 
having recourse to an argniiient so utterly 
illogical Sind absurd. By paiity of rea¬ 
soning, hiieli an argucr niiglit * order and 
reipiire* all future rasisters of Gkamsiau 
schools to teach I'rcnrli, SiMiiish, Russian, 
•Sanscrit, Arinouiaii, Coptic, ^Ae. dec. iSic. 
fur this would only be an ENLARGE;^ 
ME^T of the tbundcr’s intention, tliungh 
> 0(1 and 1 should certainly not call it a 
fulfilment thereof. 

Suppose, Sir, yon were liy will, (far 
distant be tlie day when it should be car> 
ried into cflbct) to found a sclioul for a 
specific poipoac, fur inatance, tcachiRg 


English reading, writing, and aroonnts, 
and were to entitle your scliool a Kehool 
for teaching English, and should* givf* di¬ 
rections as to the ronduet of the masters, 

I • 

the boys to be admitted, and books to he 
taught; and suppose two l.iindrcd years 
after, some candidate for popular favour 
should get np in the House of Coininous, 
and say, that although yon expressed no¬ 
thing about teaehing Labii and Greok, yon 
ceitainly must iiave intended that those 
should he taught, and should enwt accortl- 
iiigly; would yon, if }un could have any 
sense of what was then doing, lliiiik yum- 
self fan ly dealt hy: would yon not, if yon 
could spiak fioiii yiiiir grave, say, Aly pur¬ 
poses were to liuve English taught, and not 
I^tiii and Gieek ; what busmC'S has pos¬ 
terity, at the distance of two hnndri'd 
years, to pretend to inidcrstand my mean¬ 
ing better than 1 undcistood it myself, and 
to con.'liiic it in dircet o{>pnsitinn to all 
liiat I have myself deel.iicd? How ikne a 
man oveitiiin the sanctiry of a will be- 
cause it is two liundrcd years old, whirlilie 
would nut presume to vidlate if it weic of 
yesleiday, :iud wliat succession pi wiiat 
piopeity, is secure for a moment if tins 
piiiiejple be once admitted? 

“ It appeals, thereibre, Sir, cither that 
the title of tlie Bill is a misnomer, or that 
clauses which arc designed to promote the 
objects specified in the title, h.ive a di- 
rectly opposite tendency. If the titio 
stands, yon must leave out these clauses. 
But if the clauses stand, and yon wish for 
consistency, you will only have to alter 
tw6 wolds ill the title, and instead of 
* [letter fHljUling,’ read ‘ntteily defeat¬ 
ing,’ for at present the one is utteily irre- 
concileahle with the other.” Butler, p. 7. 

The founders having been treated 
thus cavalierly, wv cuuio next to the 
sc'hool-ruustuis. 

“ It will, I think, be conceded by all 
those who aic capable'of toiiiiing a coi- 
rcct jnilguieiit on Uiu matter, that few 
bodies of men are more usefully or mere, 
laboiioiisly employed, or more model ately 
paid for their continued exertions ami 
heavy responsibility, than the masters of 
oiir endowed Uraiiimar schools. Having 
tliemseivcs received a liberal education, 
and iieing, as a collective body, eeitaiiily 
among tiie most learned of this voiintry, 
the stipends they receive fioin their en¬ 
dowments are seldom more than sufficient 
to provide theiii with the necessaries of 
life. Much the gieater number of these 
eiidowinciits do not exceed £l(K) a year— 
aud fifiv indeed aic abovc>£:?(H>. Can it 
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I>c expected, Sir, that a man of education, 
coinputont to educate buys for the libei .il 
profeMivitH m:d fur aradtunic piiiMiit'-, to 
foiiii .4irir morals and dinet their taste, 
siionid Rt.itve upon this pitt.inee without 
any other lesniures’ Du nut, .'hr, siip- 
po'iu tliat 1 .1111 mi advuciite for l.i\ish and 
exee'.sive <«i).incs to be f;iveii to iii.isteis— 
fdi liiHu It:—I eiMiciivv tiial the piuM'iit 
inudeiatc stipends aie belter ealeiihited to 
pioducc tlie proposed objuct, tli.ui sums of 
iiiiiuh S'reatei anioiint, because as they itru 
at pre-ieiit, for the most part, absolutely 
iuade({ii.ite to I ho proper iiiamtenaneu of 
the master and Ins family, lliey rnmpel 
him to exeitioii, aivl prevent his makm" 
his olRee a sineruie.—Kilt I eontend that 
nothing can be mure oppressive and unjust, 
than to give him a .s.il.iiy on whie.li he ran 
biiiely exist, end prohibit his improvement 
ui Ins iiieome by that lair and lior.e.t ex- 
eirise of bis t.iienls wlitrh has hithcito 
been the enslomary and established prac¬ 
tice of the coimtry. Most school-houses 
are buill expressly for the accomniudatioii 
of boardeis, and when you cut oil' this 
re.sonrcc uf a mastei's income, by ‘ limiting 
or altogether foibidd-ng' Ins rereptiou of 
them, you paralyze his exertions, yun 
cramp the sphere uf his utility, and reward 
bis ineritoi lonsness and activity with indi¬ 
gence and privation. 

In many cases, Sir, it is piovidcd that 
the Master, of endowed Drainiiiar schools 
sliiill be j^i.iiliiatrs of one of our Kiiglisli 
Umveisities , in some, I may instance this 
school for one, that the appointiiient shall 
vacate a fellowship, (as I vacated mine 
accoiihiigiv.y Do yon think. Sir, that a 
siiece-ssion uf academic men will be found 
to niidei take tlie direction of these sclioul.<>, 
when tliey are tiegraded, fettered, and re¬ 
duced to the niiseiablu pittance and the 
labi^ions drudgeries to wliieli your bill 
w'onid bung tliein^ And if siicli a Mir- 
cession uf men as have been indicated by 
the founders e.innnI bn met with, do you 
think you siiall KhyriT.K fiiliil tin* inten¬ 
tions of tliesc founders by substituting 
WOKSK? Wliy did they piovide that tlie 
niastcis slionid be iicademic graduates, but 
tor the sake of taking all possible care that 
they siionld be competently learned men i 
— Why did they want /gamed men but to 
teach learning; snrh learning as may pre¬ 
pare the mind of the scholar for his aca¬ 
demic course?—A Master of Arts is not 
wantcd*tn teach A, B, C, nor is it in hu¬ 
man belief that they ever could have 
thought of subjecting their Masters to 
such a degradation, 

“ If yon say, that llic master of an cn- 
' dUn ed school is not to take boarders to 


the prejudice and exclusion of fonnilation 
boys, 1 quite agree with you; but this is a 
veiy distinct case, and apparently not con- 
teiii]>l.ited by the elausu in miestioii, in 
whie'i till* power is given ofViinitmg or 
prohibiting tly; reroptiiiii of lie.iiden, in 
bio.iil and iinqu,ililied terms, and may be 
exeiciseil witiioiit appeal, as the rdprice 
or pnpiu of the patron niny suggest. But 
1 must go one step fariiier, and assert, 
that it by no means appe.ii,s to have been 
the inlcntiou of the foiiiuieis of endowed 
(iiainm.li' schools that they should be 
wholly cunniied to hoys on the foiind.ttion. 
Tli.it it was not so at the school over 
wliieli I myself preside, I can prove by 
the most satisfactory evidence: 1 can 
prove tli.it the very peisini who drew up 
onr statutes to be approved by our prin¬ 
cipal founder, and wliieli were approved 
accordingly, admitted foundation boys ami 
strangers iinllscriinitiately and without li- 
mit.itioii; for we still have the li-ts in bis 
own band-wiiting. What may be the ease 
at other endowed seliools L know uut; but 
1 know wiiat answer analogy and common 
sense dictate, and I have little doubt but 
that in almost all schools which have pre¬ 
served their earliest records, a similar prac¬ 
tice will be found, ab initio, to have pre¬ 
vailed. I consider, therefore, this clause, 
giving arbitiary power to patrons to be 
exercised at tlieir caprice without controiil, 
as the most ninnstroiis and oppiessivc spe¬ 
cies of tyranny.'' Butler, p. 11. 

The last object of Dr. Butler’s 
aiixioly is (he public at large, for 
w'lioni be pleads in (he follow iiig 
olu(|ueiit and unanswerable passage. 

“ The intentions of the founders of 
Grammar Schools appears to have been t» 
dilliise as widely as pus.oible the atturniiicnt 
of leariiitig, by atfoidiiig in uioat cases 
gratiiitoiis, or at least cheap means uf in- 
sti notion in tliu.se languages, a knowledge 
of wliieli is indispensable for academic 
cdiicatiiin a:id the liberal profcs.sions. 
V/iiil<> the probability was, that what are 
generally called the iniddic clashes of so¬ 
ciety wouldcbielly take advantage oftliese 
institutions, there was no exclusion either 
of the highest or lowest. But comnioii 
sense evidently points out, that the lowest 
classes vioiild not uish in many cases to 
hi-ing lip their cbildien to liberal piofes- 
sions; and if they had this laudable ambi¬ 
tion, would not be able, in many instances, 
even when their children hail coinpleteit 
their school education, to support them at 
*llic uiiiversitiev, or place them out in li¬ 
beral professions in life. It is equally 
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obvious that tlic very highest classes would, 
from motives of pride, or even of ron> 
saience, generally decline to take advan¬ 
tage of cl^mosynary foundations.—The 
probability therefore was, and has been 
confirmed by the experience of all ages 
since these inslitntioiiv have been estab¬ 
lished, that the middle classes of society 
would principally be benefited by them. 
From hence we arc supplied with our 
clergy, onr lawyeia, our physicians; and 
here by far the greatest part of the ordi- 
iiaiy, and some of the higliest order of the 
geutiy of the realm receive tlieir own edu¬ 
cation, and, a!t tliey a«lvance in life, send 
their children to receive the same benefits. 
<1 am not now speaking of boys who arc 
edacsited at these schools without parti¬ 
cipating in tiic benefits of tlie foundation, 
but of tliose who claim and receive the 
provision made fur them by the founder.) 
Now, Mir, as long as the decencies of life 
are kept up (wliicli I suppose tliey will he, 
tilt they are levelled by the radical besom 
of destruction, wiiich would sweep away 
both tlicm and every thing that inriilcates 
them, conipiisiiig of com sc, in tlie very 
focus of the desolation, all learning and 
institutions connected therewith); as long. 
Sir, 1 say, as these dcceiieies aie kept up, 
parents will have some teeliiigs about the 
associates of tlicir children. Tliey will not 
care if the son bf a person greatly their 
inferior receives the same benefits of a 
learned education with tlicir own childien, 
—if they have common liberality, they will 
foster and encourage such a boy, if he is 
moilest and deseiviiig, well that 

from such ediication, in such niatitulioiis, 
have arisen many of the brigtitest orna¬ 
ments of their country both in church and 
state. But they will feel an J.apprehend a 
great de^d, and justly too, if Grammar 
sdiools arc to be made schools for teaching 
EugUsh reading, writing, aod aeroiiiits,— 
in other words, Pari«h schools. They will 
know and feel, without the least ill-will or 
disrespect to tiic lowest order of society, 
that their children can learn no improve¬ 
ments in manners and morals by associat¬ 
ing with all the lowest boys of tlie parish, 
aud they will feel it necessary and inevita¬ 
ble, to forego one of these two advantages, 
either the preservation of their children^ 
minds from the contagion of ^vulgar exam¬ 
ple, or the benefits of an iintitutiun wliicli 
tliey cannot enjoy withont exposing theiil 
to so great a risk. Now, Sir, do you think 
that any sensible and affectionate parent 
will hesitate a mooienr, which of these two 
he should chiisef IJo yon think that any 
pecuniaiy considerations u'ould be suffi¬ 
cient to tempt him to sacrifice the morals 


anil future respeetability of Ida diild? 
Would he not, tf obliged to cbiise one of 
those alternatives, as undoubtedly he mint, 
rattier forego tlie benefits of the fohnda- 
tiou, than icceive tliem at the risk of his 
child’s nforal habits becoming corrupted f 
If so. Sir, 1 beseech you to consider how 
great and valuable a portion of society 
yon deprive of benefits, of which they 
have themselves participated, and which 
they have a right to expect for their 
children, for llie sake of one clu'is only, 
who can he better and more essentially 
benefited by instruction given them in 
schools appropriated for that purpose. 
Consider, Sir, what a numerous body of 
gentry, lawycis, medical men, merchants, 
naval and military officers, respectable 
tradesmen, and innumerable other d^crip- 
tions of persons tiiere are, in the middle 
classes of life, to whom these institutions, 
at present, afford tlie only means of giving 
their children cdneatioiis suitable to their 
situation in life: all, or at least by far the 
greater pai t of wliom, will be compelled to 
forego these benefits, if <Granimar scliools 
ai c converted into schools for parish pau¬ 
pers. Above all, corisidcr that large class 
of men of whom you have been pleased 
your^lf to speak in higli terms of appro¬ 
bation in the House of (Ammons—I mean 
the Clergy of the Established Church. 
What a great propoition of tliis body have 
been educated at these schools, and look 
to these schools fur the education of their 
childicn! And thus far 1 have spoken only 
of those who have a ritfht to the benefits 
of these foiindatinns; hut if we add those, 
who by nsage and general consent have 
been ill the habit of sending their children 
to such schools, paying a moderate sum for 
their education, and who, if these clauses 
pass, must place them elsewhere, probably 
at a greater expense and with less advan¬ 
tages of competent instruction—the injury 
wliicli must result ftoni the measure will 
appearliidced enormous. 

I-et me, therefore, beseech you, Sir, in 
the iianie of all that is venerable in the in¬ 
stitutions of past ages; by the gratitude 
due to the founders; by the sacred levcr- 
eiiee due to testamentary dispositions; by 
the justice due to the present and future 
generations both of the instnictors and in¬ 
structed ; by any respect that you may 
entertain for learning; by all the regard 
that yon have fur equity; by all solici¬ 
tude tliat you feel fur tiic faillifnl discharge 
of your duty;—to abapdon these dangerous 
innovations. If tiie wills of founders of 
schools may be altered or set aside, any 
other wills may; and if this piineiple bp 
once sdmitted, no man's estate or propcity 
4 
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is spriirc to him for an boar." Bntlrr, 

p. 18. 

Tliai he may not be accused of 
finding faiiU with a scheme which 
he is unable to amend, the Doctor 
concludes his valuable Letter by 
sketching out a plan which is the 
rejiult of experience, not of theory: 
and which we understand has been 
received by'Mr. Broiigliaiii with that 
attention which it well deserves. 

“ Lot a hill he passed, enablini; trustees 
to obtain a short and easy mode of termlnat- 
inir litigated oases. 1 could mention an 
instance of a school, Sir, where a riiiniMis 
and expensive lawsuit has been carried on 
fioiii geiieiatiuii to generation, where the 
trustees 1mv<> in vain proposed to come to 
an aceointiio!l.itioii, and hate in vain tried 
to oht.iin a heariii!> in court, and when: 
the lawyers assert that the trustees cannot 
drop (he suit, even if they were svitlmg to 
sacriiirc their claiili to avoid the ruinous 
expenses of the law's J3ELiVY. Let, I 
say, such a hill he [lasscd; and let anodier 
cl.iii'.e give the master a right of acce.s!i,to 
the accounts of the trustees, in older to 
see that justice is done to the csfatc-s and 
to himself, and .sumiiiary means of icdrcss 
on ail appeal, by fine and removal of the 
triiste*- abusing bis trust. Let another 
clause give the trustees a power of coni* 
polling the master to do his duty, hy cii* 
abling tbeui to suspend his salaiy, or witli- 
lioUl It, in case of negligence, which shall 
be proved to (he satisiaetion of the lieiich 
of magistrates at the Quarter Sessions. 
Anil fai tiler, to remove him altogether, in 
case of a second offence, by application 
to thClLord Chancellor fur an order to that 
effect. Lastly, let the trustees he em¬ 
powered, or even required, to l>e present 
at a public examination of the boys once a 
year, and to distribute prises in books, or 
otherwise as ffiey shall think tit, to the 
boys who appear best to deserve it. Sneli 
a bill would put the revenues of endowed 
schools, wherever tliey were decayed, in 
an immediate state nf renovation: would 
secure tlie BETTER fulfilling the iiitcn-* 
(ions of the founder, by compelliug the 
master to do his duty or resign: would 
secure Uie rights of the master, by pie- 
venting corrupt or negligent administration 
ofthefnnds on the part of the trustees; 
and would encourage diligence and emu¬ 
lation among the scholars. 'Tlic conse- 
qnence wonld l>e, that those schools 
would flourish which arc now decked, 
because under sneh encouragement wblc 
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masters would be found to undertake them, 
and negligent or innonipeteut masters 
eotild not coiitiniic in them; and even in 
those few places where there are ^ present 
no inhabitants who may wish their chil¬ 
dren to have the benefits of the foiinda- 
lions, boys would come from tlie neigh¬ 
bouring district, to be under the care of a 
gooil master; and thus considerable benefit 
would accrue to the place. For it seems 
to me hardly fair, even in those few places 
wliieli have a (irainuiar school, but which 
can supply no scholars, to )>ervert the In¬ 
tention of the founder to other purposes. 
If causes have led to their decay, other 
eniises may lead to their restoration, and 
few are. more likely than the cstablislinicnt 
of a Grammar selmol in them, which may 
induce persons of re^p^etablllty in life to 
resort theie. Both Hariuw and Rugby 
alford illustnilions of this case, the pros¬ 
perity of winch places is intimately con¬ 
nected with the ffourisliing state of their 
respective sehoDls.” Btttler, p. i^l. 

It ii understood, as we have al¬ 
ready said, that the importance of 
those suggestions is candidly ad- 
inittoif hy Mr. Brougham; and wc 
trust that they will induce hini to 
reconsider tlie whole of his second 
hill. Parts of it, unquestionably, 
may be of very great service; but 
Ollier parts arc on the face of them 
utterly ina(iniis»ible, and will be 
strenuously opposed both in and out 
of parliament. (Irammar schools, 
accoidiiig to the existing laws, form 
a part of the church establishment; 
they provide at a moderate expcnce 
for the education of the clerg^y. It 
is doubtful whether in any instance 
such funds should be devoted to a 
|)urpose which the founders never 
contemplated; it is certain that a 
sweeping enactment uiulcr which all 
such funds may be perverted, cannot 
be passed without {rross injustice. 

Mr. Brougham, throughout his 
whole enquiry, has formed a very 
inadequate estimate of the value of 
the Grammar schools. Eton, Win¬ 
chester, Westininst((r, Harrow, and 
Rugby, are excepted from the ope¬ 
ration of the Charity Endowment 
Bill. But wc suspect that Mr. 
Droughain had never heard of 
Shrewsbury School until the publi- 
P 
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cation of Dr. Buller*s Letter. And 
if so, he must naturally be still 
more igimrant of the state of many 
valuabmiiistitutioiis, nhichare doing 
good in their respective neighbour¬ 
hoods, though they have not a tenth 
part of tlic reputation, hIucIi the 
learning and industiy of Dr. Butler 
has procured for the school over 
>¥10011 he presides. Now the master 
of every one of these smaller schools 
may have as strung a case to urge 
in his own defence, as Dr. Butler, 
though he may not be able to plead 
his cause with as much temper, 
force, aud perspicuity ; and any one 
of these schools may become as 
eiiiiiiciit as that at Shrewsbury, and 
scud an equal number of good 
scholars to the Universities, if mas¬ 
ters equally well (pialilied should be 
hereafter ap])ointed to them. For 
instance, Tonbridge School was 
never heard of, unless by aceident, 
at a greater ilistancc than its own 
contiguous Wells. But of the funds 
which Mr. Brougham has been the 
means of restoring to it, a large part 
will probably he laid out in provid¬ 
ing exhibitions to the Universities: 
and unless the ordinary connection 
between cause and ellcct, shall he 
suspended, good exhibitums will 
make a good school; and the chil¬ 
dren of the clergymen in that neigh¬ 
bourhood may hereafter he educated 
better and cheaper than they have 
hitherto been. But suppose Mr. 
Brougham’s hill to be passed into a 
law before the Skinner's Company, 
and the good people of Tonbridge 
have settled their differences, and a 
Kclieme for the future disposal of the 
funds lias been approved of by the 
Chancellor, the company, &e. may 
choose to take advantage of that 
bill, and leaving the Orammtir school 
to rot, and the exhibitioners to starve, 
may divert the whole of their 4000/. 
a year to the establisliment of pa¬ 
rochial schools. This case alone 
will prove that private interests are 
affected bv Mr. Brougham's second 
bill, Ami wc cannot conceive a 
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surer method of impeding the pro¬ 
gress of the first hill, than to taek 
the second to its tail. Divilies, as 
we have ourselves shewn, have many 
objections to the first; and if law¬ 
yers are roused, and set in array 
against the second, the joint pha¬ 
lanx will be more formidable than a 
friend to parochial schools would 
desire. As the mcasuces are dis¬ 
tinct, let them be distinctly consi- 
ilen-d; the real object of their op¬ 
ponents, and the weight of the 
arguiiieiits by which they .are op¬ 
posed will then he easily diseoveicil: 
the reasonable will be convineed by 
argument, or satisfied )>y altcratioll^; 
the unreasonable will be exposed, aiul 
may be neglected withuul danger. 

'I'bispoint ouec gained, we slu>uld 
argue favourably of the success of 
the Bill fur paroeli^l schools. Foi 
we cannot believe that Mr. Brouuiiaiu 
will persist in pressing the objee- 
tiunable clauses, when b\ io doing, 
he is quite unable to satisfy the dis¬ 
senters ; and must reckon upon the 
ojiposition of all ranks of the eha'gv. 
Their opinion was iim’qiiiiocali) 
declared when they institiiled the 
National Society, aud the manner in 
which that society has proceeded, 
calls down the repeated praises of 
the Edinburgh Review." Let Mr. 
Brougham embody the spirit of the 
society’s regulations in his Bill, let 
him commit the superinteiidauce of 
the Ncliool to the legal pastor of the 
])arish, making him responsible to 
the ordinary for the use of his power, 
and then there can be no doubt that 
the great object will be obtained, 
and that the dissenter will experience 
more and more of that liberality 
which has been so handsomely com¬ 
mended in an unexpected quarter. 
The bill, with these improvements, 
will be productive of unmixed good. 
And the author of it will rank high 
among the benefactors of his coun¬ 
try, and be remembered and blessed 
for his benevolence and discretion, 
after the triumphs of the bar and of 
the senate arc forgotten. 
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Hevitw of Pamphlets on the Bishop 
of Peterborongh's Questions. 

(Canlinued from page Al.) 

Tlie former part of our review of 
llie Bishop of Pelerborougii’s Quos< 
tions, an*I of the conaments of his 
adversaries, concluded with a cur¬ 
sory notice of the distinction which 
had l>ccn made between Justification 
and everlasting salvation, the admis¬ 
sion of the Justice of that distinction 
by Mr. Wilson, and the illiberal ar- 
guiiieitl which is used by tlie author 
of Kpiscopal Innovation to disprove 
it. The whole chapter 4ipoii Justi¬ 
fication now ilimands an exact and 
attenliv'e coiisideriitioii. In tliet?r»t 
section if is considered ‘ in reference 
to c\erlu.'ling salvaliun,’ and it is 
the argument, of the Bishop, that if, 
according to the twelfth and thir- 
teenlli articles ut ouv church, Justi- 
ficution both precsiles and is fol- 
loweil by the performance of good 
vv*uks, if must of iiec.es.si(y talve 
place in the present life, and be tlis- 
tinct fritni that everlasting salvation 
whit !i iinelves the future stale, and 
inn.'ti lie pvt <‘e>|ed, and cannot be 
followed bv good works, it lias 
often oeciirred l«> ns, in considering 
fl*e alh ged pertnanenre of the jusii- 
fication ofllie Calviiii.sts, to exaiiiine 
it with r‘*lereiiee to the linal Jndg- 
ineiit, eoiiteniplated as a .sepuratioii 
ol the righteous from the wieked, 
and not only as an inquisition into 
the various degrees of faith and other 
spiritual exeelleneies of the eieef. 
Ill this view' it has exceeded onr 
jiower to comprehend the uses of 
the filial Judgment, if present Just i- 
liration he complete and indefeasi¬ 
ble, or the fulness of present jiisti- 
ficatioii, if it be liable to the contin- 
geiieies of a diseriminative Judgment. 
We have thus l>een led by the .Scrip¬ 
tures to the same eoiieltision whieh 
the Bi.sliop has drawn from the ur- 
tiele.s, that the present state of Jiis- 
tilicalioii is distinct fjom <‘vcrlasting 
salvation. In those vvlio persevere 
ill f.iith and I'ighteoii.sno'is to their 
Iivc^’ end, and Attain to rveiinfitiag 


salvration, the state is indeed 
nuoiis, and ourJuslificilion in the 
wonls of the Bishop, “ tl^e coin, 
iiiviieenieiit of that of which in the 
general solicine of redemption ever, 
lasting salvation is the end:'’ but 
the connection and continuity be¬ 
tween the state of the Justified and 
the state of tlie glorified may be in- 
terriiptefl, and may bo ultimately 
destroyed by the sin of the partic.s, 
without any imputation upon the 
reality of their primary admission 
into the state of salvation. It is 
common with the Bishop’s adversa¬ 
ries to object to this phraseology 
of admission tn a state of .salvation, 
as a modern anil unsuitable para- 
phra.so fur the word Jiistifieation: 
but the language and (he doctrine 
whieh it cxpres'teb are highly recoiii- 
iiiciided b\ tlie uiithoiil\ of.Dean 
Stanhope, who in bis comment on 
the Ejiislle for the foiirtb Sunday in 
Lent, (<jal. iv. *21—31.) make.s a 
distinction between I he works of the 
law and good works in general, and 
proceeds to sa.y : 

“ That \vc aie not ja'-litioii by (be 
weiks ot .surt, but by t'.iitli only, 

eiiiiluH that (lull iiion'., miiis, 

and adniits llieni into cov* luht without 
iiiiy .Mil'll pri'vioii.^ coiisidt'ialiuus. Kut to 
.‘■■IV liiat ini-n nidy be saved vviUiuat good 
walks, iiiieis (hat tliey Arm not bound to 
do any Midi afler (heir adiuibaioa into tlial 
covcii.iiit. lad this cimtiadii'bi the whole 
bti-iiiii, and uvaeiiiitcs all ihe picci-pts of 
till* (lospcd. St* wide a distaiii'i* is there 
between jiistideation in .St. I’anI’s sense 
ami salviitiun, oi that fiiiiil jusliticatioii 
whidi IS peculiar to the day of jiidgmcnl.” 

The antlior of Episcopal Innova¬ 
tion, in contending ag'iinst the 
Bishop’s doctrine of separaiing Jus- 
tihention from salvfition” argues in 
a manner peculiar to himself: 

“ The truth in that case would be this— 
if,wc wric to lose * salvation,' viz. the 
earnest of it, and title ti it, we should at 
the Millie tune lose our *jiistificalioa' also. 
Tiiat which would deprive us of the one 
would roll us of the other. And it justt~ 
/iViffiioi wa*! restored, salvation would be 
1 u,.lored u itli it. So that under that notion 
they would not be pioporly separated, b« 
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raiMbtiiey would be lost or found toge> 
tlier.’’ P. 36. 

Is it^hc moaning of this writer 
that ** salvation, >iz. the oariiest of 
it and title to it,” are on? anil the 
same thing 1! Is it possible that he 
has confounded the title to an estate 
with the cistate itself? Or is it his 
intention that if we lose “ salvation, 
vi*. the eurnist to it," which in or¬ 
dinary apprehensions is present jus- 
tiHcation, we lose our justification 
also, and is it such tautology, which 
he imposes as an argument upon the 
attentive reader? Or is it his pur¬ 
pose to distinguish between final 
^alvation and present Justification? 
lie should rcineiubcr, that if his own 
doctrine, in which they are said to 
be inseparable, and which is liable 
to the objection that they are “ lost 
or found together.** 

In the second section, the Bishop 
considers justification with ** refer¬ 
ence to its cause/’ faith only : and 
the following question.s are con¬ 
structed with cautious and circum¬ 
spect allusion to the articles: 

** 1. Does not the eleventh article de¬ 
clare, that wc aie ‘justified by faith 
only? 

** 2. Does not the cx|irp$sion * fiiith 
only’ derive additional streiigtli from the 
iie^ive expretiMon in tlic same article, 
* and not fur uiir own vioiK.s r’ 

*' 3. Does not therefore the eleventh 
article erclude good works fiom all share 
in the office of justification ? or can we so 
constmc the tcini ‘/'ntth' iu that article us 
to make it include good works i 

“ 4. Do not the twcIfUi and thirteenth 
articles further exclude them, the one by 
asserting that good works follow ^tei-jiis- 
tificatioii, the other by iiiaintuiuing tliat 
they cannot precede it ?" 

The care with which these ques¬ 
tions are constructed is unavailing, 
and the author of Episcopal liitiuva- 
tion remarks in direct opposition to 
the measured language of the Bi- 
shojfi, and to the acknowledged drift 
of his argument, in the sense in 
which he uses the word justification. 

** His JLofUhip IS by this arlH-h evi¬ 
dently reduced to vei\ gieatdi*tte.'v». How 


would he welcome any unexpected stroke 
of ingenuity that would transmute * faith 
OMi-v’ into fttith and worh» cusibikedI 
This is strongly marked in tlie anxiety with 
wliirh lie closes the question in these 
words: ‘ Or ran we so construe the term 

* faith' ill that article as to make it inelnde 
good works.’” P 36. 

And is not his Lordship aware, 
that it has been nsttal for writers of the 
same Popish leanings with liiniself, to 
make ‘ (food works a condilum* of our 
jnsti/icntion i The Bishop appears to have 
shijled the ‘ condition' from jnsUjUtttim 
to salvatioUf because in so placing ir, it is 
one step further fiom dstectly routratbet- 
iug the article, which deelares that we are 
justified by faith on/y.*’” P.37. 

There in another remark of this 
writer so disingenuous and unjii.^t, 
as to render it necessary that it 
should be placed iu opposition with 
the question to which it refers; the 
Bishop’s question i'^ chap. i. (|ii. *2. 

** Tf Chiist diPi>*< for all men, and the 
free gift of Uod therefoie came upon nil 
men to justification ’ may we thence goii- 
cliide, that all men will he actually Mvedi" 

Compare the commentary: 

** The Bishop admits here, that we are 

* justified by faith only.’ Tlirn ‘ faith' iii 
Cliiiht i.s memory to our * jaslificatiou. 
And .where 'faith' is not ,' juitificnliou' is 
not. But tins contr.idirts and overthions 
another essential ai tiele iii Ins Lordship’s 
need, wiiieli is, that ‘ all men’ are jtisti- 
iiccl by Christ’s death. In chap. i. qii. 2. he 
coiiteuds, that ‘ Chiist dittl for all ineii, 
and the fkei: gift of God TiiFKiriinr: 
canie- upon ail men to justification.’ 
I'here iin JjOidsliip holds that ‘ justifica¬ 
tion came npou all mennow he admits 
tliat tho.se only who have 'faith aie justi¬ 
fied.’ All then cannot be justified, for it 
is an evident fact, as well as a position of 
divine record that ‘ all men have not faith.' 
So inconsistent and self-dcsti uctive is er¬ 
ror !’’ P. o4. 

It ia happy that error is sclf-dc- 
structive, and it is another charac¬ 
ter of error that it is precipitate. 
It might hate occurred to this 
writer, that no profession of fiiith is 
demanded iu the name of children, 
who are privately baptized: and it 
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is presumed, that it is not less cer> 
tain of these, than of other children 
who are baptized, that if they die 
before they commit actual sin, they 
arc undoubtedly saved. There is, 
therefore, in the case of these chil¬ 
dren, a justification, where tlicrc is 
not faith, or there is salvation where 
tliere is no justification, and where 
faith cannot be had, tiie death of 
Christ is siilficieut for justifieuliun. 
I'he Bishop does nut, howc\er, 
contend for the doctrine imputed to 
him : but puts the words recited as 
an hypothesis, or foundation upon 
which he )>uts the (piustion; to 
wliieh, unhappily, when it is pul, 
but one feaiful answer can be re¬ 
turned. It is further roniarkable, 
that the.se hypothetical sentences 
arc wortis of holy Scripture, (2 
Cor. V. 14. Ifoni. v. 18.) and that 
the .sentenee toNvhich the wiiter, as 
appears from thcniode of ju’inliu" 
the quolatioii, ])rincipally objects, 
is marked by the Bishop hini.<ielY as 
a aacred text, in which tiie Apostle 
argues: ** Even so by the righ¬ 
teousness of one the free gift came 
upon ALL men to Justification of 
life, for as by one man’s disobe¬ 
dience many were made sinners, st» 
by the obedience of one shall many 
be made' righteous.” This is an 
authority which few prudent writers 
will venture to dispute: but the 
author of Episcopal Innovation is 
niofc capable of inventing objec¬ 
tions to the Bishop’s questions, than 
of elucidiitiug his ow'U doctrine, and 
he pursues his charge. 

His Lordship iiinst then be wholly 
mistaken, in supposing that etenial life can 
be aw.ki'di'd on the * condition of good 
wuiks.* For if we arr ‘ accounted ligh- 
tcoiis before God, we arc justified and 
etUillcd to kis Javour, by the very cirenm- 
stance and fact of being esteemed righ¬ 
teous, If we are not righteous beftire 
Cod, this article fully assures us that we 
can only become so through the merits of 
Ciirisr, and only by J'tdih in those merits.” 
P.S4. 

In the latter clause of this pas¬ 
sage, the Avord * onl^* is so aimbi- 


guously used, as to leave it doubtful 
whether the author means, that a 
person may be justified ** only by 
the merits of Christ,” i. c.'wliether, 
in opposition to his own objection, 
there may be justification Avhen there 
is not faith, or whethe.r the word 
only is restricted to faith _in the 
merits of Christ. If there be any 
meaning in the words of the inter, 
luedinte clause, it would seem, that 
if we are accounted righteous or 
justified, avc arc justified; and we 
are justified by being esleemed righ¬ 
teous or being justifiu<i. Such tuu- 
tology will neither contribute to the 
instruction of the reader, nor facili¬ 
tate the jirogress of the controversy. 

The conclusion to which the 
Bishoj) comes in the third section, 
in wliieii he treats “ of justification 
111 rei’ert'iice to the time when it takes 
place,*' is, that our justification is 
our admission to the Christian cove¬ 
nant. This bis adver-iurics, with 
one accord, pronounce to be bap¬ 
tism, and in this instance we will 
not dispute their judgment, althmigli 
we think that Mr. Wilson might 
ha\e been more temperate in the 
designation of this doctrine, as the 
Aery essence of popery ji. 45. And 
again: 

‘‘ .Since baptism, aecordin.g to this sys¬ 
tem of divinity is jnstilication, and since a 
person cannot fall from baptism, then must 
every baptized person be accounted ligh- 
teous befoie God, and be always so ac¬ 
counted. This indeed must be a happy 
doctrine to the tens of tlion.<>ands and mil¬ 
lions of baptized liars, thieves, drunkards, 
&c. A'c. who arc in the world : this is in¬ 
deed pure and immixed Antinomianism; 
tins is indeed to open the floodgates of vice 
and immorality.” P. 4P. 

The Bishop procced.s in the fifth 
chapter, to discourse of *' everlast¬ 
ing salvation,” and Mr. Wilson re¬ 
eats the objection, that upon this 
octriue the Church has no Article. 
In this, os ill the preceding chapter, 
the perverseness and pertinacity with 
which the Bishop’s language is mis¬ 
represented and misunderstood, with 
Avhieh justification is alternately 
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Rindc to bear the sense of primary 
justification, when it occurs in con¬ 
nection with works, and of final 
justificatfon, when applied to faith 
only, ullord a convenient pretext for 
imputing to the Bishop two distinct 
and not very consistent ofionces. In 
treating of faith only as the ground 
and cause of juslification, it is in¬ 
sinuated that the Bishoj) incliules 
works III faith only : and in treating 
of works as a condition of everlast¬ 
ing salvation, he is ace used of 
preaching a harren and dead faith. 

Is it from the following questions, 
that this object ion is colltcled ? I.et 
the reader consider the questions 
IhemseUes, with the accompanyiiig 
comniciit of Mr. WiUon. 

** 3. Does not then oxperirnce shew, 
thdt the IdiUi winch had liceu siilhricnt r<» 
am admission to the Christian cnviMiaiit, is 
not always productive of that fniit wiiii'h 
is wdiiteil 111 Older to remain t)i*-ii-f 

“ i. Thungii tlic twelfth Aitiolc decl.iics 
that good woiks >piiiig out neri-s'iaifix of 
a /ii)(7y faith, aiv they a iiecessaiy con>e- 
qiu-nce of faitli in general ? 

** 5. Is there not a ilrttil tiiiUi as well as 
a lively fatUi ? ami «ic)Ci> n-<l St. J.uncs g'vc 
the funnel iippcllatiun to tito t'a.ih wliie'i 
r«niain.s iiiipioihietive of good uorl.'. ■’ 

** <i. Though good woiks arc the nalii- 
rn/flints of faith, are they the 7ircessi(rt/ 
fruits of faith, or fi'urts whieli follow or 
necessity t 

The Peteilioroiigli divinity makes ad- 
luiasioii into t)ie Chii!!ti.iii coveiiunt and 
jiistilicalioii the same thing: and it then 
raaiiitaiiis that we may he admitted into 
the Christian covenant, i. e. justified by a 
faith wiiicli is nut always piudiictive of 
good vroiks: and what is this, bin to 
maintain that we may be justified by the 
faith of wicked men and devils ? 8ucli a 
faith as justifying onr Cliurcli most dis¬ 
tinctly disowns, as being the very marrow 
of Popery and Antiiioniiaiiism. .She ad¬ 
mits of no faith to be justifying which is 
nof productive of ihe fruits of lighteuus- 
ness.’' Wilson, p. 5.1. 

It may lie doubted whctlicr ihtv. 
Pcicrhorougli divinity” i.s Hutficicut 
to sustain this imputation, which i.s 
introduced hy and argued upon a 
siMiteiice in a note amicM'd to (he 
Bishop’s Primary ('harge to the 


Diocese of LlanduflT, iu whieli the 
Bialioj) says: 

I will request, however, in thi? note, 
the clergy of my diocese to distinguish he- 
tw'ccn jiisti/icatioH, that is atlmission to 
the Christian covenant, and stthationy 
which is the completion of it. We aic 
justified by faitii only, us declared in the 
eleventh Artitle ; but if wc hope to ob¬ 
tain salvation or happiness in the life to 
come, our faith ninst becnine ajtoely faith 
and produce it'i natural, but not necessary 
fruits, good woiks. Fhitb is only the blo.s- 
boin of which works aic the fruit. Itiil if 
a blast destroys the blossom the fmit will 
fall, and when it docs tail, llic tiec ii.u 
blussuiiicd iu vain." 

Ill the liiiid enumeration of his 
charge* uguiiist the Bishop, (p. «»7.) 
Mr. Wilson asks : 

*' Has lie not asserted, in opposition to 
the twelfth Ailicle, that faith when lively 
does not neeessarity produce good works > 
\nd, in oppo‘>ilioii to the same. Article, 
compaicd faith to tl'e blossom, wlieii il 

compiles f.iitb to the tree?.And does 

he list hold (bat we in.iy be jiistifird by .'ll! 
iinpiuiiiietive, dead faitlir" P. o7. 

It docs not follow ilint the Bi.sliop 
has wrillcii iu “ oppositi.iu to the 
Ai'liclc,” hceaiisc he has .idopt'’d an 
illii^lratioii,diir'‘i‘cnt from that which 
is contained in tha Article, and 
which, in our judgment, is the pic- 
t’ernhle ill list ration. If, However, 
the passage recited from the Charge, 
he tiic ground of the jiriuciprd part 
of the lornier qiie.stion, we are pre¬ 
pared to answer il in the negnlivo : 
the Bishop does not .say, that “ luilh 
when lively docs not nece.ssririly 
prodiiee good works hut that our 
failli, i. e. cither the faith which 
Wits sulHcient fur our admission to 
the Christian covenant,” or faith 
ill general,” as it is described in the 
third and fourth of the questions, 
“ must become lively, and produce 
good works'?" In reference to Mr. 
Wilson’s final question, we must ad¬ 
vert to the circuius(ancc.s under 
which the nienihcrs of the Church 
of Eiiglaiiil are usmiily lM|iti/ed, 
namely, at a tender age, by reason 
of w'hic’ji they cannot perlorin the 
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promised conditiniis of refictitancc 
and faith, and during tliu coiitinn- 
ancv df which, in srnnc instances, it 
is cu-cxttMisi\e with their sins, the 
faith, which was suDicient fur their 
admission into llie Church is nc- 
cosssirily, at least in all huinaii ap¬ 
prehension, unproductive. Ihit the 
llishop’s ends are not irrecuneilc- 
ahle with ithe inure popular sense 
and interpretation of the faith 
which we are accounted righteous. 
It is generally ailiuitti'd, that good 
works cannot be performed before 
jiistiiieation, and that the faith 
which jiistilie.s does not include 
good works but ]iroduce them; and 
if thus good works before jiistitiea- 
tion aie excluded, and at the time 
of jusiilieaiioii are not included, the 
faith Wiiieh justifies being at the 
time uupi'oduet,ive, must, in the 
Bishop’s w'ords, “ become a H\ely 
faith.” But. Mr. IVilson expati.iles 
ami insists upon his objection. , 

** Aceoiilins; to llie tliiid question of 
('liaptpi V. ,1 ({rail t’.iitli, an inipnul triivf 
friitli is sufficient for our uifiniSiiiiiii (o tuv 
i'hnsiittn ounmul; i, c. su'ooiding to llii • 
system siilficient fur our jinti/ivitfion, for 
his Loiilshi|) s.tyo, ‘ lJuus not tlicii (‘s’^ie* 
rience shew, tlidt the f.iitli, wiiicii liad been 
suHieieiit foi niir to tiie Cluistidii 

eavenant, is not always productive of that 
fruit whicli is wanted in order to reinaiii 
there?’ But liow is it possible for a prison 
to be jiistitied, i. e. * ncfouiiicrl rin/ifeoiis 
brfo^c tiod^' (Art. XI.) by a dead faith? 
If this were possible, then sinners ofevciy 
kind, liars, tliicves, &c. Ac. aic aeeoiiiited 
righteous before God i nay the tUvils tiiciii- 
flclves may be so arconnted. Millions of 
the mast wicked and abandoned men have 
a dead faith, and so have the devils, tor 
they believe (^lirist to be the Messiah. 
Admission into the Christian covenant and 
justitication are the same thing, according 
to this system of divinity: ami if so, then 
we may be Justified by the faitli of wicked 
men and devils, by an iinprodactive and 
dead faith.” P. 50. 

There might have been reason for 
introducing this exaggerated state¬ 
ment, which is a favourite topic of 
declamation with Mr. Wilson, if 
there had been any tendency in the 
Bishop’s Questions to vxtcml the 


beuelits of baptismal jnstificatiun 
to “ sinners of every kind, liars, 
thieves, Arc. &'C.” or to acci;pt their 
prufe.ssion of faith, wiliuiiit first in¬ 
sisting upon their reprht.aiice: and 
the whole statement is feeble, and 
without point, iinles'» it be addressed 
to a congregation in which tlie pr,tc- 
iieo of infant baptism is exploded ; 
to a congregation in whicb the chil- 
dren arc not taught to say, that in 
their baptism tliey were made mem¬ 
bers of Christ, ehildroii of <»od, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven ; that God hath called them 
to this state of .salvation; and that 
being b\ nature born in .siii, and 
the children of wrath, they are 
hereby (iiaineix, by bajilism, for the 
word admits no other consistent In¬ 
tel pretation) made the cliildrcii of 
giMce; to a congregation in whirh 
they are not solemnly and with 
thanksgiving pronounced by the mi- 
iiistL^ to be regeneiateil and grafted 
into the body of ('lirist’s cbiircli. 
These aie the expressions of our 
Litiirgx, which are iisoil coiiceniiiig 
children that arc baptized, and 
which they are taught to use con- 
eerning themselves, without .an^ 
ipialiiication or reserve. NMierc is 
the propriety of tliese expressions, 
if there be not a previous jiisfifica- 
tioii ( Will it be said that these 
expressions have no definitive re¬ 
ference to a past act of grace, and 
that they are altogether contingent 
upon the future behaviour of the 
parties? There is nothing in the 
language appropriated to the mi¬ 
nister ill the Ortice of Baptism, or 
taught to rliildrcii in the Catechism, 
which can authorize the doctrine of 
contingencies, the supposed cha¬ 
ritable construction of the Church; 
but in the unhappy experience of 
every day, there is too much reason 
iNv pronounce of many, that the 
faith which was sufficient for their 
admission to the Christian covenant, 
is not always productive of good 
fruit. Children of the most faith¬ 
ful and righteous parents, children 
whose sponsor* made their t<w» in 
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atll holj sincerity and truth, have 
fallen from the engagements which 
were in^dc in their name: does 
their tniscoiuliiet revoke or contra¬ 
dict the eii|nnemciits which their 
godfatlicrs made? Does it annul 
their declared rcgencracy ? Does it 
evaonate baptism of all its inward 
grace, and abolish its federal na¬ 
ture ? And does it reduce this sa¬ 
crament to a mere outward sign, a 
mere spi'inkling of water in the 
name of the Divinity," as it was de- 
signatefl in the time of the contro¬ 
versy upon regeneration? And it is 
thus that baptism, a means and 
assuring pletlge of grace, a sign of 
regeneration, whereby, as by an iii- 
Btrumi'tit, they that receive huptisin 
rightly arc grafted into the Church, 
is degraded and diahonoured for the 
support of the precarious and pro¬ 
blematical doctrines of Cahiiiism, 
the indefectibility of faith and grace 
ill the elect; and the assumed abid- 
ing perinaiicnce of justification. 

The Bii)hop*s eighth, ninth, and 
tenth questions, naturally lead to 
some discussion of the doctrine of 
final peraeverance. It appears from 
the inferences which he draws, that 
the Bishop understands the sixteenth 
Article rather in its plain than in its 
full sense, and that be is satisfied 
with a cursoiy apprehension of its 
import, without inquiring into its 
more recondite meaning and de¬ 
sign. His adversaries, in opposing 
his inferences, insist upon the ori¬ 
ginal purpose for which, according 
to Burnet, it was constructed, and 
which was to declare, that they who 
had sinned might be re-admitted to 
the communion of the Church, from 
which it would be unlawful to ex’* 
elude them for ever. It is, however, 
an important circumstance in the 
history, os it contributes to the in¬ 
terpretation of this Article, that the 
Puritans at the Hampton Court Con¬ 
ference, admitted that it teaches the 
defectibility of grace, suid proposed 
the insertion of certain words, as a 
saving danse in favour of the doc- 
tciae of final perseverance. Their 


proposition was rejected, and the 
opinion, which they oiideavuiircd to 
establish as an Article of the Chiircii, 
is variously held by modern Cal¬ 
vinists. Ill the present controversy, 
Mr. Wilson, though he opposes the 
Bishop’s conclusions, does not argue 
whether the doctrine itself be ** true 
or false,’* and the autlior of Epis¬ 
copal Innovation, though*he himself 
maintains it, has no dispute with 
*' pious liiviues who hold the spi¬ 
rituality of our Articles, hut who 
still admit the possibility of falling 
finally from grace.” 

The Bishop’s si:(th chapter is upon 
predestination, another doctrine up¬ 
on which it is generally believed, 
that the modern Calvinists are not 
agreed, that many hold what are 
called liberal notions, and (hat the 
few who maintain th/: doctrine to its 
full extent, and in all its conse¬ 
quences, arc farVrom requiring the 
acquiescence of others in their posi¬ 
tions. It is not our intention to 
offer any particular remarks upon 
the questions propo.scil by the 
Bishop. The doctrine has been but 
recently before, us in the review <*f 
Mt. Young’s Sermons (see Chris¬ 
tian. llemcmhrancer, for August, 
1020, p. 474—400.) a work which 
ought to be in the hands of every 
student in divinity, and of every 
person who is perplexed with doubts, 
or desirous of information, u[)^>ii a 
doctrine, unquestionably abstruse, 
but with a scriptural guide, not in¬ 
capable of a satisfactory exposition, 
and we are. persuaded that no reader 
will weigh the aigumcnt of Mr. 
Young’s Discourse upon Predestina¬ 
tion, together with the prefixed Sy¬ 
nopsis of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in conformity with which it is con¬ 
structed, without deriving whatever 
benefit proceeds from clear and dis¬ 
passionate reasoning, and an accu¬ 
rate collation and investigation of 
scriptural truths. 

There ai«, however, some posi¬ 
tions, advanced in the present con¬ 
troversy with the bishop, which it 
woulti be unjust to overtook. Mr. 
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WilsoH, and the author of the Lcga> 
lity of the Questions considered, 
object to the precision and particu¬ 
larity which the bishop, in their 
judgment, has introduced into the 
interpretation of the seventeenth ar> 
tide: while Mr. Budd, and the au¬ 
thor of Episcopal Innovation, expa¬ 
tiate upon it at such length, as haidly 
leaves them exempt from a similar 
imputation! There is one point, 
upon which all these writers appear 
to be agreed, namely, that election 
does not depend upon foreseen 
works: 

** So loiiR as Uie sevcntcentli article re¬ 
mains as it is, it never can be made to mean 
that onr elect ion depends upon oiir foreseen 
good works. Wc are indeed elected * ae- 
corriiiig to I fie everlasting purpose, of Cod' 
—ONTO good works but not iihCAUse of 
them. Here tlion his lordship affixes a new 
sense to the article.’’ W^ilson, p. 57*. 

Mr. Wilson affixes a new sense to 
the bishop’s words, but it is nut the 
sense or signification of the words 
themselves, as they arc recited and 
commented upon by Mr. Wilson in 
the opposite page: 

** Hence he says, questions fiftii and 
sixth, * Does not St. Peter declare that we 
arc elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God unto obedience? Is it not there¬ 
fore a contradiction both to Scripture and 
the seventeenth article, to assert tliat the 
decrees of God are absolute or that elec¬ 
tion 00 the part of God has no reference 
to foreseen good works on the part of 
man?^ Now this is toassert that our elec¬ 
tion depends upon foreseen good works; 
i. e. BECAUSE of our foreseen good works, 
an assertion which gives to tlie seventeenth 
article a meaning, wbieli no ingenuity of 
man can prove it ^s.” P. 56. 

We will not pretend to this im¬ 
practicable and unavaiimg inge¬ 
nuity : we arc content with the less 
arduous office of exposing Mr, Wil¬ 
son's perversions, which are indeed 
of no ordinary kind. The. bishop 
asks, whether it is not a contradic. 
lion to Scripture and the article to 
assert, that election “ has no refer¬ 
ence to foreseen good worksMr. 
Wilson observes, this is to assert 
that our election depends upon fore- 
Kbiirmbranceb, No. 2d. 


seen good works." There is surely 
some difference between having re. 
ferenee to a thing, and depending 
upon a thing. But Mr."Wilson 
must give another version of his own 
translation; he adds, ** i. e. because 
of our foreseen good works:" and 
it is thus by chaogiug ** having re¬ 
ference to," into ** depending upon," 
and ** depending upon,** into “ be¬ 
cause," that be has the complacency 
to say, the bishop “ affixes a new 
sense to the article." He takes the 
same liberty with the scriptural part 
of the bishop’s question; imputing 
to the bishop a word which lie does 
not use, and then exclaiming with 
an air of triumph: 

Blit bow strangely illogical is his rea¬ 
soning upon 1 Peter i. 2. He argues, that 
since God elects us unto obedience, he 
elects us BECAUSE of obcdicnce. But most 
certainly before any person can perceive 
the truth of tliis reasoniug, he must in a 
very great degree give up bis reason.” 
P. 58.. 

Mr. Wilson proceeds with another 
objection. 

Nor is this the only instance in this 
chapter of wliat is strangely illogical, for in 
tlie cieventli question lie speaks of an * i»- 
diicn’minate cleetioUf which is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. Election of necessity 
supposes choice and discrimination, por is 
it possible in the nature of things for elec¬ 
tion to be indiscriminate. An indiscrimi¬ 
nate election is as contradictory as a round 
sqiiaie.” P.58. 

Agreed: but by whom is this 
anomaly, of an indiscriminate elec¬ 
tion, maintained? If from a mass 
all corrupt, are taken some particles 
not less corrupt than those w'hich 
are left, what is this but an indiscri¬ 
minate election; an election on the 
part of the Sector, without discri¬ 
mination of the parties elected. The 
Calvinist will no doubt imprcciatc 
Mr. Wilson's invention of a round 
square. If Mr. Wilson should, at 
any future time, be disposed to re¬ 
sume the investigation of the seven¬ 
teenth article, wc would recommend 
to his especial attention Mr. Young’s 
synopsis prefixed to his sermons, 

Q 
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ivfaere especially in p. 83> (Christian 
Remembrancer, vol. ii. p. 479.)> he 
utill find a masterly and incontrover- 
^le argument, throwing no incon¬ 
siderable light on the expression of 
our article, the ** vessels made to 
honour,*' a scriptural expression, 
both worthy and capable of a scrip¬ 
tural interpretation. 

The following extracts from Epis¬ 
copal Innovation, sufficiently shew 
the real nature and tendency of the 
Calvinistic election, and the high 
importance which the writer attaches 
to it; at the same time that they dis¬ 
qualify him from preferring a^inst 
others a charge of Antinomianisra. 

** Tlip md of the decree is * To us* 
XIVRR from curse and damnation and to 
brinf; them by Christ to everlasting life.* 
There is no condition or qualification re¬ 
quired: all is gratis.'* P. 7S. 

** Take away election, and tiie only 
hope of morality, the genuine source of 
holiness, and the only foundation of salva- 
tiou to fhllen man are gone.” Ibid.* 

** A man’s want of religion and good 
vmrkSf thongli it proves him to be unrege- 
nerate, proves nothing against * predesti¬ 
nation,* unless he die in that state; because 
all the elect were naturally under the same 
depravity, and subject to the same ‘ curse 
and damnation." P. 7S. 

** Holiness is a thing, which is made 
visible in * good works but * election* is 
* secret to «r,’ except indeed so far as wa 
infer our election from the possession of 
kotssass which results from it. But we 
cannot infer non election from the want of 
koHness, because election is prior to its 
exhtence.** find. 

This would be no unsuitable place 
to retort Mr. Wilson’s declamation 
upon multitudes of elected ** sinners, 
thieves, liars, &c. &c.’* But the 
doctrine thus expounded is too un- 
scriptural, too unreaspnable, to be 
consistently msdntsined; common 
sense and good feeling will interfere 
in defiance of the restraint which is 
put upon them, and even this writer, 
ID contradiction of his previous po¬ 
sitions, does not hesitate to assert: 

** We have seen at large, already, tliat 
no man can have a scuptnial * hope’ of 
* heaven,* or any encouragement to take 
comfort from his ' election,* or even p 08 < 


sess any knowle^ thatlie is elected, who 
to not a *godlf person, &c.; the whole 
proeeas firom * eternal election* to evrlant- 
ing salvation, to described in this article. 

The first link iu tlie chain to efecftmi, the 
second grace, the third hoUness, and the 
fourth salvation.” P. 78. 

The view which Mr. Budd pre¬ 
sents of the order and structure of 
the seventeenth article, does not 
materially differ from this etatement. 

He supposes it to include, 

“ First, The Cause. Tlie free mercy 
ofOod, electing the soul to salvation in 
Christ. 

“ Secondly, The Ivffbct. Which re¬ 
gards men in consequence of their previous 
election. .. What is tlie benefit ? Predes¬ 
tination to life, * as vessels made to ho¬ 
nour.’ 

First, their effectual calling or 
their CALLING not meiely by the word in 
its letter or ministration, hut by the opera¬ 
tion of the spirit on the word influencing 
the soul, whether at baptism or any otiicr 
season ... 

Secondly, their conversion or obe¬ 
dience to tlic ealling through the effectual 

operation of grace on their souls. 

“ Thirdly,'xhciT justification not 
upon account of any goodness, or fitness, 
or power of their own, but of mere 
mercy....,-. 

“ Fourthly, their adoption ; ‘ for be¬ 
ing by natuic children of wrath, they are 
hereby made the children of grace.* ..... 

** Fifthly, their SANCTiFifsATinN; the 
divine image is again restored to their 
sonis, they are holy in the same kind as 
God to holy, and pure as Christ is pure: 

* they be made like the image of bis only 
bqioUen SOD Jesus Christ.’ 

** Sixthly, their religious walk •. • • 

** glorification.'*R udd’s 

Sermon, p. 25, note, 

T|)e reader will not fail to ob¬ 
serve, that in this interpretation Mr. 
Budd admits that the effectual call- 
iiig of the elect, is *' by the opera¬ 
tion of the spirit in the word, influ¬ 
encing the soul, whether at haptism 
or any other season and that their 
adoption takes place in baptism, for 
this is the only meaning of the words 
of the catechism, on which Mr. 
Budd grounds his argument: ** for 
being by nature children of wrath, 
we. are hereby made the children oT 
grace." Does Mr.’Budd then main- 
8 
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tain the doctrine of baptismal elec¬ 
tion, and thus offer an exposition of 
the wofds, in wluch the child says 
that the Holy Ghost “ sanctifieth 
me and all the elect people of God 
words on which the adversaries of 
the bishop are pleased to remark, 
that on this supposition BAPTIZED 
should have been substituted for 
ELECT. The golden chain of the 
seventeenth*article, will receive its 
best proof and assay from that 
originally constructed by the apos¬ 
tle : Romans viii. 29, 30.; and the 
reader will excuse another reference 
to Mr. Young's work, p. 73, and 
note B. p. 286—297. 

The bishop in his seventh chapter 
treats of Regeneration. Some good 
men have thought, that the contro. 
versy upon this doctrine has at 
length been brought to a final and 
happy issue, and that the accumula¬ 
tion of various arguiyents, the histo¬ 
rical and critical inquiry into the 
langu^c of our several articles and 
offices, including the collect fur the 
nativity, into t|ie traditional phrase¬ 
ology of the Church in the east and 
the west, from the age of the apos¬ 
tles to the time of the Reformation, 
and into the sense which the Jews 
are known to have attached to the 
word, and the investigation and col¬ 
lation of scriptural authorities with 
the catholic exposition of those 
authorities, have achieved for the 
one {>arty in the contest an imperish¬ 
able triumph, and inflicted upon the 
other an irretrievable defeat. ^ It is 
certain, that some of the protessors 
of Calvinistic regeneration, have be¬ 
come extremely cautious of the ef¬ 
fects and powers of the controversy; 
and when the excellent sermons of 
Bishop Sandford were recommended 
by a friend to a genUeman of the 
popular persuasion, he answered; 
** 1 will not read them; I will have 
nothing to do with them; 1 hear he 
holds bad opinions on Regenera¬ 
tion.** TTkis is a/aett and it is pro¬ 
bably not an isolated &Gt. On the 
present occasion, there is such an 
ihsoleat vehemence of invective^ as 


leaves no room for calm and delibe¬ 
rate discussion: and while the foL 
lowing specimens betray the temper 
in which the controversy is n<iw con¬ 
ducted, they suggest a useful cau¬ 
tion, not to mistake confidence of 
assertion fur the strength of reason¬ 
able conviction, rather than the 
inveterate vigour of habitual and 
insuperable prejudice. 

** Numbers of cliildren are baptized, 
whose parents and sponsors at the time of 
such baptism are notoriously wicked, and 
wliicli children when they come to age fol¬ 
low the wicked example of tlicir parents, 
and give no proof of repentance or faith : 
and such as these can in no proper sense 
he said to be regenerated. They have in¬ 
deed been admitted info tJte oisihle C/u'is- 
tian Church, but they are nut the true 
members of that Church; they are the 
tares, and unless they be born again, un¬ 
less they be regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, by the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
tliey will perish everlastingly. So far from 
our Church maintaining, that all who are 
baptized are regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, she abjures, abhors, and detests the 
doctrine; and resolntely declares, that they 
who receive baptism nnwortliily * purchase 
to fhetnselves damnation.' And 1 use this, 
what some may call strong language, ad¬ 
visedly and wittingly; I use it in the most 
cool and solemn manner; for, if any one 
thing more than another leads men to 
evci lasting perdition, it is tlic doctrine 
that baptism iNOEPFAiiENT OF FAITH 
ANO KEFEM'AN'CK, either coiivcys, or is 
regeneration, in any proper sense of the 
word. It 1 $ the essence of I'npery and 
Antinouiianisni! What! iias the blood of 
our holy martyrs been shed in vain? Did 
they freely give themselves to the stake to 
be burnt, to resist and oppose the soul de¬ 
stroying errors of Popery? and are those 
errors to be now revived: and not only re¬ 
vived, hut maintained; and not only maia- 
tained, bnt imposed upon others by an 
actual demand of subscription to them? 
Forbid it, tlion merciful God, who didst in 
the days of the Reformation give strength 
to thy servants to resist these erron even 
unto death; but if, in thy inscmtable pro¬ 
vidence, (hon art again pleased to call thy 
semnts to suffer ifhr thy truth’s sake, O 
give them courage and strength to endure 
the fiery trial, and to suffer death rather 
than betray their church, their souls, and 
the souls of their fellow men.** Wilson, 
p. 63—65. 

There wre many enrori and Ma« 
Q 2 
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cies compTized in this passionate 
deelaniation, which we forbear to 
expose: it is not the least, that the 
writer tnli&takes^the improper for 
the proper sense of the won! Rege¬ 
neration. The conclusion of the 
author of Episcopal Innovation, is 
yet more acrimonious and morose. 

<< Dr. Afant, indeed, at the first $tarUd 
upon this Popith groimdj and the * Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Society’ supported him in 
the mainteitenco of a doctrine similar to 
the * opnt ,operattim but in nthaequeni 
editions, having been shewn that this 
ground was untenable by ProteatantSt 

* Jaith' was made, in some at least, neces¬ 
sary to * Regeneration’ in Baptism. Dean 
Jicthel, Dr. Lanreneef Archdeacon Dau- 
beneyt &c. Sec, most, or all, boldly and 
oiienly declared, that Regeueration in 
JiaptiaWf without * any EXCEPtlON OK 
HBSERVATioN,’ had NEVER been mam- 
iaimd by any one!!I But these warriors 
retreated, it seems, only to let some bolder 
champions advance- The allowance of 

* regeneration after haptiam’ is note atig- 
matued as the * RegenenOim Hereay^ 
and in these gueationa the denial of itspos- 
sibility is made a aine qua nan to * atmnia^ 
aim' to the honour of standing as €kmdi- 

fur Holy Ordera ! 

N.B. We may be' admitted into cove¬ 
nant' vdth oon, it appears, by a falac 
faith, or even without ftdth, and witb- 
ont ANY real conformity of heart to 
him: but we must believe and * aubaetibe' 
in a ^ fttlt, clear, and unequnoeaP manner 
these eighty seven quesHma of Ate Lord- 
ohip'a own devising, before we can be 
‘ admitted’iato the presence of the bishop 
OF PBTbRBOROUOH, as * CondUhtted for 
tbe Miniatry! ' Conformity* with his 
LORDSHIP (thmigh not with the Al- 
indgktyyimeaaential to * admission into 
covenant* upon ecclesiastical mattersII! 
We read (in 2 Theas. ii. 4.) of one *'fFAo 
mapoaeth and exaUeth kimaef above all 
taat ia called God or that it worthippe^.* 
P.91. 

Are modesty and candour in con¬ 
troversy proon of a renewed mind \ 

On ue two concluding chapters 
of Renovation and the Holy Trinity, 
Mr. Wilson has but little to remdrk. 
Of the former he says nothing; but 
the author of Episcopal Innovation 
observes: 

" The title of this chapter, * of reno- 

* VATION/ is a modem imention, uuknowa 


to onr Church and to die Rrformera. It 
is devised and used as dU/linguiahed from 
RBOBNKRATION, and in order to gpt rid of 
it: Regeneration being the most obnoxious 
term of tbe two." P. 93. 

It is not true that this modem in¬ 
vention was unknown to the Refor¬ 
mers: the collect for the Nativity 
was constructed in 1548, in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth ; it may 
be traced in the authoi^Eed version 
of James the First, and in the pre¬ 
ceding translations, and is altogether 
of apostolical authority. On the 
Holy Trinity the author departs from 
bb usual practice of furnishing a 
specific answer to the several ques¬ 
tions proposed by the Bishop; and 
Mr. Wilson only objects, that the 
doctrine occupies an improper place 
in the scries of questions, and is not 
in ** the onter which any great au¬ 
thor would adopt in a system of 
divinity.” 

Such is the spirit, and sneh are 
the principal points of the contro¬ 
versy, which has been excited by 
the questions proposed by tli eBi- 
shop of Peterborough. The contro¬ 
versy appears to have ori^nated in 
an apprehension, that it was the 
Bishop’s intention in these questions 
to draw aside the articles from their 
full and plain, their litersfi and gram¬ 
matical meaning, and to introduce a 
new system of divinity. This is 
an intention which it is not liberal 
to impute to any Bishop, which 
should not have been imputed but 
on the strongest and most satis¬ 
factory proof; but which, when im¬ 
puted, it was not an unworthy eflbrt 
of zeal to counteract. The effort 
was nevertheless voluntary; it docs 
not appear to have been called for 
by any private injuries or private 
provocations. The questions are 
drawn up generally, and without 
any personal reflections: and neither 
Mr. Wilson, nor the author of Epis¬ 
copal Innovation, nor the au^or of 
The Legality of the Questions, ap¬ 
pears to have any personal interest 
ill the controversy, or any motive for 
drawing into puhlb notice the pa- 
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circulated for a particular use in 
the i^dministration of his diocese. 
There is therefore no necessity to 
palliate the criminatory language, in 
which these writers have severally 
indulged: there was no occasion for 
introducing into the present contro. 
versy, a controversy in itself but too 
large and copious, various uncandid 
illibftal allusions to a contro* 
versy in which the Bishop had been 
formerly engaged, but which has not 
the most distant reference to the 
present discussion. Was it impos* 
sible to argue this question upon the 
grounds of reason, of ecclesiastical 
law, and scriptural authority, with¬ 
out imputing to the Bishop the as¬ 
sumption of an ** arbitrary and tin- 
constitutional” power, and of** more 
than papal infallibility," without 
describing his doctrine as ** antibib- 
lical" and ** hyperpapistical,” and 
without insinuations against the 
clergy, at all times unmerited* and 
unjust, and most unseasonable and 
inexpedient in the present state of 
public feeling on religion in general, 
and the Christian hierarchy in par¬ 
ticular. If there had been no dif¬ 
ference of opinion, the present con¬ 
troversy would not have been agi. 
tated: but such difterence of opinion 
is no excuse for the violation of cha¬ 
rity, and the mutual respeet which 
Christians owe to each other. The 
Calvinists themselves are not agreed 
in the interpretation of tne articles: 
they have no scruple in making 
liberal concessions to each other: 
and is it consistent, or is it candid, 
to restrict these concessions, and 
refuse the benefit of them to those 
who dissent from the tenets of their 

{ peculiar creed. That there are dif- 
erences among the Calvinists, and 
that these difierences do not pre¬ 
clude liberality of sentiment, is 
shewn by die author of Episcopal 
Innovation. 

** We think it neceasaiy fiirdier to add 
in thb place, that theujd> we receive the 
' seventeenth Article literally, we feel Co¬ 
wards their who may‘be-of a^differeHt 


depramiy, naUve numbty, r^enerattm 
by the Holy Spirit,/aUa as l£e ef 
God, and juttifieaiim by faith,fhne, if be 
hold these with a Jirm hand, and dare to 
preach strenuosly, even to those who liavc 
been baptized, that * exemt a man be born 
again, he cannot tee the mngdam «f God,* 
—if he demand from all * repentance to¬ 
wards God, and faith in our Lard Jetut 
Christ,* with worhs of kolinest, as ' signs 
following,*—he lias oiir friendship, our ap¬ 
probation, and onr prayers, whatever may 
be his views relative to * predestination and 
our election in Christ,’ as>an article of 
faith.” P. XV. 

<* Shonld any pious divines, who hold 
the spirituality of our Articles, but who 
still admit the possibility of* fiilling finally 
from grace,' seem to think that bis Lord- 
ship may be right in sejtaraling * justifi¬ 
cation from everlasting salvation,’ we have 
two observations to lay before them. First, 
though all our arguments bear in a con¬ 
trary direction, yet we have not any 
or designed dispute, with such friends of 
truth and holiness. Secondly, dEC.” P. 35. 

Mr. Budd also contends against 
Bisllop Burnet, that ** the sentence 
of God's predestination" is a hint of 
reprobation, and that *' there is no 
security for attaining * the plain and 
full mcaniug* of the Article, but by 
considering the * literal and gram¬ 
matical’ sense of its words,” p. 18 .; 
but that this sentence ** seems to be 
left to the decision of every man’s 
private judgment;*’ that the Arti¬ 
cle ** expresses no opinion,*’ on the 
doctrine; that it neither ** explicitly 
approves nor condemns it, I con¬ 
ceive, tiherefore, as to my private 
sentiments on the doctrine of re¬ 
probation, the Article leaves me at 
la^,” p. 17 * It is thus that among 
themselves the Calvinists receive the 
Articles literally, and feel towards 
those who may be of a different 
opinion, liberally. 

Mr. Budd takes unnecessaiy pains 
in producing contemporary testi¬ 
monies to the merits of Calvin, as a 
burning and shining light of the 
Reformation. In this respect, his 
praise is in the Church; he needs 
no panegyrist; he fears no detrac¬ 
tor: but are these testimonies to 
prove that he has any authority 
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in the Church, any infallible judg¬ 
ment to which men should defer? 
The Church of England builds her 
faith onsthe Scrif)tures; and be¬ 
cause we are persuaded, that the 
peculiarities of Calvin are incom¬ 
patible with Scriptural truth, we 
reject them, and it confirms our 
objection to find their advocates in 
the present controversy, remiss and 
negligent in appealing to the sacred 
Standard. The author of Episcopal 
Innovation, .who treats every part of 
the doctrine with an intricacy and 
perplexity, which some may mistake 
for subtlety of argument, supports 
his opinions almost exclusively by 
citations from the Homilies. He 
seldom enters upon scriptural dis¬ 
cussion : he takes no notice of the 
Bbfaop’s misapprehension of 2 Cor. 
iii. 17. although be dwells upon the 
question, and the meaning of the 
word liberty: he refers to the dif¬ 
ference of St. Paul and St. James, 
p. 60, of which he gives a most 
confused and indistinct view: he 
comments upon 1 PeU'r i. 2. with 
the intention of correcting the 
Bishop, hut needs himself to be 
corrected; and upon one occasion, 
he trifles with the Scripture in a 
manner which no deluded enthu- 
siast, and no designing parodist will 
surpass. (See p. 63.) And yet this 
writer will condemn the system which 
he opposes as anti-biblical, and say 
of those who uphold it, that they 
will believe ** any thing but the word 
of God.” But we have done. 

It may be supposed that the per¬ 
verseness which is betrayed in an¬ 
swering these questions, constitutes 
a sufficient ground for establishing 
the expedUnee attd necessity of the 
questions themselves. We venture 
to dissent from this conclusbn, and 
at 4he same time to assign the rea¬ 
sons for which we judge these ques- ^ 
UoDs to be inexpedient. As a test' 
of Calvinism they have their force: 
an honest Calvinbt cannot answer 
them to the satisfaction of the 
Bishop. And they exhibit the anti- 
calviabtic uterpretation af our Ar¬ 


ticles in a popular and convincing 
shape. But is it expedient that the 
practice of examining for a curacy, or 
for institution to a beneflee, should 
not only be revived, but revived in 
this particular manner ? Is it expe¬ 
dient that the revival should take 
place in one diocese alone X Ought it 
not rather to have been the result 
of a combined and well-considered 
plan; in which shape it wbuld hqpe 
silenced the opposition of some, and 
increased the approbation of others ? 
The Bishop of Peterborough has an 
undoubted right to enforce eccle¬ 
siastical discipline with greater 
strictness than the Church has re¬ 
cently experienced: that strictness 
must necessarily be felt somewhere; 
and an appeal to the public, and a 
clamour about rights, and privileges, 
and tyranny, would, in the temper 
of the present times*, be the neces¬ 
sary consequence; The existence, 
therefore, of such an outcry, is no 
argument against hb Lorpship’s dis¬ 
cretion ; unless we are prepared to 
contend that the actual discipline of 
the Church is incap^le of improve¬ 
ment. But the consistent advocates 
for increased vigilance and strict¬ 
ness, will desire that they should be 
exerted uiifversally and impartially. 
And on this ground, we must la¬ 
ment that a Prelate who has taken 
such decided measures against doc- 
trinal error, should not have cn. 
countered sloth and ignorance with 
equal resolution. We contend that 
the articles arc not Calvinistic ; but 
we cannot think that the mainte¬ 
nance of an opposite opinion is the 
only fault which requires to be dis¬ 
countenanced. If persons who have 
received priest’s oraers are again to 
be examined when they are nomi¬ 
nated to a curacy, or presented to a 
living, the examination ought not to 
be confined to the mistaken, the fo- 
natical, and the enthusmstie; but 
should reach the indifferent, the in¬ 
competent, and the latitudinarian. 
It would be mostuqiust, however, 
to insinuate that the Bbbop of Pe- 
terbor0ugh*ft vigiluusie b comned to 
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the suppression of one species of fonn^ on the merit of Calrinism; 
mischieiT For his Charge distinctly but we are certain that a foundation 
tells us that he shall insut upon a must be laid, in the acquirement of 
strict interpretation and application scriptural knowledge for the coun- 
of the laws which relate to resi- teraction of any unscriptural error, 
dencc- that he shall require his But we fear that these questions have 
Clencv eradually to return to the a tendency to contract the range of 
much-neglected custom of having a young man’s professional studies, 
two services on every Sunday; and to give him a wrong biM at his ve^ 
that in naming two curacies as the outset, and to make him a polemic 
Bittcimum which one clergyman may in his pupilage. Instead of leading 
now hold, he hopes shortly to be able him to the founton of living waters; 
to reduce the number in most cases to instead of making him acquainted 
one Our remarks, therefore, must with Hooker. Pearson, Bull, Barrow, 
be understood to apply to the ex- Wheatley, aiid the other worthies of 
aminations alone; of them we ebr- the English Church, they invite him 
tainlv think that they arc either un- to a superficial investigation, and 
nectiary or incomplete. precipitate appr. hcnsion of things 

III the case of candidates for hard to be understood, and which 
orders, a similar objection recurs. the candidate for orders is seldom 
If these questions arc intendeil prepared to discuss, 
to embrace the whole examination. There is another olyectioii which 



iiitvwUh which Ihe theologian should and a CalvinisUc cxposiUon 
be ac<iunintcd,iiorisitby any incana acliclca in the shape ol qiicstiop and 
the first point to which hia attention answer, may pctplcx and mulead 
should be directed. The evidences those by whom his loriship s qnenu 
of ChrUianity. the autlieaticity and will not be seen. The sectaries will 
inspiration of the Scriptures, the thus be Inrnished with a new weapon 
curious uiotles and helps of scrip- of offence, which they will not be 
tural iiiteniretation, Ule gronnds and able to wield with the Bishop s d«. 
authority of our faith, the pnnciplea tcrlty and strength, but which atill 
of ecclesiastical polity, the records may enconrege them to persevm m 
of eeelesiastical history, the peculiar their pmtraeted straggle. Every 
constitution of onr own Church and circumstance which cheeks the sys- 
midistry and offices, all claim a temaUc study of Uieology, prolong 
nrior attention from the ecclesUs- the existence and triumph ot Ci^ 
Seal slndcat. A summary of these viuim : wd the young atudrut wiU 
elements of ChrUtian theology has be delayed, and often nltam^y 
been orovided by the Bishop of misled, if he wastes his strength in 
Winehlaitcr, whose private examine- de^tingdbe mcoasisteneies of error 
tion was detailed in onr Isat number, n^er than m building ^ and es- 
p. 51. and deserves attention. The tablisbinghis own hnow^ of the 
Bishop of Winchester has himself truth. The ardour of the e»ntro- 
written upon the Calviaistio eon- versialist requires to be modmated, 
™«r^y, i. which he doss not judge not inflamed: and it is to be re. 
it expiSient partiealariy to examine gretted that any deviation from the 
the ModidaL We are far from •ordiiiaiy courM of epi5eo|»l pro- 
conteadiag with Bishop Horsley, ceedmp shpid not be catcalated 
that volommoiis treatises must be topreducc thntefleot. 
studied, before a judgment can be 
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Sodety for Promoting Chriotian 
^ Knowkdge. 

The Special Committee for coun. 
teracting blasphemous and infidel 
Publications, having reported that 
the, funds intrusted to them were 
still considerable, it bas been deter¬ 
mined that the Special Committee 
shall be continued for another year, 
and shall be authorized to sell all 
the books and tracts on the Society’s 
Catalogues to the public at reduced 
prices. These prices are now fixed 
on a scale which promises to pro. 
mote an increased circulation, being 
on the average a middle price be¬ 
tween the booksellers’ chaige to the 
public and the reduced charge of 
the Society to its own membeis. 
Catalogues, with the prices marked, 
are now ready for delivery, at the 
Society’s Office in Fleet-street, and 
a liberal allowance will be made to 
booksellers and otlier wholesale pur¬ 
chasers. 

Chichester Diocesan and District 
Committee, 

The committee held their eighth 
annual meeting in the library of the 
cathedral, on the 28 th ult. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester, the president of the 
committee, was in the chair; and the 
, Venerable the Archdeacon of Chi¬ 
chester, the Rev. Dr. Holland, Sir 
James Brisbane, and several other 
respectable members of the Society, 
were present at the meeting. 

It appeared from the statement, 
submitted by the secretany, that in 
the course of the last year seven¬ 
teen new subscribers had been ad¬ 
ded to the district fund, among 
whom are the Countess of Surrey, 
and Lord George Lennox, and that 
during that interval 222 Bibles, 330 
Testaments, 730 Common Prayersi 
644 bound books, 552 half-bound 
books, and 3,457 stitched tracts, 
exclusive of sheet tracts, spelling 
cards, &c. had been distributed, at 
an expellee of 177/. 3r. Id. to the 
committee, and 277/. 2$, Id, to the 


Society.'' The donation fVom the 
district fund to the parent Sbeiety, 
consisting of one-third of all sub¬ 
scriptions and returns of books sold 
within the last year is 87/* 10s. 2d. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Go^el in Foteign Parts, 

The plan of the College to be 
erected at Calcutta has been for¬ 
warded to the Society by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. The build¬ 
ing will consist of a centre, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six feet in length, and 
of two wings of one hundred and 
fifty feet each. It will contain a 
chapel, a Hall, and a library of the 
length of sixty feet each, with am¬ 
ple accommodations for a principal 
and two professors, one missionary, 
and twenty students. The Bishop 
estimates the expence at about 
10,00U/. which is considerably more 
than the first valuation ; but it ap¬ 
pears that a smaller expenditure 
would be insufficient to secure the 
durability of the edifice. 

The Anniversary Sermon will be 
preached before the Society at Bow 
Church, on Friday, the 11th of Fe¬ 
bruary, by the Lord Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. 

National Society. 

Extract from the Report of the 

Bombay Managing Committect 

February, 1820. 

** live yean have now elapsed since ttie 
Ibundation of the Bombay Education So¬ 
ciety, and the committee trust the aniinai 
detail of their proceedings has satis&eto- 
rily exhibited to the subscriben the great 
utility of the institution; at tlie time when 
the committee first entered on their duty, 
there existed in Bombay little or no means 
whereby the numerous offspring of l&iro- 
peans in this country could be instniuted 
in the reli^on of their fathers, and seenred 
from the vice and idolatry with which they 
are surrounded, or be trained to sober and 
virtuous habits. 

** To afford to poor European children 
under such circamstances the benefits of a 
religious education, is flie.primary object 
of the society it was soon, however, 
found nliat, in order to gi,vc due effect to 
the education eoatempkitcd, it became 
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necessary in this country to admit such 
children into a boardinji house, <ind to 
providk them with inodorate fimd and 
clothing; t(>r many ut‘ iheni wore entire 
orphuns, and had no lioiiic-s, and otheis 
WLM'o sent from distant military ‘•tation^, 
without any means of beiiiK |n .ividcd for 
at the presideuny. 

“ In pstabtiiihiiig therefore a school for 
Kiiropcaii children, niciny additional c>i- 
penees were iiccess.iiily inclined, and the 
coniinittcc proceeded with a due rcganl to 
the probable resoiiires of the «orii‘ty, in 
the number which they i'loin time to Inne 
admitted. Tlirongh •Ik* very haiijsninu 
nieanN wliirli the MiiKteiiberH placed in tlicii' 
Ii.uhN, the roniiiHttee li.iie hccii enabled 
not only to edneate, but si>|«niMt, in tbeir 
eeiitral sebonb, since tlie eoiiitneaeeniriit 
of tbe society, upwards of IJ.iO poor ciiil- 
■Ireii, besides att'ording religions instrin*- 
tsoii to many ntlicrs, and Icncliiii; valuable 
assistance to some militiiry .eliuols. 

‘‘ The Iibeial siippoit they have receiv¬ 
ed fioni the h( nevnienee of iiidiviilii ils 
cliiiiiis till ir wannest aeknnwbMigeiiu'iils, 
Hiid they feel peculiarly grateful to Ibe go¬ 
vernment for the assittanee they bavi' at 
all limes afforded to the instiUiliun, and for 
the manner in which they recomnieiidefi it 
to the patronage of the hoiioiiiabit: court 
of diu elors. 

The present establishment in the two 
cential selioolsat the presideiicy consi>-ts of 
I7‘i cliiliireii, Ilf whom I l.i aie either 
wholly oi partially iiiaiiitiiineii by the so¬ 
ciety ; the very gratifying proaiess and iin- 
)iioveiiient of tliese cliddreii dining the 
last year, have just been cxhibiteil to the 
siiliM'iibers, in the pnblie examination of 
this day, ami they will leadily iiehnow- 
ledgu the value of the services which llie 
boys' school has derived from the constant 
attention and snperior abilities of Mr. 
t'ooper. To Mrs. Cooper the society are 
nnich indebted, not only for her matronly 
and assiduous care of the boys, but also 
for mneb valuable assistance kindly afford¬ 
ed, by desire of the ladies' roinmittee, to¬ 
wards the good management of the gii Is* 
school, in which the general appearance of 
the girls does gieat credit to the exertions 
of Mrs, Wilson, dining the short penod she 
lias had cliargc of tliuin. The proficiency 
made by tlie girls in plain needle work lias 
enabled them to earn tlie snin of !i6'^.<ra- 
pees in the yekr^ in addition to'making the 
whole of their own clothes, and part of the 
boys’. 

The committee have already detailed, 
in some of their former reports, tlieir de¬ 
sire of liroviding for tlie welfare of the 
boys as they come of an age to lessve the 
school, and the means which have been 
liEMEMIiaANOKlt, Nu. 2G. 


offered for this purpose. l>nting tlile year 
they have received several applmations 
for employing the boys advatirageonsly, 
both in the service of the piibhaaiid iiidi- 
vidii.il<i, which they have availed tbeni- 
selvcsof, as t'lC ages and qiialificafions of 
the hoys permittcil. A comniiinicationtias 
also bi-eii made to the conmiittec from 
governnii'nt, ns to engaging some of the 
huv' ]<i a medical capacity, and, under the 
aiitbiirity of the governor in coiriieii, the 
ennmnUt e eiitcied into a correspund<'neo 
with I'lf medical bo.tid with this object m 
view, who assured the eoininittee that it 
v.oiil<l .tfford them nincli satisfaction to he 
ill .Illy dcgiec iiiMtrnnient.il in forwarding 
III*- benevolent viciv*. of (iic society, by 
providing tor sonic of Ibe boys in a imniiier 
so adv.mtageotih to tlieiu>civcs ami fit use¬ 
ful to tlie pnblie. 

“ Tin* nnnibcr of boys wlio have left 
the .sebool dining the year is thirty-nine; 
of wliom some have been t.ikcii into pub¬ 
lic ofi'iees or admitted into tbe servire of 
individiiaN, two have been apiii'ciiticed to 
eapt.ims ol’ meieh.ini vesseW, thiee li.ivc 
been t"'pe'.U-l lor llll^l>e'lavlOln', and the 
IT''! li.ive been taken out by tbcir friends, 
li.ivin.; .'ii-ipiiii'd a Mitlieiriit deci'ci* of iii- 
sliiielifm to reiidei them useful. Of the 
roiiili'eii girN who have left the ,], no 
b’s- rb.in ei';{it ii.ive been t.vKev iiiio pnvate 
f.iniilies .1' .‘civaiits, wlien they give gieat 
s.it.sfactiiiu; .mil tbe ludns' eommiflee 
b.ivc iceeived .evtial applieaMoiii tor giiis 
to lie employed in <i siinitur i.iminer, vvliieb 
t'l e .igu .111.1 qn.ilific.itions of tbe eliildi<‘ii 
did not iii'.ble Ibcni to euiiiplv vvitli, one 
gill h.is been -ent to .Seiill.iiiii by disire of 
bi-r i'ci.ili>iiis, one b.is be. n expelled, and 
fi'-e li ive hei n reniiived iiy their friends, 
haiiiig gone thrnngii the uistiiiction of the 
school." P. 7 . 

“ On the subject of native schools, 
tlioiigli the report which the committee 
have to make, may be less encouraging 
than the sanguine hopes of many have an¬ 
ticipated, yet they trust much has been 
effected by their exertions, and that the 
system of iiacivc education iv gradually 
impi oving: une schuul li.is heeii added to 
the tillee stated III the last lepoit to have 
been estabhshcil by the co nmittee on this 
ishind, and the total imiiiber of boys in 
them is about 200 . For each clnld one 
rupee is received per iiiontli, atid where 
fliis sum has not been sulBoient to defray 
the iiecessBiy expeiiees, the remainder has 
been bomd by the society. 

'* Hitherto tbe children in these sciiools 
have been taught the Englirh language, 
but means are taking for introducing tbe 
native languages. The committee have 
already adverted in tbeir lastreport to the 
R 
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almost total want of any thing like good 
and nsefid books in the languages of the 
countiy; it in to be remarked, that inoie 
difficulties arise in promoting native edn- 
oation from this circumstance than any 
other; for neither are the natives them¬ 
selves for the most part unwilling to Icarii, 
nor are there wanting a rufficient number 
of schools well attended, there are pro¬ 
bably as gi eat a proportion of persons in 
India who can read, and write, and keep 
simple accounts, as arc to be found in 
European countries; but their acquire¬ 
ments extend no turllier, they arc never 
tanglit to pursue a connected reading, nor 
is any thing like moral instruction ever 
afforded them. In order to remedy the 
deficieiiey of school books in these lan¬ 
guages, the committee fornicily stated, 
that they had made sippiication to the 
school-book society at Calcutta, in the 
hope that some of the books published by 
tliat society might be used in the schools 
beie, or be translated into the languages 
most prevalent on this side of India. The 
books received arc foiiiul to be in the 1’er- 
siaii, Arabic, and a dialect of the Hiiidoo- 
stance, not much nndeistood by natives 
of Bombay; it becomes Ilicrcforo neces¬ 
sary to tianslate such of them as'aie re¬ 
quired into the Gu/.erattcc and Maliiattee 
languages, as those in most common use 
among the boys ; a selection of good fa¬ 
bles has been translated into the former 
language, through the kind assistance of 
Miilla Firooz, and the work has just been 
printed at tiie cxpencc of the Society. 

" The measure of education which it will 
be right should be afforded to such ot these 
native children, as arc desirous of learn¬ 
ing, should be, the committee suggest, ot 
a higiicr kind than is usually given, or is 
attainable, in tliclr ow n sheools. A few 
tracts should be fi<imed in a popular way, 
on General History, Natural History, 


Geography, and Astronomy; and consi¬ 
dering the great commercial pursuits of 
many native iiihalritants of this presidency, 
an elementary treatise on navigalfon, and 
a description of tlie countries connected 
with this port would be highly useful, and 
could nut fail of iniicli interesting them. 

The Society has hitherto obtained, 
thiougli the ** Bombay District Com¬ 
mittee of the .Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge," all siieti English books 
as are used in the national sqiioois, at re¬ 
duced prices. Euily in the yeai tlie dis¬ 
trict committee expressed tlieir desire of 
cu-opciating still furllier in promoting the 
views of (he Education .Society, and it was 
siihsciiiieiitly iletei mined that the district 
cuiniiiittec should supply grnlintoHs/y to 
all the schools in ronneetioii with this 
iiislitiilioi), such English hooks us muy 
be reqiiiicd, iKiiig on the printed list of 
the Liiiidoii Society 

“ The total leciipts for the year, from 
different .soiii res, have amounted toinpoes 
3:2,uOd. 2. 87. of which the benefaelions 
and siibsci iptioiis fiuin individuals have 
been 17,668 rupees, including rupees 
3'J.iG, arrears of fotiiier years. It is most 
gratifying to remark, and it must rednund 
grdatly to the liberality of the British 
public under this presidency, that the 
wiinie aiiioimt of voluntary contributions 
icceivcd fioin the commciicemeiit to'the 
present time, towards tlie purposes of the 
instiliition, is rupees 78,972; and if to tins 
Biiiii be added the several church collec¬ 
tions, amoiinluig lo 6^73 rupees, and the 
collection of 10,107 iiipucs made by Lady 
Niglitingall till tlie ladies’ fiind; now united 
to the geiicial stock, it vti’l give a total of 
rupees y.i,632, (ll,y.)i)/. IDs.) affoided 
by the benevolence of individuals alone, 
to the pioiiiotion of that excellent iU.sign 
ill which the society has now been engaged 
for five ycais." P. 10. 


Stale of Uu Schools in Ci nneelion with the Societi/, 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS BOMBAY. 
Instituted 1813. 


Whole boarders | . 

Half boarderr... J 5??* ....*.. .. 

(Girls.. 


Day scholars.... | 

I Total Boys and Girl i *,. 
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I ' Surat School, Instituted . 


Tamuth School, lustiluted 1817. 

Christians . . 


]Day scholars.... | 


Natives 


■Fort (Central School) opened 1818 

'Ki!anie, 1HI8... .. 

iMaia^oii, 1818. 

‘J umbel warric, 1819 . 


Jtegimenlal Schools. 

.Honourable f'ompHiiy's Artillei'y. 

>His Majesty’s 471 ii Ki'"imrnt. 

[His Majesty's 6‘lib Kcj^inioiit. 

.ills Majesty's 67th Kef'iiiient. 


Total, 
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•The toUl ntimber of ehililren adiiiitud into, and disrhaif>ed fiom the Central 
Schools, fioin 181.*) to 1819, inclusi\e, is. 


Hotfs. 

Admitted . 

Left . J. 99 


6V> Is. 
1^3 
o7 


Total. 

166 


Remaining in the School. ..' 172 


TITHE QUESTION. 

To the Kditor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The Idtc reverend rector of our 
parish entered into an a;^reeniciit 
with his parishioners for the paj- 
uieiil of a specilic sum of nioncv 
annuallj/ oy each, in lieu of tithes ; 
viz. at Chiistinas. He died about 
Midsiunnier. Now, as his successor 
is bound by the said a»reeiiieiit, 
until the completion of the }euv at 
riiristnias, at which period, alone, 
the tithe became due; the ({uestion 
upon which we intreat the favour of 
your grave opinion, is. Whether the 
parishioners arc legally authorised 
to retain an adequate portion of the 
said yearly tithe composition, for 
the assignees of the late incumbent, 
or to pay the whole of the year’s 
tithe to the existing rector of the 
parish church, as his entire and 
rightful dues 1 


If you will answer this question 
in your next Number, it will be 
esteemed a great kindness, by 

A Norfolk Farmer, and 
Churchwarden. 

January 10, 1821. 

Our correspondent is inistakeii in 
supposing that the new incumbent 
is hound bv the agreeiucul of his 
predecessor. A case, directly in 
point, has been sh«‘wii to us by a 
legal friend; viz. AiiislU* r. Words¬ 
worth, 2 Veesey and Eeati, 331, 
before Sir T. Plumer. The court 
decided, that the successor was not 
hound by the contract, hut that if 
he adopts it, he must divide the 
amount of the year’s coinpositioii 
between himself and the executor, 
&c.; and that the share of each 
must be proportionable to the num¬ 
ber of mouths during which each 
party had held the living. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. * the rectory of .St. Jonips, Oarliekhithe, 
The rev. Charies Goddard, M. A.* arch- London; patron, the bbliop of London, 
deacon of Lancoln, lias been Instituted to The rev. C. Benson, M.A. fellow of 
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Mag«1aten College, C.inil>ri(lgo, and Hiil* 
sean lecturer in tlmt University, has hec» 
appoiiitcil a Preacher at Whitetsall, by the 
bibhop of (.oniloii. 

The lev. R. Roberts, D H of St John’s 
College, Caiubridge, to hold by dispensa¬ 
tion the ri’ctory of Barnwell All Saints 
with the reclory of IJariiwell St. Andrew, 
Norlhaniptoiishiie; patioiiess, the duohesB 
of Hiiccleiicli. 

The rev. C. Cliaiiipncs, to tlic living of 
Ogboinue St. Ccoige, near IMailbio': 
being the liOh person of that iianie anil fa- 
nnly that has successively held tliat pre- 
fei nient. 

The lev. George BiicKendge of Wor¬ 
cester Ciillegf, Oxford, to be domestic 
chaplain to viscount Anson. 

The rev. William Stocking to the rectory 
and parish church of Tinhlcnhaiu St. Mary, 
SnflTolk ; pal I on, the eail of lliistul. 

The hon. Chailes George Perceval in¬ 
stituted to the i-ectoiv of Calverton, 
Bucks, on the presentation of his father 
lord Arden. 

The, rev. J. T. (ioodcnoiiah, D.D. has 
been piefpireil to the lectoiy of Row- 
h.ickliill, Riieks, pation, J. Ward, csij , of 
Marlboroii!;h. 

The rev. James Coles, ch.i|'!.un fo the 
carl of raiikerville, presented to the rec¬ 
tory of Miehaclstonc Veddv, in Slon- 
moiitlLshire. 

Tim rev. R[r. Pack to be the junior mi¬ 
nor canon of Windsor; ami the rev. Mr. 
Pope to be the !>ean's eurate. 

'nic rev. William Bucklanil, B.I>. to 
the lectory of'I’rtisliam. 

1'lie rev. Thomas Hobbs, M.A. late of 
Oriel college, Oxfoul, to tin; reetoiy of 
Templeton. 

Tht rev, (leorce Hawker, It.A. of Hx- 
eter colh‘,;e, Oxfoid, to the vicaiage of 
Tanieiton—pution, the king. 

The rev. W, Plight*, A B. of Lanchinio, 
instituted to the living of Liii^wim, in 
Ueiibiglisinre, by tlin presentation of Uio 
lord hi^liop of St. Asaph. 

The lov. Hiigii Jones to the living of 
BII rtoii-iipoii- Trent. 

The rev. T. W. tUiampneys to the unit¬ 
ed livings of I^aingley and Wyianlsbiiry. 

The rev. Hugh Pearson, M.A. of St. 
Juliu’s college, Oxford, to he doinestii: 
chaplain to tiis niitjesty at BHghton. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. • 

Oxford, Dec. -^ 3 . —The names of 
those candidates who at the close of the 
public examinations tlii*! term were ad¬ 
mitted by the public examiners into the 
first and second classes of Liiera //u- 
manioret et DMciplituG et 

Phyiic0f respectively accordinj; to (he 


alphabetical ni'rangcment in each class pre¬ 
scribed by the statute, stand as follow. 

In the first class of Literal Huma^iores, 
Portman, E. B. Cliiist-cliurcli, 'I'ayior, Si¬ 
mon, Oriel college; Hiompson, W. C. 
Walesby, F. P. Wadbain college; Wil¬ 
liams, W. R. Queen's college. 

Ill the first class of DifcipliTur 3Jathe- 
vtalieo! et PhijtieeSf Dyer, Jas. Tiiii. 
cull.; Kay, Win. Magdalen coll. 

f't the second class of IJtcne f/itmani- 
ores, Anilerhon, J. E, Balril eoUegc; 
Austen, J. E. Exeter college , Bouiiic*. 
It. B. Ulirist-cliiiich ; Bulh'i, Edw. Oriel 
college , Cole, W. S. Worcestc-r « ollege ; 
Hciieage, G. H. W. ('Iiiist ehtireh; Liiiipp, 
J. W. S(. John's college ; Master, J. S. 
Baliol college ; Paiker, J. Ilraseiiose 
college; tSaiidhy, Geo Alertoii college ; 
Worgan, John, Pembroke college. 

Tii the st-roml class of Ihscipfiiur 3/a- 
thematira etPhi/sieo', Bowden, E. iMci- 
toii college , Codriiigton, T. S. Biaseiii)'>o 
college; Giliet, G. E. Oiiel college , Holden, 
H. A. Woicester college; Iliitliwaitc, S. 
Wadiiani college , luiu‘.<r, C. N. Ualiol col¬ 
lege ; Molc'-wortb, II. Exeter college ; 
Neale, Fiaiici'i, Tiinily collejre ; Newman, 
J. H. ditto ; Rohin'ion, E. Baliol college ; 
■Smi^li, Ediiiuiiil, Mairdalcn college. 

The iiiiiiibei of r.miiidate-, to whom 7V'.v- 
tttnoniums for their degrees were given, 
hut weie not adimitrd into cither of the 
clas»i'«, anioniiteil to 7 (. 

On jMoiiiluv, the. last day of Michaelmas 
Term, the following degiees weic coii- 
fcrre,d : 

MasTi rs of Aiirs.— Rev. W. Hurling, 
fellow of Wadliaiii college; Itev. John .Sy¬ 
mons l*» ri'ig, Oiiel college. 

U\ciiiii.oiis OF Arts,—G eoigc Bncke- 
lidgp, sclioliu of Woii’vvter college ; Jo- 
sepii Stioiid, Wadhain ; I'laiici'i Pea'lson 
W'alcsby, bcliolar of Wa>ihiini; John Wor- 
gaii, scholar of Pemlnoke ; Win. Hockiii, 
Exeter college: Wni. lx.iy, Magdalen ; 
John James Wason, Uiaseiiose; John 
Robeit Edgar, Tiiiiity; John Walker, 
Queen’s college; W. Kosher Williams, 
scholar of ditto; .Samuel Crane, Magdaleii- 
liail; Janies) Streynshnin Master, Baliol 
college. 

The whole number of ilegrees in Mi¬ 
chaelmas Term was D;D. 1 , D.C.L. I : 
a.U. 1; li.C. J; M.A. 31; B.A. 7B; 
Matiiciilatious, l‘jl. 

December Jo.—^The following subjects 
arc proposed for the Chunccilor's prizes 
for the ensuing year, viz. :-~-For Latin 
verses, Elciisis.’'—•^or an English essay, 
" The study of modern history.**—For a 
Latin emay, ** De Auguriis et aiupicus 
apiid Bntiqaos.” Thn first of the above 
sul>f«cts is intended for those genHemen of 
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the university who have not exceeded fowr 
years from tlie time of their matriculation; 
an«l th^ other two for such as have exceed¬ 
ed four, but not completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdieate's Priec For the 
best romposition in English verse, not con- 
taiiring either more or fewer Uiaii fifty 
lines, by any under graduate who has not 
exceeded four years from the time of his 
niatricnlation—‘ ‘ 1 ’a*8 tuiii/’ 

Oil Sunday last an onliiiation was held 
in theelMpek of All Souls’ college, by the 
hun. and light lev. the loid bishop of this 
diocese. 

J.imi.iiy 13 . — Congregations will be 
hoidcii for the purpose of granting graces 
and eunfeiring degrees on the following 
days in the ensuing term—Monday, Jan, 
15, and Saturday 27; Thursday, Feb. «, 
and Tuesday 20; Saturday, Rlarch A, 
Tuesday, 6, anil Tuesday 20 ; Tuesday, 
April 3, and Saturday 14. 

Janiiaiy 20.—On Monday, the I5tli 
inst. the fiist day of Lent teim, the follow¬ 
ing degieci wuio eonferied : 

Masti-iis of Vnis.—Rev, Josiali For- 
sImII, fellow of EM*tei college ; rev. Henry 
LrilN, Exeter college ; lov, S.nii. Fenton, 
I'liiist church ; rev. John Jones, Clyist 
chinrli, rev. Thonnis Failcy, Demy of 
IMagdalcn rollei:i'. 

llACJiKi.oiti) OF Aut--.—W m. Jacobs, 
New college, tJi’org*' (’i.ilib, Magdiilcn 
ball; Richdul ('lemciil, Tiinity college. 

Tejiterday tin* re-v. John Joliiison, Tt,D. 
follow of Magdalen college, was admitted 
uoelor ill divinity gr.ind l•olllponIldel•. 

The lev. John Griffiths, M.A. was ad- 
nutted iMchelor and doetor in divinity. 

The lev. Jolin ^loiris, M.A. ot Queen's 
college, was admitted bachelor and doctor 
111 divinity. 

GfMBRincii:, December 29.—The uum- 
bei of gentli'iiicn aiiinilted to the degree of 
bachelor of aits, during the laf»t ye«ir, was 
lUO. 

Janiiary 5.—’flie NorrUiaii prize is ad¬ 
judged to Mr. Keneliii Digby, B.A. of Tri¬ 
nity college, for an essay, shewing from a 
leview of the civil, moial, and religious 
state of Diankind at the time when Chiist 
came into the world, how far the recep¬ 
tion which his religioii met with is a proof 
of Its divine origin. 

The Hiilsedn priae is ai\jndgcd to the 
rev. Kobcit lirongh, B.A. of Bcne’t col¬ 
lege, for a dissertation on “ The import¬ 
ance of natural religion."—^'Fhe following 
is the subject of the HiiLoaii prize disser¬ 
tation for the present year “ 'File expe¬ 
dients to which the gentile pliilosopheis 
i resortetl in opposing the progress of the. 
Gospel described; and applied in illqstrih 
tioii of the truth of the Christian religion.'’ 


Tlie rev. C. Benson, M.A. fellow of 
Magdalene college, is continued Hulsean 
lecturer for the present year. 

It is expected that the first report of the 
Cambridge philosophical society will make 
its appearance early in the ensuing month. 

The rev. Fearoii Fallows, M.A. fellow 
of St. John’s college, is appointed astrono- 
met royal, and Mr. ilayrer principal assist¬ 
ant, in the new observatory at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

January 12.—There will be rongrcga- 
tioiiii on the lollowiiig days of the Lent 
Term. 

Saturday, Jan. 20 (bdclielcrrs coiiimciice- 
nieiit.) Wednesday, Jan. 24, at eleven. 
WediievLy, Feb, l-i, at eleven. Wednes¬ 
day, Feb. 2B. at eleven, Wednesday, 
Maich 11, at eleven. Friday, April 6, at 
ten (M.A. iiiceptorn.) Friday, April 13, 
at ten (end of term ) 

Sir W'llliain Biowne’s medal.—Subjects 
for tlie pi event year :— 
flxsaci/o; 0 

For the Latin ode, 

]Maria Seotorum Jtefpina. 

For tlie epigrams, 
aiA.x 

PorsoM prize.—The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is — Shakespeare, 
Othello, .ict i. scene .3, Othello’s apo¬ 
logy : beginning with “ And till she 
comes, as tiiily as to heaven.” And end¬ 
ing w itli, “ Here comes the laily, let her 
witiic«i.s it.’’ The metre to be tragicum 
iunibicnrn triiiietrura acntalecticiini. 

The following gentlemen were oidaiued 
at Bnckdcii, on .Sunday, the 31st ult. by 
the lord bishop of Lincoln. 

Dbacokr. — Will. Peel, B.A. Brase- 
no.se collcsc; J. B. Cartwright, B.A. 
Queen's college; Chas. T. Gladwin, S.C.L. 
J<.siis college; and T. Pearse, B.A. St. 
JohIl'.^ college. 

PR 1 I.&TS ~R. TJiimaby, B.A. Queen’s 
college, W'in. W.ird, B.A. Queen’s col¬ 
lege ; 1-3. G. Smith, B.A. Cams college ; 
aiul J. B. Smith, curate of Grecthaiii, Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

January l.>.—On Saturday the following 
gentlemen, B.A. of Pemhiuke-hall, were 
elected fellows of that soi'iety Mcssis. 
Geo, Attwood, Geo. Tinner, and Chas. 
Evans. 

This morning, at eight o'clock, upwards 
of 170 undergraduates of this university, 
conducted by Uic fatlieis of their respec¬ 
tive colleges, entered the senate-honse, to 
undergo examination for the degree of 
B.A. tor which they will be presented on 
Saturday next. 

January 22.—Tlie following is a correct 
list of the honours coulerred on Saturday 
last, in tliis uiuvcnity. 
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Moderators. —Geo. Peacock, M,A. to gire lOOo/. as a donation towards build- 
Trinity college; Temple Chevalier, M.A. iug Harwich cliureb. 

Pembroke hall. Birtli, at Mark ball, the lady of the rev. 

WRANUljEKS.—Ds. Atkinson, Trinity Joseph Arkwright, of a daughter. * 
college ; Melville, St. John’s college; Leicestershire. —Died, at Newton 

Kawlimon, Trinity college ; Cautis, Bnrgaland, the rev. Wm. Lufford, aged 68. 
Christ college ; Carr, John’s college ; Ol- Northamptonshire.— Died, the rev. 

livant, Trinity college j Tylccote, Trinity T, Watts, vicar of St. Sepulchre, in this 
college; Spencer, John’s college; Man- county, and of Preston Deanery, in the 
deli, John's college; Power, Clare same. 

hall; Fennell, Queen’s college; Talbot, NoTTiKOHAMbUiitr.—Died,intheTlst 

Trinity college ; Green, Jesus college; year of his age, the rev. John Thos. Jor- 
llaitlett, John’s college, a ij. ; Rose, dan, B.D. rector of Hickling, in this 
John's college, AMI.; Perry, Jesus college ; county, and of Uirchholt, Kent, and for- 
Moiik,Tnnitj.college , Hiibbcrsty, Queen’s inerly fellow and tutor ot Queen’s college, 
college; Ke), Tiimty college; liulines, Cambridge. 

ISene’t college. Warwickshire. —Died, at bis fatlier'd 

Sfmoic Optimes.—Ds. Piatt, Tiimty bouse, at Hurbornc, near Uiriniiiglium, 
college; Blake, Beiie’t college; James, Wdlwni John Smith, esq. B.A. scholar of 
John’s college; Favreett, Claic ball; St. John's college, Cambridge. 

Barlow, Tiimty ball; Kiiidorsley, Tiimty WiMMiiui.—Died, at Overton, (lie 
college ; Beevor, Beiie’t college ; Pr.ieJ, rev. Arthur Rvaiis, 

John's college; Aiuliews, Fmaiuicl eol- Died, at Bisliupstrow, in the «Mb >ear 
lege; Fauquier, Pembroke ball ; Wil- of IiU age. Hie rev. Ivhvard Alimtagiic, 
son, John’s college; Clieiry, Chile ball; >omigest son of adiiiiial sir Geoigc Muii- 
Veasev, Peter house; Jolley, Jesus col- tague,G.C.B. , 

lege; Fisbci, Catherine ball; Graves,Tii- Vorksiiire.—D ied, the icv. Geoigo 

luty college; Chapman, John's college. Holden, LL.D. in .the 6tth year of ids 
JCMIOR OiTiMEs.—Ds. Seeker, John's age. Ho had been forty years inastcr of 
college ; Wilson, Emannel college ;• Bar- the free grammar school at Hortou, near 
ker, Clare hall; Ciced, Benc’t college; Settle. 

Simpson, John’s college ; Trellope, Pem- Died, at Lastingliam, near Kirkby- 
broke hall; Bagshawc, Tiinity college; Moor-Side, in the 70ih year of bis age,, the 
Atkinson, Sidney college ; Ainold, Trinity lev. Richard Maynian, forty-five years re¬ 
college ; Dobson. Pembroke hall; Ken- sident curate of Lastingliam. 
naway. Trinity college; Newby, John’s Died, the rev. Richard Smith, A.M. 
college ; Husband, Magdalen college. rector of Marston, in this county, and 

chaplain to the right hon. lord Cathcart. 
WALKS. 

Married, at St. George’s, Hanovci- Married, the rev. J. T. Griffith, of I.aiu- 
sqnare, tlic rev. Ur. Bond, of I.aiinbctli, to saiior, to Miss Llewellin, of Welsh St. 
Mar y Alin, rcUct of the late John Olney Donats. 

Beckicy, esq. of Wickliam. Died, at Dan y coed, Cardiganshire, the 

The rev. Frederick Sullivan, third son rev. P. Maiincc,tmicliand justly esteemed, 
of the late Sir R. J. Snllivaii, hart, of IRELAND. 

Tiiamcs Ditton, to Arabella Jane Wilmot, His grace tlic archbishop of Cashel, has 
only daughter of the late F. H. Wilmot, appointed the rev. John Jebb, rector of 
esn. of Fariiborough, Hants, and of the Abington, to tlie archdeaconry, void by 
right hon. lady Dacre. the lamented death of the rev. Garrett 

Died, at his house, Pimlico, aged 85, Wall. His grace has also appointed the 
tlie rev. David Love. «cv. Mr. Jellet reader at the catliedral of 

13ied*, at Axminster, the rev. C. Ruck- Cashel, to the rectory of Pallis Green, 
land rector of Templeton and Trnsham void by the same. 

Devon and of West Chelborongli, Dorset. The rev. William Maunsell is appointed 

Died the Rev. Tlios. Wm. Barlow, pre- curate of tlie united parishes of Kilquaine 
bendary of Bristol, and rector of llalber- and St. Patrick, in the diocese of Lime- 
ton in Devon. ' room of the rev. John Morgan, 

^EX.—His majesty has been pleased appointed rector of Mill street. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, by a Lady, Permission, to the Rev. Archdeacon 
as used in her own Family, inscribed, with Nares. 5$. 
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A Sermon, preached in the Chapel at 
Lainlictli, on Sunday, November ISi, 1820, 
at thcl (hinsecration of the Right Rev. 
William Carey, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. By the Rev. Edmund Good- 
enough, D.n. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Head Master of Westminster 
School. 

An lllnstration of the Liturgy of the 
Chnrrh of England, as to its daily Ser¬ 
vice, including a particular Exposition of 
the Lord's JPrayer, the Apostle’s, and 
Athanasian Creeds, shewing the scriptural 
Foundation of the Established Service ; its 


Conformity to tlie Practice of the Primi¬ 
tive Church and tlie Deviations from 
both, in the Varieties of Modem Worship: 
with an Appendix, historical, critical, and 
practical. By the Kev. T. Priien, C.'nrate 
of Dnrsley, Giouccstcrsliirc. 2 vol*. 
Royal 8vo. 11. 14s. 

An Affectionate Address to those Dis¬ 
senters from the Communion of the 
Church of England, who agree with her 
in the leading Doctrines of Cliristianity. 
By Kaiiinel Wix, A.M. F.R. and y\.S. 
Vicar of St. Bai tholoincw the Less, Lon¬ 
don. 6(1. or 6s. per Dozen. 


LITEllA U Y INTELLIGENCE. 


The Theological Works of the f.iinons 
Di. James Ariiiinius, now first translated 
into £iigli>h, from the original Latin, with 
an Account of liii Life, hy Biaiidt, will 
shortly uppear, in tliice thick octavo 
volumes. 

In the course of next inonfli will he 
publLlicd a new cdfttoii, in Hvo. of Fleiiry's 
Manners and Ciislomi of the ancient Is¬ 
raelites, with coiisidciahlc Additions, and 
an interesting Life of the Author, by A(]am 
Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. 

A new Edition of Thucydides, by Pro¬ 


fessor Tmm.iiiiiel ltekker,uf Berlin, is in a 
state of prepaMtioii. The text will be 
iiiatcrially iiiipiosed by means of Manu¬ 
scripts not liitlicrto collated. A proper 
Selection of Notes will be added. To be 
printed at Oxford. 

Mattliia*’s Edition of Eiiripidi's is re- 
piiiitiiit!at Oxford. Tim two hist Volumes 
containing the Text, will be publislied in a 
few weeks. 

Meipoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Wilhain Pitt, by Bishop Tomline, has 
been aunoiinecd for publication. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT 


The attention of tlic public, dining the 
last month, has been directed, almost ex- 
clnsively, to the opening of the session of 
Pailiaincnt: and the interest which the 
subjects to be submitted to it, were iiatii- 
rally calculated to excite, lias lieen sharp¬ 
ened liy the state of uneertainty in winch 
all pflrtics were kept. By the decision of 
the House of Commons respecting tlic 
omission of tlie Queen’s name in the Litur¬ 
gy, the period of uneertainty is closed, and 
it seems no longer impracticable to take a 
calm review of the whole subject. 

The immediate question submitted to 
the House of Commons by Lord Archi¬ 
bald Hamilton, was the inexpediency of 
that omission ; the most important part of 
the debate was confined to its legality, and 
the avowed object of the mover was to 
obtain its repeal. The tiiree questions are 
in reality quite distinct. The order in 
conncil might be legal and yet bo inex¬ 
pedient; or it might be inexpedient, and 
nevertbeless irrevocable. > The legality of 
the proceeding has been plausibly attacked 
and defended; and both parties on^t to 
«admit that their opponents have a debate- 
able case. The result must depend bpon 
the interpretation of a clattse in the Act 


of Uniformity, which has certainly been 
intcipreted hitherto witii considerable la¬ 
titude ; and upon winch, if a stricter con¬ 
struction ought propel ly to be employed, a 
court of judicature might be required to 
decide. Foi every clergyman i« liable to 
a coiiinioii information for not adhering to 
the provisions of the Act of Uniformity, 
and if the omi>sion of the Queen's name be 
a breach of those provisions, to plead the 
order in council will be no valid de¬ 
fence. The legality of the order, might 
be brought before the Judges; and tliere- 
fbre no direct decision nf the Hoiixo of 
Commons was demanded: an iiidiioct de¬ 
cision was rejected by a lai^c majority; 
and it may be presumed, that if a motion 
should be iflade for restoring her Majesty's 
name to the Liturgy, the majority against 
that proposition will be greater rather 
than less. As ministers have declared that 
tliVy meditate no further proceedings 
against the Queen, and that they are ready 
to propose a liberal parliamentary allow¬ 
ance, it is probable that tlie termination of 
the s^oie sulgect is at hand. 

‘ 11 may seem paradoxical to predict that 
tills country will derive credit ^m events 
that have been so generally and so justly 
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deplored, and it is feared that no solitl sa« 
tuiketiou will lesult from a decision which 
is not 'palatable to eitlicr of oiir great 
political parties. If the attention be ron- 
dned inemy to titc pa^^siug moment, both 
these assertions arc coricet; for tlic conn- 
try is not honoured by the scenes winch 
we have witnessed, and tlie ferment that 
lias been excited will take some time to 
subside. But what judgment will the 
fature historian pronminee upon Parlia¬ 
ment for its ennduct at this trying season ? 
Will he not say, that in leality the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties was rejected because 
the king had long lived in a state of sepa¬ 
ration fiom the queen; and that the queen 
was refused the public houuur» of her 
rank because she liad not cleared herself 
of the chaigcs which were brought against 
her? Is not this the real issue at which 
we arc about to arrive ; and is it not wor¬ 
thy of the senate of a fi ec and eiiliglitoned 
nation? Immorality, even in the highest 
rank, is openly or tacitly censured; it is 
pioved tliat tlieie aic limits to the puwm' 
and influence of the ciowii; and the mad¬ 
ness of the people has been withstood. 
Parliament may be regarded us the arbi¬ 
trator between two contending parlies in 
the State; and there is no reason fer qiies- 
tinniiig the substantial wisdom of the 
decision. It is probable that there 
never was a subject on which this coiintiy 
was more equally divided; and a conclusion 
which would have given a complete tii- 
umph to either party, might have perpe¬ 
tuated and widened the separation. At 
present neither side has been wholly suc¬ 
cessful ; they “ both are right, ami both 
arc wrong.” Thcie is room for mutual 
rcciiminatioii, if they arc deteriniiicd to 
quarrel: there is no room for vain glori¬ 
ous demonstrations of tnumpb, or for the 
sliame and soreness of defeat. 

The amount of the public revenue fur 
the year that ended tlie fifth of January, 
1831, is greater than had been previously 
expected, exceeding tiiat of the foregoing 
year by nearly two millions and a liaK 
The depressed state of tiie agriculturid 
ami mercantile interests is admitted on 
every band; and it also seems ewdent 
that no immediate relief can be aflbrdcd. 
Other nations are labonring under similar 
diffionities. In America more especially, 
tile recent rtqiort from the secretary of the 
treasury informs us that the customs whiAli 
had yielded 86,008,000 of dollara in 1815, 


Imve produced in the late year only 
3t,000,(M)0 ; auil that even this is roiisr- 
derably above tlie average that nay be 
calciilattMl upon in future; 17,000,0(1.) being 
assumed as the miiiiinnin, and il0,00(),ooo 
aa the maximum, which will annually be 
received during the next lour years. It 
appears also tliat the. annual expenditure 
of the United States upon the computed 
average of the last, the present, and the 
four succeeding yeais, will exceed the .iii- 
nual income hy about :i,Ot)y,0(K) dollars, 
or one seventh part of the whole incomi'; 
and it is proposed to provide for the deti- 
cieiicy by loans. These facts snltiee to 
piuvu that the cause of our picseiit dilli- 
cnlties is not to be found in the presniire 
of taxes, but in the contraction of tiado. 

With respect to oiir continental rela¬ 
tions, the speeches Iiotli of the King and 
his ministers contain the most satisfactory 
assurances that this country is no parly to 
any hostile proceedings against Nfaplcs, 
and that theie is every prospect of the 
continuance of peace. It still iciiiaiiis un¬ 
certain whether tliat pence will ho gene¬ 
ral, but appearances are less wailike tlian 
they have lately been. The gi oiiinl upon 
which Austria jiislifics her intiMterciice in 
Iht! affairs of Naples, is tliat the Neapolitan 
revolution has been bioiiglit alinnt hy a 
set of men, wlio regard the union and iii- 
depeiidence of Italy as the ultimate object 
of their labours; and who for tin. pin pose 
are conspiring against the Aii.st:i.iii aiitho-, 
lity in Tuscany. The validity of this de¬ 
fence depends entirely upon tlie truth ot 
tlie statements that it cuiilaiiH . and there 
are lew, if any poisons, in tliis cuiiiitiy, 
who can be pn'pai cd to decide tbe ques¬ 
tion. If tlie Neapolitan (!aihonaii aie 
really in alliance with any of the eiiipcroi’s 
disaffected aiihjects in Italy, his right of 
iiitciference rests upon a vciy ditrciciit 
ground, iirom jshat are commonly called 
the principles of the Holy Alliance I and 
he certainly may require the Neapolitan 
government to prevent their subjects from 
iotrigning iu his dominions ; and in case 
of their refusal, may consider them as ac¬ 
cessary to such intrigues. This right is 
plain and undeniable ; but the principle 
will not apply to the Spanish revolution, 
unless it oan be shown that the Spaniards 
are also bent on uniting Italy into one 
kingdom, and liave emissariesat work for the 
promotion of the scheme. We suspect that 
the SpimiBrde have enougli to do at home. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

EYSXHifnN, nPEnaN, and Voyageur, ,ahatl appear. 

Paeificiu and Cantab, have been received, and are under consideration*. 
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ON THE DKPRKCIATION OF 
« MAN.” 

It has been sometiiiiei. a&kod, " what 
benefit is obtained b> attributing lo 
human nature those degrading pro¬ 
perties which are tre<iueiith ascribed 
to it that character of our being 
t»Y which we are represented as 
totally eornipt; not only as having 
a proneiiess an»l a pro[»ensity to 
evil, and being “ very lar gone’' or 
removed from righteousin'ss, but as 
actually sinful by the very iiatikc 
which (iod gives us? It is asked, 
what advantage is derived, or ought 
to be expected from such a repre- 
sentatiou I The answer is. None. 
And if that depravity which n;ully 
docs exist among men greatly, ami 
even universally, be ascribed to a 
wrong cause, ami referrcil to God 
their Maker, which ought to he as¬ 
cribed wholly to themselves; if 
falsehood he thus proiiiolcd, God’s 
workmanship ho thus vilified, and 
himself calumniated, what apology 
can be ofl'ered for so gross and of¬ 
fensive a luis-stateineiit ? The no¬ 
toriety of which, and the iiidcfeii- 
sibleuess of it, require a constant 
watch upon such proceedings, .and 
the frequent exposure ol such in¬ 
sinuations. ’I’he eifcct, howev'cr, 
that arises often from such a doc¬ 
trine, to weaken or destroy good 
morals, is a very serious subject of 
apprehension. , ,, 

Thp whole seems to be resolvable 
among those who in the present 
times are the most laborious to in¬ 
culcate this extreme of statement 
‘ RjJMBMBa*\NCEB, No. 2T. * 


into one point: namely, the appli¬ 
cation of a principle in CFiristianity, 
contended for Irequenlly in error 
and excess; meaning, 1* aith alone, 
or at least as greatly superseding 
the elhcacy ol moral compliance • 
so as that man, being supposed 
essentially corrupt, totally deprived 
of all righteousness by his veiy 
nature, the nature which God has 
given him, may be considered as 
owing every thing to C.hrist; to the 
annihilation of every pretence of 
niei it,a:ven in the mere sense of com¬ 
parison, or of what God is plcasei 
lo consider and accept as such 
from his creatures. 

For this jmrposc, and to produce 
this inference, these vilifying dc- 
scriiilioiis of man, by nature, arc 
continually inculcated. 'The ad¬ 
mission, hovicver, ol this doctrine, 
is the veiy thing which all bad men 
rejoice at*. They avail themselves of 
it, and plead in extenuation of their 
criiuc.s, the authority of their teach- 
ers; that we are ** made lo sin” by 
our very frame and natural con¬ 
struction ; that sin is constitution^ 
to us; the very thing to be expected 
from U8. And if to this, any Cal- 

vittistic notions of Election and 
Predestination happen to he added, 
which have been sometimes wit¬ 
nessed, to what an extent of evil 
minds so deluded may be earned, it 
is painful to contemplate. 

• Is humility of mind, then, the 
thing proposed? And the abasing 
of all human pretension the object 
sought? True humility and a due 
sense of human infirmity will be 
.S 
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rightly understood by all wise per¬ 
sons and require no fallacious aid 
or prop to support them. Such doc¬ 
trines, tiowcvcr, do not favour nor 
prmlucc real liiiinility or abasement. 
There is a repugnance in every dis¬ 
cerning mind even to admit them: and 
if they liave any eflect at all upon 
religious minds, where there is any 
weakness in them, they produce 
unauthorized, and, therotbre, cruel 
apprehension ; and in stronger, con¬ 
tempt aiid'otfence at the insinuation. 

How much more suitable to the 
interests of truth and of religion, 
would be such delineations ot the 
human character, as might animate 
to all good works; might excite a 
warm and earnest aspiration after 
excellence; luiglit encourage men 
to cuiibider the real diflereiiccs of 
vice and virtue, tiiid those iintpies- 
tioiiable distinctions of mural ivortli 
which sc'paratc the wise and good, 
the virtuous and the exalted, from 
the lowest and the basest character 
which disgrace miiukind ! It is ob¬ 
served somewhere by Cicero, “ Na¬ 
turae enjuslibet speciuicii i\ naturA 
optiniA sumeiidnm est.” ** If a 
specimen of any thing is to be ex¬ 
hibited, it should be taken from the 
best instances of its kind.*' But 
the looking for speciinen.s of hiiinau 
nature among the worst e\am]>los, 
is 110 more just, than it would be 
** to take the estimate of morality 
in any country, from the exceptions 
to it in jails, or to look among the 
sick in hospitals for the criterion 
of health.** Do we, in judging of 
a frujt-tree, take our notions from 
the worst and most blighted instan¬ 
ces of its production ? What a 
miserable disposition then is that 
which lestds men to describe human 
nature as essentially and totally de¬ 
praved ; a ** mere mass of corriip. 
tiou," because there may be, and 
are, many very worthless charac. 
ters to be met with ; much real de¬ 
pravity and vice, in single instan- 
•ceHl Why not look also to the 
blighter side} to tlie virtuous, and 
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in' the resplendent excellence of 
many individuals; the nobk and 
the encouraging examples *of all 
sorts of goodness, charity, benevo¬ 
lence, holiness, (even allowing for 
human intirinity) which are conti¬ 
nually to be met with? why not justly 
appreciate the meritorious claims of 
approbation in the silent, unnb- 
tru'tive, instances of niqdcst worth, 
known however to God, and ac¬ 
cepted by him: those characters 
by which the depravity of others 
may be in some degree redeemed, 
aiul a blessing brought upon the in¬ 
terests of a people for the sake of 
the righteous that luay be found 
therein. 

We speak now only to the pos¬ 
sibility of such, which cannot be 
denied, and therefore to the pro¬ 
priety of not keeping out of sight 
that possibility, when we are speak¬ 
ing of the human character, and of 
tlmt degree of excellence tt> which 
it'is capable of being raised; be¬ 
cause representations to the con¬ 
trary have a direct mischievous ef¬ 
fect ; to discourage human eftbrt, 
and to depreciate human estimation. 

The statement might, indeed, be 
given^jinucli the other way, aud no 
lrut|i*or scriptural assertion be 
violated; if strong prejudice, or 
adherence to expressions often not 
much looked into, stood not in the 
way of such a conclusion. ,Thc 
terms of Scripture may be generally 
true, that there is no man who 
doth not offendand that no per¬ 
son (but our Saviour) ever was on 
earth who sinned not. But still, 
God be thanked, this is not neces¬ 
sarily an universal truth, and in 
every sense, even respecting the 
same individual, true, at all periods 
of his existence; though it may bn 
true of human nature collectively. 
And considering “ sin’* as a wonl 
capable of degree, which it clearly 
is, there are many, wc ina^ well 
hope and believe, of whom it may 
be truly said that they do not sin ; 
even as St. John says, (1 John iii., 
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9.) ** they cannot sin." It being 
their|iitention, wish, and aim, con¬ 
stantly to go right, their very sin¬ 
cerity miikes them, tor all religious 
purposes of safety to themselves in 
God’s sight, and for Christ's sake, 
not to go wrong; and if we may 
not rely on this, wc may as well 
give up at once all scriptural appeal 
upon the 'juhjeet. At all events we 
have ail Apostle w'ilh us. Such 
persons may, indeed, have, their 
“ negligences and ignorances,” their 
iidiriuitirs and surprizes, but these 
are not the things which consliiutc 
the word siu,” properly, and to 
be feared as such. Moreover, the 
very promise and assurance of the 
Holy Spirit; the. inti'ience of the 
divine agency in their heaits, though 
secret, real; ever improving their 
moral cliarnct/'r; conimuiiicaliag 
new and Jiicreasing sirenglli; puri¬ 
fying their thuiighrs and aiding their 
religious oiforts; all these give aii^ as¬ 
surance of so great a perfection in 
the human character, as a matter 
possible, and probable, upon sueh 
authority, (.without referring to mi¬ 
racles) that to lose sight of this, is 
in reality to judge but by halves, and 
very imperfectly, of the charueler of 
mail, as by reason, revelation, hol\ 
discipline, and the divine influence, 
it may bo accomplished. And who 
shall say, that experience does not 
justify this conclusion ? that he so 
well knows “ wliat spirit ho is of,” 
as that he can declare to what de¬ 
gree of excellence our sjiirits may 
not be raised by due cultivation? 
Witness the degree of self-eoutroiil 
in righteousness, of religious self- 
dominion, superiority to sense, and 
to all the powerful attractions of 
vicious habits, of which examples 
might be afforded in every age of 
Christianity ; (and even Heathenism 
could produce some)and witness the 
abundant instances which might be 
adduced among ourselves in com¬ 
mon life, and in every rank, of 
steady, virtuous deportment, in 
both sexes, in all orders an^l pro¬ 
fessions ; where the whole ol lilm is 


but one effort at holiness ; shining 
examples of all that is good, amiable, 
and praisewurthy,through tl^e various 
gradations of human intercourse. 
And is it wise, safe, defensible on 
any grounds, to rob such df their 
coiilideiice, to damp their ardour, 
by discouraging iiitiinatioiis as to 
tlie eflicacy of a holy life; in 'de¬ 
ference to any fallacious rcprcscii- 
tations concerning faith alone, or 
any other insinuations by which a 
doubt may be created, whether 
they w'ho by (iod’s assistance have 
“ pli'iiteously brought forth the fruit 
of good works, shall of God be 
plontcously rewarded.” The ten¬ 
dency of the times is unduly Soliti- 
diuii. Blit it is our duty to take 
ciire that utihersni truth he not sa¬ 
crificed to jiartiul opinion; the 
woikmaiiship of (iod not vilified; 
tlie image of our Maker he still re- 
ro.ciiized in man ; and that nothing 
be so jileaded for in Siiipture, as 
that the moral law' ol‘ the four Gos- 
j>els may be Mipersedeil by any sup 
posed authority of tlie laiistles. 

N. U. 


Ihc Tfslimcity borne by dhtin- 
guishid Lay nun to our Lord's 
IJivinity. 

Among the various means by which 
thri adveisaiics of the faith have eii- 
tleavoiiretl to cast a shade ol suspi¬ 
cion over it, and to prejudice inan- 
kind against its reception, one of too 
ancient date not to ha\e been no¬ 
ticed before, and too recently em¬ 
ployed not to call for observation 
again, is an attempt to bring all 
mysteries into disrepute, by refer¬ 
ring them to the ignorance, or reve¬ 
ries, or interested designs of tlie 
I priests who taught them. If all the 
tenets of a religion (it is said) were 
as clear and palpable as that * God 
will reward the good,' the most un¬ 
lettered hind would stand upon the 
same footing, in point of theological 
loro, with the deepest schooliuau. 
s 2 
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It is by throwing the pall of iiiysti- 
cisii) over the ductiines they pro¬ 
mulgate, and by wrapping their ob¬ 
ject of dith ill a veil too closely and 
thickly woven for vulgar eyes to 
penetrate, that the priests of the 
temple succeed in imposing upon 
their too credulous brethren, absur¬ 
dities the most gross, and of encir¬ 
cling themselves with a magic ring 
of reverence and awe, the holy charm 
of which woulti immediately be dis¬ 
solved by {dain truth, and coninion 
sense. This we are assured to have 
been uniformly the case among every 
people, and.under ctery form of 
religious worship; among tliohc upon 
whom revelation hail beamed, iio 
less than with those who hail never 
bowed the knee lo the (iod of Israel. 

are tuiiglit by a iiiodern (Uiris- 
tian writer (as hr professes liiiusclf 
to be), ‘ that religion has no myste¬ 
ries, unless wc make thiMn for our¬ 
selves.' Ami it is no new device 
among controversialists of his' reli¬ 
gious creed, to compare the absur¬ 
dities of the Romish Tiaiisiibstantia- 
tion with the catholic doetriiie of 
the ever-blcsseil Trinity. This e\ an¬ 
gelical truth, which bids ns, wbeii- 
ever we conteinjdate it, lift up our 
hearts to heaven in gratitude for its 
revelation, wo are told, was origi¬ 
nally invented, and is still preserved 
from oblivion, by the same spirit of 
mysticism. It is the interest of the 
priesthood to uphold at least, now, 
what they found almtily invented 
and estahlishcil; and though, as sen¬ 
sible men, they cannot but be alive 
to its absurdity, whatever sentiments 
they really entertain, they have too 
much worldly wisdom to express 
them. We are again and again re¬ 
minded, that the Divinity of our 
Saviour is a doctrine of the clergy ; 
that liberal minds which have not 
been contracted,and debased by th» 
nhackles of school divinity, must re¬ 
ject the worship of Jesus as the 
sacrifice of fools; and that however 
swoilen may be the nuiks of its 
champions among consecrated di¬ 
vines, the wisest and best of the 


laity will always lie found marshalled 
among the advocates of iinsojlliisti- 
cateil truth.** 

Now when we consider that in no 
branch of knowleilgc is it more true 
than ill theology, that a ‘ little learn¬ 
ing is a daiigeroiis thing,’ it wouW 
be matter of surprise indeed, it 
many were nOt found to cspou&e 
that cause, whose argii/nents are 
more da//ling than solid, and all 
present themselves on tin* surlace. 
When too we rellcct, that beliet in 
llic mystery of our redemption, re¬ 
quires a greater share of liiiiiiilily 
than is nsuallY found in a mind that 
has hastily acquired a siiinticriiig ot 
shewy learning, but bus not reaclied 
that depth ol science at which his 
own knowledge convinces him ol his 
own ignorance, we niiivt expect lo 
find (especially in ll^cse days, when 
all ilriiik more or less deeply «1 I be 
foiiutuin of instiMctioii), numy who 
have gone far enough lo elierisli a 
hope of sigiinli/iiig llieinselves, by 
exposing vulgar eirois, but hsive 
stopped iiuicb hboil of that piiinl, 
when they would pereeive that llie 
evror had lurked in their own mind. 
'I'ho dissent ol men like these will 
not be as dust in the balance agaiiisl 
the credit of a religious tenet. 1 am 
aware, tliatsoiiie laymen ol ackiioiy- 
'edged ability have not believed this 
doclriue; but a n■l>ml•ll^^ reflection 
will remind ns, that they havealiMost 
all been wholly unbelievers. It is 
not that tlm^ bail* leeeived the 
Bible as the word of CJod, and pro¬ 
nounced Christ’s Divinity not to be 
found there; but they have rejected 
revelation altogether. Their con¬ 
duct is, at least, in this point consis¬ 
tent. With them however we have 
nothing to do at present; our ai|;u- 
ment is solely with those who ac¬ 
knowledge the Testament m the 
record whiijh Ood gave of his son 
Jesus. And whilst we do not feel 
the weight of Rfty objection to oiir 
faith-, from the opposition of philo¬ 
sophy, falsely so called; we cannot 
but hail with comfort and gratitli4'e 
the testimony borne to its-most eju 
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alttfd doctrines» by men wlibse ta- 
If'iils^iid attainnieiitB have reflected 
liutioir upon the human race; and 
who at the same time have never 
entered upon the sacred office of the 
pricitlhood. Men who have seen 
(Jiud in his works, and believed his 
word.'* IMeti whose profound ac- 
t|iKuntanre with the very depths of 
liiinisiii learniiie;, made them not 
lusluiiiied <)]' seekiiit^ in the Bible tor 
heavenly truths. Men who professed, 
“ Thy (Teaturcs have been my books, 
O (aud, blit thy Scriptures much 
iiKiic; 1 have soiiglil tlicc in the 
courts, flolds, and gardens, but I 
have found thee in tliy temple*.'’ 

'riicse reflections have induced mu 
to odor in my present, and the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the Christiau lle- 
innubrnnci’r, some testimonies borne 
to the Divinity of our Lord, and the 
doctrine of ih? Holy Trinity, by 
celebrated laymen among our coun¬ 
trymen : eouLeiviiig that no apology 
is needed for the interruption inihe 
order of time, to which the insertion 
of them in this stage of our argil- 
mciil luuv lead !• 

V ' 

I'he iirst witness of this class, 
whom wc purpose citing, is liobert 
Nelson, w hose truly, pious and Cbris- 
tian work upon Ibe festivals and 
fasts of oiir cliurcli, conveys, 
perhaps, no small addition to the 
pleasure and advantage of the 
reaijer, from tlie considuration, that 
it is tile work of a polished gentle* 
man, mid of one too .who never en* 
lered into holy orders, lie is one 
of that host of witnesses, who prove 
the iiijiistice of those men, - who 
would represent our religion as a 
morose and narrow spirited iiistitii- 
tiuii, suited only 'for hermits and 
recluses. His external endowments 

** Lord Bacon. 

t I'vrliaps it miglit be wdl to mention 
here, that though the writer of ttiese letters 
is desirous of tracing up to the days of 
Christ's ministry on earth, the catlmlic be* 
lief of bis full Divinity, he shall not feel 
himself bound strictly to observe the order 
4 of time, if circumstances seem to recoin* 
ttcBd s lioviiitioii'flrom it. * 


of nature and fortune, which were 
great, made his virtue and piety the 
more amiable and captivating, and 
his moral and religious Excellence 
stampt a real value upon those orna¬ 
ments, which without it have no 
intrinsic worth. But to proceed. In 
his second collect for St. Stephen's 
day, he teaches us to prayi^o our 
Lord in the true spirit of Christian 
love; the prayer, though excellent 
throughout, may he too long for 
insertion, wc will content ourselves 
with its opening and concluding 
words. 

Teach me, O blessed Jesus, to 
lay aside all angry and revengeful 
thoughts against my bitterest ene¬ 
mies, because thou requirest it, and 
hast shewn me the way by tliinc own 
perfect example,” &c.—“ And do 
thou, O blessed Jesus, forgive them, 
and recover them to a riglit sense of 
things, and make them ready to be 
reconciled, that I being enabled by 
iby gVuce to tread in the steps of 
thy Iirst martyr, Bt. Stcpiien, may 
receive that pardon irom thee, 
which 1 readily grunt to them, and 
without which I am undone to all 
etcriiitv. (iraiit this, C) Lord Jesus, 
to whom v^ilh tiie l^ither uiid the 
Holy Cliost be all lionoiir ami glory 
world without ciiit. Amen.’* 

Were a person desired to range 
through a beautiful garden, full of 
every flower that was pleasant to 
tiic eye, and every tree good fur 
food, and to select a certain limited 
number only of specimens of the 
produce of the soil and climate, his 
difficulty would re.«cmble ours, when 
out of the abundant store of pious 
reflections and primitive prayers of 
this pillar of our church, we arc to 
content ourselves with a few only of 
the proofs of bis faith in our Sa. 
viour’s Divinity, and, in the doctrine 
the Holy Trinity. We will re¬ 
frain from many that invite our 
transcription, and make only one 
more reference. His concluding 
prayer, for Trinity Sunday, contains 
these sentences. 

** Glory be to tlrce,. O God tkr 
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Father, for making man after thine 
own image, 

“ Glo([y be to Ihcc, O God the 
Son, for undertaking the work of 
(nan’s redemption, &c. 

** Glory he to thee, O God the 
Holy Ghost, fur those miraculous 
gifts and graces thou didst bestow 
npon fliine Apostles; and fur those 
ordinary gifts, whereby sincere Chris¬ 
tians in all ages are enabled to work 
out their salvation, &c. 

** Blessing and honour, thanks¬ 
giving and praise, more than 1 can 
utter, more than I can conceive, be 
given unto tJiee most adorable Tri¬ 
nity, Father, Sou, and Holy Ghost, 
by all angels, all men, all creatures, 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The excellent book of this excel¬ 
lent Christian is in every one's hands; 
and whilst the above quotations, as 
proofs and testimonies of his faith, 
are as fully conclusive as 1 hough we 
multiplied tliem tenfold, we cannot 
too strongly recomrachd the work, 
not only for perusal, and to gain cor¬ 
rect views on almost every subject 
of Christian interest, but as supply¬ 
ing a great variety of primitive and 
unobjectionable forms of prayer. If 
a greater nitiiiber of prottfs were 
needed, the enquirer will examine 
without disappointment, the praters 
for Christmas Day, Ascension Day, 
Good Friday, &c. &c. In my next 
letter, I puqmse examining the faith 
of Lord Chancellor Bacon, and Chief 
Justice Ilale. 

T. 

Oxford , 


ON THE LITUUGY. , 

To the- Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir. 

There are a few subjects brought 
forward in some late numbers of 
the Remembrancer, on which 1 have 
not yet seen any remarks. If the 
following observations are worthy of 
a place in your publication, they 
are, in the absence of better, at 
your service. 


In the number for July lost, 
there is a letter relating to the Eraycr 
before the Sermon. Your Corre¬ 
spondent regrets that the Prayer 
prescribed for this purpose by the 
Canon, has fallen into disuse. This 
form well deserves all the comincii- 
dation which he bestows npon it. 
It is, as he observes, an “ iiiiprc.s- 
sive abridgment of tlie^ Litany 
but this, if what I am about to ad¬ 
vance is correct, n]>pears a siitK- 
cient reason for its discontiiiuaiicc, 
according to the present usage of 
the Church. 

There is reason, and as some 
think, authority, for supposing, that 
the Communion Service in which 
the Sermon is enjoined, was origi¬ 
nally a distinct and separate service 
from the Morning Prayer, in ahich 
the Litany is included : and that it 
Mas performed at a'ditferent time of 
the day. Ciisfrnn, iioaever, has 
tUroM’ii them together: and, under 
these circumstances, the use oi* the 
Prayer, set forth in the Canon, 
might be considered as savouring 
too much of vain repetition. Tlie 
sermons before our Universities arc 
not preceded by the Prayers: the 
students having previously attended 
the service of the Chapels in their 
respective colleges, perhaps some 
hours before: the objection, which 
has been mentioned, is not, there¬ 
fore, applicable in this case.. In 
the other cases stated by your cor- 
res[ioiulent, the Prayer iii question 
is only used, as he observes, on 
public occasions, when some per¬ 
sonage is present in his oiltcial ca¬ 
pacity. Even ill our Cathedrals, it 
is probably not used in the absence 
of the Bishop. The precise time 
when it began to grow into disuse, 

1 do not pretend to determine; hut 
there seems good reason to con. 
elude, that the practice had some 
connexion with such considerations 
as have been now stated. The 
adoption of some Collect calling for 
a blessing on the instruction about 
to be given, seems, on common oc-, 
casidns, aud accojrding to the pre- 
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sent order of the Service, much more 
appropritite: at the same time, it is 
desirame lhat the ** solemn and af¬ 
fecting recognition” of the departed 
saints should be always introduced 
both for the ** joy and comfort it is 
calculated to afford,” and also for 
the encouragement it holds out to 
others to ** follow their good ex¬ 
amples.” ^ 

In the number of your publication 
for September, a correspondent asks 
for the authority which allows a 
young jjcr&on, not'in holy orders, to 
read the Lessons of the Church. 
The authority for this if; may be 
dillicult to find, further than the 
instances stated by himself. I am 
far frt»m wishing to appear an a«I- 
voeate fur any innovations, but I 
beg leave to submit to your con si. 
deration some circumstances under 
which such an* indulgence might 
reasonably be granteil. When a 
C-lergyman is iustilute<l to a small 
living, and tiiiils tliat only one sfer- 
mon has been usual on the Sunday, 
he may think it desirable to add 
another; now such a help as that 
wc are now speaking of, woiihl 
enable him to carry liis wishes into 
execution withour burtheniiig hi»ii- 
sclf further, if his bodily strength 
would not allow him to umlertake 
the whole himself. Again; there 
may be iiieumbents of small livings, 
who, from a bad state of health re- 
qiiire assistance in the performance 
of their duty. The only relief with¬ 
in their reaiili is the employment of 
a Curate, and the amount of his 
stipend, perhaps one fourth of the 
income of the whole living, can ill 
be spared from a family. The 
character of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, in the perform¬ 
ance of their professional duties, will 
not allow me to imagine that any of 
tliem would wish to adopt the prac¬ 
tice spoken of, but in cases of strict 
necessity, such as 1 have supposed: 
at the same time, it is a most impe¬ 
rative <lnty upon all who arc con- 
^ ceriied in it, to use every precaution 
that the couscqueace apprchdhded 


by your correspondent may be 
avoided, and to see that it be 
carried into effect in such ^ manner 
as not to ** derogate from the re¬ 
verence due to the Scriptures.” 

In the same number with the lost 
mentioned, is a letter on commen¬ 
cing divine service with singing. 
If all singing were confined to praise 
or thanksgiving, the impropriety 
poinlefi out by the writer could not 
be denied : hut is it not possible to 
select some portions of 'the Psalm« 
containing encouragements to public 
worship, or reminding us of the 
duties we have to perform w'heii wc 
thus assemble and meet together, 
admonishing us how wc may best 
])erform those duties, or begging a 
blessing on the service upon which 
we are about to entiT. The “ Veni 
Creator” seems expressly adapted 
and intended for this purpose: and 
the Psalms will furnish a variety of 
portions of a similar tendency. In 
Churches which have an organ, the 
approach of the Minister to the 
reading desk is generally announced 
by this instrument; in small 
Churches, where there is no organ, 
singing is the only substitute: and 
when it is made, as under the above 
mentioned regulations it would be, 
an introduction to the service, and 
not as it necessarily is, when it oc¬ 
curs afterwards, a constituent part 
of it, the impropriety noticed by 
yoiir correspondent, would, I con¬ 
ceive, be done away. 

npEnnN. 


SWEDEN BORGIANS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The Montlily Register of your Num¬ 
ber for November last, contained a 
iiplice of the erection of a marble 
tablet in St. John’s Church, Man¬ 
chester, to commemorate tlie fiftieth 
year of the incumbency of the rec¬ 
tor. A paper has been circulated 
in Manchester, giving an account 
similar in substance to that which 
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h&s appeared in your publication: 
it also contains a copy of the in> 
scriptioiv and some other remarks, 
which may perhaps be interesting 
to your readers. The following is 
the inscription 

To commemorate 
the Fiftieth Year of the Ministry 
of tiM Reverend JoilN CLowes, M. 
the first and present Rector 
of this Church, 
and to testify their 
affectionate esteem and veneration 
for the piety, learning, and benevolence 
of their amiable Pastor, 
with feelings of devout gratitude 
to Almighty God, 
who hath hitherto preserved— 
and with tlieir united prayers 
tliat bis good l*roviilence will long continue 
to preserve amongst them, 
so eminent and engaging an example 
of Christian meekness, purity, and love. 
‘Itie congregation 
of Ssdnt John's, Manchester, 
erect this Tablet, 
MDCCCXIX. 

The paper, after mentioning Mr. 
Clowes* birth and education at Man¬ 
chester, bis being admitted of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, and his 
election to a Fellowship in that 
society, which he resigned in con¬ 
sequence of being presented to the 
rectory of St. John's, concludes 
with the following words. " It is 
well known, from his writings, that 
at an early period of his ministry, 
he’became zealously attached to the 
theological writings of the Honour¬ 
able Emanuel Swedenborg, which 
he publicly maintained against the 
calumnies of the Abbi: Buruel and 
otiiers, especially on the ground of 
the scriptural views which they pre¬ 
sent of the great Redeemer; of the 
sanctity and sacred contents of the 
Holy Scriptures ; of the reality of 
a future state of existence; and of 
that pure order of life and conduct 
which leads to a blessed immor¬ 
tality.'* 

It would certainly be gratifying to 
leam from those acqnainteti witii 
the subject, bow far the visionary 
schemes of the Honourable Emanuel 
Swedenborg, accord with the sober 


doctrines of die Church of England: 
and whether it is necessary, ^espe¬ 
cially for a minister of that Cnurch, 
to have recourse to his writings for 
a confirmation of the important 
truths which are here said to be 
the ** ground*' on which those writ¬ 
ings have been " publicly main¬ 
tained.” 

I remain. Sir, your obedient ser¬ 
vant, 

Lancastriensis. 


RANTERS. 

To the JSditor of the Rt membrancer. 

Sir, 

The following Letter, which refers 
to the proceedings of the Ranters, 
and of other itinerants, in this 
neighbourhood, wa& lately scut by a 
Clergyman in the vicinity of this 
place, to a noble 1.4>rd high in 
office; but witliout any idea of 
making it public. However, as I 
conceive it breathes throughout a 
spirit of orthodoxy, loyalty,' and 
Christian unity, which ought by no 
means to remain concealed, he has 
been prevailed upon to give it up 
for publication, upon the condition 
of your atl'ording it an early place 
in the Christian Keniembranccr. 

Z. 

Spaldingf Nov, 2Tf 18!!20. 

Most noble and ever-honoured l.,ord. 

If the humble curate of an ob¬ 
scure country village may presume 
to break in upon your Lordship’s 
important avocations, 1 would rc- 
sjiectfVilly hope that passing occur¬ 
rences will be admitted as an excuse 
for my temerity. 

In times when the heralds of <lis- 
affectioii, and emissaries of repub¬ 
licanism, with revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples, ore traversing the country in 
all directions, ** with good words 
and fair sp^ches, deceiving the 
hearts of the simplewhen jim- 
agates and vi^abonds arc feeling^ 
the bationai pulse, and s^itating the 
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public mind with impunity; when, 
under the specious pretext of reli¬ 
gion, t^e peace of society is dis¬ 
turbed, mobs arc collected, and 
great numbers of the lowest rabble 
concentrated by imposing novelties, 
upon the approach of evening; 
when the vitals of our excellent 
constitution are mangled through 
the sides of our Established Church; 
when schisnt, sedition, and blas¬ 
phemy combine to raise their brazen 
crest, stalking through the kingdom, 
and unfurling their factious banners 
in every corner of the island ; when 
the Church is openly assailed by an 
organized banditti of strolling Me- 
thurlists vociferating Ranters, and 
all that impious train of et cateras, 
\i\ho, without either the substance 
or form of Christianity, nestle under 
the wings of toleration, and hurl 
detiaiiee at all ttiiistitiited autho¬ 
rities : when liirhulence and uproar, 
are substituted for pure aii<l unde- 
tiled religion ; when illiterate, coni' 
temptiblc, hut no less formidable, 
demagogues, lay tbeir unhallowed 
fangs upon the word of Cod, select¬ 
ing iiisuiate<l passages and garbled 
extracts, wliieb are toitureil into 
meanings ])reeisel) suitable to tbeir 
own pernicious pijr}>o.<»es ; wheu an 
audacious itinorant biitloon is exhi¬ 
bited before the gaping multitude 
us tlie holy Jesus }•; when the peo¬ 
ple are loudly called ujioii to follow 
a set *ol' ignorant miscreants, and 
have religion ** without money, and 
without pricewhen the regular 
Clergy are openly designated as 
“ blind guides, dumb dogs," and 

" The ling-leader of tiie mob that is 
hrie refeiivii to, a person of good 
property in an adjoiniiig pmish ; and lie is 
considered as head of the Methodists in 
tliis neighboiirliood. 

t Uunng the specchifiratioH, the leader 
kept walking round tiiu crowd, and work¬ 
ing himself into difierent pai ts of it; some¬ 
times vilifying the regular clergy, at others, 
(pointing to a strolling tatterdemalion who 
was mounted on a stool, and haranguing 
the mnltitude,) bawling out. See, that is 
Jesus! Harh, that is Jesus who now 
»fktahs! • 

KEMRMnKAN'CKR, No. 27. 


blind leaders of llic blindit is 
impossible for stupidity itself to mis¬ 
understand their meaning; and it is 
equally impossible for hoiiedit men 
to remain unconcerned spectators of 
such abominable proceedings. Sure¬ 
ly then, my Lord, it becomes high 
time to look about us, and see if we 
cannot, by consentaneous exertion, 
suppress an order of things more 
dreadful than Popery, with all its 
imputed horrors. 

1 may be wrong, my Lord; but, 
from a very lung experimental con- 
sidcralion of the case, it comes not 
within the compass of my abilities 
to separate the kindred ideas of 
schism and sedition, having ever¬ 
more found them so intimately 
twisted ami interwoven together; 
and, indeed, common reason cun- 
viiiecs me, whoever is an enemy 
to one part of the government, never 
can be friendly to the whole. 

Rciug so eircunistanced, 1 cou- 
ci'ive, it bebuves every true friend 
of the State, with c^cry true son of 
the (jhurcl), to unite as one man, 
and form a jdialanx, impenetrable 
ns a rock of adamant, around our 
saeretl religion and venerable con- 
hl Hut ion. 

1 am feaiful, my Lord, of tres- 
]>assiiig too much upon your valu¬ 
able (iinq; I am fearful of .soliciting 
mure Ilian may be proper for your 
Lordship to grant; but the solemnity 
of my ordination vow, the dispen¬ 
sation which is laid upon me, and, 
abo\e all, the awful responsibility 
which attaches to niy situation, 
make me anxious to be correctly 
informed, from high authority, whe¬ 
ther some edcctual method cannot 
be adopted of preventing entire stran¬ 
gers from coming into this parish, 
as the dusk of evening approaches, 
being designedly met by people 
froyi neighbouring parislies, parad¬ 
ing our streets with tuibulence and 
uproar, and when a sufficient rabble 
is collected, coming and placing 
themselves near my door, loading 
me, as an established minister, with 
opprobrious epithets, putting tbem- 
T 
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Mlves in threatening attitudes to¬ 
wards me, uttering direct blasphe¬ 
mies, prooiaiiniog themselves to be 
the refdrmers of Chcistiau faith uud 
Church discipline; and all this, 
under the clamorous pretext of 
being licensed hawkers and pedlars 
of divinity! By this means con¬ 
triving to hold political meetings, 
sub diOt under the mask of religion! 
and extracting money from poor 
men’s pockets by the sale of insig¬ 
nificant pamphlets 1 

My Lord, the decided opinion 
which I form of such proceedings 
may be, perhaps, erroneous; but if 
this be Christianity, it is impossible 
for any man to be a reprobate, or 
an infideL If this be not actually^ 

despising the government," I am 
yet, though an old man, to learn in 
what the crime consists. If this be 
not inflaming the publiv mind, and 
inciting insurrection^ 1 think it im¬ 
possible for men to be traitors. 
And if this be not " speaking evil 
of dignities,” 1 believe it impossible 
for sedition to have a beginning. 

My Lord, the conscientious dis¬ 
charge of my clerical duties here, 
for nearly nineteen years, under 
many bitter persecutions and per¬ 
sonal insults, has hitherto, by God’s 
blessing, prevented these noisy self- 
sanctified political niaraur^ers from 
getting any firm footing iu the pa¬ 
rish by what they call regular means, 
therefore they have lately had re¬ 
course to such surreptitious expe¬ 
dients for the purpose of trying 
their strength, increasing their num¬ 
bers, publicly organizing their system 
here, and adding this annoyance to 
all the other wickedness existing in 
this place. 

After again soliciting, as far as it 
may be proper for me to solicit, an 
answer; 1 subscribe myself, most 
noble and ever-honoured Lord, ^'ith 
respectful humility, your Lordship’s 
most obedient and most humble 
servant, 

Sttpendtarif T vrate «/ , 

near 8paldtmj,Lincolnthiie. 


FUNERAL CLOTH AT MARGATE. 
To the Editor ^ the Remembrancer. 

Sir, f 

I FIND erroneous opinions prevalent 
in so many parts of the country, 
upon the right to the funeral cloth 
suspended in churches, that I am 
persuaded you will prevent much 
litigation, by publishing the parti¬ 
culars of the Margate r:ase; which 
1 took pains to collect during a 
recent sojourn iu the Isle of Tliauet. 
Qn the death of the Princess Char¬ 
lotte, the churchwardens of Margate 
directed a mercer to put up mourn¬ 
ing in the church. When it had 
been there three months, the vicar 
caused it to be removed; and hav¬ 
ing given to the clerk and sexton 
the portions which they had been 
accustomed to receive, appropriated 
the remainder to his own use. Six 
months afterwards, a demand was 
made on the vicar for the value of 
t^ie cloth. Whether he returned any 
answer I know not; if he did, it was 
not satisfactory; for the churchwar¬ 
dens brought ail action, and reco¬ 
vered under the following direction 
of the judge. The freehold of 
the church is in the incumbent, and 
any mourning placed in it without 
his knowledge would be his of right. 
If his consent is asked, he may niakr 
his own terms, because he may re¬ 
fuse altogether. But in this case, 
it appears he did know that the 
mourning was to be placed in the 
church; and, relying upon general 
custom, made no claim. Therefore, 
as he stated no terms, he must give 
up the cloth.” 

Before the action was tried, the 
late Queen died. 'I'he churchwar¬ 
dens were requested by the parishio¬ 
ners to put the church in mourning, 
but refused. The vicar caused it to 
be done at bis pwn ex pence. 

The preceding narrative indicates 
an unpleasant misunderstanding be¬ 
tween the vicar and churchwardens; 
and those persons who are ac¬ 
quainted only with the newspaper 
re^iort of the trial, arc surprised 
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when I mention the conclusion of 
the business, so honourable to all 
the forties. 

When the trial lia<{ taken place, 
the churrhwaidens, by desire of the 
parishioners, presented to the vicar 
the full amount of all his law 
charges, with an assurance, that the 
question had been tried without 
any feeling of disrespect towards 
him. 

On the death of the late king, the 
name chiirehwardens put the ciinrch 
in mourning, and left the cloth at 
the sole, disposal of the vicar. 

VOY AGEUR. 


Letters from Archbishop King and 
the Earl of Strafford. 

Sep. 12,1717. 

May it ]>lease your Grace, 

I HAVE sent yodr Grace a large 
packet in answer to your Graqe^s 
two letters about the Convocation : 
1 have nothing to add, but that 1 
have likewise scut a piece of secret 
history with it, to be kept to your¬ 
self. It is a letter writ bv the Earl 

•0 

of Stratford, then l^>rd Licutetiunt 
of Ireland, to Archbishop Laud, by 
which your Grace will unilerstand a 
great deal of the humour of those 
times, of the temper of the Earl of 
Stratford, and how the Convocation 
wa» managed. 

Will. Dublin. 

• 

The Lord Deputy’s Letter to Arch¬ 
bishop Laudt referred to in the 
foregoing. 

Dublin Castle, Dec. 16,1634, 
May it please your Grace, 

This dispatch hath stuck long in 
my lingers, yet I am before 1 part 
with it now further emboldened to 
add to your Grace’s trouble, in cer¬ 
tifying how all hath gone with us in 
Convocation. My pardon for taking 
BO much of your leisure from you, 
will 1 trust be obtained through an 
assurance you shall not again hcaf 
from me until •after the holyda^s. 


Ill a former letter of mine, I ihen- 
tioned a way propounded to my 
Lord Primate how to bring upon 
this Clergy the Articles' of the. 
Church of England and silence those 
of Ireland, as it were aliud agens, 
which he was contident would pass 
among them. 

In my last, I mentioned to you 
how his Grace grew fearful he should 
not be able to elfect it, which awak¬ 
ened me that bad hitherto rested 
secure upon that judgment of his, 
and had indeed leaned on that be¬ 
lief so long, as had I not bestirred 
myself, though 1 say it, like a man, 

1 had been fatally surprised, to my 
extreme grief fur as many days as I 
have to live. 

The Popish party growing ex¬ 
treme perver'jc in the Commons* 
House, and the Parliament thereby 
in m'eat danger to have been lost in 
a storm, had so taken up my 
thoughts and endeavours, that for 
live (ft* six days, it was not almost 
possible for me to take an account 
how business went among them of 
the Clergy. Besides, 1 reposed se¬ 
cure upon the Primate, who all this 
while said not a word to me of the 
matter. At length, I got a little 
time, and that most happily, to in¬ 
form myself of the state of those 
allairs; and foulld that the Lower 
House of Convocation had appoint¬ 
ed a select Committee to consider 
the Canons of the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; that they did proceed in tiie 
examiuiition without conferring at 
all with their Bishops; that they 
hail gone through the book of Ca¬ 
nons, and noted such as they al¬ 
lowed with an A, and on the others 
they had entered a D, which stood 
for deliberandum: that into the fifth 
Article they bad brought the Articles 
of Ireland to be allowed, and re¬ 
ceived under pain of excommuni¬ 
cation, and that they had drawn 
up their Canons. 

I instantly sent for Dean Andrews, 
that reverend clerk who sat forsooth 
ill tlie chair of the Committee, re¬ 
quiring him to bring along the fore- 
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sati^ book of Canons as noted in the 
margent, together with the draught 
he was to present that afternoon to 
the House. This he obeyed, and 
herewith I send your Grace both 
tlie one and the other. 

But when 1 came to open the 
book, and run over their deliberan- 
dunts in the inargent, 1 confess I 
was not so much moved since 1 
came into Ireland. I told him, cer¬ 
tainly not a Dean of Limerick, hnt 
an Ananias* had sat in the chair of 
that Committee; however, sure I 
was, Ananias hud been there in 
spirit, if nut in body, with all the 
fraternities and conventities of Am¬ 
sterdam, that 1 was ashamed and 
scandalized with it above measure. 
I therefore said that ho should leave 
the book and draught with me, and 
that 1 did command him upon his 
allegiance, he should report nothing 
to the House from the Committee, 
till he heard again from me. Being 
Bins nettled, 1 gave present direc¬ 
tion for a meeting, and warned the 
Primate, the Bishops of Meath, 
Raphoe, and Derry, together with 
Dean Lesly the Prolocutor, and all 
those who had been of the Com¬ 
mittee, (the names I send you here¬ 
with also) to be with me the next 
morning. Then I publicly told them 
how unlike clergymen wiio owed 
obedience to their superiors, they 
had proceeded in their Committee ; 
how unheard a part it was, for a 
few petty clerks to presume to make 
articles of faith without the privity 
or consent of Stale, or of their 
Bishops; what spirit of Brownism 
and contradiction I observed in their 
deliheranda, as if. indeed they pro¬ 
posed at once to take aw'ay all go- 
vemmciit and order out of the 
Church, and leave every man to 
. choose hi.s own high ‘ place where 
liketh him best. But these heady 
and arrogant courses, they must 
know I was not to endure; nor if 
they were disposetl to be frantick in 
this dead and cohl season of the 
year, would I suifer them to be mad 
cither in Convocation or in their 
pulpits. 


First, then, I required Dean An¬ 
drews, as formeriy, that he should 
report nothing from the Committee 
to the House. 

Secondly, 1 enjoined Dean Lesly, 
their Prolocutoi', that in case any of 
that Committee should propound 
any question herein, yet that he 
should not put it, but break up the 
sitting for that time, aiid^ acquaint 
me withal. 

Thirdly, that he should put no 
question at all touching the receiv¬ 
ing or not of the Articles of the 
Church of Ireland. 

Fourthly, that he should put the 
question for receiving the Arthiles 
of England, wherein he was by 
name and writing to take their votes, 
barely content or not content, with¬ 
out admitting any t>tlier discourse at 
all: for 1 would not endure that the 
Articles of the C'.liurch of England 
should he disput'd. 

And finally, because there should 
be' no question in the Canon that 
was thus to be voted, 1 did desire 
my Lord Primate would be pleas<*d 
to frame it, and after 1 had perused 
it, 1 would scud flie Prolocutor a 
draught of the Canon, to be inclosed 
ill a letter of my uw'ii. 

This meeting thus biukc off: there 
were some hot spirits, suns of thun¬ 
der, among them, who moved that 
they should petition me for a free 
syuod : but in fiue, they could nut 
agree among themselves who should 
put the bell about the cat’s neck, 
an<l so this likewise vanished. 

It is very true, that for ail the 
Primate’s silence, it was not possible 
but he knew how near they were to 
have brought in those Articles of 
Ireland: to the infinite disturbance 
and scandal of the Church, as 1 
conceive; and certainly could have 
been content 1 had been surprised. 
But he is so learned a Prelate, and 
so good a man, as I do beseech 
your Grace, it may never be im¬ 
puted to him. Howbeit, I will al¬ 
ways write your Lordship the truth, 
whomsoever it concerns. The Pri-^ 
mate accordingly framed a Canon, a 
copy whereof you have here, which 
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I not so well approving, drew up 
one nwself, more after the words of 
the Canon in England, which 1 held 
best for me to keep us close to as 
I could, and then sent it to my 
Lord. His Grace came instantly to 
me, and told me, he feared the 
Canon would never pass in such 
form as 1 liad made it, but he was 
hopeful as hi> had drav^ n it, it might; 
be besoiigfit me therefore to think a 
little better of it. 

liut I confess having taken a little 
jealousy that his procce<iings were 
not open and free to those ends 
which 1 had my eyes upon, it was 
too late iu»w either to persiuule or 
aiiright me. 1 toiil his Loidship, I 
was res(dveil to put it to them lii 
those very words; and was most 
eouiident there were not six in the 
House tliat would refuse me : telling 
him, by the si^piel, we should see 
whether his Lordship or myself bet¬ 
ter understood their minds iii this 
point; and by that 1 vvouhl bo c'oii- 
tent to be judged. Only for order 
sake, I desired his Lordsliip would 
vole this Canon fust in the Cpper 
House of Convocation, umi so voted, 
then to ]iass the ipiestion ht.iieath 
also. 

Without any delay then 1 writ 
a letter to Di*an I.csly, the cojiy 
whereof 1 likewise send you, v\itli 
the ('anon eiietoscd, which accord- 
ingiy thatuftcniooii was iiminiinously 
voted ; first by the Bishops, then hy 
the rest of the Clergy, e\c<‘pting 
one mail (yon shall find his mime 
among the Committees) who singly 
did deliberate upon the receiving 
the Articles of England. 

'This being the true slate of the 
whole, 1 am not ignorant that iiiy 
striving herein will be strangely re¬ 
ported and censured on that side. 
Your Brytines, Penns, and Bens, 
with the rest of that generation of 
odd names ami nature, the Lord 
know's. 

Sure I am, that 1 have gone here¬ 
in with an upright heart, to prevent ^ 
a breach seeming at least, between * 
the Churches of Eiiirlaiid au*d Ire¬ 


land. Yet in regard I have been 
out of my own sphere, I beseech 
your Lordship to take me so far 
into your care, as that you procure 
me a letter from his Majesty, either 
of allowance for what 1 have done, 
or for my absolution, if I have gqne 
too far, and this letter the rather, 
tor that my intentions were sound 
and upright; ami that if it stand 
with your mind the Arlicle.s of Ire¬ 
land he hy a canon enjoinexl here to 
be received, 1 will iinrlertake they 
shall he more thankful to you for 
them upon their next, than they 
would have been this meeting of 
Couvoeafion. 

If your Lordship think Dean An¬ 
drews hath been to blame, ami that 
you would ehasti<.o him for it, make 
him Bishop of Feariis and Laughlin, 
doctor it without uiiy other cutiimen- 
danis thiin as the last Bishop; and 
then i asMirc he shall leave better 
behind him than can he racompensed 
out Jf that hislioprick, which is one 
of the nu’aiiest of the whole kingdom. 
You will find hy these tluplicates of 
my letter to the secretary, that we 
have gallantly overcome all difticul- 
ties on the tem[ioral side likewise, 
ami ended the session with huge 
udvantage to the crown: those two 
statutes of Wills and Uses being of 
greater eoiiserpieiice than can easily 
be di.scerued at first. Fur besides 
that they will increase the revenue 
of the court of Wards exceedingly, 
they do interest the crown in the 
cdu cation of aii the great houses in 
the kingdom; which in reason of 
state is a mighty great consideration, 
the condition of this kingdom well 
weighed. For formerly, by reason 
of their feoffees in tru^t, their per¬ 
sons .ilmust never came into the 
Ward; and so still bred from father 
to sun, in a contrary religion; which 
•now us they iu W^ard, may be 
stopped ami prevented, if there be 
thcat care used that were requisite. 
Beshles, these laws will free pur¬ 
chasers from fraud and collusion, 
wherewith the natives commonly 
ovetreach them, and so tacitly in- 
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vite the English to mingle more 
amongst them, and consequently 
plant civility and religion, and se¬ 
cure the kingdom more and more. 
So as now 1 may say the king is as 
absolute here, as any prince in the 
whole world can be; and may be 
still if it be not spoiled on that side. 
For as long aa his majesty shall have 
here a deputy of faith and under¬ 
standing, and that he be preserved 
in credit, and independent on any 
but the king himself, let it be laid 
as a ground it is tlie deputy's fault, 
if the king be denied any reasonable 
desire. Amongst the laws we now 
transmit, your grace shall tind those 
of the Church. I enclose you the 
title of them. Let lliem hut be 
back again by the beginning of next 
term, and you shall sec we will pass 
them every one. 

Good, my Lord, consider my last 
proposition for keeping this Parlia¬ 
ment on foot by way of prorogation. 
Weigh my reasons, which I co'hfess 
I take to be very sound; and if you 
be of the same opinion, 1 shall de¬ 
sire your grace to mind the king, 
how much it imports his service. 
And indeed so it doth, or else 1 am 
mightily mistaken. 

1 have no more wherewith to de¬ 
tain your Lordship; so craving par¬ 
don for these tedious dis)>atchcs, 
which 1 tear will be as w'ell weari¬ 
some to you in reading, as they have 
been exceeding much to me in 
writing, 1 remain your grace’s most 
humbly to be commanded, 

WtNTWOKTH. 

Lord Lyuty's Letter to the Prolo¬ 
cutor of the Lower House of CoU‘ 

vocation. 

Mr. Prolocutor, 

1 SEN D you enclosed the form of a 
canon to be passed by the votes of 
the lower house of Convocation^ 
which 1 require you to put to the 
question for their consents, without 
admitting any debate or other dis¬ 
cussion. For 1 hold it not fit, nor 
will suffer it, that the articles of the 
Church of England be disputed. 


Therefore I expect from you to 
take only the voices consentmg or 
dissenting, and to give me a parti¬ 
cular account how each man gives 
his vote. The time admits no de¬ 
lay ; so 1 further require you to 
peribrm the contents of this letter 
forthwith, and so 1 rest your good 
friend, 

Wentworth, 

Dublin Castle, lOth Der. l^i. 

The Form inclosed in the Letter to 
the Prolocutor. 

For the. manifestation of our agree¬ 
ment with the Church of England in 
tile confession of the same Christian 
faith and the doetrine of the Sacra, 
nients, we do ajiprove, and receive 
the book of Articles of Jleligioii, 
agreed upon by the Archbishops and 
liishnps and the w;hole Clergy in 
Convocation, holden at Loudon, in 
the year of our Lord God 1502, for 
the avoiding of diversities of opinion, 
and for the establishing of consent 
touching religion; so that if here¬ 
after any person whatsoever sliail 
presume to affirm, that any of the 
Thirty.niue Articles then agreed up¬ 
on are in any part superstitious or 
erroneous, or such as he may not 
with a good conscience subscribe 
unto, let him be cxconununicatcd, 
ipso facto, and not restored but only 
by the Archbishop, after repent¬ 
ance, and public revocation of such 
his wicked errors. 


The Christian Observer versus The 
Christian Remembrancer, 

Our remarks upon certain criti- 
(‘isins that had appeared in the 
Christian Observer, were concluded 
by a pledge to apologise for any un- 
courtcous terms that we might have 
used, ** if the Observer would shew, 
either publicly or privately, that he 
had not misquoted Collier, garbled 
Hooker, misrepresented Barrow, 
and falsely accused Mr. Todd of 
dedal iug that he preferred the He- 
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cusarjf Erudition to the Homilies.’* 
Christian Remembrancer, No. 25, 
p. 7 Sbme of our readers will be 
surprbed to hear that the work in 
question has bestowed upon us four 
pages of its last number, and twelve 
pages of an appendix, which was 
published on the same day as the 
last number, and has not adverted 
in the slightest maimer either to our 
charges, • or our pledge. Others 
with equal justice will feel equal 
astonishment at our conilescending, 
under these circumstances, to take 
any notice of our adversary. But 
as the writer seems disposed to bear 
us down by bold assertions, and 
even ventures to enquire whether we 
are satisfied with his exploits, it will 
be uncivil to deny him the privilege 
of an answer. 

The first remarkable passage in 
the Appemliy* is the following.-— 
** The Confession of Aug.sburg and 
its derivatives, ‘ the pride and glory 
of the Kefonnation,* little favour^ 
as Dr. Laurence has in a f'reat 
measure proved, the actual Calvi- 
nistic hypothesis; though their au¬ 
thors by the way, Luther and Mc- 
lancthoii, but especially the former, 
were in their own sentiments doc- 
triually Calvinists.” The admission 
contained in this passage is impor¬ 
tant, for it (troves that our ojt|)oiient 
has lowered liiA tone; the terms 
which he uses are indistinct, but 
this may be excused as he is con¬ 
fessing an error; and the broad as¬ 
sertion with which he concludes is 
complfUltf and unanswerably dis- 
proveil liy Dr. Laurence, in the 
eminent volume our critic has at last 
deigned to (teruse. The assertion 
however having been made, on the 
average not less than twice a uioutli, 
for the two last years, it is so firmly 
believed by the assertor that no 
evidence will induce him loixtracl it. 

We ccAnc next to Cranuier’s MS. 
notes on the Necessary Krudiliotif 
which had been referred to in the Re¬ 
view of Mr. Todd; but on which it did 
not occur to us to make any remarks. 


They appeared, as they stood in the 
Observer, to have very little to do 
with the question at issue, and we 
happened to be too indolent * to trace 
them to their source.’ This inex¬ 
cusable reliance upon the Obser¬ 
ver’s honesty has given him an ad¬ 
vantage which he cannot afford to 
lose, and he consequently proceeds 
to mi^epresent Cranmer's notes 
quite as grossly as he had misrepre¬ 
sented Collier or il/r. Todd. Strype 
tells the talc in a very few words, 
stating that ** a correction was 
made throughout the book, and the 
corrected copy sent to Cranmer to 
peruse, which he did and added his 
own annotations upon various pas¬ 
sages in it at good length.” The 
Observer cites these words, and 
adds, but without quoting any au¬ 
thority for the assertion, that “ these 
annotations were never adopted by 
the royal and right gracious re¬ 
viewer:” and then exclaims, with 
these annotutions looking them in the 
face, “ how can Mr. 'I'odd’s defen¬ 
ders assure us that the Erudition was 
Craniner’s own book !” Let the 
reader rcavl the following paragraph, 
and then give the praise ami rreorn- 
()eiice of an honc>l iiiqvudeiice to 
him who inoat deserves it. 

By far I he greater |»art of Cran- 
mer’s notes refer ti> some manuscri(>l 
additions that had been made to the 
book, since he had last seen it. He 
says again, “ U is better as it is 
|>rinted.’’ “ These words may sl.nid, 
but they were better as they were 
before.*’ “ This paiticle (an A’c.) 
1 confess I never well understood, 
neither as it was by us made, nor as 
it is now.” These (vassages are 
quoted from the F.ithers of the 
Engli')h Ciiiireh, p. iiti, 87 ; and the 
Editors of that work make the fol¬ 
lowing remark. “ It may be proper 
to observe, that the passages from 
* the King's Book, referred to in 
Crannier's Annotations are some¬ 
what different in words fiom any 
jinuted edition of the work that the 
’ Editorshuve yet seen; but it is not 
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diflicult to trace tlic expressions 
contained in the MS. to their pa¬ 
rallel passages in the edition of 
1543/’ p. 70. The simple fact 
therefore is this: Cranmer wrote 
some remarks not upon the hook, 
but upon certain proposed additions 
to the book; and his disapproba¬ 
tion of these additions produced 
such an effect that they are not to 
be found in any printed copy of the 
book. So much for the gratuitous 
and unfounded assertion, that his 
Annotations were never adopted hy 
his royal master ! Wo have not 
compared them all with our printed 
copies; but if the Christian Obser¬ 
ver will take the trouble of going 
through the task, he will probably 
find, unless the Editors just quoted 
arc mistaken, that every objection 
was admitted and acted upon; and 
that the work uas published, as 
Cranmer had left it, and without a 
single interpolation or omission of 
which he disapproved. . 

With rcspeci to the publications 
and suppressions of the English 
Bible under Henry VIII., the Chris¬ 
tian Observer quotes some passages 
from Strype, which if neither garbled 
nor falsified, are of eoiisiderable im¬ 
portance. But we cannot see that 
they affect our previous statejiieuts 
and arguments; and we will proceed 
to compare them with the histoiian 
from whom they profess to be ex- 
traded, and to shew flu ir real bear¬ 
ing upon the point in discussion, as 
soota as the critic has replied to our 
graver accusations. 'fhe whole 
question respecting the authors, and 
the authority of the Erii<Htioii, is a 
fair subject of controversy: mir 
charge against tlie Observer is, that 
he has handled it most unfairly. On 
the former the most candid ami up¬ 
right men may differ ami may ei r; 
the latter is a lasting disgrace either^ 
to him or to us. 

But the most extnioidinary por¬ 
tion of the Appendix yet reiiiaiiis : 
at the distance of tw'elve months, 
from the time when he' first under, 
took the task, the critic ahsoluiely 


ventures to confeont the Erudi¬ 
tion witli the Homilies : and he in¬ 
troduces the parallel passages hiith 
the following unfounded declara¬ 
tion. ** Our Examiner asserts the 
similarity, nay, the identity of the 
following passages,” page Cfl2.— 
Now our Examiner had made the 
same ridiculous liluiidor respeditig 
Mr. 'J'odd, and we exposed it in the 
following words: “ They (some. 
fpie.stioii.s that had been put by the 
Observer) assume a fact which is 
not proved, and must bo laughed at 
whenever it is lucntioned, viz. that 
Mr. Todd maintains the identity of 
Henry’s formularies, wdiicli teach 
seven sacraments, transuhstantia- 
lioii, the celibacy of the Clergy, 
and communion under one. kind, 
witli the formularies of Edward, 
which reject them all. The word 
identity is never used 'by Mr. Todd," 
A.e. C'-hri.stiaii ite/ueiiihriiiu er, page 
U51. When will the Christian Oh- 
servi r confine himself to fads i Not 
in confronting the Erudition and the 
Homilies, for the job requires eaii- 
ti<»u, dexterify, and co(*liiess. He 
liegiiis therelbre hy saving, that 
whoever reads his parallel jiassages, 
will either admit that he is iii the 
right and we are in the wrong, or 
eaii have no undvrslandin^ in com¬ 
mon with the ('.iiristiaii Observer. 
The cxpre.ssion is most felieilous : 
and were we gifled w'ith the imagi. 
iiutioii and wit of our adversarv, who 
first puts his own words into our 
mouths, and then is us facetious 
upon theiii as if he had invi'iiled 
them purely from the love of fun, 
we should declare that there ap¬ 
peals to us lo he something very mi- 
cummoii either in his iindeistanding 
or in his hoiiealy. Bui before the 
eiirtain draws up, one other squib 
must be let olK, and the Christian 
Observer very sagaeiousU assures 
bis readers, that his critical acumen 
has enahleil him to discover that we, 
his adversaries, are conscious that 
we arc in error, and wish to be out 
of it. He shall help ns. In the first 
half fxige of confronting there is 
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nothing remarkable. In the second 
the following instance of plain deal* 
ing occars. The parallel passages 
in the Erudition and the Homily on 
Faith are inconveniently similar. 
The critic deems it expedient to con¬ 
ceal this fact and transposes the 
clauses which he extracts from the 
Homilies, so as to produce the ap. 
pearance of a diflerence where there 
is almost an identity. The untm- 
portant word in brackets is also in¬ 
troduced into the following sen¬ 
tence, lost its meaning should not 
be perceived, ** The foresaid faith 
is [necessarily'^ idle, unfruitfnl, and 
dead.” This is begging the very 
fliiestion in dispute. The fourth 
page of the confronting contains the 
following remark upon the parallel 
passages respecting justitication. 
" Though the above admirable and 
scriptural definition of Justification, 
[that ill 4116 Mouiilus] at once puts 
to shame the crude, ill-digested 
dogmas in the other coliiniti, [tltat 
in the Erudition] and though the 
differences are many, both verbal 
and rcalf yet we consider it the 
most favourubie parallel we could 
have given; and wc arc far from the 
nnchuritablcncss of stigmati/iug all 
persons as Papists, or even all Pa¬ 
pists as heretics, who might use a 
language somewhat approximating 
to the other side. * Both might 
with ir\getiuity be construed to mean 
something like the same thing.’ ” 
Christian Observer, p. 865!!! Was 
there ever so liberal and candid a 
controversialist? First, if we have 
common understanding we cannot 
pretend that the statements are si¬ 
milar ; secondly, both by ingenuity 
may be construed to mean the same 
thing ! First, Mr. Todd and his 
advocates are Papists, denying the 
very foundations of the Reforma¬ 
tion, viz. Justification by Faith; the 
Erudition is Catholic and Popish, 
and unnecessary, and a hundred 
other things that it ought not to be, 
and then after the lapse of twelve 
months, when he comes to confront, 
'he transposes, one paragragh* and 
Rzmembramcexi, No. 27. 


puts an absurd interpretation on 
another, and of the third he charit¬ 
ably admits (though it is the most 
important of the whole) that it e^ 
proseimates to the other side! He 
asks at the conclusion, whether we 
have had enough of his confrontings. 
We answer. No; let him complete 
his undertaking, and confess at the 
end, what his readers will have seen 
from the beginning, that the doc¬ 
trines which lie compares arc sub¬ 
stantially the same. Having set out 
with accusing us of feeling that we 
are in error, and wishing to be out 
of it; and having found in the course 
of his comparisons that the charge 
recoils upon himself, let him abstain 
from further cavilling, and apologize 
for his misconduct. 

He has apologised to Mr. Todd 
in a manner highly to his credit; 
and that proportion of our readers 
who are not familiar with the Obser- 
ver,will please to understand, that he 
always meant to treat Mr. Todd 
with great respret. The charges of 
bringing in scnii-popcry on the 
shoulders of the Reformers, of con¬ 
spiring with the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury to take down the doctrine 
of Penance from the shelves of the 
Lambeth I.ibrary, of which Mr. 
Todd was then keeper, and to intro- 
duc,, t^ic same (not the shelves but 
the (<ct’trine) into the Church, toge¬ 
ther with the more serious accusa¬ 
tion of advocating a system of mis. 
called Protestantism, with the in¬ 
tention of opposing the cause of 
genuine good works and scriptural 
holiness, were never intended for 
Mr. Totld: but whom they w'ere in¬ 
tended for, or to whom they will 
apply, it will puzzle the ingenuity of 
Mr. Todd himself to discover. One 
word more concerning this respected 
gentleman. The critics hint that he 
his own defender. We aflirm on 
the contrary, that he has no connec¬ 
tion whatsoever witli what we have 
published on this subject. . Our ob¬ 
ject was not to vindicate him but his 
'doctrine; in the course of our en¬ 
quiries, we perceived the singular 
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ill'treattuent which he had ex- fame time, in no small degree, origi- 
pcrienccd, and we submitted our nal, and promising the highest utility, 
discovery to the reader and to the His plan comprised two separate 
public. It is curious as a specimen establishments, the one for arr/trer/, 
of what the Church has to expect the other for a public education tor 
from the ktio\^ lodge and impartiality the ministry. By a retired educa- 
of the Christian Observer; and wc tion the Bishop explained himself 
arc convinced ti-.at Mr. Todd has not to mean that in which candidates 
been peculiarly ill-used, bill that fur orders, pursuing their studies in 
Dr. Laurence, and Dr. Cople.stuii, an institution in the country, may be 
Dean Kenny, and Dr. Burru\\, and supposed to be most fawmrably si- 
almo^t every other writer of whom tiiated for the purposes of <liligcnt 
the majority of the Clergy wouhlap- application, and for the culthation 
prove, has been reviewed upon the of those pious dispositions and se¬ 
same principles, if not by the same rious habits which arc essential cha- 
pen. ractenstics of the luini.stry. On the 

And these w orthies who are wrilh- other hand, it was not, he said to be 
ing under charges which they dare denied that there are eminent advau- 
not notice because they cannot an- tnges in a theological e<lucation in a 
swer them, bring us to the bar upon city. The powers of the mind are e.\- 
the evidence of a letter that ha's been pamied, strengthened, and puli.shed 
two years in their th*sk, and which by that extensive social interc<uirse 
accuses us of p'trty spirit. The letter which a city alone ailurds: the stu- 
is sensible, ami geuticinan-likc; and dent to<» is advanced in bis theolo- 
we heartily wi*!htilal the writer was gk-.d attulnmeiits, and obtains use- 
a more frequent, and a mon* fnvour- fuV iiifttrniuiion as to every part of 
ed corre'.pondent. If these pages ministerial duly, and particularly as 
meet his eye ought they not to con- to the peiforjiitince of the olHces of 
vince him that there was no injiis- the desk and the pulpit, by'con- 
tiee in the olni^^^lion of which he staiit association with a greater nuin- 
complains; and that we were light her of clergy than could be acces- 
in asserting, that there was uo peri- sihle to him in a retired situation, 
odical mag.iziiie which the Church Daily mixing with society in the 
could acknowledge as its friend, hours of relaxation from study, he 
altho'igh the Chiisliun Ob-'ser^er was wdl possess superior ad\untages for 
already in e.xistence? gaining that knowledge of mankind 

without which, whatever may be lik 
talents or attainments, his miulstc- 
* THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY usefulness will be seriously ob- 
AT NEW YORK. structed. He, therefore, gave it as 

his opinion that the most perfect 
At the late Convention of tlie system with regard to theological 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the students would he that which admits 
State of New York, a plan for a of their enjoymcul of the advantages 
Diocesan Theological School was both of a retired and public edii- 
formed, and recommended by the cati»m. An<l, therefore, it may be 
Convention to the support and pa- wise to make theological endow- 
tronage of the Episcoj^alians of that ments both in the country and in 
State. the city, and to afford to all who 

The Bishop of New York, Dr. H<j- may choose, and particularly to 
bart, brought the important subject those students, the inadequacy of 
under the notice of the Convention, whose, resources may compel them 
and in the Course of his address siig- to go through a theological course 
gested a system of Theological Edu- at the least expense in the country, 
cation, which appears to be, at the the means, during the last twelve 
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months of their term of study, of a 
residence in this city, and of availing 
themselves of tlie advantages of a 
theological establi&hiiiciit. 

Ill pursuance of these riru's, a 
plan for an Episcopal Theological 
Education Society was laid before 
the Convention, which, after some 
discussion, was adopted witii emat 
unanimity, there being but eight^is- 
senting voices among one hundred 
and fourteen members. The consti¬ 
tution thus approved seems to unite 
very happily that general power of 
supervision in the great body of all 
wlio are tlircelly interested in the 
welfare of the institution, which can 
best insure a confidence that its 
fuiiils and reputation will never be 
ilirected to ends hostile to the inten¬ 
tions of its benefactors, with the 
more eilicient coptronl of a smaller 
body of managers for the ordinary 
details of business, \iud combining 
the whole with a due siibordinatmn 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the diocess and the clinrcli. 

The following are the leading 
and most important articles of the 
constitution : 

Its object shall be the promotion 
of theological education, by the es¬ 
tablishment of professorships, and 
by furnishing aid to cambdates for 
holy orders. 

The Society shall be composed 
of thv Ilishop and such of the clergy 
of the diocess as shall not dceiinc 
to be members, and of such other 
persons as f>haU contribute annually 
a sum not less than two dollars, or 
at one time a sum not less than 
twenty'five dollars. 

The ollieers of the Society arc a 
President, (who shall be the Bishop 
of the diocess,} and a Board of 
Trustees, which shall consist of such 
of the Clergy of the diocess as arc 
members of the society, or at least 
thirty Vice-Presidents from differ¬ 
ent parts of the diocess, and not 
less than one hundred and fifty lay- 
members of the Society from diftcr- 
fnt parts of the diocess, a Secretary 
and a Treasurev. 


The Board of Trustees shall ap¬ 
point annually from tlieir t>wn body 
a Board of Managers, consisting of 
nut less than twcnty-uiic in number. 
—’Shall have power to make bye¬ 
laws, rules, and regulations, as well 
respecting the estabiishnient and go. 
veniincnt of schools, or seminaries 
for tlicologio.ll instruction, us touch¬ 
ing the disposition of its iiiiids, and 
the general management of its con¬ 
cerns. Provided, that such bye-laws, 
rules, and regulations, slmli not be 
ropugiiaiil to the constitution of the 
Church, or to the canons of the ge¬ 
neral or State conventions. 

The Board of Managers to con¬ 
sist of sixty members; to have power, 
with the concurrence of the Presi- 
tlent, to appoint professors, teachers, 
librarians, and other officers, provi¬ 
ded they shall have been nominated 
at a previous meeting of the Board, 
and to remove professors and otlior 
officers, under certain specified re¬ 
gulations. 

Any congregation or society, or 
anv iiidiviiliial, or association of in- 
di\i(iua1s, contributing twciity-thuu- 
sjiid dollars towards the foiindiHg 
of a ])rotVssorship in the city of 
New York, or ten thuiisuud dollars 
towards fouiidiiii; a professorship in 
the interior of the dioce.-s, shall be 
considered as the founder nr found¬ 
ers of Mich pn>fessorship, and shall 
ha\e tile right of nomination there¬ 
to, subject to the appiobation of the 
President and Board of ^lanagers. 
Professorships so founded, shall 
bear the name of (he rounders, or 
such name as they may designate. 

The same parties coiitrlbuting two 
thousand dollaislbr the founding of 
a scholarship, shall have tlie right to 
nominate, from time to time, the in¬ 
dividual who is to have the benefit 
thereof; and such individual pro- 
dixring the like evidence of his qua¬ 
lifications as is required by the ca¬ 
nons of rtie Church in the case of 
candidates fur holy orders, shall be 
qntitlod to gratuitous instruction in 
any seminary which the Society 
may establish ; and also to receive 
v 2 
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ftnnnally the intereit of the said 
Sam* at die rate of five per centum 
per annum. But such individual 
shall be subject to all the rules and 
reflations of the institution. 

‘escont“ 




thousand dofiars for the founding of 
afellowship, shall have the right, from 
time to time, to nominate from thestu- 
dents who shall have completed the 
prescribed courac of studies, the in¬ 
dividual who is to have the benefit of 


been so long fostering in her bosom 
and which she had religiously che¬ 
rished there throughout the trying 
period of her merciless persecution. 
With this as her only endowment, 
she has been struggling for upwards 
of thirty years to perform the func¬ 
tions oi a Christian Church in the 
face of all those difficulties and dis- 
coftagements which religious licen¬ 
tiousness is well known to generate 
wherever it obtains the dominion: 


the same as a fellow of the institution. 
The fellows, whilst unmarried, and 
pursuing in the institution the course 
of theological studies prescribed by 
its regulations, shall have access to 
the library, and admbsioii to all the 
lectures, and to be entitled to re¬ 
ceive annually, for a term not ex¬ 
ceeding four years, the interest of the 
said sum of five thousand dollars, at 
the rate above mentioned. It shall 
be the duty of the fellows to per¬ 
form such literary and theological 
exercises as shall be assigcied to 
them; and if any fellow shall pur¬ 
sue any profession or employment 
otherwise than in the service, or by 
permission of the institution, or shall 
fail at any time to comply with the 
rules ana regulations thereof, he 
shall forfeit his right to the benefit 
of the fellowship. 

Money contributed by will to any 
of the above purposes to be under 
the same regulations. 

We have given this statement a 
place in our pages because we hail 
the institution as an auspicious omen 
in tliese days of rampant latitudiiia- 
rianism, that the episcopalians of 
one at least of the United States 
have not fallen victims to the con¬ 
tagion. We cannot forget that the 
American church is the first born 
of our own church’s oiTspriiig. The 
same rude hand which tore her from 
our bosom, stripped her also of gll 
the means which we had munificently 
provided for her support: ^nd when 
she lifted up her head again, after 
the democratic phreuzy had subsid 
ed, she found herself destitute of 
every thiiw but that genuine spirit of 
primitive Christianity which we had 


and our readers in our former num¬ 
bers have been put in possesion of 
the progress which she has made. 
Highly creditable to her as this pro¬ 
gress is, it has been materially check¬ 
ed by the mortifying necessity of 
sending even those of her sons who 
were destined for the ministry, to 
be educated in sciuinarics where her 
own faith and worship wen* ex¬ 
ploded, and whcrc"only those con. 
ceits and imaginatums which had 
wrought her downfall, and which 
hhve since leagued themselves against 
all definite formularies of faith, pre¬ 
vailed. This new display of Chris¬ 
tian energy therefore is one of very 
momentous import, and we should 
condemn ourselves as deficient in 
those feelings which our Creed binds 
us to cultivate in the article of “the 
Communion of Saints,” if we did not 
take a very lively interest in the 
measure, and at least commend it 
to the good wishes of our readers 
for its success. In times of greater 
prosperity and fewer domestic 
claims upon us, we should do more 
than this; for whilst such vast sums 
are exported from our country for 
the making schism Catholic, it 
would, we confess, be gratifying to 
us to send out some small symbol of 
persevering attachment to the Cn- 
iholic Church; and whilst society 
upon society are lavishing tens of 
thousands in propagating the unity 
OF COMPROMISE, AND INDIF¬ 
FERENCE, we should have enjoyed 
beyond expression the obsolete sin¬ 
gularity of having drawn together a 
lew hundreds as our ofiering to- 
walfls the maintenance, of th^ 

UNITY OF FAITH. 
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Tht Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty. 

Mr. Editor, 

The letter of a correspondent in 
your valuable Miscellany for De¬ 
cember last, which so clearly states 
the whole case of the parish officers 
of Stretton upon Dunsmore, and of 
the prosedution to which they were 
subjected by the excitement and sup¬ 
port of the Protestant So¬ 
ciety FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
llELiGious Liberty has a very 
strung claim to public attention. 
In this particular instance the So¬ 
ciety have met with a set of men 
who were not to be iutiuiidated into 
cither submission or compromise, 
and thus their proceedings have 
been exposed in open court, and 
arc made matter of public record. 
They have met ^Iso with those 
who arc a consolatory exception 
to Uie too prevalent inditTcrcncc 
towards the strides now making 
by religious faction to establish 
itself in power; and thus has vigi¬ 
lance and research been employed 
in collecting all documents explana¬ 
tory of the transaction, and wc are 
put in possession of a well authen¬ 
ticated narrative, confronting the 
truth with sectarian misrepresenta¬ 
tions, and disclosing all the Society’s 
nianccuvres from the commcnce- 
inent of the attempt to disturb the 
parochial unity to its defeat. 

I have been led by your corres¬ 
pondent’s long-called for exposure, 
to bestow some pains on an enquiry 
into the origin, designs, and pro¬ 
ceedings of this speciously desig¬ 
nated Society. Your correspon¬ 
dents references to the Philan¬ 
thropic Gazette, directed me 
to one source of information; and 
where that failed me, the well- 
known materials of the EVANGE¬ 
LICAL Magazine pointed out that 
journal as a promising substitute, 
and though not so copious in ils 
details, it has been, except in one * 
or two instances, my only auiffiiary; 


and 1 have further limited myself to 
the reports of what has passed at ^ 
Society's anniversaries, that what¬ 
ever should be the issue of the in¬ 
vestigation, it might, at all events, 
carry upon the very face of it un¬ 
questionable evidence of its authen¬ 
ticity, being the Society’s own re¬ 
presentation of itself. 

The Dissenting Congregations in 
and about Loudon, have for a long 
series of years, been in the habit of 
appointing annually, Peputics to 
protect their Civil Rights,** wliose 
proceedings, in discharge of the 
trust confided to them, were so far 
from awakening jealousy that they 
scarcely excited public attention; 
it being indisputably the wish of the 
great body of Churclimen, that the 
civil rights of Dissenters should be 
respected equally with their own; 
and that they should have the fullest 
scope allowed them, for providing, 
in the way most satisfactory to them¬ 
selves, for the security of those rights, 
and for facilitating the means of re¬ 
dress whenever real grievances oc¬ 
curred. 

To a period as recent as the year 
1811, this Corps of Observation act¬ 
ing in behalf of the three denomina¬ 
tions of Presbyterians, Indepen¬ 
dents, and Baptists, was the only 
attempt at making a common cause 
of Sectarism, and maintaining its 
interest in tlio gross, by an associa¬ 
tion of persons at variance amongst 
themselves in their respective sys¬ 
tems of religious opinion. . 

In that year, a Bill was introduced 
by Lord Sidmouth into the House of 
Lords, with the concurrence of the 
most respectable Dissenters, for the 
purpose of laying under restra in t 
some encroachmeiils of recent intro¬ 
duction, which were debasing con¬ 
scientious dissent into religious licen- 
,tiousness, and in many otlier re¬ 
spects .abusing the Toleration. 

For the mpre effectually oppos¬ 
ing this legislative measure a special 
committee of dissenting deputies was 
appointed, and their success being 
complete, one of tlie banners set up 
8 
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in token of their ascendant influence 
was the Protestant Society 

TOR THE PROTECTION OF RE¬ 
LIGIOUS Liberty. Ewmg. Mag, 
July, 1811, p. 279. 

The circular on this occasion 
flows, as might be expected, in a 
high strain of exultation. It re¬ 
presents ** the Dissenters as va$t 
in numbers,’' but ** more important 
to the State for the.ir morals and 
usefulness,^' still ’* easily to be bro¬ 
ken” because ** scattered as single 
twigs,” and yet as ** the only public 
body who neglect by union to 
increase their strength.” It con¬ 
gratulates tlie whole fraternity on 
the auspicious circumstances, that 
** the propelling force of appre¬ 
hended danger" from Lord Sid- 
mouth’s Bill, bad ** beaten down 
the barriers of prejudice by which 
Dissenters were beparated,'* whilst 
the ** attractive torce of sacred 
principles had amalgamated them 
into a mass, which they trust will 
never be broken. This temporal^ 
union having” (as they proceed to 
state,) ** produced a desire, unani¬ 
mously expressed, that such advan¬ 
tages should permanently continue,” 
and that ** their perpetuity” should be 
promoted " by the immediate institu¬ 
tion of the new Society.” The struc¬ 
ture of the Society is then briefly 
set forth, that it is not to be a party 
or local combination, but a na¬ 
tional UNION of all Congrega¬ 
tions of every denomination assem¬ 
bling under the Acts of Toleration,” 
the effect of which is to be, that 
these Congregations, each of which 
is represented as “ an atom" in its 
separate state, arc by this “ gene¬ 
ral harmonious, systematic combi¬ 
nation” to be rendered, ** through 
the JDtvine blessing, a ,rock which 
tempests of persecution will ineffec¬ 
tually assailand as a grand iinale, 
of the scheme, ** an injurious at¬ 
tempt,” (Lord Sidmouth’s Bill,) is 
thus to be made productive of 
permanent benefit,” and to be. 
come ** an additional demonstra¬ 
tion that the Great Euler of events 


can out of evil extract unexpected 
good, and can cause even the wrath 
of man to turn to his praise.”— 
Evangelical Magamne, July, 1811, 
p. 281—3. 

It is a coincidence not to be suf¬ 
fered to escape observation, that 
whilst ** tempests of persecution" are 
anticipated in the above address, 
as louring over Dissentei;^, and are 
at once employed as a pretext for 
the projected confederacy, and as 
a provocative to horrify llic country 
congregations into it; another ad¬ 
dress siinultaneoiibly issued from the 
former protectors of their rights, 
congratulates them on ** those un¬ 
equivocal declarations against every 
species and degree of persecution, 
against every intolerant principle, 
which in the course of the cii.scussioii 
in question (viz. on Lord Sidmoulirs 
Bill,) had been draw'ii from persons 
of the highest rank, the brightest 
talents, and the most eflicient pub¬ 
lic'stations in the country;” and, 
from symptoms so favourable, it goes 
on to augur not merely the same lib'eral 
administration of the present laws 
relating to them, which it testifies 
that they had so generally and so 
long experienced; but “ the speedy 
approach of that fortunate period 
when the Legislature shall expunge 
from the statute book,” which it de¬ 
clares them to ** disgrace,” all penal¬ 
ties, restrictions, and disabilities, on 
account of religion.” Evangelical 
Magazine, July, lUll, p. 278. 

Ushered in by these opposite, but 
equally serviceable views of the 
state of public feeling with refer¬ 
ence to dissent, the Society was 
establislud. Six hundred congre¬ 
gations, of all dciiomiiiatioDs, im¬ 
mediately united themselves with 
it; and within three months congre¬ 
gational collections, amounting to 
near 4000/., were remitted, as the 
basis of a fund, for its support, be¬ 
sides individual contributions, of 
which (as it is stated) there is, from 
want of room, no specification.— 
Evangelical Maganne, Sept. 1811, 
p. W4» 
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To render its organization com¬ 
plete, the double responsibility of 
two Secretaries, Messrs. Pellat and 
Wilks, both of them Solicitors, was 
engaged; and that the nation at 
large might know as little, and the 
members of the confederacy as 
much as possible of its proceed¬ 
ings, the unwritten law of ** ciis- 
lom" provided that it should ** not 
print and publish a report, nor ad¬ 
vertize its meetings,'’ fPhilanth, 
Gazette, Maif 26, 1819,) “ whilst 
its more palpable statutes gave se¬ 
curity, that reports should be trans¬ 
mitted to every congregation cou- 


lai. 

tributing to the Society,” so accu. 
rate in the intelligence communi¬ 
cated, as completely to dispel the. 
ignorance which Dissenters have so 
frequently deplored. Evangelical 
Magazine, July, 1811, p. 281,282. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the sketch 
of the origin and constitution of the 
Society for the Protection 
OF Religious Liberty, which the 
documents referred to, have enabled 
me to prepare for the information of 
your readers; its proceedings shall 
be the next subject of investigation. 

Your obedient servant, 

Scrutator. 


Cfatm# aj iku JEsUAUthed Chmreh, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Claims of* the Established 
Church to exclusive Attachmait 
and Support, and the Dangers 
which menace her from Schixm 
and Indifference, considtred; in 
Eight Sermons, preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the 
Year 1820, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By 
Godfrey Faussett, M. A. late Fel¬ 
low of Magdalen College. Oxford. 
1820. 

The general scope of these Dis¬ 
courses is so plainly expressed in 
the title prefixed to them, that the 
outline which vve liecm it our ollice 
to give of the important ai^umcnt 
which they contain, can hardly re¬ 
quire to be prefaced or explained. 
We will only premise therefore, that 
all eiicmips of the Church, who do 
not regard her doctrines as unscrip- 
tural, will, if we mistake not, find in 
this*volume of Bampton Lectures, 
the reasons of its discipliuc so justly 
explained, and the importance of 
preserving that discipline so ably as¬ 
serted, that if they be but men of to¬ 
lerable fainic.ss, they will hardly be 
able to avoid a feeling of regret that 
ithey arc at enmity with a Church 


which can sustain its cause by a line 
of argument so powerful and so di¬ 
rect. Still more certainly may all 
its irresolute members find,in these 
pages taniple reason given to them 
for becoming its resolved and ardent 
friends, and if its friends, the friends 
of order and soberness, and of the 
authority which prescribes and regu¬ 
lates its movements. 

According to the plan which the 
al>le author has laid down, the first 
Sermon is a sort of introduction to 
the rest. Not entering into any re¬ 
gular argument on the nature of 
schism, or the character of that 
Church from which all deflection 
must of course be schismatical; this 
first sermon is chiefly occupied in 
preparing the reader to form a just 
estimate, in the present momentous 
times, of the great importance of 
the question at issue, and in iiicul- 
tating the manifest duty of paying 
the same, and an equally willing 
obedience to all the positive institu¬ 
tions of God, which we pay to his 
inunctions in tlie moral law. It is 
not, of coune, the meaning of the 
author that justice, mercy, and 
faith, are not always to be accounted 
vyeightier matters” tliuii any thing 
which is mere ceremony or disci¬ 
pline, but that a discipline pre- 





teribed kjf ju»t authority, (for in all 
cawa all depends npon that), maybe 
oafess, and no less properly, a Chris¬ 
tian duty, than the belief of the prin¬ 
ciple on which it is founded may 
properly be entitled Christian faith: 
that the practice of the duty may be 
no less, and no less strictly, incum. 
bent on us than the belief of the 
principle: even though that duty, 
to our apprehensions at least, is 
not possessed of the same inherent 
importance which seems naturally 
to belong to the principle. This is 
the very lesson which the history 
of Naaman, which the author refers 
to in p. 240, seems to have been 
specially intended to teach. ** Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers ofDa- 
mascus, better than all the waters 
of Judah ? May 1 not wash in them 
and be clean But why, if God 
prescribed to Naaman the use of one 
river rather than another for the pur¬ 
pose of cleansing his leprosy, should 
we be unwilling to think that he may 
have affixed his seal to one form ra> 
ther than another of Church disci¬ 
pline. We say not that the one case 
proves the other; but what we say 
is, that the two cases are analogous, 
and that the analogy is far more than 
sufficient to do awa}' all imaginable 
improbability of God's interfering 
in the discipline of tlie Church. 
And the whole history, it may be 
justly said of the Jews, is one con¬ 
tinued argument of the same sort. 

The second Sermon presents a 
summary statement of the nature 
and criminality of Schism, and ob¬ 
serves justly, that in the 

** Last pathetic disconrse" of oiir Savionr 
himself, ** with hia disciples, the point which 
he is the most solicitous to enforce, and 
which he labours to impress on their minds 
with such affectionate earnf^stness, is tlie 
necessity of a strict observance of the unity 
of liis Church; that his last bequest to them 
was * peace,' his, patting injunction, tlat 
they slionld * abide in him’ as * brandies’ 
in * the true vine,’ and love one another 
* as he had loved thembis last prayer, not 
only for hh own immediate disciples, * hut 
fbr them also ^ich should believe on him 
tbrongli their word, that they all might be 
one.’.” P.55. 
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The language of St. Paul, as might 
naiurally be expected, since he had 
to combat those divisions existing, 
which in the life time of his blessed 
Master bad not yet kindled into ac¬ 
tual being, is eminently decisive 
against the sin of schism; and our 
author rightly adds, that 

’’ It is not necessary, in order to consti¬ 
tute * this sin,* tliat men shopid have pro¬ 
ceeded to an actual separation from the 
Communion of a Clinrdi. A factious ad¬ 
herence to particular individuals or parties 
in religious matters, a neglect of subordi¬ 
nation, or a violation of established order, 
are quite sufficient to substantiate the 
charge in the sense intended by the 
Apostle.” P. 52. 

In truth such faction as is here de¬ 
scribed seems to have been the crime 
more in the eye of the Apostle 
throughout tlie whole of the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, than any 
odier of tlios^ numerous objects 
which his most comprehensive ge¬ 
nius embraced. The rest of this 
Sermon exposes the evasions by 
which schismatics try to repel, the 
charge of schism, such as their posi¬ 
tion that the sin of schism has refe¬ 
rence only to separation from the in- 
visible Church, and concludes with 
an application of the argument to 
the religious divisions of our own 
country. 

The third Sermon argues the ne¬ 
cessity of Episcopacy in a legitimate¬ 
ly constituted Church, its divine 
institution is traced in the writings 
of the New Testament, and confirm¬ 
ed by the universal practice and 
unvarying testimony of the early 
Church.” 

The fourth proceeds to discuss its 
permanent obligation, or that ques¬ 
tion which law forcibly argues, 

** Whether an instituted particular me¬ 
thod of continuing tlie priesthood be not 
necessary to be continned i whether an ap¬ 
pointed order of receiving a commission 
from God be not necessa^ to be ob¬ 
served, in order to receive a commission 
from him Law quoted, p. %71, 

Our author then refutes conclu¬ 
sively the objections which are com*/ 
monly made to the apostolical insti- 
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tution« or to tke existtetiOe from the 
earliest times, of au order of bishops 
possessed of powers more extensive 
than those of presbjrters, and estab¬ 
lishes the certainty of that uninter¬ 
rupted succession which we claim 
for our own Episcopal Church. He 
then argues forcibly and incoutro- 
vertibly against the objectiona which 
are raised qp the other side against 
the legitimacy of Protestant bishops, 
because their succession is neces¬ 
sarily derived through a Popish or a 
corrupted channel. 

** The unftinmled prejudice which would 
reject Episcopacy as itself a portion of 
Papal roiTiiptiun, can require no cotifuta- 
tion after tracing its origin to ages far an¬ 
tecedent to the lisc of the Papal power. 
I would only remark on the grossncss of 
the error which would consider the Church 
of Rome as even friendly to episcopal 
authority. By the#inprecedented subjec¬ 
tion of bishops to tlie absolute doitiiniun of 
the Pope: by i aising into consequence the 
varione urders of regular clergy in total in¬ 
dependence on episcopal jnrisdictioD; cAid 
finally by systematicaliy fomenting the re¬ 
ligious divisions of those whom she could no 
longer retain within hot own pale; she has 
done so much both to depress and to de. 
stroy episcopacy, that |Orae have not he¬ 
sitated to declare, that the tme source of 
Prcsbyteiian innovation .vas to be found 
not at Geneva but at Homei” P. ]()», 
184w 

The conclusion of this discourse 
displays so well aud so fairly the 
authpr’s merits both as an urguer 
and as a preacher, that we cannot 
resist tlie temptation to transcribe, 
though we must warn the reader that 
in omitting the not^s W'hich accom¬ 
pany it, consisting chiefly of proofs 
and citations, we deprive it both of 
ornament and of strength. 

** Of all the principles of Cliristianky, it 
would perliaps bo difiicult to select any 
one, wliich for ages maintained its ground 
leas questioned or less resisted tlian that of 
the episcopal transmission of the ChristiaU’ 
priesthood. Of the very existence of the 
ClMueh of Clirist on any other than ato 
episeopal foundatiem, onr pious tbrefatliers 
no conception whatever. It was re¬ 
served for the aspiring genius of a compa¬ 
ratively recent sera, to effect discoveries 
Vrh^ for fifteen centuries had baffled the 
KBMBMBRiLRCBB* No. 27. 


penefratidn of mankind; to develope mys¬ 
teries hidden from the contemporaries and 
fellow labourers of inspired Apostles; to 
throw contempt on piiociplra which the 
blindness of heresy and the r.uicour of 
schism had not hitliei to pre‘<iiiiic!l to violate, 
to sow the seeds of inti>imin.)ble divisions, 
and supply the advocates of Papal tyranny 
with the only plausible arguments they ever 
possessed against oOr glorious Reformation. 

It is well deserving onr attention, 
however, that tlic original framers of the 
Pieshytcriaii discipline, so far from pro- 
foi>sing tliat decided hostility to episcopacy 
which tlieir siicccssors atterwards adopteii, 
diotinctly avowed * their veneration for it, 
and pleaded necessity alone as their excuse 
tor Its rejectkni, inextricably implicated a» 
they found it with cormptions and usiirpar 
tions of Rome. And Calvin himself pro¬ 
nounced those to be * worthy of every 
anathema' who would not reveieiice it, 
and submit themselves to it with the utmost 
obedience, where it was to be met with ia 
its Icgilimaie form. 

Itnt awful is the hazard to those who 
once desert the beaten path of truth for tlie 
bye-ways of error and schism; and impres¬ 
sive is rile lesson aftbrded ns by the follow¬ 
ers of this deplorable innovation. Com^ 
inencing witli modest apologies for their 
unwilling rejection of a discipline, whpse 
anperior claims they even professed to al¬ 
low, they soon became enamoured of the 
work of their own handsthey searched 
the Scriptures, and imagined that they 
could discover in the imperfect notices of 
the procccdiiitrs of the iiiAint Church, the 
very model of their own inventions; until, 
at last, they scrupled not to arrogate to 
themselves exclusively every claim to holi¬ 
ness and truth ; ami scarcely less departing 
from the principles of their founder, tliair 
from those of the primitive Ciiureb, they 
deiiouncctl episcopacy as an unauthniized 
usurpation, intolerable to man, and in the 
sight of God, mihoiy, and aiiti-chiistiati^ 
and abominable, 

** From the attacks of those daring inno¬ 
vations, for a time but too successful, it 
pleased the Almighty to grant our Church 
a signal deliverance; an earnest, we miglit 
humbly hope, of his still'continued favour 
and protection, if the profane itulifference 
of too many of her professed adlierents were 
aqt a fiir more reasonable cause for alarm,' 
than the direct hostility ef her avowed- 
opponents. 

** Far be it front us to speak, or even hr 
think nneliaritably of these,, the compara¬ 
tively innocent posterity o the onginal 
authois of die separatioii. Educated as they 
are in prineiplei whixli come recommended' 
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to them bj tba claims of prescription and 
hereditary attacliment, who Hhall expect 
them to be adequately sensible of their de- 
eions course?—or, if they were, who shall 
assert tiiat, in those cases at least where the 
system baa been legalised by the solemnity 
of national decisions, the leuicdy is now 
either obvious or even leadily practicable ? 
But with regard to those, who, having 
been matured in the bosom of a pure and 
apostolical Church, shew themselves insciw 
sibie to the blessing, and indillerent to its 
preservation, is is difficult to prononiiee 
whether our predominant feeling should he 
regret for their derelietiou of principle, or 
apprehension for its too probable conse¬ 
quences. 

*• Without pretending to search for ar¬ 
gument in proof of what is altogether self- 
evident, I woold ask, whether the most 
enrsory glance at the disorganised condi¬ 
tion of the Christian world is not sufficient 
to convince us, that tlie only rhauce of le- 
union depends on a recurrence to those 
principles, to the desertion of whicii these 
disorders may be traced f whether, if 
Christians are once moic to be restoied,as 
relying on the gracious promises of God, we 
humbly trust they will be, to * one fold, 
under oue bliepherd,’ it must nut, to hn- 
n>an apprehension at least, be under the 
paternal sway of a mild and enlightened 
episcopacy, equally fiee from the chilling 
despotism of popery on the one hand, and 
the factious and tiiibiiicnt, and scarcely 
less overbearing spirit of presbyterianisni 
on the other other? 

Of this good * leaven,' a remnant, jea, 
praised be God for liis incrcie?, far more 
than a remnant, is yet left to iis. Be it 
ours then to clterisii that * leaven,’ which 
in his good time may ‘ leaven the wliole* 
mass of discord, and confusion, and seliism. 
And if the unbiassed suffrage of foieign 
nations once pronounced our Chnreli ' the 
ligiit of the reformation if the compas¬ 
sion of God, notwithstanding her manifold 
imperfbetions, still allows her to presnve 
her pniity of doctrine, and her truly apos¬ 
tolical polity; still pcimifs hei to reniain, 
beyond all question, the most eminent 
branch of piotestant episcopacy;—be it 
onrs tif manifest a more lively sense of these 
inestimable blessings, a more eai nest zeal 
for the maintenance of pfinciples too 
long neglected and impugned: that so she 
might hereafter be ' set up as an ensign fo 
the nations,* as a light to * guide’ their re- 
tnming * feet into the way of peace.'"— 
P. 191*-199. 

Semon V. on the necessity of a 
priMthood, directly authorized by 


a divine commission, states, first, 
from the Scriptures of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, that, from the remotest pe¬ 
riod, it has been the ordinary me¬ 
thod of God’s providence to com¬ 
municate liis blessings, and inflict 
liis judgments, by the intervention 
of deputed agents, (p. 2UB.) and 
this, both in the patriarchal times, 
and afterwards, by means of the 
levilical priestiiood. I'he author 
then argues (p. *21 ft.) that the Gos¬ 
pel dispensation, though it has su¬ 
perseded llie levitical priesthood, 
has introduced another to tlic vali¬ 
dity of whose ministrations the di¬ 
vine appointment is stiil indispensa¬ 
ble. 

“ Neither,” he adds, “ is it without 
ample came, that (hU nerrsisity of licanng 
and obeying their appointed teacher la im¬ 
posed on the followers of Jesus: und if 
they aie thus reqiiiietl to pay .siibiinssioii 
to a man * of like passions with* them- 
selves, assuredly It is uot for his honour, 
but for their luppiness, not as useful to 
hiVii, blit as beneficiai to thenwclvcs. They 
are required to attend on ids ministrations, 
becanse it has pleased God to constitute 
him the ordinary channel of conveying 
his spiritual blessings;—because, thniigli 
* taken from among nieii,' he * is oidained 
for men in things pertaining to (iud,’ or¬ 
dained for the sake and benefit and assist¬ 
ance of men, in all that relates to Almightv 
God, and to that eternal salvation which 
God only can bestow’,—because the mi¬ 
nisters of the Gospel are ‘ amhassadois for 
Christ,* and like ail other ambassadors, 
are the authorized messengers of their So¬ 
vereign, and exclusively charged with the 
glad tidings of ins kingdom;—because to 
tli«m,and no otheis, God * hath committed 
the word of reconciliation;'—hath com¬ 
mitted It to them, to make his gracious offers 
of peace and pardon to returning penitents, 
and appoiiiteil their office to be essentially 
instiiimeiital in sealing their reconciliation 
with liiiiiself.” P. !i!l8—ZZO. 

No part of this volume is more 
mabtcrly than the conclusion of this 
fifth sermon, in which the writer 
vindicates completely, from all im¬ 
putation of arrogance, those asser¬ 
tions of the importance of their of¬ 
fice, and of the exclusive claims 
to support, which the Christian 
clergy are called on to make. 
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** God's }(reatneB8 U often most eiKrctii- 
ally maijnified by the weakness of bis in¬ 
struments. And that we may not he in¬ 
duced to clniy ill men, and learn to think 
of men ahovc what is wiitten; that the 
eye of taitti may be guided to its pro|iLr 
object, and that the divine agency may nut 
be oveilooked in the tlioughtless admita- 
tion of its liiinible ministers, * the foulisii 
things of the world’ seem, on iiiaiiy ueca- 
siniis, to iiJiv<{. been putposel^ chosen * to 
confound the wise;* and we have this in¬ 
estimable Ml ensure' of thu Gospel * in 
earthen vesse h, that the excel lenry of (ho 
power may lie of God, and nut of tis.' 

** Iknl by the less cnthiisiastir, and nioic 
numerous portion of f,bjeetoi<-, by those 
who are disposed either to ilci y enliiely, 
or to reduce to eninpaiativc iii«mnifieaiire, 
the claims of ecclesiastical aiithniity, it has 
been coiiteuded, that the powers iliiis as¬ 
serted for the C'hiisliaii priesthood, are of 
a nature so cxti avagant, as to place the 
laity altogether at their meicy ; to inter¬ 
fere ill some iiu-asiiie with the pierogalive 
of God hiiiiself, .iiuf to cncouiage in the 
cleigy a degiee of spiiitnal pnile, altoge¬ 
ther inconsistent with the leligioii of the 
owly Jesus. If, indeed, an absolute niNi 
unconditional aiitnoit - were elaimed by 
them, the nbjcrtiuii might have weight. 
Blit assiiiedty so despotic a cuntiol is nei¬ 
ther piettiided or imagined. Was it ever 
conceived that none eiiulJ be saved hut 
those whom the clergy might think tit to 
absolved that the capricious oi mistaken 
refusal of tlie sacrnnieiital lites could in¬ 
jure him who was thus nijiistly excluded ? 
Aic wc to believe that Abimeli'ch would 
have eoiiliMicd in afUietinii, if Abia- 
hani had withheld his intereession r"— 
P. V34, 235. 

" It is not the least among the trials of 
the clergy, at the prosi-iit day, that they 
cannot assei t then exclusive claims to the 
exercise of the Chiistiaii ministry, and vin¬ 
dicate the lioiioiir of their divine coiiiiniB- 
sion, without being thoiigiit to seek their 
own glory, and iiienrring the chaige of ar¬ 
rogance and spiritual pride. What cliaige, 
however, could have less foundation in 
truth and reason? Can those be fairly 
chargeable with arrogance, who regaid 
themselves but as humble instruments in 
the hand of God, acting hy his sole ap¬ 
pointment, possessing no efficacy in the 
communication of grare and pardon, from 
any personal qualitication of their own, and 
none whatever so long as they art in con¬ 
formity to his sovereign will? Can they 
derive any encouragement to spiritual 
pride, from the recollection tliat, if tliej^per- 
n>rm Hieir office‘according to the inten¬ 


tion of him who appointed it, tlie beBe6t 
acertim, not to themselves, but to others; 
but that, if they neglect or abuse it, them¬ 
selves and none else incur the guilt and 
piinisliiiient. 

** But if they are, nevci Iheless, convinc¬ 
ed, by the word of God himself, that they 
bear his sacivd com mission, must tliey be 
deemed arrogant for having the courage to 
avow it ^ Is the ambassador censured as 
presiimptiioni for deciai iiig tiie ci rand on 
winch he is scut? There is a * woe' de¬ 
nounced against them, if they * prcaeli not 
the Gospel:' will they be exempted from 
that woe if, through an unworthy compli¬ 
ance with the humour of their profane 
contemporaries, they suppress all mention 
of their divine comniissinn, and leave iLelf 
people inadequately impressed with the 
importance of their sacred ministrations, by 
wliieli grace and pardon arc to be convey¬ 
ed til their souls, the souls for which tbem- 
solves are appointed to * watch,’ the souls 
of which theiiisclves must give account." 
I*. 207—240. 

Wc must now be brief in what 
we have to say of the remaining 
Scinions. 'J'lic object of the Vllth 

** [s* to point out the necessity of some 
degree of external form towards maintain¬ 
ing the internal spirit of religion among 
men;—to prove the aiithoiity of the 
Chinch, in appointing such regulations as 
she deems to be coiidurive to the decent 
and profitable erlcbration of religious wor¬ 
ship, and the duty of general siibmissioo 
to tliat authority, so long as it is exercised 
within its dne limits, and violates no prin¬ 
ciples of snpeiior obligation ; and to shew 
not only the strict lawfulness of the conrsa 
pursued by our own Church in these par- 
tieiiiai's thus left to her discrclion, but tlie 
positive and important benefits resulting 
from her decent and edifying forms, and 
more especially fiom her admirable La- 
tnrgy, in comparison with the supposed 
advantages of the very opposite mode 
which has been adopted by her adversa¬ 
ries.’’ P. 250, 251. 

The Vlltli Sermon is on the Alli¬ 
ance between Church and State, 
a docii le implied in almost the 
whole history of our religion, from 
the date of its first establishment 
under Constantine. Warburton’s ar¬ 
gument is here cleared of its re¬ 
dundancies, and very clearly and 
logically put: and the discourse 
ends with a very powerful appeal to 
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nil who are interested in the welfare 
of the Church, on the importaoce 
of restoring, in some e/Fe.ctual mea¬ 
sure, ecclesiastical authority and 
discipline. That some restoration 
of its discipline is much wanted, its 
true friends, we believe, have long 
^een convinced: as we purpose soon 
to enter upon the subject at some 
Acpgth, we shall not now discuss the 
.different plans that might be sug- 
.gestcd : or even enumerate their ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages. Mr. 
Fausset wishes to restore the con¬ 
vocation to the rank of a deliberative 
and etffcieiit assembly. 

Sermon VIII. is on toleration and 
test laws, and on tests as necessary 
to the defence of those privileges 
of which, on the principles of the 
alliance, the Church is put in pos¬ 
session. Here the author argue:* 
incontrovertibly that 

** What is iisii.illy termed the patholte 
qwttioHf cauiiot, with any sliovv of rea¬ 
son. be considered to be siinpty tins : whe¬ 
ther a papist be equally entitled to onr 
confidence with other sectaries, which 
might, perhaps, in onr own case, be safely 
answered hi tbe afiiriimUve : but whether 
any sectary whatever ought to be fiilty ad¬ 
mitted to the same political rights, as the 
members of tiie naboiial ciiurrh: to which 
H cannot but reply, decidedly, in the nega¬ 
tive. For whicli of them rouid we con¬ 
sistently and fairly admit to the excbision 
of tlie rest? and if all were admitted, 
.wheis could we look for those excIliMv.e 
privileges which ronstitute tiie very essence 
of an establishment, and for that security 
;ffom hostile encroachment, which migiit 
fnsiire its permanence and peace.”— 
;S45. 34$. 

He then jwoceed^ in a line .of 
argument uof jess original, we be¬ 
lieve, than it is ingeiiioup, to coii- 
.tendMhat teat laws ure no lean ju. 
dicious, as they serve to give an 
encouragement to conformity, than 
as they serve to exclude from sta¬ 
tions of power, the absolute atid 
avowed enemies of the Cjiurch. 

" Itwill not,” be says, I presnwe, bp 
CQatem|8.d, that the larger po.rtion.of Audi- 
viduaJs ia. this or any other constry, era 
tiqi^ety pisipy and wt^mly attached tq 
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rdiglon fbr her own sake. Of those who 
are so among ourselves, aonm moat cer¬ 
tainly are to be found among the multi¬ 
tudes w|io have acceded from the cliiirrh. 
And the icinaindcr, that faithfid band, 
wlio love her from the purest motives, and 
with undivided affection; who would abide 
with her in every extremity, and shed tlieir 
blood in her detbnee, must be infinitely 
unequal to her protection, if ever they fail¬ 
ed in attaebing to Jier ranse a competent 
sliare of that religions indifiereiicc wliich 
too plainly coinprcliends the great bulk of 
the community. 

** Now, as this aid is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to tier secuiity, so arc the means of 
obtaining it most simple and infallible. 
For the self-same laws winch exclude the 
non-conformist from those sitnatiiuis of po¬ 
litical authority, which would put him into 
a capacity for injiiiiiig the Established 
Church, may be viewed in the additional 
light of an encouragement to conformity 
itself: and where, no difference of opinion 
existed of bufilcient moment to involve the 
sacrifice of duty and conscience, would na¬ 
turally and effectijally lead him to embrace 
her communiofi. Where the higher roo- 
ti^ves have lost tiu>ir influence, we must 
cuiiilesceiid to employ the ordinary re¬ 
sources of liiiinaii policy:—we must hold 
out some effectual enconragement to re¬ 
ligions iiiiily: we must make it men's in¬ 
terest to support, wiiat Uicy would otbei- 
wise be disposed to neglect. 

“ Of those who now rank as nieuibeni 
pf the Ettabli^Iied Cliiircli, and in fact con¬ 
tribute most effectually to her safety, how 
many must even chaiity herself admit to be 
totally ilestiinte ofChii<>tian faith!—how 
many more are there whose coiifimu'd in- 
diffeteiice could never of itself have at- 
tarhed them to any religious coinihimity 
.whatever! They have, ncvcrtliclcss, join¬ 
ed her staiiiiprtl; and why? because she is 
the religion of fashion and of the State: 
because they hgye discovered tliat slie is 
the only direct and nnohstnicted road to 
ttic more distinguished honours and emo¬ 
luments: or. because their ancestors having 
made the same discovery, the prejndures of 
their., cflucatipu .have been ^ed accord¬ 
ingly. 

** Now, whatever we may tliink of the 
character of such men. yet so long as nu¬ 
merical superiority is ne.ceisary to tbe ox- 
istence of our Chui-ch as an establishment, 
their aid is not to be rejected. ]Biit shidl 
we expect to retain that aid on tiie com¬ 
prehensive principles which distingujdi the 
liberidity of tlie day ? when all the exclusive 
rigbU of the Church should huve been finally 
nhs^oned. ^benont eqpecialfavonn w^i 
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no longer conferred on* tliem who are of the 
household of faith:’—^when every depart¬ 
ment of tile legislature, ever post of honour 
and authority, of trust and profit, should 
be equally within the attainment of every 
sect and persuasion, religious or irreligi¬ 
ous, to whirli of all tliose minor, but cer¬ 
tainly most prevailing motives, should we 
look for retaining the aid in question i 
Could we depend on fashion, whose ca¬ 
price might shortly enlist her in tlir. service 
of every onr of the more plausible heie- 
sies, when the Chuich had lost all that ap¬ 
pearance of superior consequenee, which 
roiild attract her? Could we rely on am¬ 
bition, whose views would be alike imob- 
stnirted in the ronventicle as in the 
chnrch? Could we hope to engage te/f- 
iuterest in our behalf, without one single 
advantage to offer to her acceptance ? or 
rather, could we have any reasonable ex¬ 
pectations of retaining her even in a state 
of ncniralily, when the prospect of sharing 
ill onr spoils must inevitably turn the scale 
against ns ? 

** Of all the motives of attachment, not 
strictly religious, one only roiild be, in any 
degree, relied on, and that but for a sea¬ 
son. ’The prejudices of education, and 
the impressions of early lite, would* no 
doubt retain some advocates for theeliurcii, 
as the establishment of their fathers, and 
the oitject of their habitual venciation. 
It docs, indeed, appear possible, that 
this principle might for some few years 
preserve from total ruin the falling for¬ 
tunes of the Cliiirch. But the source from 
whence it flowed would, from obvious 
causes, be daily beroiniog less and less 
copious; and long before it sliould be fi¬ 
nally cxiiansted, it would have reased to 
oppose any effectual resistance to tliat 
sweeping tide of more pievailiiig motives, 
whose roiitinnally augmented cunent 
tvould set direelly against it. 

** la a word, if there be any truth in 
what has here been advanced, one most 
powerful argument for rejecting the claiais 
in question lies within this short and sim¬ 
ple compass;—whilst wc maintain those 
exrliisive privileges which tempt indiflfer- 
ence to Join oar party, * those who are 
nut against us, will be for iis;' but if 
eaex, in compliance with the headstrong 
temper of the times, we consent to relin> 
qiiish these privileges, indifference mnst 
infallibly operate as schism, and * those 
who are not for us, will be against ns.’" 
P. 348—353. 

After this argument for the ad¬ 
vantages of a test, the author pro¬ 
ceeds to remove those objac^ns 
yv.hich are or'diimrily made to it as 


ineonststent wiUi justice, and recurs, 
ill conclusion, with his usual eaer^, 
to expose the evil of that religious 
indiftereuce, which is unconcerned 
for the dangers of the Establishment, 
and which, if we look to the true 
motive ftoni which it proceeds, is 
to be attributed in the majority of 
cases, to a carelessness for the in¬ 
terests of religion itself. 

To this imperfect sketch of the 
subjects of these sermons, we can 
now only add our earnest recom¬ 
mendation of them to all peisons, 
and we would still hope there are 
many, who approach the subject 
with that powerful interest which 
we ourselves sufficiently feel. We 
understand that the work has met 
with a favourable reception from the 
public, and wc cannot but congra¬ 
tulate tlie Church and its friends np- 
on the proof which is thus furnished 
of the increasing popularity of those 
sentiments upon Church government, 
which have long ago been advocated 
in the incomparable letters of Law 
to Bishop iloadley, and in Mr. 
Sikes's valuable work upon Parochial 
Communion. Mr. Fnnsset is evi¬ 
dently much indebted to both these 
writers, and we-rejoice in any event 
which gives additional circulation to 
these principles. 


jtn Inquiry, chiejly on Principles of 
Religion, into the Nature and 
Discipline of Human Motives, 
By ,hhn Penrose, M. A. formerly 
of C.C.C. Oxford; and Author of 
the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 
IBOa. 420 pp. .Svo. 10s. Od. 
Baldwin. 1820. 

A SURVEY of the various systems 
by which philosophers undertake to 
make men good and happy, has fre- 
‘quently been recommemled as a 
short and easy method of establish¬ 
ing the importance of zeveiation. 
^itid this mode of arguing becones 
m«re conclusive from day to day-. 
Since, in spite of all the assisteace 
that philosophers have derived! from 
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Christianity* they are neither more 
convincing nor more unanimous at 
present than they were two thousand 
years ago. In fact* for all pnrposcs 
of practical utility, the ancient liea. 
theus are decidedly superior to the 
modem. The former* if they knew 
less* made a better use of their 
knowledge; the latter* if they have 
the advantage of a greater degree 
of light* have yet so obstinately 
closed their eyes against its sun and 
centre* that they are afflicted with 
what nearly resembles a judicial 
blindness. The altered circum¬ 
stances of their hearers subject the 
latter to another difflcuHy. The 
most illiterate Christian may have 
accurate notions of duty* obligation, 
and virtue ; and until these nulioiis 
are obliterated, or at least perplexed 
and disarranged* the labours of a 
modern philosopher can produce no 
material eflect. Hence he enter¬ 
tains a hearty dislike to comnioii 
sense; paradox is his favourite pas¬ 
time* and his safest retreat. And 
if he misleads the Christian moralist 
by bis subtlety and speciuusness* 
he disgusts the admirers of natural 
religion by his folly. ** The privi¬ 
lege of reason*” says Hobbes, “ is 
al^yed by another* and that is by 
the privilege of absurdity, to which 
no living creature is subject but man 
only; and of men those are of all 
most subject to it that profess ]>hi- 
losophy. For it is most true, that 
Cicero saith of them* bomcwherc* 
That there can be nothing so ab¬ 
surd* but may be found in the books 
of pfailosophers.” Hobbes never 
made a truer observation; and bis 
commentators may fairly add* that 
of all the absurd philosophers whom 
the world has seen* none is more 
conspicuous than Hobbes hiintfelf: 
who by a gross abuse of great 
natural ingenuity* and great natura} 
eloquence* reared the fabric of de¬ 
spotic power upon the basis of an 
original contract* and rested the 
cause of immorality* and of mate- 
rialum*. upon the Scriptures. But 
kin kilinnts* and hia free use of his 
peculiar privilege, have influenced 


most subsequent writers upon morals 
and metaphysics* and some of the 
principal defects in the volume be* 
fore us may be traced to the opinions 
which Hobbes or his answerers in¬ 
troduced. 

Before his time* the English int- 
ported their ethics almost eiilircly 
from the Coutineut; aud the state 
of the continental ethicjt* as it is 
described in the preface to the 
Huctor Dnbitantium, loa^ cs no room 
for wondering at the ready admis¬ 
sion which Hobbes aud his follow'crs 
obtained. The Schoohneu hud bu¬ 
sied themselves in perplexing what 
God bad made plajn. “ Of the 
excellent and easy rule, ypolialum 
ante omnia reatiluendum. GabrieHus 
brings no less than threescore and 
ten limitations; aud to make all 
questions of that sort* and of the 
rule of conscience 'indetcrndiiable* 
Menochim hath seven hundred ninety 
and eight questions cunceridng i-*os- 
seefaion; and who is suflicient for 
these things ?” The writers on Ca¬ 
non Law were no better; the title 
of the law itself was Cuncordantia 
discordantiamm, and f)iie of the in¬ 
terpreters of the Decrclum, which 
is the best part of the canon, sets 
oUt by informing us that the word 
Decretum hath five and twenty sig- 
nifleations. So that there is a 
wood before ;yoiir doors* and a la¬ 
byrinth within the wood ; ami locks 
and bars to every door within that 
labyrinth* and after ail* we arc like 
to meet with unskilful guides.” 
These circumstances may help to 
shew why Hobbes became popular; 
and the following remarks of Skel¬ 
ton {Deism Reveahdt Dial, viii.) 
explain the manner in which that 
popularity bib influenced later times. 
** Hobbes's system at length yielded 
to an opposite one set up by Bishop 
Cumberland: this great divine re¬ 
presented human nature in a more 
amiable light* and spoke of mankind 
as benevolent beings* governed by a 
law of nature clearly .pointing out 
their duty to them* dilH enforcing 
the observance of it*, not oniv by 
pleasing sejf-approbations on doing 
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good, and by painful self-con vie- Another mischievous effect, which, 

tions and remorses upon doing evil, may be traced to the same source, 
but also by a natural sense of reli- is the dearth of valuable moral writ- 
gion..,.On this foundation, laid by ings which this country has exp^ 
the Bishop, all the moralists, whe- ricuced. Attention has been di¬ 
ther divines nr others, have since reeled in morals, as well as in theo- 


that planned their writings; but not 
without carrying their principles to 
a much greater length than he did. 
One who peruses their books, can 
hardly help thinking they looked on 
man as a being who stood in no 
need of assistance, either to make 
him an able divine or a good man. 
Tiiey have told us that the religion 
and law of nature arc clearly re¬ 
vealed in tlie breast of every man ; 
are of great, if not of sufficient 
force, arc eternal, indispensable, and 
bind the Deity liiiusclf... .These 
opinions have shewn themselves al¬ 
most ill every pulpit, and produced 
a set of iiiorulizi'jig sermons, in most 
of which it seems to have been for¬ 
gotten that tliere is still extant a 
book ealled the word of God.” 

These assertions are exaggerated 
even as they apply to tlie times for 
which they were written ; and many 
noble exceptions to the practice 
condemned by Skelton, have subse¬ 
quently appeared. But still his 
leading seiiliiiieiit is fur Icoiu incor¬ 
rect; and it happens, remarkably 
enough, that of the two writers who 
are must frequently quoted by Mr. 
Penrose, in the volume upon which 
wc are aliout to comment, the more 
distinguished, via. Bishop Butler, di¬ 
rected his leading sermons espe- 
cially against Hobbes, anil has had 
the merit of refuting him by argu¬ 
ments not justly liable to the ex¬ 
ceptions whicli Skelton takes to 
Cumberland; while the other, Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, by uniting Butler 
and Cumberland, and pushing the 
doctrines of both to excess, has 
furnished us with tlie outline of a 
system of moral philosophy which 
stauds in no need of revelation, and 
is obviously intended to supersede 
it. But we shall revert to this topic 
before the conclusion ot our xe- 
i|parks. 


logy, to separate and controversial 
dissertations, instead of to compact 
and complete systems; and the 
country which, during more than 
two centuries, has produced such a 
series of eminent writers, the coun¬ 
try of Locke, and Clarke, and But¬ 
ler, is not yet possessed of a stand¬ 
ard work upon ethics. Nay more, 
so unsatisfactorily has moral philo¬ 
sophy been treated, that the very 
name has fallen into disrepute; and 
wc find a learned and pious prelate, 
about sixty years ago, condemning 
the whole study as fruitless, and 
even pernicious. “ That such kind 
of learning,” says Bishop Home, 

" as that book (King’s Origin of 
Evil) is tilled w'itb, and the present 
age is much given to admire, has 
done no service to the cause of 
ti'ulii; blit, on the contrary, that it 
has done infinite disservice, and 
almost reduced us from the unity of 
Christian faith to the wrangling of 
jihilosophic scepticism, is the opi¬ 
nion of many besides ourselves, and 
too surely founded on fatal expe¬ 
rience.” The Bishop's incomparable 
biographer quotes and applauds this 
dcclaratioD; but while we admit 
with them both, that our ethical 
writers have often been in error, we 
cannot see why tlie whole science 
should therefore be condemned; 
and we suspect that very serious 
evils have been tlie consequence of 
its unqualified cundeiiination, coim> 
iiig, as iu the present instance, from 
persons of such higk authority in 
the Church, as Bishop Horae and 
Jones of Nay land. The great bu¬ 
siness of a Christian teacher is to 
apply the principles of Christianity 
to the impToveiiieiit of bis flock; 
and unless he carefully studies both 
the dispensation that is committed 
to liim; and the nature of those for 
whose instruction and benefit it ^ 
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designed, we know not how he can 
Bm>ty the one to the other with ac^ 
curacy or effect. It is certain that 
the erroneous views and doctrines 
of enthuaiasts are attributable chief¬ 
ly to their ignorance of moral sci> 
cnce; it is probable that the lessons 
of the regular Clergy would be 
more efficacious, if the nature, and 
appetites, and affections of men, 
baa been studied by them with 
greater regularity and perseverance; 
and the sceptic would be deprived 
of a principal source of his influ¬ 
ence, if we were no longer obliged 
to study natural religion in his 
school: but could find the science 
of ethics as briefly and perspi¬ 
cuously unfolded, and as firmly es¬ 
tablished in Christian as in heathen 
writers. We believe that the argu¬ 
ment may be carried much farther. 
For the more systematically we 
stuc^ the theory of natural religion, 
the more clearly shall we perceive 
the necessity and value of eevela- 
tian i and in an age in which atheism 
at least b out of fashion, and the advo¬ 
cates for licentiousness are either few 
or silent, Christianity cannot better 
he promoted among reflecting men, 
than by shewing that it rises fairly 
and naturally out of the soundest 
philosophy; and that every theory 
of moral obligation, of virtue, of 
prudence, and of self-controul, is 
either consistent with Christianity, 
and is strengthoied and confirmed 
by the Gospel, or b sophistical, 
saf-contradictory, inconclusive, in¬ 
effectual, and false. 

Oa these grounds, we were highly 
gratified upon taking up Mr. Pen- 
soee’s work, to find that his ** in. 
tentioB was no less than to apply to 
the whole scMMoe of morals the 
I»iaci|des- of religion,’* and to shew 
** that the two sciences of religion 
and marab anre* in tact one aqd 
utetover opinioa we may be com¬ 
pelled by impartral criticism to pro- 
ntmnee- respecting the success with 
whioh^ hb endeavours have- been 
ecowmd^ we have no hesitation in 
speaking' hsbightcnin of die nntuie 


of hb task, and of his qualifica¬ 
tions for a satisfactory accomplish¬ 
ment of it. He appears to be 
warmly attached to the science 
which he cultivates, and to have 
ransacked all that is mobt valuable 
in ancient and modern literature, in 
the course of his ardent and well- 
regulated pursuit. His religious 
sentiments are those of a pious un- 
sophibticated clergyman; anil he 
decides upon the moral questions 
that present themselves to hb notice, 
in a tone which b, at once, amiable, 
judicious, and correct. 

The first remark that we have to 
make may be thought rather unrea¬ 
sonable, because it applies to what 
the volume docs not contain. And 
the only defence which we have to 
offer on the occasion, is that the 
title page led us to anticipate more 
than we have found. ** An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Discipline of 
Human Motives,” appears to call for 
a wore precise investigation of what 
we include uuder the term motive, 
than can be found In the volume 
before us. Mr. Penrose assuiues 
that our affections, our desires, and 
our appetites are the motives, and 
properly speaking the only motives, 
by which we arc influenced : and he 
divides those into moral and im¬ 
moral, and into general and specific; 
but his reasons for the first assump¬ 
tion, are at best merely intimated, 
and we have no investigation of its 
merits or defects. We are aware 
that Mr. Penrose wishes to steer 
clear of metaphysics; and it is pro¬ 
bably upon this ground that he 
made the ombsion of which we 
complain. But as the nature of 
motives is a metaphysical subject, 
the ground is obviously untenable; 
and when he denies that habit has 
properly speaking any motive power, 
(P- 29.) and when he intimates that 
conscience is the regulator of mo¬ 
tives, and not a motive itself, bis 
assertions if true at all, are meta¬ 
physically true; and must be proved 
so by a subtle mode’ of reasoning. 
LoeWy in one of the least •atbAae’-^ 
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tory cliapters in his Essay, viz. flic 
chapter on Power, makes uneasiness 
the great spring of human action, 
the moving force which actuates the 
desires and the will. And one of 
his most judicious and partial com¬ 
mentators, Tucker, substitutes sa- 
tisfacliouin the place of uneasiness, 
and represents the former as the 
prime mo\cr of the human mind. 
The altcratTion however, though an 
amendment is rather verbal than 
real; for the uneasiness which arises 
. from the want of any thing, and the 
satisfaction that is anticipated from 
its possession, must always be co¬ 
existent, and of equal force and 
effect. But Tucker talks much more 
to the purpose when he sa\s that 
" a nmtive is the prospect oV some 
end actually in view of the mind at 
the time of action, and urging to 
utlain it.” And he adds a little hir- 
ther on, lli.it us llermogcncs was a 
singer even when he did not sing; 
and the cobicr rt':tains his name aft^r 
he has shut up his stall, and sits 
among his fellow topers at the two¬ 
penny club; so motives still pre¬ 
serve their cbaraeler witii ns while 
they lie dormant in the box, and ilo 
not operate in tlic scale. The in¬ 
troduction of motives by one ano¬ 
ther, is thus happily illustrated. 
“ Your coachman entered into your 
service^fora livelihood; this led'him 
to obey jour orders, wliicli dinreted 
him ‘to take care of your horses; 
this put him on providing hay for 
them, and that induced liiiii lo' in- 
quire where the best was to be had. 
While on his way to the market he 
thinks of nothing but the shortest 
road to get thither; this therefore 
is the sole motive he has now in view, 
but if the prior motives had not 
operated, none of the subsequent 
would have had any influence on 
him.” In another part of his work 
having subdivided motives into four 
classes, viz. motives of pleasure, use, 
honour and necessity ; he produces 
the following instance where they 
are all four in view at once. ** A 
man on bespeaking a suit of clothes 
REMEMBRA^(:£Il, No, 27. 


may do it because his old ones are 
worn out, and he must have some¬ 
thing to put upon his back; be may 
‘choose his piece of cloth from the 
closeness and strength that may ren¬ 
der it most serviceable, he directs 
the cut and make so as to appear 
fashionable, and perhaps orders a 
dab of gold and silver lace to plea<ic 
his own fancy.” Similar illustrations 
might be produced in much greater 
ubumiuiicc; and Uioiigh they do not 
shew, nor arc we by any means con- 
fldcnl that it can be shewn that Mr. 
Penrose U in the wrong when he 
uses the term motive as synonymous 
with the affections, desires, and ap¬ 
petites, yet they do prove that in 
common parlance the word has a 
wider acceptation; of which the in¬ 
correctness should not be merely as¬ 
sumed but demonstrated. The re¬ 
mark is more important because we 
are confident that the difticulty 
w'liieh most readers will experience 
on the'first perusal of Mr. Penrose’s 
book, i<« mainly, if nut entirely, to be 
attributed to the use of the word mo¬ 
tive as synonymous w ith aflcclioii and 
desire; and we apprehend that the. 
greater part of the obscurity might 
be removed by an introductory chap¬ 
ter, upon his own and upon the or¬ 
dinary signification of the term. 

But we proceed U» what the vo¬ 
lume does conlain. The preface 
gives a general outline, of the whole; 
and informs iis that the first part de¬ 
scribes that character of mind at 
which all men should aim who em¬ 
bark wisely in the pursuit of true 
ha|>piiics.s, the desire of happiness 
being both the greatest of motives 
and that motive which is most ap¬ 
pealed to by religion. The next 
point is to make an esfiniate of the 
ID cans by wliicli vve may be enabled 
to pursue and obtain the moral ob» 
jget which lia-s been luivl down. But 
the reatlor will be better able to un¬ 
derstand Mr. Penrose's design, as 
well as the remarks which we have 
to offer both upon the plan and upon 
flic execution of it, after he has read 
the following analysis of the con- 
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tents of tbe volume: an analysis to 
which we are confident that Mr. 
Penrose would not oMeot; but 
would admit it to be a rair though 
brief view of his system. 

The main principle is, that all 
systems of morals, which do not as¬ 
sume, as the first end of tjie science, 
the best preparation which it is pos¬ 
sible to make for the happiness which 
man may hope for in a future state, 
are essentially either false or imper¬ 
fect. Of a compfete morality the 
basis is religion. Justice and beiie- 
yolcucc are inadequate measures of 
it: and the human motives, which, 
in Scripture language, are spoken of 
generally as qualities of the heart, 
not the external acts to which they 
impel, are the immediate subjects of 
moral culture and discipline. 

On this principle the present trea¬ 
tise is founded; and the different 
parts of it, excluding from view the 
collateral matter introduced, may be 
arranged under the following propo¬ 
sitions. 

1. The best preparation for future 
happiness consists in the attainment 
of ^ a certain, habit or character, 
which may be described in general, 
(that is, if we presume the govern¬ 
ing power of conscience) as made 
up chiefiy of the religious or moral 
qualities of humility, justice, and 
temperance, of benevolence, grati¬ 
tude, and devotion, or as consisting 
partly in the just vigour, and partly 
in the correct regulation of the affec¬ 
tions, desires, and appetites, the 
specific motives which are natural to 
our frame. 

This character, justly balanced 
and composed, is the true object or 
pattern of human life. The first 
part therefore of the volume treats 
of those motives which may in them¬ 
selves be properly regarded as moral 
qualities, and of the place and uses 
of each of these motives severalljf 
in the composition of the character 
so described ; that we may thus ac- 
quire an accurate conception of the 
end which every wise man should 
pttrsMC. (Part i. chap, i—iii.) 


II. Those motives which may pro¬ 
perly he regarded as moral quali¬ 
ties (presunung, as before, the go¬ 
verning power of conscience, and the 
jurisdiction of reason or intellect,) 
are the virtuous ejections only. 
The desires may indirectly be instru¬ 
mental to the attainment of some 
true object of morals, and it is 
always indispensably necessary to 
keep both the desires aiud appetites 
under restraint; but desire and <^- 
petite are never moral per se. These 
positions are in strict dcpendance on 
the religious principle, and arc emi¬ 
nently confirmed and illustrated by 
the peculiar doctrines ufChristianity. 
(chap, iv—vi.) 

III. In the succeeding chapters 
are considered in turn the affections 
of piety, benevolence, sympathy, 
and friendship, and the nature and 
place of each of these feelings in the 
composition of a truly excellent 
character; and*^it is shewn particu¬ 
larly that while the limit or degree, 
in which every other principle should 
exist, is controlled and indicated by 
its subservience .to piety, (the dic¬ 
tates of piety and of an enlightened 
prudence being in all respects co-ex- 
tensive) true piety, though compre¬ 
hending all other virtues, is not 
itself comprehended in any. (chap, 
vii—-x.) 

IV. A chapter follows on the 
malevolent sentiments, (chap, xi.) 
another on temper, (chap, xii.) and 
another in conclusion on that regu¬ 
lation of the natural desires, which 
is essential to virtue nr excellence, 
(chap, xiii.) 

And thus is completed that deli¬ 
neation of character which forms 
the object or moral pattern of human 
life. 

PART II. 

In the second part of the treatise 
are considered the means by which 
this object is to be gained, or thb 
character to be acquired by man. 

I. And here, after some previous 
observations on the powers with 
which man is endued, and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he is placed. 
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points which it is of course neces¬ 
sary to iix before we can enter ra. 
tionally on any pursuit, the first 
position is that the primary rule for 
all who would aim at the acquisition 
of moral excellence, *' a rule which 
is at the very root of morals, and to 
which neither in nature nor import 
any other is comparable," is to 
obey in all things the dictates of 
conscience* (chap. i.—iii.) 

II. Under the strict aucf universal 
government of conscience, the active 
pursuit of some objeet or other be¬ 
comes the natural and proper food 
of the mind. But it is of the nature 
of every one of these pur-:uits to be 
prompted by some mo^vc or other, 
(chap, iv.) 

III. The pursuit jf the objects of 
the moral .itons, those of the 
ai'ectiun of piety iu particular, is 
the sort of puiliuit, which, where 
circu ustuiices permit, is by far the 
noblest, and has the best results. 
(The importance of these afiVctiotis 
as moral habits was before consi¬ 
dered in the delineation of moral 
character contained in the first part 
of the volume.) (chap, v.) 

IV. But circumstances, in the 
greater number of cases, restrict 
men to some subordinate pursuit, as 
the technical business or occupation 
of life; namely, to the pursuit either 
of some object of duire, or of some 
oliject of one of the natural appe- 
Htes', Still, however, all these sub¬ 
ordinate objects are to be puftued 
ill just depetidancy on the moral 
motives, as tiic natural fruit which 
those motives produce, or as being 
instrumental to their growth or pro¬ 
duction. (chap, vi.) 

V. What remains, therefore, is the' 
particular discussion of the nature 
and uses of the several desires of 
knowledge, power, money, and hon¬ 
our. Thus is added to the consider¬ 
ation of all those motives, which 
were before shewn to be actual vir¬ 
tues, or actual constituents of the 
moral character, that of the motives 
which are ins^mental to virtue: 
and thus is completed, by this view 


of human motives, a general scheme 
of the whole practical application of 
the religious principle to the mind, 
Hic particular case only of the regula¬ 
tion of the ajipetites being, for given 
reasons, omitted. (Chap. vii.—x.) 

VI. The last chapter (chap, xi.) 
is meant to illustrate the general 
scope of the doctrines so proposed; 
and there is a brief Appendix on 
some incidental questions, which 
belong principally to the science of 
metaphysics. 

The most cursory perusal of this 
analysis will have sufficed to con¬ 
vince the reader that the work b 
compactly put together, and con¬ 
tains a neat and useful system: but 
we apprehend that he will not be of 
opinion, that Mr. Penrose has ful¬ 
filled his intention of applying the 
principles of religion to the whole 
science of morals, or of shewing that 
the two sciences are in fact but one. 
This being the object that he pro¬ 
fessed* to have in view, why has he 
thrown such important subjects, as 
prudence and obligation into the* 
Appendix? They arc treated, as 
we .have already observed, as meta¬ 
physical questions, but then the re¬ 
sults of these questions are assumed 
as incontrovertible in the body of 
the work; and impede the progress 
of every one who does not assent to 
them. * But we will follow the ex¬ 
ample of the author in inverting the 
common line of argument; and set 
out with taking it for granted, that 
the desire of happiness is the great, 
if not the sole principle of men’s vo¬ 
luntary actions; and most willingly 
admitting, that every prudent per¬ 
son ought to make the best prepara¬ 
tion possible for the happiness 
which man may hope for in a fiiture 
state. This preparation then, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Penrose, consists in 
the attainment of what may be called 
a religious character; and that cha¬ 
racter is to be attained by due re¬ 
gulation of the motives. If these 
oints can be established, the theory 
efore us n made good. 

The importance of faming, and 
y9 
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inaitttainiiig rcligiuus habits, has 
been insisted upon so repeatedly by 
Christinn teachers, that this cannot 
he tlic point to which the author 
would call our special notice. It 
was by insisting upon the necessity 
of babitiiul godliness that Bishop 
Taylor, in his book upon Kej)eiit> 
ance, silenced the Papist, and the 
Fanatic; confounding the absolu¬ 
tions of the one, and the instantane¬ 
ous conversions of the other: and 
Paley says, that the formation of 
religious hhbits is one of the proper 
exercises of virtue. But we do not 
conceive that Mr. Penrose’s notion 
coincides with that of either of these 
writers. First, because if it dues 
there is no groat novelty in his 
book; and, secondly, because Paley, 
whom, he may .teem most to resem¬ 
ble, does nut iiitroiliue his opinion 
on the subject (Mns. Pliil. chap, vii.) 
as a substantwe part of his system; 
but as un answer to certain objec¬ 
tions which he anticipated a.ad re¬ 
futed. Having observed that niau- 
hind act more from habit than re¬ 
flection, he shews that being habi¬ 
tual does not ehaiige the charac¬ 
ters either of vice oi virtue, became 
the guilt of the one, and the cxer. 
cise of the other, consisted in the 
formation of their respective habits. 
This is indisputable, and coincides 
with some subsequent remarks of 
Mr. Penrose. But we conceive the 
general scope of his argument is’in- 
tcuded to shew, that the formation 
of a religious character should be 
our great object in life; and that 
we should discipline our desires 
principally, if not entirely with a 
view to this object, and should judge 
of motives and actions by their ten¬ 
dency to promote it. If this be Mr. 
Penrose’s meaning^ his tlieory lies 
open to the following objection. 

'fhere is a marked an<l indelible 
distinction between suyfng, form 
mural habits, and form mural mo. 
tives; and though the consequence 
of complying with either request 
should be inevitably the same, 
which we arc far enough from ad¬ 


mitting or believing, the precepts 
would‘still be essentially diflferent. 
'Pile flr.st is universally intelligible; 
the second uiuv be often misuiidcr- 
stood. The first is an old and an 
established rule; the second is a 
novelty, and may quite as well re¬ 
main such. The first is substantial 
and tangible, the second imaginary 
and volatile. But we do not wish 
to dwell longer on this point; as it 
is possible that the two expres- 
sious may be considered as syno¬ 
nymous, and may both be intended 
to resolve themselves into the first. If 
so, our objection will assume a dif¬ 
ferent shape, and we shall say that 
to aim at- the formation of proper 
habits, is to aim at a partial and in¬ 
complete object, and that to judge of 
uiir actions solely hy their tendency 
to such an end, is to adopt an un- 
.safe and insufficient) rule. 

Putting the case in Mr. Penrose's 
own form, supposing our object to 
bo the attainment of future happi¬ 
ness, wc are to perform all the ac¬ 
tions, to cultivate all the disposi. 
tiuns, and to adopt all the habits, 
which conscience, strengthened by 
reason and enlightened by revela¬ 
tion, may suggest as fit and proper 
for the accomplishment of our pur¬ 
pose. We are required, beyond all 
doubt, to correct our motives and 
dispositions; and the Go.spel in¬ 
structs us to do so more carefully, 
and enables us to do .so more Com¬ 
pletely than any system of ethics 
that the world has seen. But where 
does the Gos{jcl limit our object to 
the acquisition of good habits? 
Much more where dues it tell us to 
judge of an action or a custom by 
i ts tendency to strengthen our vir¬ 
tuous principles, by its cflcct upon 
our minds and hearts and motives ? 
Mr. Penrose appears to ihink that 
such instructions are contained in 
those evangelical precepts which 
require us to set our aflections on 
things above, and declare that the 
love "of'God, and the love of our 
neighbour are the first and the se¬ 
cond commnnUments of the law., 
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But we apprehend that these words 
cannot with any propriety be mter> 
preted in the sense fur which our 
author contends. For what the 
Gospel says of motives is simply 
this: not only arc you required to do 
good actions, but you must also do 
them from good motives. You 
must give alms from charity, not 
from ostentation. You must pro¬ 
mote rclig'ou from piety, not from 
love of power or popularity. You 
must worship God from devotion, 
not from ceremony or custom. There 
is nothing metaphysical or perplex¬ 
ing here. We receive a great variety 
of consistent rules, to every part of 
which it is necessary that we should 
attend; and although one or two 
of them may be said to embrace and 
contain the rest, it would neverthe¬ 
less be highly improper to lay the 
rest aside, or ,to treat them as a 
mere matter of deduction and iiiter- 
ence, instead of substantial and posi¬ 
tive precepts. The commands ,of 
religion are delivered at one time in 
minute detail, and at another in com¬ 
prehensive summaries. Both have 
their specific advantages : the for¬ 
mer being better suited fur general 
and daily use, the latter being more 
portable and more striking in con¬ 
troversy. If we can embrace the 
general principle, without having 
practised the particular duties, wc 
shall advance so much the faster on 
our * road ; but it is evidently taken 
for granted that few can do this, and 
other and plainer precepts are sup¬ 
plied for their direction. On these 
grounds we conceive that there is 
no authority in Scripture for saying, 
that the acquisition of good habits 
is the object and the guide of life. 
The great object, as Mr. Penrose 
admits, is happiness, and we can¬ 
not expect happiness on any other 
conditions than those which the 
Gospel reveals. These conditions 
are to lead the best life that our 
strength, circumstances, and assist, 
ance, both natural and spiritual, 
will permit; and since motives, and 
even habits, are not the whole but 
0 


half, by directing our exclusive at¬ 
tention to them we substitute a less 
extensive for a more general pre¬ 
cept. Reason is even btill more op¬ 
posed to the theory tliau Scripture, 
because reason never suilers us to 
assume a rule of moral conduct by 
which men may be easily and fatally 
misled. Mr. Penrose tells us re¬ 
peatedly, that conscience must be 
guided by the tendency of actions 
to yield the fruit of virtue; and he 
states the objections to this propo¬ 
sition, and thq answer by which he 
obviates it in the following passage: 
and the passage may be of very 
great service in forming a proper 
estimate of his book, because the 
same objection may be made to the 
whole system, and no other answer 
that wc are aware of can be re¬ 
turned. 

** But it may still be objected that I set 
up a rule of an unceitain standard; and 
timt, if tile dictates of consrienre may be 
criniivQu.s, they ought to be guided by 
some ulterior pnnciple. Q,uis custodiet 
ispos enstwleg ? 

In answer to this question, the advo¬ 
cates for tlie diflerent ciiterions of morals 
bring in their dilfetent theories. Some 
argue that we-nced not look, beyond con¬ 
science itself, or the moral sense: some 
contend for tlic fitness of tilings, othen for 
the rule of expediency. 1 do not deny 
that all tlicsc rules (not that the moral 
sense ean be .supposed to operate as a rule 
to itself) have their proper scope aud se¬ 
veral uses, pai ticiilarly in all general 
schemes of the nature and divisions of 
moral science. In a priidental view, how¬ 
ever, the rule by winch conscience is to be 
guided must be tliat of the tendency to 
improve the mind of the agent. Jt is cer* 
biin, as has been said, that by acting in any 
case in opposition to conscience, the mor^ 
feelings are debased and deteriorated*; 
aud it is certain, also, that unless the de¬ 
cisions of conscience itself are guided care¬ 
fully by the real tendency of tbe motives 
which it cberuhes, and of the actions to 
whicb it propels, the very obeying it must 
serve to harden the mind in a course of 
nuschief nr vice t. 

** Tbe question still recurs: if een- 
srienee is to be guided and defined by the 
tendency of the actions and motives to 
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wfaicb it prompts, in what way »tbb cri« 
terion to be applied? lliere is at first 
sight, certainly, a vagueness in it, similar 
to ai^ probably neitlier greater nor less 
than the vagueness so often objected to the 
principles of moral fitness or espediency. 
All these principles may perhaps be so 
limited as to secure from any essential 
error the pliilosopher or the divine, who 
sits apart fiom the crowd, and endeavours 
to ad^nst the balance of bonian actions 
with a steady hand. But is there not im* 
minent danger, whenever any of these 
principles are consulted by any man under 
the influence of passion, of hope, for ex¬ 
ample, or fear, of envy oiwf desire, that he 
will throw all these impulses into the 
balance, and thus, by the very test to 
which be resorts, find himself confirmed in 
practical error? 

« Undoubtedly, I admit it to be plmn, 
that the tendency to moral excellence is 
inadequate, by reason of its vagueness, to 
be a rfi'rect check on the aberrations to 
which conscience is liable : nor is it only 
the case that this tendency is likely to be 
mistaken, but also that the very applying 
of it must, in many cases, prove morally 
iqjnrions. Where a man is prompted to 
expose liimscif to danger, in order to save 
file life of a fellow-creature, it cannot or¬ 
dinarily be right to institute a calculation 
of the effect of courage or of benevolence 
on the mind: neither should a moral 
agent, on the principle of expediency, 
pause to calculate the usefulness to society 
of the life in peril. Nor, in a question 
which has given rise to some of the ingeni¬ 
ous follies of the schoolmen, should a man, 
under the influence of hunger, call off his 
attention from the carvings of appetite to 
the physical and moral uses of food. In 
this case natural appetite, in the other 
caaes the love of God, or the love of our 
neighbour, are the proper and useful mo¬ 
tives, and prescribe the immediate rules of 
action. 

** In all particular cases, and of these 
the whole of life is made up, we miut ne¬ 
cessarily have definite rules.” P. 159. 

In this passage the question is 
fairly put; but we cannot add that 
it is satisfiictorUy answered. There 
are the same objections to the theory 
of motives, as to the theory of ex^v 
pedience, of sympathy, of a moral 
sense, or of a moral fitness. And 
the explanation will apply just as 
well to all as to one. Expedi¬ 
ency is only considered by Paley 


as the test and touchstone of general 
rules; and the sympathy of Adam 
Smith is intended to teach us the 
outlines and great divisions of our 
duty. The latter, like other scep¬ 
tical philosophers, was probably in 
search of a system which might 
supersede the necessity of revela¬ 
tion ; and in spite of his great 
talents, and amiable character, his 
attempt has met with the success 
which it merited. But Paley had 
no sinister purpose to serve; he 
wrote with the sincerity of a Chris¬ 
tian teacher; and it is most asto¬ 
nishing that a man of his acuteness 
and piety should not have perceived 
that in enumerating the answers 
that may be given to the question, 
Why am I obliged to keep my 
word V’ the last answer, “ Because 
it is required by the will of God," 
was a full, a siiHicicAt, and the only 
proper answer, ,and that the expe¬ 
diency which he afterwards substi¬ 
tutes in its stead, is a fallacious and 
a disputable rule. The utility of his 
writings has been diminished at least 
one h^f, by this unfortunate sacri¬ 
fice to theory and system ; and the 
argument from inexpedience, may, 
therefore, teach hb successors to 

{ lursue anotlier course. But the 
esson has unfortunately been thrown 
away upon Mr. Penrose, and he has 
given ns another specimen of mis¬ 
applied ingenuity, by adopting a^no- 
ther theory and another test, which 
is less objectionable than Paley’s, 
but is still incomplete. He admits 
that his principle may be often mis¬ 
applied, and that the rules which it 
helps him to construct must be 
implicitly followed by the many. 
What, therefore, are the advantages 
of establishing the principle at all ^ 
The foundation of morality being 
obedience to the will of God, it is 
the business of ethics to teach ns 
what God’s will requires; and, per¬ 
haps, we may say that the philoso¬ 
pher undertakes to shew what is re¬ 
quired in general cases, and the 
casubt to explain and defend the 
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particular exceptions. The former, 
therefore, is not only at liberty, 
but is bound to avail himself of 
every means of judging, which he 
possesses or can acquire; and to 
surrender all means but one, and 
confine himself solely to that, is 
evidently improper. The sense of 
right and wrong, the probable ge¬ 
neral consequences, the particular 
consequences to ourselves, and 
more especially to our character 
and habits, and the true estimate 
which would be made by an im¬ 
partial person, all these, and many 
more, arc means which have been 
given us by God for the purpose of 
enabling us to form correct notions 
of his will sn<l onr duty. And 
though many distinguished moral 
writers have chosen to confine their 
attention to one single topic, we 
cannot admit that their example is 
worthy of imitation^ or that there 
is any peculiar merit in the test se¬ 
lected by Mr. Penrose, which ex¬ 
empts it from the condemnation 
which all such tests deserve. Ue 
has taken a part (an important part 
we admit) for the whole: and he 
has substituted what is dark and 
difficult for the perspicuity of true 
philosophy. If we are told that 
we are to judge of the propriety of 
actions by their tendency to improve 
the disposition and character, mis¬ 
takes of the most grievous nature 
will unavoidably occur. The calm, 
the considerate, and the virtuous, 
may handle this keen weapon witli- 
out hurting themselves; but in 
the bustle and hurry of the world, 
continual accidents must happen; 
and even well meaning men will be 
often led astray. Indiscreet and 
irregular zeal appears to all who 
are under its influence to be calcu¬ 
lated to make them better men. 
Power, if not procured by wicked¬ 
ness, promises every one who courts 
it, that it will strengthen and enlarge 
his good dispositions, and coiifiim all 
his virtuous affections by extending 
their scope. And every other spe¬ 
cies of self-deception to which our 


race is exposed can make common 
cause with the principle under 
consideration, and succeed by ita 
assistance in beguiling and destroy¬ 
ing us. Religion and morals have 
produced their due effect when they 
have made us as good as we can 
be; but it does not therefore follow 
that every thing is secure when our 
feelings are as good as possible- 
At least many men will always thiidc 
that their feelings and motives are 
as good as possible, when they are 
far enough from an habitual dis¬ 
charge of their whole duty; and it 
may be doubted whether a continual 
attention to the state and progress 
of onr motives and affections, will 
not distract the attention from more 
important objects, will not mono¬ 
polize our assiduity and mislead our 
judgment. We are to be deter¬ 
mined through life by considering, 
not merely what is most likely to 
improve our mind and our character, 
but generally by considering what 
is right and what is wrong. The 
latter may be more easily and more 
unerringly discovered than the for¬ 
mer ; and it will lead to all the good 
consequences which the other pro¬ 
mises to furnish, and to many more 
besides. 

Having considered the leading 
argument of the volume at so much 
length, we are compelled to pass 
over the details much more rapidly 
than we could have wished; for it 
is in the details that we consider 
Mr. Penrose’s strength principally 
to consist, and we should have had 
great pleasure in making our readers 
acquainted with the substance of 
many of his chapters, which csta^ 
blish his claim to a high rank among 
Christian moralists. The remsurka 
on the moral influence of the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity, and the 
answer to the obPlectious which have 
been made to the doctrine of the 
Atonement, from its supposed in¬ 
terference with the formation of 
virtuous habits, are a proof that he 
has come out of the study of etliics 
with a full conviction of the superi- 
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ority of revelation to natural reli< 
ffioUj and with an intimate know- 
of the manner in which reve¬ 
lation proposes to improve us. 
And the digressions upon friend¬ 
ship and sympathy, though we think 
them a little misplaced in a work of 
which the fundamental principles 
required more devclopement, and 
of which the connection is not as 
visible as amplification might have 
made it, are agreeable specimens of 
Mr. Penrose’s talents as an essayist, 
and exhibit a delicate sense of 
moral iliscrimiiiation. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the chapter upon 
the love of God as a motive, has an 
immediate reference to the general 
theory, and also may be taken as a 
specimen of the particular mode of 
treating each subdivision of the 
subject. 

** Tlie superior eiSoary of tlie generous 
motives, when compaicd with that of the. 
more seliitih, or the greater power which 
they possess over the roitid, is not* 1 be¬ 
lieve, in nature less prominent or decisive 
tiian i^e greater extent of the field which 
fiiey occupy And since this is true pre¬ 
eminently of the love of God, the observa¬ 
tions whidi this position may call fur may 
here be in a sufficiently proper place; 
though they will be ibnnd applicable to 
the whole theoiy of motives, since the 
nature of no motive can be thoron^ly 
known, nor yet its value as an ingredient 
of character, if we take not into account 
its force or its weakness. 

" I admit freely that all the gencrons 
motives, particularly the motive of tlie 
love of God and the benevolent and sym- 
patlietie affections, require a mind pre¬ 
pared in some degree to expand beneath 
their kindly influence*. Tlicre may be 
monsters, ^ings sank in ignorance, or 
sank in savage hard-heartedness, who 
while in that state are incapable of being 
moved by them. I go farther, and allow, 
if it be desired, in any degree which may 
be thought snpposablr, thaf^ fear of punish¬ 
ment is with some men the tmle, and with 
others the chief rooti^ to virtue; anfl 
that when this fear is lulled or forgotten, 
hope nsoally is the motive wltieli springs 
next. This admission, however, is far 
from being inconsistent with what 1 have 
stated of the generous motives. For hope 

f Chap, til. sect. iii. 


and fear are only different expressions of 
the universal desire of happiness, and are 
pre-snpposed as an essential part of our 
nature in every inquiry into the particular 
motives. And in depraved men, especi¬ 
ally, I suppose tear to be the true prin¬ 
ciple whicti, in all cases, or nearly in all, is 
best fitted to rouse the atteiilion. 

** But siippoyic it roused, and that it 
dictates to the depraved man the necessity 
of reformation from vice, as the same 
principle in its more amiable form of hope 
nrges the virtuous to perseverance in vir¬ 
tue. Were the whole man merely a ral- 
enlating animal, this piinctple might be 
enongli to determine him, that is, if the 
rule be but sufficiently evident by which 
his actions ought to be guided. But man 
certainly is mucb more than this. Thu 
specific motives, which are natural tQ his 
frame rush in and destroy the balance, 
each having its peculiar object in view, 
sometimes of a good, sometimes of an evil, 
sometimus of an indifferent, character. 
Appetite points to some pleasure of sense, 
the desire of honour id* some worldly dis¬ 
tinction, benevolence to some object of 
chaiity, piety to some object of religion. 
Al^tliese feelings come in and operate on 
beings, in whom the hope of iidppiiiuss 
and the fear of misery, and some appre¬ 
hension of the way to attain or avoid tijem, 
are, as has already been said, prc-siippo- 
sed, though iii very various eii ciiinstaiiccs 

and degrees.-1 believe then, tliat lu all 

ordinaiy cases, the motive of piety, if the 
great things which God has iloiie even fur 
sinners be but judicioti*-ly urged ; and the 
motive of benevolence, when proper 
methods are taken to excite the kindly 
principles of our common nature, are by 
far tlie most poweiful motives which can 
be brought to act on the mind ; that'they 
arc calculated to have a more considerable 
effect, not only than any arguments fiir the 
beauty, and dignity, and reasonableness 
of virtue, which are rather factitious than 
natnral principles, but even than Reputa¬ 
tion, or profit, or power, tliougli some of 
these, and reputation in particular, are 
perba}» most appealed to in the great pro¬ 
portion of cases. 

In the instance of men of habitual 
piety and benevolence this assertion will 
readily be allowed, but I mean also to af¬ 
firm it in general. 1 do not say that in all 
cases the desire of reputation, or even less 
powerful motives, fail to eflect a reforma¬ 
tion from vice. Indeed, 1 am well assured 
of the contrary. But what 1 say is, that 
in ail natural cases, for 1 am not contend¬ 
ing that none arc anomalous, wherever 
these motives do effect it, the meral 
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motiTei, supposing tlicm to be urged 
Jadicioofly, for sometimes evoiy thing iiiiiy 
depend upon that, would efiTect it better, 
and more easily, and that the moral nio- 
tivea will also often effect it where the 
others will not.” P. 64. 

The only reniainiitg^ topics upon 
which we have room fur any remarks 
are those which arc discussed in the 
Appendix.^ Mr. Penrose, as we have 
already seen, is an arlvocate fur the 
prudential system, au<{ maintnins 
that the desire of happiness is tlie 
only motive which obliges us to 
practise virtue. For our own parts, 
we confess that the words < Idiga- 
tioti and pnideiice uppcsir to us so 
distinct, that we cannot peicoi\e 
how a man is obliged to ])iirsu(‘ a 
thing merely fur liis own benefit ; 
and thereiure we euiinider the obli¬ 
gation of prudence to be a contra¬ 
diction in terms! If ouroiilv motive 
for an action be oiciown loUaiitage, 
we must think that we are at libeiis 
to sacriticc that advantage., if Ve 
please, and cunsequciilK, that we 
are not obliged, however stioiigly 
wc may be urged, to jierform the 
action. Mr. Penr(»se, on this 
ject, disagrees with Mr. Dug ild 
Stewart, on wlioni be often nlies 
too much; but we are not satisfied 
that the di<iigicemeiit ii coiisislent 
with other principles which thc\ 
maintaiii in eoinni())i with each otlwr. 
The latter rejects Imih the religious 
and the prudential explainitioii of 
the ineaniiig of the word and 

says that we are nut buiin.i to prac¬ 
tise moralitv fioiii a inoiai ftness 
that we shuiild conform our will to 
that of the Author and (ioveriKir of 
the Universe; because in this case 
we reason in a circle, resolving our 
sense of moral obligation into our 
sense of religion, and the sense of 
religion into tliat ofmoral obligation. 
And the other system is aUo rejected 
as unsatisfactory, because it lends 
us to conclude that the disbelief of 
a future state absolves from nil real 
moral obligation, and that a being 
perfectly and iiidepoiiHeiitly happy 
can have no ruoral attributes or per- 
Kkmembrancer, No. 27. 


ceptions. And the explanation which 
this writer ultimately adopts^ and for 
which he refers to the high autho¬ 
rity of Bishop Butler, is, that 
** Every being who is conscious of 
the distinction between right and 
wrong, carries about with him a law 
which he is bound to observe.'' Now 
Mr. Penrose appears to adopt both 
this principle of which Mr. Stewart 
approves, and the preceding one, 
vviiicli, in oiir apprehension, lie satis¬ 
factorily refutes; and the lirst which 
is disiiii<-!ied with very little cere¬ 
mony, hut iv not refuted, and is fairly 
Worth the other two, is totally lost 
sight of, 

flow docs it appear that the first 
principle made out by reasoning 
ill a circle t It is self evident, from 
the relation of the creature, to the 
t'reator, that the former ought to 
conform to the will of the latter; 
and Mr. Stewart says it is likewise 
self evident that a man ought to fol¬ 
low the naliir.d dictates of his con¬ 
science, If, thereiure, in the former 
instance, he says that wu argue in a 
circle from religion to inuraiity, and 
from morality to reliLion, we may 
reply, that he is guilty of the veiy 
s.iine olVence, and araues from coii- 
sciciice to inorulil.v, uiul iioiii mo¬ 
rality to coiisciem e. The truth i», 
that both propositions are plcin and 
indisputable; bnl oin’s is of farm<»i*e 
value, and of far more e.xleut than 
his. Butler unquis-tionably has 
reeled obligation upon conscience; 
but with all our ileferenco fur bis 
authoritv, we sliail venture to con¬ 
tend that he would have adopted 
this principle w'lth iiiiportaiit quali¬ 
fications, if he. had not heeii arguing 
against Hobbes, and the atheists, to 
whom it would have been useless to 
mention the will and authority <d' 
(iod. And, indeed, this appears 
pretty plainly in his preface, in 
w hich he observes, that the circum¬ 
stance of “ man being by nature 
law unto himself is of the utmost 
importaucc, because from it it will 
’follow, that though men should, 
through stupidity or speculative 
Z 
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icepticism, be Ignorant of, or disbe¬ 
lieve any authority in the universe 
to punish the violation of this law, 
yet if there slioold be such autho¬ 
rity, they would be as really liable 
to punishment, as though they had 
been beforeliaml con\inccd that such 
punishment would follow." This 
observation shows the real drift of 
"Butler’s argument: it is directed 
against those who refused to believe 
in a God ; and we cannot doubt that 
he woidil have adiuittod the <leliui- 
lion of Jeremy Tayl<»r, that “ con¬ 
science is the mind of*man governed 
by a rule," and that this rule i^ the 
will of his Maker. Locke’s cele¬ 
brated assertion is c(|uaily in our 
favour. “ The idea of a supreme 
Being, infinite in power, uisiloiii, 
and goodness, whose workinaii>liip 
we are, and on \vh(>m wc depend; 
and the idea of ourselves as under¬ 
standing rational beings, being such 
as arc clear in ns, would, I suppose, 
if duly consulered and pursued, 
afford such foundations of our duty 
and rules of action, as might place 
morality among the sciences capa¬ 
ble of demon&tralioii.’’ Making 
some small grains of allowance for 
the last clause iu this SLUtence, it is 
worthy of the wise an t [ih-us mind 
by which it w'as dictated ; and is one 
of the many pasbages, which place 
Locke at such an iinmeusurablc 
height above the crow'd of sceptical 
followers, b\ whom he is misunder¬ 
stood and dishoiiourrd. 

And l**t it ‘bserved, that the 
principle for wincii we conteiiti hu.t 
this renmikabb.' recominemlation: 
it leads us naturally to desire and 
expect a rcvelalion. Mr. Stewart’s 
theory tends, as might be supposed, 
the other way. It teaches, that 
God has given man enough in giving 
him his faculties; and that a due 
use of those faculties will gradually 
unfold the wliole science of morals, 
in the same manner, and to the same 
extent, that it does the science of 
astronomy. Whereas, the sounder 
and safer doctrines of Taylor and of 
Locke, tells men that they should 
seek in all divcelioiis for the disco¬ 


very of their Maker's will, and of 
such sanctions of his will, as may 
induce them to observe it. And 
since nature docs not furnish one 
fourth part of what they desire, 
they are bound to investigate the 
truth of every thing that lays claim 
to revelation, and to rejoice with 
great joy if the claim can be estah. 
lished. These didercnces arc im- 
{YOrtant, and should never be over¬ 
looked. 

But to return to Mr. Benrose: as 
be agrees with Butler and Mr. Stew¬ 
art on tlic subject of cou<<cience, we 
know not how he ciiii cunsisten tly 
maintain, that a desire ot bappincss 
is the sole motive which obliges us 
to practise virtue. The former 
maintain explicitly, that conscience 
alone constitutes obligation; and 
either obligation is a rational mo¬ 
tive, or else the vvotd motive, or the 
word obligation, must be used in an 
unusual ami iiiinutliori/ed sigiiitiea- 
lidu. If, as we siisi>ect, Mr. Pen¬ 
rose means that this sense of obliga- 
iioii arising from coiisciciiee, is a 
.speculative and philosophical prin. 
ciplu, and will tberefure be no mo¬ 
tive to the generality of men; then 
vve shall request liiYii to observe, 
that this is ail additional icason for 
prefeiring our view of moral obliga¬ 
tion to bis; and that he even runs 
some risk of losing the priiieiple 
altogether, since bis own peculiar 
view of it lias been dcinolislied by 
Mr. Sif^fVart, and that wliicii he 
holds ill 4 -oiijtiiou with Butler is not 
found practically useful. Wc shall 
conclude our remarks by an extract 
from the si coiid appendix; in the 
doctrine which it i-ontains we most 
heartily concur, and wc only lament 
that wc should have been compelled 
to disagree materially with a writer 
who exhibits so much solid good 
sense ; and to controvert the princi¬ 
ples from which such useful conse¬ 
quences appear to be deduced. 

** It is onrjluty, no doubt, to obey con¬ 
science in all tilings; and no substitution of 
a iwle, designedly bent to suit any the least 
imperfection of will, cas possibly be ac¬ 
counted obedience. In die same mannei. 
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it b the precept of Christianity ** to be 
perfect;’' to crucify the world, die flesh, 
and the devil ** to bring every thing under 
the obedience of Clirist.” But, in both 
ca.'>eH, whut is given to direct us is princi¬ 
ple—a principle, it may properly be said, 
of law, hut not any pusitivo enactment; 
at least, all the positive enactments relate 
to matters so clear and so obvious, that all 
consciences must feel their propriety. If, 
however, the law of niorate had gone to 
say, ** give every thing that tiion liast to 
the poor,” or if our Saviour had imposed on 
every man the conimaiid to forsake ail in 
order to preach the (lospel, tlic utter iric- 
cnncileableiiess of these demands with the 
ordinary v/eakness and common feelings of 
mankind, wunki, nndoiibtcdl 3 ', have caiiM-d 
a general iejection, in the one case, ut the 
moral, and, in the other case, of the t'Juis. 
tian law. Knt now tin*, power given to 
cveiy mail of making lii<> conscience the 
inteifiretcr of the law, so far as his own 
practice is concoincd, and thus making his 
convictions the nieasnie of tii.sdnt^', may be 
seen tn answer tsvo purposes at once. In 
the first place, it detraets nothing fiom the 
perfection of tlie piinctyle of oliediciice or 
action. In the second place, it fixes men's 
positive duties, the particiiLis to wlucii 
they are in all cases bound, so far within 
their grasp Oi ability, that the. link of the 
obligation is eleaily disceimblc. A sieioiis 
man, whose eoii>( leiice is not seared, might 
piohablv teel doiihitni of ins uliilily, and, 
if donlitfni of Ins ahiiity, could not feel any 
full ohiigiitioii to d(‘voto hinisclf to any 
high moial caiecr. It is, peihips, happy 
tlierofure that l.is convictions are eoiiiiiiuiily 
such, tJiat ho cannot qius'lion Ins power of 
following them into a piaetirc moulded ac- 
cordiiigly, even tliongli tlmsc convietions 
may extend no fartlicr tlian to the neces¬ 
sity of fur^kmg gloss vice, or some oilier 
very inadequate conception of s n tue. Bel¬ 
ter men have, of conise, better concep¬ 
tions: tiiciiilc icfnics as it is caiiied faitlier 
and fai tiler, init even lor tliu best men, it is 
wisely piovided, tliat tlie sense of oliliga- 
tion sliuiild not relax, cliieily, 1 suppose, 
because, in every approach to the beln’f 
that wc have satisfied all obligations, we 
must necessarily recede from /mmihft/, a 
virtue, which, in every created understand¬ 
ing, must be indispensable to its actual 
worth and winch probably is most felt 
by the worthiiwl.” P. ST7. 

• This expression will, I hope, not be 
misundcistood. It is, of eoiirae, intended 
only III a popular sense, and with the same 
reserve which I have claimed for the word 
merit in a note in p, 146.’* 


Plain Thoughts on the Abstract of 
Mr. Brougham's Education BUI, 
humbly submitted to the Conside-- 
ration of the British Legislature. 
By a Plain Englishman. 8vo. 
pp. 32. Rivingtons. 1821. 

Observations on Air. Brougham's 
Bill " For better providing the 
Means of Education for his Ma~ 
Jesly's Subjects," sfietcing its In^ 
adequacy to the End Proposed, 
and the Dangtr which will atise 
from it to the Cause of Religious 
Liberty. 8vo. pp. 32. Baidwin, 
&Co. 1821. 

Having cntt'redin our last Number 
atgrc.it length into the eonsulcration 
of the proposed plan for the estab¬ 
lishment nl 'i*aro( hi:«l ScliooU, it vies 
not our iiitorition to reicit to the 
subject, until the public sltould bo 
acr|uaintcd with the uliei-.-uioiie to 
which Mr. Brougham and his coad¬ 
jutors had assented ; and ilie ipies- 
tion that the hill do pass should 
In; bi'uiight fairly before the coun¬ 
try. l>ut Mr. BrouglMiii has stated 
that he shall not ini rod arc the 
bill imlil after his return iVoiu the 
Ciiciiit ; and it seems dady more im¬ 
probable, h*t him inirodiicc it when 
he may, that it wdl obtain the ap- 
prob.ilion of riirl.umeul, and under 
lhe'>c ciiciiiustaiiccs we cannot re¬ 
frain from saying a few words upon 
the opposition that the proposed 
measure has experienced from va¬ 
rious cpiartera. 

The first of tlie pamphlets before 
us is evidently the proiliicliou of a 
zealous ami iiilelligcnt friend of the 
National .Sociely; and the writer 
points out maiiv of the omissions 
and inconsistencies with which Mr. 
Brougham’s bill iioLoi iousiy abounds. 
But he proceeds to condemn the 
principle of establishing parochial 
schools, and on this point we de¬ 
cidedly differ from him. 

“ Most reasonable men are now per¬ 
suaded, that Education will do good or 
,barm on a large scale, according to the 
piinciples on which it u condocted. and 
z2 
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th« car* which k taken in the instruction 
of the children. But to introduce tegitla- 
tiwe enartmcnts into the plans of Popular 
£clucatioii, is clcaily to give them the 
woiSt of all possible chances of doing 
good to individuals. Nothing khort of per* 
•oiial interest, and that clo>e inapcction 
which depends on personal exertions, can 
give them any permanent burcess. What 
is every man's duty soon becomes no 
man's; and if the iiiiti uction of the com¬ 
mon people, instead of being left to tho 
voluntary care and bupeiintendaiiro of the 
middle and hiuher classes of *>Geicl}, is now 
to be enforced by ‘ Oideis’ from justices 
at Quarter Mcasions, and by ‘ Complaints 
aud applications' to Giaiid Jiines, we may 
venture to predict, that such Education 
Bills w ill, on experience, he found to bo 
migiaftcd on the saiiic WH'tclicd stock, as 
onr Poor Laws. 

“ Theic lb great hai.s'iiie*c, not to say 
pObitivi! injustice, in the p.iiiciple, that 
every man shall be coinpeileU to euntiibutu 
towards the cdtica'.ioii ut anolher man's 
child, whether he ib nilhng or not so to do. 
'The duties ol Chiibliaii charity ai'eijot tho 
proper subjects for legal as!ies.-incrit: and 
why slinnid 1 he obliged to pay iny ijnota 
towards the building of a Parixli iicliool, if 
1 feel persuaded that s-ucii a school is inoro 
likely to do harm th to good in my iieigh- 
bonrhood ? As for the ii'.amicr of * niotmg 
tho (piCbtion by comphniit'i,' we know that 
* c:omplaiiiiiig' people will iicvci be want¬ 
ing in any parbli, and it woubi be stiaiuo, 
indeed, if ‘ five hoiibi'ln.ldeis' could nul bo 
found, in any luighboiirhnod, to make 
tliemkelves of inipoi taiico, by ni’intiiig biicli 
a question at the Qiiaitcr Scs^ioiio. 

“ These aic not the means by which the 
education of the coininon people can be 
best carried into effect, 1- or such an edu¬ 
cation tliey would feel no more giatitudc 
tiiaii they now do foi the alms whieh aie 
given them by the parish (ilhcer.-. It would 
he II ready way, indeed, to cieate disputes 
and dissrnsious between a-cleigymaii and 
his parisbiofici'*, and it woiiid prove a 
never-failing source fur jobs and petty-fog- 
gingof every kind, bu'i., asfoi the purposes 
of moral or religious iiiktriiction, it would 
hedifficolt to devise a moie liopeicss and 
heartless method of attempting to do good 
to society." Plain Tliougf>4*, p. 7.“ 

The plan therefore that this gcnl 
tiemaii reuomiiieiids, ami ue have 
heard that sonicthinn of the same 
sort is advocated in other quartcys, 
w, that Parliament should make a 
grant to each of tin* great Societies 
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for the education of the poor, and 
should leave the application of the 
money to the discretion of these bo¬ 
dies. And as far as one part of this 
rt'commendation is concerned, viz. 
the grant of a sum of money to the 
National Society, we conceive that 
at all events it would be wholly 
unobjectionable, and that if Mr. 
Brougham’s bill is rejected or post¬ 
poned, it would be the*very best 
step that the l,«gislature could take 
to shew their zealous and sober at- 
tuclinieut to the cause of education, 
and to pave the way for the future 
establishment of parochial schools. 
For it is true, as the author before 
us observes, that neither the Church 
nor the Country are yet iii a state to 
dispense with the invaluable services 
of the National Society. It was 
funned for the purpose of assistuig 
tlieClorg), and tho great body of 
the frieuds to the Church, not merely 
with money, but with advice, with 
enroiinigement, with regulations, 
and plans of teaching, superinten¬ 
dance, and coiitroul. And if the So- 
cieU proceeds for I lie next five or 
ten years at the same rate, and in the 
Maine direclion us it has been going 
for Uie lust ten years, the greater 
pjirl. of the Avork will then be ac- 
coiiipliMbed; the efforts that are so 
highly eulogised by Mr. Brougham 
will have been Aiitiicssed in every 
village, the country will be convinc¬ 
ed that National Schools ^ure safe, 
and are sutticient, and the Parlia¬ 
ment may probably be induced to 
establish parochial schools upon 
their model. Let us suppose only 
that the prejudices against it ivill 
continue to decrease as rapidly as 
they have done in the case of Mr. 
Brougham, and many years cannot 
elapse before the whole question 
will be carried by acclamation in 
spite of any opposition that the dis¬ 
senting interest may excite. Let the 
funds of the Society therefore be re¬ 
cruited either by grant or by sub¬ 
scription; and let it continue to 
proceed in its own way: the nation 
will gradually become alive to the 
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real state of the case; the qualifier- 

lions and limitations now used bv 

• ^ 

Mr. Brougham will be forgotten, 
and lie will easily convince the coun¬ 
try that “ the increasing liberality 
of the Society" renders it the ht 
and peculiar object for legislative 
sanction and siqiport. 

But the “ Plain Thoughts” pro¬ 
pose that a grant should also be 
made to the British and Foreign 
School Society—and to this we de¬ 
cidedly object. It would involve a 
much greater dereliction of priiicipic 
than the niobtohjcctioniihle and most 
latitudinarian of IVlr. Brougham's 
eiiactmdits. Tor he jiroposes that 
the iiionev raided bv a; scssnieiil for 
the [Mir|M'ses of rdiiealion shall he 
evpeiidid ill ]>ro^i(Ullg o ehinrh edu- 
calitiii lor all: and he oMers it to 
every one A\ho will accept of the 
boon ; though at the same lime he 
permits all to avail themselves of 
only half the lieneiit, and to ahseiit 
themselves from the catechetical ki- 
striiction and piddle worihip of the 
Ch'irch. But a grant to the British 
and Fortigii School Society would 
go mm h farther iha-i t'lis: for they 
not only <lo not offer a Chnreh edu¬ 
cation to dissenting ehildren, but 
the> wilidiold it svslemalicallv and 
avowedly from C'hniTli children; 
and to give a sum of the public 
money to be expended at the plea¬ 
sure of this Society, in educating 

anv children that Ihev ina^ col left, 

• * * • * 
would be to furnish them with wea¬ 
pons for the destruction of the 
t’hiirch. Besides, how can Parlia¬ 
ment consistently refuse to provide 
dissenting instruction for the adult, 
after it shall have lent itself to the 
ediicalioii of the young iii dissenting 
principles and practices i The dis¬ 
tinction would he evidently unte¬ 
nable ; and would not stand for an 
hour before the suliisiii'dtiual aeutc- 
iiess of its opponents. 

Again: What comparison can be 
instituted betvveon the claims of the 
two Societies ? The National Society 
is a regular Corporation, acknow- 
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lodged and respected by the law 
and the constitution, and entrusted 
with the discharge of important du¬ 
ties, from the fulfilment of which, 
that law and that coiistitutidh anti¬ 
cipate, and rightly anticipate, sup¬ 
port. It is bound to bring up all its 
scholars without exception in the 
principles and worship of the Esta¬ 
blished Church. This is the very 
coiidltiou upon which the Charter 
was granted, and the same Charter 
vests the (irincipal management of 
the Institution in the nnifed Bench 
of Bishops, and other tried and 
well-known''individuals. The Bri¬ 
tish and Foreign, on the other hand, 
i'l a more uiuinthorisod association, 
which may ceas«’ to omsI to-inorrow; 
and is at variance in its very prin- 
^■iple with the whole syslini of this 
country. And it would he every 
whit reasonable to say, that when 
you vote a sum of money for build¬ 
ing Now Chuiches or increasing 
siinll Livings, yon are bound at the 
same lime to furnish a supply to the 
We.doyun Cuiiferi'iice, or to the 
\Miifccro>s-vtrc( t .Vsoiciatlon, as it 
is to maiiitam, thiil hoctiiise. those 
DIsseiitcra hove a Sociotv for the 
iiiNliiiciion of ciuldroii, they are, 
tlu'i’oforc, IIS w.!l cutitled as the 
Church to I'urlifimenlary assi'itance. 
Wo trust tliat wo bhali hear no more 
of such a proposition from Chnrch- 
iiieii; and we are conlideiil that if 
they will attend to the circnmstuiices 
which the second of the pamphlets 
before us unfolds, they must sec that 
there is ni»thing in the coiiduet of 
Dissenters respocting -Schools, which 
entitles them to j>ecnliar considera¬ 
tion. 

To form a proper estimate of 
their behaviour, it will be necessary 
to look back tor a moment to the 
period at which Joseph Lancaster 
tirst iippearcd on the stage: and 
we shall liial even by the slightest 
reference to the peiiodicul publica¬ 
tions of that Hay, that his scheme 
was niptnrously applauded the 
'whole body of Protestant Dissen- 
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ten* They fancied that it was an 
engine of which the Church could 
never gain the direction ; they fan¬ 
cied that the public voice called 
distincAy for education, and that 
the Clergy wonld be overwhelmed 
by the popular dissatiitfuction w hich 
their resistance to education would 
excite; and. thciefure. the undis¬ 
guised language of reviewers, pam¬ 
phleteers, anniverbiiry urutors, and 
even senators, was, ' teach the peo¬ 
ple to read and write, and all the 
rest will ‘follow.* The late Mr. 
Whitbread held this lungicige again 
and ' again iti the House of Coni- 
nioiis ; and as he was always poli¬ 
tically coiiuccled with the leading 
Dis^euteis, and is looked up to by 
them stdl as their most liudauntcd 
champion, there can be no doubt that 
he spoke their geuiiiiie seiitiineiits, 
and that he would have beeir coii- 
fradicted and disowned if he had 
not. But the Ciiurcli did nut alto¬ 
gether subsciibe to his doeJLriiies. 
and vpiitiired to adopt a plan, by 
whicb the ccunoniy and other pecu¬ 
liar advantages of the new system 
were secured, and w'ere united with 
a genuine Christian edueatioii. Tor 
a time, tliis'cireiimslaiiee served to 
increase the DisseiUers’ utlaciiment 
to reading and wiitir.g only; and 
this aUaclmieut w'as strongly e\. 
pressed by Mr. Allen in hi.> niemo- 
fable examination before the C<liica- 
tion Committee, in which, among 
pther ina.velloiis opinions, he can¬ 
didly confessed, that the dillusion 
of a competent portion ol liiiiiian 
learning was tlie principal (‘bjeci ut 
which he aimed, Mr. Bronghani, 
after niiu’li labour, has broiiglil for¬ 
ward a (>i in, which, whatever may 
be its other demerits or cxetllcn- 
cies, unquestionably does otfer a 
competent portion of human learn¬ 
ing to all the children of this coiiii- 
And because his system is 
slightly, very slightly, connected 
with the Chiireh, because be admits 
that there is a Parson in every Pa- 
nsb, and that such Parson is a pro¬ 


per person to superintemi the in¬ 
struction of the poor, the Dissen¬ 
ters exclaim, that they are sacri¬ 
ficed to the ambition and betrayed 
by the duplicity of a pretended 
friend ; they recall their former as¬ 
sertions respecting the importance 
and sulficicncy of reading and writ¬ 
ing. aud they discover that the 
children of the poor sliuuhl be edu¬ 
cated after the philosophical sys¬ 
tem of Felleiiberg. Mr.Johii Wilks, 
to whose labours a correspondent 
has already introduced our readers, 
and wliuse activily, and eloquence, 
and li’iie Christian charity, will pro¬ 
bably soon be rendered inure noto¬ 
rious than he could wish, has laid 
down llii>> last pusilioii in his ha¬ 
rangue for 18 ' 2 U: wherein, in the 
midst of the grossest and falsest 
libels upon every lank of the Clergy, 
he warns Lord llollund and the Re¬ 
ligious Liberty^ Society, to beware 
of a bill that was alioiil to be iiilio- 
duced iiiulcr the plausible but falla¬ 
cious |)relciicu of promoting iiiiiver- 
sal eiiiicniioii. lie proceeded to 
coutoiit!. that Sunday Schools were 
more useful than Day Schools ; to 
insinuate and attempt to ])ruve, that 
there existed a secret iiiiderslaiid- 
ifig between Mr. Brongiiam nud the 
Archbishop of ('iuiterhiiry, and to 
caution the former, for whose plii- 
lautliropie motives he entertuined the 
highest respect against introducing 
a measure “ that would consolidate 
the power of the Chuieli by means 
iiicunsi.tent with religious iici-dom.” 
This speeclt was deliveied before the 
hill was brought in; and the ino- 
incut after that Bill wus brought in. 
another gentleman, Mr. William 
Smith, the member for Norwich, and 
the accredited representative of the 
dissenting interest in the lluitse of 
Commons, declared his determina¬ 
tion to oppose tlie measure from 
first to last. The pamphlet before 
us she.vvs how this opposition has 
been, and is to he conducted ; and 
thus acquires an importance to 
which it has no other claim. In the 
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iirat place, they have endeavoured 
to persuade, and perhaps to over¬ 
awe Mr. Brougham, and having 
failed in that attempt, another re¬ 
medy is in preparation. ^ 

“ llecdusp they temperately p^otc^t 
against a n.pasine—tlin bate prupoMl of 
wliirh IS a puhlir insult to tlieir princsples, 
anil tlie opeiatioii of wliirli will prove most 
oppre.'sive—tlj* v h.iso sti';itMlisi>il as 
restless dUtiitbiMo, anxiuiis to excite ela- 
niour, and prevent tiic .tdoplioii in' a pub¬ 
lic bene lit. T‘ie l)i'ss'’nteis ripel the ini- 
putation. Tliey bad imped tnat the t;(’i)eiai 
cliai.ieter oi'tlieir body would btivc seenrrd 
tliciu tiom It, and they eoi.fidently ii'L 
wlietl'.''i till'll emidiiet sinee the intiodne- 
lion of this iiuaMiic >i>is nut piuvcd tlie 
falsehood of tbe eii.m<ei’ Some iiiimllis 
have now ei.ij'scd simv* the Kill was 
biniiglit ioiw.tid, and lliey instaiills ex¬ 
pressed tiK'ir decide I iepii:>rianri; to its 
ni.iiii b.limes, ,.nd tlieii d< leiiiiinalKiii to 
oppose ii , SIM, ill ^i'lier to alTiiid tune to 
eonfi r Mnil the move 1, aod iidiiienrid by 
the hvipe of ii'idiirio!' hii'i to witlidiaw llio 
liill, tie'\ iin| .ib.taiiiid lioin hoi iin^ 
Public r.lf’ijni.-s, or piepiiiiie' JVtitioifs, 
bill honl foith .1 ciit'iil.ir, u-iidiii" to iiiode- 
lati' tlie ahiiin \\hii.li the ine.tsiiie bad ev- 
cited , ii(<r is it until all Impi s of its aban- 
doni.ient iiio at an end, and Pailianient 
has a'veiidfii d, t)>at the Ui^'Oiiii i>- have 
determ.n.'d on llie iidoptinn of active ni'si- 
siiies of lesiitaiiee. '1 he Diist ideis ]; tic 
tliereloi'- shewn no desne to a^itatp innie- 
ccbs.inU tlie pill.in- ieeliiii;, still less to 
liefeat any i>liiii calcolated to j.ioiiiute tlie 
bell' fit (it iix' etiiii'iiiii ily , hut, on the prt'- 
senl oce.ismn, uheji l!ie moral wcllaie of 
their ronntiyineii is deeply ennecriied, and 
their ielit;ioiis hboitios manifestly etnlan- 
gered, they would he uiiwnithy of tiieir 
piiiile^es as Kn^ilisli n' ii, and th<n- piot'es- 
siun as (.'-iiiisliaiis, were they to leinain 
tamely silent, ami nut to excit tluir iit- 
tnust poueis to resist a Kill, tiaii^ht v-.iili 
injui ies .so SCI ions to the best interests t.f 
society.” i)bsvn'atu>ns, p. 2'i. 

It has been eonteinled, that the oppo¬ 
nents to the Kill in its present shape should 
sutfer it to pioeecd, and on its clauses 
being dist listed in a eommittee of the 
Hoiise, propose siieli alterations as would, 
in their opinion, render it elHcieiit and 
unexceptionable. Knt, it may in reply be 
■ stated, that, in the Judgment of the 13is- 
sentei'3, the incasuic is objcetionable in its 
main ieatiiies, vise.—the lejrction of pub¬ 
lic assistance, the exclusion of public in:i- 
uagement, and the violation of religious 


liberty. It is not die principle, but the 
specitic and minor clauses of a Rill, tiiat 
form the usual subjects for discussion on its 
committal; and the. Dissenters are there- 
foie earnestly entreated not to sufter any 
fallacious anticipation of reluf, in this 
advanced stage, to delude them into fatal 
seriirily, and induce them to postpone, 
even tor a single day, the adoption of 
prompt and actisc ineasiires of resistance. 

“ By lefeinng to the Bill, the reader 
will oh‘<(‘ive that theie aie otlcr clauses 
winch arc highly I'xceptioiiablc; but the 
olip'Ctions which have been niged, arc the 
inusit pioinincnt. The piesent is nut a 
parly qm siion, nor owe which* allccts the 
sep.ii’atc iiiteiests of any religions denomi- 
n.ilioii. It detpiy eoneeiP'. and should 
awaken thealaini of all, who leel anxiously 
zealiino for the t xteie-ioii of knowledge, 
and whojii-tlj nppri ei.itethe v.ilnu of their 
leligimis lihei lies. Of one riicninstanee it 
iM important th.it e\eiy Deo-enter sliniild 
hr awaic— liiat it is the. iiiovd's detoriiii- 
ii.itioii to prC'S the inca'^iire, without an 
hitui's thliiif. Ihn opponento of the Bill 
iiiiisl, tin leihie, make theii stand, and tii- 
gttniih/ tike the iie<-e>-.s.uy stepN foi resist- 
i!ig it., ell ictmcnl, for tiiey nioy he assured 
th.it, unless tin ii eiVoi Ls ho pioinptiy made, 
they will be j.Ifogelher unavailing. The 
legitimate .ind con^tiiutioinil roiiise to 
adopt on tlie occasion, is respectfully to 
]ielilcon both Houses of Paili.niieiit. Let 
c\ciy eoiig.eg.itioii of Dissetitcs, tlici«- 
foie, lliioughnnt thekiiigd'im, iiii,ntjintp/if 
piepaic a tempeixte >«*1 e.ii!(''st petition 
fir ii (0 tijic-'io'i of ill lit'!: and ibe 
fiii'iids to tduc.itic'ii l.t\c >" ..s'lii to hope, 
th.it seeh an appral t.i tlie wixlnm and jus¬ 
tice liftin' lj("gis|.itiire will nor be made iii 
vain.” Ohsei intions, p. Jft. 

Tliesi follows a Form, of Petition 
to tile Legislaliire, with a imta hene 
at the huttoiii, isi'.^viieliiii; tlie 
cent petiJioiier.s to wtiie tlieir 'iiicv- 
aiice.s upon skins of paivlniient. So 
we may ovpect that llie niann.‘uvre 
whii !i was pla^eti olV a-i.iiiisf Lonl 
Snliiiuuth's Bill, and wliltli. us we 
learn fioni the proceedmjjs of the 
Liberty Society, still lives in the 
iicciirate memory of Mr, Wilkes, is 
tp be repealed with emendations 
upon tin* present occasion, and the 
tabh". <it' both Houses of Parliament, 
(now tliiit the rpiestiuna of her Ma¬ 
jesty and the l.itiiigy arc disposed 
of) will be deluged with the com¬ 
plaints of the Piotestant. Diaseiiteis. 
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We sincerely trust it will be so; be* 
cause by such conduct, they will 
convince the nation and the senate, 
that all their philanthropic attention 
to the poor is intended to strengthen 
their own private influence, and 
they will deprive themselves of the 
future power of disturbing the 
country. 

If the Dissenters had confined 
their opposition to the details of the 
roposed enactment, we should not 
ave blamed their proceeding ; and 
we still imagine that the mure can¬ 
did and moderate nicuibers of the 
body would prefer this course. But 
the voice of faction and violence 
bears every thing before it, and we 
are explicitly told, that the demand 
is no longer for toleration, but for a 
direct establishment by law. The 
institution of Furochial Schools docs 
not accord with these designs; and 
therefore it is opposed upon very 
frivolous grounds. We are dssiired, 
indeed, from good authority,, that a 
well-known Dissenter has publicly 
declared, that Mr. Brougham him¬ 
self, in all the pride of his talents 
and his popularity, shall be hum. 
bled to the \ery dust before the 
majesty of Schism. We trust that 
his nerves will enable him to bear 
this threat with coolness; and we 
conceive that the threat itself will 
alone be sufticient to destroy any 
lingering hope that be may hitberto 
have cherished, of enlisting the Dis¬ 
senters in the cause of education. 
What arc the formidable evils which 
the painpliiet beforedi-iCovcrs iu 
his proposed enactiiiciit I Why, 1st. 
That the Parochid St bools \Mi 1 not 
be managed by Couirnitlees, such 
management bein^ tlie only eil'ectiial 
mode of teaching boys and giris to 
read. 2dly. That the P.iri.sii-cierk 
may be the SchoolnuDster, and as a 
Dissenter may not be Pariih-clerk, 
a new office is created for whrcii 
Dissenters are disqualified, and this 
is an act of persecution, <!bc. 

3dly. The Bishop is to visit, and 
the Clergyman is to superintend 
the general proceedings of the 


Schools; and this, as we foresaw 
and foretold, is the gravamen of the 
charge. With respect to the first, 
it is notorious that many of the best 
Natiorul Schooh in the kingdom are 
exclusively superintended by the 
Clergyman of the Parish ; and even 
the British and Foreign Schools, 
though nominally conducted by a 
Coiiiiuiltee, arc really under the 
guidance of the leading Member of 
that Committee. The only real be¬ 
nefit, therefore, that would accrue 
from subjecting Paruchiul Schools 
to the direction of a Committee, 
w'oiild be, that as often as an active 
and intemperate Dissenter should 
Itappen to be a member of such 
a boily, he would distract their at- 
teutioii b\ bis indefatigable opposi¬ 
tion to the Clergyman, ami no good 
would be effected, until he was de¬ 
feated and silenced. The invention 
of the second^grievance, respecting 
the light of ]>atronnge to the valua¬ 
ble office of Pari>li.scliooluiaster, 
and the intolerant exclusion of Dis¬ 
senters from the number of candi¬ 
dates for the same, wo attribute 
without hesitation to the fertile ge- 
niiis'of Mr. John Wilks ; or at least 
to him conjointly with other of his 
agents or coadjutors, who moan so 
pathetically once a year over the 
perveciiting and penal law.s, by vvhich 
dis‘«cnting teachers are liable to pay 
turnpikes on a bunday, although 
they be actually employed fn the 
business of their trade and calling. 
'J’hc grievance ought to be removed, 
and by those vvlio arc emhivved with 
any ‘ power office,* it ought not to 
be liiughcd at. The last objection, 
we udinit to be natural and not in¬ 
considerable; and if it had been 
urged alone, and with temper, we 
should have endeavoured to reply in 
the most conciliating terms. We 
should have said, that it was a ne¬ 
cessary and unavoidable inconve¬ 
nience: and that the Dissenters 
ought to submit to it fur tiie sake of 
the greater guo<l that it would occa¬ 
sion. They had long advocated the 
education of the poor with seal; 
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and once they had iiearfy succeeded 
ill persuading Mr. Broiigliuin and 
otheis, that they were the only ge¬ 
nuine supporters of the sehome. It 
would have become them as a proof 
of their sincerity ami siiiglc-inindcd. 
ness, to accept the proffered boon 
of Parochial Schools, though it was 
accompanied with a c<iiiditi'>n that 
strengthened^ the inferc'.tH of the 
('hiircli. And iinthiug could Imic 
ha«l greater iidliience, in checking 
the asperity of c’onirovcrsy, nothing 
could have jiroduccd nion- conci¬ 
liating effects on the minds of can¬ 
did Churchmen, nothing could im>re 
decidedly have raised tlie cliarai’ler 
of the great body of Disseuteis, and 
increased that power aad security, 
of which character is the base, than 
the sacrilice of partial interests, or 
rut her of partial claims, to the ge. 
iicral good of tile community at 
large. 'I’licse arc the considera¬ 
tions on which we should ha\e rl^selt, 
and we should not have despaired 
of urging them with success, if flie 
only ohjcctiou pul forward hy the 
Dissenters had been that which rests 
upon the interference of the Clergy 
with the Schools that it is pro]>osed 
to estulilisli. Put to press these ar¬ 
guments at present, would be a 
friiilless task ; ami, ihcrelore, we 
shall conclude our observations by 
declaring, that if the great body of 
Protesjtanl Dissenters peisist in a 
sysleinatic and factious opposition 
to the principle oi the proposed 
bills, the opinions of that body, 
large and powerful as it is, ought 
to he put entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion ; and the legislature should pro¬ 
ceed as if no such persons were in 
existence. The measure docs not 
originate with the Bishops, or the 
Clergy, or with any one. who' is in 
the confidence of either. Mr. 


Brougham’s connections and par¬ 
tialities are notorious to all the 
country, and to call him a high- 
cliurcliiiiaii would he as absurd as to 
call him a Chinese. He has never 
coiisiillcd the Episcopal Beiieli as 
a body; anil we are not sure that 
has taken counsel eve.n with a 
hiiiule iiidiudual among them. His 
principal assistants in the Education 
Comiiiitte.', were Mr. Babiiiiiton and 
JMr. Bnlierv.orlli; am! it is whispered, 
we helie\. correctly, that the plan of 
education proposed in his' Bill, is 
rather the plan of those gentlemen, 
an.l of their friend Mr. Wilherforce, 
th.Ln his own. 'J'hcre is nothirig by 
wliieli the lives of these three gen¬ 
tlemen liiMc been more dislinguished, 
than hy a desire to coale^ce, ami co- 
ope/dte with the Dissenters, and 
tiioy have pursued the scheme at a 
risk, and hy sacrifices, of wliich a 
vast majoritv of the Clergy disap¬ 
prove; and which appear to many 
t*) endanger the very existence of 
the Establishment. And it is their 
)>lan of coalition and friendship, and 
mutual forbearance, against which 
Mr. Wilkes and his brethren protest. 
Twenty years of iutiniatc alliance 
ami friendship ; twenty years of inu- 
tnal esteem and approbation ; encou- 
rAgeinent upon encouragement, and 
concession after concession have all 
been thitiwn away. The inouieiit 
lli.it these three gentlemen, in coali¬ 
tion not with the Bishops and Cler- 
gs, hut with Mr. Brougham, pro¬ 
pose a plan for education as the 
proiliiet of their joint labours, they 
are branded as tyrants and persecu¬ 
tors, ami bigots; their friendship is 
I'orswuin, and the whole edifice fails 
to the ground. This is a plain un¬ 
varnished tale, and it proves the in¬ 
expediency of courting Dissenters 
by concession. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Extracts from the Report of the 

Lewes Deanay Committee^ for 
the Year 1820. 

The Committee cannot enter upon 
another Annual Report of thc'r proceed* 
infpi without fclicit^ating the Aniiiveraary 
General Mectinjs', and all the friends of the 
Church of England, on the continued suc¬ 
cess of tiieir labours in the cause of sound 
religion. 

Although, in consequence of having 
last year allowed their expenditure to ex¬ 
ceed in some measure their receipts, they 
have found it *" pedient to ceconomize, 
they have yei. thought themselves justified 
in supplying fbr distribution within the 
district, since the last audit, Bibles, lAO; 
Testaments, 253; Prayer BoOks, 591; 
Psalters, S6 ; bound Books, 6 ^ 7 ; half- 
bonnd and unbound Books, 4,959; which, 
added to their issue, during the two pre¬ 
ceding years, gives a total of Bibles, 490; 
Testaments, 718; Prayer Books, 1,695; 
Psalters, 370; bound Books, 3,304; lialf- 
bound and nnbonnd, 19,070; making al¬ 
together a grand total of 34,647 Books 
and Tracts on the list of the Society for 
Promoting Chrstian Knowledge dispersed 
over a district containing sixty-two pa¬ 
rishes. And here they would take leave 
to observe, that these books have not been 
distiibuted at random, or given to per¬ 
sons, careless of receiving them, and there¬ 
fore the less likely to profit by the boon : 
‘bnt tint they have been granted either 
on the application of the poor themselves, 
who, especially in the articles of Prayer 
Rooks and Bibles, have shewn an eager 
anxiety to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity held out to them—or at the request 
of the Clergy and such of the Laity as 
have the best moans of ascertaining the 
spiritual wants of their respective, neigli- 
bonrlioods. 

“ In the address published on the'first 
formation of the Committee, it was in¬ 
deed stated to be one of the great recom¬ 
mendations of such Committees, that they 
would be able to ascertain with preci- 
•ion, and therefore to supply, with discre¬ 


tion, the local and occasional exigencies of 
religious instruction. And thus, on the 
first announcement of the Lord Bishop of 
tile diocese of,his intention of holding 
confirmations through the deanery of 
Lewes, the secretaries furnished the de¬ 
pository in Briglithelmstone with 1500 
Tracts, dec. relative to that holy rite. 
These were immediately applied for by 
the l*arochial Clergy, and an additional 
300 soon afterwards procured, and almost 
as soon dispersed. 

'Jlie year which has just passed, has 
been marked by unusual attempts to dis¬ 
seminate the poison of infidelity and blas¬ 
phemy through the kingdom: with the ul¬ 
terior design, as it appeared, after unset¬ 
tling the faith of the lower orders of the 
community, to aliedhte their minds from 
their wonted attachment to the ecclesias¬ 
tical and civil institutions of the countiy. 
{The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge met the unprecedented peril with 
unprecedented exertions. They repub¬ 
lished in the most popular form, and at a 
very reduced price, such of their Tracts 
as appeared to be particularly calculated 
to arrest the progress of irreligion and an 
archy; and they formed a Special Com¬ 
mittee to examine and adopt such other 
treatises as might appear eminently suited 
to the same purpose*. The Lewes 
Deanery Committee, always on the alert 
to further the designs of the Society, 
availed themselves immediately of the fo¬ 
ci! i ties afforded by its Speeial Committee, 
and obtained, in addition 1o the Tracts 
already enumerated, 1,995 of these more 
popular and seasonable publications. 

These Special Tracts may properly 
be divided into two classes. The one be¬ 
ing written purposely for the confutation 
of infidel objections, and the correction 
of blasphemous aspersions, necessarily state 
those olyections and blasphemies in order 
to expose at once their glaring absurdity 
and awful impiety. The other, withont 
unnecessarily shocking the reiigioiM foel- 
ings of the pions believer, supply him with 
a distinct view of the several evidences 
of that faith which be has happily, and on 


* See the Appendix, No. 7, p, S3. 
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no intttffident grouoib, already adopted; 
and thereby fortify him still more strongly 
against the false statements, the delusive 
arguments, the irreverent ridicule with 
which he may be assailed by the enemies 
of Christianity. It is with extreme satis- 
faction that the Committee proceed to re* 
port, that they have liad little occasion to 
introduce generally Tracts of the former 
class. After a very minute enquiiy into 
the state of the district, with respect to 
the prevalenqp of licentious opinions on 
the subject of religion, they happily found 
that very few of the iiitidcl and blasphe¬ 
mous works which liave lately disgraced 
the English press, have found their way 
into the Deaneiy of Lewes, Yet would 
the Committee respectfully, and, at tlie 
same time, earnestly suggest to the sub¬ 
scribers, the prudence of putting tlie.balf* 
learned as soon as possible on their guard, 
by a liberal distribution of the second de¬ 
scription of treatises in support of the 
faith.” P.7. 

" The National Schools which were 
established in the Deanery before the pre¬ 
sent year, are all thriving, and in active 
operation. They have jeverally received 
the ready assistance of the Committee by 
gift, or by sale of Hooks at reduced prices, 
according to the exigencies and the funds 
of the respective institutions. And the 


Committee beg leave to congratulate the 
General Meeting oa the establishment of 
a large School for Oiris and Boys since the 
last anniversary, under circumstances pe- 
euliarly interesting: whether they regard 
the alienation of the building fioin sec^ 
rian purposes, the liluMality of subscrip¬ 
tion, or the unwearied patience of super¬ 
intendence maniiested by the most re¬ 
spectable part of the neighbourhood in 
its formation, and support. To this 
School, situated at Huistpierpoint, the 
Committee have granted 1,802 Elementary 
Books of Instrnciion, and upon a sulwe- 
quent application, 24 Common Prajer 
Books liavc been given as reUaids to the 
most diligent and atlenlive of tixe scho- 
lais,’’ P. 10 . 

Sixth Annual Report of the Alford 
and Spihby District Committee. 

rRANCis Mcad, D-D. t« the Chair. 

The Committee, after returning thei 
sincere thanks to tlie numerous supporters 
of this Institution, beg leave to inform 
them that in the Coarse of the year end¬ 
ing December Slst, 1820, Books and 
Tracts to the amount stated below have 
been issued from their local deposit, viz. 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

The Anniversary nf this Soeicly 
was lioldeii, ucconliug to charter, 
on Friday, the KJth iiist. The mein> 
bers assembled, as usual on this 
occasion, in the vestry ruoin of Bow 
Church, waiting the arrival of the 
Lord Mayor, who cuiie in state, 
about 12 o’clock, attended by the 
Sherifts and several of the Alder¬ 
men. There were present of the 
Society, (be Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Bishops of I^ndon, Ban¬ 
gor, Carlisle, Chester, Peterborough, 
Salisbury, and Killaloe, the Dean of 
Carlislff the Archdeacons of Lon¬ 
don, Middlesex, Essex, and Col¬ 
chester, besides a much larger niiiu- 
ber of the Clergy and la> members, 
than has been usual on lute occa¬ 
sions. The Sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
from Homans x. Id., ami was a 
sketch of the npcration.s of the So¬ 
ciety, in discirarge of the great duty 
for which it had made itself respon¬ 
sible. After Dbiiie Service, busi¬ 
ness was entered upon, and the 
Board continued sitting lor the ilis- 
patch of it, till four o’clf»ck, when 
their Lordships the Bishops ad¬ 
journed to the Mansion Mouse pur¬ 
suant to annual custom. 

I 

Church Building Society. 

Our last tabular specilicatiun of 
the progress of this must important 
institution in the tiiil\ patriotic 
work which it has undertaken, and 
has now been assiduously prosecut¬ 
ing for three years, will be found 
in the Bemembrancer fur January, 
1820. In that number of our mis¬ 
cellany wc had tbe pleasure to pre¬ 
sent our readers with the particu¬ 
lars of 51 cases, which had rccciv^il 
from the Society’s funds, subse¬ 
quently to a former report, in grants 
^mounting to 11,255/. such a 
measure of pecuniary encourage¬ 


ment as had produced in their re¬ 
spective Parish Churches, or in 
Chapels appeudaiit to tiu iii, ad<li- 
tiunal accoinniodatlon for 15,140 
members of our Communion, pre¬ 
viously excluded from the congre¬ 
gation ; of whom, wc had the satis, 
faction to state 10,004 as gratui¬ 
tously provided for. 

Since the date of this account 
there has been no relaxn'timi on the 
part of the committee, either in its 
exertions or its liberality; nor any 
falling otf mi tbe part of paiishes 
standing in need of its relief. T'lie 
number of applicalioiri then amount¬ 
ed to 214, tbe subsequent encrease 
bvis raised llii«< number to 301. The 
cases disposed -of were thou 103. 
They are now 155. Tho^e a|)provt*d 
of and aided v\cre then 07. Tliey 
are now Mtl. The amount of its pe- 
eimiary grants was* then 23,.504/. it 
is now 30,2124 The Chiiieh i-«H»m 
piovided tben funu'>hed athiiiional 
accommodation to 32,050; it now 
^xtinds this beiietit to 44,017; ami 
the proportion of gratuitous sittings 
continues jirogrcssively upon the 
increase, fur it tbcii ratlicr exceeded 
two-tiiirds, but now nearly amounts 
to tbrec quarters <)f the wliole num- 
■ ber. 

Within this peiiod it has recehcil 
occusionallv botli fiom public bo¬ 
dies and piixate imli\iduals, sub. 
stnntial ttikeiia of approbation, 
which, tbougi) by no means kia-ping 
pare with its disbursements, have 
still the elfcet of dimoiistiatiiig that 
it is under the observation of those, 
by whom the valuable institutions 
connected with our National Cliiircli 
are so liberally supported, and that 
it will never be permitted, for want 
of funds, to suspend its operations 
whilst there remains a parish strait¬ 
ened in its means of accommodation 
(or the worship of God, and dis¬ 
posed to make some pecuniary sa¬ 
crifices for the supply of this la. 
mentable deficiency, if encouraged 
to it by the Society’s relief. 



^ CHURCH BUILDIKO SOCIETY. 

A Tabu $he%ving the Grants which have been made by the Society for 
promoting the Enlargement and Building of Churches and CuA< 
PELS, from January 1«20, fEBEUAiiy II 121 , inclusive^ and the 
Additional Acconimodalion which has bten thircby obtained. 

(Contiiiiicil fiom No. 13. Vol. 11. |». ^' 4 .) 


IMar I’. 


Pontypool (dilditional). 

Seaiiier. 

St. llotolpli, Colcln^ster ... 

St. Mary-lC'Slidnd . 

Midliurst .. 

Holt. 

Noitli MumUinm. 

•Slu'pscoinb, Pdiioi) of Pdiiiswirk 

Waldron .. 

Strctfuid, Pamh of M.uiclu'stcr 

M'liidsor .. 

.St. Alary d« Crypt ..' 

Foient of Dfaii, S. H. District. .1 
Aldresficld . 

l.exden. 

Kciiwyii .. 

Uulkingtoii. 

Hylton (fidditioiiitl). 

Groombiidite . 

Newport P.ii'iii'l. 

W'li.iplodc I )i ot c 


l.and. 

York. 

I.Olid. 

Lond. 

Clinch. 

Sail'll. 

Cinch. 

(jluHC. 


Adilii. .siiiii I vduiti<iiial Ac<.uiiuiiihUiioii, bow 
Aicoiii. (jraiitixl I piuiliiii-ii 




(jIiicIi. 
Coi'.il. 
Exeter 
L. A 
Dtiih. 
Koclj. 

I Liiicohi 
. .iCnico'ii 
M.iiiiiiiigtioc (additiiinal).. ,.. 

H.ii'loii...{Lincoln^ 

Wiutoii 


C'hii't Cijiiich, Hants . 

Dcwsbuiy (additional). 

Llangcliii. 

Mci thyr Tidvil. 

.St. John's, Suiiduiland.... 

Knu'sloy . 

.St. Martin's, Scilly... 

Plant . 

South Ccrncy . 

Basingstoke... 

Ossi tt . 

Skfluicisd.ilcjPaush of^)lIll^kilk 

Solith Wravall. 

Biickiiigliam. 

Cdhie 
.Southlcigli 

Lane End. L. &. C, 

Cciltbrd (additional). {gIoiic. 






Yolk 

Bangor 

Laii. 

Uiirh. 

L. ArC. 

Exeter' 

Chicli. [ 

(Mono, I 

Wiiitun 

York 

C'hcstci 

Salisb. 

Lincoln 

Salisb. 

PiXeter 


Qiiainton 

Caerphilly. 

Weymouth. 

Jflast Teigiiinoiith .... 

Blagdon. 

Hetiiel Hempsteail.... 

.Selattyu. 

Itadfurd. 

Backl'ind Nfrwton .... 
St. Peter’s Nottingham. 

St. Mary, Reading .... 


Lincoln! 
Lan. 
Bristol 
Exeter 
B.A'W. 
iLincoli 
.St Asa. 
York 
Briittul 
Yoik. 

S.ilisb. 


too! 


inni 

t'OO 

110 
v?Joj 
oO 

200 ! 

:ioul 

311 

500| 

^^Oli 

tool 

490 ! 

IIU 

J4'li 

ioo' 

140 

160 ] 

23(>i 

S.V 

1()3| 

4(i0' 

KlU 

130| 

d0{ 

8001 

40( 

2 . 1 O! 

I 97 I 

loo! 

S.'iO! 

lirOi 
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.I'lDOj Building Chapel. 

itOOiRebs. and J'^ntait:, Church. 
lOOOj Building Ciiurcli. 

.M) Hteriiig Pewing. 

Altering Pewing. 
Enlaigiiig Church. 

Building Gallery. 

KiiiMing GalU'iy. 

Building (i.iilery. 
I'.nlaiging Chapel. 

Kcht. and LnlarS. Church. 
Building Galieiics. 


50 
14t 
31 )j 
to! 

:>() 

.1(1 
7,1(1 

too 

.')(H|IBuilding Chapel. 
.I.*!! 

JOI) 

-0 
','00 
3()ui 
11)11 
•10 
loo 
1 V; 

.111 
looj 
1001 
','.'j0| 
l.iO 
SOOi 
100 
YOoj 
330 ; 

.^0 
4> 

.300 

yo 
aooi 

'.Jo 
2301 
80 
tiOO 
100 
13 
ton 
aoo{ 

300 
3001 
l»u| 

60 
1.30 
AO 
.300 


Enlarging Galleiy. 

Keb'-!. and EiilaiS. Church. 
Etilaiging Church. 

Eiilaiging C.hiiicii. 
iPiiichas. A: Accuin. hi Chap. 
Enlarging Accommodation. 
Alteimg Pewing. 

Enlarging Chapel. 

Enlarging Chapel. 

Enlarging C'huich. 

\ltermg Pewing. 

Enlarging Cliurdi. 

Kcba. and Eniats. Cliiircli. 
Enlarging Church. 
PiirchasS. Seats in Chapel. 
Enlarging Church. 
Eiilaiging Church, 

Building additional Aisle. 
Building Gallery. 

Building Galleries. 
Enlarging Chapel. 
Enlarging Chapel. 
Enlaiging Chnicb. 
Enlaiging Gailery. 
kltenng Pewing. 

Enlarging Church. 
Enlaiging Chapel. 

RebK. and Eiilarg. Chapel 
Enlarging Church. 

Kebs. and Enlart. Cliapel* 
iluilding Clinreh. 

Enlarging Clinrch. 
Enlarging Cbiircli. 
h'lilarging Church. 

H’lilding Gallery. 

Enlarging diiircb. 
Enlaiging Gallery. 
Enlarging CInticli. 
t'ol f Altering Pewring and 
( i building Gallery. 


Total 12,884{tetO,4SO 
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In our statement in January; 1820, 
we recorded additional benefactions 
to the amount of about 1,050/. we 
have uow'thc pleasure to announce 


the following, amounting to 2430/. 
more: 

£• s. d, 

Osborne IMaikbani, Esq. 105 0 0 

E. H.by MtesGabcIl... 10 0 0 

Bev. Archdeacon Brown .... 52 10 0 

A.B . 10 0 0 

Hon. P. Posey, 3d Donat. .. 100 0 0 

R. W. of Staffordshire. 100 0 0 

John Back, Esq. 50 0 0 

W. A. S. . 10 0 0 

John Curteis, Esq. .. 10 10 0 

Rev. Cliarles Pruby. 21 0 0 

Rev. \V. Raikes. 20 0 0 

IP. Nettlesbip, Esq. 10 10 0 

Rev. F. Tutte. 20 0 0 

L. G. 3d. Donation. I'M) 0 0 

Sir H. W. Marten. 50 0 0 

D. Cabanel, Esq. 20 0 0 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. A. Wheeler, B.D. bead master 
of the college school, to the rectory of 
Broadway, Worcestershire, void by the 
resignation of the rev. T. Clarke, M.A. 

rne rev. T. Clarke, M.A. to the vicar¬ 
age of Overbury, Worcestershire, void by 
the death of the rev. Wm. Stafford. 

The rev. T. Price, M.A. to the rectory 
of Bredicott, Worcestci shire. 

Tlie rev. C. <>>pncr, M.A. to the vicar¬ 
age of St. Peter, Worcestershire, on the 
resignation of the rev. T. Price. 

The rev. H. Glossop inducted to the va¬ 
luable vicarage of Isleworth; patrons, the 
dean and canons of Windsor. 

The rev. Mr. Heath, soigt of Dr. Heath, 
head master of Eton school, is presented to 
the valuable rectories of West Dean add 
East Grinstead, near Salisbury, in the 
counties of Hampshire and Wiltsiiire. 

llie rev. £. K. Butcher, of Portman 
chapel, London, and chaplain to the earl 
of Pomfret, instituted to the vicarage of 
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£. s. d. 

Lady Jane Gardiner .•■*#... 26 0 0 

Rev. Dr. Linton. 20 0 0 

Mm. Brown... 10 0 0 

Zaccheus. 1(H) 0 0 

T. C. Warner, Esq. 52 10 0 

Rev. James Blatcli. 21 0 0 

Mm. Langton. 100 0 0 

Mr8.M.Milles. 25 0 0 

Mi.ss Brooke. 30 0 O 

T. Monkhouse, Esq. 10 0 0 

Rev. E. Williams. 10 0 O 

Anonymous ..1000 0 0 

Christopher Pemberton, Esq. 10 10 0 
J. Whitmore, Esq, 3d Donat. 105 0 0 
Miss S. C. Marriott, 2d Don. 10 0 O 

Anonymous. 50 0 0 

Rev. J. L. Crawley ... .. 20 0 0 

Mrs. Waldo, 2d Donation ... 20 0 U 

Mrs. Baylis. 10 10 0 

Rev. John Wilson. 21 0 U 

W. by Mr, Gutcli, of Bristol.. 50 0 0 
And various sums under £20 
amounting to.... 49 16 0 


INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Sepulchre, Northampton: patron, T. 
Butcher, esq. 

The rev. John Lynes, M.A. to the rec¬ 
tory of Elmicy Lovet, Worcestershire, void 
by the resignation of George Waldron, 
clerk. 

The rev. A. Crigan, to the valuable rec¬ 
tory of Mars ton, Yorkshire. 

The rev. J. Willes, to the perpetual cu¬ 
racy of Wilberfoss, near York. 

The rev. Edwin Colinan Tyson, B.A. 
fellow of Catherine hall, Cambridge, elect¬ 
ed second master of the Royal Mathema¬ 
tical School at ChrisPs Hospital. 

The rev. H. S. J. Biillen, late head mas¬ 
ter of tlie free school, Leicester, to hold 
by dispensation the living of Wrestling- 
ham, Bedfordshire, with that of Diinton, 
Buckinghamshire. 

The rev. W. H. R. Birch, to the vicar¬ 
age apd parish church of Yoxford, Suffolk; 
and also to the rectory and parish church 
of Bedfield, in the same county; patron, 
lord Rous. 

Tlie rev, M. Westhorp, to the vicar- 
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age and parUU church of Sibtoiij with the 
cliapcl of Peasenliall, Suffolk. 

The rev. Charles Aslificid, to tlie rec> ' 
tory of Dodington, by Bridgewater; pa¬ 
tron, the marquis of Bnckingliam. 

The rev. S. Parkios, to the vicarage of 
Preston dcauery, North^ptoinhire,vacant 
by the death of the rev. Thomas tVatts; 
patron, Langham Christie, esq. 

The rev. J. T. Law, M.A. late fellow of 
Christ college, Cambridge, and eldest son 
of the lordjjisliop of Chester, appointed 
by the lord bishop of Lichfield and Coven¬ 
try, to the chancellorship of that diocese, 
vacant by the death of the rev. Dr. Out- 
ram. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, Feb.—We omitted to no¬ 
tice,, that on the 33d of December the fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen were admitted students 
of Christ chnrch:—Mr. Legge, Mr. Durell, 
and Mr. Grenville. 

Hie Rev. John*Anthony Cramer, M.A. 
student of Christ church, has been ailniit- 
ted pro-proctor, in th£ place of the Rev. 
Walter Levett, of Christ church. ^ 

Saturday last, the following degrees 
were conferred: 

Bachklor in Civil Law. —Rev. James 
Duke Coleridge, Baliol college. 

Master of Arts.— -Oswald Fcilden, 
Edmund Henry Penny, Brazenosc college. 

Feb. 10.—'fbursday last, the following 
degrees were conferred: 

Bachemr in Divinity. — The rev. 
Ellis Ashton, fellow of Brazenose college. 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. Wra. Salmon 
Bagshaw, Worcester college; rev. Charles 
S. S. Dupree, scholar of Pembroke col¬ 
leger; Heniy Joseph Boone Nicholson, 
Mafi^alen college. 

Feb. 17.—The rev. Charles Thomas 
Langley, M.A. student of Christ church, 
has lately been admitted one of the mas¬ 
ters of tlie schools, in the place of the rev. 
John Anthony Cramer, M.A. student of 
Christ church, and now one of the pro¬ 
proctors. 

Cambriugb, Jan. 31.—Tlie subject of 
the Seatonian prise poem, for the present 
year, is, The Old Age of St. John the 
EemgetiU. 

The Lord Bishop of lincoln has insti¬ 
tuted die Rev. E. Fane to the prebend of 
Clifton. 

The late Dr. Smith's annual prize of 
2bl. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy among 
the commencing bscbelon of arts, were on 


liyiday last adjudged to Mr. Henry Mel¬ 
ville, of St.John's college, and Mr. Solo¬ 
mon Atkinson, of Trinity college, the se¬ 
cond and first wranglcni. 

Feb. 16. — The following gentlemen 
were admitted to die undermentioned de¬ 
grees on Wednesday « 

Doctor in Physic.— Stephen Luke, 
of Jesns college. 

Bachelors in Divinity. —Tlie Rev. 
T. Beevor, and die Rev. G, C. Gorham, 
fellows of Queen’s college. 

Bachelors in Civil Law. —S. Mar- 
ryat, esq. Trinity liall; R. M. Beveiley, 
esq. Trinity college; the Rev. G. T. Sey¬ 
mour, the Rev. G. S. Elliott,' the Rev. J. 
Rawlinsoii, and the Rev. J. Roberts, Tri¬ 
nity hall. 

Members’ Prizes. —^The subjects for 
the present year are, for the Senior B»- 
ehelors, De Origine et Progreetu Idolo- 
latrur, —Dialogus. Middle Bachelors, 
Oratio in Lawlem Musica. 


Buckinghamshire.— Died, at Tyring- 
ham, in this county, the Rev. John Praed, 
youngest son of Wm. Praed, esq. 

Die'd, at Dinton vicarage, aged 27, the 
Rev. R. W. Williams. 

Cambridgeshire. —Married, the Rev. 
Jonathan Wilkinson, B.A. of St. John’s 
college, to the dan^ter of Richard Bur¬ 
rows, esq. of Saffron Walden. 

Cheshire.— Died, in his 26th year, die 
Rev. T. Norbury, of Macclesfield, assist¬ 
ant curate of Pott Slirigley. 

Cumberland. —Died, the Rev. Robert 
curate of Winster. 

Devonshire. — The right rev. Dr. 
Wm. Carey, the new lord bishop of Ex¬ 
eter, arrived at bis palace in that city on 
Ibursday, Dec. 28. The snow was still 
deep, and the weather very cold, when hb 
lordship was met by a procession from the 
city on the Heavitree road, about S p, m. 
Hb lordship stopped bis carriage ; and the 
master of the episcopal charity schools 
drew up hb troop of little scholars io the 
snow; when the eldest of them (RqberC 
Garland) his teeth chattering while he 
spoke, addressed bis lordship as follows; 

“ My lord-—We, the poor charity chil¬ 
dren of this city, and parish of St. Thomas 
•die Aposde, do most humbly beg leave to 
congratulate your lordship on your happy 
arrival in your diocese, and implore that 
your lordship would be a patron unto ns. 
We are in number two hundred and fifty, 
• clothed and educated by the charity of die 
good people of tbb city, and of the said 
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parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, at first 
prompted thereto by the kind persuasion 
and good example of bishop Blarkall, one 
of yonr lordship's predeersoors, and enrou- 
raged and animated in the same cood de¬ 
sign by all his siiercssors. May their me¬ 
mories be for ever- blessed ! The same 
good Providrnrv sshicb at first raised 
these schools has continued them for one 
hundred and eleven yeais, during whieh 
period some thousands of poor rliH<]rcn 
have been ijistnirtcd by tlirir benefactors 
in the duty they owe to (toil and their 
neighbours, and many of lliom are now 
liipng comfortably in the noiid, industiioiis 
members of society, true to the Church, 
and loyal to the King. This, my lord, is 
the state of ns, wlio now intreat yonr lord¬ 
ship's blessing and protection. May your 
lordsliip enjoy long life und full liealth to 
govern the Church.” 

The riglit rev. prelate replied in tlic 
most kind and condescending terms, re¬ 
gretted the inconvenience iiieiiried by the 
children in this inclement weather, ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaeliDii on rr.iehing his 
diocese, and assured them he would pa- 
trooiasc their schools as liis predecessors 
had done. He also piesented the boy with 
a guinea. His lurdbhip's carriagb then 
moved on to East Gate, where at the 
bouse of tbe rev. C. H. Collyns, master of 
the free grammar school, who accompa¬ 
nied him into the city, be was met by the 
mayor, common council, and incorporated 
tradesmen. A procession was then form¬ 
ed, of the rev. clergy, and the gentlemen 
of the chamber, head<‘d by the mayor and 
the bishop; down High-street, through 
Broad Gate, into the t'lose, wlH're his 
lordship was met by the precentor, sub¬ 
dean,. chancellor, canons, piebends, lay 
officers of the. ecclesiastical court, and 
ohoir, and introduced by the mayor to the 
precentor. With this addition to tlie pro- 
oession they entered the cathedral; the 
civic body entered the clinrcli, the digni¬ 
taries and clioir returned to tlie cliapter- 
honse tliroogii tbe cloisters, whilst his lord- 
ship retired into bishop Grandison's clia- 
pel (-which is between the real and appa¬ 
rent front of the church) to robe. Being 
attired in bis epi8co[»al habit, he was con¬ 
ducted to the chapter-house^ and introduc- 
«fl by Mr. precentor Bartlani, to tbe other 
dignitaries; after which they returned 
tbrongb the cloisters to tlie west entrance, 
preceded by the choir. His lordslup read 
himself in (as it is called) on Sunday, at 
the cathedral. 

Olovceatbrshirb. —A female peni¬ 
tentiary is about to be estabiished for the 


city and county of Gloucester, under the 
immediate patronage of the lord bisliop 
of the diocese, and the nobility and gen¬ 
try of the county. 

lirRTFoansuiRir.—Married, at Great 
Gaddesden rliurcb, the rev. Joliii Kitz- 
More, of Ivinglinr, Bucks, to Mrs. Hal¬ 
sey, of Gaddesden park. 

Kent. —Died, the rev. Ifeni-y Kipling, 
virar of Plumstead and East Wickham, 
Kent, formerly of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge. This gcnllemf.ii has left 
lOOo/. towards keeping up the Sunday 
schools at Pliiinsteaii -and Wickham. 

Died, atEltham, in the Hist year of liis 
age, the rev. Dr. Wilgi-ess, rcMor of 
Kanreth, in Essex, and late reader of the 
Temple cliiircli. 

liANr.vsiiiRE.—The rev. Joscpli Sel¬ 
kirk, curate of Haldei-stone, near Pres¬ 
ton, has been appointed to the incnin- 
beiit curacy of Asliwoi th, near Manches¬ 
ter, liy Wilhraham Egerton, esq. M.P. 

Norfolk. —Died, at Cacboiirii, near 
<!Uisttir, aged 75, the rev. Anthony b’lir- 
ncss, vicar of tliat place, 

Oxfordshire. —Died, at Anibiosden, 
near Biccstcr, tliV lev. Thomas ihtrdo 
Mattlieus, M..\. formiM-ly of M.i"diilGn 
coAege, vicar of Ainbro.siicn and of Pnl- 
dington, and one of liis Majesty's jiiiliccs 
of the pe-dcc for this county. 

SiiROPsiiiRF..—^Tlie lev. John Lang¬ 
ley, A.M. of Newport, has been unani¬ 
mously elected chaplain to tho gaol and 
house of coriection in .StafTord. 

.SoMFRSRTSiiiRB.—Au allar-picco has 
been erected in the parish church of Dow- 
liswakc, ill this county, executed by a 
sclt-taiiglit artist, master of the free 
school at Ilminstcr. The subject is the 
xxiiid chapter of St. Ijiike, verses .‘>0, 
52, 53. 

Staffordsuirf. —Died, at latchfield, 
the rev. Edward Oiilrani, 1).J>. canon 
residentiary of Litchfield catbedial, chan¬ 
cellor of the diocese, archdeacon of Der¬ 
by, and rector of St. Pliilip'^s, Lichfield. 

Suffolk. — Maivicd, at Soiitliwold, 
Thomas Tayler, esq. B.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to Miss Fanny Man- 
sel, fourtli daughter of the late bishop of 
Bristol. 

At, Eye, the rev. Samuel French, D.D. 
master of Jeans college, Cambridge, to 
Miss Wyilie, of Eye. 

Died, at Sibtoa vicarage, very sud¬ 
denly, tbe rev. hVancis Leggatt, rector of 
Bedfield, and vicar of Sibton, both in tins 
county. 

Died, at an advanced age, greatly re¬ 
spected, the rev. Oeorge Rontli, rector of 
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St. Cleoient and St. Helen, in Ipcwirli, 
and of Holbrook, in tins county. 

Sussex.— Died, the rev. E. Merrimnn, 
master of the free Rrammar-school, and 
rector of All Saints, Lewes. 

Died, at Hellingley, in tliia connty, in 
Ilia 60th year, the rev. Joseph Langley, 
curate of that place, and vicar of IlaiV 
child, Kent. 

WoRCFSTEftSHiRB. —Died, at thr roc- 
tery-houae, the rev. Christopher White- 
head, A.M^ thirty years rector of Kast- 
liaui, in this county, and one of liis 
Majesty's Justices of the peace. 

Yorbsiiirk. —A snit having been in- 
stitnted in the consistory comt of York, 
in reference to a liymn book previously 
in use at St. I’ani’s rhnrcli, in Sheffield, 
both parties eventually agreed to refer the 
matter in dispute to the arclibish-ip, and 
agreed to adopt snch a selection as liis 
grace should appoint. Tlic arrhSiisIinp 
has been pleased not only to prepare a 
selection, but also to present, at his own 
cxpence, a suffirient number of copies 
for the use of the* congregation. An ad¬ 
dress of thanks to the archbishop has been 
signed by the ministc>, chiirrhwardens, 
and the seat-holders of St. Paul's chnrcli, 
Sheffield, as a testimony of tlic tugh 
appreciation of the liberality winch he 
lus so conspicnously manifested, and the 
trouble he has so kindly taken in this 
business. 

A tiandsomc new eliiircli is to be built 
at Seulevatcs, near Hull; it is to be in 
the Gothic style, built of white brick, 
with buttresses and pinnacles, .ind 600 
free sittings arc to be appropriated in it 
to the nsc of the poor. 

Died, at Askiisg, after a long ami pain- 
ftal indisposition, in tlic ft&tti year of liis 
age,‘the rev. Robert Bowman, perpetual 
curate of Askriggand Monk Fryston, both 
in this connty. 

Died, at York, aged 82, the rev. Jonas 
Thompson, by whose death the livings of 
St. Martin cam Gregory, in York, and of 
Rnffertli and liangtoft, in this connty, be¬ 
come vacant. 

Married, ai Horncastic, the rov. J. F. 
Ogle, fellow of Jcsiis college, Gniiihndgc, 


to Frances, diugliter of the iele James 
Coniiigton, esq. of Hnrncastle. 

WALES. 

Cambkian Institution.— j. H. Parry, 
esq. has resigned the secretaryship, and 
is surreeded by James Evans, esq. This 
society offers a reward for an ode on the 
subject of tlie revival of the institution, 
Cynirodorion society, in Gywnedd. The 
committee of engagement in the society 
held a meeting at Caernarvon, on tlie Sbth 
of December, when tlie following were 
decided on for the subjects for tlie several 
prise poems and essays, at the EistedSl- 
fodd, to be held in the enurso of tiis 
ensuing autumn :—In memory of the 
birth of the first prince of M'alcs, of 
English blood, or R.dward II. in the castle 
of ('aernarvoii. 

Fur the Euglyn Coffedwriaeth am eiicdi- 
gacth y Tywysog cyntaf o waedoliath y 
.Saeson (sef Edwaidyrail) yn Nghastel, 
Caernarvon.—For the Awdl (ode), Cerd* 
dnaetli (minstrelsy). 

In and near London. 

Died^ at his hou.su, in l^ark place, the 
rev. F. Thruston, minister of Uayswatcr 
chapel. 

Married, .it Kensington, the rev. Dr. 
Crigan, rertor of 3Iarston, and son of the 
late bishop of Sodor and Man, to Mary, 
tliird dangliter of colonel .Smelt, licntenant- 
govemor of the Isle of Man. 

At the same ciiiireli, tiie rev. B. V. 
Layard. M.A. rertor of Uffington and 
vicar of Taltiugtoii, Lincolnshire, to 
Saiali Jane, only dangliter of the late 
T. itlargaiy, esq. of Clapliam. 

Married, at Willesdoii, Middlesex, tlie 
rev. L. Bnironglis, of Offley place, 
Herts, to Miss Ann Dickie, of Brands- 
bury, Middlesex. 

Death Abroad. 

Died, at Grenadj, ag*d v3, Henry 
Larkins, esq. M.A. barrister scholar of 
University college, and likewise soholar 
upon the Vinerian foundation. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


llie Book of Cotnnioii Prayer, in Eig;ht 
Languages. 4to. SfK 10s. 

Unit.-irianisin Refuted, being a Reply to 
Captain James Gifford’s Sequel to Mr. 
Hewson'a Appendix. By the Rev. WiU 
liani Hewsoii, Vicar of Swansea, is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Paiish Church 
of High Wycombe, Barks, Dec. 30,18i!U. 
By the Rev. Thomas Boys, A.M. of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

ChrUtian Loyalty (as tauglit by St. 
Paul) acceptable to God, and brneiicul 
to Mankind, a Sermon, preached in tho 
Parish Church of Woobuni, Bucks, ou 
Sunday, November It, 1820 . By the 
Rev. Thomas Mortimer, of Queen's Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, Curate of Woobiirn. 3d. 

A Dissertation on the Iniportanrr of 
Natural Religion. By the Rev. Robert 
Brough, B.A. of Corpus Chiisti College. 
9s. 6d. 

Two Sermons, f. On the Duty and 
Reasonableness of Loyalty. II. On the 
Duty and Reasonableness of that Medium, 
in respect to Christian Faith and Practice, 
which lies between the Extremes of Apa¬ 
thy and Enthusiasm. By the Rev. Richard 
Pearson, B.A, of St. John's ('ollege, Ox¬ 
ford ; and late Curate of the United 
Parishes of St. Briavcl's and llewelsficld, 
in tho Diocese of Gloucester. Is. gil. 

A Course of Sermons for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England. By 
Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of 
London, and Vicar of St Mai tin in the 
Fields. 8vo. 12s. 

Attention to the Origin and Design of 
the Gospel, recommended, as a Dcftmce 
•gainst prevailing Errors, including some 
Observations on the Doctrine of Impiitcd 
Righteousness, a Sermon, preached at St. 
James’s Chapel, Whitehaven, July 14, 
7 820, at the Visitation of the Right Rev. 
tlie Lord Bishop of Ciicstcr, and published 
by reqnest. By William Ainger, B.D. 


(formerly Fellow of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge) Vicar of Sunning Hill, Berks, 
and perpetual Cm ate and Superiutendant 
of the Clerical Institution, at St. Bees, 
Cumberland. Is. 

Vindiciae Hebraicae, or a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as a Vehicle of Re¬ 
vealed Religion, occasioned by the recent 
Strictures and Innovations of Mr. J. Bel¬ 
lamy, and in Confutation of his Attacks on 
all preceding Translations, and on the 
Established Version in particular. By 
Hyman Hurwitz. 9s. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character. By the Rev. John 
Bird Sumner, M.A. Prebendary of Dur¬ 
ham, and Vicar of Mapledurliaiii, Oxford. 
lOs. Cd. 

Memoirs of the Ldb and Writings of the 
Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.U. Lord 
Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London 
Polyglot Bible, with Notices of his Coad¬ 
jutors in tliat illnstiioiis Woik; of the 
Ckltivatinn of Oriental Learning in this 
Country, preceding and during their time ; 
ami of tlie authorised English Version of 
the Bible, to a projected Revision of wliic'li 
Dr. Walton and some of Ins Assistants in 
the Polyglot were appointeii. To which 
is added. Dr. Walton’s own Vindication of 
tlie London Polyglot. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M.A. F..S. V. Chaplain in Or- 
diiiaiy to liis Majesty, and Rector of Set- 
trington, County of York. With a Por¬ 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. Is. 

Plain Thoughts on the Abstract of Mr. 
Brougham's Education Bill, linmhly sab- 
mitted to the Consideration of the British 
Ijegislaturc. By a Plain Englishman. Is. 

A Letter to Earl Grey, in Answer to a 
certain Cballcngr^rdwn out by his Lord¬ 
ship at the late Meeting at Morpeth, on 
Wednesday, the lOth Day of January last. 
By one of the Clergy. 2S. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Society for promoting Christian Rev. S. C. Wilks, A.M. of Oxford, author 
Knowledge and Church Union in the dio- of ** Christian Emys,” Christian Mis- 
iB* se of St. David’s, have adjudged to the tiong,” and of ■<< the St. David's Prize Bs- 
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**y for the yenr l«ll, nn the Clerical 
Cliarartcr," their premium of fifty pniini1<*, 
for the best G^say on “ the Necessity of a 
Church Establishment in a Christian coun¬ 
try for the preservation of Chiislianity, 
among the people of all ranks and deno¬ 
minations ; and the incans of exciting and 
maintaining among its tnenibers a .spiiil of 
devotion, together with zeal, for the lio> 
noiir, stability, and influence of the Esta- 
bluhed Ciiurcli." 

WORKS IV THK PRESS. 

The fust Part of a new Edition, on fine 
ini'diiiin l*aper, of the Family Uihle, edited 
by the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly and Bishop 
Mcint, and publi^licd iiiid^T the sancrion of 
the Society for promoting Clni.s1i.in Know¬ 
ledge, will appear in a few days. 

The Rev. I'hom.is Boys, of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, has a Volume of Sermons 
in the Pi ess. 

The. Works of John Home, Esq. Author 
of Douglas, with an Recount of his Life 
and Writiiiiis. By H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, • 

Recollecthiiis of a Classical Tour made 
duiiiig thDyc.iis li'.lUand 1819, in Tur¬ 
key, Greece, and Italy. By P. £. T*iii- 
reiit. Esq. In a quarto volume, with 
Costumes. 

Cajitain Parry's Voyage for the, DLseo- 
vciy of a Noi til-West Passage lioin the 
Atlantic to the Parific, with iiiiincroiis 
Charts and othei Engravings in a quarto 
volume, will soon appear. 

The Doge of Venice. By Lord Byron. 

Mr. Biirckliardt’s Travels in Syria and 
Mnnnl .Sinai. In one volume quaito, 
with Maps. 

A Second Volume of the Rev. T. Mit¬ 
chell's Translalioii of the C.omerUes of 
Aristophaneii; with niinieroiis illustrative 
Notes. 

Cbtircb of England Theology, in a Se¬ 
ries of Ten Sermons, t>eparaleiy printed in 
Manuscript Cliaiaetid9 on important Sub¬ 
jects. By the Rev. R. Warner. 


PRCPARlNtl pon PtIRLICATMN. 

A History of the 'I'owu of Slirewsbnry. 
By the Rev. Hugh Owen, and the Rev. J. 
Biakeway, of that place, in two quarto 
volumes, with a Piofusinn of Aiitiiinari.iii 
Illustrations, 

The Rev. Robert Stevenson, of Castle 
Heddingham, has in the prrss, a small 
work on the Nature and Importance of 
the Chiistiaii Sabbath, with Hints for its 
better ObMu-vaiice, and Remarks on the 
awful Const quence of the Profanation of 
tiiat Sacred Day. 

]\Ir. Faulkner has issued Proposals for 
piihlisliiiig hy Subscription a Series of 
Eteliiiigs, illustrative of his History and 
Antiquities of Konsington, fioin original 
Drawings by K, Banks. Compnsing 
every object of AHtiipiity in that ancient 
and Intelesting Palish. 

Mr. Cooper lia^ issued Pi npusals for a 
now Choral Book, for thuUse of the E»ti- 
blislied CInirch, containing a Selection of 
the most valuable and useful Compositions 
for that Service, by the most celebrated 
GeruMii Composers of tlie last four hun¬ 
dred years, with a number of choice IHe- 
lodiesj by the best English Masteis of the 
last Oiitiii V. Among the former will be 
found neatly fin ty Times by the celebrated 
Martin Liitlier, not liithcrto published in 
this Country. 

A ('hai t of the Episcopacy of England and 
\Vale.s, hegmniiig with the Reign of Henry 
VIIT. The Coiiipartmeiits, viewed hori¬ 
zontally, exiiibit the Bishops who flourish¬ 
ed in the Ki igii« of the respective Kings 
of England; taken vcitically, they shew 
the succession of Hishopa m the respective 
Sees. The dates of the Kings are those 
of Acression; the dates of the Bishops, as 
near as may be, those of Consecration. 
The Martyrs far the Protestant Faith are 
printed in Capitals : the Mrven Bishops 
sent to the Tower by James II. are distin¬ 
guished by Italics, 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Session of Parlianieiit which 
was expected to be ferti'e in such 
variety of uncommon and important 
events, is passing away with a very 
unusual degree of tranquillity; and 
the attention of all parties appears 
to be directed to oriiiiiary measures 
of inqiiiiy and legislation. It is not 
a little singular that after all 
the dissatisfaction which was sup¬ 
posed to exist upon the subject of 
the Queen, Minister.-, have had 
larger majorities in their favour, 
upon that question, than upon the 
other topics uhich have furnished 
their opponents w-itii matter of com¬ 
plaint. The explanation of the cir¬ 
cumstance seems to have bean cor¬ 
rectly pointed out in our last Num¬ 
ber, viz. thatof those who disapprov¬ 
ed of the Bill of Pains and Penal¬ 
ties, and consequently ussisted in 
causing it to be withrlrawn, the larger 
portion decidedly condcuin the con¬ 
duct of the Queen, and will not 
sanction any proceeding which would 
imply tlicir approbation of it. The 
people, too, appear to share the 
same sentiments; for no dissatisfac¬ 
tion has been manifested at the 
large majorities in the House of 
Commons, and the agitation which 
xvas lately visible has entirely sub¬ 
sided. 

If we are to believe the assertfions 
of many respectable individuals, 
it is otherwise with the agricultural 
and commercial distrf.ss. Coiii- 
pl‘iiiil'« ii.id petitions arc sent up 
from all parts of thi; c-'aiiitr^, anti 
the assertions which they contaH* 
are for tin- ino«t jtart coiToboiated 
by ttie tesliiiioiij of the incinbers 
who present tliem. But, in spite of 
this strong primd facie ctideiice, we 
cannot belietc that the distress is 


as severe or as general, as many 
persons have been induced to sup¬ 
pose. The Birmingham petition 
produced a very strong sensation ; 
and as far as that town and its im¬ 
mediate vicinity are concerned, we 
have no doubt that the stagnation 
of trade, and the coiisequeiit em- 
barnissnients of the nierriiant, ma¬ 
nufacturer, and mechanic nre nearly 
us overwhelming aa they appear 
upon pa]icr. But the fictitioiiers 
conceal a fact which must have been 
known to them, though it has es¬ 
caped the attention of the public at 
large, viz. that the trade of Birming. 
ham has repeatedly been threatened 
with annihilation at times when other 
parts of the country have continued 
in a flourishing state. It w.is thus 
during the war of tiie American 
llevolutioii; and it was thus also 
during the last war with America, 
when the sudden opening of tlic 
whole continent of Europe did not 
compensate the Binningham manu¬ 
facturers for the lo^s of the market 
of the United States. This market 
is lost to them at present from a dif¬ 
ferent cause than that of war. The 
Americans can find no purchasers 
fur their surplus corn, and consc- 
<iueiitly have ii^ money to pay for 
Birmingham wares. And if to this 
we add the cessation of the war de¬ 
mand for arms, and fur all the iniiu- 
luerablc articles of military equip¬ 
ment with which Birmingham rc- 
cenilv fiiinish<'d at Ic.isl a iiiillion of 
soldirr-, it will be quite certain that 
the decay and .siiltering of that im¬ 
portant town may be accounted for 
on other principles than the exces¬ 
sive ]iressurc of taxation; and it 
will be absurd to argue upon the 
extreme case of piic district, as if it 
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were an adequate ipeaunen of the 
general situation ot tlte country. 
On the contrary, it is agreed on all 
bands, that the clothing and cotton 
manufactories are improving: and 
the increased consumption ut excis¬ 
able articles during the last year, 
ingenious as have been some of the 
endeavfiurs to explain away the fact, 
is a stubborn proof of the increasing 
prosperity df the people. VVe can 
only speak (from our own knowledge) 
of the iiictropolis and its vicinity; 
but of them we can assert, after a 
very diligent inquiry, and pretty 
ample means of iaf<»nnatiun, that 
there never was a winter during 
which the great body of the labour- 
ing classes have suffered less than 
during the )>rescnt season. The 
high rate of profit, and of wages 
which was obtained during the war, 
cannot reasonably be expected to 
return; but there is no dearth of 
employment, au<l there is the great¬ 
est abundance of provisions, and 
the people, in spiU: of ail the wiles of 
the demagogue, arc happy and 
contented. 

Tile agricultural difficulties are 
of a more formidable nature. The 
poor-laws arc a dead weight rounil 
the neck of the landholders, and 
no one has the ability or the cou¬ 
rage to remove it. Capital employ¬ 
ed in agriculture cauuot be depre¬ 
ciated less than one-fourth, and in 
numerous instances this proportion 
Niight be doubled. The effect of 
such an event is too obvious to re¬ 
quire explanation; 4 |iid it is equally 
evident that the mischief admits of 
no instantaneous cure. Until the 
new capital has been produced to 
replace that which has been sunk by 
the altered value of our currency, 
rents will be paid with didieulty, 
labourers be employed as sparingly 
as possible, aud the funner will feel 
uncertain from <lay to day whether 
he shall be able to proceed in the 
cultivation of his land. These evils 
are serious; and their only cure, 
even their only alleviation is patience. 


If agricultural associations choose 
to amuse themselves with petition¬ 
ing the Parliament, they ought not 
to be denied this harmless though 
trifling occupation; but if their 
leading members proceed from com¬ 
plaints to threats, and talk, as in 
some recent instances, of defraud¬ 
ing the public creditor, and break¬ 
ing the national faith, they will only 
demonstrate their own ignorance, 
rashness, and want of principle, and 
create a new and dangerous division 
in the bosom of their country. 

Some progress has been made in 
enforcing tiie law against libels.-— 
Mrs. Carlilc, and Hunt the pub¬ 
lisher of the Examiner, have been 
recently convicted; Sir F. Burdett by 
a lenient sentence, has been sent to 
prison for three months; and prose¬ 
cutions have been instituted by the 
Queen against the Courier and 
Morning Post, and by a private in¬ 
dividual against the Sunday News¬ 
paper called John Bull. This looks 
well—both parties are beginning to 
discover that the press may he abus¬ 
ed—Government has no lunger the 
slightest excuse fur inactivilv; and 
we trust that respectable persons of 
all parties and opinions will join in 
one grand effort to punish libellers 
of every description. By so doing 
they may at once secure the invalu¬ 
able blessing of an unrestricted press, 
and cut off the main source of that 
irritation and uneasiness which has 
caused so much alarm during the 
last four years, and which will be 
excited again and again, as long as 
the law winks at the shameful mis¬ 
conduct of the Newspaper scribblers, 
and the people read and believe 
their lucubrations. No notice has 
yet been taken in Parliament of Sun¬ 
day Newspapers—but it is to be 
hoped that they will not be permitted 
ip .pass iincetisiircd. It has been pro¬ 
posed entirely to prohibit thepiiblica- 
tion of weekly journals; but we doubt 
whether this be a proper or a prac¬ 
ticable scheme. To prohibit how¬ 
ever any publication or any sale on 
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the Sabbath would be most proper; 
and wc cannot believe that it ia 
impracticable. The Senate seemt 
wisely anxious to support and en¬ 
courage religion and morality; and 
if these appearances be not mere 
pretence, the due obseivation of the 
Sabbath should be peremptorily cn. 
forced. Some mnripuring among 
Newspaper luiitors, and some defi¬ 
ciency in the receipts at the Stamp- 
office may by possibility ensue. But 
they are both beneath the attention 
of Christian legislators; and when 
we think of the great advantages by 
which tliey are counterbalanced, we 
cannot doubt that the experiment 
ought to be tried. 

Foreign uflairs appear to stand 
precisely whore they were a month 
ago. Spain is full of conunotiim, 
and Italy and (jermuny are full of 
doubt, and England wisely re¬ 
solved to leave them all to thcni- 
seWes. There is a good deal of con¬ 
tradiction in the speeches, of the 
Parliamentary leaders upon both 
sides, respecting our continental 
relations. The Opposition tells 
us that wc have lust all 'weight 
and influence iii Europe, and are 
little better than the laughing stock 
of our Imperial and Royal Al. 
lies; and in the very same breath, 
they maintain that if we had inter¬ 
fered in favour of Naples, even by a 
Manifesto, we might have preserved 
the independence of that nation 
agednst all the bayonets of Austria. 
The Ministers on the other hand 
contend that the Holy Alliance has 
done nothing unjustifiable, or con¬ 
trary to the ebtahlished rights of na¬ 
tions; but they admit that it has 
pursued a course which the cansti. 


tiitlott of England will not tolerate, 
and in which they never will recom¬ 
mend the Sovereign of England to 
join. Such are the contradictions 
which party spirit generates, even in 
the clearest understandings and pu¬ 
rest hearts. 

We give an abstract of the popu¬ 
lation returns in the Colony of New 
South Wales. It has been publish¬ 
ed in an Appendix tfo Governor 
Macquarie’s reply to Mr. Bennett; 
and is well worthy of the attention of 
all who take an interest in the re¬ 
form of our criminal code. The 
number of pardoned convicts, will 
be found very much larger than it 
was generally supposed to he. The 
Governor’s letter <‘ontains se\eral 
interesting particulars respecting the 
good conduct of (his class of per¬ 
sons. And we shall hereafter pre¬ 
sent the reader wkh some extracts 
from the w'orl^ But our reason for 
alluding to the subject here, is that 
if so large a proportion of the whole 
inhabitants of the Coionv consist of 
persons w'ho went out as convicts, 
and are now settled as freemen, and 
if this class of the population are on 
the whole very (lecently behaved 
under the insufficient regulations 
and instruction which have hitherto 
prevailed among them, there is no 
reason to despair of the ultimate 
prosperity of the establishment, and 
to empty our gaols and flash, houses 
into the capacious bosom of this 
new world, will be more likely to 
improve both them and us, than the 
schemes wliicj^ pretend to convert 
hardened villains in six months, and 
send them out at the end of that 
time to plunder their fellow-ereatures 
as before. 



A General Statement of the Inhabitants of New South Wales: shewing the Description of Persons, and the Station they nsidt in, as 
tier General Mutter taken by his Excellency Governor Macquarie and Deputy Commissary-General Drennan, commencing the 27 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


rr. X, Y, shall appear. 

We apprehend that But* is quite right in the view that he takes of the 
Office for the Churching of Women, although a contrary interpretation of 
it is often adopted. 

Phikcclesia and Cantab, have been received, and are under coiisidera* 
tion. 

Our Correspondent W. is evidently correct iu supposing that the custom 
of introducing a funeral sermon into the funeral service is at variance with 
the provisions of the Act of Unifonnity. 

We have received several communications respecting a Bill upon Church 
Briefs introduced by Mr. Lyttleton, the member for Stafford^ire. Wc 
shall advert to the subject in our next Number, and in the mean time refer 
our Correspondents to some excellent remarks upon the subject in our 
earlier Number, under the signatm of a Berkshire Incumbent. 
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ON THE STATE OF MAN 
“ BY NATUKEi” 

It is usual for tliost', wliu sre iii the 
rudiments of Ciiristiaiiitv grounds 
for depreciating I lie liuinaii eliarac- 
ter, to appeal to arguments sceni> 
ingly arising from tlie aiitliority of 
Scripture; in order to shew tbat 
we are essentially depraved ; and 
all in consequence of our descent 
from Adam: sinful ourselves, be¬ 
cause he sinned.-^Thus having 

described the race of mankind as 
radically corrupt, m tpvau, by the 
very nature which God gives us; 
after stating that the seeds of 
vicious principle are implanted in 
every bosom,” that mankind is 
totally depraved in consequence of 
the fall of the iirst man; a mere 
mass of corruption extending over 
the whole soul, and exposing it to 
God’s righteous displeasure, Iwth 
in this world and in that which is to 
coine’^—they usually have recourse 
to passages in the Scriptures to 
confirm their assertions; without 
regarding tlie per contra evidences 
which may be drawn from the same 
authority. 

I shall not here bring forward the 
clear statement wliidi might be* 
given of much seemingly innate 
good principle even in very young 
children,, so as to prove, at least, 
some early good iu them, if others 
would from hence contend some¬ 
times ibr easly evil:—nor the ac¬ 
knowledged fact, that,- so far from 
the human heart being ** naturally 
hostile to God, and adverse to re- 
lii^Dfl’ hardly any nation in all the 
KumsmbraAcsii, No. 28. 


world, at any period of time, has 
been discovereti, which 'has not 
made some advance towards reli¬ 
gion, and shewn some reference to 
a God, however feeble and imper¬ 
fect :—nor the consideration that in 
whatever degree such a jireponder- 
ance toward evil wore natural, we 
may well assure ourselves it would 
receive an adequate allowance from 
the Almighty, when hia equitable 
sentence shaU be finally'prOnouneed i 
but in reply to those who found 
their Christianity in tliesc degrading 
assertions concerning (lie state of 
man, and for their authority appeal 
to texts of Scripture; 1 would ob¬ 
serve, first, 

That there is cither ignorance’or 
some apparent disingeiiuousness 
very frequently observable in the 
arguings of those persons respecting 
the native iiistory of man, and the 
words “ image of God,** as referred 
to him, (Gen. i. 27.) And it is by 
no means uncommon with such to 
represent the case as follows:— 
that Atlam was indeed made in the 
** image of God,” (whatever high 
excellence may be imagined to be 
thus implied) but that A<lam begat 
a sou-** in- his own image ;*’ where¬ 
by a supposed jingle of antithesis, 
“ image of God,” and ?* Adam's 
own image,” it is inferred, (not 
merely that all mankind are to be 
dcftiiced fi'um Adam, but) that the 
race of men was so made to lose 
sight of its high original, as to be 
no longer entitled to that estima¬ 
tion which the words image of 
G^” seem to implywhereas a* 
couimuance of this very same high 
C c 
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quaKty and chanatar was preserved, 
and id repeated by God himself in 
his command to Noah against mur. 
der: (Gen. ia. 6.) “ Whoso shed> 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed: for in the image of 
God made he him:”—the contin¬ 
uance of this very *' image of God*' 
in man, being that which should 
constitute the crime of killing him, 
and make the diAereiice of offence 
between destroying a man and any 
other .animal. And the very same 
high attribute, or character in man, 
is preserved still later in the holy 
writings; St. James, (iii. 9.) speak¬ 
ing of the tongue, and saying, 
** therewith bless we God; and 
therewitli curse we men who are 
made after the (image or) simili¬ 
tude of God.*’ 

A late writer on this subject, ap¬ 
pealing to scriptorai authorities, to 
prove the radical depravity of man, 
brings forward the following in¬ 
stances : Gen. vi. 4. “ the wicked¬ 
ness of man was great upon the 
earth: and every imagination of 
men's hearts was only evil conti. 
nually." Spoken no doubt with in¬ 
clusive reference to the state of the 
world before the Flood: and if true 
then, and in whatever degree true 
still, yet implying nothing as to the 
origin of such depravity ; nor what 
Adam bad to do with it; nor as if 
the aversion from God and righte¬ 
ousness, here stateil, implied any 
incapacity to be otherwise, and any 
necessity to be sinful; which in 
such a case would not protluce sin. 
Again, he instances in Roni. iii. 0. 
** there is none that doeth good, no 
not one.** Certainly, as a general 
expression, very allowable ; not ab¬ 
solute good, unmixed with any alloy 
of evil. Bat how is this to be 
traced as from a neceasary cause in 
Adam ? So, in Rom. viii. 7. ** 'Ei^e 
carnal mind is enmity against God,” 
or more properly, " A carnal mind 
is enmity against God,'* that is, a 
mind or thought influenced by car¬ 
nal propensitiea: which is very true; 
but cariit^ n^Mbtng of necessity in 


it, nor any thing more than a gene¬ 
ral moral assertion. So in 1 Cor. 
ii. 14. “ The natural man receivetb 
not the things of tlie Spirit of God; 
neither can he know them ; because 
they are spiritually discerned.*' A 
truth indisputable. The tilings of 
God which are attainable only by 
revelation, cannot be thoroughly 
received, known, or (Mitered into, 
by merely natural perception: if 
the word natural is the proper ren¬ 
dering of the original, 4^v^ixo(, ani- 
mali* homo; gui humana tantum 
ratione luiis ducitur. And if we 
add his other references, “ By na¬ 
ture children of wrath,” and ” in 
my flesh dwclleth no good thing 
these and other like passages, what¬ 
ever of actual depravity they may 
imply, yet have no connecting cause 
in them from Adam, so as to make 
it a necessary intimation that we 
are totally cog'upt, wholly evil by 
descent from him. (See Simeon’s 
Appeal, Ac. p. 25.) 

On the contrary, some strong 
inferences and declarations arc to 
be met with in the Scripture,' of 
original goodness, as ascribed to 
man by his very nature, however 
often checquered with appearances 
of a worse kind. And goodness, 
even very real goodness, is fre¬ 
quently ascribed to individuals who 
are pronounced “ holy” and “ righ¬ 
teous.” And if '* the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit,” we still read of 
the spirit’s acting against those 
fleshly propensities. (Matt. xxvi. 
41.) Though the flesh may be weak, 
the spirit of uian is said to be 
willing to follow duty. (Rom. vii. 
22.) St. Paul says, he " delighteth 
in the law of God after the inward 
manand if the law of the mem¬ 
bers opposes the good principle of 
the mind, nothing is said to imply 
this law to be irresistible. 

These and all the common ex¬ 
pressions of, video meUora, froho- 
que, though accompanied with the 
aeteriera aequoTt and the t« 
$atr»fUo9m tem yiinmcofAir, though 
counterbidaoeed by .the m 
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y, &e. Aw. only point otit the un- 
<i^bted fact, that man has much 
▼ariety and contradiction in hia 
character. But Uie assertion of a 
complete debasement would be to 
ascribe such a degree of imperfec¬ 
tion (1 had almost said of error and 
misconstruction) to God's worlu, 
M would imply neither praise, nor 
wisdom, nor goodness in him, and 
would authorize such an ever-iu- 
creasiiig progress in corruption, as 
would make the world too bad 
cither for mankind to live in it, or 
for God himself to suffer its exist¬ 
ence. 

If any other passages in Scrip¬ 
ture are adduced in proof of this 
necessary depravity in hunmti na¬ 
ture, 1 conceive it will be found 
upon a candid examination of them, 
that they arc either general, strung, 
comprehensive 1;xpressions, deno¬ 
ting what may be true, in the main, 
without noticing exceptions ; or 
that they partake of the pecuiiafi- 
ties of Eastern figurative phrase- 
ology: or that so far as they arc 
true at all, they are only the result 
of men's own hlameablc departure 
from better knowledge; the effects 
of evil habits arising from propensi. 
ties unduly indulged ; dispositions 
early corrupteti; bad education; 
prejudices injudiciously directed; 
all which may be well admitted, 
without supposing either a total 
ruini cr an irresistible dominion of 
evil, or any necessity to sin by the 
very frame and constitution of our 
nature: always keeping in mind the 
ordinary assistance of God’s grace ; 
and that superintending Providence, 
by which goodness and virtue upou 
the whole, even in the Heathen 
world, have been in general ever 
sustained, but which amoug Chris¬ 
tians are more highly favoured, in 
those who pray for God's assistance 
to keep them in all goodness, and 
to guard them from the extreme of 
evil. 

It ii| lamentable that in the nine- 
taenUt century of Christianity, these 
dementary principles should not 


be universidfy acknowledged, add 
that the mvestigation of such pliua 
truths should be at this time neces¬ 
sary. The only things which ate 
natural to mankind, are such as 
hunger, thirst, impressions uimii the 
senses, liability to dbease, pain, 
and the like. Let but the reader 
keep in mind this distinction, and 
he will easily perceive tiiat if ** sin" 
be said to be natural to us, it must 
be only in some assumed and in¬ 
ferior sense, and that the arguing 
from it in any other, causes much 
inaccuracy of Christian sentiment. 

Perhaps what leads most to error 
upon this subject, is the expression 
in our Catechism, stating that by 
** nature wc are born in sin,’* Yet 
surely this by tio means necessarily 
must be so explained as to imply 
any thing contrary to what is here 
attirmed. Our present state of 
being is doubtless the effect and 
consequence of sin; namely, Adam’s 
sin : and if, by a very allowable 
mode of speech, substituling the 
cause for the effect, wc say that we 
are horu in sin, that is in a state the 
consequence of sin, and as a race 
of beings, collectively considered, 
under God's comparative displea¬ 
sure, theologically and judicially 
now called “ children of wrath," 
from which we are removed by 
baptism into a state of *' grace, or 
favour, by u quasi regeneration,— 
every fair constroctiou is secured 
to the expressions used, and neither 
truth, or fact, or critical exposi- 
don becomes intruded on. St. Paul 
fGal. iii. 22.) says, ** the Scripture 
hath concluded all under sin,'* 
cnkXH'rt ret (very remarkable!) 
all things, unirersa, omnia, 'we ms 
'etfMfnaf ,—under the charge of sin; 
the same vatrx, which were made 
by Him, or Christ; (John i. 9.) 
■t bath included the whole creation 
under the general charge or com¬ 
prehension of diminish^ favour in 
liis sight, or sin," brought on by 
4dam. Whereby, scripturally 
speaking, the whole universe be¬ 
comes dt^ded between that cbaige 
c c 2 





Adam, and f^ipioval or 
ea«iilpatioii.o,f ibat c^ige by Cbrifit 
Ip this ssnse. also we may intelligibly 
,be said to be born *vv« uf^xfnmt, 
upder aiiij or in sin. But this by 
po means implies sin by '* nature,” 
^ God creates u$, or a natural 
necessity of sinning. Sin in such 
p case would nut be sin. The word 
uature also has various senses and 

modes of application.-Let us 

jhope tlmt due consideration will 
better explain this subject, together 
with some others reluring to the 
early history of man, his sentence, 
death, and fall, which b} many are 
not sudicieiitly contemplated, and 
are spoken of in unwarranted ex¬ 
tremes. 

N. B. 

Feb. 1821 . 


Xs JSditorofthe Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Xh£ time has happily returne'd %vhen 
passages of Scripture, which treat 
of marriage, adultery, and divorce, 
may be dispassionately and impar¬ 
tially disicusaed. The attentiou of 
men of late been powerfully 
directed to these passages, but in 
the ardour of xlebalc and contro¬ 
versy, interpretations have been pro¬ 
posed, which, in the season of calm 
rejection, it seems not possible to 
justify and approve. A writer, 
whose letter, hearing ilic signature 
of Aiethes, and addressed to tlie 
Archbishop of Canteibury, has aj^ 
peared in Ihe Morning Post aiiq 
Courier, has expressed his anxiety 
that the scriptural law of divorce 
should be '* correctly and well up. 
de^lood.'* In Ibis anxiety, every 
pood map will cordially concur; but 
in bis endeavours to at|^iii this de<; 
sired Sind most desirfd>lc Gonclusi<m/ 
lie vvili repret to observe Ujat ihfe 
positions ot. Aiethes are wholly nm- 
tepaiile, and (bat the meaos 
wbii^fi he re.sorts, are expressly culr 
cpigt^, to defeat or delay the pur^ 
PQIIP wbl^il jie prpfcgsfs to purs-uc* 


la proceedios to n^ute tb(Psg posir 
lions, I shall cautiously suppress 
every priva.to aliusipn, and cpnfine 
piy observations ■ exclusively to tbe 
kpiiptural expoaitious suggested by 
Aledies. 

The first text upon which lie com¬ 
ments is Ma}achi ii. 14—16, dis¬ 
puting the justice of the appeal 
which was made to that text, by 
the Archbialiop of Tuam. 

The Archbishop,” he says, 

** rested his vote on the solemn 
denunciations in the second chapter 
of Malachi, against ‘ putting away,’ 
and the cultimities with which God 
visited such a practice, declaring 
that be liated * putting away.’ It 
is certainly matter of surprize, that 
this passage of Scripture should be . 
thus interpreted by so able and 
conscientious a prelate. Malachi, 
in his second ch^tcr, represents, 
under the type of a inarriagp, the 
covenant by Which the Jewish na- 
tipn was bound to the worship of 
Jehovah, and threatens with loss of 
bis favour those who had * dealt 
treacherously with him,’ putting 
away the guide of their * youth, aua 
tbe covepunt of their God.’ * Ju¬ 
dah hath profaned the holiness of 
the I.ord which he once loved, and 
hath married the daughter of a 
strange god.’ Mai. ii. 10. It is the 
more extraordinary that this view of 
the chapter did nut occur to the 
Archbishop, as it is an allegory of 
continual and favourite occurence 
jn the prophetical writings. It is 
the entire subject of the sixteenth 
chapter of Kzekie), where the Jewish 
nation is represented as a foundling 
girl, nourished and brought up by 
God, married to him when she be¬ 
came of nubile years, and subse¬ 
quently found faithless to his bed, 
by adultery with many nations, and 
under circumstances of unparalleled 
Ingratitude and aggravation.” 

It is not easy to discover the pur¬ 
pose for which this writer recites 
Solouioa’s descriplipn of the adul- 
tress, for it is she who forsaketli the 
q/T aad foir{p!H$|{i 





thi eoventmi of ’kot. Gfotf, Provor b» ii. 
17, which is veiy cotaiotefU. with 
the ceceived and oidinaiy iateci^re- 
tation of Malacbi* bnt 'beam 
possible relation to the refined and 
recondite meaning which Alctiies 
would fasten upon his words. But 
whence is this meaning derived? 
Has it any authority to recommend 
it, or is it such as would occur to 
any plain man in reading his Bible? 
In the contents prefixed to the 
chapter in the English Bible, it is 
noted: — ** 1. He reproveth the 
prie^ts for profaning the covenant: 
11. mid the people for idolatry: 
14. for ADULTERY : 17. and tor 
infidelity.” Thus a distinction is 
made between the eleventli veree, 
' which treats of hlolatry, and the 
fourteenth, which relates to adul¬ 
tery : it is of adultery that King 
James’s translators understood the 
treacherous dealing of the Jews 
with the wife of their youtli, or of 
their covenant: and it is of the 
treacherous dealing of the Jews by 
adultery, and of the divorces to 
which it led, that in tlieir translation 
the Lord declares his hatred. The 
marginal references in the Bible, 
upon this, and upon many other 
texts, recommend the same inter.- 
pretation as the title of the chapter, 
and prove the harmony and con* 
siatency of our only authorized in¬ 
terpretation. In the preceding ver¬ 
sion,'there is a marginal note on 
ver. 14. This is another fault 
of which lie accuseth them, that is, 
that they brake the laws of mar¬ 
riage.” There is therelbre, as it 
were, an hereditary exposition of 
the text in the Church of England, 
which is not yet extinct, for in the 
notes extracted from Dr. Pocock, 
Archbishop Seeker, W. Lowth, 
Bishop Hall, and Archbishop New- 
come, and inserted in the Family 
Bible, publisbeti under the sanction 
of the Society ftw Promoting Chris¬ 
tian llnowledgc, and vigilantly su- 
permteuded by some of our prelsies, 
the same natiiriU and obvious inter- 
pKtaJiiua of the iniquity pf cause- 


lesa tepudinlipni U maintimed.' 
liowth states 'the substance of Ae 
diiapter to be this: ** From the 
tenth verse he proceeds to reprove 
the people for manrying strange wo¬ 
men, and even divorcing their for. 
roer wives to shew their fondness 
for such unlawful marriages:” and 
in his cominent upon tlie sevend 
verses, he shews &e bearing and 
consistency of the argument. The 
commentators in Poole's Synopsis, 
Calvin, Drusius, Grotius, Meno- 
chius, Piscator, and others, all agree 
in the sainn interpretation of the 
text: and in proof tiiat this was the 
original exposition, it may be re¬ 
marked that Selden in his Uxor 
llc]>i*aica, recites the words of a 
Jewish commentator, on vcr. 13. 
that when a man repudiates his 
first wife, or the wife of his youth, 
the altar sheds tears upon his ac¬ 
count. 

Thus strongly does the current of 
authority fiow in favour of the re¬ 
ceived iuterprctatioQ, to which the 
Archbishop of Tuam appealed, and 
to which Alcthes objects. It is not 
meant to assert, that this figurative 
exposition may not be found in other 
passages of the prophetical writings. 
Lowth, in his Index, refers to •* mar¬ 
riage as an expression of God’s co¬ 
venant with the Jews,” but he does 
not mention the text of Malachi; 
and it will hanlly be pretended, that 
the admission of the figurative sense 
in one text, excludes the plain and 
literal interpretation of another. It 
is always dangerous to allegorize the 
Scriptures without necesaity, when 
the purport of the writer docs not 
require that his words should be 
mystically understood, and when 
their natural force and meaning are. 
not inadequate to the desigU witli 
which he writes. Even'on these 
oepasious, the plain! 'sense of the 
words often contains a sound 
wholesome truth; and before the 
proposed interpretatbn of Malachi 
can be established, or its Ibrce on 
the* law of divorce ean be evaded, 
it is iieceauary to shew that the 





litenl' meashig l» cWicr untrue in 
itself, or inconsistent with the con¬ 
text, end thut the figuntive tnenning 
•is'indiipenssAtle to the full and clear 
interpretation of the passage, 

Therre are some other texts, on 
wMill, at a future time*, I ma^ be 
tempt^ to offer some observations, 
idways assuming that it is of the 
hipest importance to public and 
^vate virtue, that the doctrine of 
divorce should be ** correctly and 
well understood." 

’ A. M. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

In the controversy upon regenera¬ 
tion, it was attempted to throw a 
doubt upon the sense in which the 
Jews understood the words regene¬ 
rate and regeneration, and to make 
•it a questionable point, whether the 
truth of their opinions could be 
satisfactorily proved aud ascertained. 
The assertion of Watcriand, and the 
authorities to which he refers in the 
Discourse upon Regeneration, and 
the incidental notices of Wall iu the 
Introduction to the History of In¬ 
fant Baptism, left no room for these 
doubts in the mind of any sober 
and accomplished divine. The writ¬ 
ings of Seldcii, whose autliority in 
matters of Hebrew philology and 
philosophy will not be disputed, 
ire from the singular perplexity and 
obscurity of bis Latin style, less 
known than from -the treasures of 
learning which they contain they de¬ 
serve to be : and as I have recently 
had occasion to look into them, you 
will perhaps allow me to lay betbre 
tile reader Uie substance of some 
few passages, accompanied with the 
texts of Scripture which they ap¬ 
pear to illustrate and explain. *lf 
Uifaould be thought that there is 
an ^ unnecessary repetition of Uie 
sigai matter in these brief extracts, 
1 {Kill only, remark, that it is from 
repetitiou that! wish to infer 


the undoobting tnd settled coiivie- 
^on of Ae aathof*8 mind# whose 
opiDioM and language were the 
8anie,notwttbstan(Kng the difference 
of the subjects of which he treated, 
and in which he had no theory to 
esfablish concerning regeneration. 

In the treatise ** De Successioni- 
bus in bona Defuncti ad Leges He- 
brseorum," he assigns the reasons 
for which a deceased pfoselyte bad 
no heir: ** Proselytes of justice 
were usually admitted by circum¬ 
cision, ablution or baptism, and sa¬ 
crifice, and a man who had been 
thus initiated and made a proselyte, 
was always held regenerate or bom 
anew (regeneratm et renatus:) 
all respect to his former kindred 
was entirely superseded, and in vir-* 
tuc of this sacred privilege, he was 
held to have no kindred afterwards, 
either iu reii|>cct of succession or of 
marriage, except the issue which 
followed after his baptism or ini¬ 
tiation. A Gentile, from the mo¬ 
ment that he became a proselyte, 
was accounted to be bom anew, and 
of a new mother, as was feigneci in 
the Hebrew law. His father, mo¬ 
ther, sons, and daughters, previously 
born, and his brothers, ceased, ac¬ 
cording to the Jewish notion, to 
bear these relations. The reason 
which they assign for thus super¬ 
seding the former kindred is, that 
a proselyte, as soon as he becomes 
a proselyte, is esteemed an infant 
bom ae if were of a new mother: so 
that a proselyte of this kind is di¬ 
vested of self, of former lineage, 
and of all consanguinity derived 
from it; and the effect of this re¬ 
generation is that no kindred with 
the Gentiles, or existing in his Gen¬ 
tile state remaias to him, a» by 
the Roman law no servile kindred 
remains after manumission. When 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee, and chief of 
the Jews, wondered at the words of 
our Saviour, concealing regenera¬ 
tion, and asked, “ How can a man 
he bora again, when be is old? How 
can theae Uiiugs be?** -Our Saviour 
answered, Art thou a master of 
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Iferadf uid ka 9 weft not diese 
thing* To masters of Israel, ac¬ 
quainted with the received opinions, 
the notion of regeneration by water 
or baptism was sufficiently clear. 
This 18 the meaning of Tacitus: 
** Circumcidere geiiitaUa instituere 
Judaei, lit diversitale noscantur. 
Trausgressi in uiorem eorum idem 
usurpant. Nec quidquam priiis im< 
buuntur, qdam conteninere Deos, 
exuere patriam, parentes, liber os, 
fratres vitia habere.’* Proselytes 
who in their own persons first ob¬ 
tained that title by profession, re¬ 
tained no notion of their country or 
kindred, they were esteemed to be 
born anew, and from another stock; 
in other words t/iey u-ere regene¬ 
rated. Hence it followed, that they 
held their former kindred with which 
they were connected by blood, to be 
vile: they considered themsclve» to 
be free and disengaged from ail 
former bonds of aflcctioii, piety, 
and duty, whether to relations by 
blood, or to countrymen by loc^ 
habitation: and they considered that 
those relations were to be despised, 
on the ground of their being gen¬ 
tiles. It is a singular notion, arising 
from the law of regeneration, and a 
renewed lineage, that proselytes di¬ 
vested themselves of their country. 
Ill regeneration they assumed ano¬ 
ther country, Judea, even although 
they were born again f renati) out 
of Judea: and afterwards they were 
called Jews, and truly held to be 
Jews, although the name of Prose¬ 
lytes distinguished them and their 
posterity from the Israelites who 
bore that name by descent and 
originally.” De Succ. c. 26. 

St. Paul probably alludes to opi¬ 
nions of this kind, in the effects and 
results of regeneration, when he 
says, ** Wherefore henceforth know 
we no man after the flesh; yea 
though we have known Christ after 
the mesh, yet nqw henceforth know 
we himi no more: therefore if any 
man be in Christ he is a new crea- 
old things are passed away; 


behold all things are become new.** 
2 Cor. V. 16,17. 

A further illustration of the same, 
te^t will be found in the following 
passage, in which the attentive 
reader will not fail to trace the lan¬ 
guage of St. Peter upon the same 
subjects. “ Being bom again or 
regenerated” ... ** as new bom 
babes:” arayiytfntfcivoi. 

Sftpn. Both arc Jewish expressions 
adflrcssed to Jewish converts: what 
would be the interpretation of a 
Jew ? 

** A new lineage,” says Selden, 
” was assigned to the proselyte, in 
the same manner as a new name, and 
as soon as any person was initiated 
he was called regenerate. It is the 
common saying of the Talmudists, 
' the proselyte, from the time that 
he becomes a proselyte, is esteemed, 
as it were, an infant newly born,* 
even as if he had been born of anew 
mother. Hence it followed, that he 
did not.retain his ancient kindred or 
relation by blood, nor include among 
his kinsmen either brother, sister, 
father, mother, or children previ¬ 
ously born. These relations, as they 
were by nature, were at an end. 
Even it his father, mother, son, or 
brother, should become a proselyte 
at the same time with him, the kin¬ 
dred or consanguinity between them 
nevertheless was determined. It 
was a received rule, * Whoever was 
the kinsman of a proselyte in his 
gentile stale, is not his kinsman now,' 
or in his proselyted state. As if he 
had now been first created, or had 
fallen from heaven; he was alto¬ 
gether a new man, divested of all 
former consanguinity, not less than 
of geiitilism. No one could, there¬ 
fore, succeed him as his heir, on the 
ground or pretext of former consan- 
guinity. The proselyte of justice 
WM regenerated in such .sense as to 
be taken for a new man, who previ¬ 
ously had not been born. When, 
therefore, Nicodemus wondered at 
the. saying of oar I<ord, * Ye must 
bf'lmra ag^;* gad pressed the 







(qtKMibiit ^How «aA thU Im;?* ow 
I jord answered, * Art fhou a master 
Israel, and Jmowest not these 
tikigsl'* For 'the- notioir of rege^ 
netvtien (although our Lord was 
speaking of that which is the 
and not by water only,) waa 
ar proannent feature in theciiscipiine 
«mI. manners of the Hebrewn, in 
initiating the proselytes of justice... 

•* The regeneration which has 
been menrioned, is so consistent 
wttb the doctrine which is found hr 
their more abstruse philosophy, con- 
ocmittg the souls of proselytes, as 
tb lead to a suspicion, that the one 
is derived' from the other. 'The ca- 
baiists say, that tbere are always 
existing innumerable souls, eitlier 
smgnlarand septrrate, or hereafter 
tO' be drawn from what they coll the 
ideal' mass, and that men are made 
as these souls are sent into human 
bodies. They call the human body 
tbe matter, and' die soul the form of 
insn-... And they say, that as the soul 
of which man » n^e passes from 
heaven into the human body, so does 
a new sout- enter into every proselyte 
of justice, at the very instant in 
which be is made a proselyte; and 
that die sool which occupied the 
bo^ in its gentile state vanishes and 
disappears;.. Passing these trifles, 
we may observe, tlmlr they main- 
tained the crearion of soulsr in hea¬ 
ven, before-their admission into tiie 
bmnan bodyand that a new soul, 
and thereforea new form, was given 
ffomr heaven to every proae^tr, as 
soon aS be- was made a proselyte. 
Hb- was altogether to- be called a 
new matt; and was reckoned to have 
pnt olf bis- former kindred, as an 
infbnt conceived and bom again in 
^riomb of a utew' mother.** De 
Jure', and'0. Lib. ii. e. 4. 

•* It- vna thmr dcMttrifte, that aff 
former kindred vanishes in regenfo 
TttCkmand it ik the saymf of Hai- 
namides, * When a gennlb or 
.Tedc^med slave becomes a proselyte,, 
ibe' if like a cAfld nnofy font." alf 
c^tMaattgniiiity esHsting hi his fomer 
•tele ceteee sod 10 detenmaed; he 


is not guilty of incest, if he skodld 
marry with the nearest of his tebi- 
tiom',’ by nature; and this acquittal 
of incest -was grounded on the prih- 
cijde, that where there is no cdnssn-- 
giiittity there can be no incestuous 
marriage." Ibid. lib. v. c. IB. This 
rule was afterwards modified, that 
the gentiles might not be oliended;' 
and a proselyte was not suffered to 
marry his mother, or his mother's 
daughter. 

A distinction was also made m 
respect of children bora in sanctity 
or out of sanctity; to which 
Paul ma^ be supposed to alludev 
1 Cor. vii. 14. 

** They say, that if a woman in a 
state of pregnancy becomes a prob 
selyte, and is baptized, it is not 
necessary to baptize the offopring; 
because as it is born in the inothePs 
sanctHy or Judaism, as they say, it 
bears the condition of a proselyte, 
i. e. of the mother. -It must be 
fArtlier observed, that although they 
would have the condition of a prose¬ 
lyte acquired only by descent, they 
neverUielesrwih not admit the rela¬ 
tion of consanguinity or fraternity, 
between the two sons, for instance, 
of a proselyted- mother; unless they 
were both conceived, as well as born 
in sanctity, or after the mother had 
beeninirialed by baptism... In dis¬ 
coursing' concerning the right of 
fraternity, under- which the widow 
■ of a brotlier deceased without issue 
WHS to be married, the Talmudists 
maintain; Even when the one bro. 
ther-was- bom, but not conceived in 
sanctity, ami the other was both' 
born sentl conceived in sanctity 
they are, as it were, strangers, there 
is no fr a t er n i ty between them, unless 
both were conceived and- born im 
sanctity.** Dc Jure, N. and G'. 
lib. ii. e. 4; lib. v. e. YB. 

It is necessary to add some few- 
words on the fom- of initiatiou. 

** Baptism was necessary hr tbn 
cose- of women, and of proselytes, 
who Had been circameised, but not'' 
baptned-; for without Iteptimn they' 
were not placed under the wings of 
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divine miyesty, or made par¬ 
takers of the privilege of an Israelite. 
The form of baptism was this; the 
proselyte in his own person, if he 
was of full age, i. e. of the age of 
thirteen years, if a male, or twelve 
ears, if a female, made profession 
efore the court or triumvirate 
which presided over baptism, of 
his intention to keep the law of 
Moses. ThV court made the pro¬ 
fession in the name of a minor, (as 
do the sponsors in the Christian 
church), uidess the parents were 
present to answer for him. They 
called every one who was thus made 
a prosel) te, regenerate and new bom 
(regencrattim ct renatum), as an 
infant new horn^ and they con. 
sidered tiiat his ancient kindred 
vanished and ceased in baptism. 
It is the cuiiiineiit of the Oeniara of 
Babylon, on Numbers xv. 15. * The 
words As TO YOU, have the same 
meaning as the words As TO your 
PATH BRs, or ancestors. W hat then 
was the state of your fathers or an¬ 
cestors ? They certainly did not 
enter into covenant without circum¬ 
cision, baptism, and the sprinkling 
of blood, and therefore neither can 
proselytes enter into covenant, with¬ 
out circumcision, baptism, and 
sprinkling of blond/ Again.—* A 
man wants the perpetual privilege 
of a proselyte, unless he is Implized 
as well as circumcised, and unless 
he is baptized ho remains a heathen 
or gentile.' Again, in the same 
Goniiira. ‘ The wise have rightly 
determined, that if anv man hath 
been baptized, but not circumcised, 
or circiiinciscd, but not baptized, 
he is not a proselyte, until lie is 
baptized as well as circumcised.’ 
De Syoedriis, lib. i. c. 2. 

‘* The Hebrews were wont to add 
to circumcision and baptism, a third 
sacrament, namely, the offering or 
sprinkling of the blood of sauritices, 
which they regarded as a testimony 
of confirmation, and plenary initia¬ 
tion. They deiluce this sacrament 
from the words immeiliately follow¬ 
ing the delivery of the law, when 
JIememdranceb, No. 38. 


the people had been previously and 
duly initiated by circumcision and 
baptism. (See Exodus xxiv, 3. Ac.) 
They understood that the sacrifice 
was offered, and the blood sprinkled, 
in the name of every one, and that 
the initiation of proselytes, and of 
Jews by descent, was thus fully and 
plcnarily confirmed.’' Ibid. 

Hence we may learn, that die 
Apostles in speaking of the blood 
of sprinkling, (Hebrews x. 22. xii. 
24. 1 Peter i. 2.), spoke of an initi¬ 
atory rite, witli which the Jews 
whom they addressed were well ac¬ 
quainted. 

R. N. 


To the Editor of the Rememhraneer, 

Sir, 

1 WAS very much pleased at Ihuoa’s 
remarks on Bishop Gleig's Ser¬ 
mons, page G58, of your number 
for November, and in order to cor¬ 
roborate them 1 take the liberty to 
hand you the following fact, illus. 
ti-ative of the subject, which, if you 
think it worthy of a place in your 
very useful miscellatjy, is entirely at 
your service. 

Some years ago, n»y father, who 
with all his ancestois had been strict 
members of the Established Church, 
removed with his wife and cliUdrcii 
into a coTiiiiicicial district where he 
took a house then newly erected, 
which, in common with many others 
of the same date, had no pews be¬ 
longing to it ill the parish church. 
As bis fiiinily was large, he could 
not trespass upon the kindness of 
his neighbours by sitting in their 
pews: and besides, the vast popula¬ 
tion rendered it iin|>ossible for the 
old inhabitants to accommodate us. 
Ope dissenting chapel was erected 
after another in quick succession, 
and were soon filled. My father 
was very reluctantly compelled tq 
take a pew in one of them, and so 
he* and all his household became, 
through oecessity, dissenters. My 
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MTorthy parents in due time paid the 
debt of nature, and 1 had the honour 
to succeed my father in his business. 
From the same cause I continued a 
sectarist. Many times were addi¬ 
tional churches talked of, but none 
were erected. At last, however, a 
few gentlemen in our town ventured 
upon the arduous work of building 
a chapel of case, which, as I under¬ 
stood, after considerable difficulties, 
they accomplished. The church was 
consecrated in due form by the bi¬ 
shop of the diocese, and public 
notice was given to the inhabitants 
that many of the scats would be free 
for the poor, and tliat others would 
be let to those who chose to take 
them. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as I had often 
heard iny dear father speaking in 
the highest terms of the service of 
the Church of England, and lament¬ 
ing that we w'ere debarred from en¬ 
joying its privileges, I resolved to 
take a pew. I did so, and attended 
the following Sunday. 1 must ho¬ 
nestly confess to }ou that 1 felt 
rather awkward in the use of a 
Prayer-book which a good natiired 
friend in an adjoining pew handed 
to me. I waited for the sermon, 
which, iu due time was admirably 
delivered with much affection, so¬ 
lemnity, and earnestness. As 1 had 
received a good English education 1 
could perceive that the style and 
composition were excellent; and as 
1 had read niy Bible through every 
year from my childhood, 1 was glad 
to find that its sentiments were 
purely Scriptural. I could not tell 
whether the clergyman preached as 
the dissenting ministers did, without 
book, or whether he did as I had 
understood churchmen used to do, 
from a written book, because he had 
all the animation of the dissenter 
without his mistakes. However, I 
liked every thing upon the whole 
very well. I attended the next Sun¬ 
day, and was still better pleased. 

In a few Sundays Advent arrived. 
Our minister told usin the introduc¬ 
tion of bis sermon as Jhuoa did in 
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ynur last number, that the Church of 
England presented to her members 
** a sytem of regular edification** in 
her Lessons, Epistles, Gospels, Ac. 
As a charge had gone forth that 
some of the cleigy did not preach 
the Gospel, he for this reason (as 1 
was afterwards informed) preached 
every Sunday one or two sermons 
from the Gospel fbrthe day. In the 
afternoon he preacheB a regular 
course of plain familiar sermons to 
the poor people, on the doctrines 
and duties, the privileges and con¬ 
solations of the word of God. In 
the evenings (for this indefagitable 
minister preached as well as prayed 
three times on the Sabbath day) he 
expounded, in a connected order, 
the Gospel by St. Matthew. As ■ 
these subjects were discussed on 
each succeeding Sunday, I was more 
and more convinced of the excel¬ 
lence of the I^iturgy. Thus a whole 
year was s[>ent, during which, I am 
nappy to say, that 1 and many others 
who had never before attended 
church, became truly attached to 
the establishment from the purest 
motives. 

The second year our minister be- 
gan with the Epistles for the day, 
and continued his course from Ad¬ 
vent Sunday to the last Sunday after 
Trinity. In the afternoons he gave 
us another course on the Cateutiism 
of the Church of England, which 
proved of very essential service both 
to ])arents and children, especially 
as in the summer of this year the 
Bishop came round his diocese to 
visit and to confirm. 

The third year we had every Sun¬ 
day morning a sermon founded upon 
the Collect; and in the afternoon we 
had a lecture on the Morning and 
Evening Prayers, the Litany, &c. 
In the evenings of the second and 
third years he expounded to ns a 
great part of the Psalms. This ex- 

{ tosition we considered of great uti- 
ity as it taught us to apply them to 
Christ and Iris Church under the 
Gospel. 

The last Advent Sunday in 1819, 
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lie entered upon the first Lessons for 
morning and afternoon. In the even¬ 
ings he expounded in regular order 
St. Paul’i^ Epistles to the Uonians, 
Corintliians, &c.&c.; and thus we are 
nearly completing another ecclesias¬ 
tical year. What courses he will take 
next Advent Sunday 1H20, we cannot 
divine, but judging from his former 
taste and judgment, we anticipate 
much pleasuM and profit. Perhaps 
I may, if this letter should prove 
acceptable, give you a more parti¬ 
cular account of his courses of 
sermons. 1 think that such a me- 
thod, were it more generally adopt¬ 
ed, would do infinite service to many 
as it has done. Sir, to your constant 
reader. 

A Churchman. 

Nov, Mdf 1820 . 


To the Kditor of the Hememhrancer, 
Sir, 

In the excellent Sermon prefixed to 
the last Report of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Know'ledge, the 
learned preacher, the Rev. Dr. God¬ 
dard, after having shewn the na¬ 
tional advantages of the union of 
learning and religion, in those who 
have enjoyed the benefit of being 
educated in our public schools and 
universities; and having thence de¬ 
duced the general aflvantages of 
education, under the new and im¬ 
proved system, in those institutions 
which private benevolence has either 
formerly consecrated, or still sup¬ 
ports, for the instruction of the 
poor; in the fortieth page makes 
the following observation, ** Much 
therefore is it to be wished, that 
these institutions, so intimately con¬ 
nected with the public good, may 
not always remain dependent on the 
precarious support of private bene¬ 
volence and charity; but be ren¬ 
dered secure and permanent, through 
the provisions of legislative autho¬ 
rity,^ 

In the vris^ thus expressed by a 


person so competent to speak with 
authority on the subject of educa¬ 
tion as the' writer of this Sermon, 
there is no one, I presume, at all 
acquainted with the present state of 
it in a great many of our country 
villages, who will not devoutly juiii. 
In them generally is legislative au¬ 
thority, for the tfue regulation and 
success of so important a concern, 
much wanted, and imperiouslycalled 
fur. In towns, and in some parts 
of the country, frequented by per¬ 
sons of rank, talents, and fortune, 
those establishments which have 
been founded by the chsirity of an¬ 
cient or modern times, for the in¬ 
struction of the poor, have lately 
attracted a considerable portion of 
public notice: their endownieiits, in 
many cases, have undergone strict 
inquiry: tlieir revenues have been 
apjiropriated to the true ends of 
the institution : teachers conversant 
with the new system of education 
have been appointed to them: the 
progress of tlie scholars, on stated 
days of examination, has been mat¬ 
ter of public observation: their 
emulation has been ihils excited, 
and their proficiency in a variety of 
useful knowledge has far surpassed 
the attainments of former times* 
This is the case in many places 
which have the advantages of esta¬ 
blished funds and liberal patrons, 
competent teachers and vigilant in¬ 
spectors ; in which considerable 
numbers of the children of the poor 
are assembled and kept together by 
well-regulated discipline and public 
munificence: in places such as 
these, where every impulse is given 
to the successful education of the 
poor by the liberality and personal 
inspection of the o[)ulent and learn¬ 
ed, the business is carried on with 
an energy and effect, which, it is 
hoped, will be discernible in the 
future steadiness and good conduct 
of those who are tiie favoured ob¬ 
jects of so bountiful a provision. 

Here then, and in such places, 
•where the business of education 
seems so prosperous, the interfer- 
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^nct of the legislature may not per> 
haps be necessary: but it is far 
otherwise in many, probably in the 
greater number, of our country pa> 
rishes. And their nggrcgate popu¬ 
lation, in point of respectability and 
number, claims every attention and 
assistance, in regard to the improve¬ 
ment of the education of the poor, 
that their superiors can atford. In 
most of the county towns indeed 
Central Schools are established, on 
the iniproved system; one of whose 
benevolent objects is, to educate 
and send forth masters, for tlie bet¬ 
ter instruction of the villages within 
their district; and generally every 
facility is afforded, and every due 
assistance kindly given, to such as 
apply to them, by those who pre¬ 
side over, and conduct these Cen¬ 
tral Schools. But still, in their 
Annual Reports, it is often a sub¬ 
ject of general regret, how few 
country parishes avail themselves of 
their oiler of asaistance, and are 
anxious to meliorate their system 
of parochial education. The truth 
is, that few country parishes are at 
present prepared to receive the as- 
- sistanc e that is tendered to them, or 
to profit by the exhortations to im¬ 
prove their system of instruction. 
In many there is neither public 
school-rooms, nor established funds 
for the purpose; so that the busi¬ 
ness of village instruction becomes 
altogether a matter of private spe¬ 
culation, and is left to the manage¬ 
ment of some person who may hap¬ 
pen to possess a convenient apart¬ 
ment, and, without the requisite 
qualification, may hope to deitve a 
scanty subsistence from the employ¬ 
ment. In such cases, neither the 
aptness of the teacher, nor the pro¬ 
gress of the scholars, is much con¬ 
sidered : and the whole business is 
conducted in a languid and inelli- 
cieni manner. There is often no 
person of weight or consequence, 
able or disposed to interfere in such 
matters, excepting perhaps the Cler¬ 
gyman ; and he, in many instances, 
has the care of two, and in some, 


of three parishes; so that his influ¬ 
ence is often inconsiderable. If he 
should succeed in uniting with him¬ 
self some of the principal inha¬ 
bitants in the establishment ami 
support of a parochial school on the 
improved plan; yet this is ** depen¬ 
dent on the precarious support of 
private benevolence,” which is often 
found to fail, and ruins the Esta¬ 
blishment. Those wlio>are with dif¬ 
ficulty persuaded to contribute any 
thing to its support, soon grow 
weary of well-doing, and withdraw 
their subscriptions; and the teacher, 
having but slight eucouragemciit, 
and perhaps no other local attach¬ 
ment there, is induceil to look out 
for a more eligible station. Thus 
the plan is frustrated ; and the vil¬ 
lage school relapses into the hands 
of those who arc unfit and unquali- 
fied for the niunugeiucnt of it. 

But further, the Clergyinati, often 
the sole persdn who takes any inte¬ 
rest in these concerns which arc 
Highly important to a country pa¬ 
rish, has other difficulties to en¬ 
counter: has to contend with the 
prejudices of those who are adverse 
to the improved system of educa¬ 
tion, because they do not under¬ 
stand it, and prefer what has the 
sanction of long usage, however ill- 
adapted it may be to answer the end 
proposed: or else, which is perhaps 
the greater adversity, he has to 
combat the scliismatical propensi¬ 
ties of his parishioners. Persons 
of this description, whose attach¬ 
ment to the Established Church, if 
it subsist at all, is scarcely dis¬ 
cernible, are becoming now a nu¬ 
merous and prevailing class in many 
country parishes; and they take the 
lead, in many instances, in the di¬ 
rection and superintendance of vil¬ 
lage education; and get masters 
appointed who train up the children 
committed to their care in a state 
of alienation from the Church. They 
do not themselves set the example 
.of frequenting its services and oi^i- 
nances; but are perhaps employed 
in regulating niethodistical ctlas- 
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meetings, or as prewhers in their 
own, or some neighbouring village. 
It is hardly to be expected that 
children thus instructed, should be 
taught the Catcchi&in of the Church, 
or possess auy knowledge of, or 
respect for, its services. They are 
in truth brought up in habits of 
schism, of which schools, thus or¬ 
dered and constituted, are the iiiir- 
series, and* their parents the patrons 
of them: and thus in them provi¬ 
sion is made for the continuance 
and increase of that evil which dis¬ 
tracts and divides the Church. 

It is evident that evils such as 
these call for sonic more powerful 
remedy than can be administered by 
private hands, and that the due re¬ 
gulation of parochial instruction re- 
i|uires thi‘ interferenee of legislative 
aiilhoritv. If the National Keligioii 
is justly estabhijhed by law, so like¬ 
wise should the national education, 
which is to train up the youth of the 
country to the knowlcilge and pro¬ 
fession of that religion, have some 
advantage from legal enactment. 
It is of importance that some legal 
encouragement should be. held out 
for the iiuprovemeiit of parochial 
education, and some regular return 
required from those who are con- 
cerneil in it; in order that they who 
arc engaged in a business of great 
public importance may be subject 
to public responsibility. If paro¬ 
chial school-rooms wore erected, and 
some small endowment annexed to 
them by the State, a foundation 
would be laid for the exercise of 
public control, and a provision also 
made for the gratuitous instruction 
of some of the poorest children. 
Though, ill the present state of the 
country, it is not perhaps to be de¬ 
sired that any addition should be 
made to parish rates, but rather that 
the public burdens should be light¬ 
ened: yet, ill a more prosperous 
state of affairs, it is to be hoped 
that each parish might be reasonably 
required to contribute something to 
so good a work as the right educa-. 
taon of its respective poor. The 


subject is worthy of being taken 
into consideration by those who are 
contemplating the amendment of 
our Poor Laws, and might eventually 
tend to diminish that expence which 
is so much complained of under the 
present system; inasmuch as a right 
education would induce frugal and 
industrious habits, and prevent the 
increase of burdensome poor. An 
expence of this kind incurred by 
parishes would probably in the end 
be found a great saving to them ; as 
the moral advantages wouhi be great 
and incalculable. But in the reform 
of our paroeliial education, which is 
so niiirh to be desired, it is neces¬ 
sary that the State should lake the 
lead, and exercise a salutary autho¬ 
rity! and they probably would be 
induced willingly to follow, and 
cheerfully to co-operate, whose ge¬ 
neral good was the benevolent object 
proposed. 

In the selection and appoiiiiiueiit 
of village instructors, who should 
neither be appointed by popular 
election, nor allowed to appoint 
themselves, as is now frequently the 
case, it seems desirable that such 
should be chosen as bate some local 
attachment to the place in which 
they may be employed, some con¬ 
nection with it by property, or other 
not incompatible calling, that they 
may be induced to continue in 
their station, when qualified and 
approved, and not tempted to de¬ 
range the establishment by suddenly 
abandoning it. This a stranger wiU 
be inclined to do, whenever he is 
conscious that his talents may be 
exerted elsewhere to his own greater 
advantage. Great inconvenience is 
found to arise from such changes. 
Some competent person belonging 
to the parish, and qualified by pre. 
vious instruction in the improved 
method of teaching, will be likely 
to continue in his employment, anH 
to conduct it at moderate expence. 

If these imperfect suggestions on 
a topic of considerable importance 
should happen to meet the eye of 
wy of thoae who may have the op- 
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portunity or ability to introduce ami 
give effect to those improveuients 
which are ao much wanted in our 
parochial education, and pr<»cure 
for them the sanction of legislative 
authority, they wouhi promote a 

! >lan of great national utility, per- 
orni a service very acceptable to 
those who have long witnessed and 
lamented the present inefficient sys¬ 
tem of village instruction, and effec¬ 
tually second the wishes of the 
learned writer, whose words have 
been quoted in the beginning of 
these remarks. 

1 am. Sir, respectfully your’s, 
W. X. Y. 

February f 1821. 


REFORMED CONVICTS AT 
BOTANY BAY. 

One of the charges against General 
Macquarie, the Governor of New 
South Wales, is, that he has unduly 
promoted and associated with par¬ 
doned convicts.—In answer to this 
charge the General, in a letter to Lord 
Sidmouth, from which a table of 
the population of the Settlement 
was extracted in our last Number, 
has given a sketch of the services of 
die principal convicts so promoted. 

following are the most interest¬ 
ing cases. 

** I am well aware that an opinion 
has been expressed in England un¬ 
favourable to the practice I have 
followed, of restoring men to that 
rank in society, to which, by birth 
and education, they belonged pre¬ 
viously to their being transported, 
when 1 considered than to be en¬ 
titled, by their personal merit, to 
tlmt degree of consideration. But 
with idl due submission to the judg¬ 
ment of every respectable unpre- 
Judiced man, 1 cannot but hope that 
when I explain the situations in 
which 1 found the persons who have 
been thus favoured by me, (with 
the exception of one, who arrived 
here since,) and the faithful and 
Ivig aerrieee they have perfonued^ 


the humanity and justice which in¬ 
fluenced the decision of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1812, will nut be lost sight of in 
1820, although the Committee of 
the latter year may not have the 
advantage of Sir Samuel Roinilly’s 
taleuts to assist their deliberations. 

“ Mr. Fulton was transported to 
this Colony in consequence of his 
political principles, in 1800. He 
was immediately appointed to act 
as Chaplain at Norfolk Island, where 
he continued discharging the duties 
of that office until 1804, when lie 
was removed to this part of the 
territory- He afterwards officiated 
as Chaplmn at Sydney and Para¬ 
matta, until the arrest of Governor 
Bligh. On that occasion he was 
one of the Governor’s dinner party, 
and the only man in the Colony who 
interposed personally to save him 
from the attack which was made 
upon him. Hi stood in the door¬ 
way, and declared to the mutineers, 
that they must make their way 
through his body before they could 
reach the Governor. When Gover¬ 
nor Bligh left Sydney for Van 
Dieman’s Land, he entrusted Mr. 
Fulton and Mr. Palmer with his 
secret dispatches, addressed to the 
Commanding Officer of the succours 
which he expected to be sent from 
England for his relief. These Gen¬ 
tlemen continued faithful to their 
trust, and delivered the Governor's 
packet to me (m my arrival. Mr. 
Fulton accompanied Governor Bligh 
to England as one of his principal 
witnesseshe returned in 1812, 
and has ever since acted as Chap¬ 
lain and Magistrate at CasUereagb, 
where he has a seminary for boys. 
1 consider Mr. Fulton to be a 
zealous man in the discharge of tbe 
several important duties he has to 
fulfil, and an useful and respectable 
member of society. 

** Andrew Thompson was tvans- 
p<wted to this Colmy in the year 
1709, at the age of sixteen. Go¬ 
vernor .Phillip, immediately on his 
arrival, employed him in a situation 
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of trust, having committed to him 
the charge of the men'^ provisions. 
The year following, he was ap¬ 
pointed a constable at Toongabbe. 
In 1706 Thompson was removed to 
Windsor, where a constable of 
sober habits, and of n good cha¬ 
racter in other respects, was wanted; 
and here he took up his permanent 
abode. 

** Goveitior Phillip, on leaving 
the Colony, recommended him to 
the notice of his successor, who 
finding him useful and deserving, 
continued him as constable of the 
different districts in his neighbour¬ 
hood*. In this situation he con¬ 
tinued for nine years, to the perfect 
satisfaction of all his superiors, and 
particularly of the Governors in 
succession. Tliompson was a sober, 
industrious, and enterprising man; 
he built several vessels for the pur¬ 
pose of scaling, which trade he 
carried on to a considerable extent. 
For the last eight years of his life, 
he always employed from 80 to 120 
men, and latterly had annually from 
100 to 200 acres of his own estates 
in cultivation. 

In the calamitous floods of the 
river Hawkesbury, in the years 180G 
and 1800, at llic risk of his life, 
and to the permanent injury of his 
health, be exerted himself each 
time, during three successive days 
and nights, in saving the lives and 
properties of those settlers whose 
habitations were inundated. 

“ Soon after my arrival here, I 
found Mr. Thompson to be, what 
he always had been, a man ever 
ready and willing to promote the 
public service, for this was the cha¬ 
racter he had obtained from all my 
predecessors. In consequence of 
his merits, and being the only per¬ 
son at that time in his neighbour¬ 
hood fit to fill the office, 1 appointed 
him a Justice of the Peace, and 
Chief Magistrate of the Districts of 
the Hawkesbury, where he had 

* In 1801 , he was appointed Ciiicf* 
Cddstable by Governor King. 


acted in that capacity, though not 
invested with the title of Magistrate, 
for eight years previously. In the 
fulfilment of this duty he caught a 
severe cold, which terminated his 
existence, in the 37th year of his 
age. Mr. Thompson was born of a 
respectable family, who, from the 
time of his conviction, entirely dis¬ 
carded him from all intercourse with 
them. He felt so much gratitude 
for being restored to the society he 
had once forfeited, that in his will 
he bequeathed to me one-fourth of 
his fortune. 

** Mr. Redfem, in consequence 
of the mutiny at the Norc in 1707, 
was, at his own particular request 
to Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, then 
Inspector of tlie Transport Service, 
siMit to this Colony in 1801. During 
the passage, he assisted the sur¬ 
geon, and kept the journal of the 
treatment of the sick. h. few days 
after his arrival in this Colony, he 
was sent to Norfolk kiand as assist¬ 
ant to the surgeon stationed there. 
General Fovea ux, shortly afler his 
arrival, appointed him to the sole 
charge of the hospital. On my 
taking the command of this Colony, 
General Foveaux personally intro¬ 
duced, and recommended Air. Red- 
fern to niy notice in the strongest 
terms, as to his conduct, character, 
and professional abilities, stating, 
that in order to secure to the Set¬ 
tlement the advantages of his pro¬ 
fessional skill, he had appointed 
him assistant surgeon in the Colony, 
and solicited Lord Castlereagh for 
his confirmation. His appointment 
was confirmed by His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince Regent in 1811. 

** Mr. Redfern*s singular abilities 
are well known here, and I believe 
there are few families who have not 
availed themselves of his services. 
His duty in the general hospital has 
been laborious, and most certainly 
fulfilled with a degree of prompti¬ 
tude and attentioa not to be ex¬ 
ceeded.—*1 have heard many poor 
persons, dismissed from the hospi¬ 
tal, thank him for their recovery; 
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but have never known a‘ patient 
complain of his neglect. 

'* Mr. Redfern had obtained a 
grant of 500 acres of laud from 
Colonel Patterson, as a remunera¬ 
tion for his services to the military 
at‘Norfolk Island; which grant I 
confirmed, making at the same time 
an additional one of 1390 acres, in 
consequence of his useful services 
here. Mr. Redfern's farm is allow¬ 
ed by all who have seen it, to be 
laid out and cultivated in a manner 
more nearly approaching the Eng¬ 
lish style, than any other in the 
Colony.—He has now, after eigh¬ 
teen years’ service, retired from his 
professional pursuits to his estate. 
1 have appointed him a magistrate, 
and as far ^ my opinion goes, no 
man in this Colony is better qualified 
to execute the duties of that office, 
with credit to himself and benefit to 
the public service.” P. 33. 

** Simeon Lord, at the age of 
nineteen, was sentenced to seven 
years' transportation: he arrived 
here in 1791, in the ship AtlanHc, 
commanded by Lieut. Bowen, agent 
for transports, from whom, to use 
his own words, * a gratitude, that 
can terminate only with his exist, 
ence, calls upon him to declare, he 
received the most humane and in. 
dulgent treatment, and almost pa¬ 
ternal kindness.' 

** By the intercession and strong 
recommendation of this gentleman, 
after eighteen months’ servitude, 
Mr. Lord was employed as an as¬ 
sistant in the victualling stores ; in 
which capacity he served the re¬ 
mainder of his sentence, in a man¬ 
ner highly satisfactory to his supe¬ 
riors. During that period, by his 
own exertions and economy, he 
built two houses, and., cultivated 
about an acre of garden ground; 
and by rearing pigs and poultry, 
and engaging occasionally in trade, 
he accumulated, even tefore the 
expiration of his term, property to 
the amount of several hundred 
pounds. 

** With a part of this he pur¬ 


['Avitfl., 

chased« house, and also an allot¬ 
ment of ground, on which he erected 
a commodious house and ware¬ 
houses. At the expiration of his 
sentence being appointed an auc¬ 
tioneer, and also employed as a ge¬ 
neral commission i^ent, he gradually 
acquired a lai^e property, which 
enabled him to commence business 
on a more extensive scale, as a 
merchant and ship o^ner. Pur¬ 
suing these engagements success¬ 
fully for several years, he became 
at length possessed, in whole, or 
the greater part, of several ships 
and small craft, which he princi¬ 
pally employed in procuring oil, 
seal-skins, beech lemar, pearl-shells, 
sandal-wood, and other articles of 
export to the Mother Country and 
the East Indies ; while the benefits 
derived by the settlers from his spe¬ 
culations, which opened a vent for 
their produce,!^ for which there was 
otherwise no market, were by no 
means inconsiderable. In the course 
of these mercantile pursuits, Mr. 
Lord, in conjunction with Mr. An¬ 
drew Thompson, formed an esta¬ 
blishment at New Zealand, to pro¬ 
cure flax, hemp, timber, and other 
productions of that country, for the 
home market. He also chartered 
the ship Boyd, frciglitcd with coal, 
cedar, and other timber for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Eng¬ 
lish market. This vessel touching 
at New Zealand for the purpose of 
filling with spars, was unfortunately 
cut off by the natives. Owing to this 
loss, with others of a great amount, 
occasioned by the misconduct and 
speculations of his agent in England, 
and the equally unfaithful-conduct of 
his agent in India, his affairs became 
so embarrassed, that hb mercantile 
exertions were nearly paralysed for 
seven years. During that interval, 
however, having married, and hav¬ 
ing a numerous young family, he 
made a successful attempt to esta¬ 
blish a mauufiictoTy of woollen 
cloths, hats, blankets, and carMts, 
in which he now employs, ana for 
several years has employed, inetu* 





liM> dollied, Bod |mid,»£KMBfill]^ 
tfUm^^mndrid fMmoiii^ |Hiiid|Ma^ 
Bf ltip tfct Hft JHM:alio^4pre«dj i»4 


piHN«d Idi iiiMhw compriM 

duMuaiHi WMBe, onaincd nria* 
i^|iiHy>by pvrdieee, os vdbicli, tolh 
ifl tbie Cmony and «t*V«i Dienan’e 
lUiiid, he hsi remied cuaeido- 
herds iwf cattle; and has erect¬ 
ed hoases, warehouses, and nMim- 
factories af Botany Bay and at 
Bydney; the latter of which are 
d^dMly superior to any of a 
SMHilar description in the Colony. 

** Mr. Lord was one of the per¬ 
sons recommended to me by Gene¬ 
ral Foveanx. 1 appointed him a 
magutrate in 1810. He in allowed 
to have been aseful and attentive in 
the discharge of bis public duties: 
his large commodious house has beea 
a home to those who were in distress, 
and 1 have alwaye found him to be 
an industrious and cnterprisii^ man. 
His readiness during the time of ins 


entotfoarafi;dtt’the 
piiMio baddinga in thw Goknjf,'‘Mt 
whidi']lra*hai^iilsplayediaiKdi taste 
MdWentaihilities* ^ Ua faeeived.ai 
eoadmoadl |MnrdM frata ase on thiir 
doaipletiaf^ Hk iiahr IU|ht-hoase at 
thi MMitls-tieadj aad:iM lateiy re» 
eaived a free'pardoft. -’Hebastbus 
been rettored^to hts fovaihKnjIli ia 
society-, which he promises to aniaf 
tahi with' ctadit to hisMelf aad use^ 
fulness to dm jpveiaaMal, aa W)ril 
as for the beaeot'aiid' support 
reppeelable' wife-' add- mtwerodt 

•* Ibese are thr vifiu, my Lov^ 
whom 1 have diought lit to inmilwtio 
my table, and to treat wlth<'lihO'aa- 
spect to which 1 have deuoned them 
entitled^- from the o^es they ha^e 
held -under my govemmeat. ‘ To 
titdle odtues tliey wc^e, in general, 
promoted ki consequence ^ their 
meritorious conduct, and the many' 
services they had rendeied to dm 


prospnity, in applying his money 
towards the support of settlers uud 
others in distress, from whom he 
received repayment as it suited their 
comenieiice at distant periods, and 
without interest, b remembered with 
gratitude by those who were saveii 
from ruin by his generosity; for 
iUdiough Mr. Lord has always been 
^onsii^ered as liligiously inclined, he 
was never known to oppress a poor 
man, 

** Mr. Greenway was transported 
to this Colony in the year 181S, 
under sentence for fourteen years, 
in ecnaequence of a breach ot the 
fikmksopt Lam. He Ivoiight me a 
letteafrom Govereor PhUlip, recom- 
meodifighim strongly to rnyprateo- 
Uon, informing me that he wan* 
an acchittet of eminence, who hurl 
been employed in erecting pnfalie 
boildiags at Bristol and ClitiitotF. 
Fe^ng great respect for that moat 
exeell^ itifm, 11^ lawdi pisasuve 
in attending to the first request be 
ever made to me, Mr. Gtoconm^ 
being the only re^lar architect 
heiei hw been ever mnee hbundtal, 
the sole desigojor, niid the ascMtaiit 
.IUmemphaNCBB, No, 28. 


government in their different .prer- 
lesaioiis and emnloynients. Tbeir 
good tfodduct -had obtained iw them 
also the good opinion of the meat 
respectable inhabitant^' of fids Co^ 
lony, as well aa my own: and itu 
with real satisfoction, that I have to 
bear testimony to their dntfom fide¬ 
lity and seal in the discharge df 
their respective publiedoties. Thjey 
have been peiteeable and loyal^ sub¬ 
jects, and ever ready to assist tkb 
govemmeDt" P. tb.' 


BISHOP OP PETERBOROUGH ON 
UNAUTHtMtiSED PSALMS Alfli> 
HYMNS. 

•OuR formOF remorlca' upon toe 
Bishop of Peterboroiigh'*s Charge 
weire confined to bis tnodn of en- 
ainiittlng«Coiididates for Orden-uiid 
Gnraoient- too folfowlng oxtraefs 
from hlo Appendix rddter-toi'tt stfb- 
jeot^-triilch' b«tod' ibiMtoMtood, 
andvriikih lib Lordlifipuppean to 
liakO^ced SB'its propM^Hg^L: 

■wqliie privttefo, nowolahned and 
eacfcwed- in; many - of onr ChurahM, 
witb respect to pmlntaand fiymai, 
£ e 



is^fbfaiided.oii-iiie ugumeat, that faMhe^CMeof JivittI 

M Act '.cS- UoifonBily» indwlec the the Aati ef UaifiMWiily>tilH»fa||j|f tiM 


metridi- Mitadii whjdt tre pnafeM 
yvUh Ud Jktek oC Cateawm Pm^cr. 
^Mm*aMlrM»l pialinc, 
pMifltt dctfc) tiramgli 

cdNpM%'■aiicKe<if'<citlid tiM 

atdt M fa^ttie. Bcw y^nioar< to ^tha 
BoAb of Covmon Prayer, form bo 
cMBliUientporiofit. CoatM^queiitly 
liie'Aels of Uniformity ^rriale to the 
Book of.Comoa Prayer, they eaii* 
aol'be 00 oooetrued «• to include 
the jnetrical pialine. And the new 
venion of the Psalms by Tate aad 
JkwAs, ie ea^nded by the additional 
circiUMtanoe^ -that ft did,not esitt 
evai^at the dmc when the laat Act 
of Umfocasity was made. If then 
IhO'metrical paalms, amieiLed to the 
Book of 'Comaton Prayer, come pd 
withhfc the scope of any Act of Uni> 
fovniity, neither the Act of Uiiifor> 
laitv which passed in the reign of 
BUmheth, nor that which .pas^ in 
4h»xeigB of Charles II. can be obli- 
gatoiy with, xeapect to those metii* 
^.psalms, aa they are with respect 
to the Liturgy itself. And hence it 
is infeitedt‘^f though a Clergy¬ 
man has no choice, with respect to 
■the Commoli Prayer, the adminis- 
of the Sacraments, and other 
^tes and ceremonies of the Esia- 
bS^ked Cburch, he may exercise 
his own discretion with respect to 
the me of pnalma and hymns. . 

•* Bnt in tide conclusion there is 
n follacy* which in tlie present tiroes 
it la very necessary to explain. If 
the Acta of U^oiformity, which are 
'compiibary - iwith respect to the 
Litargy, are not so with respeot to 
the metiiirr*- paakas annexed to it, 
we. cannot thence infer, that we arc 
.at libwty -to . Jatroduon any otkfr 
!paakia?er4 lurntna h> our 

m disorete. A.^«dfom>w 
.«N;gelira 4o.lhn f^rmaaoe of 
..httoid^thdoonant^ imply 
^^omfwfenhftaa to thapwfoimaime 

of aap^tifeam Latiiasea4he9kfeto 

j.mhtihpali|pto*y«i ^ Hal tofh^ts 

.owahodMiniift^^'^H-pPwer* wiifoh 

introduction of psalms and hymns 


ktUr of them doce> ifel exfnaa 'In 
■etfteal cempocitkw^ aiw'ait ItMl 
by thoiphdt of them dnaMcHiy ftd- 
mine to.tlMt libnn^, kf* fthfelB ttfo 
many of the Otelfy af ymap i i t ifi- 
dalgc* The Aot for the Unifor¬ 
mity of Service,* which parsed in 
the ^ond year of Edward VI., the 
Act'for the * Untfonnky of Common 
Prayer and Divine Service in die 
Church/ which passed in the firat 
year of Elizabeth, and laatty few 
Act, which passed in the fourteenth 
year of Charles 11., and b commonly 
known as the Act of Uniforinily, 
have no bss for their object a uni- 
Ibrmi^ of dMirine, dian a untfor. 
ztity in evUnwl worskip. Indeed 
the latter would be of no use vnfo- 
out die former. And how is it 
possible to inaintain a nnifonoity of 
doctrine b opr Churches, if eveiy 
Cleigyman b at liberty to introduce 
Mito the service of his Cburch what* 
ever psalms or hymns he thmks 
proper to adopt ? Indeed our A'cts 
of Uniformity as well aa our Ard- 
clea of Religion must thus be ren* 
dered nugatory. It will be of no 
avail to preserve a consistency of 
doctrine throughout tbe ptvper» of 
the Church, if different doctrines 
are inculcated by the aid of psalms 
and liyaim. Nor must we foi^, 
that the mprumont which b made 
by die singing of hymns b much 
more powerful, and much metre 
durable, than the effect wbi^ b 
product by the reading ni prayers. 
The importance also wl^h in iHMy 
places ifttaehes to (he Hymn Book, 
IS equal* if not superior, to (he bi- 
porUmcc aneribeo to tbe Prayer 
Rook. Hence the former becomes 
the manual for doctrine as well ns 
devotion: and though* the prayers 
of dm Litot|^ cannot be omitteci, 
it b the ifyaa Book which too 
qnantty tbs meat ts^kicd 

perdoo of Divine Serdem** 

Surefy ahna oorEccIfoinstfoal 
estabhshmeataeqoitem thnltMA^r 
pi^Bta imr fe|nma..i^iilil W nd- 
jnitted in the pubUff ttrifioi e/ fAc 





CMeM, till lli«y llfti>% riM!efvedHli« 
iHllcllM* ^of ^putm 

«inM^. thUerwisr #e* cdkfstf 
^tft«! mit^K kmmm^n 
tm (SUfeei 

M, ^11 aviv 

«ilb<«'BnM>IKhttf tJhotfch ^h«(lto^ 
tm* ff ifkat, ^fch fatbs a pm 
<if 6wpiANe$ef1>iee, ti ««t subjbdt 
to the regul(|tion ofptAlU tMthoHty, 
ouf public 8«rW<!e» aU far ol that 
portwa exteuda, UrMch fn many 
places bears a large proportion to 
the vThole Service Is exempted from 
that cmtitrottlf wbteh is indispensa* 
bb uacetoary in all public concerns, 
wnetiker of a civH, or of a reiigioui 
nature. 

** But the constitution of our 
Church is kot so defective as the 


]fet4li>an Act t»f Unifonni^extedda 
to the psalms in EngliA mcirr# 
dne^ are no lets matter for the ex- 
etilhte ‘bf -toyal authority, tha 
pflMfTraiislallMr of the Bible. In- 
daifS the tbecaselves^are iiuite 
If the sanction of pnb- 
Rtf authori^ Is neCrilsary fbr a^pt'oie 
Tradslatfox of the'BiMe, the sanc¬ 
tion of ptfblic aulltority mart be 
necessary for a ktetrittal Translation 
of the Bible. If sritfiout such aa- 
tboritv the fbrmen'cannot be rmut in 
our Cnnrches, neitiier can fife latter 
without such authority be Mmg in 
oor Churches. If the exercise ef 
private judgment is notdIoifaMe fat 
the choice of a prase Tramdatiofi^ 
neitiier can it be allowable in 
choice of a metrical IVanslatiMi. 


pfectiec, now under consideration 
implies. H is not lawfel to use in 
the Ipnbiid seWibe of out Church, 
any psalms or hymns which hi^e 
not received the sanction 6r per- 
miilsion of public authority. Thh 
public authority necessary for this 
purpose is not the anthority of Par¬ 
liament, but the authority of the 
King, aa Head of the Established 
eshurcb. It is this autirarity, not 
that of any Act of Parliament, by 
trhich the'Lessons from Che Bible 
are allowed to be read in oor 
Churches feom only sue English 
Translation, out of toe many which 
existf Thb translation Is appointed 
to be read in Churches havmg been 
revised and corrected * ^ hio Ms- 
Je*tP*i gpecUd eommandJ Oft this 
anMttttt the translation of tlie Bible, 
tiMeb ia naed in our Churches is 
caM oaMeriied Venmn: and 

ltd Ctergyirian of the EscabHshment 
traUld vehtufU to read the IieaioM 
in iha public sendee Of the <^rch 
feotfl any alitor Version. Bnt the 
si^ autHority srhich is exeralatd 
King in regatd’ to^Als part 
diviah aehdce, bdemgs tn him 
dltohlllorparC^ wMeh regards tte 


And accordingly we find, that when 
Tate and Br^y bad finished the 
new Version of the Psalms, the first 
step, which was taheir, in order to 
obtain its introduction in our 
Churches, was to present a petition 
to tlie king for hb permission. The 
Trafnlacion was carefully examined 
by the Bishop of London, and toe 
royal permission was signified by 
the following Act. 

** At the Court at Kensington^ 
December the 3rd, 1690* present 
toe King’s most excellent Mid^ty 
in Conacil. » 

Upon the humble petitimi of K. 
Brady and N. Tate, tiib day read 
at Cm Boardj setting forth, that 
the petitionen have with their lit- 
mostcare and indnstry, completed 
a new Versssn of toe Psafans 
David hi Etigtish metre fitted tor 
puhlie use, and humidy pfayhig 
Kta Majsamr*8 royai. At.Low- 
AHes, that toe aaid Version may 
be us^ in such congregations, as 
thall think fit to receive it. 

** His liaieity takinr the smne 
into hb Ro^' eensiomecleo. Is 
BfiMssd to efiw In CmmuIJ; thet toe 
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ptoviiMn i« made beteby nUMtof ewd j se rmillg d to he 
Alible VsfpdMm, wbl« hi aneh Chm uh es , Chepeb* 
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4«4 Co«^regatio|it, «t shall tMK 
^ Mr Rfm«. 

** •SPhe •irf^araran of Ihe Pa«biit, 
bgr Stonriuihii HaipluBa» and oMwiir 
hm iUwinao-.kba sanotum of loyal 
avIbMi^ 4t is Anie, that ao Aot 
of 4he King i» GouiM^t aa hir aa 1 
h «aa » » ia now nn reccMcd, by a^icfa 
they ware formally allowed at the 
inttpdnotion of -them, ahich was in 
Uie reign of Edward the Sixth. 
But if the royal permiaaion has not 
been expreaa^ in tkat way* it has 
in ansMer, In every Prayer Book* 
Whinh contains the old VeraioD, it 
hr dcalaroi to be * aet Ibitli and al¬ 
lowed to ba aong in all Chniebea 
but It eonld not be ao aUowedex. 

Aud the per- 
miaaion at (ho Kuig*ia aignified by 
lha vary pruitiiig tham with 

tfao' Pfoysr Book by the King’s 
printer^ and his oontmuing to do so 
time immemorial without contiudie- 
lioB* The foyid permission is hir* 
tbor ingnified by the order of the 
Ki^ in Council with respect, to the 
•MS Vaiuioil* By tliat order the 
«ow Veinion is * allowed and per. 
mitted to be used in ail sucIi 
Churches* Chapels* and Congrega¬ 
tions, us MiaH think fit to receive 
the same.* This order impliis 
thetefore, that such coi^regationt> 
as did not thuik fit to receive the 
same/ might retain the old Veision. 
The old Version therefore has the 
sanction or permission of royal au- 
t&ority* aa well as die new. 

After this atatement* die first 
quanthm to be asked is. Has any 
isHhidaOl decgyaiati a ngbt to use 
in kurduiMh oitfaar tho'dd or the 
new Ver8kMir<«idii any odier fiwm 
thandhm^ ln.hdiioh*tbeyfrofl«ivQd 
the nyul pmsissio*? iltris^trua* 
drat the new as well us^dHI bldtVsfs- 
•iau, nw^ bo in aom^dis4iruo<al- 
Aered,* an to inprOire me t^iaiiai. 
mhenwmn may be alii*4fito IPdOMiie 
puitowMe frossTiuuslation ol^ 
.Pmdwi* Athetour ft bo dm UmA- 
'tSoni iridMHsfiHNt^MiboBiWd, 

tdtoliit fdBted 


i»dm Piayar ipnok* ..'Bvt'Whatntor 
UMiiuni a C irrm inan max cBtactoui 
in hia h^idual ohpiioityrtb# «hoa 
BO 4r%h#wlm« hoofMotea 
ler qff tosi-CliirrA his 

«ate ophuon Ip pphUo aiilborto. 
And tnexo is-thei saaM^nlUson ww 
(tohemg to an fMlboriaod^TrandB^ 
don in eerse* as to aa uutliopsad 
Translation in jwtop* <The oljligat 
don Is the same in iMidi cases: and 


m cither case a deviotioa may be 
attended with the same danger. 
Alteradona in die former may Jm 
made a cloak for the introdMcdon 
of false doctrines no less than ul^-* 
rations in the latter. And the oi^ 
seeuHty against the introdnedon of 
false doctrines is a rigid adherence 
to those Trondndona of the Bible* 
whether iq prose or in verse* whfeb 
after due oxamination by the best 
judges* klmve beemallow^ by royal 
autuDrity* < 

** But if it is improper to 
nltcratioa in the ptaims, when they 
are sung in our Churches* it fbUows 
djertwri that hymns, of whUdi liof 
a Una ban receued the royal per- 
mission* ought not to be admitted 
in the public service of the CUnroh* 
however excellent they may be in 
themselves* or however well they 
may be qualified for private devo¬ 
tion. The pabUe smuce of the 
Church requires the senction of 
piddie authority. And if the col. 
lection of psalms* in the Vevsicai of 
Tate and Baady could not be intro¬ 
duced in ^ Churches* dil they 
were pemitted by ^ royal unthoritiy* 
so .ngither can any modem uollfc- 
don of puahna or bynu|s he 
dneed sqm^ anduw^ 

if ddstuiihopi^ is acsiuiowltc^pid to 
lugnrd to one CQUectkar of 
wu must acknowledge ft 
gesd to any 

(feomuttbe foui^ a^v,^ 
JiktaWsM b£a 





m 


of the Cfanldif fritiMWt 4be aamt 
fwri w ri ty» ihe vHk^snU^ of tke-Kiof 
m XfOttOoU. hxWliftMv im vonU be 
oi W ilo hIc Mn4ef4h»f> fB 0 Bi i » -eigeMii» 
olwioeat tO'OukeAiwo eefeetbo of 
fieaLM end' liyiiios« wlii^ nay ac<- 
eordl witti sound-ooekriBe and genuioe 
devotioo, nvbile tbey 'Ore better 
adsf^ed to raodem taste tbao pro- 
«dttetiou8 of an earlier date ; to sub. 
xnit tliat adeotiou to- the judfanent 
of IbeBisliops; and ^en to petition 
the King in Council, tint lie would 
be pleai^ to allow Ibe aaaie to be 
sttog ini Ghurebes, in a question 
wbiiw may beemne a tit subject for 
unaroinatioB. But till the royal 
permission has been obtmned for a 
new collection, the two autliorised 
Versions, which are printed at the 
end of Qur Prayer Books, are the 
only eoHcctions of psalms and 
hynms^ wbieb ue can legally sing 
in the public service pf the C1 mw<^/' 
Appeadia, p. Bl. 


To f As Editor q/* the Rememhranesr. 

Sir, 

Thb Family Bible, published under 
the disection of .the Society for Pro. 
moling Cbristiau Knowj^ge, has 
been received with suchigeneral iqi- 
prohaUftn, thpt it may appear pre¬ 
sumptuous even ** to hint a fault, or 
hesitate dislike.** But nothing in 
this world is perfect, and at the 
sight of the aery fint paH, 1 could 
not but ncKeivc tnc dwgcr that 
mbht from ibe principle on 
which the. aditoKi buve proceeded. 
It is eertaii^ vai|r deskaMe ibatoor 
rsUgiouaopinions should be founded 
on the auriitfrity ol the most pious 
and Iqamed Poctop^f the Pbi^b, 
then ptai of a 

wvat^m qCnnAofotam is BaUeto Uus 
BriW In tbteyariP«swibiwtoitf«eB> 
lrovesBildi->diviBity» dUEueobnatbam 
wiU take different sastboda af bH- 
mitiowibe same ddeclioiis. Wad ex- 

tw.DWVWlrt; 


cMi aitb another, la dtfstKpMng 
tbesefoee to string together aiaeWfO- 
tiop of mdepeodfiat notes, miinb 
cam ■houid .have been takm, and 
probal^ was taken, to prevent such 
ineansistenoies from appeal^. Bnt 
tbie baa not always been dune with 
simeess, and ihoiigh 1 have not ob> 
served many iasteacea of the kiod. 

1 will draw the attention of your 
reedera to one which is perli«qis of 
some importottce. . 

In Rev, chap. li. I rind it stated, 
on the Uudiority of Dr. WaU, in a 
note on ver. 8. that Polycarp was a 
“ disciple of John,, am by him 
made Budmp of Smyrna mat be 
held tbak odwm when the^Bo^ of 
RevelatioDs was writtsor du BBt 
and that some time<allim **rbe><m 
a martyr„bemg then Qtt yea» obb** 

Again, in anote on ver. 10. of the 
same eshapter, it is stated, on tern 
authority of Dean Woodhouse, that 
Pofyoarp ** endTered marty^om, 
A.D. 108.’* Subtracting OB riem 
this year, be was of ooune bom 
A»D« 83, and therefore waq only 
18 years of age when hewas Biebop 
of Smyrna, A. D. 88. That this is 
a mistake, will not, 1 suppose, be 
denied; and the question is, u) what 
manner it should be corrected. 

It is not in my power at present 
to refor to original authorities, (the 
only proper way of proceeding) but 
according to the Encyc. Bnt. Poly- 
carp was bom in the latter end of 
the reign of Nero, who died A. D. 
68, and suffered martyedom A. D. 
167, when he must have b«fu at 
leasl 88 years of age. jn Dr. 
Nares’ admirable Discouraes on the 
thbte Greeds, with which most of 
your reaidmrs ue undoubtedly well 
laequamted, it is allowed dMt Poly¬ 
carp mat “ the augeia^tba cbiucii 
,af Smyrna," in other words, that 
be fas hishop.of tfoNi place at, 
tbmeMte Bewlatiaim wem nsritteu: 

^ ^ U midt appaisptly. on the 

aplboii^ Pearaon* to have auf- 
fandA*p. J47. .jbttbiacmie, if,he 
wese at tbeidima bit 4catb« be 
ym bom At 



m ^WOT'WVM^Wn MHMi whW JRVCM*MV ^^RRmOTwFQmVrllly^ 

w—, <»a ^irtiH^<f» <B Piwi H» git<i i 

<MW» jUMiitihiiilj wMiMMMiMNi The^ Mli ail P w» itiM M ^^1lMt t*M 
UiaiMiiMto Sfiiig «»*^«isii 6 *^ pHaatt,* t» M iiil Pt Blrfi M ir 4 >^ 

tMwPpheflkaMaiaMMMi padMst teefjplimfH htst-'^^^tUtil^ 
iKmuirtWit/lw 4 mm Marfcoa ^Mhi anni <il»* gal iia ri y^ i Mlg toiH i , * iM l i itti 
^ TMtM hw, a>**4iiM wi a ifcW a*it i MA<<cMk d M mt m iitttbt miBtrt*r<>> 
af li>aft>ritiianiyM« JakBtPirfdt ' Ti» »Nmdr*a* rt l i gW fe iiattdtftt 
1 aviiBOBe to be moMit^ mkn li it able. *»« l«lab^«f Hiw aiftoet re* 
mM \m lbe<ttote above <«MttttoM4» ^piite«o>iee<l or lcfKi#lr^wllielpMi 
abet he* wet a ** diieiplir e# itet of Autb or iooiriiiea" W^oibwef 
0poall•4^ ^ '*«' pleee of worship it boilt1a>epBeai* 

'Me^eOetioa'WWcli* ji beee fbue tiob to the Gheieh of Sii|Mt 
afitiiM'eMip appeaotoMiieytoboof tboie tbe inetibr'' otteacle.' le aMMI 
flIiobtiihiMMeoeebBoUMreitbleeieb- towns, when tbete isonly (nk ebto 
j«!& ebMwaitoi t iii iig x e ntUba ent l ir it» eeirtielo'or ttecairtg, <h« fl^toumfs 
lily o#>Pbtoem(pt»ew w^onto H ma titott MonMmeo'bowfdfSbrenl'hib 
yatber, into frequently nppee l e ^ e^ ^elto *wpieieaefe> »if-tto *ltae any, 
tbei noopelnpy can bn/noeotiery^Itt^goM^ttfiy 
toe siieb<a4itoaiukm in a wodotihe bo%« ratoer*liHto«tlllfSM«btotoei 
ytoto*to fo*rMNluif tbo-fetbers, it Cmty ,' If in a ief|e Mlto feMr^jtor* 
k^diowtito toatobe nwefriiig oftoeir hape amuees hniMm stblf 
eeptearione «Ml4he value we shoahl allmately the insolent l?tt|tail^, 
aiiaiDh'toallenir dmsnd asueb eatbc and the prim antfttoraa toltowor of 
egspiwwhiabr t^ Kved; andbebatt John Wesley. He ridkad^ BSadi* 



iSaleof tbe case. 

‘ Toor’ij &e. 


«»yself,.wiU let na^know tbe true if not toe noaliiMd mfatoltor, he to 

^ M mm ^__ • _ j a. ^s _ js. . .♦ • 


in.maay plaoea the tovonitoe prayer* 
maker; and by his clear mtporitioa 
Cantab. of eaperieaeea, neon arrites at tlib 
diigbity of .Mer of the obrnn'toeeb* 

Sei**i 

t * _ 


* loss’ 


l$C9QO|.S FOR AtU 
Xh 4 ktJBdii«e.^, the Jhanemtownesr. 

’ aw^ * * 

Ob a fbtMer oeeisieii, 
addr a sB id yeb ew-the *liHpr 0 prl^ 

of* WiwbttB ■* Of tofo EMabmdfia _ 

CSbasbh 'ibbpMtfaiO weitooto tob* an !5!P*Si 
dOisiBintoitots. *'10 tbftl*'pi^''I 
i riirito Sad ' BOlbo^iMliillbthpt^ Oiito- 
ttos'Of IhsOfneltoOb tNtos'ttytto 
Ntoana wnaaoBtor tritooftoo WelM 
•toraMioostottbmmib dto'ViMriia 
VdliMMil^9^i«to 





gWdi js s ym. »dB to to n mtl wOlriy, MlB. 

enMOMlas' ei f tsu iniHnilftt'. 

lahln iosklne 


atoo«MrBlMMd«toi]^ fhh itto ii i 
of faeiiijdylMii^.’'ami tisM Mwd. 
Me etiirBnd MSist atorintog toots 

jR JHiW 

vnQ VmUJto 



mmm 

^Mpsanto 



. iMb Bui'lby Hnumjkfs 

k mf mn i «i«ker \kim Mi and infivaiiced* Jtbi 

tkm WMtiitBr •> tiui tBenaitbiiiMiid* dw imbib« 

tiM lp l iib My mMvt kliawlild^t.lBtj pwmeai. Cu 0m 


tlltQhiicelif iMdati m>ti bj tammr 

e p iavittr.tbedbMateQi i bow do^ 
tMepd bii Mbbatb<l At bome ia 
hidoienee, at tba pid»Ue'boiue< in 
nice, in bie'garden, breakii^( huanan 
and divine i^nctioM, m field#. 
Mmnioff vain and etoipty pleasure#. 
Wbiit ewe can be be doin(1 Bead- 
Ulb True, books of lopiety, blM< 
pbemy, or infidelity. Do not 
tbltik 1 am too severe. In a popit- 
fi^Ns town these acboolnaaattfs are 
under no sort of oontronl. Tbcae 
wbool-rooms are oertainly, in anne 
iaptances, occupied on Sundays 
but eadt munster, or some aeab^ 
naember ofi each saet, tabe chaige 
of their own juvenile jpvofessocs, and 
the acboohnaster ia eaempixd from 
attendance. * la villages, dm prie- 
ciple that'every man should follow 
the dictates of bis owu conscience, 
preoludes all interference and ob¬ 
servation. Nine out of ten of the 
masters of those public free schools 
fm ail denomioationa, m well as of 
private dissenting seminaries, are, 
a# I base here asserted, men either 
of weak and byprocritical principles, 
or cool infidelst 1 ask, then, w 
these the men from whom the chil- 
dreif of the poor are to derive their 
moUvesof action, their knowledge, 

_ s _ 5 ^ 

lifve fimlht and 1 htve WaMiedi bat it 
•weald eMsUd#. *1 hsve |^ri«ve«siy#ita- 
nedl iiMvsA^issdiiBiBsrajr.'' ^hsen* 
(erm Mflod>«Uilly)r-««.aood flarMas^* 
istsTrusasd the scbeoi mmtsr * H them am 
evidences of a contrite spirit Bssht the 
Devil, and bejsrill flee from tbae, D#aot 
bo dblieeriewed in tty Cbrisfldn wMte. 
DetospiajOed, diet ho hddremalbeo 
With ■wsiufla to wftiMsnd au* tha tmf 
dartsofthe teesoteSi'*- Aidnk-piesmwNsi 


Ipeeasatoveiysanlanoe, aarieei, tnflbii, 
figiuativa^ or precalevyof tempondeom* 
n$ti. A fbw veiws of a right devwrt 
Igwn ennriiMlafl tha oiMiPg^ 


ofiohnracter i la it suiFp#ipi|ig<4hat 
thew conduct vaeillatai from tm- 
morality to desperation, and from 
frmatiinsm to infidelity t How can 
the ehfid. wheriier biassed at home 
by o good or bad example, ao^nire 
that lovf of virtue, by practically 
viewing and fiseling its bteasiogs, 
and tbm firmness in religion# fiuth, 
which, thouf^ earrictl to w high 
degree, are cearcely able to secure 
a ooBscimioc void of ofrenoe,. from 
a mao whose prine^le# ore vlpio^ 
mhos# conduct unpumA whose faith 
iacoagriMMm 

•Were riieee masters indeed, in a 
perfect state of indifferenee, and 
was their influence on conduct and 
thought inu^ifioant, still there are 
reasons sufikskat in my opinion to 
oanHijliate the schools altoggtheiv hr 
to redMoibe religion# inslracfion to 
mmiethhig tkfinite, or to make the 
master umergo those conditioimhisr 
fore he set up or began to conduct 
a school, the importance of whie^ 
tiU lately has been rightly cotuuah* 
ed *. Why are the children of the 
National Church trained by open 
and secret enemies ? Consider bow 
many thousands enter yearly into 
these unprincipled aeminarim, and 
how many dionaands, without any 
reverential tmpreeuona, yearly issue 
fieom them iiUo the world, prepared 
for csrexy mk^ief, nxMted m hatred 
of evecy^eatdilished iuslitiirion, auri 
tau|^l AO other refigious sentiment 
riiaa < to curse the Church they 
■hould adece. 'Ibis is thcjfiust. 6o 
into those sidioQls; «tAlh with the 
master > lie teaeites masali|^ t he 
ftvDOss none; yet amifc how he 
smloaiebnt tbe^frlHindid Though 
be mnp bavo cnduied^ no persecu- 
tka t thoo|li» if perseeiried, be 
mi|^t sustehi mail^oim or pot 

.. .i. 11 . .l-p.! - 

•VKieCwMm 


iU All, 


can^ a fig-Whaf i 

yet lod^tioa the Chtti^ ’Sni^aAd 

ek NatieBid Schoola; ihea obeeriFe 
Me TohilNhty;' his raacoiir, his 
eonsisW|ic|s.' ’ The iRiheniK^ of tiie 
<}|ni^- it-mtolcsahle! ** The BeK's 
StiteM fSeehes aething else bet* the 
Cnu^ Catechism. They farce the 
childrea- to learn religion. Oor 
System adnuts all—teaches all. ' We 
^ every one choose for himself.'* 
Wonderfully rational and becoming! 
But how sadly to be regretted { - As 
to rdigkm then 1 conclude, that no 
netnibre man, who eithet acknow¬ 
ledges that some reli^us principles 
are necessasy to controul Uie intem¬ 
perance of naman nature,'or that 
believes in the trudi of Christianity, 
wonld, on reflection, commit his 
children to one, who cmiFtemns all 
divine revelation; and that no friend 
<^the Ghurdi of Elngland can conn- 
tenance schools rcpujraant to the 
pure form and spirit of godliness. 

And well would it be for society, 
if the danger rested here. But ex¬ 
amine, Bfiad yon will perceive that 
too many dissenters from the Church 
are opposers of the State. We at 
this mne lament the inihtuation of 
the bulk of the poor, wc see them 
laughing at every thing that is ve¬ 
nerable, and hating every thing that 
good men love; wc see them hal¬ 
lowing the direst vices, and encou- 
fs^ng the deepest treachery. 

How is this 1 From whence pro¬ 
ceeds this overwhelming innndatiou 
of disafl^tion among the poor, the 
fflIICfnte, and' the wtekedi From 
turbulent teachers, and partkndariy 
i^m disloyii' sehoohniisters. No 
doubt the press disscaiinates. .thou¬ 
sands dt ilamphlets and tracts, 
which greatly ^wte the eeaders, 
Imt these'bookn, uhless the mind 
das previoQsfy tinistedodo^ receive 
their conMMi, woodd- meet with 
eompSratMIy lilde encewh^nent. 
Bfnf 'trikew we know that; hfMk die 
disscM^g teafshers ^who ‘give tise 
rule ef w to the adults, and their 
s^oolmasters, who instruct the 
young, are not ouly enemies of the 


but i f ey riut ly vtoltat’ de» 
<flnimeiv'«gai|nft^tlte'4mte, ewswe 
be surprised at the tnuults und ex* 
cessrit of thuir devotees ? The most 
lawless ‘demugogues ace disseBiMig 
pr^hers or schoolnMtm s the 
ablest* rqkuMicnii»> write- books 
and politied catechisms. Do you 
want arguments in suppest of this 1 
Do yon WMt reasons- for such an 
assertion 1 No; one day's obsmT- 
vatioU is sufficient. It -matters not 
to say, they conscientiously oppose, 
they conscientiously dissent; their 
private conscience has nothing todo 
with public 'right. They have no 
power to instigate sedition. They 
have no authority to break laws. 
They have no right to property or 
ii^uence gotten by violence. They 
are by enconraging uproars, guilty 
of transgressii^ the great law ciif 
mutual confidence' aira- individual 
privilege, and if they cannot quietly 
enjoy their own lilierty, but must 
destroy the comforts hr others, they 
should be either incarcerated, or 
sent to Botany Bay for life. The 
propcMy, the safety, the welfare' of 
the good, and peaceable and-loyal 
inhabitants require that some severe 
measures should be immediately ex¬ 
ecuted. There is no calculating the 
mischief these men do, and may 
produce. Every thing that can 
irritate the wvil, and prejudice the 
good; that can gain popularity and 
destroy merit; t&t cau cotinteoance 
vice, and ridimile virtue; that can 
exalt folly, and .stigmatize dignities 
—is pro]Mgate4» exaggerated, re¬ 
peated. Toe oKd,^ die young, .male, 
and female, bsvn their directors. 
From these they gain their iufurma- 
tbn, by' these they act; In tliesc 
thty trnst. ' ^ ' 

qu^tion died ^ are we to 
coptiiipe in Uus state? nay, canwc 
cqntiiine f . We csonotr What is 
tu be dops-7 i have called your at¬ 
tention' to ilte sulid^t. Vigorous 
measures mint be adopted, and tm. 

*- ■ - ■ ' I 

* Even Cohl^t .has written an 
gnuhnwr, fbtt of libown,to>wte 
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mediately. Do you, Mr. Editor, or 
your able friends, devise some coun* 
teravtion to this dangerous evil. 

Philackibos. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The attention of Churchmen is 
much and justly directed to the 
state and numbers of the various 
Protestant Dissenters; but let us 
not be indifferent to the increase of 
Roman Catholics, if, as is asserted, 
the tenets of that church are daily 
gaining ground in the country ! 
Some letters in your late Niinibers, 
adverting to the Romish Establish'* 
nicnt at Stoncyiiurst, are well cal¬ 
culated to alarm us and open our 
eyes ; and the contents of a report 
now before me are such as in my 
humble opinion \o merit insertion 
in your excellent publication: fur 
danger, if danger there be, should 
be distinctly seen, in order to be 
guarded against. The Report in 
question, is printed at Liverpool, 
and eiiliticd, “ The Catholic Cha¬ 
pels and Chaplains, with the number 
of their respective Congregations, in 
the County of Lancaster, as taken 
at the end of 1810.’’ The totals 
are 77 chapels, containing congre¬ 
gations amounting to 73,500 per¬ 
sons. 1 have no data enabling roe 
to judge how far there has been an 
increase of Roman Catholies in that 
county* within any given time ; pro¬ 
bably such mforniation may be iu 
the possession of yourself or some 
of your correspondents. Liverpool 
is stated to contain four chapels, 
six chaplains, and congregations 
amounting to 18,000. Manchester 
two chapels, four chaplains, and 
15,000. Preston two chapels, four 
chaplains, and 6000. The district 
round Stoneyhurst is, as may be ex¬ 
pected, particularly thronged with 


[’apists. 

Blackburn.. 1200 

Ribchester . 400 . 

Clayton Hall.. • • 400 


Remembrancer, No. 20. 


Stoneyhurst. 1500 

Clitheroe. 100 

Chipping . 200 


Of these places Blackburn is a 
populous town, Clitheroe a very 
small borough town; the other 
chapels are annexed to villages. 
Perhaps the insertion of the above 
may be the means of drawing forth 
more accurate observations from, 
your Lancashire Correspondents. 

1 am. Sir, 

Vours very faithfully, 

Clkr.'GLoc. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Haying given you, in a former 
Letter, a sketch of the origin and 
cunstiliition of the Society for, 
THE PROTECTION OF llELIGlOUS 
Liberty, its proceedings remain 
to be investigated and shall be the 
subject of this and two following 
letters. 

No institution can he imagined of 
a more harmless character than the 
Society under exuiumatioii, if re¬ 
spect only be had to the resolutions 
published at its institution as the 
rules for its future goveniiiiciit. Us 
very title, as explained by Mr, 
Wiiks (Evan. Mag. June, IHI2, p. 
246,) was significative of the con¬ 
ceding spirit of its founders; that 
** they determined in these times, 
not to agitate the country hy re¬ 
quiring ili.ir CIVIL rights, but to 
be content with protecting their 
RELIGIOUS liberty; i. e. that the^ 
were even more moderate in their 
intendments than the old board of 
Dissenting Deputies, now to be 
melted in their comprehensive body. 
In further dcnionstratiou of the same 
spirit, they publish it as their re- 
solved purpose, to be mild, though 
firm, in their remonstrances,’* when 
their rights are invaded, and to act 
not merely legally, but temperately, 
in the protection which they aiford. 
Not satisfied with these pledges of 
F f 
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their inoflciisivcness and mwleralion, 
they further covenant “ not to em¬ 
barrass nii\ adiuliiistralion, as^siiiiic 
political itnpurtaiu'o, or menace any 
opponents by ostcnialiuus disp!a^>'» 
of iKinihcrs or of iiiiiiiciice,” (Kvaii. 
Mag. July, 1811, p ‘282,) and they 
also declare thciiiseh-es “ resolved, 
(Mr.Wilks, in this instance, being the 
guarantee of tiie resolutiori,j not 
to become the tools of any political 
party, but to conciliate the esteem, 
and invite the support of the exist¬ 
ing gowraineiii, and of all illustrious 
ineiJ in both Houses of Piirliaineiit, 
who are bieiullv to ci\il and reli- 
gioMs freedom.*' (K\an. Mag. June, 
181*2, p. ‘240.) 

The lust resolution is that which 
I shall ha\e ipiiiiediate occ.ision to 
iidxert to, as the one winch ha^ real 
meaning in it, and has actually 
pro\cd the sheet-anchor <*f the in¬ 
stitution. 

Ti too plainly appeared, from the 
success of lliiit niitiuuiivre plaved otf 
against Lord Sidniouth’s Hill—the. 
covering the floor of tlie House of 
Lords with iipuards of :b)i> petitions 
collected ill a couple of days fioiii va¬ 
rious dissenting congregations—and 
ft cm the language heht by (xoverii- 
nieiit on that oceasion, that touccs- 
sion wris tile order of the day in that 
most important depart incnt; and that 
an intercourse opened h.ere by agents 
duly accredited from the \iliole dis¬ 
senting body, who could happily 
temper deinonstrntions of conscious 
importance uith a deliciite/nr-pmcri/ 
approach, would more materially aid 
their strides towards power, by a 
few occasional strokes of dextrous 
diplomacy, than all their other means 
of aggrandizement combined. 

The Society, therefore, is no 
sooner formed, than we And its se¬ 
cretaries in “ correspondence” “ with 
Mr. Secretary Ryilcr and Mr. Per¬ 
ceval, on various subjects intimately 
connected with the rights and wel¬ 
fare of Protestant Dissenters,** and 
a Deputiitinn from its ('ommiltee 
holding interviews” with the lat¬ 
ter gentleman. (Evan. Mag. June, 


181‘2, p. *241.) Amongst the re¬ 
ported subjects of these interviews, 
one is an interference with the dis¬ 
cipline of the army, iu which they 
*‘ remonstrate" wita tli.i Premier 
upon the piiiiislimoiit of throe sol¬ 
diers for absence from barracks to 
ullend a prayer.meeting, and, as is 
allcgeit, obtain an expression of his 
disapproval of the *• perstcution," 
and his piMinisc to prevent iis re. 
ciirrencr. (Ditto, p.24:L} 

The subject of another is the 
Charier of the East India Com¬ 
pany, into which, upon its renewal, 
they perceive it to be llicir duty “ to 
endeavour to obtain the insertion 
of provisitius which shall secure, to 
suitable iiistriirtors power to evaii- 
geliuc the naMops of the. Eastand 
here again they ohlaiii a pledge 
from Mr. Pv.-rcevrl that he will 
ali'nrd “ to all iMi*. umartes the same 
rights of residence as are confer- 
re<l on those w'lsj, for commercial 
piirpons, visit ihoso distant re¬ 
gions.” In litis iiista’ice, indeed, Mr. 
\Vilks dt>es ailinit tliat. the Coin- 
niittec (tid hcsilate “ wlietiier such 
an eflbrt wascoicpalible i.ith the ob¬ 
jects of their cstahli'shment this. 
Iitirtover, w.'i, only motneioaiy, for a 
stream of hein ioienl cr-ijsi ii ratioas, 
which he d»itaih., iiisl.iiig in upon 
their miitds, dissipated their lie.'iita- 
tion. (Ditto.) 

Iiiit the chief snbiect of con¬ 
ference and correspondence, liuriiig 
the first year of the Soeiely's exist¬ 
ence, was the Toleiation Act, which 
having limited the “ ease.” which it 
affords ** in the exercise of religion,” 
to the scruples of conscientiom per- 
snn», and therefore only c.xempted 
from penalty those teachers who 
made at least prelenre to ordination, 
or had some specific congregation 
attendant upou their ministry, was 
not (as the Committee of Privileges 
of the Wesleyan ]VIethodi.st.s can¬ 
didly intimate) ” adapted to the pre¬ 
sent slate of religions society," in 
which scruples are impovsthuinated 
into ** unalienable rights,” and the 
office of religious teaching as held to 
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be open to mankind in general, or as 
Mr. Wilks expresses it, “ to ad who 
aspire to preach** (Dillo, p. 215.') 
without any other lief nee than a sui- 
ficient iiteiistire ot' presumption and 
vain euneeit in the petsons ehai'u'n^ 
tbemseUes uifh that re«.’)<‘nsihi||}>. 
(Wesleyan Cirenlar t«» Siijieriiiteu- 
dants, July :iist, U't'J.) In this 
instance als.>, tiie Society’s !t‘.;euts 
received IrAai Mr. l*pr‘t\al ^\hf^t 
Mr. Wiika n>.u>ht well il(">ini}iife a 
** frank and libeiat reply," -is it a us 
an expression of*' idseonvietio'ithat 
Parliament out>l-f to ii.teilerc to 
protect tue Dis'.e;jtirsi. to h*- 
(;alize tluirMnnri'.sn/n inistrv, “ and 
of lus ineiination to eitsme t > tiuni 
all the relief wltitli the eoimlersie:- 
in" pi'e/frdiV($ of other pi r'-uis vioiild 
permit !n»n to rctoinii.Mid.’' (L\ai.. 
iviatr. June, 1B12, }>. 

The fnlfilinentA>i' this tromisi'uas 

1 

prevented by his utu cious as'<assini>- 
tion; biiiane^t adndnistr:iti>Mi Avas no 
sooner fernieei, tiian the Commiltif' 
renewed their apidieations, and <\>m- 
cession still coiiri,iuiiu> tlie favo'iriie 
policy, before the Session closed, 
they were {jratified with ttie pusdn.i; 
of an Act framed in eonc-»it with 
the Wesleyan Methoi-ists, and in 
confonnilv with their joint smi'.'.es- 
tioiis ; “ upon a piineipie (as the 
latter paities deserib; it.) eoniiiioii 
to all Dissenteis,” which let loose 
upon the public, “ teaelmrs of 'Sun¬ 
day Schools, students, probationers, 
and itiiieruiits,'’ (Ditto, }i. 2 11,^ to 
traverse the country without eoii- 
troiil, from villai^e to village, seat* 
tering the seeds of dissent ion sys¬ 
tematically as they advanced, ai.d 
emboldened to any calumny or out¬ 
rage against the established religion 
and its uiiiiistcrs, by which the bund 
of Christian unity might be broken, 
and its very traces destroyed *. 

* The following comparative view' of 
the old and new Tolciatioii Arts, will 
shew the incirased facilities given to reli¬ 
gions liccntioiuiicss by the latter statute. 
By the old Act, no person rould pi each in 
any place of dissenting worship, till it was 
both eertified tq either the Bishop’s or 


Wbat the Society thought of this 
exploit ill diploniaev, iiiay he ga¬ 
thered fiom the terms in wiiich it is 
spoken of in their Ueports. (In the 
first coininimieafioii <>f it to th' dis¬ 
senting hod\, it is said of the Com- 
iiiittee who had achiewd it, that 
“ during the past \c<ir, l!'ey had 
eHected more for tlie iloniedic se¬ 
curity of rclitpon than had been 
olitiuiied during the whole i>t the 
)•; -I century.’' (Mviin. M.ig. July, 
loi:i, j». 281.) Dr. Bogue of tJov- 
liuit, re-echoes (his scntimoni, but 
•iicrcfibes tlie estimate to “ .'.e'fi-tl 
centuries,” instead of one. ('.'ivan. 
iMag. May, 1811, p. 244.) Mr. (’ol- 
liiisoii of I'lackiiey, goes yet further, 
and proiionnces “ the toierutuui ex- 
paneled by it to an iinprcccdeutcd 
extent," (Kvan. M-tg. .liiiie, ItJlo, 
p. 2(r3,) and, in a cuiiimimlt alive 
moment, this ino'<t sigiiilicaiit of all 
fli-elosures res{...i:ig it U made,-— 
(bat s'liiie toniitry coiigreg.ilioiis 
weie cea.-iag to take an in(e»;'sl in 
tile Siinely, from the prisuinptiori 
that “ W'ifli tiic iiltai'imeiit of the 
new Act its ln.ce^^!ty fermiiiatcd.” 

Xieli.leacon'i) eoiiits, nr tii the. (jii.nler 
a.id If .iiid a nrliftcan; 

i.t ie,.i'tiy aiveii; t»> tlie new Vel, (In 
iiiei.- i fiffjiiiff of till* p'.iee ii ull-JiUtl'.- 
eii-nt. I’\ the fornici -Vet, only ./ire per- 
•cii'. eoiild meet tij;.'et!iei be ides u ii.an's 
own I'.onily, williont Inviiig the pfiee ?r- 
; bj the hitter'\pt, the niirdn'r b 
(‘\ki lilted to tu'cniif peo-niis, wlio iiiiy 
iiicet it il/iiiiil even the pl.ice ef 

■•ii'eting. ]>\ the foiiiiei Ael, no pel son 
cenlfl jneac'h till he hail tahru the oal/is, 
w'hieli eniild only be tiikei: at tlie (iututei 
Si SSI (HIS; by tlic I-ittei, any one may 
preacii uukont hitviiig tnhtn llieiii, but is 
iiieiuiy liable to lie called on once to lahu 
theni, if required in icritin^ by one Jii.s- 
ticp, wlio.se ifcijiiisitioii is iiiigalory beyond 
tbc distance of five miles. By Ibe foriiier 
Art, only “ persons di'>scutiiig fioni tbc 
Ciniicli of l’iigl.iiid, in hol> oideis, or prn- 
leiiilcd holy oidels, or pictcnding to holy 
oideis, or heing prciiehers or teachers to 
euiigicgartioiis of dissenters,’* could insist 
upon taking the oaths; by the latter, itnp 
Pmiestant, wlictlicr preacher or otlier- 
wise, whether ineniliir of the ('hiircli of 
Bughuid or dissenter, may require a Justice 
to administer them, and grant a certificate. 

rf 2 
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(Etoii. Mag. June, 1613, p. 284.) 
This, however, as the stigma af¬ 
fixed to it by the Society intimates, 
was, iu their account, only presump' 
iion ,—a grovelling conceit, the off. 
spring of ** apathy^* in the cause of 
dissention: anti, in the face of all 
the above declarations ; and on the 
anniveisary on which Mr. Cockin, 
of Halifax, had borne his public 
testimony to the “ luildnesa of the 
laws,” and the “ very tolerant" ad- 
minUtration of the government; 
(instructor. May 13, IBl.^,) and in 
the very string of resolutions in 
which the kind compliance of the 
King's Ministers with the applica¬ 
tions of the Committee, is record¬ 
ed, they actually recor<l it also, 
that " the new Act," which had, 
in fact, thrown down ever^ fence 
by which the Church of England 
was protected from their invasions, 
had gone no farther than " to ni- 
MlNisu their cause:! of coniplaiut;” 
Mr. IVilks ha\iiig previously expa¬ 
tiated to the Aleetiiig upon the 
“ degrading fetters, which even in 
England, continued to be imposed 
upon Dissenters, and which he 
hoped would liiialiy be broken." 
(Evan. Mag. June, 1815, p. 3C0, 
2GL.) 

Accordingly the " conciliating'* 
and “ invitatory" system above de. 
veloped, proceeds, and that no 
suspension of intercourse with go¬ 
vernment may take |)lace from a 
failure of topics of discussion, the 
East India Company’s Chaiter is 
again brought upon the carpet, and 
made the occasion of an interview 
between the Earls of Liverpool and 
Buckinghamshire, and a deputation 
from the Committee; and here again 
the " attention and urbanity” of 
these noble leaders of administration 
is made matter of ostentatious eulogy; 
and though the deputation receive 
a negative as to the extent of their 
demands, viz. the unqualified ex¬ 
posure of India " to pious men of 
tv^ sect” to propagate what doc¬ 
trines thev please amongst its be¬ 
nighted inhabitants ; yet if the So¬ 


ciety’s statement be correct, the 
justice of the principle is acknow¬ 
ledged, and the refusal to act upon 
it made as palatable as possible, by 
being grounded upon " inexpedi- 
eiice and impracticability and by 
tlie accompanying promise to com¬ 
municate " to the deputation any 
clauses which might be introduced; 
and to receive with attention any 
altei aliens conformable to their 
(the goverunieiit's) principles which 
the deputation should suggest." 
(Evang. Mag. July, 1813, p. 282.) 

Domestic gric\aiices furnish the 
next pretext I'or keeping alive these 
conciliatory cummiinications. Meet¬ 
ing houses are included in parochial 
asscssineiits, on the ground that 
being lucrative roncenis they arc 
justly rateable to their proportion 
of the public burthens, in common 
with all utlie.r proiLuctivc property *. 
This, however, is construed into 
persecutio: 4, not so “ obnoxious” 
from " the amount of the assess¬ 
ment," as from ** the principle” in¬ 
volved in it, and the “ exposure of 
the trust deeds, the deveiopement 
to vulgar curiosity and to hostile 
magistrates, of every part of the 
receipts and expenditure of Dis- 

* lliat iiieetiiig-housea arc a very piofit- 
able concern, the following adverti&eiiient 
from Thc '1'imes of January 1'2, iStit, 
hiiflliciently demonstrates. 

*' Ciiapvls.—Gentlemen and Ladijra dis¬ 
posed to subscribe towai ds the Unilriing of 
Chapels in London and its vicinity, are rc- 
(piested to comiiinnieate tlieir intention, 
post-paid, to X, X., at Messrs. Baynes and 
Son’s, booksellers, li'S, Paterno&ier-row. 
N.B. Thc snbscribers will tbrm a commit¬ 
tee of management, be allowed 8 per cent, 
for their money, and to point ont situa¬ 
tions eligible for chapels, more than of 
whidi are wanted in and near town, llie 
Liturgy to be used in tlieni may be had 
of Messrs. Baynes and Son, as above, 
price 2s.” 

It is, moreover, known to the writer of 
this letter, tliat a gentlemen, not lOC) miles 
fiom Milk-street, Cheapside, in bis com- 
nninicative moments upon his money spe¬ 
culations, makes no secret of his large in¬ 
vestments in meeting-hoases, and of their 
yielding him an interest of 10 per cent. 
h 
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flenting and Melhodist congrega- 
tions.** (Evan. Mag. June, 1810, 
p. 3. at the end.) The Society’s 
sheet anchor is iiiiniediatcly re¬ 
sorted to, and as tlie re[>ort states, 
“ by the advice of government” 
and the inslnimenlaJity of Mr. 
Vansittart, ** a gc'icral clause of 
exemption is introduced into a bill 
for amending the Poor Laws,” then 
before Parliament. Tliis bill is lost, 
** ike just and equitable clause,” 
in question, encountering, as we 
are informed, *' great opposition.** 

In tills instance government had 
m\hjadvised without a. decided 

part ill the measure, 'fhey were 
not, however, to be let off with this 
retired sort of cuuntenance. “ The 
Committee,” as the Report ])ro- 
ceeds, “ became convinced that the 
avowed inlerpositiou of government 
would most effectually promote their 
success.” (Evang. Mag. June 15, 
p. 259.) “ Its (tin! Committee’s) 
powerful influence'’ had been felt ai|d 
acknowledged by government in a 
former instance, “fli* eiilargenient 
of religions liberty ;** and that in. 
lluence having arqiiired by con¬ 
cession a large accumulation of 
power, was not to be disparaged 
by a reserved countenance now that 
it was put forth again to obtain new 
legal protections, to repel and crush 
newly devised modes of jicrsccu- 
tion.** (New Evang. Mag. June, 
1815, p. 1R2.) Accordingly as the 
former report jirocccds, the Com¬ 
mittee prevailed upon the present 
administratiou kindly to iiitroilucc 
a bill to exempt Churches, CAa- 
pels, and other places of religious 
worship, and places appropriated 
to gratuitous instruction, not only 
from assessments to the poor, but 
from all parochial' rates ;*’ and as 
equally kind promises of support 
were obtained from the principal 
members of the Opposition, a 
successful result is stated to have 
been confidently hoped for: and 
Mr. Wilks in one of those fine 
touches of the pathetic with tvhich 
be is so well known to diversify his 


anniversary orations, tunes the af¬ 
fections of his auditory into the 
proper key of " ndditional grati¬ 
tude,” which upon iheir anticipa¬ 
ted success, would he due “ to 
that Divine Protector, who had .so 
conspicuously pro.spered the past 
endeavours of the Comniiitee, and 
crowned them with his benediction.” 
Evang. Mag. June 15, p. 259. 

Whilst this matter is pending a 
new occasion of conference with 
Ministers is discovered by the Com¬ 
mittee, which can only be adequate¬ 
ly stated in their own words, as one 
of their reporters has preserved 
them. Referring to the last inen- 
tioneil negotiatioii, which is des¬ 
cribed as an important and ele¬ 
vated spot of their ascendency,’* 
the statement proceeds, “ they have 
not slopped even at this.” ** They 
have prayed government to give in¬ 
structions to their ministers at the 
Congress at Vienna, to strive to 
gain an enlargement of religious 
liberty on the Continent;” and if 
the Committee may be credited, 
even in this instance they obtained 
not merely a patient but a favour¬ 
able hearing, for they report that 
** their pious and cnnicst solicita¬ 
tions have not been wholly in vain.'* 
(New Evang. Mag. June, 181.5, p. 
J82.) 

Presumption such as this, would 
soon be restrained from nothing that 
it imagined to do, if some check were 
not given to its arrogant pretensions. 
Such a check the Society now receiv¬ 
ed, for the Poors’ Ratf. Exemp¬ 
tion Bill —“ the important and 
elevated spot of their ascendency,” 
as in the exuberance of their secu¬ 
rity ill its enactment they are pleased 
to designate it, sunk from under 
them, too outrageously exorbitant 
in its demands to bear Parliamentary 
investigation: and instead of the 
Secretary’s projected thanksgiving, 
this requiem is chaunted explanatory 
of its fall; that ** the mismanaged 
interference of another Committee; 
the exertions of the violent Toiy 
and high Church party; and dis- 
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union amongst the members of a(l> 
ministration, which the utmost la¬ 
bours oftheCoiuinitlcecould neithei' 
counteract nor prevent,” frustrated 
all their eiforts, and evc'ii nullified 
the above specified very protnisiiif; 
coalition in tlieir favour, whieli they 
had aiubidextroiislvprocured, (Evan. 
Mag. 1810, p. *2.) ‘ 

The Society’s self iinportaiice, 
however, does not seem in the Icdat 
abashed by the rebuff which hud 
been given toil, nor does g<ncrnuient 
experience any relief from its t-oni- 
munications; for having once re¬ 
ceived a de|iutatiou from it.s Coiii- 
iiiittce, in their recently assumed 
function of Foreign protectors, on 
the failure of British grievances, 
those of other countries are imported 
for redress, and deemed warranty 
sufficient for claiming ministerial 
co-operation. ** lleuiote Fkksk- 
CUTIONS ♦’'.eiefore, as Mr. Wilks's 
analysis sketches out the jtrocet'd- 
ings, next awaken the synij>athy 
and the zealous exertions of the 
Committee. The SiH-FKRiNfi.s, 
viz. OF THE Protestants in the 
Soul H OF Franck,” (Evung. Mag. 
June, 1810, p. 3. sheet at the end) 
the first rumour of which produces a 
manifesto, setting forth, in the first 
place, the unirtnalify of the So¬ 
ciety’s protectorate over religious 
freedoin ; and then in virtue of their 
high coiiitnission, calling the French 
king not a little roundly to account 
for something very like connivance 
atthe ** systematic and cruel’* out¬ 
rages in question; and “ liundily 
but earnestly entreating government 
to remonstrate against the evils 
which they announce. (New Evung. 
Mag. Dccemb. 1815, p. 378*) With 
this insolent document in their hand 
the Committee not only obtain an 
audience, but are so far humoured 
as to receive a promise that repre¬ 
sentations shall be made; and when 
in reply to these representations, the 
British Ambassador, the Duke of 
Wellington, condescends to rectify 
their misapprehensions in an official 
dispatch; aud Mr. Maron, the Pre¬ 


sident of the Protestant Consistory, 
protests against their inijiertinent 
interference; they suppress hotli 
these documouls, and are not even re¬ 
strained from pcisisiiiig in and pru> 
]>agating the fedsdiood, thougii the 
Times New'Sfafrk pul ihem pub¬ 
licly to shame h\ ttie full expo- urc 
of (licir di'.honestY, (SeeTimes, Juii. 
81 h, tub, 10th, 13'lli, 1818. Sec also 
Morning Post, Decemh.. 23, 1815.) 

Still, however, govornmeiit con¬ 
tinues feeding their exorbitant self- 
c'onccit, and bolstering up their con- 
setpicncc. For the Committee hav¬ 
ing taken a further philanthropic 
flight from the South of France 
to the Valleys of Piedmont, 
Mr. W ilks’s eloquent detail of the 
proceedings of the year 1818 is 
briilidiitly closed w'itli the aimunci- 
ulioii of a lei ter of tlie prccecding 
day fioni the Earl of J.iverpom, ac¬ 
knowledging the loeeipt of his offi¬ 
cial enquiry ,ifter the suspended 
allow'aiiccs to llie Vandois, and 
V eying an “ assurance” from his 
Lordship that the J..ords of the 
Treasury had directed the “ invcsli- 
gatioii of their eoiiipluiuts.” (Evung. 
Mag. June, 1818, sheet at the eud, 
p. 4.) The Society’s vot- upon 
vyhich, that they received it “ viilh 
some satisfaction,” siioiild lie its in¬ 
separable accompiiiiiiiH-nt, being a 
sort of deposit from the Society, of 
the coin in wliich thc^ iiitciul to pay 
governnieiit for its coiideseousioa. 

“ Illustrious men in Parliament” 
are hraekeied together with his 
Majesty’s Ministers, as destined 
equally with them to be the objects 
of the Society’s civilities; and if 
Mr. Wilks's anniversary statements 
are to be credited, the conciliating 
aud invitaiory system has been 
played off upon tliis department of 
the state also with tolerable effect: 
for the Society’s Parliamentary in¬ 
terposition” recurs regularly as a 
distinct head in Mr. Wilks’s annual 
digest of proceedings, the details of 
which exhibit a sort of domiciliary 
visitation of both Houses of the 
Legislature, pcrseveringly carried on 
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througliout each Session, ** nt con- 
siderableexpcnseandtrouble/'asMr. 
W. repeatedly atliriiis, for the pur¬ 
pose of ** watching the progress” 
“ of the luiinerons 'L'urn])ike and 
local Acts, annually submitted to 
Farliatnent”—“guarding against the 
introduction,” or “ procuring the 
amenduiciil of clauses injurioim to 
the tights and honour of Dissenting 
Minister'*,” vr “ prejudicial to Dis¬ 
senters ill general”—and procuring, 
moreover, llie insertion “ of clauses 
of exemption” in their beltalf—and 
“ in esUiblishing useful prctcduits.” 
In the prosecution of thc.se object.'', 
especially with respect to Tiiiiipike 
Acts, Mr. Wilks more than once 
represiaits the Comuiitlee ns resisted 
by “ Prcfati'S,” the \eiy bightsf of 
vhoiii, he sa>s, hnd not tlistlainvd 
to meditate the design of restricting 
exemptions from, Snndnv tolls, nil- 
favourably to Disseiiter.s, and even 
of excluding them fiobi tlic beiielit.” 
(Fliilunih. (liiKctte, ^lax *20, 

Na\, he goes fnrtiier on another 
occasion, and ailirnis, that the 
“ stall* of exemplioir' from Sunday 
tolls eiijo^vd by DisseMtcr.s, and 
which was “ coeval with the intro¬ 
duction of I'nrnpike Acts,*’ “ had 
by Kpisiopnl injinmct\ been inten- 
tionfiUp, secrvlly, injuriously, and 
extensivfhf infringeil.” (I’liilau. tiais. 
May ‘i t,'l«2i).) 

The very substance of this insolent 
charge, is the strongest jiresninptivc 
evidence against it; for, were oiir 
Hishops disposed to infringe upon 
Dissenting rights, Sunday lolls would 
scarcely be the selected encroach¬ 
ment: blit Mr. Wilks spares ns the 
ne.cc.s3ity of presuming any thing, 
for in the very speech in which he 
has allowed his tongue this licence, 
he lays it down, that “ the exemption 
from such demands (viz. Sunday 
tolls) ilepended not on a gemral 
Act” there being, as he stated the 
point of l.uv on the preceding anni¬ 
versary, “ no general regulation on 
this subject," (Phil. Gas. May 24, 
1819,) “ but on each local statute 
regulating every particular road," 


(Phil, Gaz. May 21, 18^0;} and it 
appears from his own citation of the 
c.xeiiipting clause, that in almost 
every one of the many rases re- 
ierred to him in his secretarial ca- 
}>acity, it is one and the same, viz. 
“ going to or rtturningfrom his pro- 
per pat oekialchurch, chapel, or other 
place of religions irorship, on Sun¬ 
days/* (Phil. Gaz. May 2(1, 1819,) 
and so it stands in several Acts of 
diilerciit perind'i, the whole that I 
liiive hecn able to eoiisult. Now 
Ihi.s does ill fact .ill that Mr. Wilks 
apparenlly cimleiids for, viz. “ cx- 
te.'iil exemption to them (the Dis¬ 
senters) eipially with the members 
of till* Kstidilisiicd Church," (Phil, 
(ia/. M.iy 24, 18*20,) i. e. permits 
the Di>s('nier to traverse, free of 
toll, on a iSiiiid.iv, the xaiiie length 
ot road thill it allows flie Church- 
iiiaii—the equity of which provision 
leaves no doubt of its being that 
«>rigiiially introduced. Jliit Mr. 
Wilk-j iiic.iiis more than lie appears 
to mean, lor what he actually in¬ 
tends, is that the free course along 
the turnpike road to be allowed to 
the Dissenter on a Sunday, is to be 
us much more tliaii tiiat allowed to 
the Cliiircliman, as the Meeting 
vvhieh he is pleased to freipient ex¬ 
ceeds ill di.staiii‘c the situation of the 
Parish Cliurcli; a ml this is what the 
Committee have been long labouring 
by their conciliatory and invitatory 
Httcmlaiices iipon“ illustrious men in 
both lloiiscs of J’arlianient," to ef¬ 
fect : and no other account can be 
given ol this oratorical flourish of Mr. 
W.'s against the Bishops, and of his 
huv iiig dragged them forth, and ex. 
hihited them as spoiling Disventers 
of their rights, and making “ sys¬ 
tematic exertion" against the can¬ 
vasses of his Coiniiiittec, than that, 
besides the opportunity of easing 
himself from a little bile, it furnish¬ 
ed the meuirs of a more triumphant 
display of the Coinmiltee's para¬ 
mount parliamentary influence, and 
of “ the success wdiicli has attended 
its interpositionfor the fact ac¬ 
tually is, however it may have 
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been brought about, that the Com¬ 
mittee have carried their point, and 
that a new clause has been fraaied, 
privileging dissent beyond contbr. 
iiiity to the extent contemplated, 
which is now always substituted 
for that given above, which com¬ 
prized all the inhabitants of a dis¬ 
trict indiscriminately in one enact¬ 
ment* ; and the promulgation of this 
new concession is tiic occasion tak¬ 
en for the railing accusation against 
the Bishops, above transcribed, the 
whole purpoit of whicli is to the 
following effect: that ** the Com¬ 
mittee now, hoaever, watched at 
considerable expense and trouble, 
all renewals of Turnpike Acts, and 
procured the re-insertion of words 
of exemption that would be effec¬ 
tual, and tlmt would restore gra¬ 
dually that state of exemption which, 
by Jb^piscopal influence, had been 
intentionally, secretly, injuriously, 
and extensively infringed.” (Phil. 
Gaz. May 24, 1820.) 

These proceedings, and the abuse 
of Parliamentary condescension, 
which they exhibit, seem scarcely 
capable of aggravation : Mr. Wilks, 
however, has contrived to make 
both more outrageous, for after all 
the clamour raised about oppres¬ 
sion—after all the watching the 
proceedings of Parliament, and the 
opprobrium cast upon the Spiri¬ 
tualty in the Upper House, we are 
given to umlerstand, that it is not 


* 'fhe claiine now adopted is as follows: 

Nor from any person oi persons going 
to or returning from bis, her, or their pro¬ 
per parochial chnrcli or chapel, or from 
ray person or persons going to or return¬ 
ing from bis, her, or their usual place of 
religions woraliip tolerated by law on a 
Smiday,” &c. As it stood prior to tlic 
alteration, it conferred upon all one com- 
BHiu privilege; it now distiaginshes Dis- 
senters above Charcbmen, by giving them 
the greater license; for Dissenters may 
ehoose toil free that meeting whose preach¬ 
er they prefer, but Cbnrclimen have no 
aoch choice of churehes; nay, a Clergyman 
going on dnty to any other church but his 
own must pay double toll, while the Dis¬ 
senter goingr to meeting passes free. 


so much the point of right, as the 
point of honour, which has excit¬ 
ed the Committee’s interference: 
for, though annual mention is in¬ 
deed made by Mr. Wilks, of the 
** personal hardship anti pecuniary 
exaction** of Sunday tolls levied 
upon Dissenters, as not discarded 
from the Committee’s consideration, 
yet this is dwelt upon as the in¬ 
tolerable part of the, grievance, 
which renders it a ** subject in the 
Committee’s estimation, of vital im¬ 
portance to Dissenting congrega¬ 
tions*’—** tlie subordination thereby 
assumed of Dissenters to Episco- 
))alians—of the equally jiiuus and 
enlightened, aud useful frequenters 
of the meeting-house to the attend¬ 
ants upon the parish,** (Phil. Gaz. 
May 20, 1819.) 

Besides Turnpike Acts, other local 
Acts arc mentioned as comprised 
within the Committee’s sphere of 
supervision: and it is stated by Mr. 
W. on one anniversary, that ** during 
tlie last Session of Parliament, they 
had procured the insertion of clauses 
of exemption (viz. of mecting-houshs 
from parish-rates) in several Acts,” 
(Kvaii. Mag. June, 1815, p. 259.) 
But here, it seems, they were stop- 
pejd short in their career, tlirough 
their own over-haste in accomplish¬ 
ing it. This unobtrusive method of 
exonerating Iheir rental from assess¬ 
ment, was too crccpingly progres¬ 
sive for persons raised to their ele¬ 
vated spot of ascendancynothing 
would satisfy them but a sweeping 
enactment, which should at once set 
their whole rental free. Thus they 
committed the great mistake of pro¬ 
voking legislative enquiry into the 
reasonableness of their claim, and 
they lost their snug retail trade in 
clauses of exemption, in the attempt 
to become wholeeale factors. 

But ample justice will not be done 
to the Committee’s Parliamentary la¬ 
bours, if ” general measures” are 
not added to the above, as included 
amongst the objects of their ** in¬ 
terposition.” The several Bilb for 
Local Militia-—Parish Rboiii- 
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TERS—REGULATING VESTRIES'— 
AMENDING THE LaWS OF THE 
Poor—BUILDING ADDITIONAL 
CiiURGHES —and preventing Se¬ 
ditious Meetings- -arc all ic. 
ported by the Sccrctar^V, as in a 
greater or less d<'grce, luiligatcd in 
the evils uliich they inflict on the 
Dissenting Population, by thoir un¬ 
slumbering yigilance; and con¬ 
science" is actually represented as 
having its " rights vindicated," and 


" liberty,’' as well " civil" as ** re. 
ligious," as having its " cause sus¬ 
tained" by their •• opposition.'* 
(Phil. Gaz. May ^4, 1R20.) 

I have now, Mr. Editor, complcteil 
rny sketch of the Society in its 
" conciliating** moments, acquiring 
power. Its demeanour in the ex¬ 
ercise of it, must he reserved for my 
next conimunicatioii. 

Your obedient servant. 

Scrutator, 


PEVIEW OF NEW Pl'HMCATIONS. 


Sermons for Domestic Use, intended 
to invuleuti the great practical 
'Jruths of Chrisiianitn. By Wil¬ 
liam Bishop, M.A. Rector of Uf- 
ton l\'ervet, Birks,»and late Fel¬ 
low of Oritl College, Or/ord. 
Pp. 4fi5. Rivingtons. 18’20. 

The ministers and stewards of God’s 
holy word and mysteries experience 
but few difliculties which arc greater 
in themselves, or which it is of more 
importance to overcome, than the 
manner of addressing an ignorant 
and illiterate congregation, with 
such force as shall flx their atten¬ 
tion, and such plainness as shall 
instruct their understanding. To 
convince a learned, or to gratify a 
polite congregation, is far more con¬ 
genial to the studies and education 
of the Clergy, and more adapted to 
the display of cultivated talent. In 
ascending the pulpit of an ordinary 
parish Church, the preacher is con¬ 
scious that his sermons can be use¬ 
ful only ill proportion as they are 
easy to*be understood; and he feels 
it necessary to abandon all ambition 
of eloquence, to prove Ids learning 
by the increased simplicity with 
which he explains the truth, and to 
exert his whole strength in instruct¬ 
ing the many who are ignorant^ 
Without oifeiiding the few v^ho arc 
Remembrancer, No. ’ 28 . 


more educated and refined. The 
first un<l best qualifications of the 
curate, who labours in a secluded 
ullage or in a populous town, arc 
to be plain without meanness, and 
('.irnest without the appearance of 
enthusiasm, ami to be capable of 
setting forth the whole counsel of 
God in the redemption of mankind, 
w'ithoiit compromising its high and 
holy mysteries under pretence of 
simplifying the fiospel, and without 
abating any portion of its practical 
duties, under a false and inistaken 
view of the salvation which is by 
grace through faith. 

Considerable address is also re¬ 
quired ill the composition of Ser¬ 
mons designed for domestic use. 
Argument m’As again convince the 
learned, and d^oritl declamation may 
captivate the vain. But the man 
who reads Sermons, with the pure 
intention of instructing himself and 
his family, pursues an object too 
impoitaiit to be gratified hy a la- 
boured style and argument, which, 
like sounding brass or a tinkling 
c'ymbal, strikes the ear, indeed, but 
leaves no impression on the heart or 
the understanding, lie requires a 
clear mirror to be set before him, in 
which he may sec both what he is 
and what he ought to be, in which 
he may perceive the necessity of con- 
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tinual watchfulness ngaiukt hU own 
corrupt pasaions, and of an entire 
resignation >of himself to the unal*' 
terable instructions and promises 
of infinite wisdom, gnodnesa, and 
truth. 

Some of the Sermons wliicli Mr. 
Bibhop has prepared for domealic 
use are excellent I j adajttcd to that 
important purpose, at the same time 
that they are modeU of cniiiposiiion 
for village congrp,isnion>j. 'I’liej are 
marked b\ a pl;uijiich.H, a for<‘e and 
an earne-tmss, which show tiiat the 
heart of the (truaclicr is in his holy 
work; and that it is his chief and 
principal de.sirc that they who hear 
liiiii may be broiigiit to repentance 
and to the knowlotige of the truth, 
that they may be saved Tliere are 
other discouises in the volume which 
are of a more elaborate cast aud 
character, aud not equally calcu¬ 
lated for domestic use. 'I’lie whole 
are worthily desciibed in the title, 
as intended to inculcate the great 
practical truths of Christianity : ’ 
and Mr. Bishop, in his Preface, ob¬ 
serves, with equal truth and mo¬ 
desty : 

^ *' Tlie ilfHign of the present pnliiica. 
tion is not to offer a work tor tlic instruc¬ 
tion of the tiieologiraistiidriil, but merely 
to assist the serious reader in pursuing the 
path ot duty. No apology is tlieretbre at¬ 
tempted by the Aiitlior for not having en¬ 
tered farther upon doctrinal subjects, than 
might serve to enforce practical ti iiths." 

It would, however, be unjust to 
suppose, that Mr. Bishop has been 
negligent of doctrinal truths, or that 
any one of his Sermons is liable, to the 
imputation of being a moral essay. 
He has set before the reader the 
whole truth of the (rospel, and has 
dwelt with sober and consistent 
earnestness on the natural infirmity 
of man, on the necessity, means, 
and end, of his redemption, and on 
the indispensable assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. In his doctrinal Dis¬ 
courses he bus stated the practical 
consequences of the doctrine; and 
in his moral exhortations be has not 


been unmindful of the principle of 
faith. He has offered to the public 
“ a course of domestic divinity,” 
and without professing to follow 
a .strict method," has arranged his 
Scriiioiis “ ill sui li a manner as may 
aul the object wliich he has in 
\ iew. ’ Tn the Preface he has faintly 
and indistinctly marked out the or¬ 
der and dependence of, his several 
Sermons, and has shown that no 
important doctrine has been over¬ 
looked, although he has failed in 
est.iblisiiing a svsienuitic arrange¬ 
ment, to which few readers of do¬ 
mestic Sermons would have leisure 
Or rapacity to attend, and theolo¬ 
gical students, whom he does not 
profess to instruct, will refer to 
other authorities to comprehend the 
body of divinity. It may, never¬ 
theless, be useful to advert to this 
prefatory s}nopsi& in exhibiting 
the matter aiirl substance of these 
Sermons, and in enabling the reader 
tb form his own opinion of the 
judgment with which the subjects 
have been selected, and of the 
ability with which they are dis¬ 
cussed. 

Sermon i. Luke viii. 18. ** Dili¬ 
gence ill hearing the path to ini- 
pnovemeiit.’' 'Fhe object of thia 
opening Sermon is “ to awaken a 
habit of religious attention, without 
which all hope of improvement must 
be vain,” and to expose some of the 
fall!' and unworthy motives which 
lead people to attend the public 
services of the Church, without suf¬ 
fering them In receive any benefit 
or iiiiprovcmclit. This is a Sermon 
of peculiar force and vigour, which 
few will reail without desiring a 
more iiiliniatc acquaintance with the 
author’s doctrine and manner. It 
is equally adapted to the parlour 
and the pulpit. In the following 
passage the master may be sup¬ 
posed reading to his family, or the 
pastor remonstrating with his flock; 
although a critic will, perhaps, ob¬ 
ject to the figurative meaning which 
is put upon the words of die Apos- 
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tie, and which the context does not 
appear to justify or require. 

" It is said in .Scripture, * He that will 
not work, shall not eat :* what is this but 
to say, he that will not seek, instruction, 
shall not find it, and he that finds not in¬ 
struction in the way of ii|'htooiisiicMi, 
when it is within bis reach, sliall not in¬ 
herit the kingdom of heaven? But it is 
thought by some, perhaps, that they have 
»atis^d tiieir duly, if they have paid re¬ 
spect to the ordinance of their Maker, 
while tliey are present at his temple. Sa¬ 
tisfied their diityl Ts then the infliienre of 
the Sabbath to be limited to that puitioii 
of the dd}', whieli is&etap.ul tui publie 
worship ? * If any one he a iiiltc iiu.ii«'i of 
the word,’ sayi Saint .fames, ‘ he is like 
onto a man beiioliliiig In', natural face la u 
glass, fur he bcholdctli hiniself and goetli 
iiis way, and straightway forgetteth, what 
manner of man he wa<>.’ Knt we may be 
told by some, that the task of meditating 
on those subjects, which have been en¬ 
forced upon thcip. at C^liuicli, is tedious, 
is troublesome; tiiat they have an engage¬ 
ment, and have therefbre no leisure to 
think any longer on .such matters: what is 
this but in other words to say, it is foo 
much tiuHhh to do the will of my Itc- 
deciueri it is too niueli tiouble to obey 
linn who died for me. For shame! for 
shame! Away with surli base, such un¬ 
grateful c.sciises. It is loo much trouble 
to serve yoiir .Saviour: has he (K'sprvcd 
Mirli contemptuous tieatmciU at your 
bands? When did /ic sliiink fioin any sa- 
rnfice, any siitfeniig, by whieh i/onr wel¬ 
fare might be pronioteil ^ Hot peihaps you 
have not uttd, that the duly' hero urged is 
troublesome: Imm- yon not tliought so? 
have you not aided, as it' yau felt it to be 
such ? .Seek not then to establisli a distine- 
tioii, between what yon have openly 
avowed in woids, and what you have not 
less opetdy declaied by your conduct. 

** But you have not leisure; you have 
some engagement, wliich hinders yon from 
serions reflexion on what you have heard 
at Church. In the iranie of the Most 
High, 1 ask, what is the engagement tor 
which you were created? Siirink not, 1 
pray yon, from the question; if you put it 
not to yourselves, there is one wlio will 
ask it in a voice of thunder, when all the 
empty eiigageiiieiits on w'hicli you arc now 
intent, shall have vanished for ever ; and 
yourselves roused at length from those 
idly-busy occupations, shall stand shud¬ 
dering and confuiinded before the judg¬ 
ment scat of Christ. Judge therefore 
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yourselves brctlircii, that yt be not judged 
of the Lord." V. 6. 

Sermon It. Acts iv. 10.12. “Faith 
in Christ necessary to .salvation." 
The insulhciency of all human rigti- 
teousiies.s, and I lie necessity of a 
better sulvation than it is in the 
power of Ilian to establish, are 
shown, fruiii “ the nature of man," 
and from “ Uic nature of God 
and the insidious exception, that if 
faith is ueec'taary faith is also .'<nf. 
ficiciit to salvation, is cMutiuusIy an* 
licipaU'd and clearly refuted. 

.Sermon iii. Acti ii. BB. This 
.Sevniuii prufe'.sedly lreat.s of the 
nature, benefits, uiul duties td'bap¬ 
tism : and under the hitler bead the 
preacher principally insists u])oii the 
obli;rations of sponsors, upon whose 
utVice ami obli^ation.s he olf'ers many 
iinpuitant and seasoiiahle observa¬ 
tions, of the justice and necessity 
of wiiicb no parochial minister will 
need to be convinced. This is a 
]>roper and useful subject for mi. 
nisleriul exhortation, especially at 
the time of Cunfirjnutiou: it is also 
ati interesting; thesis of private me¬ 
ditation with ihose who have an¬ 
swered, or who lueuii to answer, in 
the 4 iume of children at their Uap- 
tisiu: but it is strictly adapled to 
domes! ic iim*, in the presence, per. 
haps, oi’elutdren, and of others who 
are not sponsors. 

Serinoii iv. Luke x\ii. 10. “ The 
nature and ends of the Lord's Sup¬ 
per.” 

It will be the design of this discourse 
to inquire into the origin and intent of the 
Lonl's .Slipper , to suggest some ol the 
reasons which call upon every Chiistian to 
partake of the body and blood of their Sa¬ 
viour, as represented in a spiritual manner 
under the figures of bread and wine; and 
to answer sonic olijectioiis, which mis¬ 
guided nienibei.s of our Clmrch occasion¬ 
ally bring forward to excuse them from 
appearing at the Holy Table of their Sa- 
vioui." P. 61. 

Tiii.s is the plan of the Discourse, 
marked out and divided by the 
author in the good old way, and 

G g 2 
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faithfully prosecuted and observed 
in the detail. 

Sermon v. Romans xv. 4. “ Ad¬ 

vantages arising from the study of 
the Scriptures;” 1. as they teach 
patience by examples, some of which 
are recited and eiilbrced; *2. as they 
commend patience us a duty ; S. as 
they convey a promise of divine 
assistance and sujiport: as they 
open sources, 4. of consolation, and 
5. of hope. 

The argument of the two follow¬ 
ing Sermons is not designed to ex¬ 
hibit evidence to establish the truth 
of our religion, but to suggest pow'- 
erful motives to Christian obedience. 

Sermon vi. Acts x. 43. “ Pro¬ 
phecy a motive to Christian obedi¬ 
ence.” Certain prophecies concern¬ 
ing Christ are produced from the 
Old Testament, and shown to be 
fulfilled by a reference to the New*. 
The prophecies concerning the Jews 
are visibly fulfilling, or fulfilled. 
The wisdom and power exhibited 
in these prophecies, and in the cor¬ 
responding events, should fix our 
attention, and inspire us with an 
earnest desh'e to study and to do 
the will of Ciod. 

Sermon vii. Acts ii. 22. Mi¬ 
racles an inducement to holiness of 
life.” Sonte few miracles are re¬ 
cited at the beginning of the Scr- 
tnou, but the motives to holiness 
are deduced without any immediate 
reference to these miracles. 

Sermon vi II. Exodus xx.U. On 
public worship, and the light man¬ 
ner of performing it.” Thi.s Scnnoii 
exhibits the obligation, manner, and 
benefits of sanctifying the Sabbatli 
in all parts very plainly; and iii 
some passages, especially towards 
the conclusion of the second part, 
very forcibly. The necessity of 
punctuality in attending 'the public 
services of tlie Church, and of at¬ 
tention to the proper postures of 
devotion, and to the responses, is 
also appropriately enforced; and 
the reasons of transferring the reli¬ 
gious solemnity of the Sabbath from 
the seventh to the fir!»t day of the 
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week are easily explained. The 
subject is trite; but the method and 
style arc admirably adapted to a 
congregation of villagers, addressed 
by their proper pastor; but, per¬ 
haps, nut equally calculated for do¬ 
mestic use in the private family, of 
w'liieh the master is reading to his 
cliiklrcii and servants: the pro¬ 
nouns, and mode of adefress, which 
are proper in the former case, are 
hardly suited to the latter. 

Sermon ix, 1 Tliess. v. 17.— 
** Prayer, its neeessity and use.’* 
The plainness and usefulness of this 
Sermon vvould not have been in¬ 
jured if the matter lioil been more 
clearly and distinctly arranged. It 
is not necessary to adopt the tedious 
and almost interminable divisions 
which prevailed in the time of 
Bishop Andrews and the older di¬ 
vines : but a certain method and 
order is not only useful to assist 
the preacher in his composition, 
hut necessary to leave the stronger 
impression upon the hearer. The 
remark of Bishop Jeremy Taylor on 
the importance of choosing a preg¬ 
nant text, may be applied to the 
iiiothodicul division of a discourse ; 
it is reineinbeied when the Srrinoii 
itself is forgotten. 

Sermon x. J.uke .\i. 1. “ f'<tm- 

meulaiy on the Lord’s Prayer.**— 
'^riie answer to tlie cpicstion in the 
Church Catechism, “ What dc^irc.st 
thou of God in this prayer?” might 
furnish iiiaterials fur a Seriiion, or 
a series of Sermons, upon thi.s text 
and under this title. Mr. Bisho]i’s 
design is excellent, and his execu¬ 
tion is not unequal to the design. 

** My design at present is to examine 
separately each petition of our Lord*!* 
prayer, briefly to point out the variety of 
duties, which tlie whole compreliends, and 
to suggest some nsefnl considerations aris¬ 
ing from the siihlcct.” P. 1S&. 

Favourable specimens of the com¬ 
mentary may be produced from the 
remarks on the clauses ** thy king, 
dom come” and ” lead us not into 
temptation,” 
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The considerations on the Lord’s 
Prayer, as a form of private prayer, 
are too valuable to be omitted. 

“ ]t ia well worthy of observation, tiiat 
in this prayer wc are taught to address 
Ood as the coniiiioii Father of mankind : 
Our Fattier which art iii liravcii. The 
same petitions wliirh wc ofter for our¬ 
selves, we offer also for others: Give us 
this day: Forgive us our trespasses: l^ead 
us not into temptation : the same form of 
expression we are to use, whether wc 
utter tliis prayer in public or private: are 
we not hence taught the duty, the iiulis- 
pensahle duty of loving one another P Can 
the command to love our neighbour as 
ourselves be enforced in a more powerful 
or impressive manner P Is it not as inueli 
as to say. Acknowledge your fellow-crea¬ 
tures to be yoiir brethren, and feel for 
them as such, or else presume not to offer 
the prayer, which I have composed for 
your sakes. Think then on this prayer of 
oiir Redeemer [ beseech yon, niy bre¬ 
thren, whenever yon feel a spirit of sel¬ 
fishness or bitterness, whenever yon feel 
an unbrotherly spirit rising within yon: 
think on Him who has taught us by his 
words and by his actions, by his life and by 
his death, to love one another.” P. I'lfi. 

ins prayer is, indeed, a rule of 
love and of all duly, a model of 
suipplicatioii both in public and in 
private, a bond of union in his 
Church, and a ground of faitli, and 
hope, and consolation. 

Sermon xi. llebrows i. 1, 2.— 
“ For Christmas Day. Tlu* (iliris- 
tian scheme, its blessings nnd 
claims." The blessings arc brieily 
noticed \ the claims more diffusely, 
but with less exactness and precision 
than the occasion required. 

Sermon xii. Acts xiii. 47. ** For 
Epiphany. Obstacles and dangers 
attending the profession of Chris¬ 
tianity.” The primitive comerts 
made many sacrifices to faith anil 
duty, far exceeding the religious 
exertions of modern Christians, 
whose ease and security involve 
them in many dangers and tempta¬ 
tions. 

" There is then a danger lurking under 
a state of ease, and quiet, ami secure en¬ 
joyment, which, like a subtle poisen, stcaf- 
ing on till it bas .seized the vitalsi iusciisi* 


bly weans the heart from tiie path of dnty, 
making each reliuious performance bur- 
thciisome, and regurdiiig it as an cncroacli- 
ment on the more acceptable occupations 
of the day. Here then is the roek, on 
which tlirnmnds have sliuck, and without 
surrendering the protessioiis of (Jliiistia- 
iiity, or even omitting its sUtctl services, 
have yet made shipwreck of that faith,’ 

' which overcometh the world.’ This luke¬ 
warm temper so fatal to the interests of a 
religion, proclaimed by the good provi¬ 
dence of God to the nations of the caitli, 
may lead us to reflect on the warning 
which the rejection of tliC Jews holds 
forth ” P. 173. 

Sermon xiii. Matthew xxvi. 38. 
“ Uses of affliction. For Good Fri¬ 
day.” The title is most unworthy 
of the occasion, and very inade¬ 
quately describes the matter of the 
discourse, which is designed to di¬ 
rect the thoughts, and to engage 
them in contemplating the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ, and thus to recom¬ 
mend a worthy celebration of the 
season and the day. 

Sermon xiv. llomaiis vi. 23.-— 

Eternal life the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ.” The preacher briefly 
states the guilt of man and the 
wages of sin, and expatiates more 
largely on the gift, of God, consi¬ 
dered as a gift, and on the value of 
cleriiHl life, and coiieliides with 
snugesting propcT iiiolives of grati¬ 
tude for the inestimable love which 
has been shown in our redcuipliun. 

“ Hut who can reflect on the riclincss «f 
the gift witlioiit tliiiiking uf the graeiuii:> 
Giver ? * Does not our heart burn within 
118 ,’ while we trace out the wonders of liis 
love, in the simple and artless narration of 
his life? Well may we exclaim with tliis 
best and noblest of benefactors, * Greater 
love hath no man than tins, that a man 
lay down liis life for liis fr.cnd,’ and he is 
willing to esteem all mankind as his friends, 
if they will but allow him that place in 
tlicir affections which, a friend may justly 
claim. * Having been made in the like¬ 
ness of man’ he presents himself before ns, 
as one who is intimately acqiwintcd with 
onr nature; wlio stripped himself of that 
awful Majesty, which was di9pla3’ed on 
Mount Sinai, that he might converse fami¬ 
liarly with men, and win them by gentler 
Attractions, by * whatsoever tUngs are 
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lovely and of good report* in the ordinary 
interrouiae of life. 

** Doe* the Redeemer bid u* * come 
unto him* not * as servants but as friends,* 
and shall we sliglit the grarious invitation i 
Shall we offer him the fbimal tribute of a 
<;old and languid service, reserving onr af¬ 
fections for those objects, which, if con¬ 
venient, the same unwearied Benefactor 
has himself provided for our enjoyment, if 
iigiirious to our peace, he has commanded 
ns for onr own sakes to renounce and 
avoid? O that we would consider these 
things as they onght to be considered! 
The effect would be in despite of those 
sufferings which belong to »state of trial, 
aspring of inwaid comfort and satisfac¬ 
tion, that * peace which passetli all under¬ 
standing.' 

" On this day especially, when wc ce¬ 
lebrate the accomplishment of that great 
and glorious work of onr redemption, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, let ns turn 
with earnest affection the current of our 
thoughts to him, who is become * the first 
fmits of them that slept.' Hitherto we 
have viewed him as the * man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,' as * smitten of 
God and afflicted,' but yet for our sake. 
We DOW behold him as * the mighty God 
and tile everlasting Father,’ yet bending 
still from heaven to earth, and regarding 
his creatures with the tenderness of paren¬ 
tal love. Though seated on the right- 
hand of the Majesty on high, he is not un¬ 
mindful of those whom, when on earth, he 
deigned to call his brethren, but pleads 
his death in their behalf to the Father, and 
the Father listens to his beloved Son * in 
whom be is well pleased.* 

** Is there any special mark of respect 
and obedience, which we can present to 
the Redeemer on this day ? 

** So highly did the Apostles reverence 
this pledge of their Master’s triumph over 
Sin and Satan, that in memory of Ins rising 
from the dead, they kept holy the firat 
day of the week, and called it the liord’s 
day; a practice resting on such authority 
has become an ordinance among Cliris- 
tians in sncceeding ages, so that the rule 
having been once established, the festival 
of our Redeemer’s resurrection differs no¬ 
thing in this respect from every other 
Lord’s day. , 

** But there is a distinction which the 
piety of onr Chnreli lias pointed ont and 
recommended to all her members. Your 
though ts will go before me in referring at 
once to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sap¬ 
per. 

** If the foregoing remarks have pro¬ 
duced the impresMOD they were intended 


to make, you will feel so forcibly the duty 
of making every possible retnni to your 
Redeemer for the unbounded love which 
he has shewn to each of you, as to be unsa¬ 
tisfied till every token of respect and re¬ 
verence, every proof of gratitude and af¬ 
fection, every tribute of obedience lias 
been freely and cheerfully offered. 

** There are not wanting many and pow¬ 
erful arguments to enforce the duty of par¬ 
taking of the Lord's Supper drawn from its 
beneficial influence on the heart of the 
faithful communicant. 

“ Blit I forbear to insist on indiieeinents, 
which, however worthy of yoiir attention, 
must give way to the motive derived from 
the Redeemer’s words, and which indeed 
deseives to stand alone. 

The Lord Jesus, the same night in 
wbieli he was betrayed took bread, and 
when lie had given thanks he brake it and 
said, ‘ Take, eat; this is my body which is 
broken fur you; this do in remembrance 
of me.’ After the same manner, he took 
the cup when he had snpped, saying, 

* This Clip is the New Testament in iiiy 
blood : this do ye as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance oPme.’” P. 198. 

^ The distinguishing character of 
the Seriuous of whicli the substance 
has been hitherto sutmiitlcd to, the 
reader arc plainness and brevity, suf¬ 
ficiently indicate the design with 
which they were originally com¬ 
posed, and well adapted to the do¬ 
mestic use for which they arc now 
published. Some of tlic rcmiuniiig 
discourses arc mure elaborately 
composed, and rcc|uire more atten¬ 
tion in the perusal, and arc rather 
calculated for the private study and 
reflection of the master than for the 
use and instruction of the family. 
Such are, especially. Sermons xv. 
XVI. xviii. XIX. XX. XXI. xxtn. 
XXV. xxvj. XXV11T. Is it unjust 
to suspect, that some of these were 
prepared for a certain congregation 
assembling ** at St, Mary's in Ox- 
fordf" of which Mr. Disliop was for¬ 
merly Vicar. They are valuable 
discourses, and the only objection 
to them is, that they are tlcficient in 
the ease and simplicity which are 
required in Sermons for domestic 
use. 

Sermon xv. Luke xi. 13. ** In¬ 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on daily 
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conduct ; fur Whitsunday/' In this 
Sermon, 

** It lias lieen the Author’s wihh to shew, 
that the inspiiation of the Holy Spirit is 
suited not only to the wants of man, but to 
the social eomtitution of his nature: nns- 
tenoiisi It rerUiiiiiy is, but what in the 
frame of man, so leiirfuliy and woodci fully 
made, is not mysterious? If tins doctiiiic, 
instead of beinj' regaidcd with cold uikI 
distant icvereiicc, were but brought home 
to the heart in the vaiious scenes of daily 
life, it would be found to confer the richest 
blessing." F. iv. 

In prosecution of this design a 
clear view is taken of the necessity 
of the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
as it is e\hibiled in the Scriptures 
and in the Liturgy, and the doetrhic 
IS urged in its practical uses, as a 
means and motive of improving the 
heart and the aflections. It is also 
conswlercd in reference to the Chris¬ 
tian scheme of salvatjon, and in its 
peculiar udiiptation to the circum¬ 
stances of oiir nature. This iiif- 
portant' view i^ resumed in the 
twenty-third Sernion, and is worthy 
to be frequently and earnestly im¬ 
pressed on the attention. Thus is 
a dortrine of the highest importance 
made the source ami fountain, from 
which practical holiness i'l deduced, 
and one of the chief truths of our 
religion familiarized in the improve¬ 
ment of our daily conduct, without 
beiri^ exjianded into feelings, w'hich 
few can iiiiderstund, and which still 
fewer can explain. 

There is in this Sermon a singular 
error in applying Acts x. 42. to the 
Holy Spirit, as if he were appointed 
** the judge of the quick and the 
dead,” 

Sermon xvi. Matt. iii. 16. " Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity practically con¬ 
sidered/'’ The doctrine is not ex- 

{ ilained, nor does the Preacher pro- 
ess to explain it, but contemplates 
it with reference ** to the scheme of 
divine mercy solemnly ushered in 
by the agency of the three persons 
in the blessed Trinity, and as dis-^ 
playing in the most lively manner’ 
the loving-kindness of God, and as 


Sermons. 

admirably suited to the wants and 
wishes of manand calculated to 
influence his conduct and pursuits. 

The remaining Sermons are prin¬ 
cipally of a piaetical character, and 
treat for the must part of tiic load¬ 
ing Christidii virtues. 

Senium xvii. John xv. It, 1,5, 

Christ prupubcd as a pattern of 
fiiciidship,” or rather us an object 
of friendship: and it is attempted 
** to exhibit the Redeemer’s charac- 
t<‘r in a point of view which may 
recommend it to all on the same 
principle, that they would ciilti- 
vale the frieiidaliip of the wise and 
good among menand this attempt 
is carried into execution by alledgiiig 
particular instances of our Lord’s 
conduct, especially to Peter. 

Sermon xviti. Job. xxii. 21. 
" Acquaintance with God explained 
and recuniniended.” After stating 
the distinguishing character of divine 
assistance, that it is ** given to every 
man to profit with,” argues against 
common objections in a manner to 
which the advocates of infallibility, 
and sensible experiences, and the 
non-believer, would do w'elj to at¬ 
tend. 

Sermon xix. Matt. x\iii. I, 2, 3. 
“ Docility required of a Christian.” 
This Sermon *' points out that dis¬ 
position which Christ himself has 
pronounced to be the soil moat pro¬ 
pitious for the growth of fliial re¬ 
verence and obedience towards 
God and explains in a very 
powerful manner the necessity of 
aingle-heartcdness and sincerity in 
the profession of Christianity, under 
a deep conviction of its para¬ 
mount and supreme importance, 
with occasional inliniatioiis of the 
causes of spiritual failure and mis¬ 
carriage. 

Sermon xx. John xiv. 15. ** Obe. 
dience the test of love to Chrbjt*” 
Without adopting either of two 
common and prevailing errors, with¬ 
out giving an undue preference and 
partiality either to faith or to righ¬ 
teousness to the prejudice of the 
other, it is necessary to make tin* 
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love of Christ the principle of 
Christian obedience, and to prove 
the efficacy of the principle by the 
conatancy of the result. 

Sermon xxi. Philipp. Hi. 13, 14. 
** The proper motives and conduct 
of a Christian.** Tlie subject is 
considered as it is exhibited in the 
conduct and aim of St Paul, with 
natural reflexions arising from each 
view of the case. 

Sermon xxii. I.ukc xxiii. 43. 
** Warning against reliance on a 
death-bed repentance.'* A short 
and plain discourse, designed ** to 
obviate a dangerous inference in 
iavoiir of a death-bed repentance, 
which it is to be feared has been 
oAen drawn from the case of the 
penitent malefactor on the cross 
which as it has been again and 
again, is here also shewn to be pe¬ 
culiar, with natural reflexions on the 
danger and presumption of deferring 
the most important of all conccrus 
to the last moments of life. 

Sermon xxiit. Psalm cxix. 9. 
** No rule of life safe aud eftectual 
but the Gospel.” Honour, reason, 
and virtue, are insufficient guides, 
and the Scriptures alone comprize 
all which is good in their teaching ; 
an«l at the same time that they cor¬ 
rect their errors and supply their 
deficiencies, propose a true rule of 
life, with a sure promise of spiritual 
assistance, on which the Preacher 
expatiates at considerable length, 
with ability and judgment. 

Sermon xxiv. 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
** The real nature of charity in alms¬ 
giving.” Paley has a chapter on 
the same subject: but while it is 
right to correct improper and to 
recommend proper motives of the 
charity, which is shewn in giving of 
alms, it is very doubtful whether 
the charity of which St. Paul speaks 
has any connexion with charity in 
its modern and ordinary interpreta¬ 
tion. From the context it appears 
to mean the love of Christians to¬ 
wards each other as members of the 
Church of Christ; and there is a 
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Sermon by Jones of Kayland, in 
which he \iews it in this light. 

Sermon xxv. Matt. vii. 1, 2., 
** Censoriousness forbidden by the 
Gospel.” A common vice descr. 
vetlly reproved under authority of 
tile coiiniiaud of Christ, whose pre¬ 
cept agrees with natural equity, 
and with the rule of the last judg¬ 
ment. 

Sermon xxvi. ] Cor. xv. 33. 

Danger of careless and indiscri. 
uiinate intercourse." The subject is 
well explained in the title. 

Sermon xxvii. Hebrews xii. 14. 
“ Holiness necessary to fit us for 
heaven.” A plain, useful, edifying 
discourse. 

"If then holiness is the ornament of 
' the Saints in light,’ and if the same dis¬ 
position is required of ail who aspire to 
their snriety, we must prepare ourselves 
for this privilege, by cultivating similar 
manners, opinions, and puisuits; for it 
appears that llicy'who propose to engage 
in any particular department, or to bc- 
co'nic nirnibers of any particular rom- 
iniinity, will find it expedient to train 
tlieinselves for tlie object they have in view 
by suitable occupations, that they may be 
qualilied fiir tlieir future station, qualified 
to act in it and enjoy it.” P. 414. 

** It is then impossible without holiness 
to see the Lord ; it is impossible upon 
tlie common principle of reasoning—^from 
the character of God’s moral government 
—and from his own solemn assurances.” 
P. 417. 

Sermon xxvni. Romans xiii. 1, 
2. Duty of obedience to civil 
government”—** a topic which the 
Christian preacher will never find 
unseasonable, but which at the pre¬ 
sent day imperiously claims our at¬ 
tention.” If Radicals were domes¬ 
tic men, or readers or hearers of 
sermons, this discourse might not 
be without its eflect even upon 
them; but from their reputed in¬ 
difference, or rather antipathy to 
all religious instruction, its benefits 
must be reserved for them whose 
happiness it is to be more peaceably 
disposed. The Sermon was preach¬ 
ed on Jan. 30, 1811. The sub¬ 
stance of the argument is, that God 
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hath laid down certain rules of civil 
government, the violation of which 
will,terminate in judicial and penal 
ruin, as was seen especially in the 
history of the great Rebellion. A 
trial of personal and domestic man¬ 
ners is proposed, (p. 431—434.) 
which but few radicals would be 
able to endure; fur some, at least, 
of the refouners of the state, have 
been proved to be very deficient in 
that branch of political philosophy, 
which was properly called aseono- 
micSf and was seen in the wise ad¬ 
ministration of domestic affairs. 
But as some of these rcfurmers who 
have not laid aside their Christianity, 
may pretemi that it is right and ne¬ 
cessary to aim at perfection, it is 
expedient to encourage them in the 
pursuit, upon the condition that 
they understand the nature of the 
perfection to which tliey should 
aspire, and the method of pursuing 
it 

• 

** It will be said, perhaps, that as dis¬ 
ciples of Christ we are conimanilrd to 
aim at perfection, and to go on continually 
towards tlie standard set before us. ISnt 
here it is necessary to rcmaik, that this 
undertaking, as it is limited to the indi¬ 
vidual himself, is placed by the covenanted 
succours and promises of the Gospel with¬ 
in the power of each, and depends on his 
own exertions. But to legislate for the 
conunmiity, to restrain the passions and 
regulate the opinions of tiie nnltituil^, to 
imprsSB upon them the due distinctioi^ 
between liberty and licentiousness; to 
curb in the higher rauks the lost of autlio- 
lity and the stubboin spirit cf wilful op¬ 
position, and in ail to control selfisliness, 
and establish in Us place the principles of 
genuine patriotism, is, uideed, an arduous 
enterprise. To expect complete success 
would argue an understanding blind to 
the coarse of human things, and deaf to 
the voice of experience; it is wise then to 
pause before we attempt to shake the 
foundation of a system which has been 
long established, and to shrink from an 
experiment which would put all we possess 
to baurd: the work of reforroationds not 
to be efi^ted by declamatory harangues, 
or by mete professions, however eloquent 
and impassioned. Like every other un- 
dertoking whidi is to produce valuable and* 
hntfaig eflbcts, it must proceed from an 
' honest and good heart,’ and as that is ac- 
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oostemed to bring forth fruit with 
BO must eveiy wise and salutary refoitn bd 
permitted to work its way." P, 435, 

Sermon xxix. Rom. i.. 28. 
** Awful state of a reprobate mind*’' 
.The word reprobate needs not to 
excite any apprehensions or alarms: 
it is used iu a sober sense, and the 
subject is practically treated with a 
view of exciting a spirit of watch¬ 
fulness, to avoid that awful state. 
The design of this very earnest and 
impressive Sermon is, 

** To correct an error which there is 
reason tn fear has spread itself widely, 
that because pardon is promised to repent¬ 
ance the sinner may depend at any time on 
being reconciled to God, Tlioiigh instan¬ 
ces of hardened sinners being converted 
do indeed occasionally happen, it is surely 
perilous in the extreme to hold the hopes 
of salvation by so precarious a tenure. 
The natural, and (may it not be added?) 
the judicial effect of habitual sin, is to sear 
the conscience, and who can permit him¬ 
self to expect that the measure of divine 
grace will be increased in proportion to 
the hardihood and inveteracy of disobedi¬ 
ence?" I*, vi. 

“ \ reprobate mind means that state iU 
which the cunscienco has lost all feeling to 
point out the distiuctioii between right 
and wrong. 

** Now conscience maiks to each this 
distinction, and will continue to warn us 
of it, if we pay attention to its warnings, 
and it is only after a course of resistance 
to these warnings, that God gives his crea¬ 
tures over to a reprobate mind.” P. 443. 

Sermon xxx. Deut. xxxii. 20- 

Reflexions on death salutary.** 
A plain and earnest discourse, illus¬ 
trated by strong and aflTecting ex¬ 
amples, especially of the death of 
Hooker, as related by Izaac Walton. 

The reader is now in posaession of 
the substance of Mr. Bishop's Ser¬ 
mons and prepared to pronounce bi» 
own judgment, and that judgment 
will hardly be unfavourable. Mr. 
Bishop's merits arepriucipally seen in 
the shorter discourses, which occuj^ 
the larger portion of the volume, and 
in which he appears in the very 
amiable character of a master read¬ 
ing to his family, or a pastor ad¬ 
dressing his flock, with the negligent 
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simplicity, ’ ftud impressive earnest- is eminently mialified to supply, 
ness, wnich become the Christian and of which the want is every day 
preacher, and contribute most eifec- more sensibly felt and ac^now- 
tiially.to the edification of a Chris- lodged, 
tian congregation. If these Ser¬ 
mons were delivered with the \tm 

earnestness in which they were com¬ 
posed,' they could hardly fail to A cooipendiousHistoiyoftkeChwrch 
produce a lasting impression on the of God, from the Promise made to 

hearers, and to make them better onr first Parents in Paradise, to 

men and better Christians, or to the End of the Seventeenth Cen- 

leave them without excuse. The turif of the Christian Mra, i>e- 

I. III. IV. X. xiXr XXII. XXVII. sifted far the Use of those who 

XXIX. XXX. Sermons are models of have not Leisure or Opportunity 

a class of sernroiis which is at pre- for the Perusal of larger iVorks. 
sent very defective, aud from the By the Rev. Cornelius Ires, M.A. 
gradual and continual increase of Rector of Bradden, Northamp- 

plain readers, requires to he en- tonshire. 12mo. 132 pp. Riviiig- 

larged. The shelves of the theolo- tons. 1820. 

gtaii are crowded with sermons 

abounding in eloquence, argument. The purpose which this author has 
learning, aud erudite expositions of in view is so unquestionably exccl- 
scriptural trutli: but when he wishes ]cnt, and his views respecting the 
to read to his family, bis stores fail execution of it'are in many instances 
him; he must read many sermons so correct, that though we cannot 
befi^re he can make a suitable se- congratulate him upon having sup- 
lectlpn: Bishop Wilson is plain, but plied the deficieney of which, he 
he wants force, and his Sermons, complains, his work is still worthy 
even his selected sermons, are very of considerable attention. His pre- 
unequal. The village preacher, face informs us, that lie has fre- 
who from his acquaintance with un- quently enquired for some compeii- 
educated men is most competent to diotis history of the Church, which 
furnish discourses to be read with niight profitably be put into the 
effect in the gentleman’s p.irioiir, in hands of the lower class of his pari- 
ihe farm-house, in the servaiits-hall, shioners, and adds, that it is entirely 
and in cottages, is content to deliver in consequence of an unsuccessful 
his plain sermons to his own con- result to his enquiries that the pre- 
gregations, and has no ambition to gent little work is offered to supply 
be useful beyond his own parish, a deficiency, which ignorance alone 
or by the means of the press, which mav have, perhaps, induced him to 
niight prove the engine of a very believe is still existing on the book- 
uaprofitable speculation. In the shelf of the pious cottager. We 
language of the trade, the hook believe that the apology, in the last 
woodd Mt sell; it could not be clause of the sentence/ is quite uh- 
fofeed into circulation, and, there- necessary; as nothing is more com- 
fore, the attempt is not made.- Mr. mon than the complaint which is 
Bishop has not, however, been thus made by Mr. Ives; and we have not 
deterred from undertaking a very yet met with an individual who con- 
useful otfice, and if he should have sidered it groundless. In fact, it 
the encouragement which he merits, may he ex&nded consideriiily Ibr- 
Bnd be induced to appear again foe- ther; for those who axe very mucl^ 
Ibre the public, it is to be hoped above tbe lower classes in a coiiutiy 
that he will confine his attention to village, are but indifferaiUy pro« 
sermons tot domestic use, which he vidS with histories of the ChSrdi 
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of Christ. MoBheim is the only 
standard book upon the subject; 
and his work is rather an intr^uc- 
tion to an extensive course of read- 
ingf than a narrative that will (i^ive 
satisfaction to those whose reading 
is limited. Whether we consider it 
as harmless amusement, or as pro¬ 
fitable study, or as a branch of reli¬ 
gious kno\%lcdge, in which every 
member of the Christian community 
ought to be competently informed, 
the value of ecclesiastical history is 
equally indisputable; and many of 
the errors that prevail among us 
might have been* avoided, and some 
of them might even now be removed 
or corrected, if the former fortunes 
of the Church were universally 
known and considered. Among tlie 
poor, more especially, much good 
would be effected. They arc, at 
last, beginning to be readers; and 
the event is attended with several 
obvious inconveniences. But we 
have no doubt that, with care, they 
may be shunned or overbahincetl; 
and that as the demagogue and the 
infidel must lose their temporary 
influence, when political knowledge 
has become as general us political 
conversation and interest; so the 
sectary aiul the heretic will be cir¬ 
cumscribed in their career, as soon 
as the havoc thai they have already 
made in the world is generally per- 
ceiv,^l ami understood. 

Mr. Ives dues not appear to have 
taken this view ,.of the question. 
Half of ills little volume is consumed 
by an abstract <of the history of the 
Old Testament; and another chapter 
is chiefly dedicated to the Acts of 
the Apostles; and thas not more 
than nfty duodecimo pages remain 
for all that has happeneci since the 
conversion of Constantine, The wis¬ 
dom of this arrangement is not by 
any means evident. For, in the first 
place, the Bible itself is the history 
of Uie Church of God, down to the 
time at which the sacred volume 
closed; and if it should be thought 
Aat the iicooaots which it contams 


are not sufficiently compressed for 
historical information, we have vari¬ 
ous useful abstracts in our schools 
and our cottages, which are calcu¬ 
lated to produce, and have produced 
material benefits. And in the second 
place, the limits within whi^h the 
latter part of the work is confined, 
are so much contracted, as to dimi¬ 
nish both its utility and its beauty. 
The events to which it relates, must 
be cousuiered as wholly unknown to, 
the class for whose use it is de¬ 
signed ; and for any light Mr. Ives 
has thrown upon the subject, we^ 
fear they must still continue so. 
For instance, the most striking aud 
important events which buiiiediately 
follow the sacred history, such as 
the persecutions of the apostles, and 
tlu* primitive Christians, tlic destruc¬ 
tion of Jcrusalein, and Julian's at¬ 
tempt to rebuild it, arc merely men¬ 
tioned, not described; and the pro¬ 
gress and dowiiiali of Christianity 
ill Asia ami Africa are scarcely no¬ 
ticed at all. The account of the 
Roniisli Church is less defeef-ive; 
but even here we have rather a de¬ 
scription of doctrinal errors, than a 
iiarrutioii of events, and it is to the 
latter that Mr. Ives's readers must 
be expected priiicipnlly to attend. 
Remarks upon church history may 
he found cMremcIy serviceable to 
those Viy wliom the history itself is 
already known. But the general 
ignuruncs which prevails upon the 
subject, was the cause of Mr. Ives’s 
publication; and that cause cannot 
be removeil by an essay or a disser¬ 
tation. A slight sketch of the lead¬ 
ing events is indispensihly necessary; 
and the lives of tlic principal actors 
in the more reniaikable ages of the 
Church, would serve to fill up what 
such a sketch did not contain. A 
valuable book of this sort, Gilpin’s 
Lives of the Reformers, is already 
in extensive circulation; and if the 
events of earlier and more recent 
times were embodied in similar 
works, and one volume devoted to 
the compendious history, of which 

II h 2 
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Mr. Ives so fully appreciates the 
valiie» we canaot ’doubt tii^t much 
practical infpnnatipn would be dis> 
seip.iaat^d* 

The .followiiig extracts will fur- 
pi|iha'&ir specimeu of Mr. Ives's 
labours. 

♦ . 

** Li t|ie mean time the English Church 
ww obliged to eonreal her risiiu; hopes 
andexpeotations of deliverance from papal 
rbsaldoat by reason of the decided opposi* 
gion' of Henry tiie Eiglitii (then King of 
England) to the doctrines of this first re> 
former. That bigoted and violent prince 
.even went ao far as to write a book against 
laitlier, in defence of the pretensions of the 
jRomisli Churchy in retnm for which he ob. 
rained from Koine the title of Defender of 
the Faith, a title whidi still pertainetb to 
the kings of England, and indeed with 
flinch more propriety in the present times, 
inasmuch as they are now the stedfast 
defenders of onr purer faith. 

f* But Henry was not of a disposition to 
anbmtt to any antliority.whatever, longer 
than itagreied with his own unruly wills and 
ineliuations. He soon after quarrelled 
with the Pope, in consequence of Ids rc> 
ihsing to grant him a dUpens 9 tion, or licence 
to pnt away iiis wife, and marry another; 
and, without much diffiriiiy, procured an 
act of paitiamcnt to be passed, wherein 
tlie Holy Scriptures were declared to be 
the only intallible rule of faitli, and the 
dominion of the Bishop of Rome over the 
Ctmrcb in tliese realms was expressly re> 
flounced. By the same act, power was 
granted to tlie king of visiting and reform¬ 
ing the nioiiaatciies or religio^is houses, 
which every wliere aboundeii throngliont 
the kingdom, and till then disclaimed all 
-temporal jurisdiction. Visitura were ac¬ 
cordingly appointed, who reported so many 
ahockiug abases, and wickednesses, carried 
.on within their walls, by men who pre- 
jtended to h^ve separated themselves from 
tbo world through the love of God, and a 
.desire of religions knowledge, tliat no great 
difiqglty was found in procuring another 
act for entirely Mippresang them, and 
takiing vway llieur landa. ■ ' 

** At thie lunn the doctrines of Luther 
jiad UMUio.ooaridenibie pr^reM among the 
at JbogB, by lueans ^ the ^ible and 
oibsar relil^ns'books, which were printed 
ift j|hraiany (for the art of printing had 
M|i|y.,ind woynair say providentialiy been 
muglit to light) and sent over imon tim 
first tuteiUgence of the quarrel of Henry 
Fitb ibe and of the consequent se¬ 


paration of hia kingdom firoQt the papal 
power. But, in delivering the ^rq^om 
ofEn^and feom the yoke of papal tyranqy, 
it was by no means the iufention of tlie 
king to deliver the CSlnrcfi of England froUi 
the still more grievous yoke of papal super- 
atition. fin fer feom it, he penecqted, even 
unto death, those of her members, who 
shewed any dispoution to embrace, what 
were then reproaclifnlly called,, the ncto 
doctrinn; and would perbapa have suc¬ 
ceeded in driving them altogether from the 
land, bnt for the zeal and judgment of 
Crannier exerted .in their support.* Ibis 
celebrated man, in whom, as in many other 
worthies of that day, the eye of feitU will 
surely discern an instinmcnt of Frovidence 
for promoting the cause of truth, was, at 
tliat time, Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy, and, 
by Iiis conduct in that high station, may 
jnstly be called the Father of the Reforma¬ 
tion in the English Oiiircli. With a happy 
mixture of prudence and courage, he ven¬ 
tured, and ill many instances surceasfully, 
to oppose the opinions and decrees of the 
king, and retained his inflnence over him to 
the last, notwitlistanding the many attempts 
of the Popish paVty to work his overthrow. 

Cranmer was entirely consenting to 
fhe suppression of the monasteries, as well 
on account of tlie profligacy which pre¬ 
vailed within their walls, as of the danger 
which must have resulted to the opening 
liberty of tlie Church and nation, by su^ 
fering them to remain according to their 
original constitution. A large proportion 
of the land of the country bad come into 
‘tlieir possession, by ttic means above de¬ 
scribed, aod no small iiamber of the people 
were, in consequence, dependant upon 
them for their daily food. If then wa coi.- 
sider that they were, one and all, entirely 
devoted to the Pope, under whose patron¬ 
age they had obtained tlieir cnormona 
wealth, it will be evulent that a king, who, 
like'Henry, bad pnblicly abjured his antho- 
rity, could nut, with any regard to his own 
safety, permit tliem to continne in Iiis do¬ 
minions. But Crapmer, in conMDting to 
their suppressioo, hoped that be dionld 
prevail to have their revenues wtfuUg cm- 
phtfed in sacrefi fonc^ationi; in the esta- 
Dlubment (fer instaqie) of new tdi^prics, 
in royal diarities, apd in tbe inrrewM of the 
poorer beoeficea pf the dhor^h; ioslead of 
which, he Wuf ddoili^ to see tlpe laiger 
part of feem Wriwf io'extravhgaqillaxaiy, 
by his rival master.” 

** Eiiub’efli, iLe Wxt Boccesaoir to the 
throne of these realms, (whom perhaps my 
readen may remember to have beard of, 
under the,famfllar.name of good Qoeeq 
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Ben), htd suffered many hardsbips, and, 
althm^ abler to the late qoeeai Imd been 
in no 'amall danger of her life daring the 
preceding re(gn, for her atedfaat attach¬ 
ment to the Protestant ibitb. Tiib eir- 
cnmstance bad very morli endeared her to 
the atficted Clmreh, and contributed not a 
little to swell tlie voice of affectionate con¬ 
gratulation, with whicli she was hailed by 
all ranks of the people, upon her entrance 
Into London, as their new sovereign. Nei- 
tlier did she ^appoint the reatanable ex¬ 
pectations of her subjects, in the settlement 
of things pertaining to religion. The book 
of Common Prayer, the Articles, and the 
Homilies, were restored, with some addi¬ 
tions, and alterations, which brought them 
almost, if not entirely, to the exact form 
in which they are now continued amongst 
ns; the Bible was translated, and put into 
the hands of the people, * that tliey might 
know the certiunty of those tilings wherein 
they were instruefrd; and the queen shewed 
herself generally inclined to do away with 
all unlawful remuus of the ancient super¬ 
stition. 

**■ But a party of men was now unhap¬ 
pily exbting in the country, who would by 
no means be contented with any prudent 
or moderate steps in the reformation of die 
Clinrch. Hiesc were they whom wc men¬ 
tioned as having gone abroad in the time of 
Mary’s persecution, and who w(>re now re¬ 
turned, the greater part of them having 
imbibed many strange doctrines and no¬ 
tions, during tlieir coniinuiiion with foreign 
Clinrehes. It was by a peculiar blcsting 
of God, that a sufficient number of Ridiops 
were continually raised up in tlie JEiigUsh 
Church, willing, and desirous ofcariying 
on the work of reformation, as the temper 
of their prince, or the temper of the people 
mig{itseem to require. At one time they 
stirred np the spirit of the former, at ano- 
*ther they moderated the vehemence of the 
latter. No ceremony, or doctrine was re¬ 
jected by them, merely because the Church 
of Rome iiad been accostOmed to impose 
it upon her disciples. For thus they would 
have rejected many of the chief troths of 
the Christian faith, and have taken in liand 
some veiy unnecessary (not to say danger- 
ons) alterations. But they rather tried 
every thing, which had formerly been re¬ 
ceived,by |lhe rnie of God’S word, and then 
eitiier rejected it as unlawful, or received 
ik afiresh npon that higher and undeniable 
antbdrity. 

** In foreign Churches, however, some¬ 


thing very different from this liad generally 
taken place. There the Reformation was 
for the roost part taken in hand, and car¬ 
ried on by tlie people in opposition to the 
inclination and antfaority of the W's ho p e, 
who, at that time, wete bearing role over 
tliem. Hence they had ^rly learned, with 
more seal timn wisdom, to denounce the 
form of government bjf^isbops, as a cor- 
mption of popery, inexpedient, and unlaw¬ 
ful to be retained in every case, merely be¬ 
cause the cense of troth obliged lAem fitr 
the present to reject it; and the founda¬ 
tions of spiritual order being Ihns cast 
down, their proceedings were too frequently 
marked by a rasImeM in meddling with 
sacred things, which sometimes afhoonted 
even to tumult, and profimeness. The eyes 
of their understandings appear, in fact, to 
have been rather daxxled than enlightened 
by a too sudden disclosure of the liglit of 
truth after a long period of darkness and 
siiperstitioa. Accordingly, the temples of 
€h>d were, not nnfreqiientiy, more grossly 
profaned by the riotous breakiiq' of the 
images which tho papists had placed'in 
tliem, than they could possibly have been 
by a little longer continnance of those 
images, after all adoration had ceased to 
be paid to them. A considerable body of 
men were hardy enough to maintain that 
the Chnrch of Christ had no need to be 
subject to any rcstiaints of government 
whatever, as having Cliriat himself both 
for tlicir Bishop, and for tiieir King; pro¬ 
ceeding therefore to rebellion upon this 
principle, they found the fate * of Judas of 
Galilee, and of his followers. While others, 
called Sorinihiis, (from Socinius their mas¬ 
ter) and who have since obtained a footing 
in onr land, veutnred to exdt hnman rea¬ 
son in opposition to Divine faith, and de¬ 
nied, without scruple, every doctrine of 
the Gospel, whicli they were nnable to 
comprehend and explain. 

It is true tiiat the principal leaden of 
the Reformation, strongly reprobating 
these'diagracefiil excesses, conducted tiiem- 
BClves with a more becoming prudence and 
moderation; yet even of these not a fow 
appeared to have cxclianged theiiiformer 
snpentitions attachment to popery, for an 
equally supentitions dread of it. More 
especially, Calvin, in his settlement of the 
reformed eburch at Geneva, Was tho gene¬ 
rally uffinenced by a very common opinion 
in those days, ttet the Bini|d« foot of a 
ceremony inviog been o&wed by the Ro¬ 
mish Clmi^ was a anfficient argomeat 
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HgHDft tiienuMt dec^twid rdifying 

ai W Bg the GhttNlies of ‘PioieMlnt 
Chwilifi—i'. Now it woe ot GeBera tliot 
tfif). ^gtteh okUoc Bhiofly sooght their 
aeyiom . Uw ponecntioo of the fi»r* 

met re^Q. therefore returned upon 

the ajc«eiiSiiou''^f Eliabeth to the thronet 
(^rouei if poMlble» of introdnriag into 
their own ennntrmlhe mo»t distinnishing 
iaatltntioneofeebnrah wbielihedeo kindly 
sheltered them in the day of trouble. In 
pnrMiit.oftbis object, ^ey veliemeotly ob> 
jeotod against the authority of Bishops, the 
Condmiation of children by tlieir hands, 
and the use of the Surplice and other vest- 
menu of the clergy in their reiebration of 
divine service: they also expressed tliekr 
disapprobation of a set Form of Prayer for 
public worship, of Uie kneeling posture 
eiyoined by oar liturgy at tlie saeramrut 
of the Lord’s Sapper, of the cnstom of 
bowing at the name of Jesus, of the obser¬ 
vance of Saints’ days, of the sign of the 
Cross in Baptism, and, in short, of every 
porticalar wherein tlie government and 
discipline of the Church of England was 
aetosactly confurmeil to that of Calvin at 
Gaaeva^or retained any, the most unimpor¬ 
tant, degree of iU ancient conformity to 
the Romish Church. Their demands were 
neitlm* more nor less, than that in all things 
the Church of England should be purified 
«ceording to tlmt most perfect pattern, or 
image which they had set up: On the point 
of discipline, they went so far as to main- 
tun that, not only open and notorions of- 
fonders, but also that persons of donbtfnl 
piety ongbt to be shot out from the com¬ 
munion of the faithful; and hence, as well 
ns in consequence of their pretensions to 
superior personal parity, they presently 
obtained the name of Puritans, by which 
they have ever since been, more or leas 
commonly, distinguished.” P. 104. 

These passages will suffice to 
shew that our author has taken a 
very correct view of the Reforma¬ 
tion of tile English Church, and of 
the onuses to which dissent from it 
nmy^e traced: And we have'no 
dottiit that his work would have full^ 
answered the ipurpose for which it 
was designed, if he hadmot confined 
lAmself too much to the statement 
of'VH^ielM nnd principles, 'and so 
sjMiringW inserted those, intereatipg 
]^^io|^s,’w^h' #orm .tbe ^istinc- 
tiva^nW^tar of history, and enable 
it to ittstmet, while it merely i^ppears 
to be amusing us. 


A S^nd Chat^ detivend to the 
AeMnMd the ofthiAreh- 
demcohty of lineom, 18 lb. Bv 
Charfee Goddard, AM Arch¬ 
deacon of Uneotn, Puhlithad hy 
Deehnof fjfce Clergy, 4 to. p})!. 104 . 
48 . 6 d. Rivhfgtons.' 1820 . 

A'CENTURY has now elaps^ since 
Jeremy Cdllier recommended the 
Clergy to devote some* portion of 
their leisure to the study of the law, 
and said, that in his humble opinion 
Cokds Inatitutce would be better 
furniture than Calvin*s Institutione, 
and the reading of th^ statute book 
much -more serviceable than some 
systems of Dutch divinity. The 
object of the learned historian was 
to imbue tiic minds %>f his brethren 
with precise and definite notions of 
law and government, from which 
they would naturally proceed to the 
study of our cxclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion, and the knowledge thus ac¬ 
quired, while it would eiialile them 
to shun the rocks upon wliich the 
Church had formerly split, might at 
the same time teach them how to 
defend their own just and legal 
rights against the various encroach¬ 
ments to which they are exposed. 
But unfortunately very few men lis¬ 
tened to the warning voice. A 
small proportion of the conioiunity, 
smaller perhaps than that which is 
employed in aAy otlier liberal pur¬ 
suit, has been engaged in tlie stody 
and practice of the civil law; and 
they have contrived so completely 
to keep their knowledge to them¬ 
selves, that the plainest points re¬ 
specting ecclesiastical privilege anil 
duty,have been disputed, not merely 
among the uneducated and the quar¬ 
relsome, 'but amQDg itttelligrat, well- 
informed, respectable divines; by 
whose ignorance or apathy, the pub- 
lie have been gimduuly fed to liup- 
pdae that 'there'in Reality fio 
such tiling as ecclesiasticsl jtinsdio- 
tion'; but that evm 'Which 

occtirred in a palish or 'a diocese, 
was to be deckled .hi ordinary cases 
by a plurality of votes, and on ea- 
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traordinary oceasion# by adjudge and 
a jury. Tn this soaroe we may ^ce 
up tlm absui^ doctrinea ana argu¬ 
ments .by woich tlie m^nUter of a 
Church was laid profitrate, at the 
feet of die churohyrarden; by which 
the right of presiding at vestries 
was so generally disputed, and by 
which Churches were profaned by 
secular and* even by seditious as¬ 
semblages. To the same source we 
attribute all those ignorant revilings 
which have been poured foxdi 
against our bishops on the subjects 
of licensing and silencing curates; 
and a question is now in progress in 
the ecclesiastical courts, respecting 
the election of lecturers, and their 
consequent right to the pulpit, in 
the course of which it will appear, 
that the inconsistencies and blun¬ 
ders that have been inserted by a 
Reverend Divine in the public news¬ 
papers, are a disgrace, not merely 
to himself, but to the age in whic^ 
he lives. For neither in this case, 
nor in any of the others, to which 
we have referred, could the public 
have ever been cajole«l by the ab. 
surdities whicli have been substi¬ 
tuted for arguments, unless the 
knowledge of ecclesiastical law had 
been at a vci^ low ebb. The fac¬ 
tion and the folly may be expected 
always to exist; but the ignorance 
tiiat has been exhibited is a curable 
disease, and it is to the clergy that 
we must look for the cure. They 
are very reasonably expected to un¬ 
derstand their own privileges; and 
such privileges as they do not claim 
are very ngtufally regarded as 
obsole^* l^e Imty presume upon 
their indolence and indecision, * what 
is muovnMpn toHlay becomes prece¬ 
dent .to^mbrrow.' . While a tempe* 
ratp bnt firm assertion of undoubted 
rights, with on appeal jsrheaAepes* 
sary tn |he proper apdiorities m 
thawanp^rt, sneb, assertions na«ie». 
ly, ana snob appesJs as have recent^ 
been resorted to, will soon clear 
away the prejudices and vulgar er.* 
rors of the pcojjde* Could some 


midiod be devised .for dimhiirfimy 
the expense which uow attendfvtlis 
prosecution of an ecclesiastical suit, 
and for shortening the period to 
which if frequently extends, an oped- 
ing would be mime for all parties 
who fancy themselves aggrieved, 
and an increase of rasiness mi^t 
r«com|)ense the officers tor a dimb 
nished scale of charges and fees. 

A better, or at least a more promis¬ 
ing and practicable mode of arriving 
at the same end, would be to let the 
clergy be encouraged if they are ac¬ 
tive, and stimulated if they are indo¬ 
lent, by the systematic superintend, 
ance of their respective ordinaries. 
A pamphlet* is now lying before us, 
in which the incumbent of a parish 
near Doncaster, among many other 
serious faults which he exposes aa4 
reprehends, expostulates with his 
iiock in the most earnest terms upon 
the dilapidated state of the Church. 
But he omits to tell them, that with 
the assistance of his bishop or arch¬ 
deacon, he can compel them to 
grant that as a right which be ap¬ 
pears to solicit as a boon. And we 
are the more suiprised at thu over- 
siglit, because the gentleman who 
is'guilty of it, seems on the whole to 
be well acquainted with the laws of 
the Church. If our readers reqinre 
any proof of the generally prevail- 
iug ignorance upon subjects of this 
nature, we would refer them to the 
Appendix of the same pamphlet, in 
which among ** matters necessary 
to be known for the guidance m 
churchwardens and other officers,” 
we are told that ** it would be ui 
improvement in the puhlication of 
bwos, if parish-clerks and smgfiM 
would idMindon the foolbh custoni 
of uttering in a tone of Jbarles^ttc, 
or uttering at aU, the expresston, 
* God speed .them well’ after each 
publication. This pntotiee tt#}iaK^ 

* ftiendly R^inoiistraiice,‘4cc'.' pp the 
State of die Ghdi^ Uiijf ParUb, 'hy the 
Rev. 1j,J. Hobson, Perpetual Gurate of 
Mexbroagh, and Masteritf tile Flee Givn- 
marSeboeh Dencsstsr, 
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d^troyt UMk.goiit^ ot divine ww* 
i^ip, and bu no canonical ivBr> 
xanL’* We are not expressly told 
that thin, pnactioe exists in Mr. 
Hohnoa*8 cam parish, but if it does, 
wp nounsel him to prohibit it with¬ 
out farther delay. And might not 
■ueh practices, and all other irre- 
gtdarities, be easily corrected, if 
parochial visitations were generally 
edited, and both the cleigyman 
. and the churchwardens systemati- 
callv instructed in their duty ? We 
shafl take an early opportunity of 
Nturning to this subject. It is one 
with which the name of Archdeacon 
Goddard is honourably connected, 
as he is well known to have been in¬ 
defatigable in "the superintendaiice 
of the extensive district with which 
he is entrusted. And the work be¬ 
fore us is an additional proof of his 
akiU and assiduity; for it exhibits a 
masterly sketch of an intricate 
question, and must have employed 
a large proportion of that valuable 
time, which appeared ^o be entirely 
devoted to other pursuits. 

In the course of his charge the 
Archdeacon has succinctly unfolded 
the origin and authority of our eccle¬ 
siastical laiVs, and ^ven very judi¬ 
cious advice respecting the applica¬ 
tion of them. After a few prefatory 
remarks,, he commences with the 
following query: 

.** b it doubted th«i whetlier these Ca¬ 
nons of 1603, made and nnctioned in strict 
eQntbnuity to the prospective provisions of 
an Act* of Henry the ESig^itb, made tliat 
Is in a Convocation auembled by the 
Kingb writ and afterwards ratified by the 
royri asipnC, are binding on the Clergy, 
>»in.Hng on them as well in virtue of Ais 
'statntA as on the nKNTO general ground of 
canonical obedience to the King as Hoad 
qf qio Chnich, and m the .Convocation or 
dunxA of JEogland by rqnesentation i I 
piresanie not; the olgeenon, as I mider- 
BtuBd it, amoimti on^ to this, that these 
Ohnens, hwsmiuA m they have not been 
ra nil hwo d by an Act of the Le^slatare, 
asa davald af authority over the Laily. 


Next, ah4.B4atittitjig.fke.ao<hofily.«P the 
Canons diemselvaa over the^Cleil^, it is 
arnued that in the Articles of Enquiry 
which these Canons Arect*idiaH bo pro¬ 
vided, points of (Hsdpline are tatrodUced 
fur wlddr noithor thM Canons nor the 
Rubrie fivnisb any express wanant; lastly, 
tliat some of the Canm ise on tbe.fiKO of 
them no longer practicaUe,and that otbeia 
in fact, and ftom whatever came, are nbt 
enforced, Hiese statements are in diem- 
selves correct; and therefore, to obviate 
the conclosioos which on a snpeifteial view 
might appear to fidlow, sonm who would 
fidn engage in defence of our discipline, 
but are unprepared with the proper mate¬ 
rials for it, are content to intrench them¬ 
selves in general assertions, and to require 
a blind obedience. And if objectors would 
in effect shot their eyes npon being de¬ 
sired to do so, or, to spedc yet more ap¬ 
propriately to the sniyect in questitm, if 
a sound and solid defence were not at 
band, sometiung might be said for the pru¬ 
dence at least of this procedure. But the 
truth is diat both parties are under the in¬ 
fluence of one cqmmon mistake; of a par¬ 
tial and inadequate understanding of what 
is comprehended in the terms * Laws Ec¬ 
clesiastical,* which leads the one ftom 
statements conlessedly accurate to draw 
conclusions which the other is not co'mpe- 
tent to refute, bnt which are essenti^ly 
erroneous." P. 14. 

By the statute of the 25th Henry 
Ylll. ail canons, &c. were conti¬ 
nued in force, excepting such as 
were ** contrariant" to the laws of 
the realm, or the kiDg*s prerogative; 
and though foreign canons as such 
had no authority, yet was it stated 
in another act of the same king, 
that this pation had bound itself 
by long custom to the observance 
of canons having a foreign origin. 
It follows, therefore, that to ascer¬ 
tain what canons are still vatid, we 
must not only enquire into the ec- 
cleaiastical cuatoma wbioh prevailed 
at the time of the Befonnauoa, but 
also we mnat become aoqnuoted 
with the deciuoQs of the courts of 
eonmum law, with the proviaioBs of 
Btatntes, and with the prerogative 
of the crown. And at. the bottmn 
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of all this lies anotlier subject of iu‘ 
atruotiofi, namely, the general prin¬ 
ciples of civil jurUprudeiicCp from 
which the canon law took its rise* 
and which continue, in some cases, 
to govern the proceedings and to 
supply pmctplcs for ultimate refe¬ 
rence in oar eeclesiastical courts. 

The due which Archdeacon God¬ 
dard recutiimends fur our guidance 
through, w*hat a commentator justly 
terms, Ltgum et deeretalium am~ 
plum illud et vastum ware, is this: 

* the establishing and carrying along 
with us the distinction between these 
several systems of law in tiicir pure 
and proper state, anti the same sys- 
terns as they became subjected to 
an undue and paramount iiilluence.’ 
With respect to the civil law, the 
learned writer shews in the bo<ly of 
his charge, and confirms his posi. 
tion by historical references and 
disquisitions in his {\ppeiidix, that 
despotic principles were introduced 
into it long bctorc the empire be¬ 
came Christian, and were coulirmed 
and augmented by the coininuiiica- 
tions between Rome and the East, 
and by the removal thither of the 
seat of government. Upon Con¬ 
stantine's conversion, Christianiiy 
became subject, not to the siiperin- 
tendance and protection alone, but, 
to the controul of the emperor, who 
carried into religion the same arbi¬ 
trary maxims which directed his se¬ 
cular conduct. And the third great 
epoch in the work of corruption oc¬ 
curred when the Theodosian and 
Justinian codes were brought to 
bear upon both the religious and 
poljticU state of the middle and of 
mwern ages. The course thus ta¬ 
ken by the elvil law, is circuitous, 
bat retnarkable. First the popes 
appealed to several of its later enact- 
inc«ts in support of their assumed 
jifltsdlction over att the bishops of 
the West; atid^the feudal system 
niisSnlderstctod and misinterpreted 
wde fireescd lath the tame service. 
But when these pretensions had so 
fur succeeded as to render the 
Rembmbkancbr, No. 28.' 


popes desirous of governing the 
temporal as well as 'thlt sjjlmtuai 
w'orid, the civil law would tio ion^r 
answer Ih'cir purpose; 'for it nn- 
equivocidly uphetn the real and pre¬ 
tended rights of' princes and a 
distinct body of laws, framed after 
the model dr the other sytitem, and 
founded in the same abused priiici- 
ples and maxims, made its ^appear¬ 
ance at the same time as the re¬ 
vived study of the civil law, and 
went bv the name of the Pontifical 
Law. In this the popes were de¬ 
clared superior to all temporal so¬ 
vereigns ; and the clergy were ex¬ 
pressly exempted from temporal au¬ 
thority, so that nionurchs tenacious 
of their prerogative, but nut very 
well able to dcfe.iid it either by 
fbrec or by argument, had recourse 
to the civil law, as their safest rest¬ 
ing place; and gave it all possible 
favour and' encouragement. Ac¬ 
cordingly, during thfe comparative 
infancy both of common and statute 
law, the civil law obtained a great 
degree of ascendancy, and oiA kings 
under its direction, acted upon prin¬ 
ciples directly subversive of reli¬ 
gious atid political freedom. Nor 
were these priiiciples, either in the 
secular or ecclesiastical application 
of them, entirely ahaudotied till the 
Revolution; since which the civil 
law has resumed somewhat of its 
earlier character^ and the prudent 
civilian recurs to it in general rather 
for what shall assist him with gene¬ 
ral principles, than for what shall 
controul him by the authority of its 
decisions. 

The canon law, founded iu the 
early traces of Christian discipline 
to be met,with in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, the Fathers 
of the three first centuries, and the 
decrees of the four first Councils, 
underwent as material a change^ by 
means of tlie mfitience of the popes, 
as the cfvii law. Iiad-sufieted . by 
means of that influenoe united with 
the authority of the emperors, until 
at length it lost its proper cliarac- 
l i 
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ter, and made way for the f>eremp« 
tory derisions of'synods, and the 
self-aothorised decretals or rescripts 
of the popes. The Conquest intro¬ 
duced their authority into England, 
and that authority was extended 
partly by the weakness of our kings, 
an^ partly by the arlitices of the 
See of Koine, until the briginally in¬ 
dependent English Church was com¬ 
pletely subject to the pope, the k- 
gantine authority firmly established, 
the regular ordeis of the clergy re¬ 
leased entirely fiom temporal juris¬ 
diction, and our oan early ecclesi¬ 
astical customs, and national and 
provincial canons and constitutions, 
were exchanged for decretals, and 
bulls. And this was the exchange 
which tlie laws that were passed at 
the time of the lleformation spe¬ 
cially dniiulkd : all authority of fo¬ 
reign .canon law as such being for¬ 
mally disclaimed, and * those parts 
of it only which the nation had by 
its own consent and sufferance al. 
lowed to grow up into usage and 
commdn law being admitted to be 
valid.’ 

The proper barriers against the 
usurpations which were thus at last 
overthrown, should have been the 
common and statute law of the 
realm, and the prerogative of the 
Crown. The first was rendered in¬ 
effectual from the follow iiig circum¬ 
stances : the early adoption of parts 
of the imperial code as the common 
law of die land: the contempora¬ 
neous establialiment, or growth of 
the courts of common law, and of the 
papal authority in this kingdom; the 
influence of a clergy, now "more and 
more devoted to Rbuic, in the courts 
over which they occasionally pre¬ 
sided, and iu which, for a time, they 
were the chief, if not the only ad¬ 
vocates; and lastly, the'indistinct, 
ness of the limits Mtween temporal 
«n4 spiritual jurisdiction; especially 
as civil law, and in¬ 

troduced into our country by the 
Conqueror* All these causes com. 
bined’ to fiscUitate the usurpations 


of the spiritual over the temporal 
courts; and a recollection of those 
usurpatiouB has frequently, though 
not recently, induced the latter to 
retnliale, by infringing upon the un¬ 
doubted proviuce of eccksiastical 
law. The jealousy has now happily 
subsided; and an acquaintance with 
the true bounds of each jurisdic¬ 
tion, and a determination to adliere 
to them steadily, will be the best 
preservative against future errors. 

The statute law, did, on the 
whole, offer a deciiled resistance to 
the encroachments of Rome; and 
although, at times, the legislature 
was less prudent and guarded than 
it ought to have been, it still might 
have secured the independence of 
the country, had it not been thwarted 
and rendered nugatory by the inter¬ 
ference of the Crown. 

The prerogalive of the Crown 
being the very first thing that was 
attacked, we should have expected 
it> to offer an uncompromising resist¬ 
ance. But so far was this from 
being the case, that the Bovereign 
often expressly invited foreign in¬ 
terference ; and to serve some tem¬ 
porary purpose, or to strengtlren 
some illegal pretension, had recourse 
to an ally who could render effec¬ 
tual assistance. The common and 
statute laws against the popish 
usurpations were to he executed, if 
executed at all, by •the king: and 
were rendered merely a dead letter, 
when he neglected to enforce them. 
Even W'hen he resisted, as our kings 
often did, it was mure fronr pique 
than principle, and the ground that 
was recovered in one rpiga im a 
vigorous effort, was lost in the * xt 
by the continued vigilance and cun- 
uiqg of the Popes. And even 
when the sovereign stretched hb 
prerogative to the l^hest pitch, 
and relying upon the despotic prin- 
ciplea of the civil Uw, 
with the customs or enactments of 
his own country, diese arbitraiy 
proceedings were so far firom 
dining the balance against Ronte, 
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that they were actually adopted id’ 
numerous iiisteiices to pre%'ent the 
execution of , the very laws which 
were iuleuded to secure the proper 
prerogative of the crown. And 
lastly^ it waa this dispensing power, 
claimed in secuiar affairs, before 
the Reformation, and after the Re. 
foriuation claimed (as a part of the 
supremacy) in gpxrituah also, which 
being maintained in succeeding 
times, when the,maxims of the age 
would no longer atliuit of it, tliat 
involved the general rights of the 
crown, the church, and the nation 
in one common ruin. This was well 
understood at the sera of the Kevo> 
lution, and additional securities 
were thea taken both for fixing the 
proper boundaries to the preroga* 
tivc, and for securing an unequi¬ 
vocal recognition of it. 

If this brief abstract of the Arch¬ 
deacon's argument is,in any degree 
wortliy of the original from which 
it is compiled, the reader cannot 
fail to agree with us in thanking the 
learned writer for his admirable his¬ 
tory of our ecclesiastical law. His 
references and illustnitious which 
we forbear tc cite, are numerous 
and satisfactory, but the practical 
application of his reasoning is too 
important to be omitted. 

** Hic cine which hnii cnableil us to 
appreciate the several antliorities that es* 
taWilli oar * Laws Eccleriastical,’ and to 
distingutth their tnic aud unbiassed state 
from an unnatural and forced one, will 
connect these various systems of law with 
each other wlirn thus cleared of what does 
not really belong to them. In essentials, 
they ^11 be found no longer * contrariant 
or repugnant.’ To tiie civil and the ca¬ 
non law in our now qualified understanding 
and application of the terms, Utc correc¬ 
tives of the common and the statute law 
may amicably be applied; these will be seen 
not nierely’to recognise but to protect and 
secure the proper ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tioD) both directly and by th$ very limita- 
tioHe they afilx to it. In a word, onr 
I^ationat Church, resting on tiio, * l^ws 
Ecpjesiastical' in this tiie full and accnnite 
view ^f the materials wtuch comp^ tiiena, 
will be'cbntenipiated in'her proper'slation 


and cbaracter, and we diati dUtinetly ac¬ 
knowledge that to onr princes die attri- 
bnles that supremacy over all estates and 
degrees, and to our piitices nmt (iailia- 
iiients iitiilcd the supreme- legislative con- 
troiil, both wliieli the Christian emperors 
concentrated in their own persons; whilst 
she claims for herself that power of order 
in spiritnal matters and those actual minis¬ 
trations which, tlioogli bounded in some 
respects in the case of an establidied reli¬ 
gion tiy civil authority, are nevertheless of 
a different and higher origin. Tlie primi¬ 
tive discipline of the ITiiiversal Chnrrh and 
of onr own eaily National Church Esta¬ 
blishments, which tile intervention of pa¬ 
pal Rsiirpations is apt to hide from onr 
sight, will Urns connect itself with what 
was done at the Kcfomiatiun, and snbsc- 
qiiently for the rcsloriiig of it; with tlie 
Canons of 1603 anil with tlie Rnbric; on 
these Canons and this Rnbric that discipline 
altogether will tlirow considerable liglit; 
while such portions of it as have grown up 
into cnstoin, will bestow authority in cases 
where the Rubric is silent, and the Canong 
of 1603 are not binding. Tims (for we 
now may venture to encounter objections 
which less extensive or less definite views 
of this complex subject sinll have given 
rise to), wiien it i< said that the Canons of 
1663 do not bind tlie laity, the proposition 
is true, but wholly inapphrablc to cases of 
discipline introduced perhaps into those 
Canons, but resting for tlicir authority on 
immemorial and valid custom. These cases 
derive not any additional sanction from the 
statutes of Henry Otii, where the operation 
aud effi-ets of usage and custom arc indeed 
expiessly shewn, but where no confirma¬ 
tion of their previous obligation is given, 
as in fact none was needed. In sncli in¬ 
stances, both leaty and clergy arc indis¬ 
criminately bound, and would liave been 
so, although theC»inoiis of 16'.).) bad never 
existed. Tlie ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
has there the authority ut' the common 
law, of which that juiisdiction is itself a 
part. Accordingly the rcclcsiastical juris¬ 
diction will be found to bear direetiy and 
without any interniption from the temporal 
courts upon lay impiopriators, and upon 
laymen composing the body of parishioners, 
in regard of their respective obligations to 
tlie repairs of the chanrel and of the 
church. On tiie lay rector is expressly 
entailed by the reason of the thing, by the 
very nature and constitution of an appro¬ 
priation, the duty of the chancel repairs; - 
the change of an ecclesiastical appropria¬ 
tion, fo[^ sndi all at^propriations originally 
were; into a' lay fte, erfiWes no difference 
112 
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in the lavr or in thc^ .jorisdiction on the 
snbjecty otherwise tha)a ittiat for the ob* 
vioas r«Mon ot its interfering with a civil 
right, tlie profits of,the lay-fee cannot be 
sequestered by the ecclesiastical court, as 
may those of the spiritual rector. In a'l 
other respects ecciesiastical censures fur 
noii-repah;s ipay be followed up into tlirir 
conseq^nces as fully in the case of lay as 
of spiritual rectories. Aud in regal d to 
the obligation of paiisliionci-s to repair tlie 
body of the churcii, tlie custom on which 
it is founded, tiiough succeeding to one 
that allotted tlic duty otherwise, may be 
traced back much furthei than a custom to 
be legal ueeil be traced, namely, to the 
Laws of Canute, where it is spoken of as 
already siibsisling.” P. 31). 

“ But what siiall be said of that still 
more ancient and far more important point 
of Clinrch discipline which attaches to the 
laity also, and is noticed in the present set 
of Articles, the discipline in legard to 
moral oifetices? * Primitive,’ nssiiicdly it 
is at all events, and * godly’ it must ovgr 
bg when administered on right principles 
and in fit cirrnnistauccs; whence then is 
it so gen^Uy neglected? Now, not to 
speak of otiier causes wliicb are beside the 
present purpose, it is certain that no friend 
to troth, or to the liberty of the subject, 
can lament that legislative interposition 
which put an end do the oath ex-officio 
and purgation in eWnimoZ suits,as all cases 
pro salnto aniinm necessarily are, can la¬ 
ment that tliose who present, should, if 
tbeir presentments are to be listoued to, 
be put to legal proof of offences wliitdi ai c 
supposed on the face of them to have 
given scandal by their puhliritt/. Next, 
tb^ transfer of the official duty of present¬ 
ment from tiic pai ishiouers generally, or 
from a certain niuuber of them, as was the 
ancient practice, to the churchwardens, has 
materially altered the circuinstanres under 
which presentments for moral ufTences 
now are made; and it is a f ict that of the 
causes of this description which come 
under the cognisance of the ecclesiastical 
courts, Uie greater number are prompted 
by motives to wliicb no court would know¬ 
ingly lend itself; and to wliicli Uie inte¬ 
rests of religion and morality do not re¬ 
quire that it should. Further, since it 
appears from the (?ommina^n Service, 
whiph diiti'S with the earliest part of our 
LKiirgy, that the want of a proper per¬ 
sonal l^nt penance was even then expe- 
riimeed and deplored, how much must tbo 
neeesiMily .and with this the difficulUps of 
establMMOfl it be .aug^inantqd at tliis dis¬ 
tance of time, were if only from the cir- 


comstance of our having been so long with¬ 
out it i fironi increased irreligion and pro¬ 
faneness, and'a proportionate on willing¬ 
ness to submit to the proper spiritual 
remedy. Whether any effectnal system 
of t'liristian discipline could, in tiie pre¬ 
sent condition of things, be establislied for 
immoralities, wbicli temporal laws eitheir 
do not diiectly reach, or reach only in the 
way that coiniimtatioii of penance an¬ 
ciently did, that is, without reclaiming the 
offender, or edifying others,* we are not 
here concerned to enquire*; while we 
wonld willingly return to that primitive dis¬ 
cipline in this respect, which the papal 
abuses of it interrupted, and which has 
never'been propeily restored, the very 
nature of the obstacles will suggest wliat it 
is the clergy, who, by the 113tli canon, 
not less tlmii the churchwardens, are en¬ 
gaged ill such cases to present, may still 
hope to effect liy their presentments. 
Wherever then there is legal proof, wliere- 
cver the crime is considerable and recent, 
wherever the scandal is general throughout 
the parish, it may be picsnnied that the 
parisliiniiers will be ready to support the 
churchwardens, aivl the presentment should 
be made; fur then, in the sense, though not 
in .the letter, tlie ancient practice of the 
pdrishioiieis themselves presenting will be 
revived; but the putting down in pre¬ 
sentment papers, as the chnrchwardens arc 
now in the habit of doing, the supposed 
offences of their neighbours, of wliich, if 
real, neither tliey nor thi parishioners 
have due proof, and which they are not 
prepared to prosecute in the ecclesiastical 
court, is worse than useless. Ttic word of 
(Jort however * searches deeper,’ says 
Bishop Taylor, ‘ than the laws of men; 
and many things will he hard to be proved 
by the measures of courts, which are easy 
enough to be observed by the watchfnl 
and diligent eye and ear of the guide of 
souls ;* and it is certain, reverend brethren, 
tliat in lesser instances, our liabitual per¬ 
severing duebarge^of the pastoral duties, 
our example still more, will often super¬ 
sede the occasion ibr what would be at¬ 
tended with so much difficulty, and affiml 
so little probability of reform or edifica¬ 
tion as ecclesiastical censures for ordhiaty 
immoralities. 

** Under the head of Uic laity, farther 1 
hardly need insist on what 1 presume to be 
siiffidently obvions, tliat over tlie cliurdi- 
^rdens, thongfa laymen, the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is admitted to eztedd in a 
peculiar and specific sense; ioasninch as 
no jurisdiction could exist vrithont a direct 
an^ritf over its owfl officeifi P, 45 , 
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« Obedience to tlie discipline of tbe 
Church then is neitlier a vagne indefinite 
feeling, of nnceitaiu application, which 
may be, and is relaxed, as fancy or pre¬ 
vailing opinions may inciiiio the individual 
who is hound to it, nor is it a servile, iin- 
inteJhgenl principle, wiiich, where the 
sense and spirit of the rule have passed 
into other channels, insists on the indiscri¬ 
minate performance of tbe latter. The 
Church of England claims only a sort and 
a degree of obedience, which a liberally 
educated clergy may well bestow; im¬ 
poses no undue restraint itppn tbe liberty, 
wherewith as Christians, and as ministers 
of bis Gospel, Christ himself hath made os 
free. Iteusoii and authority may be ad¬ 
duced fur what we continue and for what 
we disnse; fur what is not contained in 
the Canons of 1G03, or in the Rubric, for 
what is claimed of the clergy, for what is 
claimed of the laity; and it is by tlie 
* Laws Ecclesiasticid,’ in this tlieir full 
and definite sense, namely, as grounded in¬ 
deed in the civil and tbe canon laws, but 
as comprising only sneb pai Is of them as 
may be exercised lieic consistently with the 
coiiunoii and the statdtc law, that tiic arti¬ 
cles now delivered to you* have been modi¬ 
fied. Not that these articles general a^d 
parochial contain enquiries upon all the 
poiiiLs of our discipline, but only on those 
which are of primary inipoitauce, or arc 
ill most danger of being overlooked. There 
arc points in fact, respcctiug ourselves, to 
which enquiries of this kind can never 
reach; and the questions put respecting 
the cicigy 1 consider myself as proposing 
to Uiemselves in tlic way of rcoicmbrati- 
cers, (as who amongst us lias not need to 
be reminded ?) rather than to^Uie church¬ 
wardens in tlie way of enquiry; although 
the canon, and usage interpretative of the 
fsinon, suppose tliat the enquiry is directed 
generally. 

And now, in conclusion of this brief 
review of so extensive a subject as disci¬ 
pline, 1 may ask surely whether, bounded 
as it inaiiifiestly is in its exercise among 
ourselves, and in tbe present day, what 
yet remains of it can excito reasonable 
distrust even in the laity; whether to argue 
against the discipline of the Church of 
England in tbe degree in which it now 
•ubsists, be not to argue against its very 
existence. And in regard to our oum 
views of it, Reverend Brethren, how shall 
we be prepared to counteract the attempts 
perpetnally aimed against the doctrines of 
the Church tliroii^ tbe medium of its dis¬ 
cipline, if even to'aurtelvex that discipline 
bediB^tefiilj.orvdiatvritt bemircondi* 


tioD, if while the Kcfs by wliitif we nre ' 
surrounded distingqisli themselves 1^ a set¬ 
tled and exact iiitchial government, sneh 
as is more or less essential to the welfare of 
every religious body, we, from whatever 
cause, disclaim, or in practice disregard ' 
it i Cautious, no doubt, tbe governois of 
our Church will be, not to insist on it 
intemperately as to the manner, or iueor- 
rcqtly, and therefore in the end indefen¬ 
sibly as to the substance. The times are 
confessedly not suited, I know not that 
any times arc so, for the exercise of disci¬ 
pline in the invidions, yet not absolutely 
unaiitlioriaed sense in Which some would 
still appear to unden>t.tnd it; but neither * 
is it a time for making the experiment 
with /unv small a poition of it the fair 
frame of oiir EcclesiasUcal Polity may 
consist. As little are we at liberty to ne¬ 
glect the requiring and enforcing, if need 
be, on those who injustice and equity are 
bound to it, the repair of these material 
fabrics. Their decay may prove not the 
emblem alone, but the occasion of a dimi¬ 
nished attacliineut to the Established Re¬ 
ligion.” P.51. 

The remainder of tbe Charge is 
chiefly devoted to a brief exposition 
of the law upon several points that 
have been recently under oiscussion; 
viz. the publication and republica¬ 
tion of banns, the right of presiding 
in vestry, and the claim to pulpit 
cloth ; and, in conclusion, the Arch¬ 
deacon directs the especial notice of 
his clergy to the present state and 
exertions of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to the 
Clergy Orphan Society, and to the 
Society for the Enlargement of 
Churches and Chapels; and lastly, to 
the establishment of Clerical Lend¬ 
ing Libraries, in each of the seven 
Visitation Calls of bis Archdeaconry. 
Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into detail upon any of these 
questions; but such of our readers 
as refer to the Charge itself will 
find them discussed by tKe Arch¬ 
deacon with' his usual ability. 

We are not informed whether the 
Archdeacon has completed and is¬ 
sued the Book of Articles for Paro¬ 
chial Visitation to which he alludes 
in this Charge, and which he bad 
promised in his general Articles, 
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which have already appeared in our 
work.^ But we trivit<t|iat when the^ 
arc printed he will not confine their 
circulation to the parishes within his 
own jurisdiction, llis two Cbar^^es 
explain the principles, and establish 
the authority of the ecclesiastical 
law; the Book of Articles, already 
distributed, contains a pwrt of its 
application; and we have no doubt 
that the remainder will be perspicu- 
oiiriy unfoljded in the more extensive 


woric whfcdi has been promised.—^ 
Nothing can be more useful than 
parochial visitations; ami when the 
business of them is facilitated by a 
set of systematic queries, and the 
Clergy and parochial officers are, 
by the same means, made-acquainted 
with their respective duties, we may 
hope to see such visitations more 
frequent than they have hitherto 
been. 


MR. BROUGHAM’S BILL. 


Wb have received the following 1et> 
ter from the Author of Plain 
Thoughts upon Mr. Brougham's 
BilU’* The writer' does us no more 
than justice when he acquits us of 
any intentional misrepresentatiou of 
hb meaniug. That we may not be 
guilty of a second unintentional 
error, he shall very readily be per¬ 
mitted to speak for himself; but we 
must beg leave to say in our own 
vindication, that, though be must 
unquestionably be the best judge of 
bis own meaning, and the best in¬ 
terpreter of bis own expressions, we 
apprehend that many of his readers 
Iwve faUen into the same error as 
owselves. 

the Remetnbraneer. 

Sir, 

Though am mithor has no right to 
chum the privilege of replying in' 
your'pages to any criticism which 
you. may lumafd on his works, yet, 
an n'correspondeoti 1 trust, yon will 
allow’*'*A Plate Englishman” to- 
state hb- owni sentimen^^ and to- 
rectify some unintentional misrepve- 
aentations which you- have -giveot of 
lu8>o|pnions«( 

IHi j^nc; test- Number,, I* ate de- 
annbed'aa advocatteg n-ParUateteite- 
^ the leadteg So-- 


cieties of National Education; where¬ 
as it was the professed object of my 
pamphlet to deprecate all Parlia¬ 
mentary interference either with 
Churchmen or Dissenters, in their 
respective mod$» of instructing the 
lower orders. It appeared to me, 
to* be a subject on which legislative 
enactments were more likely to do 
harm than good; and accordingly, I 
endeavoured to shew that the grand 
leading maxims of commercial and 
political science, were strictly appli¬ 
cable to the coDclusions which I 
had formed. 

But deeming it probable that the 
principle of non-interference would, 
notwithstanding, be sacrificed to an 
intermeddling and officious policy-— 

I ventured to suggest, that, if this 
should he the ease, it would be bet¬ 
ter to make a pecuniary gfrant to 
both these Societies; than to eh- 
denvour'to amalgamate them, as Mr. - 
Brougham has proposed, by bring¬ 
ing together the most opposite and 
discordant materiab. Now, surely, 
Sir, this-ia a very' diffievent thing' 
from adtocating>a>'gnttfr; either tS' 
theNBtfomiror t6 the British and* 
Foreign School Sbhtety. If is quite 
in the teeth' of my Amdamental 
principle, tlwt any-grant should' be* 
made to eUbcr-Sooiety ^ (teif ff Pah- 
liammt uriih imeifita; then; ii^apfc ' 
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peaiB to me,^otl every»accoiUit, ^ 
peiieni that the i^rant abo^ld be 
made to because it would 

raise a very great odium against us, 
to compel Pissenters to pay tor 
those Schools, to which the;^ could 
not conscientiously seud their chil¬ 
dren. 

It is my earnest hope, however, 
that no grant will be mode, cither 
to Cliiircbnieu or Dissenters; con¬ 
vinced, us 1 am, that Public Educa¬ 
tion should depend on public opi> 
nion, and be upheld and supported 
by voluntary contributions. It is 
strange, indeed, that Mr. Broughfim, 
who thinks he has discovered so 
many abuses amongst our aucient 
endowments, should now be desirous 
of filling the country with hosts of 
new ones. But you must not call 
me au enemy to “ Parochial Schools.” 


1 am their euemy only when they are 
made dependent on the ParishRates. 
Let every Parish, which can support 
a school, if you please, have its ae* 
parate school-room ; (though it ap> 
pears to me, that, in many instances, 
this is needlessly multiplying ex¬ 
penses)—but let the welfare of the 
school be made dependant on its 
merits; and let the interest of the 
school be kept up by the voluntary 
aid of the parishioners. Tliis is the 
only method of perpetuating a sys. 
tciii of real and practical Education 
amongst the poor—of Such Educa¬ 
tion, at least, as is calculated to 
support our civil and ecclesiastical 
goveinmeut, as it appears to 

A Pi^AiN Englishman. 

Bath, March 2, 1821. 
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SCHOOLS AT BOMBAY. 

At the annual meeting on the 14th 
Feb. last, the Hon. M. Elpliipstope, 
Goverapr of Bombay, attended tbe 
public examination, as President of 
the Institution, togetiiier with 
the Lady Colville, Lsdy Pa¬ 
troness, distidbuted n^dals and ce- 
wartls of merit to the boys and girls. 
Tl^e meeting, wbiph was very nume¬ 
rous respectable* expressed 
themselves highly fnati^ed with the 
aW^ance ^ pro^iency oC the 
childi;ea* a^ re.fii9i:4etl'their tegti^< 


ninny of obligation to Mr. and Mn> 
Cooper, who continue to give the 
Society very great satisiactioa in 
every respect. To their experience 
and industry the school is much ia^ 
debted; Mrs. Cooper, in addition 
to her regular duties as matron to 
the boy’s school, has lent most va¬ 
luable assistance in modelling the 
girls* school; and ctf tlie exertions 
and success of Mr. Cooper it wiH 
be a high testimony to Bay, -that at 
the public examination forty boys 
or more recited, to the evident gra- 
tiheation of the meeting, the whole 
of the ** Chief Truths.” 

At this meeting it was determined, 
in cQUsequetme of the proficiency 
exhibited by the boys, to form at 
School a ‘Kbrary of usefnl and 
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entertaining books, for their general 
instruction and amusement. A sub¬ 
scription exceeding one hundred 
pounds was immediately made, and 
the money has since been remit- 
•ted to Messrs. Rivingtons, with an 
order for the books. 

The District Committee presented 
the library with a set of the books 
and tracts of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

A District School at Broach, in 
Guzerat, under the siiperiiitendance 
of the Rev J. Carr, Chaplain of 
Surat, has been added to the list; 
and it is hoped that before the end 
of the year another District School 
will be formed at Pooiiah, the capi¬ 
tal of the late Peishaw’s territorit's, 
under the superintendancc of the 
Rev. T. Robinson, the Chaplain of 
Poonah. The District Schools under 
this Society arc schools formed at 
out stations under the chaplains for 
the Education of Christian Chil¬ 
dren : they are all on the National 
System; they arc open also to 
natives who may wish to learn Eng- 
Ibh, many of whom attend them, 
and make no objection to continiung 
in classes with the other hoys, or to 
reading the National School tracts, 
excepting of course such ns more 
immediately expound the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. 

But the most important proceed¬ 
ings for the present year, regard the 
further extension of native schools. 
This work was commenced in Au¬ 
gust, 1818; and a few schools for 
the natives of the island, were then 
instituted, which have answered on 
the whole as well as could be ex¬ 
pected: in these, however, English 
only has hitherto been taught, and 
it is evident that to accomplish any 
good and extensive effect, the na¬ 
tives must be taught )h their own 
languages. The great difficulty, 
and that which has hitherto deterred 
U8 from doing this, is the want of 
school books in those languages ; 
for it is astonishing, how little the 
natives possess- of literary works of 


any kind. The Sociely for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge have lately 
voted the District Committee here 
one hundred pounds towards pub¬ 
lishing some of their books and 
tracts in the native languages; and 
the Committee felt encouragement 
to consider the question of taking 
up native schools themselves; but 
on mature consideration, they 
thought that there wefre many ob¬ 
stacles to this object being success¬ 
fully pursued by them; ^nd the 
Education Society being already 
engaged in it, they communicated 
their recommendation to that So¬ 
ciety to take up the education of 
natives on a more extensive scale, 
and to make it a separate branch of 
the Institution. The Managing 
Committee most readily complied 
with this recommendation, and pro¬ 
posed some resolutions for the pur¬ 
pose, which were submitted to a 
general ineetihg on the 10th of Au¬ 
gust ; and with some alterations 
were adopted. The Governor him¬ 
self, Mr. Elphinstone, presided at 
this meeting, and by his presence, 
his intimate knowledge of the na¬ 
tives, and his earnest iulerest for 
the promotion of the object, gave 
weight to the proceedings, and will 
materially contribute to their suc¬ 
cess. The Presidency of Bombay 
labours under very groat disadvan¬ 
tages. Until the last few years it 
has been an English city only, sur¬ 
rounded by a continent in the pos¬ 
session of native powers. It is 
natural, therefore, that these natives 
being only very lately subject to the 
British, and having had compara¬ 
tively but little intercourse with Eu¬ 
ropeans, should feel at first suspi¬ 
cious : great caution is consequently 
necessaiy in all places^ especially in 
those taken from the late Peishaw*s 
and Mahratta government. Again 
the hitherto small number of civil 
servants under* this Presidency has 
rendered a college less necessary; 
their greatly increased numbers 
now seem to require such an esta- 
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blishment: a college wilt naturally 
invite here natives of letters, who 
will become themselves acquainted 
with our superior'knowledge, and 
materially assist in translating and 
publishing such English works as 
we may be anxious of making known 
to them. ' At present, therefore, we 
must rely principally on the kind¬ 
ness and zeal of :i few Europeans 
for our chief support in iniproviug 
native education. 


OBITUARY. 

We omitted to register in our 
obituary of the inontli of May last 
(the period w'licn the distressing 
intelligence reached this country) 
the death of Dr. Mu)usely, first 
Archdeacon of Madras. His loss 
was a most severe one to the district* 
placed under his spiritual su]>eria- 
tendance, and was so felt and ac¬ 
knowledged throughout that ])re. 
sidency. Having obtained a copy 
of the inscription prepared for a 
moniiiucut to his memory, now ex¬ 
ecuting by Flaxuiau, to go out to 
India, we gladly avail ourselves of 
the means thus aftbrded us of re¬ 
pairing our delicicucy towards the 
deceased, and of making, moreover, 
so aifvantagcous a reparation to our 
classical readers.— 


Hoc Mar mure 

Viri venerandi Johannis Mouslej 
S. T. F. 

Collegii Balliulcnsis olim Socii 
Priiui Archididcoiii iMadras«*nsis 
ISTemoriam servandam voliiit 
8uauu4ue Pietatem tradenda!:i 
Posteris 

C(etiisC!liii<>ti.inorum Madrasensiiim. 
Is fuit oris viiUusquc habitus 
Ea sennoiiis et gestus verccuiidia 
Qiim Di\iiiius qiiiddara ct veca 
('lirEtiaiiuin 
1*1 a? se fere bat. 

Eruditio varia 

111 Literis ISaciis sane magua 
In Oncntalibus .siiinma. 

Ad \iiaiii utiibralilem Nature 
couipaialus 

Ad negotia tnnteri ncc segms nec 
iiiliahdis. 

Judiciiiiii sanuiu e\qm£>ituiii 
pcrspicax 

Mens cuiistans rectiqiie teuax. 
Ecclesim Anglicanu} si qiii> alius 
Pidus alumnus. 

Cujiis Jura ct Aiictoritafein 
£a sustinuit comitate et priulentia 
IJt apud iuvidos invidiam uou 
coiiilarit 

Faventes acriore studio devinxeriL 
Lelhali ingravesccutc iiioiho 
Suiuniis doluribus afi'ectiis 
Niliil se pati piofcssiis esL 
Nisi quodjuvaiite Deo 
i^aluti cundiicerct iCtoniic. 
Aiiimaui Ciinslo redtiidil 
Die \XXI Aiigiisli 
Ana*) F.edenqitorU MDt't'(.'.XIX 
.Etalis XLVllI. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLlGENf’E. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tlie rev. Samuel Butler, D.D. head¬ 
master of Shrewsbury school, to the arcb- 
deacoury of Derby. The rev. Dr. Lau¬ 
rence Gardner, to tlie living of St. Phillip's, 

Remembrancer, No. 20. 


BirminghaiB, and the rev. J. T. Law, son 
of the bishop of Ciicster, to the mastership 
of St. John's Ilospilri, Lichfield, all va- 
.cant by the death of the rev. Dr. Outram ; 
patron, the bisbop of Lichfield and Co¬ 
ventry. 

K k 
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The rev. Carew Thomat Klers, to the 
rectory of Rishangles, Suffolk, vacated by 
the death of hie uncle, the rev. Peter Elere. 

The rev, Mr. Siwons, appointed head- 
maser ; and the rev. Rich. Thomas, to be 
iindcr-master of the free grammar school, 
at Lincoln, 

The rev. W, Jennings, of East Gars ton 
Vicarage, Berks, to the living of Baydun, 
Wilts; patron, Sir Francis Biirdclt, bait. 

The rev. Matthew Barnett, of Market 
Kasen, to tlie vicarage of Nortli Willing¬ 
ham, Lincolnshire; patron, A. lionchcrett, 
£sq. Willingham house. 

The rev. C. Miisgravc, A.M. fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, to the vicar¬ 
age of W'liitkirk, Yorkshire. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has ap¬ 
pointed the rev. J. W'hitlaker, M.A. fel¬ 
low of St. John's college, Cambridge, one 
of his grace’s domestic chaplains. 

Rev. T. H. I.owe, M.A. virar of Grim- 
ley, to the second portion of the rectory of 
Holgnte, Salop; pation, the bishop of 
Woicester. 

The rev. James Giftard prcM'ntcd to the 
vicarage of Cabouro, Luicohisliire; pa- 
tioii, Lord Yai borough. 

UN IVERSIT Y I NTF.LLIGE NC K. 

Oxford, Feb, —On Satin day List, 
the lion. Philip Henry Abbot, second son 
of Tjord Culclicstcr, and sfudeiit of Clirist 
rhiircb, was elected scholar on the Vinc- 
rian foundation, vacated by the death of 
Mr. Larkins, of University college. 

Tuesday last, the following degiecs wcrc 
ennferred: 

Msstfr of Arts.—R ev. John Dela- 
field, Oiiel college. 

BACiinT.mi OF Arts.—G eorge Heii- 
eage Walker Hencage, student of Christ 
church. 

March .3.—Monday last, the Rev. Oias. 
Hyde Wollaston, M.A. of King’s col¬ 
lege, and the rev. Wm. Pearsr, of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, were admitted 
tul emtdem. 

The rev. Daniel Davies, B.D. fellow of 
Jesns college, was admitted doctor in di¬ 
vinity; and Capel Core, esq. of Chiist 
church, was admitted bachelor of arts, 
grand compounder. 

On Tluirsday last, Francis Stonehewer 
Newbold, esq. B.A. of Brasenose college, 
was elected a fellow of that society. 

March 10.—On Saturday last the fol¬ 
lowing degrees were confened: 

Masters of Arts.— llie Rev. Charles 
Goddard, archdeacon and prebendary of 
Ibc cathedral church of Lincohi, and one 


of hii Majesty's ciiaplains in drdinary, 
Cliiist chiireh, by decree of convocation; 
—Francis Baring, Clirist church. 

B.VCHIU.ORS OF Arts. —^Thomas Kem- 
nis, St. Albau-hall; John Wm. Lockwood, 
Mayo Short, students of Christ church; 
John Hunter Hornby, student of Christ 
church; Robert Burr Bourne, B.A. and 
Win. Cotton Kisley, B.A. fellow of New 
college, weie adinitled collectors of the 
determining bdchelors. 

On Thursday last, at twoo'vlurk, in full 
convocation were unanimously voted and 
sealed, two huinhle petitions to bo pre¬ 
sented to the right hoiioiii able the house of 
commons of tli<* united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, piayiug that tlie laws 
by which persons professing the Kuinati 
Catholic 1 eligon are precluded from sitting 
in parliament, and holding certain civil 
and military offices, may not be repealed. 

March 17.—On .Saturday last, in full 
convocation, an uiianiiiioiis vote was pass¬ 
ed, for insei ting the name of his late Ma¬ 
jesty, King George the Third, of blessed 
memory, in the list of hciicfactois of Uiis 
university. 

Oil 'rimrsdav'last, the rev. (’has. Lloyd, 
B.D. simleiit of tlhrist clinreh, preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn, and one of the domestic 
chaplains to his Grace the Archlnsliop of 
Caiitcrhuiy, was admitted doctoi in di¬ 
vinity. 

On Wednesday, Mr. C.W.W. Eyion, ot 
.Icsiis college, was elected scholar of that 
.soi'iety. 

At a niectiiig of the inhabitants of Pid- 
ihngtoii, in this cuiiiily, the icv. Mr. Cleo- 
bury, of Pembroke eollege, in this uni¬ 
versity, was elected perpetual ciiiatc of 
Uiut place. 

M.irch ^4.—^Thursday last, Mr. James 
Holcombe, of Jesus college, was elected 
fiillow of that .soricty. 

Tuesday last the following degrees were 
conturred: 

Mastsiis of Arts.- - Rev. John Wallis, 
Exeter collegn , rev. James Came, Oriel 
college. 

BACiiEr.OK OF Arts.—W iiliaiii Clarke, 
Magdalen lull. 

Cambridge, Feb. H’2. —Wm. Broogli- 
am, esq. B.A. of Jesus eollege, has b^n 
elected fellow of that society. 

March 2. — The following gentlemen 
were on Wednesday, admitted to (ho un¬ 
dermentioned degrees: 

Doctor in Physic. —J. Elliotsoii, of 
Jesus college. 

Bachelors in Divinity. —• Rev. W, 
Kell, of St. John’s college. 

Bachelors in Civu Law.—W.C. Cor- 
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ties, of Trinity hall, and W. Arccdeckiie, 
of St. Jolin’i college. 

Masters of Arts. —^The rev. C. Wol- 
ston, of St. John’s college, and the rev. J. 
Roby, of Enniniiel college. 

The rev. J. Lodge, M. \. fellow of iMiig- 
dalen college, was on Wednesday l.ist, 
elected a foiindatiou fellow of that society. 

At an oidinAtioii, liolden by the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, in the chapel of Chiist’S 
college, on Sunday last, the following 
gentleiiicii w*-re ordained Deacons: — 
Charles George Ruddock Festing, Edward 
Cowell Brice, B.A. Edward CintisKemp, 
M.A. of St. Joint's college, Cambridge; 
Joseph H.iytlinrnc, B. V. St. Mary hall, 
Oxford; Win. Samuel Farr W'llder, B.A. 
Cains college, Cambridge; Joseph Mark* 
ham Pany, B.A. with letters deinissoiy 
fiom the Bishop of Hereford. 

March—Thiee new Ciaicii scholat- 
ships, uf 60/. a ye.ir having been latelv in¬ 
stituted, piusnanl to a decree of the iligli 
Court of ('lianceiy, fiuin the e^lateh lie- 
qiieathed hy Lord Craven, for the rcwaid 
of classical leaimiiginthe university, sub¬ 
ject to the same rcgiil^itions as the two 
former Ciaven scliolai.ships; these piizos 
have been eontesU'd in an examination by 
twenty-five eandidates: they weio adjudg¬ 
ed on Tiicsd.iy to G.*orge l^iig, 'iliomas 
Babiiigton M.icanlay, and Henry Malden, 
all htiidciits of Triuity rolhge, whose 
names arc mentioned in llieir alpluhetic il 
order, it bvin-: the opininn of the exinii- 
ners that their niciits were ef|u.il. It was 
declared, at tlie same time, that rhe ineiics 
of Mr. Win. Htiiry Marriott, .)f Trinity 
college, weic viry nearly equal to those of 
the siiccrssf.il c.\n(lidate«. 

John Hiishand, esq. B.A. of iManilalen 
college, wpas elected last week a fellow of 
that* .society. 

Mr. Robert .Samuel Battisrombe and Mr. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, of King's college, 
were on Wednesday last admitted fellows 
of that Society. 

On the same day, tlie following gcutle> 
men were admitted Bachelors of Arts; 
.Salisbury Dunn and John Willis, of St. 
John’s college ; Nathaniel Thomas Royse, 
of Corpus Christi college; John Cress- 
well, of Oathciine hall; and Thomas Stan¬ 
ley, of Magdalen college. 

Lord Vernon has appointed the rev. C. 
Musgrove, fellow of Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge, one of his lordship's domestic 
cbapluns. 

March 16.—At a congregation of this 
university, on Monday last, petitions were 
voted to both bouses of parliament againsb 
the Roman Catholic bill* 


■ Bed/ordshirf-^Surrfif, 

At a congregation on Monday last, tite 
following gentlemen were admitted : 

Bachelors of Arts. — John Henty 
M. Liixnioure, of St. John’s college ; John 
Smith, of St. John’s college, and John 
Cresswell, of Catharine h.’ill. 

On Wednesday last tlic following gen¬ 
tlemen were admitted to degrees : 

Mssters of Arts.— The lion. Leiand 
Noel, of Trinity college ; John Hamilton, 
esq. of .St. John's college; and Oiarles 
Manneis Rich Noiinan, esq. of St. John’s 
college. 

BteuKEOR OF Arts.—H enry Trael, of 
Trinity college. 

BEnFORDsuiRR.—M.iriied, at Henlow, 
tlie rev. W. S. Chalk, of Barton, in this 
county, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
rev. Thomas Gregory, vicar of Hcii« 
low. 

th siiinii \Nw.—Died, at his father’s 
rcsideiii'e, at fTtveiton, the rev. C'liristo- 
plier 'riicxioii, curate of Walton on the 
Hill, near lavcrpool, aged 27. 

Di.voxshiiie.—D ied, at Exeter, the 
rev. Chaih's B. Daniel, M.A. fellow of 
King's college, Cambridge. 

Kent. —Died, at Bromley, in tlie 64th 
year of his age, the rev. William Girdle- 
stone, lector of Kelliiig cum Sallhoiise. 

LfN'roLNsHinr.. — Died, .at 'Ectfonf, 
near Hoincastle, in the 6.6th year of Ins 
age, the rev. John Dyinokc, rector of 
Brmkhill, Lincolnshire, second son of the 
Idtr Hnii. John Dyniokc, of that place. 

Norfolk. —Died, at .Shelton parson¬ 
age. in this county, the rev. Charles Saw¬ 
yer Parris. 

Did], in the 64th year of Ins age, the 
rev. R. Eaton Krnwnc, of F.lsing Hall, in 
tins county. 

OxFoRnsiiiRb.—Died, the rev. .1. C. 
Townsend, rector of Alkcrton, iii tins 
comity. 

SoMERSETsiriRF..—TIio lov. Mr, J. M. 
Rogeis, of Beikley, has given 2001. to- 
wai^s the fund for building the new 
church at Frome ; 8001. towards the en¬ 
dowment of it, and 1501. more to enable 
the committee to obtain a farther grant 
from the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. 

Died, at Weacombe House, the rev. 
L. H. Luxton, B.A. prebendary of Wells, 
minister of Taunton St. James, and of 
Ash Priors in this county, and vicar of 
Holcombe Burnell, Devon, and for many 
years an active magistrate in this county. 

Surrey.— Married, at Beddington, the 
rev. G. R. Mountain, vicar of North Kel. 
scy, Norfolk, and third son of the lord 
bishop of Qaebec, to Catiutrintj youngest 
K k 2 
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daughter of tbc late T. [lencbliff, esq. of 
Mitcham. 

WARWiqiBiiiHK—The interment of 
the remains of the late Dr. Ontram, at 
Birmingham, was attended by the cleigy 
and magistrates of the town, by a nii- 
mcroiui body uf the most re-spertah'e of 
the inhabitants, and by the niiiiisler» and 
principal lucnihrrs of almost every de¬ 
scription of leiigions commnuion in the 
place. 

Information hasiug Intc!> reached the 
magistrates of a design to hreak into and 
rob the parish chin eh ot Shenstoiie, near 
l^ichficUi, dining the night, two active 
officers concealed themselves there, when 
about twelve o'clock the depredators hav¬ 
ing opened the lioois, pioceedcd to ic- 
move the books from the pulpit and lead¬ 
ing desk, blit ivinist rctinning with their 
baoty two of thaiii ueie seiKed by the of¬ 
ficers, nn<l the thiid escaped. 

YoiiKsiilKE.-—Died, at Inn house, in 
Halifax, the icv. sir 'riioniav Huitun, b.iit. 
lector of Bailnworlh, near Pontefract, and 
formerly of Hoiindell ll.ill, m this county, 
and of Ohadderton, lyiiicdsliire. 

In, and near London. 

Died, in the poor Iioti.se, of St. Giles's 
ill the Fields, the rev. Mr. Platcll, for- 
merly of Trinity college, Cambridge, ba¬ 
chelor of civil law, and late eiirate of 
l..yen, in Hampshire. Being without any 
engagement daring the last three ycais, 
he sunk into the most abject distress. His 
death was ultimately occasioned hy a 


wound in the fbot which liad been toe 
long neglected. 

WALES. 

Died, at Llandafi', in his 80lh year, the 
rev. W. Davies, vicar of Lkinartli, Mon- 
month.sliire, and upwards of forty yeara 
one of the vicars ciiural of Llandafi* catlie- 
dial. 

Die I, at Beaiiniaris, the rev. Hugh 
Davies, B. k. F.L.S. iii the 8sd year of liii 
age, author of WcMi Uotanology, &c. 

At Itarmouth, aged .‘12, the rev. T. Ed¬ 
wards, curate of Llanaber, Meriouetlisliire, 
and LlangaiTo, Anglesey. 

Died, the rev. John Giabb, of Pres¬ 
teigne, Radnor.shii'c. 

('linicli Union Society, in the diocese uf 
St. David’s, Iii*’!.—The following pre- 
iniiinio arn prfi]insed for the society's pi izu 
stilijerts of this year. 

i. .V prcimiim of ,Wl. (by benefaction) 
for the best essay on the Scripture duc- 
Iriiies of Adiilteiy and Divorce; and on 
the iriminal cliaraeter and pniikshnient of 
adultery by the ancient laws of C^igland 
and other roiiiiti'ies. 

V. A premium of 251. for the best essay 
an the Inflnonce of a Moral Life on our 
Judgment ni Matters of Faith. If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doeti iiic whether it be of God." John vii. 
17." 

The essays arc to be sent directed to 
the rev. William Moi^an, vicarage, Aberg- 
willy, near Cdrinaitlicn, on or before the 
last day of July next, wilii the names of 
the writers, in a sealed paper, inscribed 
with the motto of the essay. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATION.S. 


The Female Character. A Sermon, 
preaclied in tlie Parish Ciinrch of St. 
James, Westminster, on the IStli of Fe- 
briiaty, 18;;i, being Septiiagcsima Sunday, 
in behalf cvf the Biiilingtnn Female Charity 
School. By Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop 
lit K'l'el.ic ..lid Kilfeiioia. 8vo, Is. od. 

A ScroiOii, preurdted at the Con<ecia- 
tion of the Richt Rev. Thomas, Lord 
Bishop of Linieiirk, in the Chapel oT Tri¬ 
nity College, Dublin, on Sunday, Oeto- 
ber 8, 1880, By Charles R. Elriogton, 


D.D, M.R. l.A. Fellow of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. 8vo. Us, 

A Vindication of the Questions pro- 
jiosed by the Bishop of Peterborough to 
Candidates for Holy Orders, within liis 
Diocese, from the Objections contained 
III vaiioiis Pamphlets, more particiilaily in 
one intituled “ Episcopal Innovation ; or, 
the Te«t of Modern Orthodoxy,” See. 
With an Appendix, containing bis Lord- 
ship's Questions. By the Rev. William 
JcpIisoDy A.M, Qvo. 8s, 
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An Jnqiiirj into the Doctrines of Nfs> 
eessity and Predestination. By Edward 
Copleston, O.D, Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Prebendary of Rochester. 
Uvo. 7s. 6d. 

The Lite of William Sancrofl, Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from Original and scarce Documents. 
With an Appendix, containing Fur Prae- 
destinatiis, Moduiii Policies, and three 
Sermons. Also a Life of the learned 


Henry Wharton, and two Letters of Dr. 
Sanderson. By George D’Oyly, D.D. 
F.R.S. Domestic Cliaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Rector of Lara* 
beth, and of Sundtidge in Kent. 2 vols. 
8vo. ll. 4fS. 

The Signs and the Duties of the Times. 
A Letter fioma Country Clergyman to bis 
Parishioners. 8vn. 2s. 

Letters of Philopatris on Mr. Plunkett’s 
Bill. 8vo. Is. 


r. I T F. R A R Y I N T r. L LIG E N C E. 


WORKS IN rilE PRESS. 

$ipeedily will bo published, i^eetures on 
the Events of ihu Week of the Passion of 
our Blessed Lord and Saviour. By the 
Right Rev. Daniel Safidford, D.D. one 
of the Bishops of the Scutch Episcopal 
Church. 

A General View of the Doctrine of Re~ 
geneiation. By the Very Rev. tlie Dean 
of Chichestor. 

A new Edition of the first Volume of 
Sermons. By the Rev. Archdeacon Duii- 
beiiy, with Notes. 

A Third Vuluine of Sermons, By the 
Rev. Dr. Wilhain Baiiow, Prebendary of 
Southwell. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin will pnbbsh, next 
Alonth, ill Three Volumes, Royal Octavo, 


a Bibliognipliiral, Antiquarian, and Pic* 
tillcsqiii: Tour in Fiance and Germany. 

Seriiious. By tlie Rev. Thomas Boys, 
A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Coirelative Claims and Duties: or, an 
Essay on the Necessity of a Church Esta¬ 
blishment in a Christian Country. By the 
Rev. S. C. Wilks. 

PREPARlNn roK PimtlCATlON. 

Tlie Rev. Richard Grier, A.M, Author 
of the Answer to W’.u'd's Errata of Hie 
Protestant Bible, lias in a forward State a 
Reply to the Rev. Dr. Milner’s End of 
Religions Contioversy. 

A .Series of Views of the Ancient Castles 
of England, engraved by Woolnotli, from 
Drawings by Arnold, Blore, Fielding, and 
other Artists; the accompanying Letter- 
press by E. W. Biayley, Jnii. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Parliamentary proceedings of 
the past month are calculated to 
excite general and serious anxiety. 
In the House of Commons almost 
every national question of import, 
ance has breu discussed ; and more 
than one decision has been very 
different from what was expected. 
The Bill for disfranchising the 


Borough of Grampound, and trans¬ 
ferring the right of election to 
Leeds, has been sent to the House 
of Lords iu an amended shape, and 
seems calculated not only to obtain 
their approbation, but to satisfy all 
real and reasonable reformers, and 
to prove that the Constitution ai- 
ready possesse;* a safe and sufficient 
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reinecl;y for local disorders, and does 
not stand in any need of radical 
change. The army, 'as compared 
with that of last year, is diminished 
by about ten thousand men ; un<l 
vigorous eflurts were made b> a 
large party in the House of Com- 
raoiis to procure a still further re. 
duction. The proposal was for the 
present rejected, chiefly on account 
of the large amount of the forces 
required to garrison British colonies 
in diflerent parts of the world. 
But it is imagined that the efforts 
of the minority will be so far sue- 
cessfid, as to occasion a diminished 
estimate for the succeeding year; 
and it is probable that by a more 
economical system of governing the 
colonies, they may be enabled to 
contribute to their own defence in 
a much larger proportion than they 
do at present. 

The internal state and prospects 
of the country have also been re¬ 
peatedly discussed: the petitions 
complaining of agricultural distress 
have been referred to a committee ; 
and it has been determined to hring 
in a bill for repealing the additional 
duties upon malt. The two mca- 
surcs do not strike ns as remark, 
able for their consistency.—The 
committee, after mature delibera¬ 
tion, may very yiossibly resolve 
that there are other taxes of which 
the repeal would afl'ord a greater 
relief to agriculture; and at all 
events, while the whole suliject is 
umler investigation, we cannot com- 
prehend the propriety of dealing 
with one portion of it separately. 
The farmers imagine that the price 
of barley will rise when the addi¬ 
tional tax upon malt is repealed ; 
and they are likewise themselves 
great consumers of that article. 
But it will require some ingenuity 
to shew, that this particular tax is 
more burthensome to agriculture, 
than many others that might be 
mentioned; and it will he still more 
difficult to prove, that while the in¬ 
come and expenditure of the state 


are so nearly balanced, taxes to the 
amount of two millions can be safely 
repealed. To remove a general 
burden from the whole mass of our 
population, with the view of ]>1acing 
it exclusively on the shoulders of 
the fuiid-liolder, appcarii to he the 
favourite system of a few leading 
country geiitleincu; but it is justly 
reprobated by the majority on both 
sides of the house, and we sec no 
room to apprehend that it will be 
carried into effect. 

Another subject of great interest 
is the plan submitted by ISfr. Hume 
for a more {economical collection of 
the [nibiic revenue; and this ques¬ 
tion is also eiitrustcil t«) the care of 
n committee. It is not probable 
that the reduction under this head 
can be veiy considerable, but it is 
admitted by ministers themselves 
that some reduction is practicable, 
and the nation may reasonably ex¬ 
pect that it should be ellected with¬ 
out delay. 

While we differ mo^t decidedly 
from those who represent the whole 
hcxly of public oliiceis as overpaid, 
we are still ready to believe that 
many salaries may be curtailed; 
and that continual improvements 
and simplifications may be made in 
a business so extensive as the col¬ 
lection of fifty million*! (d* money. 
It is said that government ar»“ served 
at a clieaper rate than that at which 
private individuals can manage llicir 
property. But this results as a 
matter of course from the largeness 
of their dealings, and docs not afl'ord 
the shadow of an argument against 
the propriety and policy of further 
reduction. 

But the great measure nut of Uiis 
month merely, but of the session, 
and perhaps of the age, is Catholic 
Emancipation. The general ques¬ 
tion is too extensive to be entered 
upon here, and it has been too often 
discussed and is too well understood 
for us to feel any regret upon that 
score. But wc shall venture to 
hazard a few remarks upon the pe- 
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culiarities of the present plan. In 
the first place then we feel convinced 
that a large portion of our country* 
men have been taken by surprise. 
The question had' been agitated so 
often without making any material 
progress that it was supposed that 
a certain round of eloquent speeches 
would be all that the present intro¬ 
duction of it would jiroduce; and 
to this cause may certainly be attri¬ 
buted much of the apparent apathy 
of the country. In the second 
place, after it had been decided by 
a very small inajoiity to bring in the 
bills, neither the House of Commons 
nor the country have been allowed 
suilieient time for considering them. 
And though the sentiments of the 
Knglish Catholics may be taken on 
the whole as favourable, it seems 
mure and mure probable, that wlien 
tlie subject has been fully considered 
in Ireland, the Popish Bishops and 
clergy, if nut the laity also, will dis¬ 
approve of the ri'stnetioiis vvhieh it 
is intended to impose iqion them. 
A contrary opinion was warmly 
maintained by IMr. Plunkett; and 
his ehuracter stands so high that no 
one can question his sincerity. But 
the haste with which the bill has 
been jiresscdon seems to argue that 
there are some misgivings in his 
mind, and if it shall turn out at last, 
that he has Ix'cn allogelher d(‘ceiv- 
ed, and that Mr. Hnteliiuson, the 
member for Cork, has been duly au¬ 
thorized to declare that the great 
body of the Irish Catholic clergy 
arc hostile to the measure, will it 
not follow that the senliuicnts of 
these persons are imperfectly under¬ 
stood by their ablest and most suc¬ 
cessful advocates; and that the Eng¬ 
lish public has no good evidence 
before it respecting the real princi¬ 
ples and objects of the Irish priests ? 
If Mr. Plunkett and his coadjutors 
arc mistaken on so plain a question, 
a question into which it was their 
duty to inquire, and on which there 
was no motive for concealment, will 
they venture to claim an infallible * 


judgment respecting the secret 
.wishes and aims which it is natural 
to withdraw from their observation ? 

Lastly, is this important measurey 
which may now be considered as 
carried in the House of Commons, 
to pass through the House of Lords, 
and receive tlie royal assent 1 It is 
asserted very coii^dently that suck 
will be and ought to be the case, 
because the inclinations of the na¬ 
tion have been declared by the deci¬ 
sion of the House of Commons* 
Now supposing that the inclinations 
of the nation, deliberately formed, 
and decidedly expressed, will sooner 
or later be indulged, we are not pre¬ 
pared to admit that such a case at 
present exists. In a very full house 
the second reading of the bill was 
supported by 254 inenihers, and op¬ 
posed by 213. The su]>porlers cou- 
sisteil <d' men of the most opposite 
political sentiments, who agree upon 
no subject but that of Catholic 
Emancipation. At their head are 
the leaders both of the ministry and 
of the upposititm; and they are as¬ 
sisted by every member who has any 
established rcpulatiuii as an orator, 
with the single exception of Mr. Peel. 
Under these circiimstanees, out of 
no loss than 497 ineiubers, there is 
a bare majority of eleven. Instead 
of proving that the country calls for 
Catholic Emancipation, wc should 
say that these facts prove directly 
ihe reverse. 'I'lie. opposition, with 
a very few exeejitions, have been 
pledged for years to the support of 
the bill—the ministry as a body are 
understood to he neutral, but their 
leaders in the House of Commong 
are its zealous advocates; what is 
called the popular voice is upon the 
same side, and yet there is the 
greatest didiculty in obtaining a 
much smaller majority than that 
upon which any important alteration 
was ever made before. If the num¬ 
bers were so nearly balanced upon 
a tax or a treaty, vve should be told 
from all quarters that the measure 
must be abandoned as the sense of 
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the Houle of Commons was not 
sufficiently fatourable to it. And a 
law which is to make greater iter¬ 
ations than hare been introduced 
since the Revolution, and which in 
the opinion of many men, will lay 
the Church at the very feet of its 
adversaries, ought not to t»e sanc¬ 
tioned in the House of Lords as a 
matter of course, because under 
many favourable circumstances, it 
has Obtained a trifling majority. 
For our own parts, we do not be¬ 
lieve that such arguments will have 
any w'eight in the august assembly 
to which it is understood they will 
be addressed, and we have very 
little doubt that the lords will still 
interfere to prevent the intended 
change in the constitution of their 
country. 

Foreign afiairs continue nearly in 
the same relative state in which 
they appeared a month ago. Any 
success which may have attended 
the Austrian arms, is more than 
counterbalanced by the revolution 
in Piedmont, which has all the 
symptoms of a contagious affection, 
and will probably extend through¬ 
out the whole of Italy. In this 
country all parties are united in 
condemning the Allies; and the 
only difference of opinion that ex¬ 
ists, is ou the probability of their 
success. To those who are unac¬ 


quainted with the disposition of the 
Neapolitan leaders, it must be dif. 
ficult in the extreme to form a cor¬ 
rect judgment upon the subject. 
And the persons who profess to 
know and value the Carbonari, are 
precisely of that class which is least 
esteemed at home, and whose in¬ 
timacy and approbation can neither 
give credit nor strength to the 
Neapolitan cause. We trust, how¬ 
ever, that the recent declarations of 
Ministers will be received and un¬ 
derstood at Naples; and will con¬ 
vince its inhabitants that the part 
of this nation, on which they may 
rely witii most cuniidence, is not 
the discontented and factious mino¬ 
rity, but the loyal, and contented, 
and impartial public. The justice 
of this feeling will be proved by the 
result of Lord Ellenburough’s mo¬ 
tion for an address to the King, re¬ 
questing bis Majesty to oiler bis 
mediation between Austria and Na. 
pies. The proposal was rejected ; 
because it was manifestly iiiconsist- 
ent with the determiuation to inter¬ 
fere neither on one side nor the 
other; but the rejection w'as ac¬ 
companied with such admissions 
and statements as cannot fail to ac¬ 
quit England of any participation iii 
the crusade against Italian free¬ 
dom. 
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ON ENMITY TO GOD “ BY 
NATURE.” 

It is a frequent practice with those 
who labour to establish that most 
unfounded and unauthorised persua¬ 
sion, that mankind by nature are 
inimical to God.” ** hate goodness/’ 
and have *' no spark of righteous¬ 
ness” in them; it is, I say, a fre¬ 
quent practice among such, to at¬ 
tribute this disposition by nature, as 
they express themselves, to that na¬ 
ture which our Creator gives us. 
Hence we meet with very strong 
declarations on this head, backed 
also and supposed to be supported 
by certain authorities in our Ho¬ 
milies. 

That there arc expressions to be 
met with of this kind in them, is very 
certain: for which the best apology, 
as being the truth, is, an avowed 
excess of statement, if applied to 
that sense of the word nature; mean¬ 
ing such as we receive from our 
Creator: but which, if applied to 
that secondary superinduced nature 
which is brought on us by ourselves, 
are, perhaps, sufliciently defensible 
as general declarations and descrip¬ 
tions <d' mankind. 

But that the nature here spoken 
of as being ** opposite to God’s 
will,” “ hating righteousness,” even 
in the most perfect form of it, is not 
of God’s creating, seems to be so 
clear, if some established prejudices 
could be got rid of in contemplat. 
ing the subject, that no doubt can 
possibly be entertained concerning 
It. 

. Remembrancer, No. 29. 


By rightc'ousness understanding 
religion, and by religion Cbristi- 
aiiity, the whole system of that, 
rightly contemplated, is a proof of 
this; and is itself proved to be the 
work of the same Creator, by fhe 
remarkable correspondence, and the 
exact resemblance, which subsist 
between them; shewing that it is 
impossible for human nature, as 
God makes it, not to esteem ai^ be 
attached to God, his word, and 
work of righteousness;—so far from 
being ** naturally adverse and inimi¬ 
cal” to them. 

To do full justice to the proof of 
this would admit of a minute com¬ 
parison between every particular in 
man, and every point of Christianity 
in connection with him; so as to 
mark out the coincidence which sub¬ 
sists between them, and the interest 
which our nature has in the truth of 
Christiauity, that is, the interest it 
has that Christianity should be true, 
and, as such, is, and must be, pri¬ 
marily the object of our choice and 
approbation, our love and gratitude, 
which in most certain truth it is; 
for Christianity is that which fa- 
vours, and adorns, ^d completes 
our nature: so far Voui its being 
that against which any hostility can 
originally exist. Bad men, indeed, 
may be naturally inimical to it, and 
are so; but in them the nature that 
acts and is apparent in its hostility 
is not that nature which their Crea¬ 
tor gives them. But to mankind at 
large religion U the very tiling which 
they are made for; that which per¬ 
fects them; that, without which, as 
LI 
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men, we are inconplete, unaided, 
undefended, destitute, unprovided 
with every thing that ought to be 
wished for; but with which, we are 
made sufficient, whole,* and perfect, 
for all the purposes of our existence. 
So that, ifhuman nature be but true 
to its own principles, that is, to it¬ 
self, it is impossible but that our 
adherence, love, and favour must 
ever attend it. 

Let us consider any circumstances 
in man, and see what one there is 
which binds not our affections to 
the good Gontiuned in it; so far 
from implying any natural aliena¬ 
tion in all mankind from goodness. 
Are we in prosperity ? religion 
teaches us how to sanctify God's 
blessings to us; therefore we must 
naturally be inclined to favour God’s 
word and will, thus set before us. 
Are we in adversity 1 the same 
teaches us how to make even mis¬ 
fortune and sorrow beneficial to us, 
bjy resignation and dutiful submis¬ 
sion ; therefore we find our advan¬ 
tage in it,'and cannot but naturally 
conceive an attachment to it. Feel 
we the powers and impulses of hope 
within us, as a common passion? 
what so noble objects for our hopes 
as the sure promises of religion? 
Are die infiuences of fe^r universal 
in us? what use so salutary is to be 
made of these as those contempla¬ 
tions offer which are pointed out to 
uehi die Gospel? So that both our 
hopes and fears have in that the 
properest materials for their exer¬ 
cise and employment. Possess we 
understandings naturally adapted to 
the pursuit of truth here and here¬ 
after, beyond the limits of our pre¬ 
sent imagination; minds infinitely 
capacious; spirits capable of un. 
bdunded acquisition t Christianity 
teaches us what objects' there are, 
both qf creation and revelation, 
snited to our present apprehension, 
as well as adapted to our future 
higher and even infinite means of 
knowledge. Does the whole of oiir 
present being, both by body and 
sphrit, indicate "the design of our 
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greater perfectness in another state? 
Christianity makes known to ns that 
state, and teaches us when and 
where that completion of our nature 
may be looked for. And is happi¬ 
ness the never varying aim of hu¬ 
man expectation i we see in that 
the purest and most exalted means 
of it, together with an eternity of 
its duration. Lastly, are we, as 
men, tliat is, by the vfsry terms of 
that nature which God gives ns, 
since Adam's fall, are wc, 1 say, 
'* prone to sin,” propeiise to error, 
and, beyond this, from ourselves, 
frequent sinners, even with all our 
care and assiduity to avoid great 
crimes. «See we not thus, also, how 
exactly, yet how mercifully, God's 
goodness meets us even here; how 
benevolently the terms of Christi¬ 
anity adapt themselves to this worst 
part of our human character, by 
obviating the bad effects of sin in 
those cases where our ofl^iices have 
been repented of and forsaken, 
those cases which mercy can admit 
as proper instances for its supply 
and efficacy ? 

Is it possible, then, to contem¬ 
plate these things and not to be ve¬ 
hemently convinced of the interest 
which human nature has herein; 
the grounds, reasons, motives, it 
roust feel for wishing Christianity 
and God to be what we are assured 
they are ? Can it be that the nature, 
given us by our Maker, can be 
indifferent to the blessings, benefits, 
and truths held out to us by reli¬ 
gion ? Is it conceivable, that by the 
very terms artd conditions of our 
make and frame, mankind can be 
esteemed, under these circumstan¬ 
ces, to be indifferent to, so much 
good? to liatc the source of so 
much advantage ? to be at ** enmity 
with God” naturally? It is a case 
which, if rightly understood, it is 
impossible even to 8up])use: to ima¬ 
gine it would be to suppose good 
and 6vil nttcriy confounded in the 
minds of all mankind, and the entire 
aim and approbation of reasonable 
beings to be estranged fiom all that 
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universal conseirt'! and human feel¬ 
ings have hitherto declared concern* 
ing them. 

If it be saidy that before any dis- 
po»itk» can be argued iirom, as 
concerning God and righteousness, 
men must have the means of appre* 
hending what these are; and that 
heathens and very uneducated per¬ 
sons know nothing of religion; and 
that young children shew, generally, 
an aversion from what is right; the 
reply is obvious: that, in the first 
place, these are not so clear and 
cerUun facts as to be necessarily 
admitted: because, it is probable 
that no nation has ever yet been 
met with in which it can be shewn 
that some sense of a Deity, and of 
religion, and of duty, however im¬ 
perfect, has not been discovered ; 
proving theteby that the human 
mind is naturally carried out towards 
religion. 2dly. The real nature of 
mankind is not to be*judged of by 
the very exceptions which accidental 
causes may have given rise to, such 
as ignorance insuperable, and the 
want of means for a better conduct. 
Nor, again, do the very early pro¬ 
pensities of children prove any de¬ 
cided hostility to what is right; be¬ 
cause it is an undoubted fact that 
the very same children who betray 
perverseness and evil disposition in 
some respects, in others shew the 
very opposite to these, much be¬ 
nignity, generosity, nobleness of 
mind,‘ and amiable inclination : so 
that nothing can from hence be ar¬ 
gued but inconsistency in very 
young, that is, very unsteady be- 
inga. But the great arguments in 
proof that human nature is not ad¬ 
verse to true religion, till true reli¬ 
gion becomes adverse to that, that 
is, till bad examples, bad sugges¬ 
tions, bad habits of our own acquir¬ 
ing, propensities unduly gratified, 
produce an indisposition to religion, 
are clear and undeniable. Then, 
indeed, comes all that evil which 
actually does disgrace and vilify our 
nature, and which is declared coir<> 
ceraing men in strong and full geue- 


nl|expre8sioiis in tlie Scriptnto, bnt 
which is falsely attributed to^'Uie 
nature which Gtm gives them* Were 
it otherwise, that is, were sin natu¬ 
ral, in the proper sense, it would 
sot be sin at all, that is, not the 
subject of penal sentence, account¬ 
ability, guilt, and crime. 

It U inconceivable how much of 
error frequently arises from not at¬ 
tending to the distinctions between 
popular language and real truth. 
For common occasions it may suf¬ 
fice to speak of** nature,” and ** na¬ 
turally,'’ loosely, and generadly, 
when, in feet, only a subordinate 
nature or habitual usage is intended; 
but to build sacred and important 
theories on popular expressions is 
always hazardous, yet by many is 
actually done. 

The real state of ** nature” can 
be only that by which we are what 
we are by God’s appointment, ac¬ 
cording to the powers, and facul- 
ties, and dimensions of our human 
character; in which it is impossible 
that ** seeds of evil” can be im¬ 
planted by God, who being essen¬ 
tial goodness has not them to sow 
in us, and cannot implant what is 
contrary to his own attributes, that 
is, to himself. Even the power and 
freedom we have to offend, and any 
propensity to do so, is no where 
spoken of as incapable of our coun¬ 
teraction, aided by God’s grace, 
who has promised to support us 
against temptations; (1 Cor. x. 13.) 
and facts shew that there is much, 
very much, real and iiitentioniri 
good, which therefore is good, in 
the world, that is, among human 
beings; full enough to rescue him 
from the charge of unrighteous or 
hard dealing, to vindicate the cha¬ 
racter of man from the chaise of 
being evil totally, and coutinndly, 
and by his real nature, and to leave 
him finally accountable only for his 
own personal sins, wilful and unre- 
pentM of. 

N.R. 
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ON THE NATURAL CORRUP. 
TION OF MAN. 

T 0 the Editor oj tlw Rmnehraneer, 

Sir, 

A LATE excellent Bishop of our 
Church has justly remarked, that 
** we must know in what state man 
was originally placed, what were 
the duties resulting from that state, 
and what the powers whereby he 
was enabled to perform them. We 
must learn whether he be now in the 
same state, or whether an alteration 
in his state may not have subjected 
him to new wants and new obliga¬ 
tions. Upon a knowledge of these 
pkrticulars every system of religion 
and morality must be constructed 
which is designed for the use of 
men. A system in which the con¬ 
sideration of these has no place, is 
like a course of diet prescribed by 
a physician unacquainted with his 
patient’s constitution and with the 
nature of the disease under which 
he has the misfortune to labour.” 
It must, therefore, ever be an in¬ 
teresting inquiiy, ** what is man by 
nature and independent of grace ?’* 
In your last Number your cor¬ 
respondent N. R. has observed, 
that it has been sometimes asked, 
** what benefit is obtained by attri¬ 
buting to human nature thoM de- 
• grading properties which are fre¬ 
quently ascribed to it To which 
he replies, ** none.** If it can be 
ascertained that no advantage of 
any kind will be derived from it, 
and that no good end can be an¬ 
swered by it, a great prejudice must 
be the .consequence against the 
doctrine itsdf. But such an opi¬ 
nion ought not to be entertained 
too hastily, or to be expressed 
without just reason. 1 cannot but 
think that the proper method would 
have been to have searched the 
Scripfures, whether man be by na¬ 
ture totally corrupt, and not to have 
decided t^ainst the truth of the 
doctrine by an hasty reference to 
the apparent advanteiges or disad¬ 
vantages of it. Cannot God reveal 


a truth without communicating to 
us the knowledge of all its eoa- 
sequences? May not many useful 
ends of a doctrine be overlooked, 
many improvements of it neglected, 
and disadvantages of it be exagge¬ 
rated, and the doctrine itself, ne¬ 
vertheless, be perfectly true 1 What 
is more common than to neglect or 
abuse the Scriptures? are they, 
therefore, untrue? * 

I confess, a decided persuasion 
that man owes every thing to Christ, 
in opposition to any power of ex¬ 
tricating himself from the ruins of 
the Fall, is one of iny ruling reli¬ 
gious principles. And except this 
opinion universally prevail, in my 
judgment, our blessed Saviour is 
denied the honour and the praise 
w'hich is his rightful due: and this 
consideration alone appears to me 
snflScient to make it the bounden 
duty of all those whom he has ran¬ 
somed to avow the total corruptiou 
of man. No duties can be more 
importont or more pleasing to a 
feeling mind than those which result 
from the amazing undertakings of 
our Saviour in our behalf, die duties 
of gratitude and love. And one 
measure of our obligations to our 
Redeemer is the degree of our own 
hejplessness. The less we coold 
have done for ourselves the more 
are we beholden to him who has 
undertaken our cause, and ** by 
whose stripes we are healed." ' If, 
also, man has strength in himself, 
it is not probable that an assistance 
which is not required should be pro¬ 
vided for him. In this case, then, 
let him exert himself, and not weary 
heaven with his importunities and 
supplications for unnecessary help. 
But if he be, indeed, by nature 
** without strength,” let him not 
lean upon any broken reed of his 
own imaginary powers, or deny to 
his Sariour the honour of his re¬ 
covery. If, as your worthy corres¬ 
pondent observes, the doctrine of 
total corruption has been abused, 
let that abuse be the object of anr- 
madversion: let a right explauatioa 
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of the doctrine, and of the li^timate 
cdnaequencea which flow worn it, 
bestrenuouaiy maintained; but, be> 
cause of a mischievous use of it, 
which is erroneous, let not the doc- 
trine itself be denied. 1 take the 
liberty of saying, that nothing ap> 
pears to me to have contributed 
more to the diffusion of false doc¬ 
trines, and the abuse of true ones, 
than the neglect to inculcate the 
true, accompanied with right ex¬ 
planations of them. Had the ground 
been sown with wheat, there are 
many cases in which the tares that 
now are would never have sprung 
up. Many persons think, that some 
of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel are beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of coiniuon hearers; not cun- 
stdering what impression may be 
made by perseverance, and that if 
these peculiar doctrines are not 
preached correctly in a man's own 
parish Church, he Will wander to 
some other, where he will be ex? 
posed to the danger of erroneous 
interpretations, or to the meeting¬ 
house. In the present case, what 
can be more plain than the duty of 
the teacher? What easier task can 
be imposed than to teach, that we 
owe all to Christ, but that the Holy 
Ghost is given to man by measure; 
that his influence is in the shape of 
a talent lent, which being neglected 
or abused will be gradually and 
finally withdrawn ? Who is iiQt ca¬ 
pable of immediately comprehend- 
ing that a full and sufficient remedy 
is provided iigainst total corruption, 
and that, therefore, even that ex¬ 
treme degree of it can never be al¬ 
leged as a plea for the obtaining of 
luercy in the last great day? By 
insisting upon the total corruption 
of man, anti his recovery wholly 
through grace, in my humble opi. 
nion, the truth of Scripture is ad¬ 
hered to, the honour of our Saviour 
is consulted, and our obligations to 
him are acknowledged to the extent 
in which they ought to be; we our¬ 
selves are directed to a remedy ade¬ 
quate to the inveteracy of our dis-. 


ease, and our hopes etemgbhtlH 
piness are laid upon «-foundatiM 
which can never fail, except we be 
wilfully wanting to ourselves. 

Nothing can be more opposite to 
my religious opinions than the Cel- 
vinistic doctrine of the indefectibi- 
lity of grace, which the tenet of the 
total corruption of man is thought 
by some to countenance. In con¬ 
sideration of the atonement made 
by the blood of ** the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,** 
1 have always cherished a belief 
that the benefits of redemption be¬ 
gan to operate from the moment of 
the Fall; and that, though from 
that moment all died in Adam, to 
evince die justice of God and hia 
abhorrence of sin and of the carnal 
mind, yet that from the same mo¬ 
ment all were made alive in Christ, 
as evidences of his mercy and good¬ 
ness, and of his thinking upon mercy 
in the midst of hb wrath; and that 
from that moment the quickening 
influence of the Spirit has been ne¬ 
cessary, and has wrought to conn, 
teract the eflfects of the total cor¬ 
ruption of man. 1 have supposed, 
that by such influence alone he has 
been set sufficiently free from the 
bondage of corruption to be enabled 
to commence the work which it is 
appointed him to do. But in this 
there is notiiing even tending to 
destroy the free-agency of man. 
The deliverance from total corrup¬ 
tion, for which our Saviour is to tm 
proportionally thanked, may give to 
us new powers, or restore old powers 
in man, the use of which had been 
suspended, but it imposes upon us 
no unavoidable necessity of making 
a right use of them. What, though 
the prison be set open, may not the 
captive still continue to hug bis 
chain? May not the renovatmu of 
human nature be like the original 
creation of it? The powers which 
were then given to man where wholly 
from God; but where are we to 
discover the necessity laid upon 
him of making a right use of them ? 
In fact, though he might have con- 
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tinned vpriglit he dkl not do so; 
and yihy May not die renewed bmus, 
W.some instance^,make a similar 
ill use of the tpleot of grace? Laxa- 
rw waa dead; all vital functions of 
bb body bad wholly ceased; when, 
therefore, be was raised to life again, 
all the powers of life which lie then 
ei^oyea, and not a part only, were 
restored. Yet was it not at the 
option of Laaarus to make what use 
^ would of the powers restored to 
him? Was he under an invincible 
obligation to eat, to drink, to walk, 
or to do any one action in the 
power of doing which life consists ? 
So Uiey who are delivered from the 
bondage of total corruption need not 
be irresistibly impelled to make a 
right use of the liberty wherewith 
the grace of Christ hath made them 
free. If that grace were not capable 
of being abused, if the Spirit might 
not be quenched finally and efiec. 
tnally, God’s working in us would 
exclude all cause for fear aud trem¬ 
bling, (Philip, ii. 12, 13.) If there 
were no real saving operation of the 
Spirit, despite could not be done 
unto him. For where he does not 
strive he cannot be resisted. And 
if the doing despite unto him could 
be only for a time, and must finally 
end in genuine repentance, no de¬ 
spite done unto the Spirit of Grace 
could be threatened witli any, much 
less with the sorer punishment, 
(Heb. X. 29.) 1 cannot discern 

error or oncertmnty in the argu¬ 
ment : despite done to the Spirit of 
Grace implies his strivings within 
us; if this despite were only for a 
time, and previous to death must 
give place to repentance unto sal¬ 
vation, it would end in eternal glory. 
But it may end in sorer punishment, 
tlierefore grace may be given and 
not be indefectible. 

With all possible respltct for Di¬ 
vines of such eminence, permit me. 
Sir, to add, that the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, in hu Refutation of Caivi. 
nism, and the Bishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough, appear to me to have given 
an advantage to their opponents in 


this matter* When the Bidiop of 
Winebester produces unquestiona¬ 
ble instances of righteous xmn under 
the Jewish dispensation, surely he 
does not establish the point for 
which he contends; viz. that man 
is not totally corrupt. Might not 
the corruption have been total, and 
the righteousness instanced in Noah, 
Abraham, &c. have been Uie fruij 
of the same Spirit working in them 
both to will and to do of God’s good 
pleasure, which now worketh efiec- 
tually in all true Chrbtians, and 
even then strove with man ? Nor if 
man be totally corrupt, need we say 
with the Bishop of Peterborough, 
that encouragement is afforded to 
sin. For may not the bondage of 
corruption be so far done away by 
the grace of Christ in every man, 
heathens as well as others, as to 
enable man to work out his salvation 
according to the law under which he 
is placed, and to make him fully 
Responsible for not working? Nor 
need we contend, because without 
Christ man can do nothing, that 
fiierefore by the aid of Christ^he 
must necessarily do all things that 
arc required of him. For the spirit 
of Christ is given to man by mea¬ 
sure, and on^ of God’s good plea¬ 
sure. Wherefore it is a gift adjusted 
to our necessities, suited only to our 
wants, and always certain to be at 
last withdrawn from the unprofita¬ 
ble and slothful servant. 

If man be not totally corrupt, if 
be can do a little by his own natu¬ 
ral strength, surely he may go ou to 
do more by the same power; and, 
(I say not the usefulness, but) the 
absolute necessity of the assistance 
of the Spirit in any part of our 
Christian progress may admit of 
question. For the difficulty lies in 
the first step to be taken. The 
first sinful temper to be overcome, 
the first evil propensity to be sub¬ 
dued, roust be the most difficult to 
be dealt with. For as one sin na¬ 
turally leads to another, eo the over¬ 
coming one evil inclination weakens 
the whole power of the body of sin. 
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and makes future victory niore cer* the deify more siispidoua to his 
tain. If therefore we are not so hopes. He persuaded his sulgeets 
totally corrupt as to be incapable to offer in like manner the proper 
of making any effort of our own, objects of sacrifice they respeetivm. 
previous to the grace of Christ; if possessed. As at the conclusbn or 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit is - the above ceremony, a considerable 
not necessary towards our making quantity of gold had run together, 
a first advance, a forliorit it will be he formed of it a number of tUes: 
less necessary in a second, and in the laiger of these were six palms 
eyery subsemient step towards per- long, the smaller three, but none of 
fection. them was less than a palm in thick- 

Pray, Sir, do not your correspon- ness, and they were one hundred 
dent’s remarks, in pages 130 and and seventeen in number: four wens 
131, savour a little of the Methodist of the purest gold, weighing ea^ 
doctiinc of sinless perfection ? one talent and a half; the rest were 

I am. Sir, of inferior quality, but of the weight 

Your’s most rcs|)ectfully, of two talents. He constructed also 
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a lion of pure gold, which weighed 
ten talents. It was originally placed 
at the Delphian temple, on the 
above gold tiles; but when this edi¬ 
fice was burned, it fell from its 
place, and now stands in theCorin- 


“ And kine Solomon offered a saciitice tluan treasury: it lost, however, by 
of twenty and two thousand oxen, and an the fire, three talents and a half of 
hundred and twenty thonsand sheep: sow its former weight.” Herodoi. Clio, 
the king, and all the people dedicated the p, 50 . 
house of God.” 3 Chron. vii. 5. 


“ The Carthaginians, and with 
some probability, assert, that during 
the contest of the Greeks and'barba- 
rians in Sicily, which, as is reported, 
L-ontinned from morning till the ap¬ 
proach of night, Aniilcar remained 
ill his camj): here he offered sacri¬ 
fice to the gods, consuming upon 
one large pile the entire bodies of 
numerous victims.” Uerodot. Po- 
Ijfmnia, p. 137. 

** And king Solomon offered a sarrifice 
of twenty and two thousand oxen, and an 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep.”— 
2 Uiruii. vii. 5. 

** Crmsus, after these things, de¬ 
termined to conciliate the divinity of 
Delphi, by a great aud magnificent 
sacrifice. He offered up three 
thousand chosen victims; he col¬ 
lected a great number of couches, 
decorated with gold and silver, 
many goblets of gold, and vests of 
purple: all these he consumed to*- 
gether upon one immense pile, 
thinking by these means to render 


** Because thou didst humble tliyset^ 
before God, and didst reitd tk^ clothea, 
and weep before me; 1 have even beard 
thee also, saith the Lord.” il Citron, xxxiv. 
27. 

** Queen Esther also being in fear of 
death, resorted unto the Lord, and laid 
away her glorious apparel, and put on Hie 
garments of anguisli aud mourning.... and 
all the places of her joy she filled with her 
tora lurir." Esther xiv. 1 , 2 . 

“ And as soon as 1 had iieard tlicse 
things, I rent my elatkeSf and the holy 
garmetU, and pulled o/f iuiir fioni off 
my head aud beard, anti sat me down sad 
and very heavy." 1 Esdras viii. 71. 

Lucian thus describes the grief- 
expressed for the dead; ** After the 
previous ceremooics of washing and 
anointing the corpse, he adds, to 
this succeeds the weeping of the 
women, tears aud lamentations on 
every side, beatings of the breasts, 
tearimga of the Affir, and bloody 
cheeks; sometimes the garments are 
rent in pieces, dust sprinkled on 
the head, and the. living, in short, 
iu a worse condition fhmi the dead; 
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for they roll themielves on the earth, 
and beat their heads against the 
ground.” Ladan &n Mourning for 
the fkad, Vol. II. p. 297. 

death of a man causes in 
Palestine the most violent demon. . 
atrations of excessive grief. His 
fomily send forth loud cries, tear 
their hair, and rend their garments, 
and the lovirer class of people who 
ha ve tears at command are paid to 
come and weep over the body of 
the deceased. Friends, acquaint¬ 
ance, and neighbours, all partake 
in the affliction of the family, and 
they sing together songs in his 
praise. His funeral oration is pro¬ 
nounced in Uie church, and when 
the priest repeats the last prayers, 
their cries and lamentations are re¬ 
doubled. 

** They took a fat land." Neh. ix. 25. 

** Abel also brought of the ykt of bis 
flock." Gen. iv. 4. 

** The Jews called that which was 
the most excellent of every thing, 
the fat, and the Indians in like man¬ 
ner say, Oosto Neehe, ** the fat of 
the pompioii,'* Tranche Neehe, “ the 
fat of the corn." Neeha is the ad¬ 
jective, signifying fat, from which 
the word Necta, ** a bear,” is de¬ 
rived.” ' Adair’s American Indians, 

' p. 45. 

** After theae things did king Ahasiierns 
promote Human, the son of Hainmedatlia, 
the Agagite, and advanced him, and set 
his seat above all the princes fliat were 
with him.** Esther in. 1. 

** When thou art bid of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in die highest room; 
lest a more honourable man than thou be 
bidden of him. And he tiiat bade thee 
and him come and say to thee, give this 
man place; and thou begin with shame to 
take the lowest room." Lnke xiv. 8, 9. 

a 

What degree of respect were at¬ 
tached to higher seats ''and places, 
nay be learnt from the following 
anecdote, mentioned by Hanway in 
bis Travels through Persia, Vol. I. 

f . 218. ** The next day in a visit 
made this khan, his son, the go¬ 
vernor, arose hastily from his seat, 


and retired : I soon understood from 
my interpreter, that 1 had ignorantly 
affronted him, by going higher up 
the room than he was seated, though 
1 was on the opposite side. 1 c<md 
hardly avoid laughing at so ridicu¬ 
lous a ceremony, especially as 1 
was his guest; but whether it was 
at his option, his father being pre¬ 
sent, to go as high up the room as 
he pleased, it seemed fls little con¬ 
sistent with my own health as com¬ 
mon regard to my own dignity, to 
sit near the door. The Persians 
treat their superiors in rank in the 
most awful manner, hardly having 
any voige, or opinion, or thinking 
themselves obliged, whili in their 
presence, to acts of civility, even in 
their bouses.’* 

Mr. Craufurd, in his Sketches of 
the Hindoos, when describing a 
wedding, says, *' The bride and 
bridegroom are seated at one end of 
a great tera'porary hall, under a 
Mind of canopy, with their faces to 
the east The bride is on the left 
hand of the bridegroom, and a cer¬ 
tain number of Brahmans stand on 
each side of them. The relations 
and guests sit round the room on 
the floor, which is spread with new 
mats, covered with carpets, and 
these generally likewise covered 
with white linen—chairs being un¬ 
known, blit in the possessions of 
Europeans; and to have a uat ele¬ 
vated above the level of the floor, is 
a mark of distinction and supe¬ 
riority." Sketches of the Hindoos, 
Vol. II. p. 6. 

At Lebadea, in Greece, the 
master of the house took his scat, 
his wife sitting by his side at the 
circular tray; and stripping his 
arms quite bare, by turning up the 
sleeves of his tunic towards his 
shoulders, he serves out the soup 
and the meat. Only one dish is 
placed upon the table at the same 
time. If it contains butcher’s meat, 
or poultry, he tears it into pieces 
with his fingers. During meals the 
meat is always tom with the fingers. 
The room all this while is filled with 
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girls belonging to the house, and 
other menial attendants, all appear¬ 
ing with naked feet, also mixed with 
a company of priests, physicians, 
and strangers, visiting the family. 
All these are admitted upon tlie 
raised part of the floor, or divan; 
befotv are collected meaner depend¬ 
ants, peasants, old women, and 
slaves, wlnware allowed to sit there 
upon the floor, and converse toge¬ 
ther. When the meal is over, a 
girl sweeps the car)>et; and the 
guests are then marshalled, with the 
utmost attention to the laws of pre¬ 
cedence^ ill regular order upon the 
divan; the master and mistress of 
the house being seated at the upper 
end of the conch, and the rest of 
the party foriuing two lines, one on 
either side, and each person being 
'•tatloiied according to his rank. 
The coaches upon the divans of all 
apartments in Uie Levant lieing iiiii- 
versally pl.iced in the form of a 
Cireek IT, the manner in which a 
company is seated is invariably the 
same in every house. It does uot 
vary, from the interior of the apart¬ 
ments in tile Sultan's seraglio, to 
thtise of the meanest subjects in his 
dominions; the diflereiice consisting 
only in the covering for the couches, 
aiul the. decorations of the floors, 
wails, or windows.” Clarke's Tra¬ 
vels in (Jrcece, Part 11. Sect. 3. 

p. 120. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Although in the course of the 
letters which 1 have occasionally 
addressed to you, 1 have been 
accused of a querulous disposition 
to point out the miscarriages of 
those powers which 1 most heartily 
reverence, 1 feci assured that you 
have DO correspondent more de¬ 
votedly attached to the sacred 
cause of ** Church and King” thaji 
myself; nor is there any man living 
Rbmsmbramcer, No. 


more ready than I am to repel, pro 
virilit the calumnies of our open 
enemies, and the insinuations of our 
false friends. At the same time, I 
must contend, that it is not the part 
of a true friend to defend indiscri¬ 
minately every point, whether tena¬ 
ble or not; nor is it the mark of 
Christian sincerity angrily to repel 
those just reproofs, which, however 
sometimes harshly urged, and inde¬ 
cently expressed, may always be 
rendered salutary, if received with 
meekness and humility. 

It is often urged, against the cha¬ 
racter for zeal and ])iety to which 
the ministry of our Church has an 
unrivalled claim, that, allhougli per¬ 
haps a majority of the magistracy 
are clergy, the laws which tend to 
enforce the duties of piety and 
morality are much less vigilantly 
administered than those which pro¬ 
tect oiir property and oiir game; 
and that complaints brought before 
a justice of sabbath-breaking, drun¬ 
kenness, swearing, and baw'dry, are 
generally dismissed as being frivo¬ 
lous, if not treated with ridicule. 

Sir, there never has been, since 
the days of Samuel, any system at 
all to be compared with the unpaid 
magistracy of this country, either in 
the political wisdom with which it is 
constituted, or in the zeal, and abi¬ 
lity, and public spirit, with which it 
is exercised: it is, perhaps, the no¬ 
blest column of our glorious fabric; 
but he is a sycophant rather than a 
friend to this admirable domestic po¬ 
lity, who will not allow that it has 
its peculiar failings, and even its 
abuses, and admit there is some 
colourable foundation for the exag¬ 
gerated accusations which, whether 
or uot they have reached the ears of 
** a country Rector” must often 
have grieved the feelings of those 
who mix in the world, and who fre¬ 
quent various companies, and join 
with different congregations within 
the pale of the establishment. 

When we see the canals, and the 
high roads, on Sundays occuoied by 
M m 
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barges, and atage-coaches, and 
9t^e-waggona, exactly as much, 
and in some cases more than on any 
other day of the week; when the 
most solemn parts of the Church 
service are inlcrriipted by the rat¬ 
tling of vfierls, the trampling of 
horses, and the blowing of horns, 
which indicate the arrivals of the 
numerous coaches which now pass 
through every considerable village ; 
and wlien we know that all this is 
not only a profanation of the laws 
of God, but also a defiance of the 
statutes of the realm—how can we 
deny that Justice suffers those wea- 

1 )ons to rust which the constitution 
las placed ivithin her reach ? 

I know it is argued, that if magis¬ 
trates were to stop the canals, and 
the highways, as they are empowered 
to do, ou the Lord's Day, tlie con¬ 
sequence would be, that a vast num¬ 
ber of idle, dissolute, lawless hands, 
would be turned loose to pillage the 
property, and disturb the peace of 
tihose who arc engaged in serving 
their Maker. In the first place, 
this argument of expediency would 
Induce us to consult the temporal 
interests of those who go to Church, 
at the expcnce of tlie spiritual wel¬ 
fare of those who are forced to be 
absent by the .present system of 
keeping a vast multiti;de of barge- 
jfiieii, horse-keq>ers, drivers, &c. 4&c. 
in a state of absolute heathenism,froia 
which they have no means, no possi¬ 
bility of emerging. You perpetuate 
the evil in order to keep it under, 
^ut. Sir, 1 do not believe Uiat the 
consequence^ would be such as are 
anticipated. I have had freyuenjt 
conversations with coachmen and 
waggoners and other persons si.pii- 
larly situated, on tfiis subject, and 
it has never once occurred to me to 
find one individual wh'd did not de¬ 
clare that he should be truly happy 
to hallow the Sabbatjti as a day of 
jrest and of worehiy, if his master 
would admit of it. And of the nuis- 
ters and owners of public convey¬ 
ances, the majority, I am satisfied, 
would gladly obey the laws, if the 
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minority could be compelled to do 
likewise. With respect to the barge¬ 
men, it is notorious that they them¬ 
selves attribute their lawless and 
dissolute habits to the impossibility 
of their receiving any public religi¬ 
ous instruction. 

I am not at all anxious that you 
should publish this letter, but I am 
extremely anxious that you should 
take the subject of it into your most 
serious consideration, and urge it 
strongly upon the public attention; 
that you should rebuke those who 
would oppose all attempts at refor. 
mation with insinuations that they 
proceed from disaffection, who reply 
to the most unanswerable statements 
with a clamour of *' 1 say, let well 
alone I!” In the hope that }ou will 
do something of this kind very 
shortly, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Ihvoa. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Thr zealous Protestant attentive to 
the striking corruptions of the er¬ 
ring church, from which his ances¬ 
tors found themselves bound in con- 
scie.nee to separate, usually recog¬ 
nizes enough of actual perversion 
of the true religion to place him on 
his guard against ill-judged conces¬ 
sions to the mistaken ^herents of 
Papacy. Amoug other iudications 
of ajt evil leaven pervading the faith 
of the Romanists, he is well aware, 
how generally Heathen superstitions 
have been transferred into the Ro¬ 
man Catholic ritual; that much of 
Paganism was sufiered to remain 
under a slight disguise; that the 
common people are permitted to 
persist in the belief and veneration 
of idle fables; while attempts are 
seldom made by tbe PriesUiood to 
enlighten their ignorance, or cast 
away the corruption from among 
them. These recollections strongly 
suggested themselves to me on reM- 
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ing the following passage from Sir 
R. C« Hoare’s Classical Tonr in 
Italy and Sicily. The traveller vi> 
sited the celebrated valley of Enna, 
the spot, where mythologists placed 
the rape of Proserpine. In the town 
of Castro-Giovanni he recognises the 
site of Enna, where the bride of 
Pluto was worshipped in a temple 
not far remote from that dedicated 
to her mother Ceres. According to 
vulgar tradition, the garden of a 
convent there is the site of the Tem¬ 
ple of Proserpine:—“ and Ceres,” 
my author observes, *' came hither 
from her temple, which stood on 
the other side of the city, to pay 
an annual visit to her daughter. A 
similar custom prevails under the 
Christian dispensation; for the Ma¬ 
donna is removed from the Chiesa 
Madre to that of the Rifotmati every 
year, and makes an annual stay of 
fifteen days; during which time a 
great concourse of people assemble!^ 
and continued feastings are held on 
this plain." Hoare's Classical Tour, 
vol. 2, p. 250. 

To this e.sample of ancient super¬ 
stition engrafted on modern, and not 
discountenanced by the pastors of 
an ignorant people, allow me to add 
from the same author an instance of 
similar acquiescence in popular delu¬ 
sions. In the first volume of the 
same work mention is made of the 
celebration of a certain festival in 
honour of S. S. Cosmus and Damia- 
nus at Iseriiia, a town of Abbruzzo, 
in the kingdom of Naples. To the 
intercession of these canonized pro¬ 
fessors of the healing art miraculous 
cures of various diseases are ascribed, 
and the blind credulity, which blind 
leaders have fostered, has led to the 
custom of votive offerings, symbols 
of the supposed cure. Among these 
the most remarkable clearly indi¬ 
cated, that the gross rites of Priapus 
retained a strong hold on the minds 
of the people, and had in some mea¬ 
sure been continued till towards the 
close of the 18th century. It clesurly 
appears, that the ecclemastics of the 
district derived no naaiU gain from 


the popular superstition, add It is 
observable, that the dread of cen¬ 
sure, as the custom became more 
generally known, rather than con. 
viclion and princple occasioned the 
modification of the local celebrations 
by retrenching the indecent relics of 
Pagan sensuality. The circumstance 
is stated at length by Sir R. C. 
Hoarc, vol. 1, p. 235, 230. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cler. Gloc. 


To the Editor of the Remehraneer* 
Sir, 

As the building and enlarging of 
churches is very extensively pro¬ 
moted in the present day, both by 
public and private bounty, you wilt 
perhaps spare a little space in your 
useful publication fur a few remarks 
relating to that subject. 

Ill tlie building of modern, and 
the alteration of old churches for 
the purpose of obtaining additional 
scat room, 1 have been struck with 
the appearance of what I consider 
a detect. 1 allude to the pesitioit 
of the pulpit and reading desk ex¬ 
actly before the altar, by which the 
latter is iti most instances kept very 
much, and in some, where the space 
enclosed by the rails is small, com¬ 
pletely out of sight. It is very de¬ 
sirable that a part of the church, in 
which so solemn a service is per¬ 
formed, a service, which none ought 
to neglect, but of which veiy many 
seldom think, should be within view 
of the whole congregation: the sight 
of it would have the effect of remind¬ 
ing all of their duty, and of up¬ 
braiding those who turned their 
backs upon it. This seems to have 
been the opinion of our forefothers ; 
and the disposition of this and other 
parts of the church where other 
offices were to be performed was in 
conformity thereto. We have evi¬ 
dence of this in the ancient parish 
churches and parochial chapel^ 
which continue as they were on- 
M n 2 
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gina lly built. The entrances are at 
the west end, from the north and 
south sides: and the first thing which 
presents itself is the font, which re¬ 
minds us every time we enter or 
leave the church of the solemn man¬ 
ner in which we were ingrafted into 
the body of Christ, and of the im¬ 
portant engagements we then entered 
into. This, I doubt not was the 
intention in placing it in this situa¬ 
tion. Proceeding onwards we sec 
the pulpit and desk on one side, and 
the altar at the end; the service and 
instructions of the former forming 
tlie best preparation for a profitable 
attendance on the holy mysteries of 
which we arc partakers, commemo- 
xated at the latter. It is true the altar 
is sometimes found at the end of a 
long chancel: but the approach to it 
is never impeded by any obstacle, nor 
the view of it hid from any part of 
the congregation. In modern built 
churches, where the pulpit is placed 
exactly in front of the altar, the 
latter is but imperfectly seen by al¬ 
most all the congregation, and to 
some it is quite invisible. 

There are only three modern 
churches which 1 have seen, nor 
have 1 heard of any other, in which 
a remedy has been devised for the 
defect of which I have spoken. The 
first is All Saints* in Oxford. But 
here there was no ditficulty; there 
are no galleries in this church ; the 
situation of the pulpit and desk is, 
if 1 recollect aright, diagonal: some 
yards before the north-east coruer, 
leaving the view of the altar open 
to every part of the church. The 
second is St.1[*etcr’s in Manchester. 
The construction of this church is 
very peculiar: the greatest length is 
from north to south: at each end 
are two entrances, fre^m which two 
aisles run the whole length of the 
church. The sides arc built with a 
tecess in the centre: that on the 
east contains the altar, exactly op- 
|>ositc to which on the west side arc 
the pulpit and desk; a cross aisle, 
from the former to the latter divides 
whole churcbi The length of 


all the pews is from east to west; 
so that no part of the congregation 
sits facing the minister: they are as 
it were on both sides of him ; but I 
am not certain that this is an incon¬ 
venience either to him or to them; 
the space is quite open, without the 
obstruction of pillars. There is a 
small gallery at each end, having 
not more than two or tluree pews in 
depth. 

The third instance which I have 
to mention is that of the last new 
church built in Preston, dedicated 1 
believe to the Holy Trinity. The 
interior of this church is on the 
usual plan, with galleries on each 
side and at the west end. To re- 
medy the defect of which 1 have 
spoken, the pulpit is erected against 
the western wall, at one end of the 
space enclosed by the rails of the 
altar, and the desk in a similar posi¬ 
tion at the other end. The elevation 
of both desk and pulpit is nearly if 
liot precisely the same. They are 
of course very near the front of the 
galleries on their resjiective sides: 
and further, it may perhaps he the 
case, that the persons who sit on 
certain parts of the back seats under 
the galleries, are precluded from a 
view on one side, of the preacher, 
and on the other, of the reader; 
but of this I am nut certain. 

Which of these plans is best a«l- 
apted for the object, which the pro¬ 
jectors of them seem to have ha<l in 
view, is a subject for consideration, 
as also whether an improvement 
upon them is not within possibility. 

There is besides this in many 
churches, what 1 doubt not w'ill be 
generally acknowledged a serious 
defect. I allude to the narrowness 
of the pews of w'hich I have often 
felt the inconvenience. 1 have been 
in pews where there is scarcely 
room for a hassock or kneeling form; 
if there was any tiling meant to 
serve for one, all the use which 
could be made of it was to place 
the knees against it, by sitting oi) 
th^ edge of the form: that posture 
of devotion which our Church, pie^* 
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scribes, anti which is most becoming 
in man, when he offers up his sup¬ 
plications to his Maker, would uot 
be practicable without much incon¬ 
venience either to the person who 
should attempt it, or to those who 
might be near him This may be a 
mutter of iiuliflercnce to those who 
would rather sit to hear than kneel 
to pray. Ru,t I sincerely hope there 
is no church mail and particularly no 
clergyman, who would not wish to 
sec every imlvidual of our congrega¬ 
tions, in appearance and in truth, 
in body and in spirit, a worshipper. 
The worship of God, is, I appre¬ 
hend, the primary object of the ser¬ 
vice of our national Church; and 
this worship is provided for us far 
as that service is concerned, iu a 
manner most acceptable to God, 
and most abounding to tbc honour 
and glory of his holy name. Let 
not tlicu the want of ^iie accommo¬ 
dation deprive those members of 
OUT cuuimimiun who are anxious to 
pcrluriii their religious duties as 
they ought of the power to do so ; 
nor tend, as it is to be feared it 
must, to increase that iiidiflerciicc 
which, even in the most solemn and 
edifying ordmanceii, is ab’oady but 
too common, and for which we may 
thank the boasted liberality of the 
age. If these few remarks, espe¬ 
cially the latter part of them, aflbrd 
a m^pful suggestion to any who are 
engaged in the object to which they 
relate, or serve to coiilinn the devout 
in a practice from which they will 
be sure always to derive benefit, or 
prevail upon the careless to adopt 
that practice, it will be a gratify, 
ing consideration to their Christian 
Friend, £Y2;xHMnN. 


To the Editor of the Ptmemhrancer, 
Mr. Editor, 

1 BEG to oiler you for insertion iu 
your publication a curious docu- 
inent, which 1 found in the posses 
sion of one of my parishioners, and 


I Curse, 9fe, tqt 

which at this moment demands soihe 
consideration. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, 

Your humble servant, 

M. W. Place, 

Rector of Hampreston, near 
Weuborue, Donct. 

The Pope's Curse, Belt, Book, and 
Candle, on a Heretic of llam- 
preston. 

By the authority of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, of St. Peter, and St, 
Paul, aud of the Holy Saints, we ex¬ 
communicate, we utterly curse and 
ban, commit and deliver to the devil 
of hell, Henry (joldiicy, of Ham¬ 
preston, ill the county of Dorset, 
ail iiitamoiis heretic, that hath in 
spite of God and St. Peter, (whose 
church this is,) iu spite of all Holy 
Saints, and in spite of our Holy Fa¬ 
ther the Pope, (God’s Vicar here on 
earth,) aud of the reverend and 
worshipful the Canons, Masters, 
Priests, Jesuits, and Clerks of our 
Holy Church, committed the hein¬ 
ous crimes of sacrilege with the 
images of our Holy Saints, and for¬ 
saken our holy religion, and con- 
tiniie* in heresy, blasphemy, and 
corrupt lust:—excommunicate be 
be jieiially, and delivered over to the 
devil as a pei pctual malefactor aud 
schismatic: accursed be be, and 
given soul and body to the devil to 
be bulleted: cursed be he in all 
holy cities and towns, in fields and 
ways, in houses and out of houses, 
and in all other places; standing, 
fyi"g. or rising, walking, running, 
waking, sleeping, eating, drinking, 
and whatsoever he docs besides. 

We separate him from the thresh- 
hold, from all the good prayers of 
the Church, from the participation 
of holy mass, from all sacramental 
chapels and altars, from holy bread 
aud holy water, from all tlie merits 
of our holy Priests and religious 
men, and from all their cloisters, 
from all their pardons, privileges, 
grants, and immunities, all the-Holy 
FadiQrs 0?ope$ of Rome) have grant- 
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cd to tbem * and we give him over 
utterly to the power of the devil, 
and we pray to our Lady, and St. 
Peter and Paul, and all floly Saints, 
that all the senses of his body may 
fail him, and that he may have no 
feeling, except he comes openly to 
our beloved Priest at Stapeliill in 
time of Mass, within thirty days from 
the third reading hereof by our be¬ 
loved Priest there, and confesses his 
heinous, heretical, and blasphemous 
crimes, ami by true repentance make 
satisfaction to our Lady, St. Peter, 
and the worshipful company of our 
Holy Church of Uoine, and suffer 
himself to be bulleted, scourged, 
and spit upon as our said dear 
Priest in his goodness, holiness, and 
sanctity shall direct and prescribe. 

** Given under the seal of our 
Holy Church at Koine the 10th day 
of August, in the year of our Lord 
Christ L758, and in the first year of 
our Pontificate. 

C—. R— 

** 81h Oct. 1758, pronounced the 
first time. 

** 15th Ditto the second time. 

“ 22d Ditto the third time.** 

There is still a convent of the 
order of La Trappe at Stapeliill, 
within my parish; and I see by tlie 
register the said Henry Goldney 
died two years afterwards, and by 
tradition without heed to the fore¬ 
going terrific censure. 


SOUTHEY ON IMMORAL 
WRITINGS. 

The following extract from the Pre¬ 
face to Mr. Southey's Vision of 
Judgment, entitles him to the best 
thanks of every friend to morality. 

1 am well aware that the public 
are peculiarly intolerant of such in. 
novations; not less so than the po¬ 
pulace are of any foreign fashion, 
whether of foppery or convenience. 
Would that this literary intolerance 
were under the influence of a sane 


judgment, and regarded the morals 
more than the manner of a compo¬ 
sition : the spirit rather than the 
form! Would that it were directed 
against those monstrous combina¬ 
tions of horrors and mockery, lewd* 
ness and impiety, with which Eng¬ 
lish poetry, has in our days, first 
been polluted! For more than half 
tt century English lif/irature had 
been distinguished by its moral 
purity, the effect, and in its turn, the 
cause of an improvement in national 
manners. A father without appre¬ 
hension of evil, might put into the 
hands of his children any book 
which issued from the press, if it did 
not bear, cither in its title page or 
frontispiece, manifest signs that it 
was intended as furniture for the 
brothel. There was no danger in 
any work which bore Uie name of a 
respectable publisher, or was to be 
procured at any respectable book¬ 
seller's. This was particularly the 
case with regard to our poetry. It 
is now no longer so; and woe to 
those by whom the oflence cometh! 
The greater the talents of the offen¬ 
der, the greater is his guilt, and Uic 
more enduring will be bis shame. 
Whether it be that the laws are in 
themselves unable to abate an evil 
of this magnitude, or whether it be 
that they arc remissly administered, 
and with such injustice that the ce¬ 
lebrity of an offender serves as a,pri¬ 
vilege whereby he obtains impunity, 
individuals arc bound to consider 
that such pcniicious works would 
neither be published nor w'ritten, if 
they were discouraged as they might, 
and ought to be, by public feeling; 
every person, therefore, who pur¬ 
chases such books, or admits them 
into his house, promotes the mis¬ 
chief, and thereby, as far as in him 
lies, becomes an aider and abettor 
of the crime. 

“ The publication of a lascivious 
book is one of the worst offences 
which can be committed against the 
well being of society. It is a sin, to 
the consequences of which no limits 
can be assigned, and thoise const- 
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quences no after repentance in the 
writer can counteract* Whatever 
remorse of conscience he may feel 
when his hour comes (and come it 
must) will be of no avail. The 
poignancy of a death-bed repent¬ 
ance cannot cancel one copy of the 
thousands which are sent abroad; 
and us long as it continues to be 
read, so long is he the pander of 
|>osterity, ami so long is he heaping 
up guilt upon his soul in perpetual 
accumulation. 

“ These remarks arc not more se- 
verc than the otfence deserves, even 
when applied to those immoral wri¬ 
ters who liavc not been conscious 
of any evil intention in their writ¬ 
ings, who would ucknon ledge a little 
levity, a little warmth of colouring, 
and so forth, in that sort of lan¬ 
guage with which men gloss over 
their favorite vices, and deceive 
tliuinselves. 

“ What then siiouh) be said of 
those for wliom the thoughtlessness 
and iuehriety of wanton youth can 
no longer be pleaded, but who have 
written in sober manhood and with 
fleliheratc purpose i Men of dis¬ 
eased hearts* and depraved imagi- 


* “ Utimmi porliT in omni poetarnm 
Atrnilovhi Jucrunt pt obi: in noilns id 
rtdijHus et vitlnmu: ueqne atius est cn'or 
n vet tfall' loiifiitis ijtiam mugna ingeuia 
nfignis necessario cot ritmpt vitits. Se- 
fiiniliy pin iipte posthaheut primuin, hi tiut- 
ligiutaicy ifli iguvrantiA ; et quum ali- 
ijiiem inveiuHtit styh niorntnqae vitiis uo- 
latum, nec injicetum tanten nee in libria 
etUtidia parcunit eutn atipant, pro'dicatU, 
occupatitf ainp/rclimtur. JSi mores ali- 
quantuliim vellet eorrigere, si sli/lutu 
curare panlitlitm, si fervnlo ingenio tem~ 
perara; si mone tantiUnm interponeref 
tarn tngrris nesno quid et veri ac eptcum^ 
madraginta antuis iiafus, priteurlcrat. 
Ignorant verb febncults non intlieaii 
rtres, impetientiam ah imbeetUitale non 
differre; ignorant a Icvi hotniae et iticon- 
stanie miilla J'ortasse senbi posse phis- 
quam mediocna, mhil compositunif ar~ 
dumut cFtermim.'*—Savagiiu Lander. De 
Vnttu atque t/su Latiui Semumis. 

Tins essay, wbicli is full of fine critical 
remaika and Atnking Uioii(;lits, fcliciton&ly 
expiessed, readied me from Pisa, wliila 


nations, who, forming a system of 
opinions to suit their own unhappy 
course of conduct, have rebelled 
against the holiest ordinances of hu¬ 
man society, and hating that re¬ 
vealed religion which, with all their 
eflforts aud bravadoes, they are ut. 
tcrly unable entirely to disbelieve, 
labour to make others as miserable 
as themselves, by infecting them 
with a moral virus that cats into the 
soul! The school which they have 
set up may properly be called the 
Satanic school; for though their 
productions breathe the spirit of 
Belial in their lascivious parts, and 
the spirit of Moloch in those loath¬ 
some images of atrocities and hor¬ 
rors which they delight to represent, 
they are more especially charac- 
tei'ixed by a Satanic spirit of pride 
and audacious impiety, which still 
betrays the wretched feeling of 
ho])elessness wherewith it is allied. 

This evil is political as w'cll as 
moral, for indeed moral and politi¬ 
cal evils are inseparably connected. 
Truly has it been affirmed by one of 
our ablest and clearest reasoners*, 
that * the destruction of governments 
may be proved and deduced from the 
general corruption of the subject’s 
manners, as a direct and natural 
cause thereof, by a dciiioiistration 
as certain as any in mathematics.’ 

" There is no maxim more fre¬ 
quently enforced by Machiavelii, 
than that where the manners of a 
people arc generally corrupted, there 
tile goveriiiiient cannot long subsist, 
a truth which all history exotnpliiies; 
and there is no means whereby that 
corruption can be so surely and 

the proof of the present slieet was before 
me. Of Its niitlior, (the aiitlior of Oebir 
and Count Jiiiian,) I will only say in this 
place, that, to liave obtained his approba¬ 
tion as a poet, and possessed his friendship 
as a man, will be remembered among Uie 
lionoiirs of my life, when the petty enmi¬ 
ties of this generation will be forgotten, 
and its ephemeral reputations will bavt 
past away.’* 


* South. 
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rapidly difliised, as by poisoning the 
waters of literature. 

** Let rulers of the state look to 
this, ill time! But, to use the wordii 
of South, if ' our physicians think 
the best way of curing a <liseasc is 
to pamper U, the Lord in mercy pre¬ 
pare the kingdom to siilfer, ^^hal he 
by miracle only can prevent!’ 

“ No apology is oiiercd for these 
remarks. The siiiiject led to theui; 
and the occasiuiiofiiittoducingtlieiii 
was oiJlingiy taken, because it is the 
<liity of every one, whose opinion 
may have any influence, to expose 
the drift and aim of thoAO writers 
who are labouring to subvert the 
foundations of human virtue, and of 
human happiness. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE already declared niv entire 
and coidial agreement in the auxiety 
of Alethes, that the Scriptural Doc¬ 
trine of Divorce should be eorieclly 
and well understood ; and in this 
anxiety I have eiideavuiired to re¬ 
claim the passage of iNlalachi from 
his subtle commentary to its iiulural 
and obvious ni(>aniiig, and to sliew 
that it relates to the divorei* of a 
woman from her husband, and not 
to an aet of religions apostaey. 1 
now proceed to ofl'er soint; remarks 
on the vif w, which Alclhcs has taken 
of" the doctrine of divorce deliver¬ 
ed in the Ohl Testament:’' and how¬ 
ever I may bo obligcil to difler from 
Alethes in the detail of his argument, 
I have again the pleasure of agree¬ 
ing with him in admitting " the con¬ 
nexion and important influence it 
oilers, in ascertaining the genuine 
sense of those texts of Scripture, 
that form the basis of the Christian 
doctrine of divorce." 

It is not necessary for me to con¬ 
trovert the opinions of Alethes con¬ 
cerning the imperfections of tlic so¬ 
cial law of the Hebrews and its in. 
feriority to Um better system by 


which it was to be superseded, or to 
dispute what Alethes is pleased to 
call " the low and disregarded con¬ 
dition of women" under that law. 

I would nevertheless remark, that 
under the Jewish law, women at 
least as lAothers, were raised to a 
dignity, which they have seldom pos¬ 
sessed, where revealed religion is 
unknown, although 1 ajin free to con¬ 
tend for the peculiar obligations of 
the female sex to the Christian 
scheme, by which alone they have 
been restoretl, us wives, and helps 
meet for nmu, to the ])roper rank, 
which was as'<igiied to them from 
the hegiiining. 1 will not (Icny that 
in sonic respects the Jewish law' was 
partial and favonruble in its eii.ict- 
metils to men. I know also, that to 
violate the chastity of a vvoni.m, 
married or betrothed, w.is under the 
.Jewish law a capital eriiiie, which 
the same ollVmee in ii'.peel of a wo¬ 
man not married nor b.'lrothed, was 
’ visited with a iiuhler peiially : but 
am 1 at libeity to coiiehide from 
such ])remises, that " thix h (tear 
proof f I hut the IJehrevv law inuecor- 
(lance with the vviiole analogy of the 
first Jewish covenant, renaided not 
so iniieh the violation of the wo¬ 
man's honour, us the iijvu->ion of the. 
property of the man. When a vvo- 
nian was not the property ot a man, 
then the l.ivv visited willi slight se¬ 
verity either adultery oi ra|}c. ^Vheii 
by marriage <ir troth she ha<l hecoiue 
the property if a man, then the vio¬ 
lation of her chastity, or the volun¬ 
tary surrender of it be<*aine a ca|)ital 
crime.’' In what school Alethes 
has learneil to estimate the condi¬ 
tion of women, 1 jircsiiiue not to 
inquire: but he must produce a 
clearer proof than is contained in 
the diflerent punishment of difl'erent 
crimes, before he can persuade me, 
that the woman was ever so degrad¬ 
ed in the sight of her Maker, as to be 
considered the property of the man. 
I'his is indeed to justify the sale of 
wives, and to reduce adultery to a 
civil trespass: bat I have yet to 
lcarn> in what cases such civil tics- 
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pass and ** invasion of the propertjr 
of the man” was a capital crime or 
punished with death. In other 
wrongs relating to property and 
possession, the law was satisfied 
with the payment of equivalents, 
and adultery would not have been 
punished with death, if “ the pro¬ 
perty of a man or a woman** had 
formed ** nearly the sole consider¬ 
ation in the e\e of the law.” It is 
remarkable that AloUies has over¬ 
looked the case of a woman betroth¬ 
ed violated in the field where tln-re 
was none to help her. Here in the 
capital punishment of the man, on 
the woman’s evidence, and in the 
entire exemption of the woman, the 
law shewed compassion to the wo¬ 
man, respected her feelings and re- 
<lresscd her wrongs, without consi¬ 
deration of the man, whose pro¬ 
perty she is assumed to have, been. 

Alethes assigns as instances of 
** the same spirit of almost exclu¬ 
sive regard to the husband” the 
licence of polygamy and the crimen 
prtv-reptcB virginitatis, and then 
proceeds with a statement, whicli 
requires more particular iitlention : 
** In the same partiality of provi¬ 
sion, it accordetl to the husband 
the awful trial of jealousy, in which 
the bitter water by a miraculous 
virtue, caused the thigh of the adul¬ 
teress to swell, and her belly to rot. 
An<l precisely in union with the 
spirit of these peculiar rights and 
privileges the husband had a plenary 
right to divorce his wife on trivial 
pretexts, or at least on grounds far 
short of infidelity to his bed. 

These provisions were not com¬ 
pensated by the grant of any similar 
or equivalent rights to the wife. If 
her husband separated from her she 
had no power of remonstrance: if 
he was unfaithful to her bed, he b^d 
done her no wrong, of which she 
could legally complain, Kecrimi. 
nation nr redress was wholly out of 
her reach, 

** Such was the nature of the 
Jewish marriage law, and such of 
necessity the low and disregarded 
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condition of women, when wives 
were bought, and polygamy was 
practised without sin or scruple.** 

I am willing to concede to Ale- 
thes, that if his assertions are re¬ 
stricted to the law of Moses, the 
woman bad not in some of these 
respects the power of recrimination 
or redress. But if the known prac¬ 
tice of the Jewish Cliurch, as in. 
sinuated in occasional allusions of 
the prophets, and copiously exhibit¬ 
ed by Seldeu in the Uxor llebraica, 
be admitted in illustration of the 
Jewish law of divorce, it will ap¬ 
pear, that recrimination or redress 
was not always or wholly out of the 
reach of the woman. There were 
oases in which the woman not less 
than the man was entitled to sue for 
a divorce. If, for instance, “ her 
husband separated from her,” or 
neglected her, she had such ** power 
of remonstrance,** that she might 
claim a divorce, and if the divorce 
was refused or delayed, a fine was 
imposed upon the husband until he 
should accede to her demand.— 
Again, the privilege and licence of 
polygamy was regulated and re¬ 
strained by the Jewish Doctors, that 
it might not operate to the neglect 
or prejudice of the wife: and in re¬ 
spect of infidelity to her bed, if it 
was not a wrong ** of which she 
could legally complain,'* it was a 
wrong, which she might plead in the 
event of her own misconduct, and by 
which she might prevent her hus¬ 
band from prosecuting her to con. 
victioii. This is an important part 
of the Jewish law of aduUeiy and di¬ 
vorce, and as it has been either over¬ 
looked or misrepreseated, it is the 
more necessary to correct and sup. 
ply the' misapprehensions and sup. 
press ions of Alethcs. 

Alethes says, that the Law of 
Moses ** in the same partialitv of 
provision accorded to the huaoand 
the awful trial of jealousy:” that 
this and the other provisions were 
. not compensated by the grant of any 
similar or equivalent rights to the 
wife :** and that ** recrimination or 

N n 
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redrebfl was wholly out of her 
reach.*' 

I am prepared with the highest 
authority to counteract these asser¬ 
tions, and to shew from the words 
of Moses, that in this case at least, 
tliere is no ** partiality of pnnision,” 
and that the woman had the power 
of recrimination, whicli she'might 
use not in extenuation of guilt com¬ 
mitted, but ill prevention of punish¬ 
ment, which would otherwise be in¬ 
flicted. The uoiicludiiig sentence of 
the law concerning the waters of 
jealousy, is not very luminously ex¬ 
pressed, and might escape the no¬ 
tice of a superficial reader: then 
shall the man be guiltless from ini¬ 
quity, and the woman shall bear her 
iniquity.** The Jewish intciprcta- 
tion of the law is given by Selden, 
Lightfoot, and Patrick, and is to 
this effect: if the husband is free 
iirom iniquity, i. c. from adultery, 
then the water tries his wife: but 
if he be not free, i. e. be himself also 
guilty of adultery, then the water 
hath no power to try her. Or in the 
words of another Jewish comnien. 
tator, the bitter water then only had 
power, when the man was free from 
the sin of which he suspected his 
wife. Here then the miraculous 
virtue acknowledged by Alethes, 
operated not only actively in the 
punishment of the adulteress who 
underwent the trial, but negatively 
also, in the conviction and rebuke 
of the adulterer who demanded the 
trial: and it is the recorded opinion 
of the Jews, that the wafers even, 
tualiy failed of their effect in con¬ 
sequence of the prevailing adul¬ 
teries, and that the trial was at 
length abolished, that the sacred 
name might no more be invoked in 
vain. 

Bishop Patrick in his concluding 
comment upon the law of the waters 
of Jealousy,' recites the words of the 
prophet Hosea, ch. iv. ver. 14, and 
from the drift ofhis argument seems 
to consider that they were fulfilled 
in the hiefitcacy of the trial through 
the prevalence of adultery: *• 1 v^ll 


not .punish your daughters when 
they commit whoredom, nor your 
spouses when they commit adultcipr, 
for themselves are separated with 
whores, and they sacrifice with har¬ 
lots.” The note from Bishop Hall 
in the Family Bible, implies that 
the omission of punishment was in 
itself penal and judicial: *' 1 will 
not cliastise that in your children 
and wives, which ye that arc the 
parents and husbands arc willingly 
guilty of.” 

Lightfoot in the Horse Hebraicae 
in commenting upon the case of the 
woman taken in adultery refers to 
yet higher authority, supposing that 
upon that occasion, our Lord as¬ 
sumed the character of the Judge in 
the trial of the waters of jealousy; 
and that in his posture of bending 
to the ground and his act of writ¬ 
ing, he observed an exact confor¬ 
mity with thd manner of adminis¬ 
tering that law. He supposes, that 
our Lord as Judge heard the accusa¬ 
tion ; and that with reference to the 
opinions and practice of the age, he 
addressed the accusers to this effect: 

You acknowledge, that although 
a woman be guilty, she is neverthe¬ 
less secure from punishment, if her 
husband be also guilty: as Judge, 
I therefore call upon you, who have 
brought this woman before me. Arc 
you yourselves, in respect of chas¬ 
tity, in a condition to accuse and 
convict this woman? If you are 
qualified, carry the sentence into 
execution, and let him that is with¬ 
out sin cast the first stone at her. 
The word used by our Lord is 
arajbtapTHToc, the word used by the 
LXX, in Numbers v. 31, is a6»o$ wro 

afnetprt»f. 

Whatever may be tliought of the 
relevancy of these commentaries of 
Patrick on Hosea iv. 14., and of 
Lightfoot on John viii. 7., they will 
at least prove what was the opinion 
of these distinguished Divines on the 
mutual constancy required in the 
law of the waters of jealousy: they 
will shew that in their judgment, 
here was no partiality of provision.; 
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that the woman had the privUefj^ of 

recrintinatioB; and that an adulter* 'fo tht Edittir of the Rmmibramieor^ 
ouB wife could not be convicted or 
punished, except upon conditiou of 

the husband's integrity. When I published the Treatise on 

Alethes concludes his view of the Human Motives, which you have 
Jewish doctrine of divorce with an lately done me the honour of review* 
expression of surprise, that ** any ing, 1 had little intention of resum* 
one acquainted with the Old Testa- ing a subject, of which all the prin* 
ment should select a passage of ciples, that 1 did not fully explain. 
Scripture under that dispensation, appeared to me either evident at 
on which to rest his opinion, that first sight, or to have been suificient- 
diyorces are unlawful.*’ The text ly pruvetl by other writers, whose 
of JVfalachi in the just interpretation works are generally known and ac- 
of its present authorized translation, cessible. Of the objections which 
does of itself justify the selection. 1 arc made to those principles in your 
will not, however, conceal that in the very respectable journal, you arc 
older* translation, the words are ren- well aware that ail the more consi¬ 


dered, ** If thou hatest her, put her 
away, saith the Lord of Hostsand 
it is well observed in the marginal 
annotation; ** not that he allowctb 
divorcement, but of two faults he 
sheweth which is the least." The 
divorce-law of the Jews can never 
be considered, but as a remedial pro¬ 
vision for the prevention of greater 
evils: and it is of importance to ob¬ 
serve how the severity of the origi¬ 
nal law of adultery was mitigated. 
'I'hc crime was originally capital in 
the man and in the woman: the wo¬ 
man was then protected b> the pre¬ 
cautions of the law of the bitter 
waters: and, lastly, if she found no 
favour in her husband’s eyes, he had 
the power of divorcing her. The 
greatest of all commentators u|)on the 
Jewish law hath taught us why this 
privilege was conceded, which he is 
very far from approving even in its 
mildest exercise: ** Moses for the 
hardness of your hearts wrote you 
this precept: but from the begin¬ 
ning it was not so. What God hath 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

This sentence naturally introduces 
the Christian doctrine of divorce, 
wliich must have been very inipcr. 
fectly discussed, without ascertain¬ 
ing the state of opinion wliich pre¬ 
viously obtained concerning adiil-. 
tery. 


derablc must readily occur to almost 
every person who enters seriously on 
the study of morals. Yet I allow 
most willingly that, whenever aii}' 
oiijection is Mtually alleged by an 
attentive reader or critic, it has a 
very different claim to regard, from 
that which it has when it can be 
only anticipated: since, in roost 
cases, the reader or the critic may 
be fairly expected to see more clearly 
than the author himself, where any 
real difiiculty is to be found. I will 
therefore request that you will per¬ 
mit me to avail myself of a few pages 
in your two next Nntiibers, in order 
to explain some of the points at issue. 

I hope to do this the more briefly 
and satisfactorily, because, notwith¬ 
standing the many defects of niy 
work, which 1 readily see and ac¬ 
knowledge, you have, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, possessed yourself accu¬ 
rately of the meaning which 1 in¬ 
tended it to convey. 

I need not, 1 believe, wish the 
principles I liave advanced to be 
tried by any more favourable rule, 
than that of the .validity even of 
those points of system, which you 
consider as liable to so many objec¬ 
tions. 1 may premise, however, that 
the points yon object to, though, I 
believe, both valid and highly im¬ 
portant, and though incorporated 
in the very framework of my book, 
do not comprize its main intculiun 
N n 2 
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aQd scope. The book is meant, 
with what success 1 cannot say, to 
have more of a practical than of a 
theoretical character; and, though 
1 have aiKtumcd a sort of system for 
convenience, and for the sake of 
getting regulaiiy at conclusions, 
which without some system I could 
not have reached so easily; the 
topic on which I have dwelt most 
largely, and to which 1 have ac¬ 
counted every other as subordinate, 
is the showing parUcnlarly, in how 
great a degree, and in what manner, 
an habitual reterence to religion 
ought to cuter into every human 
virtue, and into all our various en¬ 
terprises and pursuits; and on this 
topic you must agree with me wholly. 
Stil^ however, though it thus seems 
to me that my Treatise is, as it was 
intended to be, practical in ike main, 
the sort of system to which you ob¬ 
ject forms a part of it, and the ob. 
jections you make must, if valid, be 
fatal. 

Your objections to the principles 
1 have advanced, may be included 
in the six following propositions. 
All your other objections are, 1 
think, technical, and only affect the 
plan of the Treatise, or the propriety 
of the signification affixed in it to the 
word motive. But 1 will not trouble 
you with any defence of my plan, 
except so far us moral principles are 
involved in it. 

The six propositions, into which 
I persuade myself that you will 
think your objections fairly distri- 
billed, are, 

1. That the formation of religious 
character, that character which 1 
have kiid dowu as consisting in n 
proper state and regulation of our 
motives, is only a part, though an 
important part, of tne conditions of 
future happiness which are set be¬ 
fore us. 

, II. That it is an inconvenient ar¬ 
rangement, and one which may lead 
men into practical error, to regard 
the tuotioee, instead of the active 
habits, as the itumt^diati* nvhjects of 
moral discipline and control. 


III. That 1 propose to liaait in. 
judiciously, and in a way in which 
it is not limited in Scripture, the 
practical end and object of human 
life. 

IV. That, in proposing, as the 
test of actions, the tendency to the 
formation of religious or moral cha¬ 
racter, 1 exclude other tests which 
possess on our attention an equal 
or a superior claim ; and, moreover, 
that a test so vague as this tendency 
cannot have the practical use I as¬ 
cribe to it. 

V. That, in speaking of eon- 
science, I lose sight of the obliga¬ 
tion which we are under to refer all 
our actions to the will of God. 

VI. That, in speaking strictly of 
obligation, 1 maintain that the de¬ 
sire of happiness is the imly motive 
which obliges us to practise virtue; 
though, in your opinion, to speak of 
a man as obliged to porsue any 
thing merely for his own benefit, is 
rtothing less than a contradiction in 
terms. 

In answer to these objections, 1 
hope to prove, 

I. That the formation of religious 
character, which character may be 
justly described as consisting in a 
proper state and regulation of our 
motives, includes every condition ot 
future happiness which is set be¬ 
fore us. 

II. That, without pietriidingthat, 
ill all resjieets, the plan I have 
adopted is the best poshililc, (and I 
am aware that in some respects ano¬ 
ther jilaii would be preferable,) I 
have yet good reasons for treating of 
the Human Motives as the imme¬ 
diate subjects of moral discipline 
and control. 

III. That, though I propose re¬ 
ligious character as the general aim 
or object of mankind, as that object 
by the attaining of which we fulfil 
all the conditions of future happi¬ 
ness. I do not, any more than Scri|)- 
tnre does, projiose any Imitation of 
tlieir objects or ends: that though 
Scripture, does not limit us to this 
object, it does propose it to us; and 
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diat to propose it, as I have at¬ 
tempted to do, in strict analogy to 
what is done in Scripture, may often 
have an eminent moral utility. 

IV. That to propose, as the te»t 
of actions, in the way in which I 
have proposed it, the tendency to 
the fonnatioii of religious character, 
is not to exclude, in any proper 
case, other (csts which are more 
precise and specific ; and that, how¬ 
ever vague this test may be, it is 
both useful and necessary that we 
should have it. 

V. That, wherever means can be 
found of learning what is the will of 
God, the acting conscientiously ac¬ 
tually implies that reference of our 
action to God’s will, which is the 
principle of which you suppose me 
to have lost sight. 

VI. That with respect to our 
obligation to practise virtue fur the 
sake of our own happiness, 1 have 
not either said or implied that the 
desire of happiness is the only mo* * 
tive which obliges us; and that, 
though the meanings of the wor<t 
obligation and of the word prudence 
are, as 1 have repeateiily observed, 
very distinct, a man may still be 
under a real obligation to pursue a 
thing, though merely for his own 
benefit. 

If 1 can prove all these positions, 

I believe I may flatter myself that 
ilir principles which 1 have ailvanc- 
cd are both consistent with, and 
even explanatory of, those eominon 
principles of icason and revelation 
to winch wc both of us profess to 
appeal. 

Let me say, however, before I 
hegiu my ptoof, that the systematic 
error which you attiibute to me, 
that of proposing a partial object 
and test, is the very error which 1 
have been must studious to avoid. 
In the second page of the preface, 
1 sjieak of the manifest evil, which 
is produced by imperfect theories of 
muials, as being the cause,which 
led me to write my Treatise: and 
it has certainly been a leading pur~ 
pose of the whole woik to show that 


no test can stand Scrutiny, whiof| 
does not include die whole compass 
of human duty. If the test there¬ 
fore which I have myself proposed, 
and which I have proposed as being 
inclusive of all others, be justly 
liable to the objections you urge, 1 
am both ready and desirous to give 
it up, and think that the sooner it 
is exploded the better: for, if the 
system be partial as you simpose, 1 
fear 1 must not value myself otf your 
admission *, that it is still a ** use¬ 
ful system.” But we have to ex¬ 
amine whether it be partial or not. 

I. The first point then which 1 
have to prove is, ** tliat the forma¬ 
tion of religious character, which 
character may be justly described 
as consisting in a proper state and 
regulation of our motives, includes 
every condition of future happiness 
which is set before ns.'* 

1 may here assume that by sup¬ 
posing something else, besides this 
character, to be necessary as a con¬ 
dition of man’s acceptance with 
God, you can only mean that good 
actions, which are, no doubt, requi¬ 
site, are not included or compre¬ 
hended ill this character. When 
you say (p. 185} that “ motives 
and even habits are uot the whole 
but half” of the conditions of hap¬ 
piness which the Gospel requires; 
you suppose, of course, the other 
liiilf to be actions. And this is a 
summary and fair view of the case. 
Or, at ail events, if the character of 
which 1 speak be proved to include 
in it the performance of all the good 
actions which are required of us, 
^ou will readily allow that it must 
include also every other imaginable 
requisite. You speak (184) of the 
other requisites as consisting in dis¬ 
positions and habits: but if the re¬ 
ligious character, or the religions 
motive, be found to comprehend even 
actions, it must assuredly be aliow'- 
cd to comprehend dispositions and 
habits also:—and that this is agrec- 
/ible to your own view of the case is. 
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f£ 1 mistake not, e^eni from what 
you say. 1 prove therefore my own 
statement to be correct, if 1 prove 
that no action u good unless it flow 
out of a good character, or a good 
motive, and that the real attainment 
of the good character, or the real ex¬ 
istence of t&e good motive, does re¬ 
ally imply and produce, in the same 
measure in which the character is 
attained, or in which the motive 
exbtf, the performance of all good 
actions whatever. This is all that 
is or can be meant by saying that 
the motive or character always tn- 
cludeg or comprehends the act. 

But are not both these positions 
proved almost as soon as they can 
be enumerated X Actions, unless we 
refer to the principle from which 
they flow, arc all equally iudiflerent. 
The maxim universally recognized 
in law, “ Actus non facit reum, sed 
mens rea,** is applicable with even 
greater strictness in all cases which 
will come to be pleaded before the 
moral Judge of tiie universe, and the 
analogous maxim, ** Actus non facit 
bonum sed mens bona,'’ is of the 
same certain and undoubted vali¬ 
dity. If it be otherwise, let some 
action be named, of which the 
moral import is not referriblc to the 
moral principle which gives it birth, 
or let that principle be something 
else than a motive. But this is 
plainly impossible. 

And so the position also that the 
good motive inustal ways imply or pro¬ 
duce good actions is equally evident 
on the slightest reflection. A good 
tree always produces good fruit: there 
is no goodness in any barren tree. 
Moral motives are hi tact no motives 
at all, except in the degree in which 
they carry men to act. We know that 
every man who is truly benevolent 
will actually do good according to 
his ability. To act agreeably to tlie 
divine command is a religious act, 
because the motive is obedience. 

'But we also know equally that the 
motive of obedience implies or pro¬ 
duce* acts of religion. And so in 
all other instances that can be 
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named. From this statement it is 
only the necessary inference, that if 
all the motives be in their beat state, 
all the goodness which man can at¬ 
tain is in fact attained, that all con¬ 
ditions of future happiness are ful¬ 
filled. And this is the very point 
for which I contend. 

Thus too Scripture, for- you 
rightly suppose that^l apprehend 
precisely the same doctrine to be 
implied in the declaration made by 
our Saviour *, that on the two com¬ 
mandments to love God and our 
neighbour, '* hang all the law and 
the prophets,” and in that of St. 
Fault, that all the commandments 
of the second table ** are briefly 
comprehended in this saying, 
namely, ** thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself,”—it is almost super¬ 
fluous to refer to commentators on 
texts which, happily for us, arc so 
intelligible as these. But how, in 
fact, arc they explained by the com¬ 
mentators? Why thus, and thus 
only, that in these two command¬ 
ments is compendiously contained 
all that the law and the prophets 
require iu reference to our duty to 
God and man: that they arc Uic 
sum of all the other commandments, 
and arc proposed by our Saviour to 
his hearers for the great rule and 
principle of their conduct: that the 
love of God is the original source 
and fountain from which all Chris¬ 
tian graces flow, and that in fact the 
love of our neighbour is deducihle 
from the love of God t. What else 
is this than to say plainly that good 
motives, and of these pre-eminently 
that great motive of the love of God 
which, as 1 have stated explicitly in 
my treatise §, “ constrains to every 
thing which an enlightened prudence 
may dictate,’* imply all that 1 have 
stated them to imply. 

I apprehend also that almost all 


* Matt. xxii. 40. 
t Rom. xiii. 9. 

t Whitby, Faley, Porteus, and Sherlock, 
quoted in the notes to the Fauilly Bible. 

§ Page 63. 
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Christians interpret similarly those 
passages of Scripture, which speak 
of faith as an active principle of 
mind. In truth the argument of my 
treatise suggested itself while 1 was 
engaged, very many years ago, dur¬ 
ing Ihe course of my professional 
duties, in writing some sermons, 
never intended for the public, on the 
connection between faith and good 
works. Of course I cannot enter 
here into any discussion which would 
carry me into detail on this subject: 
but if you understand, as I am per¬ 
suaded you do, that the true notion 
of a justifying faith, of the faith by 
which only * we arc justified, in¬ 
cludes in it that of a certain frame 
of mind, which alone can be pro¬ 
ductive of any works which Chris¬ 
tianity entitles us to call good, you 
must attribute, I think, to motive 
and character the whole of the im¬ 
port which my treatise assigns to 
them. So also in those much de¬ 
bated passages in which St. James 
and St. Paul have been thought to 
differ, but which a judicious ev- 
poiinder of their meaning may dis¬ 
cern easily to be quite consistent 
and intelligible. The former is 
speaking of acts or effects: but 
then he pre-sijppf)ses a good motive. 
'J'lie latter, where he speaks of the 
good motive, inuiiife.stly presumes 
that it will be operative of good. 
And though the precept delivered 
by St. Jaiiie.s is the plainer and the 
more popular statement, the prin. 
ciple which is laid down bj St. 
Paul is admitted on all hands, and 
both by Arminians and Calvinists, 
to be the more doctrinal and philo- 
sojihical. 

I apprehend, therefore, that my 
first position is fully proved, both 
by these decisive authorities, and by 
the plain reason of the case. 1 am 
inclined to think also that, vou will 
yourself readily sec that the various 
considerations which have led you 
to differ from me on this essential 
point, apply more properly to some 


of the other positions to which I am# 
now about to call your attention. 
And that you will yourself see this, 

I am the more willing to hope, be¬ 
cause, admitting, as you seem to do 
(p. 166,) that “ one or two of the 
Gospel rules may be sai<l to em¬ 
brace and conlain the rest that 
** the commands of religion," which 
** are delivered at one time in mi¬ 
nute detail," are delivered ** at ano¬ 
ther in comprehensive summaries,** 

I do not umlerstand on what prin¬ 
ciple you can deny that the reli¬ 
gious motives may be asserted to 
comprize all conditions of future 
happiness that are required of us. 
For if the precept to love God, to 
which you refer, comprizes or com¬ 
prehends the whole law, and if, as 
1 suppose you do not question, the 
motive of the love of God which I 
speak of, be the love or affection 
which this precept enjoins, I do not 
perceive how Ihe extent of the ino- 
*tivc can be less than that of the 
precept itself. 

II. My second position is ** that 
without pretending that in all res¬ 
pects, the )>IaD 1 have adopted is 
the best possible, (and I am aware 
that in some respects another plan 
would be preferable,) 1 have yet 
good reasons for treating of the 
human motives at the immediate 
subjects of moral discipline and con- 
trol.” 

I here admit that, on every prin¬ 
ciple of calculation, the same con¬ 
clusions will be inferred, whether 
we treat of the action, or of the 
motive, as being the subject of 
moral discipline: for in treating of 
every moral action we always pre¬ 
sume the motive, in treating of every 
motive we always assume Uie act. 

I admit also that there are some 
sorts of error, which will cloke 
themselves far more readily in self- 
deceit, if men calculate on a 
theory of their motives, than if they 
draw any direct inferences from their * 
acts. ** Many men** as you justiv 
say, (p. 167.) “will always tliink 
that their feelings and motives are 
2 
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ai good as posaiblc, when they are 
iar enoogh from an habitual dis¬ 
charge of their whole duty.” 

Why then do 1 treat of the mo- 
iives of the action, instead of ac¬ 
tions, or instead of the active habits, 
as the immediate subjects of moral 
discipline? Because the motive, as 
has been seen already, is strictly the 
moral principle of mind, from which 
all actions originate or proceed : 
Qualis eniin arbor, talis fntetus; 
** A good man out of the good trea¬ 
sure of his heart bringeth f()rth good 
things, and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things because the heart or mo¬ 
tive must be good btfore any good 
fruit can follow. How then do wc 
guard against that error of self- 
deceit to which you have jubtly said 
that we are liable 1 By showing men 
that, if their motives ho truly good, 
the liabituuldbcharge of their whole 
duty must follow, and is the only 
evidence of the true goodness of 
their motives. This principle is 
throughout the Scripture principle, 
and is also, 1 hope, kept plainly in 
view ill every part of my treatise. 

1 am the more willing to think that 
it is so, because many competent 
judges have told me that they regard 
the necessity of activity or of exer¬ 
tion, in every man whose motives 
are truly right, as tbe continually 
recurring maxim of the whole. 

And now on the other hand look 
for a moment at the plain conse¬ 
quences of not considering the mo¬ 
tives from which we act, as the im¬ 
mediate subjects of moral culture 
and discipline. Men in general, no 
doubt, are far too apt to forget, in 
their musings oil the moral qualities, 
the actions to which those qualities 
should propel. But, on the other 
hand, they are not less ready, in the 
practice of certain actions, to forget 
the spirit by which those actions 
ought to be animated: perhaps 
more ready, because tliough the 
motive alone infers the act which 
fbUows from it, the mere act does 


not imply the motive. No man can 
be truly benevolent without being 
carried to the doing of good : but 
one man may actually benefit ano¬ 
ther without having any thing of a 
benevolent motive. We do not, 
because this abuse is common, cease 
to inculcate the necessity of certain 
acts. Nor ought we, on the other 
hand, to slacken the. cultivation of 
the motive principles from which 
those acts should proceed, because 
men willingly deceive themselves ns 
to the real goodness, or as to the 
real strength of their principles. 

Let me ask also wlicther the ob¬ 
jection which vou urge might not he 
urged, and if it were just at all, 
urged still more forcibly, against 
that doctrine of faith which we hold 
in corainon. ** Many men certainly 
are inclined to think that their 
faith is as good as possible, when 
they are fav enough from following 
it up with the habitual practice of 
good works.** But this abuse di<l 
not prevent St. Paul from stating iu 
the most comprehensive terms the 
whole doctrine of faith. And what 
I have stated in the analogous case 
is, I apprehend, only a somewhat 
difierent expression of the very prin¬ 
ciples fur which we have his autho¬ 
rity. 

As I need not, 1 believe, say more 
upon my second position, I will 
close foV the present the observa¬ 
tions with which 1 am obliged to 
trouble you. 

I am. Sir, 

Your roost obedient humble servant, 
John Prnrosk. 

Braeehridgp, April KMA, 1821. 

(To be continued ) 


To the F^ilor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The Clergy and the Magistracy of 
the kingdom are the remaining par¬ 
ties witii whom the Society is con¬ 
cerned. In their past proceedings 
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with the Government and the Legia- 
lature. the Coinniittce have been 
soon oecii])it'd in tlie a(M|ui*>itioii of 
power. What follows will exhibit 
them ill the exercise of it. And 
here your readers are to be r<‘iuiiided 
of the pledge given I\\ the Suciely 
at the uiitM't of its <‘areer, only to 
interpose when ** the lights <if L)i>> 
seiiters are ^iiixaded,” to be mild 
though firm in its leinonsiranee', to 
avoid all ostentations displu\s of 
iiuiiibers and intlnenee in the wii> of 
menace or iutinddatioii, and to re¬ 
sort to no other means of ledresb 
than appeals to Li\\,iiut lexatioiLsly 
but teiupoiateiy prosecuted. 

Of “ Cleigyinen” coniprelieii'.iiely, 
it is Mr. Wiiks’s reinarK, that “ Isnt 
for tlieni, the siliialioii of tlie Com¬ 
mittee woiilfl be ci'iiipara’.iveU a 
sinecure,” (l*liilaiitb. (iaz. May ‘’(J, 
1811)} ; ami so far the stiiteineiit is 
correct, that the warfare which the 
Soi'iety is i-arrying on is most eer- 
tniiily cliiefiy with the (Meigy ; hut 
who ill this warfare are tin- aggiess- 
oir., and whos<* tin* “ iiiiaded 
rights,’’ is a question only to be de¬ 
cided by an inqiiirv into the nitiiie- 
rous crises wl.lcl! me made the. sub¬ 
jects of litigation. 

They aiv arr.Liiged by Mr. Wilks 

cliielly iMub r two heads—Itefns.ds 
on the or the Clergy to it ad the 
Huriiil Seriice o\er Dissciitejs, and 
Hints and iJistui bailees of Dissent¬ 
ing' Congregations. 

To asc<‘itain who are the ag¬ 
gressors and who the aggrieied 
party, in those cases which form tlie 
first division of alleged ofl’encev ehal- 
lorigiiig the Society’s intervention, 
the iiieans are happily furnished by 
the Society itscit. No longer ago 
than the last aiiniversury, Mr. Smith 
of Kolheram, inveighing agaiiitt the 
imposition of the Marriage Cere- 
ijioiiy, says of “ rites" in general, 
that they arc “ ilisapprovcd** hy 
Dissenters, for this among other 
reasons, that the^ are ” adniiiiisfei- 
ed and performed by Ministers of 
a Church to which they could not 
conscientiously conform,” and therc- 
RttMr.M9RANrER, No. 29. 


fore he denounces the “ compelling 
Dissenters to suhniit" to them, as 
** absurdity and oppression,” (Phil. 
Gaz. May 2«1, IJVio.) Mr. Milks, 
on the anniversarv before the last, 
applies this objection to “ iiiterinent 
in ehiiich-yards,” and liotli on this 
occasion and on (hose iiuniediutely 
preceding and following it, scoffs at 
the inqmted sanctity of (Iicm: (diiis- 
ti.iii cemeteries, “ iis a reiic of su- 
peislition,** “ i.iisunctioned hy rea¬ 
son," and at the paitiality o( Dis¬ 
senters t‘'. them, us a stale of “ ba¬ 
byhood,’' which he is impatient to 
see them outgrow, and accordingly 
holds lip to ridicule; and i1 appears 
iiom die laughter” and “ loud 
upphiuse”w it hw Inch these sentiments 
are received, that they are cmhiaeed 
coidiully hy die meeting at large, 
and aic to he considered us the seii- 
tiiiM'iits of the Society. Mixtil up 
with this contempt of the church¬ 
yard and die Clergy, Mi. Milks 
opens himself upon the Burial Ser’ 
vice, descrihing it as a “ homage <o 
die virtues uml pit ty of (he di eca-'i d, 
indi><eriniinaloiy pn m aied.” (I’hil. 
(laz. May 2(1, Idltt. Miiy».'. 1819, 
Siippl. May 21, ItV2') ) 

'I ids, then. 111 t!'i eea-'mcluiii of tin* 
new ccelesiiisj'i ,ii siqu't ni.icy grow¬ 
ing up . 11 ) 11111 ., us, ii wi.at dieCleigy 
do w lien they oliieiafe at the burial 
ot Di.sseiiteis ; they ilo “ hoiiiage 
iiidiseriiiuiiati. ly to their (die Di'.- 
senters) viitiies and piefy,’' i. e. to 
their piety .'is sejiaratistsof all deiio- 
iiiiiiiiltoils carrying on a concerted 
hostility against tlie lioetriiie ami 
the diseipliiie of that (’hiireli, of 
which the partiis oileiing it are the 
Ministers; ami lids they do, not to 
gratifv any strong ili'siie for this 
dislinetioii, however uiire.isuiiahle, 
or any n'speef for the oflice enter¬ 
tained by ibo-e who have leached 
intelleetaal inanhood in the dissent¬ 
ing coiimiiiidtv, hill actua'ilv as 
inninriiers in the dissenting nursery, 
to be the sport of tlie elders, aii<f 
to humour the childishness of those 
who are yet in the cradle of dissent, 
merely whilst tlie state of “ baby- 
Oo 
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hood’* continues, and with distinct 
official notification made to them 
bcfore-liaiid, that Ihi^ luinisti'y ii< 
only respited from the scorn and 
proscriptions already fuhiiinuted 
against every other rniietion whieli 
the regular Clerey perform, till 
sectarism has had its perfect 
work, and these weaker hrethren 
have hecn ripened into a <>ii1ficieiit 
hardihood of unbelief to be safely 
weaned from their infantine partia* 
lity. 

Snell, then, upon the Secretary's 
own shewing, is the state of the 
case between the Clergy and the 
associated Protcclois of ileligious 
Liberty, upon the point of the Burial 
Service,'claimed by the latter as u 
right, and rigorously exacted by 
them on all occasions; and such 
are the circuinstanees to which the 
Clergy arc reduced by the judgment 
of Sir J. Niuliol in a single ease, 
that if governed by the Uubries * 
now standing in our Liturgy, they 
refuse to olfici.itc at the Burial of 
dissenting jiarishioners, they are in¬ 
stantly sened with an oiVtciiil admo¬ 
nition bv Mr. Wilks, in the name 
of the Society, impeaching * (lieir 
“ Chrisliaii liberality,** calling fi»r 
an explanation ot their coiuiuct,” 
for an ex^tression of titeir regret, 
and for tlistinct promises not to 
offend in future; and theset.hc\ are 
magisterially informed, are the teniis 
of siibmiation which the Icnieiil, 
principles of the Society induce it 
to offer as an alternative for a pro. 
secufion in the Spiritual Court, the 
ruinous issue of which Ketnp versus 
Wickes isubvsiys cited to <-xei)iplify -f ■ 

• The Rnhrirs rrfeiieil tn arc the third 
prefixed to the Office of Piiv.m* llciptisni, 
which limits the >idiiiiiii<<lriitioii of that 
Sacrameiit, under the greatest exigenee, to 
a “ laufitl Minolcrand the tfrst lictbre 
the Order for Burial of the Dead, which 
forbids the use of that Office to “ any who 
die unbaptized.'’ To •ixcertaiii who arc 
lawful Ministers, vide Art. XXIII. and 
XXXVI. 

t The writer of this letter has in hi> 
possession an original from which this 
sketch is taken. 


The Society’s proceedings, there¬ 
fore, in this department of their 
protcctoriid administration, arc all 
as they would have it—to their whole 
hearts* content ; for the Clergy, 
ahamloned to their mercy, have no 
other resouiee than to make, with 
all hiiiniiity, the concessions which 
they rcrjiiire, ami to furnish Mr. 
Wilks with the materials for magni¬ 
fying his ofliee by a detail of the 
ackitowledgciiients of error” 
which have been extorted from the 
clerical body for this particular 
offence—of the ciigagemeuts entered 
info “ that no future obstructions 
should occur”—and of the auspicious 
indications of their complete siihjli¬ 
gation to the Society’s views, with 
respect to the babyhood of its mem¬ 
bers, and with respeet also to their 
own ultimate coiisigiinient to scoru 
and proscription, when Christian 
Burial, tlie last “ relic of supersti¬ 
tion,” shall bo put uway. 

But the point upon whicli (he 
Clergy are rcjirosented as most out¬ 
rageously provoking the Society’s m- 
terposition, is set forth liy Mr. Wilks 
in lii-i anuiveisary oration, iinderthe 
head of ” Biots anii Distukb- 
ANClis” of disMoiliiig eongrcgalions, 
his descriptions of wIikIi are always 
emhellislied hy the introduction of 
the Paiochiiil Minister, v.lieiiever he 
can by any possibility be hoiiked 
Into tbo concern ; and the mention 
of him is getuTcdly so accompanied 
as to make him apiiciir cither lidi. 
culous, contemptilile, or odious, and 
either to convulse the meeting with 
” laughicr” at his expense, or to 
rouse its iiidigiiaiit feelings into ex¬ 
pressions of liisapprobalion and dis¬ 
gust. 

This part of the Society’s pro¬ 
ceedings claims minute investiga¬ 
tion, and then it will be seen what 
RELimous Liberty is in the vo¬ 
cabulary of this institiitiun— who are 
the invaders of rights—and who 
are the parties Imrassed with ag¬ 
gression. 

Mr. Wilks, in his address on the 
anniversary 1815, introduces his 
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detail of DiSTURBi\NCES, with a 


remark upon their *' iiirrouso in 
uniiiber aiul dogrcc,” and he iii- 
geniiouslv altribiitPK the “ augment¬ 
ed opposition** to ll\e “ augmenlvd 
efl'oits mode to promote iinivi'ival 
instruction, —1«) diiru>e tlie Holy 
Scriptures, iiml to rrungifi^e mg- 
lecUd ham/i'fs, ]>eopled l»y the pie- 
judiced and* hy tlic junir,*’ (K^vin. 
JVIng. Juno, sheet stitched in 

at the end, p. 1.) In the iolloniiig 
year, e\pulialing upon tin* s:.iiie 
topic, \i/.. “ the hostUify’ which 
“ c\e« ill I'ligland’' “ <|id not per¬ 
mit the ul>'iiidonininl of tice So. 
cictv, or the lehix.ition of their 
vigilance and tlieir I'.ils,” lie a'^ain 
assigns the foiint*r cause, in a lit¬ 
tle •dtered j>hraseolo::v, \i/. the 
local, 1 ‘leiical, iiiro^i-neii.d, judicial 
antipathies, i \ciled hy the progirm 
of religion, (Hmiii. Mag. June, ioiG, 
sheet at the end, p. 7.) 

In these pas-«ages, the case hcfweeji 
the Society and the Clergy, with re¬ 
spect to the point uiMlereii(iniry,is.so 
far fairly stated that it speeilies the 
actual excilemeiit of tlie iiiereoM’d 
distillhtinccs eouipluiiicd of, ii/„ 
the “ augmented eilorls mad" to 
e\ani>elize'’ (jii it is calleil) their 
parishes, niut the “ progress*’ of 
what Mr. \V. is pleaseil |o de.'.ignatc 
*' leligion,” or in other words, the 
system of itinerancy which has, 
within the last fifteen years, been 
added to the other means of sec¬ 
tarian proselytism, and which, in 
fact, gave birth to the Society. For 
Lord Sidiiioiith’s liill, which was 
iiiudu the occasion of the Society's 
institution is described by Mr. Col- 
linson of ILirkney, in his speech at 
the Society’s auiiiversary, as 

** a cloud black and awful impend¬ 
ing” “ esiwcially oicr those pious 
men, whose active itinerant labours 
had revived the languishing interests 
of piety,'* (Evan. Mag. June, IBlo, 
p. 203.) : and in the enumeration of 
the advantages to result fn>in the 
•Society, and iield out to induce 
sectaries of all ilenuininutions to 
incorporate themselves in it, the 


crowning particular is, that “ over 
pious and iisetul UlmravlSf and over 
all persons whom lliey may recom- 
iiieiid, it will eiide-ivoiir to extend a 
shield,” (E\aii. Mag. July, 1811, 
p. 282^ ; and the. only eiilogiurn 
ii]>oii the Society, at its fir.st anni¬ 
versary, deemed worth prcseiving, 
br.sidrs the Secretary's, i-s that of 
Mr. i'liekiii of Halifax, who expa- 
tl.^tc^ upon the ch^ential connection 
of its |»rosperily '* vvish the pro- 
'-./•.vv of religion,” aod upon the 
“ ceiitideiice" with which “ the 
Uiuiwledge, of its exihtence’ and 
“ /.eal” wuiiM aiiMiiate him “ \.heii 
exposed to persecution by village 
■prenrhing," ( K.v an. Mag. J iinr„ 1812, 
p. 218.) 

Aecordiniily, tw'o out of three 
of the Society’s first lei;:il exploits, 
were in support “ of a Mr. I’ackor 
of IJnrsley, a respcetiible layman^ 
who Hint rated to various eoiigrega.- 
lioti.s, aiul of a Mr. Britt.ni of Bris¬ 
tol, who hail lu'cti "A student in two 
dissenting academies,'’ (Kvau, Mag. 
.Iniie, p. 2 to) ; and the object 

eoiiti nipl.iti d ill tiiese preset ntioii'., 
was to obtain a dciision in the 
King’s B"neh, which siioiild make 
the old '1’olv‘ialioii \ct all snilicieiit 
for ill*' new project ot circuit 
p'lMcIiuig : by eit.ililiiig them, in ad- 
dition to the fixed dissenting iiiiiiis- 
liy, to form a corps of irregulars 
from amongst tlii'ir snhordinatc 
agents and raw rceiuils, and to en¬ 
force the tlL-tnaiub of licences for 
them, under the compreiiciisivc de¬ 
signation of “ pretending to holy 
orders.” In this gtimlly pn»ject, of 
grossly perverting the enactments 
of law, the Society altogether failed, 
hut turned the failnro to their ad¬ 
vantage, by making it the ground of 
that conciliating and invilatory in¬ 
tercourse with Oovernnicnt, already 
detailed ; the issue of which, the 
new 'I’oleration Act, made, as they 
exjiress it, ” the law ample for the 
redress of every grievance, in every 
*ease of aggression against religious 
bodies,*' (New Lvun. Mag. June, 
1815, p. 183.) i. e. in every attempt 
o f> 2 
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to check itinerancy, and so elated 
Mr Collison of Hackney, that in his 
eulogiuin at the anniversary, 1815, 
upon the Committee who liad so 
admirably negotiated, he exultingly 
pronounces that they had navi¬ 
gated the Chri:stiun vessel, (i. c. the 
dissenting' confederacy) into the 
haven of security and iionour,” and 
that “ Clergymen would be finally 
taught’' by this Hill, and by other 
acts then in contemplation, ** that 
those Methodists, sectarians, fana¬ 
tics, and disseuitrs, whom they were 
accustomed proudlif to contemn, or 
capriciously to oppress, possessed 
intellect—opulence — resources—and 
influence, which it was hopeless to 
oppose," (Evan. Mag. June, 1815, 
p. -itU. ) 

Having got the law into their 
hands, no time is lost in making 
use of it. The kingdom is dividccl 
into Missionary Districts, and placed 
under the superintendence of sub¬ 
ordinate associations; and amongst 
the protecting interposals of the 
Committee, in the years 1815 and 
1816, Mr. Wilks enumerates advice 
given, and fines enforced in conse¬ 
quence of complaints from meetings 
at Mortlake and Woodford, supplied 
bythe useful,invaluable,and persever¬ 
ing labours of the London Itinf- 
HANT SocncTV, and of prosecutions 
having been commenced against rio¬ 
ters at Midhiirst, at the request of 
the active and useful Association 
FOR Hants and Sussex, under 
whose patronage public preaching 
had been beneficially introduced 
into that populous but ignorant and 
neglected town, (Instructor, May 
81, 1815, Evan. Mag. June, 1815, 
p. 258, June, 1816, sheet stitched 
in, p. 3.) To the same effect is the 
statement of a prosecution carried 
on at the instance of the Baptist 
congregation at Princes llisboroiigh, 
Bucks, for alleged interruptions of 
its preaching exclusions, *' in seve¬ 
ral contiguous villagesas also of 
protection extended to ** two good 
young men,” as Mr. Wilks designates 
them, itinerating at Horsely, near 


Ashtead in Surrey, and preaching 
the Gospel in villages which it had 
not reached," 

Of the same description again, is 
another prosecution, stated to have 
cost the Society .€200, and insti¬ 
tuted against the Clergyman and 
peace olKcer of Ansty, Wilts, on the 
complaint of a Mr. Hopkins of 
Tisbury, for attempts, to prevent 
him from preaching in the former 
village,” (Phil. Gaz. May 20, 1818.) 
Iir all these instances, the parties 
whose ministrations are inlorriqiled, 
and ill whose support ihe Society 
interposes, are avowedly itinerants. 
There are many others in Mr. 
Wilks’s annual digest of disturb¬ 
ances, not so uncqnivocally charac¬ 
terized ; but in several of these, 
itinerancy is to be inferred from cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence; and in almost 
all, the place of meeting is a licensed 
room, and not. a regular eonvciitiele. 

The Strettoii case, so thoroughly 
investigated by your curicspondent, 
and so often referred to, tallies with 
and illustrates all these recorded 
misdemeanours. Its inhabitants,” 
as calumniated by the itinerating 
mat.maker of Wolston, were “ be¬ 
nighted"—“ as destitute of evan¬ 
gelical truth as those of Iiidnstan 
ever were’’—whereas it appears that 
they are supcriiitemicd by a most 
vigilant clergyman resident among 
them, and are a people remarkable 
for their Christian unanimity, and 
for the exemplary discharge of all 
their religious duties. Eight years 
had the mat-maker been watching 
his opportunity for marring this 
happy state of things by the insi¬ 
nuation of dissent. The removal 
of a pauper, a frequenter of his 
meeting, from W'^olston, to a parish- 
house, in Stretton, at length gives 
him an Apening; be gets the house 
clandestinely licensed; brings a con¬ 
gregation of upwards of forty per¬ 
sons with him, holds a prayer- 
meeting, and engages, as 1 am in¬ 
formed (for 1 have enquired accu¬ 
rately into the case) to repeat this 
outrage upon the religious liberty 
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of the inhabitants at the end of 
three weeks. The parish officers 
interpose, and quietly defeat his 
purpose, by changing the residence 
of the pauper. Notice of this dis¬ 
comfiture is sent up to the Society, 
at the nick of time when Mr. Wilks 
is digesting his uiiniversary oration. 
The Clergyman is publicly vilified 
by name as an oppressor of the 
])oor. The *ro<l of the law is iiiso- 
lently shaken over the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, v.'ithout any pretext for 
either of these indignities ; and as 
no act legally tangible by the Coni- 
luitlce had been dune, the pauper is 
instructed how to create a pretext for 
prosecution, which is instantly ct)ni- 
iiionced in the most ofleiisive form, 
upon a false affidavit, and ptirsned 
through all its stages to the venlict 
of a jury, aggravated by every chica¬ 
nery which ctnild be practised, either 
to intiuiulale the defendants—to trip 
the course of law—or to enhance 
the expenses. • 

The importance of this Strcttoii 
case, to the question at issue be¬ 
tween the Society and the Clergy— 
who are the aggressors, and who 
the aggrieved, in those Riots and 
Disturbances,** which make so great 
a figure in Mr. Wilks’s, orations,— 
consists in this, that the eloquent 
Secretary’s draft of it has under¬ 
gone a. judicial revision upon the 
eviticncc of his ou'n witnesses^ and 
that while he has manufactured it 
into an outrage against dissenting 
rights of sufficient magnitude to 
bear repetition and to carry a 
double charge of opprobium at one 
anniversary against the Clergy, and 
at the next agaiust the Parish Offi¬ 
cers, and to warrant moreover such 
a commentary as is stated by the 
Society’s Reporter to have “ ex¬ 
cited horror and sympathy”—horror 
at the oppression” exercised, and 
** sympathy** with the persecuted 
pauper, (Phil. Gaz. May 24,1820.) 
Its real merits are proved to ^ be 
of a directly opposite complexion, 
—all the “ oppression’* being on 
the part of the Society, and all 


the injury on the part of the pa¬ 
rish, whose religious peace tvas most 
wantonly disturbed, and whose rates 
were biirthened with heavy legal 
charges, incurred in their own de¬ 
fence ; and on the part also of (hose 
eleven “ respectable men,*’ (as they 
were designated from the bench) 
who were brought to trial, falsely 
charged with a flagrant misdemea¬ 
nor, and would have been actually 
arraigned like felons at the bar, if 
Mr. Wilks’s attempt to place them 
there had not been over-ruled. 

That exposures such as these are 
not more numerous, will be no mat¬ 
ter of surprise to those who duly con¬ 
sider either the iiiahdity of the ])aro- 
chial Clergy, or the indisposition of 
those who conlroul parochial ex¬ 
penditure to engage in a costly suit 
at law at such manifest disadvan¬ 
tage : but the Strelton case is all- 
siiflicient. It has been thoroughly 
sifted, and authenticated in all its 
parts. It goes home to the very 
spirit which actuates the Society, 
and makes full demonstration that, 
un<lcr the pretext of protecting from 
invasion the religious liberty of Dis¬ 
senters, its purpose is to protect 
their invasions of the religious li¬ 
berty of Churchmen, and especially 
to aid and abet them in that most 
vexatious and seductive warfare, 
which they are systematically wag¬ 
ing against the Church, by the 
agency of organised bodies of ite. 
nerants. 

Is it to be supposed that the 
Clergy can look on unconcerned 
spectators of these proceedings ? It 
would be to their eternal disgrace, 
could suck a base dereliction of 
duty be fastened upon them. For, 
in addition to the “ godly jealousy** 
over the souls of those committed to 
their care, which is essential to the 
clerical character, conscientiously 
sustained, they arc solemnly pledged 
by their ordination vows ** to be 
ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines,” “within their 
cures.” Yet this is their great ofleuce 

5 
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in ili« account of the Society. For 
tbin they are proscribe<l anil viltfieil 
as suggesting acts of persecution. 
Phil. Gaz. May *20, 1019; as excit¬ 
ing riots, Uvun. Mag. 1015, p.250* ; 
as cheering mobs, ami iilmsiiig their 
influence and power, Phil. Gaz. 
Mav 20, 1810, and as iniplicalud 
in deeds far diiferent from tiiose to 
be expected from their doetlines 
and professions. Kvaiig. Mug. June 
1810, p. 7. And with such power is 
the Society invested by the new To¬ 
leration Act, caiTied tliroiigli Par- 
liunientby the government, to whom 
the Clergy have a right to look for 
protection, that it appears that they 
ure able to overawe, in many in¬ 
stances, the disposition to repel 
their aggression; iiisoinuch that 
Messrs. J. Iturder, Parry, and 
Hunt, proclaim the Society’s tri¬ 
umphs, hy the statement of ** se\C' 
ral cases, in which ISishops, Deans, 
and Magistrates, taught by its past 
exertions, had defeired to its energy 
and efforts, and reluctantly abstaiif- 
ed from evils, and complicil with 
just demands, which they appeared 
otherwise disposed to inflict, or un¬ 
willing to bestow,’* Evang. Mag. 
June 18)5, p. 204*; whiNt Mr. 
Cockin congratulates the meeting 
that the rapid spread of the Gospel 
will soon put an end to their pro¬ 
ceedings,’* Instructor, May 81, 
1815; i. e. will soon establish the 
supremacy of universal licentious¬ 
ness. 

The other parties with whom the 
Society is at issue in the prosecu¬ 
tion of its designs, are the County 
Magistrates, who are generally 
linked together with the Clergy in 
the abuse lavished upon that iiiucli 
injured body, and on the same ac¬ 
count, viz. the decided part they 
have taken against the system of 
ilinerancyt and the discountenance 
which whenever appealed to, they 
have uniformly given to this most 
outrageous abuse of the toleration 
so largely granted to Conscientious 
Dissent. Residing in the vicinity 
of the different scenes of action. 


where these fanatical encroach¬ 
ments were attempted, they were not 
to he deceived as to the real deliii- 
quenls, or to the encreased sj)read 
of religious delusion which must of 
necessity ensue, if such Seductive 
means wore allowed free and nu- 
controiiled operation, and they ac¬ 
cordingly did their utmost to repress 
the c\il hy putting in force the pro- 
visions of the Conventicle Act 
against all Itinerants. 

This cxcreise of “ judieial au¬ 
thority and discretionarv power’* is 
the provocation given to the So¬ 
ciety by the magistiatcs. Mr. 
Wilks proscribes it as “ a novel 
magisterial iiiterposilion, hostile to 
the rights of worshipping his Crea¬ 
tor according to the dictates of his 
conscience, which every ]trofess'iiig 
Christian was entitled to chinii ;*’ 
and he piMnounces upon it vvilii 
conscious scK-importaiice that it is 
a throwing down by the iiiagistralcs 
of ** the gauntlet of defiance’* 
which the Society resolved to take 
up. Evang. Mag. June 1812, p. 
241—248. 

In the first onset in the King's 
llciich, the Society vvcrc defeated ; 
but in the appeal to Pavliiiiiient 
which ensued, by the help of go¬ 
vernment — tl>vy succeeded to 
their hearts’ coiitciit — and re¬ 
duced the power of the magistracy 
to a duty, as Mr. Wilks is pleased 
to designate it, merely ministe¬ 
rial —that of registering their 
Preaching Licences, without exer¬ 
cising any judgment upon the de¬ 
mand. Concession only leads to 
further encroachment, accordingly 
in the wantoimcss of religious licen¬ 
tiousness, distinct certificates are 
demanded for diiferent parts of the 
same premises, that two congrega¬ 
tions may meet for religious wor¬ 
ship, in the house and out-houses 
adjoining at one and the same time; 
and the monstrous proposition is 
advanced, that the application of a 
registered place to secular purposes, 
does not vitiate tiie registration. 
The presuinption, as it is termed. 
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of nii^^istratcs to dotcriniuo diffe¬ 
rently to the Society on both these 
points, is a new ground of offence, 
Kvang. Mag. Aug. 1817, p. 319, 
as is also their prevention in two 
instances (Lnggerstiall, Wilt^, and 
Oxoiiiion, Northamptonshire,) of 
Held preaching, Phil. Guz. May, 
28, 1819. 

For these causes, and for refusing 
to interpose* in tlie disturbances 
which they ncccssarilY occasion, 
whatever can degraile the magiste¬ 
rial character is laid by the Society 
to its charge. They are cnhiiiini- 
ated as treating ministers and 
applicants with contumely” —as 
** throwing evciy obstacle in the 
way of the [iroseciition of rioters,” 
and as ** using' their utmost endea¬ 


vours to prevent their conviction 
and punishmentJ' In terms similar 
to these they are held up to public 
obloquy on each of the Societv’s 
anniversaries ; and the Societys 
paramount inllueiice in dishearten¬ 
ing them from unprofitable endea¬ 
vours to iiiaiiitaia truth," as their 
oliice requires, is thus insolently 
celebrated by a Mr. John Dagley, 
that “ the mastiff tiog had ceased to 
bark, and the suartiiig curs had 
retired to the lap of Lady Preju¬ 
dice, to seek their former repose.*’ 
Evang. Mug. June, 181.>, p. 203. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the Society’s 
temper and moderation in tlie exer¬ 
cise of power. 

Your obedient servant. 

Scrutator. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sacred fjteratnre, comprizhiga Re- 
view of the Principles oj Cotapo- 
sition laid dotvn by the late Ro¬ 
bert LiOuilh, D.L). l^ord Rhltop 
of f^ndon, in his Prtehclions and 
Isaiah, and an Application of the 
Principles so reneivcd to the Il¬ 
lustration oJ the New Testanunt, 
in a Series of Critical Ohserea- 
tions on the Style arid Structure 
of that Sacred Volume. By the 
Rev. John Jebb, A. M. Rector of 
Ahinp;don, in the Diocese of 
Cashell. pp. 471. Cadell. 1820. 

It is not possible to form any just 
conception of the merits of this ele¬ 
gant volume, or of tlie iugenuity 
and erudition with which it abounds, 
without a seriiMiv and attentive pe- 
I usal of the whole disquisition. A 
cursory and desultory inspection of 
its pages will excite the surprize 
rather than interest the curiosity of 
the reader. When he sees various 
passages of the New Testament, 
which he has alw'ays been accus¬ 
tomed to contemplate in a prosaic 
form, reduced to a versicular ar¬ 
rangement rrscnibling an ode or a 


ciioric hymn, the youthful reader 
will smile at the Amceit and excuse 
himself from investigating the prin¬ 
ciples, from which it is derived ; and 
the mure serious and settled Divine 
will be offended at the boldness of 
the iiiuovutiou,uiid at the confidence 
with which it is carried on. lie will 
not deny that many and highly figu¬ 
rative cxpressiuiis may be found in 
the w'riliiigs of the New Testament, 
and that the Prophets of the Chris¬ 
tian, not less than those of the 
Jewish covenant, drank deeply of 
the poetic spirit: but when he finds 
not only detached versicles, hut 
whole chapters ami successions of 
clia]>tcrs printed in (jreck, and ren¬ 
dered into English in the form of 
stanzas, he will be prejudiced 
against the author’s design; he will 
suspect that either his head or his 
heart is in fault, and sternly resolve 
to keep himself pure from an in¬ 
quiry, which is founded in the spe¬ 
culations of fancy, and which in its 
progress and issues may unsettle the 
records of Scriptural truth. 

• These are prejudices which have 
been fell, and which probably will 
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be felt again, by men who open the 
volume without reading it. A su¬ 
perficial view dues certainly surprize 
by the novelty, and ofiend by the 
boldness of the conception, and in 
making this assertion we do but re¬ 
cord the result of our own expe¬ 
rience. Wc opened the book, and 
we laid it down again. We were 
persuaded to read it, and we were 
satisfied that the author's motive is 
pure, that his design is not only in¬ 
nocent but useful, and that he has 
brought to the discussion a uorreet 
and matured judgment, learning 
various extensive and profound, an 
earnest piety, and an ardent zeal 
fur the truth. The author has his 
theory, but he does not endeavour 
to support it by gratuitous or tiog- 
inatical assertions, and if the reader 
docs not agree in every position, or 
approve of every illustrative ex¬ 
ample which he alleges, he will not 
be offended by any illibcrality of 
the author in opposing the opinions 
of others, or by a^y presumptuous 
confidence in maintaining bis own. 
If he is dissatisfied with the princi. 
pies, which the author lays down as 
the foundation of his inquiry, and 
in that dissatisfaction rejects the 
whole system, he may nevertheless 
receive instruction and delight from 
the various comments, which the 
author incidentallv introduces, in 
application of the texts upon which 
his principal theory is established. 

What that theory is, may be 
briefly learned from the title: it is 
an application of the known prin¬ 
ciples of Jewish composition to the 
illustration of the New Testament, 
in a series of critical observations 
on the style and structure of that 
Sacred Volume. These critical ob¬ 
servations are not how'ever confined 
to tlie dry technical details of Bib¬ 
lical philology, to the exclusion of 
more interesting remarks, which may 
regulate our practice, confirm our 
faith, and exhibit new views of the 
harmony and consistency of Holy 
Writ. The method and probable 
advantages of the inquiry are stated 


in the paragraph, which without 
other exordium or preface, besides 
a dedication to the Archbishop of 
Cashel, introduces the subject of 
discussion, 

** It is the design of the following pages 
to prove by examples, that the structure 
of clauses, sentences, and periods, in the 
New Testament, is frequently regulated 
aAer the model afforded in the poctii al 
parts of the Old ; and it is'boped, that in 
tlic course of the investigation, necessary 
for the accomplishment of this design, 
somewhat may be incidentally contiibuted 
towards the rectification or establishment 
of the received text; some grammatical 
difficulties may be removed; some intri¬ 
cacies of construction may be diseu- 
tanglod; some light may be thrown on the 
interpretation of passages hitlicrto obscure, 
and several less obvious proprieties of ex¬ 
pression and beauties, both of conception 
and style, may be reudered familiar to the 
attentive reader; while if the thonghts, not 
hastily or indeliberately submitted to the 
public, shall approve themselves to com¬ 
petent minds, a new, and if my own expe¬ 
rience be not deceitful, an agreeable field 
of inquiry will be opened to students of 
the Sacred Volume.” 

The work may be divided into 
four principal parts or poitions. 
The first part (or five first sections) 
comprehends the preliminary mat¬ 
ter, or a review of the principles of 
Jewish composition, illustrated and 
coiifii'ined by extracts from the Old 
Testament. In the Second Part (or 
nine following sections) the proba¬ 
bility of finding the same method of 
composition in the New Testament, 
which had been inferred in the First 
Part, is established by various ex¬ 
amples of couplets, triplets and 
stanzas of four, and more than four 
lines, including whole paragiaphs. 
The Third Part (or five following 
sections) treats of figures and modes 
peculiar to Hebrew poetry, and il¬ 
lustrated by copious examples and 
explanatory comments. The last 
part, in sections xx. xxi. xxii. re¬ 
spectively represent the Hymns of 
the Virgin, of Zacharias, and of Si¬ 
meon, in the character of Hebrew 
Poems: and in the two last sections, 
the Sermon ml he Mount, and the 
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Song of Victory on the fall of the 
mystical Babylon, are reduced to a 
versicular arrangement. Such are the 
conteuts of the volume: the sub* 
stance of each section is prefixed in 
a table of conteuts; and the vrhole 
is concluded with two copious in¬ 
dexes, the first of texts of Scrip¬ 
ture, the other of authors referred 
to in the course of the work. 

It was reserved for the sagacity 
of Bishop Lowtli to revive the long 
lost theory of Hebrew versification, 
and to define the grand and dis¬ 
tinguishing character of Hebrew 
poetry. This characteristic is not 
the metrical arrangement, the acros- 
tical or alphabetical commencement, 
or the rhyming termination of the 
lines; it is not the introduction of 
foreign words and redundant parti¬ 
cles; nor is it the elation, grandeur, 
or sublimity of the thought and 
diction. 

** In one word, it is what Bishop Lowth 
entitles PARALr.EUsai ; that is, a certain 
equality, resemblance, or relationship, lie- 
tween the members of each period; so that 
ill one or more lines or members of the 
same period, thin|i^ shall answer to thinj[;s, 
anil words to words, as if fitted to each 
otiicr hy a kind of rule or measure.’’ P. 5. 

** In Hebrew poetry, there is a certain 
correspondence of the verses one with 
another; a eertain relation also between 
the composition of the verses and the com¬ 
position of tlie sentences; the formation of 
the former depending principally npon the 
distribution of the latter; so tliat, gene¬ 
rally, periods coincide with stanzas, mem¬ 
bers with verses, and pauses of the one 
with pauses of the other. Tliis correspon¬ 
dence is called parallelism; when a pro¬ 
position is delivered, and a second is drawn 
under it, equivalent to, or contrasted with 
it in sense, or similar to it in the form of 
grammatical construction, these are called 
parallel lines; and the words or phrases 
answering one to another in the corre¬ 
sponding lines, parallel terms. 

** The poetical parallelism has iniicli 
variety and many gradations; it is some¬ 
times more accurate and manifest, some¬ 
times more vague and obscure; it may, 
however, be generally distributed into 
three kintls, parallels synonymous, paral¬ 
lels antidietic, and parallels synthetic or 
constructive. 

Parallel lines synonymous, arc those 

Rbmembrancbb, No, 2i\ 


which correspond one to another by ex¬ 
pressing the same sense in different but 
,equivalent terms; when a proposition is 
delivered, and immediately repeated in the 
whole or In pait, the expression being 
varied, but the sense entirely or nearly the 
same; for example, 

* Seek ye the Lord while be may be 

found 

Call ye upon him while he is near: 

Let tile wicked forsake his way 

And the unrigliteons man liis thoughts; 

And let liiin return unto Jcliov^ and 
he will compassionate him, 

And unto our God for he aboundetli in 
forgiveness.’ Isaiah Iv. 6, T. 

* # • « * 

" Parallel lines antithetic, are when two 
lines t;orrespond with one another by an 
opposition of terms or sentiments; when 
the second is contrasted with the first, 
sometimes in expressions, sometimes in 
sense only. Accordingly, the degrees of 
antithesis arc various; from an exact 
contra-|>ositioii of word to word, singnlars 
to singiilais, plnrals to plurals, &c. through 
the whole sentence down to a general 
disparity, with something of a contrariety 
in the two propositions; for example, 

* Faithful are the woun la of a friend, 

But deceittiil arc the kisses of an enemy.* 

Proverbs xxvii. 6. 

* * • « * 

** Parallel lines constrnctive, arc when 
the parallelism consists only in the similar 
form of the construction; in whidi word does 
not answer to word, and sentence to sen¬ 
tence, as equivalent or opposite; but there 
is a correspondence and equality between 
the different propositions, in respect of the 
shape and turn of the whole sentence, and 
of the constituent parts, such as noun 
answering to noun, verb to vcib, interro¬ 
gative to interrogative. To this descrip¬ 
tion of parallelism may be referred all such 
as do not come witliin the two former 
classes. Tlic variety of this fonn is ac¬ 
cordingly very great. Somelimeh the 
parallelism is more, sometimes less exact; 
sometimes liardly at all apparent. The 
following examples will suffice : 

* TIic law of Jehovah is perfect convert¬ 

ing the soul; 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making 
wise the simplq; 

The precepts of .leliovali arc right, 
rejoicing the heart; 

llic fear of Jchovali is pure enduring 
for ever: 

Hie judgments of Jehovah are troth, 
they are altogether righteous 3 

PP 
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More desirable than gold, and than mnch 
fine gold, 

And sweeter than honey and the dropping 
of honeycombs.' Psalm six. 7 —10.” 

P. *3. 

There arc several subordinate 
varieties of the parallelism, of which 
•elect forms are given, with exam, 
pies from Bishop Lowth. In these 
variations the lines consist each of 
two propositions; or they are formed 
by a repetition of the 6rst sentence, 
or an ellipsis in the latter line is to 
be supplied from the former. In 
parallel triplets two lines only cor¬ 
respond. In parallels of four lines, 
fortning a stanza, the parallel lines 
answer alternately, the first to the 
third, and the second to the fourth; 
or otherwise the continuity of the 
sense is kept up from the first to 
the third, and from the second to 
the fourth line. To this form Dr. 
Hales reduces the remarkable pro¬ 
phecy, Gen. xlix. 10., which we 
extract, with regret that our limits 
will not allow us to exhibit more 
examples, without which the modes 
and kinds of the parallelism can be 
hardly understood. 

** The sceptre shall not depart from Jndab, 

Nor a scribe of liia ofikpring; 

Until Shilofa shall come 

And (until) to him a congregation of 
peoples. 

** Tliat is, according to Dr. Hales, the 
sceptre or civil government shall not de- 
part, till the coming or birth of Shiloh; 
and the scribe or expounder of the law, 
intimating ecclesiastical regimen, shall not 
depart or cease, until there shall be formed 
a congregation of peoples, a church of 
Christian worshippers from various nations; 
the former branch of this prophecy was 
fulfilled, when Augustus made his eiirol- 
snent, preparatory to the census tbrooghont 
Judea and Galilee, thereby degrading 
Judea to a Roman province; the latter 
branch was fulfilled at the sacl^g of Jeru¬ 
salem by Titus, when the Temple was 
destroyed, and tbd Jewish ritual abo¬ 
lished." P. 31. 

Although Mr. Jebb professes to 
be the scholar of Bishop Lowth, he 
(toes not bind himself to an implicit 
faith ia his master’s authority, which 


he controverts upon occasion With 
the deference which is due, but 
without compromising the inde)>ett- 
dence of mind which is essential to 
the pursuit of truth. He objects to 
the Bishop’s definition of parallel 
lines synonymous, for which he pro¬ 
poses to substitute the tenn cogaate 
parallelisms; and insists upon tlic 
necessity of this improved phn^eo- 
logy, without which it would be 
difiicult to vindicate the Scriptures 
from the imputation of tautology. 
This imputation some writers have 
cast upon them, not considering the 
exact meaning of the words em¬ 
ployed, nor perceiving their gradual 
rise and fall above or beneath each 
other in sense and signification. 
Thus, in a superficial reading, the 
terms of the first psalm may appear 
to be synonymous, but on a more 
accurate examination they will be 
found to be <listinct. 

There arc certain varieties in the 
poetical parallelisiii, unnoticed, as 
such, by Bishop Lowth, and by 
subsequent writers on the subject. 

** There arc atanzaa so constiurted, 
that whatever he the number of lines, the 
first line shall be parallel with the last, 
the second with the penultimate, and so 
throughout, in an order that looks inward, 
or, to borrow a military phrase, from Hanks 
to centre. This may be called the intro¬ 
verted parallelism: 

My son, if thine heart be wise 
My heart also shall rejoice. 

Yea my reins shall rejoice, 

When tliy lips speak right things. 

Prov. xxiii. 15,16.* 

Other varieties of the introverted 
parallelism, or epanadost are given, 
in the arrangement of which new 
light is thrown upon some difiicult 
texts of Scripture, and intricacy and 
confusion are superseded by a con¬ 
sistent and harmonious interpreta¬ 
tion. 

In some four lined stanzas, the sense 
is not directly, bnt efternii/efy continuoiut 
something not dissimilar may be analogi¬ 
cally expected in.stanzos of eight lines, or 
of ton, and in the introverted not less than 
the alternate stanza: the first line and the 

tenth, for enmplei of some bithertqob- 
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■care passage, may very possibly be not 
only parallel in construction, but consecu' 
live in sense: in like manner the second 
line with the'nintli, and so tlironghoiit in 
the introverted order. This is, indeed, at 
present, no more Uian an hypothetical case; 
blit the bare possibility of its real existence 
may serve to shew, that tliesc technical 
niceties are by no means unimportant. I 
wish not to recommend tfieory but experi¬ 
ment, And in this view, that student can* 
not surely be, ill employed, who I rics to 
gain a familiarity with Hebraic staiiaas of 
all descriptions, and to acquire a well re¬ 
gulated habit of analysing their component 
members. At the very least, experiments 
of tliis kind, if not immediately profitable 
towards the interpretation Scripture, 
and the establishment of sound doctrine, 
may lay the foundation of future profit to 
a large extent: they seem precisely to 
conic witliin the description of those ex¬ 
periments, which Lord liacon calls experi- 
metda Iwnfera^ as contradistinguished fiom 
experimetUa fructifera, and which in his 
own lesearches he piized and pursued 
above all others. Mnaiitiiiie, obscurities 
in abuntlaiice lemuiii in the sacred volume; 
most of all, perhaps, in tiie books most 
susceptible of involved versiciilar ai range* 
lueiit, the writings of the prophets : and it 
were prcsiiDiptiioiis to ennjeeturu, but 
more presumptuous to limit, the possibili¬ 
ties of fiitmu discovery in the iiiucli fre¬ 
quented blit enl.inglod walks of prophetic 
luteiprctation, by those who shall bring 
along with them prndenre, penetration, 
perseverance, hut above all, a properly 
chastised iinagiualiou, to the study oi He¬ 
braic parallclisin. 

There is iii Hebrew poetry an artifice 
of construction, much akin to the intro¬ 
verted parallelism, which 1 will endeavour 
to describe. Distiches, it is well known, 
were usually constructed with a view to 
alternate recitation, or cliaunting, by the 
opposite divisions of the choir, in Jewish 
warship; and when one line of the conplet 
closed with an important word or senti¬ 
ment, it was often so contrived, tliat the 
antiphonal line of the couplet should com¬ 
mence with a word or sentiment precisely 
parallel, a practice obviously in the order 
of nature; for if yon present any object to 
a mirror, that part of it which is most dis¬ 
tant from you, will appear nearest in ftie 
reflected image. This artifice was, how¬ 
ever, by no means capriciously employed, 
or for the sake of mere ornament. Its 
roHonate may be thus explained; two pair 
of terms or propositions conveying two 
important, bat not equally important no¬ 
tions, are to be so distribated, as to bring 


out tlic sense in the strongest and mcMt 
impressive maimer: now this result will be 
best obtained by commencing and con* 
rinding witli the notions to whirli promi¬ 
nence is to be given, and by placing in tlie 
centre the less important notion, or that 
which from the scope of the aigumentis to 
be kept subordinate: an arrangement not 
only accordant with the genius of Hebrew 
poetry, and with the practice of alternate 
reatation, bat sanctioned also by the best 
rales of criticism; for an able rhetorician 
recommends tlmt we should reserve for the 
last, the most eiiiphatic member of a sen¬ 
tence, and for tliis reason, that if placed in 
the middle, it must lose its energy.'* 
P. 68—61. 

The Hebrew parallelism in its va¬ 
rious forms distinguishes the poetry 
of the Hebrew Scriptures ; it is re-, 
tained in the Septuagint Version; it 
is comniou in the Apocrypha; it is 
not therefore unreasoiiahlc to ex¬ 
pect, that it should uUu be found 
in the New Testament. 

“ Let us only consider what the New 
Testament is, and by whom it was written. 
It is a word snppictory to and perfiictive 
of the Old; composed under the same 
guidance that superintended the composi¬ 
tion of tlic Old; written by native Jews, 
Hebrews of the Hebrews; by men whose 
iiiiiids had fioiii inf.uicy been nionlded 
after the form and fashion of their own 
sacicd writings; and whose whole stock of 
literature, (except in the ease of Saint Paul, 
and probiilily of Saint Luke and Saint 
James), was comprized in those sacred 
writings ; now surely it is improbable in 
the extreme tliat such men, when they 
came to write such a work, should without 
any assignable motive, and in direct op¬ 
position to all other religious teachers 
of their nation, have estranged themselves 
from a manner so pervading the noblest 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
sententious parallelism.’* P. 78. 

The opinion that this parallelisnk 
docs prevail in the writings of the 
New Testament is too important to 
be inferred from any ])robabilitie8 
however reasonable: it is also a new 
opinion, and whatever traces of it 
may have been discovered by former 
writers, it has not hitherto been di¬ 
gested into a system, and therefore 
’ in establishing this novel system, it 
is the more necessary that the 

p p 2 
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author should proceed with judg¬ 
ment and deliberation. The man¬ 
ner in which he introduces the in¬ 
quiry will hardly fail to prepossess 
the reader in his favour. 

But tUa after all is no question of 
probabilities; it mast be deckled by an 
experimental appeal to facts; and facts 
bearing on tlie subject are neither difficult 
to be found nor hard to be stated. It has 
been for many years my first literary ob¬ 
ject, to search the b'cripturcs of the New 
Testament, for facts of tlie nature alluded 
to, for passages, namely, which bear evi¬ 
dent marks of intentional conformity to 
the Hebrew parallelism; a selection of tiiosc 
passages I have examined with all the at¬ 
tention in my power; .ind the result of my 
examination 1 propose to give in the fol¬ 
lowing pages of this work. It remains 
for me, however, before closing this last of 
my preliminary sections, to address a few 
words to the indulgent reader. The sub¬ 
ject on which 1 am about to enter is con¬ 
fessedly new: as such, it demands the 
production of original matter, and a new 
method of arranging, exhibiting, and ex- 
amining matter which is not original. In 
ancli an undertaking it were presumptuous 
to expect exemptions from oversights and 
errors; but it is my hope, and it shall be 
my effoit, that no unpardonable oversight, 
and no gross error may disgrace these 
pages, and if I succeed thus far, Ifeel con¬ 
fident in the humanity and equity of those 
who are to pass judgment on my labours, 
that offences of a slighter natuie will not 
be severely dealt with. 

** Inaninqniiy like the present, it can¬ 
not be expected that at this, or indeed at 
any subsequent stage of it, 1 am or can be 
largely prepared with aulhontieSf corrobo¬ 
rative of my leading views; facts for the 
most part aic my sole auUioritics. There 
is, however, no lack, if I may use the ex¬ 
pression, of jfreparathe tmllmnlies: that 
is, matured opinions of learned and able 
meu, legitimately deduced fioiii facts well 
ascertained, which though they do not go 
the length of ascertaining, or even inti¬ 
mating the frequent occiiiiciicc of Hebrew 
parallelism, in the New Testament, yet 
may, and in my judgment on^lit to produce 
some expectation, that such frequent oc¬ 
currence may be proved; and consequent¬ 
ly may and ought to prepare intelligent 
readers for the patient, candid, and unpre¬ 
judiced reception of such proofs of that 
frequency as I have been able to collect, 
and am about to submit for public consi¬ 
deration. 

A brief j;j;etcli of those preparative 
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authorities, is all that 1 can pretend or 
afford to pve in my text; a few extracts 
from and references to the anthors from 
whom they are dciived,-shall be added in 
the notes. 

“ It is ceitaiu then in tlie first place, 
that the New Testament is not written in 
a purely Greek style; that there is a 
marked difference between its manner, and 
that of the writers called classical; that this 
difference is by no means confined to single 
words or combinations of words, bnt per¬ 
vades the whole structure of the compo¬ 
sition, and that in frequent instances a 
poetical manner is observable, which not 
only is not known, but would not be tole¬ 
rated, in any modem production purport¬ 
ing to be prose. In the next place it is to 
be observed, that certain writers bave no¬ 
ticed in the New Testament an arrange¬ 
ment of the periods corresponding widi 
the Hebrew verses; not indeed in their 
opinion those of Hebrew poetry, bnt snch 
as are found in the historical books; wliile 
other critics and commenthtors have in a 
few instances detached and described un¬ 
questionable specimens of Hebiew paral¬ 
lelism, which it will be recollected is llic 
grand characteristic of Hebrew poetiy, in 
the Gospels of Saint Matthew and Saint 
Luke, and bave admitted their occurrence 
in the Kevelation of Saint John. Fiiitbcr 
than this, any writers, with whose works 1 
am acquainted, have not gone. It remains 
to be inquired with due caution indeed, bnt 
at the same time, with proper freedom and 
independence of mind, whether facts do 
ndt warrant ns to go considerably further. 

** I will only expicss my hope, that in 
several of those examples from the New 
Testament, which I am about to produce, 
an identity of manner with the Old Tes¬ 
tament poetry will be discoverable at. the 
first glance: and while 1 admit, that in 
other examples, a closer scrutiny may be 
demanded, I must mention once for all, 
that if ill any particular case, tlie resem¬ 
blance may not appear to be satisfactorily 
made out, that example may be dismissed 
from the reader’s mind, without any preju¬ 
dice to the general argument.*' P. 70. 

The method which Mr. iebb 
pursues in connecting the style of 
the Old Testament with that of the 
New, and in assigning to both a 
common cast and character, is mark¬ 
ed by singular caution and discre. 
tioii. Before he interferes w'itli the 
original style of the writers of the 
New Testament, he proiliices in the 
three first sections of what we have 
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ventured to call the Second Part of 
his work, various instances of their 
mode of quoting from the Old Tes¬ 
tament. These quotations are of 
three kinds, and to each kind a se¬ 
parate section is devoted. 1. Simple 
and direct quotations of single pas¬ 
sages. 2. Quotations of a more 
complex kind, when fragments are 
combined from different parts of the 
poetical Scriptures, and wrought up 
into a connected whole. 3. Quota¬ 
tions mingled with original matter, 
when one or more passages derived 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, are so 
connecte<l and blended with original 
writing, that the compound forms 
one homogeneous whole ; the sen¬ 
tentious parallelism equally pervad¬ 
ing all the component members, 
whether original or derived. If in 
these quotations from the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the sacred writers had 
shewn themselves either ignorant or 
unmindful of the Hebrew piirallcl- 
ism, it would have been very vanity, 
to seek the traces of it in their ori¬ 
ginal compositions: on the other 
hand, if in their various quotations, 
they may be justly thought to have 
paid a scrupulous and studious atten¬ 
tion to it, then not only is the pro¬ 
bability but the fact of its occur¬ 
rence established and condriued. 
Mr. Jebb has been very successful 
ill proving, that the Apostles were 
scrupulously atteutive to the cou- 
struction of the Hebrew parallelism, 
as well ill their more simple, as in 
their more mixed quotations from 
the Old Testament; and is justified 
in the assertion with which he en¬ 
ters upon this part of his inquiry. 

Now in cases of quotation from poeti> 
cal parts of the Old Testament, it appears 
to 1110 after careful examination, that not 
only the sense is faithfully rendered, hut 
the parallelism is beautifully preserved, by 
the New Testament writers; no trifling 
evidence, that they were skilled in Hebrew 
poetry, and no unreasonable ground of ex¬ 
pectation, that on fit occasions their own 
original composition should aflbrd good 
examples of poetical construction." 1*. 97. 

Wc have no room for any of the 
viurious quotatiops, on whit'h^Mr. 


Jebb establishes the point for which 
he contends; but we would recall 
his attention to the inference which 
he draws from a supposed paral¬ 
lelism in Acts iv. 2<J—30. This 
passage is arranged in the form of 
a hymn, and Mr. Jebb deduces from 
it in that form an argument in fa¬ 
vour of the divinity of Christ; and 
of his identity with Jehovah. There 
can be little doubt, that between 
the Psalm recited in the 25th and 
2Gth verses, and the terms of the 
comment in the following verse there 
is a certain parallelism; but is it 
indeed necessary for the completion 
of that parallelism to place in ap¬ 
position the following lines ? 

** Against the Lord and against his 
anointed: 

“ Against thine holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed: 

Or is it just to conclude from this 
apposition, that the holy child Jesus 
in the second line, is therefore the 
same with the Lord in the first line 1 
Mr. Jebb insists upon this argument 
very plausibly, and with very consi¬ 
derable ingenuity. lie succeeds in 
removing the objection, that under 
this view the Aiiointer and thcAnoint- 
cd were the same; but be does not 
appear to have considered another 
exception, that in the first line, Je¬ 
hovah is distinguished from his 
Anointed by the pronoun ills and 
the conjunction and; but in the 
second line, the child Jesus is iden- 
tifed with the anointed by the rela¬ 
tive WHOM. It is with reluctance 
that we state this dithculty, which 
is we fear insuperable; and the 
doctrine is happily, so incorporated 
with every part of the Scriptures, 
as to be rather injured than sup¬ 
ported by any doubtful argument. 

Mr. Jebb having shewn, by nu¬ 
merous examples, in what manner 
the writers of the New Testament 
were accustomed to cite, to abridge, 
to amplify, and combine passives 
from the poetical parts of the Old 
Testament, and frequently to annex 
‘ or intermingle with their citations, 
parallelisms by no means less per- 
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feet of their own original composi¬ 
tion, confirms his nirgument by pro¬ 
ducing instences of paralielisms 
purely original, commencing with 
parallel couplets and tripled, and 
gradually proceeding to extracts of 
greater length, including whole sec¬ 
tions or paragraphs. Examples of 
the principal kinds shall be laid 
before the reader. 

1. Parallel couplets. 

** £, u xftfjuiri xftnrtf xp6i|0’io‘6i‘ 

K«ii ■» pirpw [iirfurij fAtTpqOtgo'iTai 

VtUf* 

" For with what judgment ye judge, yc 
aliall be judged. 

And with wliat measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you. 

Matt. vii. S. 

** 'o (puiofutuff xect 

ficfkrtt* 

Ka, o crvitfu, tw tv‘ fvXs- 

ymr KM Ospicrii, 

“ He who sowrth sparingly, sparingly 
also shall reap. 

And he who soweth bountifully, 
bountifully also shall reap. 

2 Cor. ix. 6.” 

2. The next examples to be ad¬ 
duced arc examples of the triplet: 
that is, of those connected and cor¬ 
respondent lines, at least construc¬ 
tively parallel with each other, and 
forming within themselves a distinct 
sentence, or significant part of a 
sentence. 

** U iroii97aTi TO xae^or, koci to* 

xaparor avrov xaXbd* 

H aroMio’csTt TO bi^ov (ravfo*, km too 
KOfirof avrov aocirpo. 

Ex yap TU xec^ov, to ytwer- 

XlTflU 

Matt. xii. 23.’* 

3. Examples of the quatrain, i.e. 
of two parallel couplets so con¬ 
nected as to form one continued and 
distinct sentence, the pairs of lines 
being either directly, alternately, or 
inversely parallel; the sense, also, 
according to the nature of these 
parallels, is kept up directly from 
the first to the second, and the third 
to the fourth; or, alternately, from 
the first to the third, and the second 
to the fourth lines; or, inversely. 


from the first to the last, and the 
second to the third. 

** Mu puftfAmrt ni v/aw,, ti pot- 
yurt* 

Muh ru aufutn n (th;cn)ir6o* 

H v^ciet tm ms rpopuf 

Km to 0 -w/itat ra ir^/taTo;. 

Luke xii. 22, 2S.'* 

The text, Mark iv. 30. is also 
alleged as an instance*of tlie qua¬ 
train, but it is an exceptionable 
instance, not because it is poetry in 
the midst of prose, which is not 
unusual in the Old Testament, but 
because the parallelism is not so 
strong, as to render it necessary to 
reduce it to a poetical from a prosaic 
form, because it is the only instance 
of parallelism alleged in the histo¬ 
rical narrative of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and because, in establishing a 
novel theory, it is desirable that tiie 
examples should be liable to the 
least (tossible exception. Many otlicr 
illustrative instances arc exhibited 
\y Mr. Jcbh, and in commenting 
upon these he by no means confines 
himself to the. cstuhlishinent of liis 
peculiar theory, but applies his large 
resources of ingenuity and learning 
to the general illustration of Surip- 
tt|re, to the removal of oh/|ections, 
and to the reconciliation of supposed 
discrepances in the reports of tlic 
different evangelists. 

** (4*) The five lined stanza admits con¬ 
siderable varieties of structure, soineiimes 
the odd line or member commences the 
stanza; frequently, in that case, laying 
down a truth to be illustrated in the re¬ 
maining four lines: sometimes, on the con¬ 
trary, after two distichs the odd line makes 
a foil close; often containing some conclu¬ 
sion deducible from what pieceded; some¬ 
times the odd line forms a sort of middle 
term, or connective link between two 
conplets, and occasionally the five lined 
stanza begins and ends witli parallel lines; 
a parallel triplet intervening.” P. 193. 

Examples of each variety are 
given; the following instance is of 
the last kind. 

** KetTMOurntn revt xop«iue{* 

Ori 00 ffsnifOVMif ours fiiftfovnn* 
0i( O0X f^i ev^i fiMToOna* 
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Kai « 6fo( rfifu atfro««* 

IImw ftoXXov ifjiiit ha^ftn vm vi- 

rtiDtf*. 

" Consider the ravens: 

They neither sow nor reap, 

They have neither storehouse nor 
torn, 

And God feedeth them: 

How mneh arc ye superior to those 
birds. Luke xii. 24. 

** In the correspondent divisions of the 
second and third* lines, there is a beautiful 
accuracy, they do not sow, nor have they 
any etorelunue from whence to take seed 
for sowing; tli^ do not reap, nor have 
tliey any bam, in which to lay up tlie pro¬ 
duce of harvest. The habit of observing 
such niceties is far from trifling; every 
thing is important which contributes to 
ilhistrate the organization of Scripture.'* 
P. 201. 

It might be added, that nothing 
is written in Scripture in vain or 
without meaning, although it may 
be an exercise of the highest and 
most cultivated faculties to discover 
its exact proj)riety. In the book of 
revelation, as \i’«‘ll as in the bo{)k of 
creation, every thing has its use and 
its importance. 

** (.V.) The six lined stanza sometimes 
consists of a <|uatraiii, witit a disticb 
annexed; sometimes of two parallel coup¬ 
lets, with a third pair of paraliel lines, so 
distributed tliat one occupies Uic centre, 
and the other the close ; and occasionally 
of three conpluts alternately parallel, the 
first, third, and fifth lines coricspoiiding 
wiUi one another, and in like manner the 
Bccoiitk fourth, and sixth. The parallelism 
in this form of stanza is also frequently in¬ 
troverted ; a variety, which, for the most 
part, comes under the description of 
epanados.” P. 201. 

** ‘O vfuret ei»9f*mos, laynt 

O isvTt^t etfQftimf, b xvgief 
cvp»nt>’ 

Out 0 ;icouio(, Toievrei msi ot xoixei 

Km out a nravpanot, tauvni a! 
isrev^ariei* 

K»i aatOaf tfoptaafue me enuim rao 

Xontow, 

^optaoput xtu me cixs»» ro» iwoopee- 

eievu 

f ‘ The first man from earth, earthy; 

The second niaP| the Lord from 

heaven; 


As the earthy man, snch also the 
earthy men. 

And as the heavenly man, sach also 
the heavenly men; 

And as we have home the image of tho 
earthy man 

We shall bear also tlie image of the 
heavenly man. 

1 Cor. XV. 47—49.* 

** (6.) It frequently happens, that more 
than five parallel lines are so connected by 
unity of subject, or by mutnal relationdiip, 
as to form a distinct stanza.” P. 212. 

“ Ma bnaavpi^sre vfue Bnaaogauf tin 
rut 

Oirov {Tvf xoci a^aee^n 

Km ovav ttTavrat hapvaaovn hcu 
nXsvTovn* 

Gacretvfi^iri it vfite hiaavpevt sr 
avpam 

Ovov avn ant evn ^punt apaet^n 

K«i o«rov xXcirrisi aon hapvovooan 
oort xXiirrovffis 

Oirov 7<ieg tarte a Btiravpat Spun 

Exii lerrat xai a xapita vpae, 

** Treasure not for yourselves treasnrts 
oil the cartli; 

Where iiioUi and rust consiimctli, 

And where thieves dig through and 
steal. 

But trcasiiie for yourselves treasures in 
heaven 

Wlicrc neither moth nor rust con- 
siuneth, 

And wiiere tliicves do not dig through 
and steal. 

For wheresoever your treasure is. 

There will also be your hearts. 

Matt, vi, 19—21." 

Tliis is one of many examples, in 
the citation of which Uie author 
again takes occasion to offer various 
illustrations and expositions of im¬ 
portant passages of Scripture, to 
point out some ** niceties of pbraseo^ 
logy and construction,” to place 
their meaning in a clear and strong 
light, and to exhibit the harmony 
and consistency of texts, which have 
been unjustly supposed to be irre^ 
eoncileable and contradictory. Out 
limits are confined to a fair and fuB 
statement of the author's system, 
and wc can only direct the attention 
of the reader to the copious illustra¬ 
tion of MatLvii. 24— 27, compared 
with the conespooding passage of 
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St. Luke, sad to die remarks on 
Matt. XX. 25—28. x. 40-—42. xi. 
16—18. XT. 3->6. and to express 
OUT regret that we cannot reprint 
these useful and valuable commen¬ 
taries. 

Theauthorhas been progressively 
lengthening his extracts, and he 
now produces another (the seventh) 
t description of stanza, so connected 
as to form a section or paragraph. 
The examples are principally taken 
irom the epistle of St. James, in 
which few readers can have over¬ 
looked the poetical force and fer¬ 
vour, although they may not have 
observed the parallelism which dis¬ 
tinguishes the poetry of the He¬ 
brews. These extracts, and the' 
comments in which they are applied 
and explained, are too copious to 
be recited at length, and would be 
injured by abridgment. The expo, 
sition of the celebrated passage of 
James iii. 1—12. on the government 
of the tongue, presents a very fa-^ 
vourable specimen of the sagacity,' 
learning, and judgment of the au¬ 
thor ; and the reader who examines 
It will not fail of an adequate reward 
of his attention. Some notion of 
the varied nature of this commen¬ 
tary, and at the same time of the 
general elegance of the volume, and 
of the turn of the author’s mind, 
ma^ be formed from tlie language 
which he uses in concluding this 
commentary, and with it the second 
part of his work. 

Xo thus commenting on this passage 
of St. James, 1 am quite aware that I diall 
npd rather than attract a certun class of 
acute and intelligent minds. The truth 
however is, that after having read with 
ranch attention, and I hope with some 
profit, Moshdm*s able dissertation against 
the practice of extensively illnstrating the 
Scriptures from the classie writers, 1 am 
by no means a convert to bisiwray of 
-thinking. To ezamine the wider varia* 
tions ^th of thonght and of expression, 
'when tile same sobject is discussed by 
Writers of different ages and countries, or 
Oven of tiie same age and country is e 
vnlnable exercise of mind; it aids philoso- 
phical discriminatioii. Bnt when sacred 
Scripture ia coucenied, the habit of mch 


examination serves a higher porpose. It 
enables us to see that on the greatest 
moral questions, God hath not left himself 
witiiout. witness among the sages, and the 
men of letters of the Gentile world: and 
to ascertain how fiw those Inminaries are 
obscnred, and how far they reflect any 
unpolluted beams, proceeding originally 
from the Ebther and firantain of all spi- 
ritnal light. It enables us also to estab¬ 
lish, that in native energy of tlionght, in 
lucid clearness of expression, and in the 
sublimities and beantiea bf language and 
expression, the writers of the Now Testa¬ 
ment are equal and frequently superior 
to the noblest writers of classical anti¬ 
quity.... 

** The parallelisms exhibited in these 
pages between twelve verses of St. James 
and varions excellent prodnctions of the 
emliest and latest periods of Gentile liter¬ 
ature, mi^t have been easily and consi¬ 
derably increased: bnt even this limited 
selection may place in a light somewhat 
new, the large extent of his mental ac- 
qnisitions. It is the part of no vulgar 
intellect to concentrate within sudi nar¬ 
row bounds, so many valuable thoughts 
and expressive illustrations, which else¬ 
where may be found, indeed divided and 
dispersed, here « little and there a little, 
bnt which in this passage are combined 
with the genius of an original tliinker, and 
witli the skill of a master in composition. 
I will conclude this section with the words 
of tlie most elaborate writer of antiquity, 
the scrupulous polish of whose language 
has, perhaps, prevented many from justly 
appreciating Ae parity of his moral teach¬ 
ing.Isocrates ad Nicocl. p. 65. edit. 

Battle. * We are not to seek novelties in 
discourses on the moral duties; for these 
will admit nothing paradoxical, nothing 
incredible, nothing beyond the chmmon 
sense of mankind: and on snch subjects 
he is the most agreeable writer who can 
aecnmnlate the greatest number of the 
troths dispersed through the minds of 
other men; and who can express them in 
the aptest and most beanti&l language.” 
P.S08. 

In the third part Mr. Jebb treats 
in separate sections of other modes 
’ or figures, peculiar to Hebrew po¬ 
etry, whi<^ be exemplifies from, the 
New Testament. These are, 1. the 
Copati parallelism; 2. the Epa- 
nados or introverted parall^m; 3. 
the Euphemism; 4'. Co-ordinate rea¬ 
sons for 'a common-proposition, in- 
depeDdeptly assigned; a kind of 
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logical Sorites. Of these we will 
give the author’s explanation with 
an illustrative example under each 
head, the selection of which must be 
guided rather by the brevity, than 
the value of the comment. 

1. The Cognati parallelism. 

** Tlie Cognati paraUelinm admits of 
many varieties, the most remarkable of 
which is an ascent or climax in the terms, 
dames or lines,which constitute the pa¬ 
rallelism.’* P. 309. 

** £i( oJitr sOnwr esWiXOiiTi* 

** Kom ttf oSisD ffotfMifsmtp fivt n:reX6vrs’ 

** KvptvfffSt /AotWot fTfot T» vpoffetra 
ret ocaru^uXora pikov Itf'pamX. 

** To the way of llie Gnitilcsgo nut off, 

** Anil to a city of the .Sjiiiaiitaiib go 
nut in, 

** Hut i»ucrod lailier to the lost sheep 
of fouliousu of i.iaul. 

St. Matt. X. .‘i, ti. 

** This is a gialatioii in the scale of 
national uinl religious proximity : the (Jcu~ 
tiles, tliQ Sit'nariftvn’, Israel. In the re¬ 
maining t<‘iiiis, there is a concspoiulent 
progrcbs: the u'trjf or road to foreign ooun- 
tries; a ct/// of tlic Sumaritaiis; tlic nmise « 
of Israel, a phrase conveying tlic notion of 
HOMi. : go not o(f\ go nut from 1*alestinc 
towards other nations : go not in to a city 
of the SaiUfiiit.in.s, though m your pro¬ 
gresses betwron Judea and (ialilc;, you 
mast pass by the walls of many Saniaiitaii 
cities: but however great your fatigue, 
and want of iifreslinient, proceed rather 
not merely to the Iionse of Israel, but to 
the lost sheep of that house. Thus by a 
beantifnl gradation the Apostles are 
brought from the indefiniteness of a road 
leading to countries remote from their 
own, and people differing from themselves 
in habits, in language, and iu taith, to the 
faomcfclt individual and endearing relation¬ 
ship of tlieir own countrymen, cliildrcn of 
the same covenant of promise, and addi¬ 
tionally recommended to tiicir tender com¬ 
passion as morally lost.” P. 514. 

2. ']^he Epanados or introverted 
parallelism. 

« The Epanados is literally a going 
hack; speaking first to the second of two 
objects proposed, or if the subyects be 
more tlian two, resuming them precisely 
in tlie inverted order, speaking first to the 
last, and last to the first.” P. 335. 

OOP jfftioTonret 

** K«» awaropMP 0tD0* 

. ** *£«» fuv vo»{ wtropr»(f airers/AMii' 

** Eari Ik »i, xp^oTuris. 

Kemeh^brancxb, No. 20. 


** Behold therefore tlie gentlenen, 

And the severity of God « 

Towards those indeed who have firilea,' 
severity. 

But towards thee, gmtleness.” 

Rom. xi. 92. 

** Gentleness at the beginning; at the 
close gentleness; this espanados speidis for 
itself.” P. 649. 

3. T(ie £upAriii»m. 

** In a former section, tlie following eb. 
servation of Beugcl on St. Matt. vii. S4. 
was quoted: * Salutaria Dens ad se refert; 
mala a se removet.' Hiis benevolent de¬ 
corum, as T there observed, may be ac¬ 
counted a kind of Knplicniism, and may 
be exemplified from other pu'ts of the 
New Testament :’* P. 363. 

** £t St 6t\ap 0 Oeet esSti^atir^eit rm> opynp 
*' Kai^rsipiaai rou^viaTor oct/rot', 

Hpiyntp tp TTcXXu lABtKfo^piet 

** Skcud opyrit xetTfipTia-fjtcpet ci; nswAiXtisc*; 

Kai tpat yruptn top wXovtoii tv( 
etvTou 

£srt (TKtvfi sMuv{ at wpeij rotpxnp itc 
So^etp, 

** Blit what if God williog to manifest his 
wratli, 

“ And to make known his power, 

** Hatlieiicliiied with nmeh long-sufteriiig 
The vessels of wiatli, fitted for destruc¬ 
tion? 

“ And that he may make known the riches 
of his glorv 

On the vesccls of niciry, whom he hath 
before prepared fur glory ? 

Roni. ix. S3f 23. 

This passage is in many respects pa¬ 
rallel with the last example (Matt. xxv. 
34—41.) and as sndi it has been adduced 
by some commentators. T7ke vessels of 
mercif are prepared Bv Goi> for gloiy : 
the vessels of wrath are fitted (it is not 
said by God) for destruction. S. Chry¬ 
sostom in loc. says: KXTPipTtrptpop ttg 
avuXuecPf rovTtm top a/trnprtrpssoPt 
siKoOiv, fA(»Toi( xai vap' letprou * fitted 
for destruction, that is the person fitted 
from within (domestically and by himself.y 
The entire observations of this father ia 
this passage (Op. tom. ix. p. 616. edit. 
Montf.) may be read mth advantage.— 
\etTPifTnrpsp» iir Asr«Xfias gut suam tihi 
pemteiam eowtraJnmtf aceipiendnm enim 
%»TVfTtrpspss voce media, s. reeiproefi, nt 
Actor, xhi. 48.* Rosennraller in loc. So 
the English translation of 1729, ' that had 
been working out their own destrucUou.* 
If iarnprsopAPn be taken as the passive 
voice it means * fitted by their own wick¬ 
edness* or peihaps wi^ Volfius we may 

Q q 
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understand several concdrrent raiises: 

* Man himself, the devil, Uie world, bad 
example, inveterate habits, dtc.'.... 

<* KespectinR the phrases xarvfrurjwf>« 
si( and k 

I would oliserve that thry are more than 
simply amithctiral: presrixatiou or tieh- 
verance woiihl have been a snffieient coun¬ 
terpoise for destnictum: but the predis- 
positions ofGod are indefinitely bountiful; 
UK PREPAIIKS FOR OLURY.'’ P. 869. 

In Matt. X. 33. the Euphemism 
is most properly avoided, and its 
avoidance is one among many pre* 
siimptivc proofs of the accuracy 
with which the Evangelists have re¬ 
corded our Lord’s discourses. 

4. Coordinate reasons indepen¬ 
dently assigned. 

<0 

** It sometimes happens in the parallel¬ 
isms of the New Testament lhat a precept 
is dcliveii'd, an a*'Berlion made, or a piiii- 
ciple laid down, coordinate reasons for 
which are independently assigned, without 
any repetition of the common antecedent, 
and without any otliei indication of con¬ 
tinued reference to the original proposi¬ 
tion, than the repeated insertion of some 
causative particle, a TAP for instance, or 
OTI, a FOR or a becausk. 

** This pecnliarily of construction has 
not altogether escaped the notice of com¬ 
mentators ; but I am not aware that it has 
over been closely examined, or systemati- 
c.illy exemplified, A few instances of it 
therefore diavin together and observed 
upon, may, I trust, be of some use to 
those stiideiitH who ate dediums in leading 
Scripture to trace with aceiiniry the con- 
nertions and dependencies of the sacred 
text.” P. 375. 

TO ^pitraror ertt x«ti Otpio'sr’ 
*OTl a^6lll a Ufa rot ^ifurut 
'OTi ifrparfia S raf yaf. 

** Pnt forth thy sickle and reap, 

** For the season of reaping is come 
** For the harvest of the earth is ripe. 

Rev. xiv. 15.— 
** Hie last two lines are liy no means 
synonymous: tlie reasons assigned for 
reaping are distinct and progressive. 1. 
The proper season for reaping is come: <. 
The entire harvest, the iiarvest of the 
/earth is H|ie, is dried «p or withered, and 
therefore demands the sickle.” P. 307. 

&. The Sorites. 

** In a former section there occurred a 
epecimen, four lines of which iniieii reseni- 
hlc'a logical sotift«, the predicate of each 


preceding line becoming the subject of the 
line next in order.” 

** III him life was; 

And the life was the light of men, 

And tlie light shiiieth in darkness. 

And the darkness did not compre¬ 
hend It.” St. John i. 4, 5. 

That the merits of this volume 
cannot be appreciated without an 
attentive perusal, will now be ad¬ 
mitted by every reader, who has 
observefi tbc method in which the 
theory is constructed. I. The fact 
is proved, that parallelism of various 
kinds is the distinguishing character 
of the poetry of the Old Testament. 

2. It is shewn that in quotations 
more or less simple, which occur in 
the New Testament, this distinguish¬ 
ing parallelism is scrupulous!) re¬ 
tained ; and from extracts progres¬ 
sively lengthened the same charac¬ 
ter is traced in the original writings 
of the Evangelists ami Apostles: 
and lastly it is shewn that other dis¬ 
tinguishing ligtircs of Hebrew poetry, 
also prevail in the New 'restaiiieiit. 
Having carefully established these 
points, and generally by examples , 
quite unexceptionable, the autlior is 
privileged to take a wider liehl, and 
to assume a iiioie decided character: 
ami the reader will not now he ot- 
feiided in learning, that in Mr. Jobb s 
judgment, the three hjmijs ot the 
Virgin, of Zacharias, and of Synion, 
are Hebrew poems. The, first is con¬ 
sidered as a personal thanksgiving, 
for personal blessings, foundeil on 
the model of the personal hymn of 
Hannah: the second as a national 
hymn for national benefits, and 
therefore adapted to the National 
Liturgy, or the Psalms: the third is 
founded upon grounds of Catholic 
joy, and collected from the Catholic 
promises of Isaiah. We will exhibit 
the hymn of Zacharias as arranged 
and translated by Mr. Jebb, with the 
introductory comment. 

“ 'File ilraiiiatic ordialogneform, which 
pervatick the Hook of Psalms, admits of 
Gunsiderablc variety; its leading charac¬ 
teristic, however, is an alternate succes¬ 
sion of parts, adapted to the purpose of 
alternate iccitatiou, by two sciiii-clioruscs 
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in tlie Jewidi wordiip. With tliis charac¬ 
ter of composition Zachatiwi mnst have 
liceo familiar, both as a pious anti literate 
Jew, much conversant with the devotional 
lyric poetry of his country, and as an offi¬ 
ciating priest, accustomed to bear bis pai t 
iu tlie choral service of the temple. And 
it appears to me that the true meaning, 
and even the grammatical construction of 
this hymn cannot be satislactoniy eluci¬ 
dated without resorting to the conclusion, 
that it was composed in tliat alternate form 
so familiar to his mind, and so deeply asso¬ 
ciated in his heart, with all his most cheer¬ 
ful and most sacred recollections. I sup¬ 
pose therefore that the hymn of Zacharias 
opens with a poem or grand chorus, decla¬ 
ratory of its general subject contained in 
the first line: and then immediately sub¬ 
divides itself into two semichoruses, re¬ 
sembling tliose distributed between the 
officiating priests and Ltwites in the temple 
service. I further suppose, that each part 
or seniichoruH foi ms in itself a distinct con¬ 
tinuous sense, incomiuisciblc wiUi tliRscnac 
of the altci-natc or responsive strains of the 
other part or semiuhonis: iusomncli that 
by reading the whole ndc as one undivided 
poem, neither the meaning nor the gram¬ 
mar of it can be lightly comprehended; 
while by uniting the scattered part of eaeii 
semichorus taken separately from the other, 
so as to form two distinct consecutive divi¬ 
sions of the poem, the sciise of each will 
be distinctly apparent, and the grammati¬ 
cal construction of the whole will be freed 
from every embarrassment. Nor should it 
be omitted, that such alterations of sense 
arc frequent in Hebrew poetry. 1 will 
now produce the hymn distributed on the 
principle just laid down, and I shall then 
endeavour to establish by suitable obser¬ 
vations, the propriety and advantage of 
this distribution. 

** St. Luke i. 67 —70. 

** .And Zachaiias his rather was filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and prophesied, say- 

»"g» 

** Clionis. 

** Blessed be the l.iord God of Israel! 

1. " Sciiiichoiiis. 

** For he batli visited (bis people.) 

** 2. Semiciioras. 

** And be hath effected redemption for 
bis people. 

** 1. Semiciioras. 

And be batli raised up an horn of sal¬ 
vation for us 

In the house of David his aervant. 

** ii, Semicbonu. 

** As he promised by the mouth of the 

saints 

Hte prophets from the beginning; 


“ 1. Semiehoros. 

Salvation from our enemies 

Ev<‘u from the hand of all who liate ns. 

2. Seiiiiclioiii^. 

** To perform meicy towaid mir fatlicra, 
And (o remeniher his holy covenant. 

The oath which he swarc unto Abraham 
onr father 

Of giving ns without fear delivered 
from tlic hands of oar enemies. 

To serve him in holiness and righ¬ 
teousness 

Befoie him all the days of our life. 

** 1. Seniichoins. 

" And thou, babe, shall be called a pro* 
phet of the most High, 

For thou shidt go before the face of the 
Lord 

To prepare his ways: 

2. Semiciioras. 

** Of giving knowledge of salvation to bis 
people, 

By remission of their sins; 

** 1. Semiclioriis. 

** Tlirougli the tender mercy of our God, 

Wheieby the dawning fiom on high 
fiatli visited us. 

To shine on those who sit down in dark¬ 
ness, and the sliadow of death. 

“ 2. Semichorus. 

** or guiding onr feet in the way of peace." 

The reader by combining the se¬ 
parate parts uf each semichorus, and 
by t efeiTing to the Greek Testament, 
will perceive that by this distribu¬ 
tion, the continuity of tlie sense is 
preserved, and vai ions difficulties of 
the original construction are remov¬ 
ed. He Avill also perceive that this 
arrangement of the hymn docs not 
very materially differ from the 
amaibcean form in which it is printed 
in our Liturgy, and recited in our 
Churches, aud that the alternate 
recitation, rather illustrates than 
obscures, rather consolidates than 
distracts Uic true sense and meaning. 

That the appearance of Mr. Johns 
book will expose it to many objec¬ 
tions, and that the novelty of his 
plan will excite many prejudices 
there can be no doubt: but most of 
these prejudices and exceptions will 
be obviated by a candid perusal of 
the whole volume. When the sur¬ 
prize of a first introduction is over¬ 
come, it will be found to contain 
nothing to perplex or disturb the 
Q q 2 
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reader’s &ith: the scepticism, the rious elegance. From the technical 
levity, the presumption and gene- distribution of the poetical parts of 
rallying philosophism of the Ger- Scripture, recommended by Kenni- 
man divines (and the extravagant cott and Archbishop Newcome, and 
temerity of Wakefield) are iretjucntly exhibited and exemplified from the 
and justly reproved, and while their New Testament by Mr. Jebb, the 
merits are candidly stated, and re- leamsd reader will be enabled “ to 
commended to the use of the expc- discover at a glance niceties both of 


ricnced and practical thcologiuii, the 
■attention of the novice is directed 
to the purer and sounder writings of 
the English school, and he is advised 
not to neglect Parkhurst, or to be 
'misled by the fashionable anthorilp 
of Schlcusucr and Spohn. Even 
the corrections of Gritsbach are 
upon occasion disputed, and tiie au¬ 
thor in some few instances eiulea- 
voiirs to rectify or establish the re¬ 
ceived text, on the ground »)f the 
parallelism, by which in concurrence 
with other evidence a text may be 
supported, but which alone w^ndd 
not warrant any ulteiutioii, for in the 
Hebrew p<ietr\ there is no metre to 
assist the uinenduient, and imleed hv 
the fanciful and iluctuatiug systems 
of the clioric metres, it is more easy 
to vary the ari'angc'incnt ul' a line, 
than to establish the aiilheiiticil^ of 
a word. Hut these aie incidental 
iiintters, iiiiconoectei] with the prin¬ 
cipal argument, of winch the most 
distinguishing charaeler is the new 
distribution of many passages of the 
New Te^ti'iiuint, troin uliicb tiie au¬ 
thor lubouis, not to introduce any 
new iiifcrpietaliuui, but to Ihiow 
additional light on fin'UK-r exposi¬ 
tions, ancient and modern, to place 
iu the clearest view rhe anlitlieses 
and coinjiarisuns which abound in 
tlte Scriptures, and to shew, what a 
Christian will always delight to con¬ 
template, their uniform harmony and 
consistency. The chief tendency of 
the work is to delight, to recreate, 
and instruct the Christian scholar, 
who is reiiuircd to bring to the study 
of it, not extensive information on 
the subject of which it treats, which 
at present is extreniely limited, but 
a mind imbued with a love of sacred 
literature, and sufiicicntly accom¬ 
plished to relish and enjoy its va- 


structure and meaning, which in the 
ordinary mode of printing might 
pass unnoticed after frequent and 
even close perusaland it may in¬ 
terest his curiosity to observe, that 
the original order of the words is 
most adapted to express tiicir pro¬ 
per sense: but at the same time 
such an arrangement may oilViid the 
ignorant and unskilful, and the in¬ 
terests of iiiilottcred piety will be 
best consulted by the easiest gruin- 
inatical coustniclion, and for aeiic- 
ral edification the simplicity of the 
authorized version wdl baldly be 
improves^. 


The JLife of il lUitiiii Sancrofi, 
Archbishop of Canlcrburj/, cam- 
jnled ptituipalh/ from v^ia^iiial 
and scarce Uotuuienfs. ifith an 
Appendix, nniiitinini!^ b'tir Pra‘- 
tlvsiinains^ Alodcrn PoUc’cs, and 
j/ntr iSci minis />>/ Archbishop 
Saneroft. jiiso, a hije of the 
learned Ihiinj h'hurt on: and 
Tico Li tiers of I)i\ Sanderson, 
now Jiesi pnldisLtd Jiuut the 
ytrchiipiscopat Libeiny at !.am¬ 
bit h Palace. Pp f/ ’.'w gr l^'Oijly, 
J).D. I'.H.S. UoiAi’itie f huplaiu 
to Jlis (Iraee the Ari 'ihi-Jivp of 
Canlcrbmy ; Hector of Lumbeih, 
and of Siindrid^i in Kent. 
2 Mils. Ovo. 2 Is. .^Itiri.iy. 11121. 

There are few distinguished men 
who have been more unjustly ne¬ 
glected by posterity than Arch¬ 
bishop Bancroft, lie is known to 
the cuminon reader of English his¬ 
tory as the leader of those Bishops 
who were sent to the tower by King 
James, and perhaps he is also re¬ 
membered as the most distuiguishetl 
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and most exalted of those who re¬ 
fused to take the oatli of allegiance 
to King William. But this is all 
that the generality of our country¬ 
men know respecting Sancroft; un. 
less they happen to recollect the 
invidious remarks which are scat¬ 
tered here and there in Bishop Bur¬ 
net’s Own Times, and which prove 
him to ha\ e been neither an impar¬ 
tial iior an infallible historian. That 
he should dislike and undervalue 
Sancroft was natural and excuse- 
able. And if the expression of these 
feelings had been confined to pam¬ 
phlets written for the passing hour, 
ov had been (|ualitied upon more 
mature reflection by an admission 
of the Archbishop’s merits, it would 
not have atfecled the chara<‘t<’r of 
the eelehrateil writer Iroiii whom it 
proceeds. But Burnet reviewtd 
and eoiiipleted his hi'^tury in old 
age, and almost in retirement, when 
passion and prejinbce inlglit ha.\e 
been cvpecteil to subside, and be 
Uiigilt to li.i'c jiiM-eciied and ac. 
kiiowledged the nsrits of a prelate, 
who had bce.i liv-.id nearly twenty 
years, and wlio had died iii obscu¬ 
rity and almost i:i jaiverJy, ratiicr 
than disobi'N tin* dictate of his coii- 
scienee. \o s,;eJi acknowledg- 
meiil is to be fnun.l. 'riir Non- 
jurors are d.-.enhi d as look¬ 

ing to thi* ri.'-Si>i:ilioii of King J>imcs; 
ami this e\pec1ation, ami not eoii- 
sciViiee, is I'epri* •enl*-d u-.i the souree 
of llieir coiidiK't. Saiicridl is even 
charged with an iimlae desire to 
aeciimuiate a foiliiiie for Ids ne¬ 
phews ; and I his charge which might 
have been belieicil at the time that 
it was wrillon, hut iiad been ell'ec- 
tiially dispioied befoie Burnet re¬ 
viewed his history, is suffered to 
Tciuain, and to disgrace not its ob¬ 
ject but its author. Without the. 
least inclination therefore to assent 
to the exaggerated criticisms of 
Swift, we must still pronounce the 
Bishop an unfair and partial writer; 
and rejoice that the fame of Sau- 
croft has found in Dr. D’Oyly a 
vindicator, to whom the public will 


listen with attention, and who can¬ 
not fail to make good his cause. 

Nor is it the character and con¬ 
duct of Archbishop Sancroft alone, 
which onr historians have induced 
the public to neglect or undervalue. 
The entire body of the Church of 
England, comprising not merely the 
clergy, but a large firoportion of 
the laity also, had a share both in 
the revolution ami in the events 
whi<'-li preceded and followed it, 
that has never been duly appreciated 
by our popular writiTs. Hume con¬ 
fines himself to a detail of the facts, 
and lo an oeeasional sneer at the in¬ 
terested inolives siml inconsistent 
enndurt of the clergy. Uapin is 
more impartial; but bis remarks 
arc fv’iv, ami be jiiniitd his faith too 
exclusively on the Wliigs. Burnet 
omits no opportimily ol siigiuatiz- 
iiig and inisreprcseiithig that large 
jiart of the Church from which he 
dilfered, and other writers are ra¬ 
ther to be coasideved as iiiatcriuls 
for tlie lii-itoriaii, ami as sources of 
inforniatioii to the iufjae^itive, than 
as possessing any aifliienee over the 
publie mind. A life ol Saiieroit 
aflorils llie menus ol entiling upon 
this neglected subject ; ami though 
we iloiiliL whethir Ur. D Oyly lias 
a\ ideil I'i'iis' if of it extensively 
a^ he might have done, yet his work 
is well ealenl'ited to awaken eurio- 
sitv ; and he has pointed out the 
sources from which the ntcossary 
iiitoiin.itiou may be derived. The 
hidory of the Non jurois deserves 
to be rescued from obscurilx. Their 
ranks cent.dned many of onr most 
eminciit diiincs ; tiieir euiiliovorsics 
were carried on W'ith ptoly, with 
learning, with iloiiuence, with logic,^ 
and witli wit: ami the names ot 
Kenti and Kettlcwell, of Hickes and 
Collier, of Leslie and Nelson, can 
never be forgotten by the Church of 
England. These, celebrated men 
were encountered by opponents of 
no ordinary stamp. Their political 
principles were directed not only 
against the republican systinps of 
Milton and Sydney, but likewise 
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against what we now call the great 
constitutional writers of the coun¬ 
try, who advocatcfl and established 
our present limited nionarehy. In 
their ecclesiastical tenets, (so far at 
least as they differed from their bre¬ 
thren in the Church,) tliey were at 
variance with almost ail the prelates 
who were promoted during the 
reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne; and while cither party will 
now be thought to have pushed their 
principles too far, the opinions of 
the modem clergy may not unjustly 
be regarded as a modified and cor¬ 
rected compound of them both. 
Under these circumstances, it is 
self-evident that much benefit might 
be derived from a history, or even 
ail abstract, of their proceedings. 
Few persons have leisure to study 
the original works. Those who can 
command their time, cannot always 
command their patience; and the 
life and fortunes of a departed con¬ 
troversy, which was too often dis¬ 
figured by illiberality and violence, 
require all the wit and talents of its 
most distinguished supporters, in 
order to nii^c good tlicir claim to 
consideration. On these grounds 
we should most sincerely rejoice to 
see the subject taken up on a more 
extensive scale than is compatible 
with the life of a single individual; 
and if Dr. D*Oyly rests contented 
with what he has done, and done so 
well, and declines presenting the 
reader with a more extensive work, 
we trust that the first of living his¬ 
torians may be induced to put his 
shoulders to the wheel; and we 
venture to predict that he will find 
the Church of England in Uie very 
crisis of her fate, as noble and even 
as popular a theme, as the auste¬ 
rities of St. Francis and St. Domi- 
nic, the enthusiasm of Wesley and 
Whitfield, or the bore-faced knavery 
of Huntington, S. S. 

With the exception of the years 
that immediately preceded and fol¬ 
lowed the Revolution, the life of 
An»h6iihop Saiicroft is peculiarly 
destibite of every thing that bean 


the least resemblance to romance. 
His youth was that of a severe aud 
successful student; and his age 
that of a respected and busy cler* 
gynian; and it would be a mere 
waste of our own and of our rea¬ 
der’s time, to give a sketch of his 
early fortunes. The volumes be. 
fore us owe their interest and their 
value, nut to the outline, but to the 
solid contents. By means of let¬ 
ters and other manuscripts which 
have been preserved at Oxford and 
at Lam belli, Dr. D’Oyly has con¬ 
trived to give us a clear insight into 
the mind and disposition of San- 
croft; and a character of more ge¬ 
nuine worth, or an understanding 
of a more masculine mould has not 
often been presented to the world. 
The following letter was written to 
a friend who had urged Sancroft, 
then a Fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, to comply wiUi those 
Ordinances of llie Parliament which 
had prohibited the use of the Li¬ 
turgy aud substituted the Directory 
ill its place. The probable conse¬ 
quences of non-compliance, it is 
to be remembered, was ejectment 
from his fellowship, and his fellow¬ 
ship was at that season his only pro¬ 
vision. But, as oil a former occa- 
siou he had resolved to refuse the 
covenant and abide the conse¬ 
quences, and had escaped merely 
from the circumstance of the cove¬ 
nant never having been offered to 
him, so on the pre:>eiit occasion lie 
answered iu the tone which became 
a loyalist and a churchman; and 
when a new oath was ofierod in 1648, 
under the title of the Engagement, 
he reduced his principles to prac¬ 
tice by suffering himself to be eject¬ 
ed rather than subscribe to it: 

** * William Sanertft to Mr. Ricltard 
Weller*. 

** * Dated Emanuel College, 
May 26,1645. 

** * To begin with your first caution; a». 
sure yourself, sweet Sir, the epidemical 
distempen of the age do not (too much) 


•«»Tuui.MSS.60.14B.” 
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possess my mind« nor do I lay them to 
lieart, so as to endanger my constitution, 
tveak tUoiigh it be. B'lt yet I must ac« 
knowledge I do not, I cannot, look upon 
this bleeding kingdom, tbis dying rhurch, 
with tlie same indifference as I w'onid read 
the history of Japan, or hear the affairs of 
China related. 1 cannot consider a scat¬ 
tered and broken university with as re¬ 
posed a spirit, as 1 would behold a tragedy 
presented on a stage, or view some sad 
picture in a gallery. 1 thank my God, 
who hath given me so tranquil and calm 
a spirit, as I do neither fret impatiently, 
nor cowardly despair. But yet I know 
full well that *twere a grand niistake to 
piaclise a dull inappiohensiveness, instead 
of a gciicrotis patience. A sitoiral stupi¬ 
dity is far onoiigh removed fioni an heroic 
constancy ; and that sour sect, who sought 
to bereave ns of the one hall of ourselves, 
and to five ns, shall 1 say, or rob ns, of 
our passions and alfcotions, are so far from 
making a wise man or a Christian, that 
they have only laised a statue. To say no 
more, Sir, your spur was lici c inoi e nccd- 
fiit than your bridle; and, peilinpa, a 
friendly jog to awaken me to a greater de¬ 
gree of solicitude had been more season¬ 
able, than your dose of opium to cliarin 
iny son ows and lullaby my earcs, which t 
fear will rather be found on this side the 
due proportion than beyond it. I am all 
thaiikfiiiucss for yoiir loving rare and pains 
in aiisweinig my query; and do but still 
vouchsafe to rontinue this yonr affeetionate 
readiness, and joiir counsel shall always he 
iny better diieetuiy. Yon arc pleased to 
slice my doubt into a double seiiiple. 
Whether I may lay aside the one, whether 
I may take up the other? For the fiist, 
your maxim is, that no law ohligetli to a 
positive obedience where the legislative 
po<i^er doth not protect. 1 think you and 
1 shall hardly be two in this pai ticular. 
Nor do 1 count myself obliged to go to 
chapel and read common prayer till iny 
brains be dashed out. But yet, if laws 
arc binding no longer tiinn till inconve- 
niencies aiicrae to the observer, I am at 
tills present time free from the tie of all 
tlie laws of England, and may do whatever 
is good in mine own eyes: because they, 
in whom the legislative power is seated, 
being split iuto two opposite factions, 
there is no security Icfl; for whom one 
side protects the other tlircatcns. And if 
the endangering of estate or liberty to be 
taken away by violonre of a prevailing 
party be sullicient to absolve us from oiir 
obedience, what are your thunghts of 
those, wliiise memories are now so pre* 
Clous, who stood op resolutely against 


shtj^raoney and illegal taxes, and for not 
paying perhaps endangered tlieir 

whole inheritance. Or, to look into that 
other sphere of tlie chnrch, of those who, 
in the days of innovation and illegal en¬ 
croachments, kept close to canon and ru¬ 
bric, maugre all the suapensions and de¬ 
privations in the diocese. 

** ‘But fur the second, your conclusion 
is, that I may cheerfully, nay that I am 
tied, to conform to the new model. And 
why 1 pray? 1. Becanse I am bound to do 
my ultimnm quod sit for the glory of Gh>d. 
2. Hi*raiise 1 am bound, by my place, to 
read the Scriptures and piay. First for 
your conclusion, then for your arguments. 
And truly that clieerfulness in complying 
which ytm seem to require of me is miirli 
abated by the'^c considerations, wliicli, to 
my weakness, appear to eairy some weight 
in them; 1. Because to comply would be 
a tacit consent to that extravagant power 
which the two Huii>cs now first challenge 
(having before disclaimed it,) of lepealing 
acts of pailiament by ordinance, whicli 
opens a wide gap to all manner of arbitra¬ 
riness : for, if tliey may in some cases annul 
laws, and they themselves be the judges of 
those cases, wc are not sure that one law 
shall stand. And yet that protestation 
whicli both you aud I took, hinds ns, 
with our power and estate, nay, with our 
lives, to ninintaio and defend the lawful 
rights and liberties of the subject; the 
rliiefcst part of whose birthiiglit it is, as I 
appi eliend it, to be free from illegal im¬ 
positions. But ‘iiiiliy, to comply, would 
be to lliiow a foul aspcision on the whole 
church of God in England, since the Ke- 
foimation; as if the public worshiji of 
God here mcil, which, for aught 1 know, 
was the must complete piece which any 
rliiircli upon earth had, were unlawful and 
anti-clirislian, or, at least, in tne highest 
degree inconvenient. For such language 
the J’lcface to your Directory speaks, 
and tlicieiipon infers an absolute necessity 
of removing it. Now thus to cast up dirt 
in my inotiier’s face, and kick out her 
IJtiirgy as an abominable tiling, whidi 
batii so long been made good against all 
the noise and clamonr of weak opposites, 
is an exploit, I confess, which 1 cannot 
look upon with any such complacence, as 
to iindcrtukc it with an extraordinary mea¬ 
sure of cheerfulness or alacrity. And, 
Jdly, to comply would be to set to my 
seal tliiit the Houses iiave power to reform 
religion without the supreme magistrate ; 
that their jouriirymeu of the synod arc 
lawfully convened: the trutli of which, 1 
confess, I cannot so clearly see, no not 
wiUi the help of a synodical pair of sjiec- 
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tacica. And, wliile iny npprrliensions arc 
thus pluntcd, be you Judge bow much it 
would be for tlie glory oF God, for me 
thus to run counter to the dictates of my 
conscience, which is God’s voice in my 
soul, and to me as binding. 1 am bound, 
'tia true, by the rtatutr, shall I say, or ra¬ 
ther tlie custom of the colicgc, to read 
praycis in iiiy course; hnt I am liuiind by 
a bigiier law of the kingdom, anti under 
greater penalties, to use no foi m of public 
worship but that establislied. If 1 be 
wanting to my duty iti tliii, I am confi¬ 
dent they Will answer it who lay the le- 
straint upon me. Yon mightily appluiid 
that piece of freedom, that 1 most make 
my piayiT iiiy&i'ir, but jit, >011 know, 
tiicy bind me in thrii iniilcii.il>. niid shall 
I pray foi >oni sM’od and ■iii.ik'-. or gi\e 
thanks toi \o5ir ('Dvonaiit ’ Ti!sl>. Sir, I 
am nut \'’r sitiolud, and lii''idiirf long 
impalki'iiily tu sie yoo, for I hope \our 
eliaritabie dt-siic ui ndoiminc im* still 
nonlmni •. U l..•t ickhii'-, I w.ll 
till till'll, I'k'I'lllSi' J lint llli'l't 

upon my I>i(li'i'i ahi'a..'^ (-finon.li.-il m 
this talUatiso p.ipci. 

“ ‘ At thi' < lo«e \oi! ititiM;ios<- r wr>.! or 
two cunceinu)'.' sour iiiiit.il»litv. ii'io’l 
8ir, du iiot pliia^-' it \V i". n i wiurr 

that pussige which \oii .ii.n [ n |l'll•.'<d 
only to coiu'icl t.mic oi ,1 he ; t'. ii I son 
know thero is ninic In,ass in iaa ronliciid 
than 111 hci tiiiiii|>«-t, and to ii<t> 

poeliCiii lU'tioM in the cliiiwc oi l.ersc*:, 
becaii.se I fii.d l.i-i sin-h a h.ihhlc r mid 
bnsy-hi>il\, I keniv that ^Mr. W cllci s 
priijcipli M ,11 e su well and so deeply 
gruiiiidcil, so stniiigly tortilicd, fliat all 
the logic ,(t YVcstniinstii cannot altci 
them ; and tlial it should he itoiic hetnre, 
I sec no liki'hliood. Cieliim non aiinniiin 
niiitant. Sir, I look upon an opinion 
once entertained by yon, iis Hull or (Hon* 
CCStor, or if thcio he a more ii.ipicgii!ilili> 
castle. I know you can staml out against 
all opposition; yon know well how to 
ward the bIow.s both of the light hand and 
the left. You .«liglit the proifeisof advan¬ 
tage that would woo you to give up, as 
much as you scoru the daiigei, and sit 
above all appichciisions of it. ] know' 
you’ll dispute every inch before you quit 
it; being uiiderneatii rtrpayupof, like a 
die, however you be thrown down, you 
CBiinut lose your squareness, for you still 
fall upon a sure basis. So that, slionhl 
any one tell me he saw you take the Co¬ 
venant, 1 should bo bold, if civility gave 
me leave, to give him the lie. May, 
should 1 myself see you hit up your hand 
and subscribe your name, I would strait 
turn sceptic and conchiUc niy eyes de¬ 


ceived roe. Howevur, in despite of all 
mutabilities, 1 shall ever be, most mi- 
cliangeably, 

“ * Your faithful friend aud servant, 

“ ‘ W. S.’ ” 

Vol. I. P. 3r». 

The observations of Dr. D*Oyly 
upon this portion of the Arclu 
hisliop’s life are too just and too 
important to be omitted: 

“It is highly iiiti're.stiiig to obsci ve the 
firm ami resolute line of conduct wliicli 
Mr. Sanci'uft iiiaint<iinod dining this sea¬ 
son of trial to all loyal subjects and all 
faithful sons of the church. 11 li.ippciicil 
then, as it happens in all revolutionary 
time*, tlial viiiii'is l'\>i.i('irs(-, wuu 
stalled, to iiiikc ll•(J•^) c!lIl^^■l(‘:u•^"^ c.i'-y 
under complMm'.', (•> iiiihu'i f'cm to 
truckle withmil sriivil- lo the i'.ntlic’ihe^ 
which picvailcil, .nicl to nii> M *'!i iie- 
tioiis ol' wlial w.e* je-f iiiid li ht, f>\ lln'ir 
fei ling el wh.l* W.l' IIIO'-I <'0ll»llicne tif 
their piC'i'iil l■^l|l(' I-, 'file spc» CHI'- ai- 
vuincMt 1 w'ucii mvtiiled im tins Mile 

of 111*' (jiK iln/'i, wi’,ii *‘'1 'Ill j'.'iii, !))_‘iily 

esiin!.il>!»'p '1 I'')'', h.Mli 1 11 

ill)! f'.e |ii!». ».,.o pr')!*.!'v '-.111 I.«I^ M>- 
eonn'cil •<! ''I'll e .!•'r 1.1 (•< Ci.!i'|»'i u.'-e' 

Wllll cl| !| f tMl'iS .! 1(1 C.l!'. ■'■’Illf Ms I',.- 
po I’J I"' til" ot t'.' e!‘V. I’l't 

V.sii' COM f I .ICC v\ 1. }■,! ». 1! en ,t 
firmci lolii'c, anil It mu h'ss \icl iiic'm •- 
rcii,)|... Jticd i;|> 111 ioNai .ilt ii li<'i< ui lo 
his i-uvcif niiiJ oiei.iiiicd iiunisti'i of 
(rod's cliiiuli nil L'aii>, lie lia.l ■-< lUdhis 
tii's to thcsciv'.ci Ilf i'ei.h. 111 the .sigl.t of 
heaven, hj t!ie mo 1 siip.'mn ol all 
nieiil.s, mill, liaviiii'ilioic-o, < on!!} not 

be imliiced by any e-.iiliilj ciin-idci.ilioji to 
hind liimscit in siUcpiaiiee to those by 
whom the nniiiaicliy had been torn up 
from il<> fouiidatioiis, and tin; holy ehmeti 
l.iid piostiatc ill the dust. 

“ His film and inflexible hchavioiir at 
this eaihcr pciiod of Ins life fiiiidy illus¬ 
trates the iiioti\es from which he after- 
waids acted at the time of the Kevolu¬ 
tion. It shows that the scriipnioiis regard 
to the obligation of an oath winch he then 
inaiiitaiiicd with exce.ssivc rigour, sprang 
fioin no feeling hastily or suddenly con¬ 
tracted, but fiuin a piinciplc whicli was 
deeply rooted in his heart, which tbiincd 
an original and integi-al p'art of his chni ac- 
ter, and by which, under all the varying 
circumstances of bis life, he steadily di¬ 
rected his course.” Vol. 1. P. 02. 

In the period that elapsed between 
his ejectment and the restoration of 
Charles 11. Sancroft published his 
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“ Modern Policies” and “ Fur Prae- 
destinatus/’ works which arc as 
useful and as applicable to present 
times, as to those for which they 
were written, and tiie author of 
which could hardly have been that 
morose and unamiable being tliat 
Bishop Burnet has described. He 
appears, on the contrary, to have 
been a very affectionate and a very 
constant friend. 4 letter to his 
iatlier, which we regret our inabi* 
lity to transcribe, deplores the 
death of a young fellow-student in 
terms of equal piety, tenderness, 
and good sense; and the letters 
which are addressed to Bancroft by 
his correhpondeiits in the University, 
plainly prove their opinion of his 
good-humour and sociable dispo¬ 
sition. One of them, Paiiian, who 
was his pupil at Cambridge, and 
whose intimacy continued to the 
close of hi^ life, recounts several 
characteristic anecdotes of the time 
in which he wrote. He tells 
that Hugh Peters, who in reiurning 
thanks for Blake's victor^' over the 
Dutch, had said, that the busi¬ 
ness was so long doubtful that (iod 
was brought to his hums aud hawes 
which way to fling the victory,'* 
preached at Cambridge one Sunday, 
Hiid, “ in the general, cheated the 
expectation and the company with 
a sober honest sermon; only he 
was not so severe as altogether to 
forget what many came for, but sa¬ 
tisfied them sometimes in words and 
sometimes in action. At Elv he 
told the people the draining of the 
fens was a Divine work, having a 
resemblance to the work of the third 
day.” Another preacher is de¬ 
scribed by the same lively pen, Mr. 
Soremanf who officiated at the fu¬ 
neral of Dr. Comber, Master of 
Trinity College; ** who had leave to 
be buried in his own vineyard, 
though he might not live upon his 
own ground." Mr. Boreman is re¬ 
ported to have said, that Comber 
** was bom ou New-Year*3 Day, 
and then it was presaged he would 
be a deodaie, a fit New-Year's gift 
Rumbmbbancbr, No. 29. 


for Grod to bestow on the world. 
He was a Joseph, the twelfth son, 
and christened on Epiphany, the 
twelfth day. He drove the chariot 
of his college for fourteen years, till 
a boisterous northern storm cast 
him out of the box. Tliese are 
some fragments which I make bold 
to send you of that long meal we 
had without one drop of liquor." 
There is more in the same style, 
particularly from a Commencement 
Sermon upon ** the wind bloweth 
where it listcth.” We are furnished 
with the following extracts from the 
sermon and the prayer: " A twig 
from the stem of Jesse, whipped 
Nicodeinus into a right understand¬ 
ing of regeneration and, “ Lord 
the babe of grace in the womb of 
our souls, has not yet leapt at the 
tidings of our salvation." These 
extracts arc surely suflicient to 
show that neither Sancroft nor his 
friend were much addicted to mo- 
rosencss. 

At the Restoration he returned to 
England, after an absence of about 
three years; one half of which he 
appears to have passed at different 
town^ ill Holland, and the other in 
a tour through the southern parts of 
Europe. His reputatiou as a divine 
and a loyalist was so well establish¬ 
ed, that all the honours of his pro. 
fession were opened to him with¬ 
out delay. He was successively 
made Prebendary of Durham, Dean 
of York, Master of Emanuel, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. So rapid was his ad¬ 
vancement, that the latter Deanery 
was conferred upon him in 1604. 
Ill KiGl he succeedeil Sheldon in 
the archiepiscopal chair of Canter¬ 
bury, and it seems certain that he 
was not indebted for this extraor- 
dinary rise to any thing but his own 
character and worth, and the high 
opinion that was entertained of him 
by the leading members of the 
Chu(ch. His political sentiments 
were such as might naturally please 
at court—but there is not the slight¬ 
est reason for believing that he war 
R r 
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considered an active partizan. On 
the contrary he was remarkable for 
abstaining from politics as much as 
possible; and when he did interfere 
It was not in the spirit of a subser¬ 
vient courtier. 

The most remarkable service in 
which he was engaged in the reign 
of Charles II. was rebuilding 8t. 
Paurs Cathedral, which had been 
destroyed by the tire of London. 
This task fell naturally within his pro¬ 
vince, as Dean; and the enterprise 
ajtpears to have been mainly in- 
debted to him for its success. As 
Archbishop he was punctual in the 
discharge of his various important 
duties ; an<i more especiully en¬ 
deavoured to suppress what was 
then a crying evil, and ^^hich has 
continued to exist, in a mitigated 
form, to the present hour—undue 
facility with which Orders arc too 
often obtained, and the criminal 
negligence, uiuler the name of good 
nature, with which testimonials to 
character are filed up. '’I he Arch¬ 
bishop addressed a letter to the 
Bishops of his province, strongly 
recommending this subject to their 
most serious consideration. 

But we must pass rapidly over 
these and other acts of his primacy, 
and come at once to the aera of the 
revolution. It is his conduct on 
that occasion which peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguishes Archbiahop Sancroft, and 
entitles him to a place not merely 
among the learned and pious pre¬ 
lates of our Church, but among the 
distinguished characters that grace 
the most important page of English 
history. On the conduct of king 
James it is quite unnecessary to 
to dwell—though Dr. D'Oyly has 
enabled us to view some pafts of it 
in a new light, by publisliiug from 
Tanner’s MSS. a narrative of what 
took place at several interviews be¬ 
tween king James and the Bishops. 
The narrative is partly written and 
partly corrected by Sancroft. We 
extract the account of a scene which 
took place in the king’s closet, after 
Ihe designs of the Prince of Orange 
2 


had become perfectly notorious. 
The king’s object was to induce Ac 
Bishops to sign a paper declaring 
their abhorrence of the Prince’s de¬ 
signs ; and he ,urgcd them to <lo so 
by way of contradicting a procla¬ 
mation in the Prince's name, which 
stated that he was coming by the 
invitation of the Bishops. 

** On their admission into the closet, 
the Arrhbis)in|i l)ei;an to this effert 

*• * Sir, we think we Iiave done all tliat 
can be expected truiii ns in ttiH business. 
Since your Majesty has decl.ircd you arc 
well satisfied in our innoeency, wc regard 
not the ceiisnres of others.' 

“ Here the Risiiopa of Peterborough 
and Rochester, havins; been absent from 
tho former meeting, made tlieir personal 
piulestatious, (as the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury and the Bishop of London liad 
done befoic,) that they had, neitlicr by 
word or writing, directly or indiiectly, 
invited tlic Prince of Orange to invade 
Jus Majesty’s dominions, nor did tliey 
know of any that had. 

** The Ktiiff .—My Lords, I am abiin- 
ddiitly satisfied with you all, as to that 
matter. 1 had not the least suspicion of 
you. But wliere is the paper 1 desiied 
you to draw up and liriiig me ? 

** The Bishops, —Sir, wc have brought 
no paper. Nor (with submission) do we 
tliink It necessary or proper for us to do 
it. Since yonr Majesty is pleased to say 
that you think ns guiltless, wc despise 
what all the world besides slull say. liCt 
othcis distrust us as tliey will, we legard 
it not: wc I ply on the testimony of oiir 
consrienees, and yonr Majesty's favourable 
opinion. 

'■* The King .—But 1 expected a paper 
from yon, I take it, yon promised me 
one. I look upon it to be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for my service: and seeing yon 
are mentioned in tlic Prince of Orange's 
Declaration, you should satisfy utlieis as 
well as me. 

“ Here the king, taking notice that the 
Bisliops of Peterborough and Rochester 
bad been absent tlie time before, took out 
the Declaration, and read to tliein what 
roneeined the birtli of the Prince of 
Wales, and tiie Piinee of Orange’s reso¬ 
lution to come to England for the prescr- 
vatiim of its religion and laws, being in¬ 
vited by a great many of the spiritual and 
temporal lords. 

“ 'The Bishops. —Sir, we cannot think 
ourselves bound to declare publicly, under 
onr bands, agaimt a paper come forth io 
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aach a private tnanncr, whicli, as yet, 
nobody owns; and which, as they say, 
seems ratlier to be written like a lawyer’s 
brief, than a princely declaration. We 
assure your Majesty, scarce one in live 
hundred Ijclicves it to be the Prince’s true 
declaration. 

** * No ■’ said the kin^, with some 
vehemence, * then that live hundied would 
cut my throat,’ (or brine in the Prince of 
Orauffe upon iny tliroat.) 

27i« Hishops. —God forbid! 

The BSnfr. —* What, must I not be 
believed? must my credit be calleil in 
question?’ As he turned the Declaration 
over in his hands, one of the bishops 
asked, whether the Piiuec of Orange's 
arms were to it ? lie said, there were ail 
the signs of a true Deciurdtioii. 

“ The Jiishops. —.Sir, your Majesty’s 
credit is not licie coiiccined. It is .'•uf- 
lirient for tiiat, that your officers seized 
on it. 

** Tiu' AivhhisJwp. —Sir, it is good 
reason to ns to suspect it is not his{ that 
tins very rldti»e is in it, of Ins being invited 
by a great many spiritual and temporal 
lords. For either this is true oi false. If 
true, one would think it weie very iiiv 
wisely done of the Prince of Orange, to 
discover it so soon. If it be false, one 
would not imagine a great pi nice v;ould 
publish a manifest iintiiith, and make it 
the gioiinds of Ins enterprise. 

“ 'The Ktiig. —What! he that can do a.s 
he docs, think you he will stick at a he ? 
Vou all know how usual it is for men in 
such eases, to affirm any kind of false¬ 
hoods, for the advantage of their cause. 

“ The Bishops. —Hovri'ver, Sir, this i.s 
a business of state, which piopcriy be¬ 
longs not to us. To declare peace and 
war is not our duty *, but in your M.ijcsty's 
power only. God has intrusted the sword 
with yon. 

“ The Archbishop. —Truly, Sir, we 
have lately some of ns here, and othcis 
niy brethren who a»'e absent, so severely 
smarted for meddling with matters of state 
and goveniiiient, that it may well make us 
exceeding cautious how we do so any 
inon*. Fur, though we presented your 
Majesty with a petition of the most in¬ 
nocent nature, and in the most humble 
manner imaginable, yet we .were so 
violently piosecnted, as it would have 
ended in our luin if God'S goodness had 
not preserved ns : and I assure your Ma¬ 
jesty, the whole accusation turned upon 
this one point.—Your Attorney and Soli¬ 
citor both affirmed, that the lionestest 
paper relating to matters of civil govern¬ 
ment might a seditions libel, when pre¬ 


sented by persons who had nothing to do 
with sneh matters, as they said we had 
not, blit in time of parliament. And in¬ 
deed, Sir, they pursued us so fiercely upon 
this occasion, that, for my part, I gave 
myself for lost. 

“ The Kinff.—l thank yon for that, my 
Lord of Cantcrliiiry: I could not have 
thought you would believe yourselves lost 
by failing into iny hands. 

“ The Bishops, —Sir, my Lord of Can. 
tcrbnry’s meaning Is, he looked on himself 
as lost in tlie course of law; lost in IFest- 
minsler Hail. 

‘‘ The Atchhishnp —But, Sir, the in¬ 
justice of the proseciitinn against us did 
not cease tlicrc. After wc had been ac¬ 
quitted by our jury, and onr acquitment 
was recorded ; and so we were right in tlie 
eye of tlic liiw: yet after tliat, we were 
afrcsli ariaigiied, and cuiule.mncd by divers 
of your judges, as seditious libelkrs, in 
then eiicults nil over Eiiglainl. And, Sir, 
1 beg leave to say, tliat if the law were 
open, (that is, as he afterwards explained 
hiiiiseli, if the same persons were not to 
be judges and parties,) had the meanest 
subject your Majesty has, been used as wc 
have been, he would have found abundant 
reparation in jour courts of justice fur so 
great a scandal. I will particularly ac¬ 
quaint your Majesty with what one of 
your judg(‘s, Haron H. said, coming from 
the bench, whei e lie had declared our pe¬ 
tition to be a iactious libel. A gentleman 
of quality asking liini, liow he could have 
the roij.srience to say so, when tlic bisliops 
iiail been legally discharged of it ? he 
answered, you need not trouble yourself 
with what I said on the bench: I have in- 
stiiietioiis for what 1 said, and I had lost 
Illy place, if had not said it. Sir, added 
the Arctibishop, 1 hope this is not true. 
Hut it is true tliat he said it. There was 
another of your judges. Sir, Baron K. 
wlio attacked us in another manner, and 
endeavoured to expose us as ridicnions; 
alleging, that wc did not write true 
English, and it was tit wc should be con¬ 
victed by Dr. Busby for false grammar. 

The Bishvps. —Sii, tliat was not all. 
The same judge, as we are certainly iu- 
tbrmed, presumed to revile the whole 
cliiirch of England in the most scandalous 
language, affirming, that this church, which 
your Migesty Ims so often hononred by 
promising to ciiensh and piotcct it, is a 
cruel and bloody cliiiicb.” Vol. I. P. S61. 

The bishops then stated, that they 
nnderstood several of tlie temporal lords 
ha^ had interviews with his Miyesty upon 
this very occasion; and they humb|g^asked, 
whether be had demanded any suefi thing 
K r 2 
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of tiMB, M be wii now plBuedtodofroiB 

tho bWwpi. 

** His Mijesly sold, No, he had not. 
Bnt it would be of more concemment to 
bis serrice that they (the bishops) should 
do it, because they had greater interest 
with the people. 

** The bishops replied, tliat, in matters 
of this nature, belonging to civil govern¬ 
ment and the affairs of war and peace, it 
was most probable the nobility would have 
for greater influence on the nation than 
themselves; as they Imd greater interests 
at stake, and tiie management of such 
matters belonged more properly to them. 

" 77le King .—Bnt this is the method 1 
have proposed. I am yonr king. I am 
Judge wint is best for me. I will go my 
own way j I dedre yonr assistance in it. 

** The Bi*heps.i~-Siirt we have already 
made our personal vindication here in yonr 
M^esty’s presence: your Majesty lias 
condescended to say, you believe and are 
satisfied with it. Now, Sir, it is in yonr 
power to publish what we have here said, 
to all the world, in your royal Declaration, 
which we hear is coming forth. 

** The King. —No; 1 slionhl publish 

it, the people would not believe me. 

** The Bishops. —Sir, the word of a 
kbg is sacred; it ought to be believed on 
its own authority. It would be presump¬ 
tion in us to pretend to strengthen it: and 
the people cannot but believe yonr Majesty 
in tUs matter. 

" 7%e JEing*,—’They that could believe 
me guilty of a false son, what will they 
not believe of me I 

'* The Bishafp8.—-'BvAt Sir, all the court 
sees us going in and out: and all the town 
will know the effect of wbat has been done 
and said: and wc shall own it everywhere. 

*' The JTtng'.—And all the town will 
know what I have desired of you: so that 
it vrill be a gr«t prejudice to my afiairs, if 
you deny me. 

** The bishops still earnestly besouglit 
his Majesty, that they might not be divided 
from the temporal peers; that he would at 
least appoint a select number of them to 
consult together with them. The king 
still refusing to hear of that, and urging 
their immediate compliance, they told him, 
that the chief place in which ffiey could 
serve his Majesty effectually was a par¬ 
liament: and, when he should please to 
call one to compose all the distractions of 
his kingdoms, he sbonid there find, that, 
as they had always shown their personal 
affections to his hmesty, so the true in¬ 
terest of die church of E^land is insepa- 
nble ffom the true interest of the crown. 

The SXngj^My lords, diat is a 


biisfaieas of more time. What 1 pdt nov^ 
I think of present concernment to my al- 
fiurs. Bnt this is the last time; I will 
urge you no further. If yon will not 
assist me as I desire, 1 must stand upoo 
roy own legs, and trust to myself and my 
own arms. 

The bishops, in conclusion, stated that, 
as bisliops, they did assist his Msyesty with 
their prayers; as peers, tliey entreated 
that they might serve him in conjunction 
with the rest of the peers, either by his 
Majesty’s speedily calling a parliament, or, 
if that shonid be tiiought too distant, by 
assembling together with them as many of 
die temporal peers, as were in London or 
its vicinity. 

** This snmestion was not attended to, 
and so die prelates were dismissed. 

** Thna ended this celebrated conference 
between king James and the bishops : 
great crowds of people were present at and 
about the court, waiting to hear die result; 
boUi the friends and the enemies of die 
Chnrch of England being impatient to 
learn how they would conduct themselves 
in that difficult juncture. Bishop Sprat 
says*, that the jesuited party at coart 
were so enraged agaiiut the bishops for 
their perseveiance in refusing to give the 
king a paper such as he required, that, as 
was stated on credible authority, one of 
the principal of them in a heat advised 
that they should all be imprisoned, and the 
truth extorted from them by force.” Yol. 
I. P.368. 

The inference to be drawn from 
this and similar passages, is that 
the Clergy of England not only may 
claim the principal share in the pre¬ 
servation of the Protestant religion, 
but also were mainly instrumental 
in the establishment of our civil 
liberties^ This fact has been gene¬ 
rally kept out of sight. Burnet and 
his allies have said that the Clergy 
lost their credit in the reign of 
Charles II. by advocating arbitrary 
power—that they recovered it for a 
time under James by a contrary 
conduct; but returned after the re¬ 
volution to their old way of think¬ 
ing. There is just enough truth, 
or appearance of truth, in this 
statement to afford a plausible pre¬ 
tence for reviling the Clergy. But 
a very little examination will shew 

* See Spratb Letters to the Earl of 
Dorset. 
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how loo8^ the statement u put to¬ 
gether. l%e Clergy were naturally, 
and, perhaps, excessively attachra 
to the monarchical branch of our 
government: and the presbyterian 
and republican faction hated and 
abused tiieiu accordingly. And if 
to be so hated and abused was to 
lose their credit, they had unques¬ 
tionably lost it at the accession of 
king James. If on the other hand 
it was owing to their influence and 
example that the grievances under 
Charles were endured with so much 
patience, (and this is the gravamen 
of their pretended offence,) and if, 
when they declared that the time 
for resistance was arrived, the nation 
followed their advice and put an end 
to the reign of king James, (and 
this fact is admitted by their most 
determined enemies,) it is clear that 
they had never forfeited the good 
opinion of the people, and that 
their credit was raised, not impair, 
ed, by their behaviour. Dr. D'Oyly • 
gives a striking description of the 
influence and popularity of the 
Clergy from the time of the com¬ 
mittal of the Bishops ; and our last 
extract shews that James attached 
more importance to a declaration 
in his favour from them, than from 
the most powerful temporal lonts. 
These facts are admitted and con¬ 
firmed by Burnet—and they are 
suttifient to convince us that the 
unanimity with wliich the nation fell 
away from James and welcomed 
the arrival of William, must be at¬ 
tributed to the influence of the 
Clergy. Atid that influence was 
prodigiously increased by their tried 
attachment to the monarchy. Had 
the Bishops since the restoration 
been meddling and factious politi¬ 
cians, exaggerating the errors of 
their governors, and vindicating the 
actions of traitors, they might have 
gone over from James to William, 
and back again from William to 
James, without having any notice 
taken of Uieir presence or their de¬ 
parture. But because they were 
notoriously loyal men, becauee tliey 


had endured as long as endurance 
was practicable or proper, and at, 
last made a temperate declaration 
of their opinion respecting James, 
all people deserted him: and he 
fell. The Whigs, without their as¬ 
sistance might have plunged the 
country into a civil war, which 
would have led first to democracy, 
and secondly to despotism. But 
our safe and bloodless Revolutiou, 
the great boast and pride of Britain, 
never could have been accomplished 
without the assistance of the Clergy ; 
nor could the Clergy have given 
their assistance with effect, if they 
had not previously lost their credit 
with the Russells and Sidnies, if 
they had not disowned and discom¬ 
fited the king-killing dissenters, if 
they had nut spoken out against the 
latitudinarianism which was then in 
its infancy, and which afterwards 
unhappily became the tare in the 
field of freedom. 

Let us hope that their successors 
will not lose sight of so judicious 
and so successful au example. The 
Clergy never will be admired for 
the arts aud actions which make 
demagogues powerful and popular. 
The people have too much sense to 
respect a seditious priest. Aud if 
it is to be desired, as it unquestion¬ 
ably is that our Prelates may never 
again aspire to preside like Arch¬ 
bishop Laud at the council-table of 
their sovereign, and be the advisers 
and administrators of our civil go¬ 
vernment, it is no less to be desired 
they may keep clear of the opposite 
extreme, which plunged the well- 
intentioned Burnet into the intrigues 
and cabals of a faction; and in¬ 
duced him to quarrel with the ma¬ 
jority of his own sacred profession, 
because they were not hearty in the 
political cause which he espoused. 
In short, if we were called upon to 
sum up the public character of the 
Clergy under James II. and point 
out the cause to which their influeuce 
was owing, we should say they ob¬ 
served the proper mean between the 
two celebrated men that have just 
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been mentioned. Sancroft more 
especially, though he had neither 
the commanding genius and dignified 
intrepidity of LAud, nor the inde¬ 
fatigable zeal and versatility of Bur¬ 
net, was better calculated to make 
a perfect English Bishop than either 
of them. He might not have de¬ 
fended himself with the spirit and 
promptitude, and eloquence, of the 
one, who in extreme old age, and 
after two years close imprisonment, 
silenced his accusers by the demon¬ 
stration of his innocence, and ex¬ 
cited the admiration even of Prynne 
himself; nor couhl he have mingled 
like the other with statesmen and 
courtiers, mediating and explain¬ 
ing between kings and queens, and 
governing them by his conciliating 
manners and plausible conversation. 
But like Burnet he was esteemed 
and preferred, although he did not 
flatter, and like Laud, he would 
have laid his head upon the block 
with the humility of a pious Chris¬ 
tian and the majesty of an inno¬ 
cent man, though he was desti¬ 
tute of the ambition by which such 
a fate is generally produced and 
sustained. 

Of Archbishop Bancroft, and of 
the non-jurors of whom he became 
the chief, we have much more to 
say; but our remarks must be de¬ 
ferred to a future opportunity. For 
the present we shall conclude by an 
observation which has forced itself 
repeatedly upon our attention while 
reading the volumes before us, and 
other works upon the same subject. 
The Church of England is repre¬ 


sented as having, been at the very 
height of popularity in the years 
that preceded the Evolution. At 
which time the doctrines that had 
been preached by the Clergy for 
five and twenty years, were precisely 
the same as those which they teach 
at the present hour. They were 
companions, or had been pupils of 
Hammond, Taylor, Pearson, and 
Bull—^and there was neither Calvin¬ 
ism nor Socinianism in the Church. 
The recent triumphs of dissent had 
opened the eyes of the people, and 
the value of sound churchmanship 
was generally understood. We 
heartily wish that we could say the 
same at present, not merely of the 
mob of ecclesiastical thinkers and 
talkers, but of some who aspire to 
the direction of the public mind. 
They would not then tell us that 
the Clergy can only become po[>ular 
by forswearing and forsaking the 
Hltoie Duty of Man: nor should 
we hear in the confident tone in 
which the words now vibrate in our., 
ear, that method istical regeneration 
is the only key to the hearts of the 
people. The people had hearts in 
Janies the ll.’s time, and they read 
Hammond and Taylor—the Clergy 
were anti-calvinistic, universally 
and systematically, and while the 
meeting bouse.s were decaying, the 
churches were crowded. These are 
facts; and if the reader require a 
commentary, we refer him to the 
lucubrations of Dr. Chalmers, 

(To be continued.) 


MON^THLY 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

The Anniversary Dinner of this 
Society will be held on Tuesday, the 
5th of June; liiz Royal Highness 
the Duke of York in the chair. 


REGISTER. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 

The Society have resolved, at the 
recommendation of his Majesty’s 
Government, to convert the sum of 
5001. which they had voted towards 
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the erection of a Church at Cape 
Town, to the erection of a Church 
at Graham’s Town, in the New 
Colony of Algoa Bay. 

PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

Wb present our readers with reports 
of the speeches of the Bishop of 
London and the Bishop of Chester 
upon the motion fur the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Bill; 
and we trust they will be found 
more faithtul than those that have 
appeared already in the papers. The 
Bishop of St. David's also spoke on 
the same side of the question; but 
we arc compelled, by want of room, 
to omit his speech. The Bishops 
of Peterborough, Llandaft', and Kil- 
laloerose at different times during 
the debate, but were unable to ob* 
tain possession of the house. 

llic Bishop of London said, it is not 
niy intention to follow the noble eail who 
spoke lirst on this question, through the 
variotu arguments, by which, on the one 
side, he has maintained the expediency 
of the concessions which tins measure 
would grant to the Roman Catholics, 
and on the other, deprecates the seen* 
rities taken; which, having undergone 
many alterations, are now, it appears, 
again to be altered, and will hardly be 
rendered by any moditication satisfac¬ 
tory to those from whom they arc re¬ 
quired. Bat having on former occasions, 
when this momentous question has been 
agitated, expressed my dissent by a silent 
vote, 1 am anxious, at a time when it 
comes before yonr Lordships in a shape 
which demantU your must respectful at¬ 
tention, to state some ot the reasons 
which, after the matiirest reflection, with 
a conscientious desire of fulfilling my 
duty, induce me to persevere in opposi¬ 
tion to the measure, both in its general 
principle, and in its present form. 

In the firat place, my Lords, 1 must 
distinctly disclaim any illiberal or hostile 
feeling. My opposition does not originate 
in intolerance. 1 am disposed by feeling 
as well' as by principle, to allow to men 
of eveiy persuasion, the free exercise of 
tlieir religion, witliout molestation or hin¬ 
drance, while its doctrines and ordi¬ 
nances have nothing repngnant to mo¬ 
rality or decency, or destructive of social 
order. To the Catholics, as well as to 
others, I would extend participation in 


every blessing which the Constitntion aa» 
sores to the mass of their feliow-snbjects, 
the unfettered eiyoyment and fVee dispo¬ 
sition of their property, protection from 
personal injury, and the equal admiois- 
tratioD of law. And if at that point I 
stop short, and lesist their admission to 
power, it is from sincere apprehension of 
danger to the institntions of a Protestant 
State. Nor has any hostile feeling a 
place in my mind. I admit, I must in 
justice admit, the general respectability 
and loyalty of the Catholic body. In 
Great Britain, their demeanour lias, for 
more than a century, been exeinplarily 
peaceable and orderly; and if there has 
been agitation in Ireland, 1 am sensible 
that allowance is due to the pecniiar cir- 
cnnistanccs of that country; for which, 
however, 1 conceive, that no wisdom of 
parliament, or prudence and moderation 
of government, much h-ss such a measure 
as this, could provide an immediate 
remedy. 

Wiiat, then, is tlie ground of my ob¬ 
jection? It is that leligions principle, 
which requires implicit submission to the 
authority of tlieir Oiurcli, and unlimited 
devotion to its interests. Their Church, 
T need not inform your Lordships, asserts 
a right of dominion exclusive of all con¬ 
currence: she recognises no other aii- 
thoiity, nor even claim to the title of a 
Church, besides her own : she assumes an 
absolute power over the consciences of 
men, forbidding the exercise of their rea¬ 
son, regarding any expression of doubt 
or suspense of assent to her decisions as 
criminal contumacy, and requiring the aid 
of her mcinbeis, as opportunity serves, 
ill advancing her influence and power. 
Whatever may be the. opinion or conduct 
of individuals, I apprehend this to be the 
doctrine of the Church, aiitlienticated by 
genuine documents, and avowed without 
scruple by the most able and orthodox 
of their clergy. The obligation of this 
dnty to the Cliurch is identified with duty 
to God, and is tlierefore considered as 
prior and paramount to every other obli¬ 
gation ; and if such is its character, it 
follows, of coarse, that no contract, pro¬ 
mise, or oath, wliich clashes with this 
obligation, is binding on conscience, or 
lawful; and every such engagement, how¬ 
ever solemn in form, or precise and ex¬ 
plicit ill terms, contains a tacit reserva¬ 
tion in favour of this prior obligation. 
This is no calumny on tlie Catholic. A 
reservation of this nature is implied in 
every *oatli; a salvo of duty to God per¬ 
vades every human engagement. Bat the 
Protestant simply reserves his duty to 
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Ck»tfr Oe GithoBe cotiiponiiib with bis 
dntj to God his dotj^ to the Chorch, and 
takes the wilt of the Chorch fbr the role 
md measnre of that doty. And hence it 
will follow, iiot,~as has sometimes invi¬ 
diously been argned, that a Catholic is 
not to be credited on his oath,—but that, 
in estimating the value of his oath, atten¬ 
tion moat always be paid to the extent 
and effect of this reservation. If he 
knowiogly swears in derogation of the 
rights of the Church, lie is guilty of a 
grievous sin; if unknowingly, his con¬ 
science is unhappily snared| but in neither 
case, may the oath, which is in itself un¬ 
lawful and mill, be lawfully kept. The 
abuse of this principle has led to much 
sophistry in reasoning, and much bad 
fiiith in action: the subject undoubtedly 
opens a wide field of distinction and argn- 
ment: but I hasten to the single conclu¬ 
sion (leas strong than is warranted by the 
premises) that no Catholic, whether ho¬ 
nest or not in intention, can bind himself 
to any engagement so decidedly at va¬ 
riance with this duty to the Church, as 
the support of a Protestant Establishment. 

This consideration, my Lords, weighs 
much on my mind: it weighed, 1 believe,, 
on the minds of those eminent statesmen, 
who directed the counsels of Parliament 
at tlie time of the Revolution. They 
could find no security for the religion or 
liberties of the country, but in making 
the fabric of government throughout and 
completely Protestant; disqnalilying all 
Catholics for the exercise of power, and 
taking the most effectual means to ensure 
their exclusion from all situations of pub¬ 
lic trust and authority. And why? be¬ 
cause power, under the influence of the 
principle 1 have mentioned, in a country 
like this, would infallibly act in the long 
run to the iiijury of our existing establish¬ 
ments. The necessity of such a precau¬ 
tion, is admitted, by the framers of this 
bill, in the case of tiie King: his liberty 
of conscience in the choice of his faith 


lig^. Yon expect the sovereigii to iet 
by advice, and yon pUicO men in his 
conncil, vriio lie under a temptation of 
conscience to offer advice, which can 
neither be given nor followed without 
crime and danger. And while you dis¬ 
allow a Catholic king, yon allow of 
Catholic governors representing his per¬ 
son, invested as Ordinaries with the ec¬ 
clesiastical authority of the crown, and 
exercising its jurisdiction and patronage, 
not, like the sovereign, through the inter¬ 
vention of a responsible minister, but im¬ 
mediately and personally; and that, in 
places remote worn domestic contronl, 
and where, from my official connections, 
1 have reason to know, that the national 
religion stands often in need of all the 
support which can be derived from the 
countenance of a friendly government. 
On this particular point my feelings are 
more than ordinarily strong. If your 
Lordships knew the state of the colonies 
as 1 do, the tendencies to evil that would 
be strengthened, the tendencies to im¬ 
provement tliat might be crushed, by 
governors hostile or even indifferent to 
the Protestant Faitii, you would never 
sanction a measure, which could by pos¬ 
sibility lead to appointments' so fatal to 
its interests. Not only in the colonies, 
indeed, but in the whole system of govern¬ 
ment at home and abroad, the introduc¬ 
tion of so strange an anomaly would bn 
followed by confusion, discoid, and jea¬ 
lousy, if not more serious evils. Bat, my 
Lords, when 1 turn from the general ad- 
luinibtration of the empire to the con¬ 
sideration of Ireland, I see cause of still 
greater alaim. Of the particular dangers 
which threaten the Protestant Church in 
that island, shonld this measure pass into 
a law, I presume not to speak, in tile pre¬ 
sence of those who have the advantages, 
which I do not possess, of local observa¬ 
tion and knowledge. But, forming my 
judgment on general principles and no¬ 
torious facts, I cannot look without ap¬ 


is sacrificed to the safety of the consti- prehension on such a change in its re- 
tntion. Why'give to the subject tlie con- lative situation, so large' and sadden a 
fldence we refuse to tlie sovereign ? Bnt transfer of power and influence to m ad- 
the chancellors of Great Britain and verse party. I abstain from predictions 
Iretand, and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland which 1 trust would he ftiutrated bjr the 
are still to be Protestants: lindwhynot over-rnling wisdom of Providence; bnt, 
members of parliament, piivy-connseliors, bnroanly speaking, I aboold regard the 
and govemora abroad ? 1‘ take these par- passing of tliis bill as alarmingly ominous 
ticnlar Instanres, on account of the glar- to that branch of the Eatabrished Cbnrcb. 
Ihg incongruity which they involve. You My lords, 1 am aware of the disadvan- 
refttse^’to a Oitbolic the powers of the tages ander wliich I am speakit^f in op- 
executive sovereignty; you allow lum a position to persons of thc^highesi alrillQr, 
^re In the legislative, and make him a as well as nnqaestioQcd integrity and at- 
phrty in the* iMctment or rqieetion of tacbment to the Chnrch, who bee in this 
wWs' vriiich concm the Protestant re- measnre an eflbbtiisl cate fbr hU thh die- 
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MMloBB of tho itotiT M0M» Amt I can- 
Ml deiwy lint the ai y on it ii t Ar mlneoi. 
•lOD woMd Iw ■tiroag^ If tt ttoali lifvo'A« 
cftoi of tte frriutioo of Uio Co- 

tlMlioi, ond Aeir Ai-tbor d»- 

mOadi. Biitvliat lo there to Jiwtiiytii 
otj^oetotlon of tM« kind 9 We know thot 
little dlcration ooold be mode by coneeo- 
■ioM, however eoteMioe, in the octnoi 
cenditioe of the Romon ^thoUc ^opeto* 
flon. Hie body ol lorgO would obtain *o 
■emlbloodditieR of eomfort, or wealth, by 
the removal of dfanbilitiea, wliioli concern 
only the hiythrr claatea of the laify; and 
ekperieaeing none of thow advantagrs 
which they probably expeet from emanei- 
paiioe, they would of eonrae remain aa 
diaeonteuM aa before, anieaa tliey wrre 
tangfac to be aatiafied by those on whom 
they are eaed to rely for the direction of 
their epiniona and foelinga. Now these 


if my reaihNiii%l«<Miin^ 

its forae to the measare iainmmateA JMb 

fore ns. Thr bill trij pirnplitlir tniiniiii 

ao_ m. __a.k,_ A _ _ __^ _k.« ^ ^ Wa. 


laity alrisoat all they can ventdre ti iHh| 
and takea aeemity fiw the CatbollaClaity 
aiiBinat the abuse of tUa kadidgAiiBe. The 
ctergy are ahumed and offended: wowhbva 
their remabdfoanees od your ti^i add 
thna, the instantaneons met of d dMi- 
ante avowedly eoneiSatoiy in its obfe^fl 
to irritate the foelinga and eacil'e IM 
dignatkm of a body of Oaen, nrhonboa ne- 
eonnt of their inflnenee on the pophlat 
mind, it is peCniiarly desirable te 
tiate. The Protestant, on the other hbttd, 
will hardly be aatislied tiiat aadi 0 eantMdl 


we know are their clergy; of whom I over the Catholic priesflioed, thongh it 
apeak with all poieible respect; bnt re- may be vexations, will be effective even 
garding them as men,—mm lionest in upon them,—-mndi less that it nriil obviate 
principle, yet siibjeet to haman passions, the dangers which he apprehends foom An 
—1 can never believe that they will eon- admiation of their laity to power. 


lentedly reliugnish the hope of restoring On this part of the snbiect, alloW fod, 
their cboreh to that eminent station which my lords, to say a few woiA. If it is pro- 
they are firmly persuaded belongs to it by per so fiir to alter our laws as to reeognlae 
divine right, and is itijariously withheld a Cathtdie Hierarchy, and legalixe Itt isf- 
fram its possession by an intrusive and an- tercoarse with the Pope, we may fiiirly re- 


ballowed nsurpation. In this cause, am- quire some check on the nomlnatioa of 
bitioU and interest would in their minds be Hishops and Deans, some power of fdgn- 
identified with sense of dnty. And can lation, to prevent even the snspieion of 
we imagine that, witli such incentives lo improper communications firom Rome. ' If 
Mtion, tiiey would forbear to work with reteilioa were appreliended in tf^and at 
>he power which tiie attachment of their a time when we were on bad tei^s imtii 


flocks, and still more the authority of their the Pope, each powers mighC perhapi be 
ofiice, have placed In their hands P Con- ofnse.. Bnt the danger we appreliMdfodih 
eeasiou would tiius be tiie signal of con- eencession is not in open rebriRHin} It Is 


fliet, and not the seal of peace. Complaints 
of eppressioa, degradation, and iosnlt, 
would again be re-echniHl from every part 
of the itiaad. Pretemiens, which are now 
discreetly repressed, wonld thra be ad- 
va nce d in ParlhHuent: they would be 
forced on the representative by his romti- 
tiiants, to Um intisfliction periiaps of the 
giddy and fhetions, to the distsrbaace of 
tha wiM and peaceable, who yet most 
yieid hi tha end ta thtf imperioua power 
foom which they hold their pedltical exist- 
enee. Tho avgaments fhr Ihesa nlterior 
dimands wonld soon be as fomlKar ta yoor 
lordships, as these which ire at prasaiic nrg- 
ad in Avoor of limited coneesnons: and, 
wbataver migpit batimlr reception in par- 
HagMnt, they woald MCite araeh itrenger 
saositioMSr and more aetieo sjr mp aiWes, hi 
tko Cntb o B a population of Irahud. 

flncli^ttgr fovdh are the taralts «Meb I 
.Menideitpnet foom any sdliisMe nf emicet- 
■ini^n^p^l to tha views of tho Istfy, 
RcsfBhfBii,ANiSEIt, No. 20. 


rather in tlie chenges which in process of 
thno nlay be wron^ In Hid constllniidh 
Ira the policy mid inflnenee of tha RmBio 
Cfatbollca, when they Imve obfatned in Im¬ 
mediate eo p cer n id the fogistatiotfand go¬ 
vernment of the empire. For tifis, no wis¬ 
dom of iriko eonid provide an adeqnate re¬ 
medy. Could we restrain the pnesthood 
in Ireland foom abasing their ^rHbU 
power for political purposes, andfrOpAa 
the families of the-Cutholic Wty fWnnlfoe 
yoke of their etfnfossors, or their ygnih 
foom thusdiools of ifi^Jesaifd,'thd.piB- 
.teneiaOS of itie ebvreh iVemdstltl foml n 
diflimtify, which coiild only berpffttatiid-by 
ahjaratien o( day fotej|M 
sbfenf with the W ffibl^iect. ibefo 
oaths are alWM'pbleiifltflifiUe, bajhhrtf 
hecessarilly ajWnjifldw,'A their tanss. 
The CnfMikh' ufliMB honotty vfoafld sMbde 
ftrihs all mmAeiiient vtiflah hd kMVIr Ifflin 
invffiifl nadmflawfoily'tifoty'ba eii^ta|||M 
byainltiinoas langnagls. f 
S ■ 
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fHOi^^cluiM oCtba 

t do 

POnoD, 

Of ;(folOitete» hath, or 
^)$. J|aW, aay jnriidictioB, Power, 
Pro>«iadnfiiee, or Aotliority, 
it. or Slpiritiuil, witbb tliii 
that in any manner or for. any 
t^tpo^-oonilieta or interferrs vrith the 
dhly flCfiiU and undirided allegiance, which 
b]^ tlx.tdpoof ibis realm is dne to his Ma- 
jiH^,,liis Hein and Successors, from all 
bja. ant^eets, or with the civil duty and 
ob^ienoe which is doe to bis courts, dvil 
eedesiaatieal, in dl matters concern- 
bim the l^al rights of his snltlects, or any 
jM them.” To determine die sense of tlib 
declaration, requires not only a knowledge 
of the mutual limits of civil and spiritual 
anttiority, but an, intimate acquaintance 
.witt the power of our eonrts, ecclesiasti* 
qal and ciril, vAich few Protestants, and 
Still fewer Catholics, have. Who, for in¬ 
stance, will tell me what are the powera 
asfiiped by the Pope in regard to tlie con¬ 
tracting or dissolving of marriages, dispen- 
'Batfam of oaths, and the tempord conse¬ 
quences of eacommunication; and bow Ar 
th^are reeoudieable with the ordinances, 
.usages, and statutes of this realm? And 
here I beg leave to dte tiie illnstrioiu Cla¬ 
rendon, v^ose expressions I willingly sub¬ 
stitute Ibr my own. > 

' ** They wbo conceive that the Pope 
hath a temporal and spiritual power, in 
.Pnglamb'mast explatn what the full intent 
of that power is, tliat the king may disco¬ 
ver whether be Imtb enough of either, as 
to preserve himself and the peace of the 
kingdom: and they who persist in his hav¬ 
ing e spiritual power, as most of tlie most 
mdderate Catholics do, without imagining 
that it can in the least lessen their affiietion 
and loyalty to tlie king,which they do really 
biieiid to preserve inviolable, mnst as 
.clceriy explain and defloe what they nn- 
dmtand Uiat spiritnal to be; which may 
' olherwise be extended as Ar as tlie former 
intend the temporal and tmriiual sImII 
.extend: nor in troth Can they be secure 
of their own conscieDce, of which tliey 
ddnk themselves in possession, ontil they 
'flilljLlpoow iirom those who entangle them 
, with ^tioct|pus* what that splrilaal power 
.Is,, and w^pt subraiarion they are bound to 
.jpay to it; vHifahseendug to bo some obli- 
,|Bni(Ni. upon their conscience, it is fit 
^^niey be sure it cannot involve them 
m j^tions contrary to their dfatiei, which 
hardly be secure of, und less ea- 
r.b|fijtts, tilf th^ abMlntety dhdaiA 
^uowec'tb hb in him at idl, with lefitr- 
" to lEuiltfid,*’ 



1 wUl|iuablatfaulm«W«>ohmier* ,8at 
your )ordAlp« «U1 doubfleas ubs^e, thut 
evea.thc frimidi the' OMhoUrajidiBit the 
intxp^Hmsg of cqncemug,their..chums, 
wiAout'thet sort of leehnty, wbUh the 
clergy are most nnwilling to grant. 1^ 
therefojre, we resolve on eooecsiioq, we era 
reduced to the alternative, either of making 
concession wi Aout any adequate security, 
or of exacting securitira which the resist- 
ance of the parties on whom they ere 
forced will compel ns eventually to aban¬ 
don. In Ais extraordinary sAte of em¬ 
barrassment, wc have a substantial proof 
of Ae impracticability of saAfying the Ga- 
Aolics, with due regard to Ae public 
suAty;—a consideration, which should in¬ 
duce us to pause, before we consent to de¬ 
molish the barriers raised by our ancestors 
for the preservation of a Church, which 
Aey had established by so many sacrifices 
and struggles. By. their pious and rational 
policy, Ae liberties of the nation were in¬ 
separably connected wiA the proAssion 
of a pure religion; and the soundness of 
their judgment is seen in the blessing of 
Providence on their councils. Your lord- 
ships, I tnwt, will not be induced by in¬ 
genious argument or powerful eloquence, 
•A undo what they have done; to venArc 
on a dangerous experiment, which leaves 
as wiAout remedy, if it Ails; or to break' 
in upon lliat tried system of policy, which 
has hiAerto secared to Ae country the 
enjoyment of every blessing, intrilertnal, 
moral, and social, in a degree aliogctliqr 
nnparalleled in Ae history of any former 
period. 


The Bishop of. Chester said, that it was 
wiA reluctance be ever cose to trouble 
Aeir Lordships at all. On n question, 
however, which appeared, to him at least, 
to involve the cr^it, the interest, if not 
the vital existence of the Church of Eng- 
And and Ireland, hb Alt himself imperi¬ 
ously called upon to address them. His 
opinions were the result of a very mature 
and anxious detiberation. For, after lie 
had a seat in that Houm, he foresaw Unit 
he should have to vote on that very im¬ 
portant qnestion.. He therefore consi¬ 
dered the arguments for and against it: 
be weighed them in Ae balance of the 
sanctnaiy: and Ac result was, Aat bo felt 
himself calM upon, as a Protestant, and 
as a Bishop, to dissent from ttio second 
reading of ^ bill, and in^d to oppose 
every aieaiaro.whieh might tfnd at pre¬ 
sent to. promote Rhman ^thoUp emanei- 
pafhm. HA reasons for .so doing bo would 
sAte 10 brieflyand as clearly as fwpossililiy 
ceqld.' 
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Vfe»llMi«n CtttStidi «lrMd{f in 
poOeiiHiW ft ebfti^vte rwiMoii* tAlM»- 
tloA. IRlMgku Wis ftn tttUr Mtirist Ood 
■id ft taaitli oum jfeonicienee. No one bad 
a light tb iaMliitft ftrith, or reattaln hlui 
here. Hm' iawa of Odd were'raperiw to 
tbbao ofmad t and every reftradot upon die' 
Aanner ho naa jm^ed, nay called upon 
by every meana in his power to oppose. 
Bat it were a waste of time and words to 
go'abont to prove, that (lie Boman Catho¬ 
lics were already in possenion of this com¬ 
plete religious toleration. The doors of 
the Roman Chifliolic places of worship 
were as open as tlie doors of oor Protestant 
chorehes; and it might bo asserted, with- 
out any fear of contradiction, that in this 
(hvoar^ land every one was at liberty to 
worship his God as Ins reason and his coh- 
sdence prescribed. But it would be said, 
and here lies the jet of tlie argument, that 
a difierrnce was made between the Pro¬ 
testants and the Roman Catholics; that 
civil immunities and privileges were given 
to the onh which are denied to the 
other; and, as it appeared to him, for the 
wisest reasons. For, if an invariable con> 
neetion were always observed between a 
certain set of religious opinions and a cer-, 
tain line of political conduct, the legisla¬ 
ture, in that case, was'jiistified in interfer¬ 
ing. tliat such had'invariably been the 
case wiUi respect to the Roman Catholics, 
nnifiirni experience and the tenor of history 
most incontestably demonstrated. And 
here, if be'were to prodace instances from 
the earlier periods of our history, instances 
of the manner in which the Roman Catho¬ 
lics had always oppressed the Protestants 
when they had it in their power, such a 
mode of reasoning might be looked npon 
as anfiiir and illiberal. If, hpwever, it 
could be proved that tlw same principles 
were maintahied by the Roman Catholics 
now as then, if it conid be shesm ttiat not 
a single exceptionable tenet or dogim 
were ever reversed by lawfiil aathority,'if, 
in short, ^ Romau Catho’ic religion was 
stitl««innper eodlrm,. then tiie inference 
which he slionld draw (him these premises 
must be looked Upon as perfectly Air and 
codclinive. In entering upon this line of 
argument,' he dhclainied all redections 
upon any individuals whatever of the Rp- 
nAn CirihoUe persuasion. In no ^wrt of 
the kin^om sras there' g greater nomber 
oi Rbtean (^tbhlics than ip thb'dibeese of 

MOm al^ itebiisted 

betn^'liUhnr' ^t' ^ts' ‘bhjwtions 'tgjr, 
notte lUn’IhAviadals, hot th^tfie respected' 
indTeMnals, bat hgainst the religion Itself. 


Hft did hot dpftbt that 

wonM 1» deshoiw ftflhttllipii ftUWP^ 

had premised; but he mon than d te ml ei i - 
tfae ability thi^ wohld have to peit 
their promises into eseeation. 'Ihos, Bto’ 
Roman Cathoife Cfanreii maintahied, (l« 
all other CbaKhes, and oar^ among Oift 
rest, were beredcal, and, of eonrse, ^t^t 
the members of.it were widioat the pale 
of salvation. Now here ho woidd ask, 
why was this tenet, ft tenet so londiy and 
so generally declaimed against, a tenet 
which lied ever formed e line of seporatiOa 
between the protestanl and the Romas 
Catholic; why was it stUl sofired to re¬ 
main upon the statute book, as it were, of 
tbeCborch; why was it stUl sanctioned' 
by the canons nid councils of that Chorchf 
Again, the Roman Catholic (%orch do* 
dared, that all provisohs, contracts, amd 
promises, if Contrary to the. Interests » 
that Qrarch, were, »pso/octo, null and 
void. Here again he woold ask, why waft 
this doctrine, if it never were meant to Ira 
acted upon, if it were a mere bruiwnfiU- 
men, why was it still hanging nver the 
liea& of the Protestants; why was it not 
abrogated by that authority which imposed 
it? The Roman Catholics, besides, main* 
tained, that the Pope was supreme bead 
of the Church : the Protestants held that 
the King was sfipreme Jiead of the Church. 
Now, as human conduct is influeocad and 
directed by civil and reiig|iotis motives,^ 
these principles must sometimes, nay 
qnently, counteract and conflict vrith each 
other; and, when they did, he could kiMW 
little of the Roman (kithoUe retigion who 
conid doubt to which of the two the pre¬ 
ference would be given. To say, there¬ 
fore, that the doctrines of a Chorch had 
nothing to do with the pnnc^les and eon- 
dnet of the members of that Charcb, was « 
mode of reasoning perActly illusory and 
nnworthy of fliose who had made nsc of it. 
llius, wonid the opinion of any dissenting 
sect of our commtmily be looked upon, by 
any foreign nniversity or nation, as thab 
which would be binding upon the consci- 
ences of the members of our Cboirh, if it 
were contraiy to the Articles, the Liturgy, 
and Canons M the Church ? Wonld^ also, 
the sentiments of any party in the State* 
upon ft eoDstitetional qnestioo, Ira eUMd- 
dered as tliat which wpnld be hid^MUpoa 
the greet mass of the community, if thegT 
werp contrary to the knoTH Van ei tho 
land, and the express aathoiiiy of oor Acte 
of Parliament? And hara the Rig^t-Rev* 
Prelate adverted to the pbsci>vattena>e^ 
the nobto Bfariiais who preceded hin^'aM 
BiUd, drat tUs m^'of reoraninK recmril 
tha> greatest confinnatioii and wet|^t ftons 
s • 2 





ivmi 


MMbiiim «pifci><MII(iii» at |^»^<M<n(wi^l, 

WlWb fl 90 » of the 

pfWeiM'ltfc OOhoUe^ io «rf» k\»t. 
Mr^'MuoUon eOMahiilif ovoi^ Mitt' 
wh llih flU mhft amfodo or thooroda Pro- 
torttat «hiM po^bty rtqnira or aapcct. 

w ieokiatUHi wu ia|[fel"ed Mth» 
a^tfi^lt «a» iolMijM that the dcdamtioD 
Mid oath ahoold bolii be aohaMttcd to Pwr- 
Hamcnt. Boi what waa ihc raaolt i The 


auMi waa tbia, a letter was pabUabed bp 
thMO of the VieaM Apostolic. In this 
litter tlwgr declared^ tiuit tlie people bod 
aofhhsg whaterer to do in pohata of doe* 
Mai} they forbad tbeir Bother interfer- 
incc^ and tbe reanli aaa> that tlio dedans 
tioB and oath were withdrawn I And nrbj 
dldbeasantioD tUsinatpnce? Why, but to 
diBw tbe connnandiDg loflBeiico, tbe pam- 
eboant aothoilty which tiie hierareby poa- 
■HMd Oter the tatnda of every tma son of 
thoh€!hnt^? And we bad joit reason to 
appnhondi that what did take pbm on 
that oocadon would, nnder sunilar cirram* 
■hsaesB, occur again. Wlnlst, tharefore, 
die Koiuaa Catholic Uiardi muataioed 


lha opinions be bad mentioned, and there 
Mera many others of a similar nature, whilst 
it owed allegiance to, and arkaowladged 
dm anpreasm^ of a foreign pontiff, iHHlst, 
it short, it btM tHnlnm tmaerumt he, for 
900 , most coDicieotlonsly tiMo^t that wa 
wclo^tlded by tbe spirit aod tenor of onr 
holy leU^n, by tbe sonadest maainss of 
moeah* by a dee alleation to our own 
isdorasi and selltpraservatioo, to withhold 
firooa tho itoman Catholics that farther do* 
gaaa of political power which we had 
amiaontotldokwoaldy if gnmted, bo turned 
against onrsalves. Thb an^eared to him 
the dtst and main oldccllea: ha did not 
titfnk it was capable of being answered; 
onblii however, he was sore, that it never 
had Mtnanawwred yet. 

oWMmnt wbiek weigjhed next with 
hhn waa, tfaal the British constitntioa. as 
'latiM at tbe gforioas asm of the Revola- 
don, wns, la ^ its parts, antbCatbolle. 
Thns* the lOng mast bo n Protestant of 
tho Chncch of England: the members of 
^tk Koosea of Fartiainant mnst be Pro* 
hfUlpts. alsp. Almotk even dhbscripUen 
AndMpfiM to oi 9 ^, 

were dl in Ihek netaro and spirit anb* 
W eli t k ']^dMlMogi»l»ipii|moiiiag 

Brnim iBsaw IW» also» hs^ bp. took 
|i^p%iehi|i.dyt#a^ snbiaribeii h.4ecla^ 
i m am i wCiahi was^ a» s/hangty en vaocdai 


coaUfnahalMhibiOiilglla.^ iMR^aNr- 
gyanUk HaihrobhmMinitlintad eiv lir swm d 
tonba n a t^ waa abBged <9 da ahw e, tbel 
no Ihiidgn pringa had anp Jur ts di ndq i i in 
this rcnlaa. Everykae nmh a n v alse% wan 
caHad nponliy lewtoisnhshiibotho Ardalaa 
ofgiat^iiNliafEnillanA Nowthadflh 
dtfdola deeiarad, that the Kahap of Rasaa 
had no Jnrisdiotion in tbieradm of Eoy 
lead If tUa bill, howover, aboold pass, if 
a spirilnal iatoreoarso wcu allowed with 
the Sea of Rome, it was impoialbla tout 
any riergymao coald cenadeationsly 
ekrcf that ao foreign pciaco bath or oui^t 
to have any s^itual aathority in thin 
huigdons. lie did not knew a gveetar 
anomaly in legislation than what tbe two 
oetha in tbe hill axhibitod. in aliort, Pio> 
taltaotiain was the foundation on which 
tbe British constitelion was erected; the 
oonier-stone, the key which bound tho 
whole edidee together: pass this bill, 
grant Roman Catholic emanripalioo, and 
wa endid all winch waa done tor as at the 
period of the Revolotiao; we gave ap that 
for wideb oar aacestors saciificed thaw 
Mood ami treasnre. Aad we bad ao raa» 
son to think, niore particalarly from what 
bad taken place during the progress of tho 
*b91, that the Roman CathoUcs of Ireland 
would romain satisfied even whb tite ab 
taiammit of that. When wo recollect^ 
all which had been done for them during 
the reign of eur late ever>to*l)e*reveKd 
monarchy more particalaiiy when we re- 
cellected the eoncessiima which bad been 
made to them in tbe year 1793* ceacaaNona 
which rontaiacd more than all which they 
then ashed for, wa nmst see that denmid 
hiut grhwn by what it fed apon, aad we 
had ovary reason to fear that if emanciphp 
lion wsvo granted, the Bflmaii Catholies in 
Irefaaid would not ramaks antisfied •even 
with Roman GathaUc emancipation itselC 
These fines, he added, received eeaiidcr- 
able uggravatioa in Ilia miqd in coQse- 
qneneo^what had taken plana in his own 
diocesa, and in its bnmcdmtn neigbboar- 
hoed. A large Roman CatkoUc aaminvy 
Iwdl leialy been iastitoted at Stonyliarst, 
near prestoa, in Lancasbira; and however 
rdiictantfy, yet still bo felt it doe to the 
muse tn^ and to their liordships- to 
state, t^ a number gf pmom 0f tho- 
order of Jesuits ligd been broni^ over to> 
this place from Uege, M Curiaany, and 
that to them, the oara aM adneation w ttia 
ptingmaL RfmiHa C^liotle yanihs to tide 
oowitfybhabhibantMtltod. Beside^ tbia 
qidar v|d> toidlirly establMiod at gtohy. 
bdrst hy •' ttecifpt, add jmnona 
ware owi aa d to that order endar wbafeih 
calM ** HtMi$ jms]M»'toitr<^ IC tWh btt^ 
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KnliifatiilMl jaMhwttltt 


til—fel% Hi iiiMtwi *Hr- 

ewHW'iiMh flM» Ste of lUi—n to Im 
olio—d bf loivy bo ML aok ■■i.orloHonM 
topooMok On whhiiih—iof 0 aaKego 
of jMoilto io iMo to«% ot io aoj> oUmt 
part of the kingdom. Hd did oot, bomr- 
e«ek» thiok, tbot the ioghhithio iMs p*e> 
pared to idiOWr d»t an otdw of oiem 
whirh waa gidied from Riuda, •bould iod 
ita aapinai on tho Britiab idior«B, in a 
Qoontrp wfaiob had honInfiMo boon Amed 
for ila abtaOROBOo of bigotrp and iatolo • 
ranees 

Tbero waa another argument which bad 
alwojra had great weight on Ida mind. 
Roman Catlioiiciam ever been tho 
parent and the nurse of arintiary power; 
wbilat Proteatantiam was the genial aoil in 
which Hbertp bad thiived and flonriaheiL 
Aa a proof of the truth of thia aaatrtioa be 
append to the rccorda of our own hiatory. 
Whiiat in the papal reigna of Mary and 
Jamea the lid. the libertiea of the people 
were outraged, and nearly overwhelmed 
with the dawn of the ReformatioD, and at 
the Revolution liberty and Proteatantiam 
arose together. Nor need the observation 
be confined to tbe annala of our own 
history alone. Whilst in Sp^n and Itidy 
slavery and the inqinsition bad degraded 
the very name and character of man, in 
Holland, and in tbe greeter part i^Swit- 
aerland, liberty and Protestaotiam bad gone 
hand in bawl together. But here be was 
cca^ to acknowleii^, tbet from oarly 
preposaeamns tliia argnment might have 
greater weight in Us mind than that to 
which it was fiiirly and logically entitled. 
Vor, strongly aa he Ihit himself f^led upon 
to oppose the praent Uli, yet still one of 
the fivat aeotimenti be had imUhed, one 
among tbe last which he hoped he ahonid 
ever forget, vraa the love it Kbcriy civil 
and reltgiona. But he bad anffidently 
treapnased on their lordaUphi Ume and 
indnlgence. He should, therefore, produce 
but one aegament move; and this was 
diagro fipom the tenoc aad a^t of the 
coiMBlioa oath. Tbe King i* about to 
swear that be will maintain innolete the 


tJJJf 

be, tbel tha Biag idone aKmhI b«]f!SS« 
teatant, if his Miyeatj'aJiMatetoaiiSlqodB* 
aeUen may ba Baowb OatholiaB, ilitfw 
t n egibat a of both Hoaaea of Pariln 
nmy be Raiaatt Catholiffa also? If i 
things may be, and my ba toe 


qeedtih of pesatog this UU,. too oath wUcIi 
is te ba taben bg hb Mqisity becaam 
utterly Ihuatrata and af na eOeet wbto- 


ever. 

Theae were toa argiime eta wUdi, wha^ 
ever weight they mi^ haee an toe miwii 
of their Lordahipa, had, at least, pnodaead 
conviction on bb own. Thb^ indeed, 
might bo lb;ht in toe scale, or as duat an 
tbe babnee. ibeae reaiens, however, had 
produced conviction on the minda af Ika 
most iliaairioqs man tor n long period af 
time. Theae had all onifonnly, till of 
hte, opposed tbe grant of fii|toer po l i ti cal 
power to the Roman Cathoitca. here 
there could be no allenwtivo: cither toe 
feers of these eminent personages ware net 
well founded, or also they did not deserve 
that high character tor intrlbet and Jn^> 
meat with wUcii their own endaacca^iag 
ages have crowned their memory, la jas> 
tice,also, to too illuatrioua dead, be woaM 
obs—o, that to^ who tor more toaa ■ 
century bad sat in the seats around him, 
weald never, almost mnaimona^, have 
opposed meatarcs similar to the praeeat 
unleaa they bad been aatbfied, » tlieb 
judgment and conscience, that Boanm 
Catoohe emanc^tion could not be granted 
wUli safety to oar Chnrcb and St a t s. 
Before, thro, that ha sat dewi^ bp 
would beg leave to exprem bb amat ear* 
nest hope and prayer that the vote ef their 
Lordaliipa of that night woald prevent the 
cowtanirecarreaco of toe agitatbnef tob 
question; and he trostad time they woaht 
now, net in the very words, at baa! ha 
the spirit ef the harm of old, deebae, 
that they umuidnotepen the door to may 
meeaura which not only probably, 

bat even poaiibb', ^angw toestabiU^ of 
tob Protestant cmpiigk 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE.* 


ecclesiastical PREtE’ERMBIfTTS. 

Tbe rev. Thomas Fneaess, A.B. oi Elist> 
rliSb,,to Um rectqiy of Oxsonshfe l4iM:oln< 
shire. . 

T^ mr* E4w«rd Howell^ of Christ 
dmrch, Oxford, to 

^^jPfyhm enm Bbhcmer^ llc^dwrd- 
Tba tav. ^ry St. John, to tteptipe- 


toilcum^of Patney, Surrey, ontoaiMH 
ndnetioaef toe Deun and Chapter tf wan* 
caster., 

The'rev. Edward Jonor^ tUrtp ^wss 
curate of Wlifttlmrdi,8hnpiiliire,hisMlha 


Indaoted to the' 
nearYarfcf M toe pi 
ofEridgewa^; 

The MO. and 



oiy it O d Mi ii iiaton, 
hPtoe%|hd 


ttoa 

‘ws* , , ■ 

anlnv. Aite FtrfbSto^'MtA. 


lUkTi 





ni'MKNWof' 
to tte 

Jmiubf wm CmbaMriwtii^ 

vVw ifit^'lL M*4teit, of Sto«BaflMt« 
IMlMMlkkliiotlM y tem nK of MoontMtoiiil 
tfmijiblK»fy*aad 'vinrogo Klllodiariiafly 
tpfWBIiliop ofKyUkM. 

io»k IK Borb^r, B«D. feIlo«r of (M. 
Mii^lMdlogo^ GmobvMge, presooted bj 
iMt'Mmtn and Bolkma of that aodety to 
tbo reetoiy of Hoagfiton Conqoeit, com 
Hanghinn OUdaple annexed, vacated by 
the death of the rev.' W. I^ree^ DJD. 
naater of Jesna Oollege. 

Tho rev. Lowtber Griidale, to die per¬ 
petual curacy of Walnulcy, l^casliire. 

^0 rev. Wilbain ESvan ffirdleatone, in- 
atitateid to die rectory and pariah clinrch 
of' SalKag with Salthonae, in Norfolk, on 
the pteatttatton of Zniiab^en Girdlo' 
anme^ ei^. of KeVing. 

Hio Kv. Thomaa Hohnea, MJk. inati- 
tnled to tba rertoiy cf Holbrook, in Saf> 
ftih, on the j^aentation of S. Holmea, 
of Brooke, Norfolk. 

.Tile rev. P. A. French, to the rectory of 
Tlibfp Falcon, Someraet; patron, Mr. 
Batten. 

The rev. Johnl^raer, to die vicarage of 
Coiaton, void by the eeasion of the rev. T. 
tnialley. 

Dhe mv.T. Whalley, M.A. prebendary 
of WeUa, collated by the Lord Biahop of 
Bath and Wella to the rectoriea of Ilchea- 
terand Ycoviltpn. 

The rev. F. W* MiUer, A.M. appointed 
ofleinting- mhiiator of' the Eatabliabed 
Chondi ^gland for the -Weat or Aiel¬ 
lo ooBBtof Eaaequibe, by the OovMnor 
of>l>eniemra. 

UBIVBBSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

OwOBD, April 7. — On Monday, 
MaM S6, Heniy Tennant, Esq. barriater 
at Iner^'and follow of New college, waa ad- 
mittrd Bnchelor inCIvil Law. 

Ob TnnpdBy laat, hi a convocation, die 
repv .Jdlni BeUo, M.A. fellopr of Oriel 
crd^ii^, and the rfv. Jamea Jackaoii Lowe, 
BLA. follow of Braaenoae college, were 
approved aa Public Examiaeia. 

The aatne day |be . following dej^rcea 
wcM'cbttforrcd: 

JtttFfnn OB Ann.—Bnv. Geeige Cm* 
era^..folloM( UC.;-LAlcola eoUngei Jidn 
Ch^.tlenklni, lionl Ciewh enhildUoBar, 

Brwti'sSltf Chria't Ijftv - -, _ - - , 

mevtei^BhllclO^eghv Ellltf -Sobt^ 
acholar of; Jenna coUaga^.i^ rdd, ThoinH 
Wjmii, nolle'titte feHvw of St. Jobnl 
college. 


-BaAnuMie ot Awi j ■■ Bd twrA Ifov^ 
gan. Skfolbnihilllls metanM KndeMin, 
Onaclfa eoUngat Skrbvt Beaver, aefaelar 
on Mr. MH d w I Ba, * 01 ' flow PoondntlM, 
Qnaen^eollegoi ]HMuyLaboncbre,Cbriat 
chdVNi. • * ' 

On tinirsdiqr laat, WllUam Beal^ B^A. 
of BMsonoae, waa edaiillad Maater of 
Aria. ■ ' ;r, . 

April Si.—On Tfaaraday, die -ISth faiat. 
the rev; Hugh Nidiolas Peim» n,*M.A. wf 
St. John’a c^lege, waa admltlaid Bachelor 
and Doctor in Divinity, Grand Com¬ 
pounder ; and the rev. C^rlea Godiford, 
M.A. of Christ ebnreb, and Archdeacon of 
Lincolo, Ac. waa admitted Bachelor of 
Divimty, Grand Compounder. 

On itatnrday, the 14th inatant, the laat 
day of Lent Term, the following degrees 
were conforred: 

Masteks or A RIO.—Jolui They ta. Esq. 
Braaenoae college; Henry Forster,stodent 
of Christ dinreh; WilUam Adams, scholar 
of Trinity college; rev. John Henry ifoiiae, 
Baliol college; William Browne, Qneen’a 
college; John Edward Willis, demy, of 
Magdalen college; rev. William Rees, 
Pembroke college; rev. Tliomaa Richard 
Ryder, Pembroke college; Richard French 
Lanrence, seholafr of Pembroke coil^. 

Bachblos or Ahts;^—W illiam Leader 
Maberiy, Braaenoae college. Grand Copi* 
ponnder. 

The wholo number of degrees in Lant 
Term was: D.D.aeven; D.M. one; B.D. 
five; B.C.L.two; M.A. thirty-one; B.A. 
twenty-two; matricalations, onefaiuidred 
and twenty-one. 

April 11. — The following gentlemen 
were yesterday admitted foniMlMon fisl- 
lowa of St. Johnh collie: Mr. A. Brown, 
Mr. Wale, and Mr. Henry Law, one' of 
the sona of the Lmri Bishop of Chester. 

April 14> — Henry IHvis, of Tri- 
nity ball, was admitted Bachdor in Civil 
Law. 

Also, Mr.'F. Martin, of* Trinity col* 
lege, and Mr. Hdward Baines, of Christ 
college, were elected scholars on Or. Bell'a 
foundation. 

AprU «1.—^Messrs. John Heathcote, of 
St. Jdmls college; Edward Lawton, of 
eSare hall; and Thomds Bates, of Qneenh 
college, were on Friday last admitted Bu- 
dielOm of Atta. ~ • 

BanuaiRB.—Died, in the SSd ykar of 
She rev. Fre^rlefc Oodswqfth, 
O.D. oanoR of Win^pr, .rector, of 
SpebithiMae, and' peipatnal chrate of 

Ctfikit#ABK'-«. Died, ht' Wltd;, St. 
Mary; thh rov. Bdmtd Bpyoea, .M.A; 
rector of that pnrisb, and finraeriy fellow 
of Sidnoy-Snssex college; B.A. 1774, 


18 Mi] 

17n. Til* rMtoiy i» in tii« |i» B* A. . C i w | iti %< > yiwlM< 

traMifStHC iiBMter ud liiUom «f tba 
tbat , , Armigib •. u ' 

8«nuirsy>nts.-*Di«dt MdikiBly, at tha 'WAItBS. 

raetoiy-ho«M, at Oldbary, mar Bridge* TIm rev. J. fl. -itiDtloo ia. Mibietai'ib 
north, highly and deservedly respected, th^ liviag of Llanllachid, void, hy-^flik' 
io tlie 69th year of bio age, tto rev. death of tiie rev. J. Rohorto,. of Mm,f 
llinitias upwonlt of thirty Oroes, Camarvonsiiire s and the;Mv,J^ 

years one of hb Bf^feoty’s Joaticei of the hart WiUiams, of the frierVoehool^ Ban- 
pegee iar tbU oona^. gor, to the Xving of Liaady^dog^ An- 

hoMaMBfSUifte*—Died, at Weston, in glesgy, void by the reiigoatioa of the rev. 
Gordaoo, the rev. Edward Newcome, J. Cotton. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tub bill for Catholic Emancipatioa 
has been rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority of thirty-nine, 
and the nation u once more at li¬ 
berty to contemplate this important 
measure, not as a blessing, or a mis¬ 
fortune, which is fixed and inevi¬ 
table, and with which we have 
nothing more to do than to enjo^ or 
to en^re it, but as a plan which, 
after thirty years discussion, is still ' 
crude, and undigested; which, 
though it has obtained the sanction 
of a trifling majority in the House of 
Cohimons, is probably as far from 
passing as ever. Of the grounds on 
which the bill was supported and 
opposed, we shall not dwell, because 
we could only repeat, with dimi¬ 
nished effect, what has been urged 
with so mnch force and success by 
I*ords Liverpool, Eldon, and Mans¬ 
field, apd 'by the Prelates, whose 
speeches are reported in our pre¬ 
ceding columns. But it may not be 
altogether useless to bestow a few 
words uponlh question which is 
often asked, and has not ^et been 
satisfactorily answered; vis. Why 
are ministers divided upon so mo- ^ 
luentous a measure: and why do 
statesmen, wbo' a|;ree upon no other 
tonic, coalesce m supporting the 
latebilll 

The' meh' Who* turn tUeir’ whole 
attention to the populat' branch of 
our constitution, mid 
to perofive the dangers which have 
repeatedly threatened the ■ throne, ^ 
nre the natuml and consistent sup¬ 


porters of Catholic Emancipation. 
They think that the government is 
already too strong, and consequendy 
are not unwilling to weaken one-of 
its main sup^rts, the Church. 
They are allira more or less closely 
to the great body of the Duseaters; 
they preside over the Society *fi>r 
protecting Religious Liberty, and 
they intend to repeal the Test-laws 
as soon as they are able. We oan 
therefore understand why men of 
opposition politics, and opnositkm 
principles, should sacrifice tneir old ' 
whig antipathy to the Pope of 
Rome, at the shrine of modem It- 
berality and indifference. But it is 
not to such persons as th«‘8e that 
the Catliolics are indebted for dieir 
House of Commonv. 
The house has repeatedly lefitsi^ 
to be governed by their councils; 
and when they attempted Co force 
the measure in 1806, tlie nation 
rose, as one man, and put an end 
to the project. The sopporters, 
therefore, by whom the Catholics 
are really strengthened, are that 
large and very respectable body of 
the ordinary friends of admmisfni- 
tion, who are satisfied with OHt-<esp> 
istin'g institutions, but imagiD#llttt 
they will not be affeetdd byAdii^* 
Ung^Cathclics to poweL ^ Affll 
thii opinion ban C0‘-ex^* 
other well knbwn sebdincuta olT the 
gent^mjen, by whom it ia enlertnin*: 
ed, we -are certainly at a loss to 
inngint. If, however, we were caU- 
cd upon to explain tlie maimer in' 



N9ikt0' 0fh wi^ ) k it\ tU, 


Ml'.tiro'wit of corttrlcne- 
tory pfindnlro jott^uBed inv> the 
wme waid„ iv% iliOBld say that the 
lAffroncm ong^ated with Mr* 
Fill» «aid that it » his alithorit^ 
wddA'hat nisled to many of hia 
IjUmH aad fellowera. He was 
Irtsrod M» ImpKcitly, both by iodi* 
\4dttid8 iutd the public, that no dan. 
get was wpreheoded h scheme 

lAieh had received hisapprobation. 

most eloquent of his disciples. 
Lord Grenville In the House of 
Peers, and Mr. CannioK in the 
House o{ Commons, ha;ve Men ener¬ 
getic advocates of his plan; and 
tfwir patronage has secured the de¬ 
cided suppMt of some, and weaken¬ 
ed the dooscientiout opposition of 
many more. U is thus that the 
measure was enabled to roach its 
present stage. The nation did not 
demand it,*->the CathoKcs were not 
^Mpared to receive it; the very 
rotbers of tiie bill were taken un-. 
awares, and when they had obtain¬ 
ed a majority were unprovided with 
an mmctnient. For their 4 >ill was 
sent to the Lords in a stdte of piti¬ 
able cooAiston; and the Peers, who 
defended it most warmly, admitted 
tiiat alteration was indispensable, 
aad that a committee should en- 
<|uirc whether diteration were prac¬ 
ticable. To what cause then shall 
^ attribute tile encouragement 
which such a bill has received ? to 
03^ undue reliance, first, upon the 
aailhority of Mr. Pitt; and, aecoud- 
W, upon that of friends and disciples. 

. /Mr. Pitt never publicly advocated 
Ciitholic &Dancipation; and the 
pnbl^ are mtosequently ignorant of 
the jgrowids pn which he would have 
daf^nded the mcacure,. and .of the 
ttdinatioBS with which he prtqioaed 
to acemnpany il. All ym know ». 
that ths ach^e had hia approb^ 
•liioh-; aad we canwd but aaspsot, 
dM a Behemc wbieli was at m- 


aswc'wiib the Whiolc ceopt nfida 
domestic polh^, BMiit'famr<linfe' 
atisen from a desiro to ndhef toe 
tlnion with Ir^tnl, thtdi ftbtt a 
w^.grodhded conviction that it was 
in Urolf deairable aad safe. In the 
state in which the autar istapd then 
was placed^, he mi|^ reasonably 
have thougM that nothing but an 
Union could save it; and would, of 
couihe, be disposed to look with a 
favourable eve upon the |;rant which 
was demanded as its pncc. Being 
unable to make good the bargain, he 
resigned his place and his power; 
but he never afterwards urged the 
completion of it as indispensable, or 
even as expedient :—>and when his 
followers roly updn his authority for 
the removal of Catholic disabtlUies, 
they rely, first, upon a private opi* 
nion; secondly, upon an opinion 
which never was acted upon; mid 
thirdly, upon an opinion which in alt 
probability was produced by very 
important and very honourable, but 
still extraneous considerations. We 
do not wonder however at toe stress 
which ia still laid upon that opinion'; 
we can sympatoixe with those who 
venerate toe memory of Mr. Pitt, 
and bis-friends are not inexcusable 
even if they embalm hu errors. But 
it M not necessai^ that the public 
sbouki follow their example. This 
example' haa not been foUowed by 
the mass of toe public; and tim 
decided though temperate expres¬ 
sion of public opinion, hnd tlie 
manly declaration of Duke of 
York, that he had been born and 
bred in hia present sguititnenU), and 
hoped he toould dfe in toem, we 
trust tost they may afibrd shel^r to 
the Constitution until the atorin has 
passed, pad the' inconsistency of 
their present conduct has been dU- 
covered and owned by those who 
are destroying wifli toe left band.all 
that they are supposing with toe 
right. 


NOTICE TO COBHESFONDE^eOi. 
C. P.,‘ JV., Slid ft, CkHoUf shall apprnr. 
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SINCERITY NO EQUIVALENT TO 
THE TRUTH. 

Of the general value of sincerity 
in the common alFairs of life, and 
more especially in our religious 
conduct, there can be no question. 
Without it, as wc all know, the 
warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most solemn engagements 
are empty and worthless—without 
it, our piety, however fair in its out¬ 
ward shew, and set off with the 
strictest observance of rites and 
ceremonies, is but a wretched hy¬ 
pocrisy, useless to ourselves and 
insulting to the majesty of heaven. 
Can we then, it may be asked, 
estimate its value too highly? I 
answer that we may—and thait we 
do estimate it too highly, when we 
make it an equivalent to the truth it¬ 
self. Sincerity is confessedly of 
very high importance; but are we 
hence to conclude, that it is all 
ill all? Because sincerity in the 
profession of the true religion is 
indispensible to oiir salvation, is 
it to become a matter of indif¬ 
ference of what religion we are, 
of what communion or denomination, 
or whether we are of any religion, 
any communion, or denomination 
whatever, provided we be but sin¬ 
cere in our opinions? Is man on 
the most momentous of all questions, 
to suffer his thoughts to follow just 
where his caprice and fancy may 
lead, and hope to shelter bj.s ex.- 
travagancies under the plea of 
sincerity? Is the care of our hea¬ 
venly Father to communicate hb 
Rbsiembbancer, No. 30. 


will to mankind, so beautifully 
described in the Scriptures, by his 
sending his servants the Prophets, 
** rising up early, and sending 
them"—arc all his admonitions to 
his chosen people to walk steadily 
in his statutes—are all the doc¬ 
trines and precepts and promises 
of the Gospel—nay, the very shed¬ 
ding of the precious blood of the 
ever blessed Son of God come but 
to this, that a man may be equally 
'safe with or without them? And 
yet what is this but a fair statement 
of what was, and, I fear, is still 
but too prevalent an opinion 
amongst us. Let a man now*a- 
days, deny the Divinity of our I.ord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ—let him 
broach the most unheard-of doc¬ 
trines—let him dissent from a pure 
and Apostolical Church, in wnich 
he has been born and educated, 
and hitherto passed his life—let him 
be of this or of that communion, 
or of no communion whatever; still 
forasmuch as he follows his con¬ 
science, however uninformed and 
biassed, and consequently however 
unfit a judge in such a matter his 
conscience must be; forasmuch as 
he is secure in his profession, ipid 
secure of his own integrity, he has 
nothing, we are told, to fear fr<m 
the divine displeasure, however gyeat 
and fundamental may he his 
rour; he has every thing to hops 
from the divine favour, even't^ 
be . may ^ve placed hirnsL-lif out 
of the ^covenant of promise* Yqt 
surely,'wb^re the truth is witbu 
our reach, it is not enough for us to 
T t 
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be sincere, unless we are sincere 
also in the truth. It is not enough 
that we have a confident persuasion 
that we are right, for thia may be 
the result only of feeling and pre¬ 
judice, but wu inu&t have submitted 
this persuuiiiou in the best manner 
in our power, to the test of those 
Scriptures, that are alone, ** able,*’ 
as* they fheinselves declare, '* to 
make us wise unto salvation.” A 
man may err, even when he is most 
conscientious in his erroiir; he may 
think and feel himself to be in the 
right, and yet be no less in the 
wrong. Nay, as Law has well re- 
marked, “ a little knowledge of 
human nature is sufficient to teach 
us, that our sincerity may be often 
charged with guilt; not as if wc 
were guilty because we are sincere, 
but because it may be our own 
fault that we are sincere in an ill- 
grounded opinion. It may have 
been from some ill conduct of our 
own, some irregularities or abuse, 
of our faculties, that we conceive 
things so wrongly. And can we 
think so much owing to a sincerity 
of opinions, contracted by ill habits 
and guilty behaviour Certain 
conditions in the way of moral 
qualifications may be considered 
as affixed by the great Giver of 
all good gifts, to the attainment 
of the truth. If men then, will 
not comply with these conditions; 
if they are resolved to bring down 
the word of God to the weak and 
erring decisions of their individual 
reason, and believe nothing that 
they cannot comprehend, tho’ it 
be in its very nature above their 
comprehension ; if they will set up 
their owu unsupported and isolated 
oimions against the interpretation 
and doctrines of ^es, as if they 
alone of all the faithful servants of 
Qod, were blessed with the spirit of 
God, and fitted to declare the 
tnitiH can we wonder that they 
should so often err, even when they 
may be most sincere \ Let me de¬ 
scend however more to particulars. 
We have in the Holy Scriptures 


three Persons expressly mentioned 
under the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and to 
these three are assigned every pos¬ 
sible attribute of Divinity. We have 
the Father declared to be God, 
the Son, God blessed for evermore; 
the Holy Ghost, God, whose tem¬ 
ples we are. We have many col¬ 
lateral aiguments of great weight, 
all tending to the same point. We 
have the authority of the earliest 
and best antiquities decidedly in 
favour of what, for brevity's sake, 
has been termed the doctrine of the 
Trinity iu Unity: and can we sup¬ 
pose, that because a man in the 
pride of human reason, or from 
whatever other cause, (God knoweth 
the heart) chooses to work himself 
into a sincere disbelief of all this, 
that therefore his errour is blame¬ 
less, nay, fur the sake of his sin¬ 
cerity, even acceptable to the glo¬ 
rious Being, whose right he so 
openly invades 1 

We hear the further mention of 
a visible Church, existing as a dis¬ 
tinct society, under its own laws and 
rules; governed like its earlier 
branch, the Jewish Church, by 
three separate orders; by our Lord, 
as the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of bur souls, by his twelve Apostles, 
and the seventy Disciples during 
his abode on earth ; and on his 
removal from it by the Apostles, 
and the Bishops their successors, 
the Priests and the Deacons, in one 
uninterrupted succession down to 
the present day. We have this 
Church set forth as a building fitly 
framed togetiier, divided indeed for 
purposes of external communion, 
into several compartments or na¬ 
tional Churches, yet still but one 
building, one universal or Catholic 
Church, having *‘one hope, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God, and Father of idl," and built 
up on the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Cbrbt himself being at once 
the Head and chief Corner-stone. 
We are implored even by the name 
of the Loid Jesus Christ, that we 
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all speak Uie same thing: that there 
be no division among us; no sepa- 
ration from the external comnyu- 
nion of that branch of Christ’s 
Church, of which we happen to 
be members; but that we be per¬ 
fectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment. 
If then, after all these strong tes¬ 
timonies, a man can bring himself 
to believe that there is no mention 
whatever of a visible Church in the 
holy Scriptures; no institution of a 
regular Priesthood for the due ad¬ 
ministration of the holy Sacraments, 
and the conveyance of God’s graces 
to his penitent people ; no warnings 
against that wantonness of sepa¬ 
ration, which is the unhappy feature 
of the present times ; and no such 
thing, in a word, as schism, or the 
sin of schism, is his sincerity any 
sufficient justification of his errour 1 
We are taught, moreover, to avoid 
foolbh questions, to hold fast the 
faithful word, and contend earnestly • 
for the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints, and testified by the Church 
of God through all ages. If men 
then will heap to themselves teach¬ 
ers, ^ and suffer themselves to be 
carried about by every wind of 
strange doctrine, are they the less 
to blame because they are sincere 
in their folly? Far am 1, in any 
thing I have now said, from pre- 
luming to sit in judgment on any 
hdividual of the numerous sects 
fiat are daily rending the Church 
of Christ. In errour, or out of 
eirour, to his own Master he stand- 
efti or falleth. But 1 must contend, 
and that most strongly, against the 
geieral principle, that it is a matter 
of indif tercncc, what our religious 
opinions may be, provided that we 
are but sincere in maintaining them; 
because it is a principle that would 
go the length of asserting, that 
whatever we conceive to be right, 
cannot be wrong; because it would 
set up sincerity as an equivalent 
to the Truth, and an equal recom¬ 
mendation to the divine favour; 
because it would open a privileged 


door to every possible excess in doc¬ 
trine, and end ultimately in the 
entire subversion of religion itself. 
The only sincerity, that, can avail 
us, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
has been evidently set forth, is sin¬ 
cerity in the trutn; the truth, as it 
is in Jesus. The only course to fit 
ourselves for fhe reception of this 
truth is to cultivate the disposition 
of seriousness, humility and teach¬ 
ableness ; a readiness to do God's 
will, and an earnest desire of, and an 
entire reliance on the assistances of 
his blessed Spirit. The only safe 
guides to the knowledge of the 
truth, exclusive of God's assisting 
grace, are, 

1st and above all others, the 
Scriptures in their plain and legi- 
tinate sense. 

And 2dly, what 1 add without 
fear, and what every day's expe¬ 
rience teaches me more and more 
the value of. 

The avowed declarations ofour own 
pure and Apostolical Church, the opi¬ 
nions and interpretations of the 
most pious and learned of her di¬ 
vines, and the acknowledged tra¬ 
ditions of the first and early Chris¬ 
tians, and lastly, on our own parts, 
a conscience improved and enligh¬ 
tened by, ami referring all its de¬ 
cisions to the Word of (iod, and 
a judgment freed from the bias of 
all evil affections, and consenting, 
without any compromise of its own 
freedom, to be taught and guided 
by the unerring Spirit of God. 

C. 

Map 11, 1821. 

SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

Mr. Editor, 

As I know that you do not think 
the worse of a piece of criticism 
because it is old, but possibly with 
me, are inclined to think the better 
of it*on this very account, 1 send 
you the following, which ocean 

T t8 
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in good Archbbhop.Cninnier*8 ** De¬ 
fence of the true and Catholick 
doctrine of the Sacrament of the 
body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ.** He is speaking of a pas¬ 
sage out of St. Chrysostom, which 
the Papists had advanced as fa¬ 
vouring their doctrine of transub- 
stantiation; 

** Which fashion of speache,” saith 
he ** (a speache, which is no pure 
negative, but a negative by com¬ 
parison,) is commonly used, not 
only in the Scripture and among all 
good authors, but also in all manner 
of languages. For when two thynges 
be compared togyther, in the ex¬ 
tolling of the more excellent, or 
abasyng of the more vile, is many 
^mes used a negative by compa¬ 
rison, whyche neverthelesse is no 
nure negative, but onely in the re. 
-pecte of the more excellent, or the 
more base. As by example—When 
the people rejectyng the prophet 
Samuell, desired to have a kyiige. 
Almighty God sayd to Samuell; 
** They have not rejected thee, but 
me"—not meaiiynge by this negative 
absolutely, that they had not re¬ 
jected Samuell (in whose place they 
desyred to have a kyng); but by 
that one negative by comparison he 
understood two affirmatives, that is 
to sav, that they had rejected Sa¬ 
muell, and not him alone, but also 
that they had chiefly rejected God. 
And when the prophet David said in 
the person of Christ, “lama worme 
and not a man” by this negative he 
denied not utterly that Christ was 
a man, but (the more vehemently to 
expresse the greate humiliation of 
Christ) he said, that he was not 
abased only to the nature of man, 
but was brought so low, that he 
mygbt rather be called a worme, 
than a man. 

This manner of speache was fa¬ 
miliar and usuall to St. Paule, as 
what he sayd; 

*' It is not I that doo it, but it 
is the sin that dwelleth in me ;*’ and 
in another place he s^th ** Christ 


sent me not to baptise, but to 
preache the GospeL** 

And again he saith, 

** My speache and preachyng was 
not ill wordes of men’s peniuasion, 
but in manyfest declaration of the 
spirite and power.*’ 

And he saith also, 

** Neither he that grafteth nor he 
that watereth is any thynge, but 
God that giveth the increase.” 

And he saith moreover, 

** It is not I that lyve, but Christ 
lyveth within me.’’ 

And ** God forbyde that I should 
rejoyce in any thynge, but in the 
crosse of our Lorde Jesu Christe." 

And further, “ We do not wras- 
tell against fleshe and blond, but 
against the spirites of darkness.*’. 
In all these sentences and many 
other lyke, although they bee ne¬ 
gatives, nevertheless S. Paule meant 
not clearely to denyc, that he did, 
that evyl whereof he spake; or ut¬ 
terly to saye, that he was not sente 
to baptise (who indeede dydde bap¬ 
tize at certayne times and was sente 
to doo all thynges that pertayned to 
salvation) ; or that in his office of 
settyng forth Goddes worde, he 
used no wytty persuasions (whyche 
indede he used moste discretely); 
or that the grafter and waterer be 
nothynge (whiche bee Goddes crea¬ 
tures, made to his similitude, aiu 
withoute whose woorke then 
shoulde be no increase); or to sa;, 
that he was not alive (who botke 
lyved, and ranne through all coui- 
treys to set forth Goddes glory); or 
clerely to affirmc, that he gloried aad 
rejoyced in no other thynge than 
in Christe’s crosse (who rejoyced 
with all men, that were in joye and 
sorrowed with all that were in sor- 
rowe) ; or to deny utterly, that we 
wrastle against fleshe and bloud 
(which ceasse not da}ly to wrastell 
and warre against our enemies, the 
world, the fleshe, and the dyvil): in 
all these sentences, S. Paule (as I 
sayde) ment not clerely to denw 
fh^se thynges, which w)4oubtedly 
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were all trewe, but he meat, that 
iu comparison of other greater 
thynges, these smaller were not 
muche to bee esteemed, but that 
the greater thynges were jthe chiefe 
thynges to be considered. As that 
synne committed by his infirmitie 
was rather to be imputed to original 
sin or corruption of nature, which 
lay lurking within him, then to his 
own wille and consente, and that 
although he was sente to baptise, 
yet he was chiefely sente to preache 
Goddes worde, and that althoughe 
he used wyse and discrete persua¬ 
sions therein, yet the successe 
thereof came principally of the 
power of God, and of the workynge 
of the holy Spirlte. And that 
althoughe the grafter and waterer of 
the gardcyii be some thynges, and 
doo not a little in tbeyr uffyees, yet 
it is God chiefely, that gyveth the 
increase. And that althoughe he 
lyved in this worlde, yet his chiefe 
lyfe, concernynge God, was 
Christe, whom he hadd ly ving with¬ 
in him. And that althoughe he 
gloried in many other thynges, yea 
in his own infirmities, yet his great¬ 
est joye, was in the Kedemption 
by the crosse of Christe. And that 
althoughe oure spirite dayely fygh- 
telh agaynste our fleshe, yet our 
chief and principal fyght is against 
oure ghostely enemies, the subtill, 
and puisant wicked spirites and 
dyvels." 

The Archbishop continues for 
two full pages more to accumulate 
examples in support of his assertion, 
but, though they are equally strong 
with what 1 have quoted, and 
equally enriched with his valuable 
commentary on their meaning, I for¬ 
bear to add them, lest 1 should 
engross too much of your valuable 
paper. To the generality of your 
readers, it will have been enough 
to have suggested this idea of com¬ 
parative negation, as applicable to 
numberless passages of holy Scrip¬ 
ture* 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 

“ And over tUe king's treasures was 
Azmaveth the son of Adiel: and over tbe 
storehouses in tlie fields.” 1 Chroo. sxvii. 
25 . 

Subterranean granaries were com¬ 
mon in the East; tbe following is a 
detailed account of those now used 
by the Moors. 

*' Apres la moisson, les Maures 
sontdans I’usagc d'enfermerleurbled 
dans des matamores, qui sont des 
puits creus^s en terre, ou le bled se 
conserve long-tems. Cet usage est 
tres ancien, et il a du 4tre general 
dans les pays chauds, habitis par 
des peuples errants. Pour g^rantir le 
bled de rhumidit6, on gamitde paille 
les cotes de ce puits, a niesure qu’on 
le remplit, et on le couvre de meme 
quand la matamore est plcine; on la 
ferme en suite avec une pierre, sur 
laquelle on met un monceau de 
terre, en forme pyramidale, pour 
ecarter I’eau en cas de pluie. Les 
peres, parmi les gens ais4s, sont dans 
I’usage de remplir un matamore a la 
naisance d'un enfant et de la vuider 
a son mariage. J’ai vu du bled 
conserve de meme pendant vingt 
cinq ans; il avoit perdu de sa blan- 
cheur. Quand, par des motifs de 
convenance ou par ordre imperial, 
les Maures sont contraints de 
changer d’habitation, ne pouvant 
emporter Icurs grains avec eux, ils 
laissent sur les matamores des sig- 
naux avec des pierres amoncel^es 
qu’ils ont ensuite peine a retrouver; 
ils sont dans 1'usage alors d'observer 
la terre au soleil levant et a mesure 
qu’ils voient s’exhaler une vapeur plus 
epaisse, ils reconnoissent la mata¬ 
more, sur laquelle I’attraction du 
soleil a un e^et - plus marc^, en 
raison de la fermentation (S|^bled 
quelle renferme." Cheneir Regearches 
stir kt Maures, Vol. 111. 219. 

“ And also be made before the bonse 
two pillars of thirty and five cubits high, 
and the chapiter that was on the top of 
each of them was five eubits.” S Ctaron. 
iii. 15. 
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It seems to have been a general 
custom in temples of remote anti* 
quity to erect isolated monuments or 
obelisks in front. The reader on 
referring to Belsoni, whose indefati¬ 
gable researches have contributed so 
much to throw light on those stupen¬ 
dous structures of former ages, will 
find many instances of these colossal 
pillars. Savary * mentions two 
obelisks before the porches of the 
great temple at Luxore, each a solid 
block of granite, seventy-two feet 
high above the surface and thirty in 
circumference, but being sunk deep 
in the sand and mud, they may well 
be supposed ninety feet from the 
base to the summit. The hierogly¬ 
phics they contain, divided into co¬ 
lumns, and cut in bas reliefs, pro¬ 
jecting an inch and a half, do honor 
to the sculptor t. It is the opinion 
of many commentators that the pil¬ 
lars of Solomon were in like manner 
inscribed with characters referring 
to the date and various circumstances 
attendant on the building of the 
temple. 

Before the gate of the temple of 
Jagernant there is also a pillar of 
b^k stone of an octagon form fifty 
cubits high. 

At Stonehenge in the middle of 
the avenue and in a right line with 
the great entrance two hundred and 
ten leet from the body of the struc- 
tare stands a solitary pyramidical 
stone sixteen feet four inches high 
and twenty-four feet nine inches in 
circumference. In a remote part of 
the bland of Lewes and Herries near 
the village of Calarnish, there are 
some magnificent druidical remains, 
from the circle an avenue of eighty 
yards bounded by tall stones of great 
bulk extends towards the south, in 
the inmediate front of which stands 
a Slone of prodigious size. 

Shadi Khojah, who in 1419, was 
sent on a mbsion from Persia to the 
court of China, mentions a splendid 
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temple at Khamu in China, in front 
of which were two gigantic statues. 
Muinay** Aria, Yol. I. 227. 

" And the Levites which were the 
singers with their sons and tlisir brethren 
being arrayed in toAtte linen having cym¬ 
bals and psalteries and harps, stood at 
the east end of the altar, dee.” t C^hron. 
V. 12. 

** And Mordecai went ont from die pre¬ 
sence of the king in royal apparel of bine 
and white,” Estlier viii. 1 h. 

" Thon hast a few names even in Sardis 
which have not defiled their garments and 
they shall walk with me in whtte for they 
are worthy. He that overcometli the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment." Reve¬ 
lation iii. 4,5. 

** The Soors or good Genii of the 
Hindoo mythology are painted of a 
white colour, while the Assoors or 
children of darkness are constantly 
depicted black.” Maurice Ind. Ant. 
Vol. IV. 365. 

** Before the Indian Arehimagus 
ofiSciates in making the supposed 
holy fire, for the yearly atonement 
of sin, the Sagan clothes him with 
a white epliod, which is a waistcoat 
without sleeves. When he enters on 
that solemn duty, a beloved attendant 
spreads a white drest buck-skin on 
the white seat, which stands close 
to the supposed holiest, and then 
puts some white beads upon it, that 
are given him by the people. Then 
the Archimagus wraps around his 
shoulders a consecrated skin of the 
same sort, which reaching across 
under his arms, he ties behind hb 
back, with two knots on the legs, in 
the form of a figure of eight. Ano¬ 
ther custom he observes on this so¬ 
lemn occasion is, instead of going 
barefoot^ he wears a new pair of 
buck-skin white maccaM^nes made 
by himself, and stitched with the 
sinews of the same animal. The 
upper leather across the toes he 
paints for die space of three inches 
with a few streaks of red. These 
shoes he never wears but in the time 
of the supposed passover; for at the 
end of it they are laid up in the be¬ 
loved place, or holiest, where much 
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of the like sort quietly accoinpanies 
an heap of gold, broken earthen¬ 
ware, conch-shells, and other conse* 
crated things.” Adaii^a American 
Indians, p. 82. 

** The king of the island of Tor- 
nate having a mind to make Admiral 
Sir Francis Drake a visit on ship¬ 
board, sent beforehand four lai^c 
canoes, filled with some of the most 
highly dignified persons about him. 
They were all dressed in white lawn, 
and had a large umbrella of a very 
fine perfumed mat (borne up with a 
frame made of reeds) spreading over 
their heads from one end of the 
canoe to the other. Their servants 
clad in white stood about them, and 
without there were ranks of soldiers, 
placed in comely order on both 
sides.” Sir Francis Drake's Voy. 
Harris, Vol. 1.22. See p. 178. B. 3. 


ON PSALMODY. 

To the Editor of the Rememln'ancer, 
Sir, 

The origin and progress of psalm¬ 
ody in England is a subject which 
has attracted the attention and ex¬ 
ercised the pens of several of our 
distinguished writers. Both the ge¬ 
neral principle of versifying por¬ 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the performances of those who have 
made attempts of this kind, have 
been brought under discussion; have 
been attacked and defended with no 
ordinary degree of interest. , 

Whatever may have been the im¬ 
mediate cause of metrical, versions, 
more particularly of the psalms, be¬ 
ing introduced into this country: 
whether it were simply the vrish of 
receding as far as possible from the 
forms of worship used by the Church 
of Rome, from whose communion 
we had then lately separated; and 
that a psalm in metre was adopted 
as a substitute for the Antiphona of 
the Primer: or whether the hint was 
taken from our neighbours the 


French, who about this time (1545) 
seem to have been seized with a sort 
of furor psalmodicus, since nothing 
was to be heard among them, firom 
the court to the cottage, but the 
strains of Clement Marot * ; the 
popular interest in whose work was 
for a long time kept up by the lucky 
adoption of it by Calvin and his fol¬ 
lowers, and its consequent condem¬ 
nation by the Doctors of the Sor- 
boniie College: or from whatever 
other cause this practice may have 
arisen amongst us, one not the least 
remarkable feature about it was, 
the great and general interest which 
was immediately excited, and the 
multitude of persons who all at 
once began to exercise themselves 
in this species of composition. Thus, 
in 1549, we have published a por¬ 
tion of the psalms by Stemhold, 
thirty-seven in number, (not fifty- 
one, as stated by Hawkins f and 
Warton ;): in the same year the 
seven penitential psalms by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the canticles or 
ballads of Solomon by William 
Baldwin, and the whole psalter by 
Robert Crowley, a printer. In 
1350, we have the book of Genesis 
in metre by William llunnis, under 
the quaint title of An Hive full of 
Honey likewise ** certayne psalms 
of David" in metre, by the same. 
About this time also were published 
several psalms in metre by Miles 
Coverdale, with an introduction il¬ 
lustrative of his design in making 
them public. 1 was not myself 
aware that Coverdale bad done any 
thing of this kind in metre, nor in¬ 
deed do 1 find it noticed by any of 
those who have given us accounts 
of his life and writings, until I lately 
met with a small volume, in which 
the above psalms are contained. 
Of this volume, which is so Aure as 


* Marot was a court-poet, who trans¬ 
lated into French verse, the first fifty 
psalms: his version was subseqiiently com¬ 
pleted by Theodore Besa. 
t History of Music, 
t Histoiy of Englisb poetry. 
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to have escaped the rescarchea of 
i^mes, Herbert, and Dibdin, and 
even to have eluded the prying eye 
of RitaoDy 1 shall say no more at 
present, aS 1 shall shortly have to 
speak of its contents, and perhaps 
give a specimen of them, in another 
place. 

In 1551, Sternhold’s psalms 
were republished, with seven addi¬ 
tional ones by John Hopkins. These 
were soon adopted by the English 
Calvinists at Geneva t and after un¬ 
dergoing such alterations as to them 
seemed meet, after being ** con¬ 
ferred with the Hebrcwe, and in 
certeyne places corrected,” they 
were, with the addition of seven 
others by W. Whityngham at that 
time residing at Geneva, printed 
there in 1556. The number now 
has become fifty-one, and perhaps 
it was an hasty sight of this edition 
which misled Hawkins and Warton, 
as stated above. 

In 1553 were published the first 
fourteen chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles in verse by Christofer 
Tye, one of the gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal: and, about the 
same time, the Proverbs, some chap¬ 
ters of ^clcsiastes, with certain 
psalms “ drawen into metre by John 
Hall.” 

I say nothing of those translators, 
such as Sir Thomas Smith, and 
probably many others, whose works 
have not appeared in print, or have 
been subsequently lost. 

The profusion of these sacred 
poets, may in some degree be ac¬ 
counted for by the known fondness 
of Edward the Sixth for music, no 
less than by his habits of piety, 
and favourable sentiments to the re¬ 
formed religion and ritual: he was 
himself a poet and a performer on 
the lute, and Sternhold, grodfti of 
his chamber, was used to sing be. 
fore him the psalms which he had 
translated. 

About 1560 was printed a metri¬ 
cal version of the whole Psalter, 
made, as it is believed, by Arch- 
bbhop Parker, although it does not 


bear his name. On account of the 
extreme farity of copies of this 
book, it has been generally main¬ 
tained tliat the Archbbhop intended 
it for private circulation only: it is 
however to be seen in the Bodleian 
library, and in the library of Brasen 
Nose College, Oxford. 

The Earl of Surrey turned into 
verse some few psalms, and a por¬ 
tion of the book of Ecclesiastes. 
Elizabeth herself did not disdain to 
shew her talents in this manner: the 
xivth psalm in metre executed by 
her, was printed in 1548, and may 
be seen iu Park’s edition of the 
Royal and Noble Authors of Great 
Britain. At a later period, James 
the First translated the whole 
Psalter into metre. 

A person writing with a professed 
view of ascertaining the respective 
merits of these metrical translators, 
would naturally be disposed to ar¬ 
range their productions under two 
distinct classes: assigning to the 
first, those which were intended 
for public use in the Church; to the 
other, those which were composed 
for the amusement of the writers or 
their private friends. I think it may 
fairly be presumed, that most of the 
earlier publications belong to the 
former of these classes : in fact, the 
authors of several of them expressly 
declare their wishes and intentions 
to be, that these psalms and other 
portions of Scripture, should be 
generally used by the people, to 
their spiritual solace and edifica¬ 
tion, and to the exclusion of loose 
and objectionable songs and son¬ 
nets, which at that time were too 
fashionable amon^ all ranks. Thus 
Sternhold, in his dedication to 
Edward VI. says, “ Secinge further 
that your tender and godly 'zeale 
doeth more delig^ht in the holye 
songes of veritye than in any feygned 
rhimes of vanitye, I am encouraged 
to travail further in the said book of 
psalms: trusting that as your grace 
taketh pleasure to hear them sung 
sometimes of me, so ye will also 
delight not onely to see and reade 
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ihem yourself, but also to oommand 
them to be sung to you of others, 
&c.*' 

^ Thus also Coverdale declares that 
his psalms were set forth in order to 
teach men: 

« - - to make theyr songes of the 

Lorde, 

That they may throat under the horde 
Ail other balettea of fylthynea,” See, 

Thus again, Christopher Tye, in 
his dedication to the king, says of 
his poems. 

And thoogli they be not cnrioiia, 
hot for the letter mete, 

Ye shall them fynde harmoniona, 
and eke pleasannt and swete. 

** Tiiat such good tbiugea your grace might 
move 

yonr lute when ye assaye, 

Instede of songes of wanton love 
these stories then to playe.’’ 

Archbishop Parker, in his pre¬ 
face, uses the same sort of lan¬ 
guage. 

It has of late years been much 
the fashion among us, to look down 
upon the version of Stcrnhold and 
Hopkins with disdain and ridicule; 
and Warton has contributed no little 
to the confirming of tins opinion, 
by condemning in a few sweeping 
sentences, tlie whole composition as 
mean and contemptible; as likely 
to excite laughter, rather than to 
assist and inspire devotion; as re¬ 
tained in the service of our Church 
to the disgrace of sacred music, sa¬ 
cred poetry, and our established 
worship. But surely these are not 
the sentiments of a man, who has 
deliberately and impartially exa¬ 
mined into all the circumstances of 
the case; who has considertKl the 
peculiar nature of the subject mat¬ 
ter, the period at which the trans¬ 
lators lived, the object of their 
work, and the habits and attain¬ 
ments of the great bulk of those for 
whose use and benefit it was princi¬ 
pally iutended. Where is the fair¬ 
ness or the wisdom of condemniog 
Rbmsmbbancbii, No. 90. 


the poeti^ of the age of Edwud VI. 
because it wants the polish and em. 
bellishments of that of George Ill.t 
The real fact is, that Warton, by 
his own confession, considered any 
metrical psalms whatever as incom- 
patible^with the spirit of the English 
Liturgy: '* 1 reprobate any version 
at all, more especially if intended 
for the use of the Church.” With 
these feelings and ideas, it can 
hardly be supposed that he would 
enter without bias into the discus¬ 
sion of the merits of any one parti¬ 
cular version:. and as that of Stem- 
hold and Hopkins appeared to be 
the most prominent, as being better 
known and more extensively used 
than the rest, he has studiously 
sought out and exposed, what he 
considers the chief defects in this. 
And from them has maintained the 
propriety and necessity of banish¬ 
ing metrical psalms altogether from 
our service. 

Yet, notwithstanding the classic 
taste and critical celebrity of War- 
ton, many persons may Uiink with 
me, that his arguments on this 
point are not sufficiently conclusive. 
That wc may not only continue to 
use the psalms in metre, with per¬ 
fect safety to our present Church 
establislinient, and without danger 
of being called either Puritans or 
Calvinists; but farther, that we 
may, without moral turpitude or 
actual mischief, go on to use them 
in that form which Sternliold and 
Hopkins have prepared. 

That this generally-abused ver¬ 
sion ever actually did impede devo¬ 
tion, it has not been even attempted 
to be shewn ; but that it has often 
produced the most salutary effects, 
it would not perhaps be difiicult to 
shew: if it has its defects, it has 
likewise, or has bad, its advantages; 
and even in the present age of intel-' 
lectual cultivation and refinement, 
there are not wanting those, who, in 
the midst of versions possessing 
higher claims to poetical excellence^ 
can yet look up to the pious and 
U u 
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simple labours of these men with 
unfeigned sentiments of gratitude 
and respect. 

To this brief sketch of some of 
the earlier versifications of the 
psalms, 1 beg to add a few words 
concerning a translation of them 
little known amongst us, because it 
has never yet been communicated to 
the world through the medium of 
the press. The version to which I 
allude, is that by Sir Philip Sidney, 
or as Ballard and some others main¬ 
tain, the joint production of him 
and his accomplished sister the 
Countess of Pembroke. 

How, or by what strange means 
it has happened, that this version 
has slept in unmerited obscurity for 
nearly two centuries and a half, 1 
am utterly at a loss to divine : more 
especially as within the last fit'lecn 
or twenty years there has been no 
little mania for bringing into public 
notice, the unknown or forgotten 
works of the poets who flourished 
in the days of Elizabeth. Will it 
he thought an answer, to say, that 
nil this was done by gentlemen, by 
amateurs, by collectors? who laid 
down to themstdves a narrow path, 
that of giving again to the world 
what it had once possessed before, 
and that from this they were unwil¬ 
ling to depart 1 What had been oucc 
edited, might be edited again: but 
as this work of Sir Philip Sidney 
had never been printed^ it was clear 
that no reprint of it could he made. 
The psalms of George Witiier have 
again been laid before a few at 
least of the public; but those of Sir 
Philip Sidney are still unseen and 
unknown *. 


* Psalm r^sxvii. was given in Number 
18 of Itie Guardian; seven otli^rs, sup¬ 
posed to bo the composition of the Coun¬ 
tess of Pembroke, were given in Sir John 
Harrington^ ** Nuga^ Antiqusr,” and two 
at tbe cud of Zauch's lafe of Sir Hiilip 
Sidney." With tlie exception of these I 
do not know that any portion haa ever 
appeared in print. 


I have said * unmerited obscurity,* 
for such to me it appears; 1 seem 
to see ia many of them passages of 
considerable beauty: and notwith¬ 
standing the stiffness characteristic 
of the poetry of that day, there is 
often peculiar happiness of expres¬ 
sion, a nerve and energy, a poetic 
spirit that might have disarmed, 
even if it could not extort praise 
firom, the fastidious Warton himself. 
But, in order that this my own in¬ 
dividual opinion may be confirmed 
or refuted at once, I proceed to 
present the reader with two or three 
specimens, taken from a manuscript 
of which 1 have very lately become 
possessed. It contains the entire 
Psalter in the regular order, written 
in various metres; among which is 
found the hexameter, a species of 
verse, which, in spite of all the at¬ 
tempts to introduce it into our lan¬ 
guage, from Fraunce and .Stanihur.>t 
down to Southey, will never be¬ 
come popular with a correct taste 
and ear: of this, however, I here arc 
very tew specimens in the book. 

** Psalm Ixvii. 

1 . 

God I on ua tby mcicics sliewe, 
make oa lu thy blvasiugs flow, 
tliy face's beamea 
from lieav'n npou iia ahoiire 
in sliining atrcaniea, 
that ail may aee 
the way of thee 
and know thy aaving power. 

2 . 

" God ! the nations praise thee shall, 
thee shall praise the nations all, 
to mirth and joye 
all such as earth possess 
shall them imploy; 
for thou their guide 
, go’at never wide 
from trutli and righteouaiicM.” 

** Psalm xciii. 

1 . 

** Clotb’d in state and girt with might 
Monarch-like Jehovah reignes. 

He who eartli’a foundations pight, 
pight at first, and yet sustaines; 

He whose stable throne disdaines 
Mocion’s shock, and ages flight; 

Hs who endless One remaines. 

One tbs man in changeless plight. 


7 
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2 . 

" Riren yoQ| tiiongh riven rore, 
roarieg though aea-billoweB rise, 
vex the deep, and break the shore, 
stronger art Thon, Lord of skies! 
firme and trne thy proniisc ties 
now and still as lieretofnre j 
holy worship never dies 
in thy honsc where we adore.” 

** Psalm cv. v. 39. At their desire He 
brought quails, dec. 

** Broogiit from his store at suit of Israel 
Qoailes in whole beavies each remove 
pursue; 

Himself from skyes, their liiinger to repell 
Cmuliet the grass with sweet eongeuled 
dew. 

He wonnds the rock; the rock doth 
wounded swell 

swelling affords new streams to chanels 
new; 

All, for God's mindfull will Cdnnot be 
driven 

from saeied word once to his Abram 
given.” 

The description of the manna, in 
the fourth line of this stanza, strikes 
me as exceedingly beautiful both in 
idea and expression. Michael Dray¬ 
ton, in his poem of “ Moses’ Birth 
and Miracles,” seems to have bor¬ 
rowed the language. He thus ren¬ 
ders the passage: 

When clonds of quailes from the Ara¬ 
bian shore 

upon the camp immediately are sent, 
which came so long, and in such marv’loos 
store 

that with their flight they smother’d every 
tent. 

Tliis glads the evening, eacli unto Iiis rest, 
with souls e’en sated with these dainty cates, 
and the great goodnesse of the Lord con¬ 
test, 

that in like measure each participates. 
The morne strews Manna all about the 
host 

(tlie meate of angels) mortals tQ,refrc8h, 
candying the flreshe grasse as the winter’s 
mst, 

never auch<bread unto so dainty flesh.” 
Psalm ezxxvii. 

1 . 

** Nigh seated where the river flowes 
that wat’reth Babel’s tliankfulle plains 
which then our tears in pearled rowes 
did help to water wifli their raine, 
the thought of Sion bred sneh woes 
tbatttongh onrbaips we did retains 
Yet lueleM and oatouebsd there 
on vnllowse onely bang'd tbey wen« 


2 . 

** Now while onr herpes were haiiged so 
the men whoso captives then we lay 
did on onr grief insulting grow 

and more to grieve ns tliiu did say^ 
you that of miisick make such show, 
some sing ns now a Sion laie: 

O no! we have nor voice nor band 
for such a song in sneh a land. 
a. 

** Thongh far 1 lye, sweet Sion hill, 
in forraine soile exil’d from thee, 
yet let my hand forget his skill 
if ever thou foi gotten bee: 
yea let my tongue fast glewed still 
nnto my roof ly mute in me, 
if tliy neglect in me do spring,' 
or ought 1 doe but Salem sing. 

4. 

Blit tlioii, fi Lord, wilt not forget 
to quit the paines of Edom’s race, 
who causelessly yet hotly set 
thy holy citie to deface: 
thus did the bloodie victors whet 

wh'at time they entred tirst the place: 
downc, downe with it at any liand, 
make ail flat plaine, let noUitng stand. 
5. 

** And Babylon that didst us wast 
thyself sliali one day wasted bee, 
and liappic he who what thou hast 
to others done shall do to thee: 
like bitterness shall make thee tast 
like wofull objects make thee see, 
yea liappie who thy little ones 
shall take and dash against the stones.” 

This latter psalm, although a fine 
one, it may be thought that I might 
well have omitted, since it has had 
the singular advantage above its 
fellows, of having been twice print¬ 
ed. Otice in Number 18 of The 
Guardian, and again at the end of 
Zouch’s life of Sir Philip Sidney. 
This very circumstance, however, 
has added to my reasons for pro¬ 
ducing it here, in order that the 
variations between the manuscripts 
from which it was before printed, 
and my own, may be perceived: and 
that should hereafter any nerson 
feel disposed to put the whole ver. 
sion in print, be may be aware that 
a collation of several manuscripts 
will be desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, for hb work. 

U, Cotton. 

Osfcrdj April 12. 
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^ Wb have received eeveral commu- 
nicatioDs upon the subject of the 
£s 8 a 3 rs of N. R. which have ap¬ 
peared in the three last numbers of 
this publication. One of these com¬ 
munications was inserted in No. 29, 
and the following has been since 
received. The writers appear to 
have mistaken N. R.'s meaning. 
We were aware that he had ex¬ 
pressed hhnself in an unusal man¬ 
ner ; and we b^ no means think that 
his expressions are the best that 
could have been selected: but his 
papers were calculated to call the 
attention of our readers to a subject 
which is at the bottom of all the dis¬ 
putes between modern Churchmen; 
and we saw no reason to refuse them 
a place in our miscellany. We shall 
alM readily publish any remarks 
with which we may be favoured, 
either in reprobation or in defence 
of these Essays ; and shall hereafter 
take the liberty of reviewine the 
whole. 

ORIGINAL SIN. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

That it is the constant effect of 
exaggerated^ statement on one side, 
to produce in its re-action an equal 
exaggeration in a contrary direction, 
is a truth too trite to require repeti¬ 
tion : but I do not remember ever 
to have met with a proof of it so 
very striking as is afforded in the 
essay ** On Enmity to God by Na¬ 
ture," with which your last number 
commences. I fully admit, that 
much of iqjudicious overstatement 
has occasionally, at least, appeared 
in the writings of one party, with 
respect to those most important and 
fundamental questions iu religion 
(for such, in truth, they are) wrhich 
form the subject of your corres. 
pondent’s remarks; from .the com¬ 
mon principle above adverted to, I 
might, therefore, have been rea¬ 
sonably prepared to find some ten¬ 
dency to run into a contrary excess; 


but I must confess myself wholly 
unprepared to meet with statements 
admitted to your pages, in which a 
crude and indigested hypothesis, 
evidently framed without any suffi¬ 
cient acquaintance either with cur¬ 
rent opinions, or standard authori¬ 
ties, on the subject referred to, and 
with a palpable misconception of 
the whole matter in dispute, stands 
directly opposed (as to me at least 
it appears), to the very letter of our 
articles—to the spirit of all our re¬ 
ligious formularies—and to the ex¬ 
press doctrines, not of one party 
alone, but of all who have hitherto 
been recognized as bearing any 
weight among the writers connected 
with our establishment. 

1 would not willingly deal harshly 
with any writer, however 1 might 
feel inclined to controvert his opi¬ 
nions ; yet there are cases iu which 
nothing less than the exposure of the 
complete incoinpctency of those 
who rashly thrust themselves for¬ 
ward into the field of controver¬ 
sy, can afford any sufficient cor¬ 
rective to the evils produced bv their 
intrusion; altogether unprepared as 
they are with the requisite armour 
of proof. What can I say then of 
one, who atChmpting a subject, re¬ 
quiring, above all others, clearness 
of conception and precision of 
statement, conveys bis opinions in 
such a paragraph as the following: 

** By righteousness understanding reli¬ 
gion, and by religion Christianity, the 
whole system of that, riglitly contemplated, 
is a proof of this: and is itself proved to 
be the work of the same Creator, by the 
remarkable correspondence, and the exact 
resemblance which subsist between them.” 

These propositions I certainly do 
not mean to dispute, because I find 
it perfectly impossible to attach any 
kind of meaning to them. I feel, 
indeed, in transcribing them, that 
it may naturallv be supposed that I 
have acted unmrly in suppressing 
some connecting part which might 
have given sense and consistency to 
the dtaotic maw; but those w^ 
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will cousalt the original, will find it 
a vain attempt to seek for elucida¬ 
tion in any thing which either goes 
before or follows after. Tlie same 
obscurity pervades so much of your 
correspondent’s argument, that I 
shall not pretend to follow it, but 
content myself by shewing, that 
such a task is rendered quite super¬ 
fluous by the direct contradiction 
which his conclusions present to all 
the most respected authorities of our 
Church, both ancient and modern ; 
and that they involve an entire mis¬ 
conception of the opinions which he 
believes himself to be opposing. 

These conclusions, if 1 rightly 
apprehend them (which, from the 
causes above stated), I dare hardly 
positively assert, may be reduced to 
these two propositions. 

I. That human nature, employing 
that term in its proper and strict 
sense, being, ** that by which we 
are what we are by God’s appoint¬ 
ment,” is not and cannot be “ op¬ 
posite to God’s will,” or ** adverse 
to true religion,” or have implanted 
in it any " seeds of evil,” 

II. That whenever such charact¬ 
ers are ascribed to human nature, 
the term is employed loosely ” only 
a subordinate nature,, or habitual 
usage, is, in fact intended,” super¬ 
induced ** by bad exauiplcs, bad 
suggestions, bad habits, of our own 
acquirement,’’ &c. 

In the first place this hypothesis 
is evidently inconsistent with itself; 
for if there be no original taint, 
whence arises all this (subsequent 
contamination I IlaOff ro xcucev ; can 
the innocent infect the innocent, or 
will the spontaneous workings of 
an healthy mass generate contagion ? 
or how is it that we so readily ac¬ 
quire for ourselves these bad ha¬ 
bits ? Again, in another place, the 
necessity of God’s grace to support 
us against temptation is admitted; 
but a moment's reflection must shew, 
that it is the original depravation of 
our natural powers alone which can 
render supernatural assistance thus 
indiiijieiiiftble. 1 oait the still gros¬ 


ser inconsistency of the passage in 
which it is allowed, that we are by 
the very terms of that nature which 
God gives us, since Adam's fall, 
prone to sin ; which is obviously 
contradictory to the whole hypo¬ 
thesis. 

In the second place, this hypo¬ 
thesis involves a total misconception 
of the matter in dispute, inasmuch, 
as no one ever did ascribe corrup¬ 
tion to human nature, as it origi¬ 
nally proceeded from the hands of 
its maker; for the Supralapsarian 
himself, though, perhaps, some¬ 
what inconsistently, would regard 
such a notion with horror. The sub¬ 
sequent corruption of that nature, 
and our own participation in that 
corruption, are points to which wc 
feel ourselves compelled to assent, 
equally by the incontrovertible tes¬ 
timony of God’s revealed word and 
our own personal experience; nor 
will the various metaphysical diffi¬ 
culties with which every sciolist 
knows the great question of the 
original introduction of evil, to be 
embarrassed, in the least counter¬ 
vail these positive and decisive au¬ 
thorities; although they certainly 
ought to prevent a writer, obviously 
little acquainted with them, from 
rashly obtruding an opinion on the 
subject. 

1 now proceed to that which is, 
in fact, tlie primary point at issue 
between myself and your corres¬ 
pondent, namely the total contra¬ 
diction which all the received autho¬ 
rities of the Church oppose to his 
hypothesis, he himself modestly 
charges *' excess of statement,” 
against the Homilies; and my oUly 
wonder is how, with his views, he 
failed to include the Articles, the 
Liturgy, and all our standard di¬ 
vines, in the same accusation. I 
am fully aware, indeed, that many 
different shades of opinion have 
been eutertained by the most re. 
spectable authorities, as to the pre¬ 
cise extent and effects of that origi¬ 
nal corruption of our nature which 
it has ever been admitted, on idl 
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hands, Umt the fonnularies of our 
Church constautly assert or imply 
ihrougliottt their whole fabric; but 
I am, at the same time, quite pre¬ 
pared to prove, that the most mode¬ 
rate view which has ever been advo¬ 
cated by auy known authority in our 
Establishment, is as remote from 
the hypothesis of your correspond¬ 
ent on the one band, as from the 
most exaggerated statements of ul¬ 
tra Calvinism on the other. 

It is simply necessary, in order to 
prove the justice of this animadver¬ 
sion, to compare the words of the 
article dedicated expressly to this 
subject, with the terms of your cor¬ 
respondent's hypothesis. ** Original 
Sin, is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man that natu- 
ralfy it engendered of the oilspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to 
evU; therefore, in every person horn 
into this world, it dcserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” After this 
it is surely unnecessary to proceed ; 
here is nothing like a secondary na¬ 
ture, superinduced by bad habit or 
example; the subject of these start¬ 
ling predicates is human nature 
strictly so called ; that which is na¬ 
turally engendered in the whole race 
of Aaam; that with which every 
person is bora into the world; if the 
article had been constructed for the 
very purpose of condemning your 
correspondent’s hopothesis, instead 
of the heresy of Pelagius only (which 
was, in truth, the same thing, under 
a somewhat less extravagant form) 
it could not have been more ex¬ 
pressly worded. 

It ii with pleasure that 1 refer to 
the commentai^ of Bishop Tomline 
on this article to prove, ttat it is by 
no means necessary t6 be Calvinis- 
tically inclined in cracr to differ M'o 
asslo with your correspondent. 

To prove futther, if fhrther proof 
be nqublte, toat the views of all 
sound Churchmen on this subject 
are uniliMinly (whatever minor dilt 
ferenees may* exist- ambagst them) 
opposed to this ultra Pelagian 


scheme, I subjoin an extract from 
an admirable discourse of the pre¬ 
sent Bishop of Killalue, a writer 
who cannot be suspected of having 
handled this subject inadvertently, 
or with a mind uninstructed in the 
controverted points with which it is 
connected. 

** It is the property of the holy 
scriptures to open the eyes of man 
upon his real situation; and to con¬ 
vince him of the errors with respect 
to his own nature and powers which 
ill his unenlightened state he is 
found to etertain. Philosophy, that 
philosophy I mean, falsely so cal¬ 
led, which would fain be esteemed 
superior to Revelation, is fond of 
descanting upon the dignity and in. 
dependence of man; reveled reli¬ 
gion, especially the Christian reH. 
gion, presents us with a very differ¬ 
ent picture, it teaches us that our 
nature is essentially faulty, and that 
as men we arc compassed with infir. 
niity: spoiled through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the' 
world, we adopt the self-sufficient 
language of the church of the Lao. 
diceans, and say, * I am rich, I 
am increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing.’ Instructed in the 
truth after Christ, rooted and built 
up in him, and stablislied in the 
faith we are taught to * know tkai 
we are wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and hHnd, and naked'^ we 
are thereby taught, that we are not 
swffieient of ourselves to think or do 
any good thing as of ourselves ; we 
are particularly reminded, that in 
us, dbat is in our flesh, in our ori- 
ginal nature, there divelleth no good 
thing." —Bp. Mast’s Parochial Ser¬ 
mons, Vol. III. p. 3^3. 

The prejudice with which thia 
doctrine is so often received, seems 
to arise (next to the influence of that 
natural pride which it so sensibly 
mortifles) from an erroneous concep¬ 
tion of its real iMarlng and extent; 
and the idea, that it' necessarily itt- 
volvea the total denial of our mttntol 
capacity to perfbnn any generous or 
ai^ble tocial actions. 1 wUlnoti 
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indeed, deny that some writers have 
actually carried, and more hurried 
on by the force of rhetorical over¬ 
statement, have seemed to carry it to 
this length; buta slight acquaintance 
with the present state of opinions, 
will shew, that tiie number actually 
holding it in this extreme sense, is 
both small ami diminishing. It must 
be remembered, however, that the 
virtues belonging to the second table 
are neither the only nor the highest 
requisites in the Christian scale of 
character; the real question is, how 
£ir man is naturally competent to 
such a performance of the first 
great command, as can be consi¬ 
dered in any degree commensu¬ 
rate to its supreme obligation. Whe¬ 
ther he docs or can of himself 
** love the Lord liis God with all 
his strength, and with all his soul, 
and with all his mind f*’ 1 am most 
deeply convinced, that whether we 
look aroimd us or within us, the 
only answer which it is possible to 
return, must be a decided negative ; 
that a degree of disinclination to the 
spiritual service of God, which no¬ 
thing short of his grace can enable 
IIS to overcome at aU, and which is, 
perliaps, never entirely overcome in 
our present imperfect state, will be 
found lurking in evers breast. Could 
this be so, were the nature with 
which we are now born, according 
to your correspondent’s phrase,*' that 
by which we are what God appointed 
us to be?” if we indeed retained the 
original image in which we were 
cheated, would not the love of God 
be the first, the highest, the most 
influential of our motives ? And 
where the first principle is thus de¬ 
praved, and the great source'of hu¬ 
man virtue thus choked, will not all 
the lower virtues partake in the de¬ 
pravation? Does our social virtue 
actually rise to the high standard of 
Christian duty ; is it not often built 
00 false motives; sure not its most 
brUliant instances but as columns 
standing amidst a scene of ruin; do 
tliey not form the exceptions, rather 
than tile general rule ot human con¬ 
duct} 


So very obvious, indeed, are these 
things, mat, (as every Tyro must 
know), to account for this general 
depravation of our nature, formed 
one great problem of the ancient 
metaphysical schools. Who, in¬ 
deed, is not aware of how large a 
portion of the elder philosophers 
the poet expresses the sentiments, 
when he speaks of the taint im¬ 
parted by our noxia corpora to their 
spiritual tenants; and describes the 
purgatorial means which were be¬ 
lieved necessary in order to efface it. 

Ergo oxercentur pocnis, vctemniqne malo- 
rum 

Siippticia expendnnt—Alia: pandnntar in- 
anes, 

Stispctisae ad ventos—aliis snb guigite 
va&to, 

Infectum claitnr tcelus, ant cxnritnr igni. 

Tills surely affords an additional 
proof, that the facts of common ex- 
pcrioiice liarmonisc with the doc¬ 
trine in <}uestioii, otherwise how 
shall we account fur so general a be¬ 
lief^ in that which it is nevertheless 
so painful and hiimiliiiting to believe. 

Let me conclude nith a short 
view of sonic of the consequences 
which must follow the admission of 
your correspondent’s hypothesis. 
The IHh Article must not merely be 
modified, but entirely abandoned ; 
since original sin must, on such a 
scheme, be an expression abso¬ 
lutely without meaning—the 10th, 
which is in fact a corollary from the 
Dtli, (since, if we were of our own 
nature inclined to good, there could 
be neither room nor necessity for the 
supernatural aid of preventing grace) 
must share the same fate; as must 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th; all of 
which are built up in a regular con¬ 
catenated series with the former; 
and the double eflect ascribed in the 
2 d, to the sacrifice of Christ, must 
be renounced ; since, on this view, 
it must be obvious, that there could 
be no sin buttbat which is described 
as actual shi, viz. that superinduced 
by ** bad example, bad habit,*’ &*c. 
to require atonement. 

Further, the fundamental assump. 
tion on which the whole baptismal 
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service proceeds; and therefore the 
whole of that service must be ex¬ 
punged. ** Dearly beloved—for as 
much as all men are conceived and 
bom in stw ■ - — I beseech you to call 

upon God-that he will grant to 

this child that thing which by nature 
he connof have.** 

In our confessions again it must, 
on this hypothesis, be palpably 
false, to assign our following too 
much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts, as the cause of our of¬ 
fending ; and a ridiculous mockery 
to profess, that there is no health 
in us. 

Such would be what I may call 
the ecclesiastical consequences of 
your correspondent’s scheme. 1 will 
only add, what appear to me its 
moral consequences. 

It would effectually throw open 
the door to licentiousness, by coun¬ 
tenancing that most common of all 
sophisms, by which the libertine de¬ 
fends his conduct; that the indul¬ 
gence of his inclinations cannot be 
vicious, because it is natural; and 
that he fcdlows only the dictates of 
that nature ** by which he is what 
God appointed him to beby dis¬ 
arming us of all salutary suspicion 
of ourselves and our own hearts, it 
would render us negligent in self- 
examination, and altogether remiss 
in that watchfulness enjoined by 
our Lord. And lastly, it would de¬ 
prive us of the great motive and ob¬ 
ject of prayer; since beings so vir¬ 
tuously disposed by nature, could 
stand in no need whatever of pre¬ 
venting grace, and in very little of 
co-operating grace. 

I have now concluded what I have 
to offer. 1 am not absurd enough 
to expect that an editor should be 
held accountable for ail that appears 
in a publication of this natOre; nor 
do I deny, that a liberal freedom of 
discussion is, in such a publication, 
desirable; but still there are certain 
limits upon which the inscription of 
the Herculean columns should be 
careful^ 6xed; and should a journal, 
conduct^ on the principles of yours, 
and professing to hold out a eentrai 


point of union to a large clerical 
party, suffer itself to become in its 
anxiety to counteract opposite errors, 
the vehicle of such crude speculations 
and of Pelagianism, only not clearly 
exhibited, from the want of infor¬ 
mation and power in the author so 
to exhibit it; the natural effect must 
be to scandalize real friends; to 
justify open enemies; and to discre¬ 
dit the cause which it is intended to 
advocate. 

OXONIENSIS. 


We are enabled to present our 
readers with the following Notes, 
copied verbatim from a MS. in the 
hand-writing of Dr. Chapman, the 
learned author of Eusebius. He was 
the Domestic Chaplain, and intimate 
friend of Archbishop Potter. 

Memorandums of Things which I 
have heard in private from Arch¬ 
bishop Potter's own Mouth, as 
certain Truths. 

I . That his Majesty King George- 

II. had often declared to the Arch¬ 
bishop himself, that he wouhl always 
support the Church of England, both 
as to religion and government, in 
opposition to all attempts upon it; 
and likewise the Clergy, in all their 
just rights and liberties. 

2 . That the same Prince often 
used to make a jest of bis Queen’s 
intermeddling so much in theolo¬ 
gical disputes, especially in the Arion 
cause. 

3. That his Grace had often rea¬ 
soned with Queen Caroline on the 
subject of Arianism, very freely and 
fully, that she would hear any thing 
with the greatest condescension and 
candour; and however she might 
screen or favour persons inclined to 
Arianism, she yet was never fixed in 
that way of thinking as fajr as he 
could ducem. 

4. That the Qheen's disgust for a 
time to Dr. Waterland, he was sure 
was not owing to bis writinn against 
Aiianbm^ but to a little misbehaviour 
in the Doctor, upon a certain oooa- 
tiojo, which was this. The Queen 
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had sent to him to desire that he 
would be with her upon such a day 
at such a time. Accordingly, Dr. 
Waterland came to wait upon her at 
the time; but she happening acci¬ 
dentally to be engaged with some 
other company, and the Doctor 
being kept a good while waiting 
without, till her Majesty should he 
disengaged, and that being pro¬ 
tracted much longer than was ex- 
expected or intended, he (the Doc¬ 
tor) went away at last without any 
leave, and the Queen fiiiiling this 
al'torwards, when her company had 
left her, took this ill from the Doc¬ 
tor, and for some time did from 
hence shew some dislike to him. 
However, at length, she was (juite 
reconciled to him, and latterly (as I 
have heard likewise from the Doc¬ 
tor himself) she received him with 
much favour and regard. 

5. That there was once a formed 
design to make Dr. Clarke a Bishop ; 
and upon this Bishop Trimiiel came 
over to Archbishop Wake, in order 
to get his acquiescence in it. But 
the Archbishop expressed his utter 
dislike to the thing, and declared he 
would not consecrate Dr. Clarke, 
whatever was the consequence to 
himself. He would incur a pre. 
uunire, and the loss of every thing 
rather than act thus far in it. And 
upon this resolution of the Arch¬ 
bishop, the design was ilropped. 

6 . That Archbishop Wake had 
greatly too much timidity about 
him in many cases, and too little 
vigilance for the good of the Church, 
though otherwise a very good man, 
and a well-wisher to good men and 
good principles. But for wjmt of 
discernment of one side, and atten¬ 
tion or spirit of the other, he suf¬ 
fered many bad things to be done, 
and several unworthy men to be 
highly preferred, without shewing 
due care and encouragement of bet¬ 
ter men, though he often had it in 
his power to do the last and prevent 
the former. This Archbishop Pot¬ 
ter (then Bishop of Oxford) took 
tlie freedom one day to represent to 
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hhn, and desired him to look round 
and see how little regard had been 
shewn for so many years past by 
the great men to a number of emi¬ 
nent divines, while others of a dif¬ 
ferent character found every ad¬ 
vancement. That the Archbishop 
was moved extremely with this re¬ 
presentation, and pleaded only for 
himself, that really he had not ob¬ 
served or considered so much the 
state of things before, but would be 
more attentive for the future. His 
Grace added to me, that the truth 
was. Archbishop Wake was not 
deep enough in theology and learn¬ 
ing, especially antiquity, to know 
how to fix a proper rule of acting 
in his station, and therefore had not 
a proper (irmness and steadiness in 
his conduct. That moreover, he was 
eiiieily influenced by Bishop Trim- 
iiel, as long as he liveil, who had too 
much regard to some great men of 
the laity, to do the Church much 
service. 

7. That Bishop Willis was a veiy 
superficial man in all learning; and 
being fond unaccountably of the Ge¬ 
neva discipline, was no cordial friend 
to our ecclesiastical constitution; and 
that he opened himself once pretty 
fiilly to his Grace, then Dr. Potter, 
who took occasion to enlarge pretty 
strongly on the other side, and re¬ 
ferred the Bishop to certain books 
for his full satisfaction, if he pleased. 

8 . That though the Convocation 
had not sat for many years, yet the 
right of sitting was still preserved 
entire, together with all the original 
powers of the Archbishop, &c. 
That farther no absolute prohibition 
had been given him from above 
against their sitting, nor any general 
discouragement to it, but that the 
ro^al licence might be easily ob¬ 
tained for that purpose, whenever it 
should be likely to him and other 
sincere friends of the Church, that 
the Convocation might sit to good 
effect, and unto the real benefit of 
this Church. 

0 . That when Bishop Hoadley's 
sermon before the King had given 
X X 
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BO much offence to the Convocation, and came into England in King 
and it was debated among the William’s time, to avoid tiie troubles 
Cleigy what to do upon it, his Grace which were likely to befall him in 
(Dr. rotter) had mquent meetinf^s his own country, on account of some 
about it, with Bishop Smallridge offence be had given there in some 
and others of the superior Clergy, religious matters, for which he was 
well affected to the Church of summoned once before an eccle- 


England. And that his Grace pro* 
posed it as the most unexception¬ 
able way to proceed in, and as 
equally effectual for the purpose, to 
censure not the Bishop’s sermon, but 
one of Dr. Sykes’s, lately preached 
upon the same text, and containing 
the very same obnoxious principles. 
That by this expedient, they would 
avoid any seeming rudeness to his 
Majesty (who had ordered the 
Bishop’s sermon to be published) 
and at the same time would virtually 
condemn that sermon, by censuring 
Dr. Sykes’s. This proposal was 
verv agreeable to Bisho)) Atterbnry 
and several others, the strongest 
Churchmen, but the warmer men 
being the most numerous, it was 
carried in Convocation to censure 
the Bishop’s sermon directly, and 
this imprudent step produced the 
ill effects which followed. 

10. That Charles Montague Lord 
Halifax, upon the turn of things in 
the beginning of George the First’s 
reign, was very earnest with the 
great mass of his friends, to proceed 
moderately in the disposal of places, 
and was very desirous that men of 
ability and character, tiiough Tories 
and in with the former ministry, 
might not be turned out, but con¬ 
tinued in full favour. That, how¬ 
ever his applications to this purpose 
became ineffectual with his party, 
and bb not succeeding in the design 
affected his spirits and temper so 
much, as to be thought the chief 
cause of his early death. 

11 . That the late first King of 
Prussia, being desirous to be crowned 
by a Bbhop, created Ursinay (one 
m his own chaplains) a Bishop 
nominally, for that poqmse, though 
really not made such in any proper 
form, before or afterwards. 

12. That Dr. Grabc left Prussia, 


siastical consistory. That when he 
first came over here, he was almost a 
stranger to all philological learning 
and criticism, though otherwise a 
man well acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and some antient writers 
of the Church. That he lived at 
first a good deal, or chiefly at Ox¬ 
ford, in chambers which the learned 
Dr. Mill very kindly assigned to 
him in his own Hall; and drew up 
there at the instance and under the 
direction of the same Dr. Mill, his 
Spicilegium Patrum, which he af¬ 
terwards published. That moreover 
his Grace was with Bishop Stilling- 
fleet when Dr. Grabe waited upon 
the Bishop with a present of some 
tract of his. 

N. B. April 10, 1745. His Grace 
Dr. Potter delivered a paper to the 
Duke of Newcastle, containing an 
earnest proposal, that Bishops ac¬ 
cording to tiie form of the Church 
of England, may be established in 
America, with reasons for it, and 
anticipating indirectly of presumed 
objections to it. This paper I have 
read myself, soon after it was deli¬ 
vered by his Grace’s favour. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
(Continuedfrom p, 280.) 

Siiv 

HI. My third position b *’ that 
tiiough I propose religious character 
as the general aim or object of man¬ 
kind, as that object by the attaining 
of which we fulfil all the conditions 
of future happiness, I do not, any 
more than Scripture does, {iropose 
any limitation of their object or 
end:—that though^ Scripture does 
not Umit us to tiib object it docs 
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propose it to us: and tliat to pro¬ 
pose it, as 1 have attempted to do, 
in strict analogy to what is done in 
Scripture, may often have an emi¬ 
nent moral utility.’* 

What you say on this point is that 
it may well be " doubted whether 
a continual attention to the state 
and progress of our motives and af¬ 
fections will not distract the atten* 
tion from more important objects, 
will not monopolize our assiduity, 
and mislead our judgnicut.” (C. U. 
p. 167.) Undoubtedly—but you 
have failed to observe that the same 
caution is repeatedly and even sys. 
teniatically eutbreed throughout my 
work*. 

You proceed to urge that ** we 
are to be determined through life by 
considering not merely what is most 
likely to improve our mind and cha¬ 
racter, but generally by considering 
what is right, and what is wrong.” 
(C. R. p. 107.) “ Where,” you 

ask, ” does the Gospel limit our ob¬ 
ject to the acquisition of good habits.” 
(P. 104.) ” W'e receive a great 

variety of consistent rules to every 
part of which it is necessary that 
we should attend.” ** It would be 
highly improper to lay ” them ” aside 
or to "treat them as a mere mutter of 
deduction aud inference, instead of 
siibstarilial and po<>itiAe precepts.” 
(p. 105.) I agree entirely with what 
you ha\e said so well: and you are 
quite aware that I consider the Cios- 
pel as something much better than 
any system of philosophy can be. 

But then you suppose me to treat 
the rules of the Gospel us being 
mere matters of deduction and in¬ 
ference:— that is, 1 presumy, you 
suppose me to mean, that the just 
motive for abstaining from those ac¬ 
tions from whicli the Gospel com¬ 
mands us to abstain, or for doing 
lliose which it commands us to do, 
is not that we have to obey an ex¬ 
press command, but that we infer 

* Sec Human Motives, P. II. C. iv. v. 
vi. and particularly pp. 170 —17?. 18?— 
184. ?lt, ?1S. 


or ai^ue that our motives, or cha¬ 
racters, will derive, as the case may 
be, benefit or injury, from the doing 
of those actions, or the abstaining 
from them. 

Now what I have said on this 
point is briefly this. In the distri¬ 
bution which 1 have made of the 
liurnaii motives into their several 
orders or kinds, 1 have explicitly 
and repeatedly stated piety to be by 
far the most comprehensive and im¬ 
portant of them ail. But in this 
great motive is evidently included 
the whole principle of paying obedi¬ 
ence to God’s will. The term obe¬ 
dience, indeed, is not expressed in 
that delineation of the nature of 
piety, which, in the chapter which 
treats formally of this motive*, I 
have copied from one of Butler's 
Sermons; but then the principh is 
clearly implied in ” reverence,” and 
the other affections there specified: 
and accordingly 1 speak of piety in 
the next paragraph f, as ** regulat¬ 
ing all the inferior motives, and the 
conduct which they suggest or impel, 
in due subordination and reference to” 
God’s ” will.”—Tl)is is obedience.— 
And, so also, in the only proof which 
I have thought necessary to give of 
the moral utility of the affection of 
benevolence. 1 refer to the positive 
command of God, that he who loveth 
Him should love his brother also t- 
Let me here request you also to ad¬ 
vert for a few moments to the third 
and fourth sections of Part II. C. iii. 

On the necessity of definite and 
particular rides,” and on the prin- 
ciple on W'hich these rules are to be 
constructed.'* In rvhat is there said 
of the direct utility of loacliing the 
rules of morals on authority^ and to 
the w ise not less than to the igno¬ 
rant, it is plain that I consider obe¬ 
dience to precept as forming the 
jirnctical aim or object of all men. 
Nor can any reader, I iliiiik, fail to 
perceive that the special conclusion, 
intended to be drawn from the ar- 

* Human Motives, p. 58. t Ibid. p. 60* 

J Honisn Motives, p. 8?. 
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gument of theie sectioM, is that all ligiou. Now all these persons, as 
Christians derive an eminent advan. you are fully aware, must of neces- 
tage from tlie rules expressly taught sity fall into some of those errors 
in Scripture. At least 1 persuaded into which all partial anil imperfect 
myself, while writing those sections, systems betray; such for example, 
that this was the obvious inference as that of comprising in benevolence 
which they would suggest. the whole of human virtue or excel- 

1 have, I believe, now shown that lence; unless they are taught .a more 
by proposiug religious character as comprehensive system, a system 
the general aim or object of inau< which includes in its wide circuit 
kind, 1 do not, any mure than Scrip- every principle which moral science 
ture does,* propose nny limitation of can embrace. 

their objects or ends. Tor you will On this ground, therefore, on 
not say that we limit the moral ob- which it were easy to enlarge, a true 
ject, when we propose au object so system niu'it be of evident usefulness, 
important and comprehensive that though it were only to serve to pro> 
the whole of morals is included in its tect us from those errors into which 
scope. I have now to show that all partial systems betray. I might 
even the Scripture itself does pro- add also that, without some system 
pose this object for our imitation; or other, there can be no method by 
and that to propose it, as 1 have which we can prove any precept to 
attempted to do, in strict analogy be in its nature holy, just, and good ; 
to what is done in Scripture, may or by wiiich we can trace any con. 
often have an eminent moral utility, neciioii whatever hetvveeu the doc- 
Wherc then is this object pro- trines of a spiritual rdigiun, and the 
posed in Scripture ?—Wherever love requisitions of a moral law. And 
is said to fulfil the law:—In very it is quite certain that to trace the 
many of those numerous passages in connection between those doctrines 
which salvation is said to be coiise- and these requisitions, to show that 
quent on faith;—and in ail those in they arc connected, as parts of a 
which our Saviour himself is set system, or by the tics and depeti- 
nefore us as the perfect model or dencies of that older of nature which 
object of imitation. vve find established by the will of 

If then this object be proposed in God, enables us to advance both in 
Scripture, I might spare fta^self the the stmly of doctrine, and corres- 
question whether or no it be useful pondiiigly also in the jtracticc of 
so to propose it. But it may still virtue, with a far greater degree 
be proper to show specifically what of firniuess aiitl alacrity, than 
uses, the so proposing of it. or the that with which vve should'he able 
tracing of a system which .serves to to proceed, if vve could not see their 
explain the manner in which all sub- connection, or if we held them to 
ordinate objects of pursuit are com- have no coiiiiection at all, or to be 
prised or included in this coinpre- connected only by an arbitrary dC' 
hensive one, is calculated to aflord. cree. . Indeed, if our experience can 
In the first place, it is certain that teach u.s any thing, it teaches that 
almost all men, all meu at least who to disecni the reason of a precept 
have had a tolerable education, and always insures a prompter obedience 
have ever thought seriously of the to it; and though Scripture is not 
condition of human life, do, in fact, written systematically^ few books 
in some way or other, atteuipt to contain so much reference to first 
systematize their moral opinions, principles, or so much require to 
That they must and will do this is be systematically explained; and nu 
shown abundantly by the history of writers can be more diligent in in- 
moral theories, and still more for- structing meu in the reasons of their 
eibly by that of the theories of re- rfuly, or the true motives to prac- 
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tice it, Uian the Scripture writers 
are seen to be. 

So far on the uses of proposing, 
in onecuiiipreliciisive system or form, 
the moral object or pattern of hu¬ 
man life. Uses which are, 1 think, 
manifestly intended in all those com¬ 
prehensive summaries of our duty, 
which are in various places set forth 
in Scripture, some of which have 
been already recited. 

Let me repeat, however, that 
though 1 consider the system, in 
which I have proposed the religions 
character for imitation, to be thus 
incontestibly a useful system, it has 
not been the main intention of my 
treatise to propose or assert a sys¬ 
tem or theory. I speak, certainly, 
and this for the sake of system, of 
one great object, as comprehending 
all objects at which we have to aim 
in ortier to attain future happiness. 
If, however, men will but aim at 
all those objects which are included 
ill that comprehensive one, they wilt 
so attain the great end proposed to 
them, even tliongh they fail to un¬ 
derstand the system in which all 
those objects are comprehended, 
and lose, as I think, fur want of 
that system, one method of attain¬ 
ing their great end. My iiiaiii ar¬ 
gument is that if, of alt the subor¬ 
dinate virtues, there he not one, 
which is not purified ami exalted hy 
the influence of religious character, 
or of religious motives, we cannot 
possibly attain those virtues them¬ 
selves 111 that their purest and most 
exalted state, unless we keep also 
that character in view. That cha¬ 
racter, so ill view, must he an ob¬ 
ject to which It is indispejisiihly ne¬ 
cessary for us to attend, whether it 
he a comprehensive object or no. 

iV. 1 must now show, fourthly, 
*' that to propose as the test of ac- 
tionSf in llie way in which 1 have 
proposed it, the tendency to the 
formation of religious character, is 
not to exclude, in any proper case, 
other tests which are more precise 
and specific: and that, however 
vague this test may be, it is both 


useful and necessary that we shoald 
have it." 

I might here say, that, if as has 
been proved*, religious character 
be an object we have to pursue, the 
tendency to the formation of that 
character, must, of necessity, be the 
ultimate test of all actions which 
have that object in view. If wc 
want to arrive at any pltice, our con¬ 
sideration must he, what is the road 
to it? And so, whatever end we 
pursue, the laying down of the road, 
or the tendency, to it, must, of ne¬ 
cessity, be the filial test of the ques¬ 
tion, whether we be pursuing it 
wisely or not. And though other 
tests, which arc more precise and 
specific, may often have more prac¬ 
tical use than tlii'* has; those tests, 
again, must, in the last resort, come 
always to he tried by the same ten¬ 
dency. Thus, let the olijcct be an 
increase of benevolence, a virtue 
included in the attainment of the 
religious character. A question 
arises respecting the uses of alms¬ 
giving as the proper method by 
wliich this object is to be gained. 
We must now inquire, therefore, 
into the iendi-nctf of giving alms 
—or say that Scripture has decided 
this point, we have still niiiy the 
same temiciicy for our guide, in de¬ 
termining the rules or limitations by 
which the practice of almsgiving 
should be defined. Tliis proof, I 
believe, of the necessity of this test, 
supposing our object to be the at- 
tuiiinient of religious character, does 
not, ill strictiKSs, need any addi¬ 
tion. 

But to be more particular: since, 
though the necessity of this test 
follows directly, if 1 mistake not, 
from my last jiosition, it is al.so ca¬ 
pable of being separately proved ; 
and the separate proof of it may 
throw an additional light on the 
principle fur which 1 have all along 
been arguing, and on the practical 
benefit which it may afford : 


* * See above the proof of the llld. posi¬ 
tion. 
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What I tay, tiien, not excluding 
in any proper case other tests which 
are more precise and specific, is, 
that the tendency to the formation 
of religious character is a test wliicii 
is |tK>th useful and necessary: or, 
to express my meaning more parti¬ 
cularly, that it is II general one 
which includes all others; and that 
there are cases, also, in which no 
other is adequate to measure accu¬ 
rately the moral quality of actions. 
I speak of the actions of those who 
live under the operation of the prin> 
ciple of obedience to the will of 
God, and who have, practically, 
little to look for in the science of 
ethics, but the discovery of the par¬ 
ticulars which God’s will requires 
To all Christians this is the main 
use of the science; and it is unne¬ 
cessary here to advert to the case of 
those persons to whom the Scrip¬ 
tures have not been made known, 
or to the advantages which may be 
derived by Christians themselves 
from tracing, as far as may be, all 
analogies between the wiitten and 
the unwritten law of God. Docs 
then the Christian need any test 
whatever, besides the precepts which 
he finds in Scripture? and, if he 
docs, has that test wliich I have 
proposed the real %alue which 1 
suppose to belong to it i 

Of the preliminary question; 
Whether the Christian need any test 
whatever, besides the precepis 
.which he liiids iu Scripture? it is 
said by Paley, that ** whoever ex¬ 
pects to find in Scripture a specific 
flircctioii for every moral douht tliat 
arises, looks for more than he will 
meet with +." This Paley says, and 
1 think that in this you agree with 
liim. Scripture prt«ctjp/rs apply to 
all cases. Us spedjic pneepiSt in 
the sense here intended, do not. 
Some test, therefore, is of needk- 
sity requisite in cases of doubt con¬ 
cerning particular actions, of doubt 
how far they arc consistent with 


* Cbiwtiiin Remembrancer, p. 166. 
t Paley’8 Moial Philosophy, vol. i. p. b. 


Scripture principles, how far in> 
eluded ill its general precepts. Aud 
this also you seem to me to admit, 
where you say, and justly, that *' the 
sense of right and wrung, the pro¬ 
bable general consequences, the 
particular coiiseqiienecs to ourselves, 
and more especially to our charac¬ 
ter and habits, and the true esti¬ 
mate which would be made by an 
impartial person, all these, and 
many more, are means which have 
been given us by God for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling us to form correct 
notious of his will and of our 
duty*.” These, in short, you re¬ 
gard as so many tests. And in so 
regarding them I agree with you 
fully. 

The next question is; Whether 
the test 1 contend for he a general 
one which includes ail others? 1 
have not stated, I think, any thing 
more than this. For it certainly is 
not the meaning of my treatise, that, 
of the tests you mention, wc should 
** surrender ail but uiief.” Over 
aud above what is said in a distinct 
section which treats formally of 
the use of practical rules, 1 state 
explicitly that prudence, or, as you 
express it, ** the consequences to 
ourselves §,” ** cannot be averred 
to be the -sole criterion by which 
the eoiiseieiicc may or ought to be 
guided : that we ought to be Just, 
we ought to be pious, even on the 
principle of prudence alone; ami 
that, to these ends, the eriteiioiis 
to which we look must be the cri- 
terions of justice or piety ||.” I 
slate also that in almost all ordi¬ 
nary pursuits, the rule of life is 
commonly, very easy, if the princi¬ 
ple of obeying it be hut in force IT 
that we have for our guides, not 
neglecting revelation, '* the exam¬ 
ple of others,” the law,” and 

* Cliri<«tian Remembrancer, p. 167. 
t Ibid. ibid. 

t Human Motives, part. ii. chap.iii. $3. 

§ Christian Remembrancer, p. 167. 

H Human Motive, p. 583. 

^ Ibid. p. 355. 
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** public opinion *naming these 
tests certiwly with no intention to 
exclude those others of which you 
speak. All that 1 say of prudence, 
as a criterion, is, that it is the pa¬ 
ramount criterion of all the rest +; 
inciuding all, but not excluding 
any |that it is, a general one 
and that there are cases, also, in 
which no other is adequate to ** mea¬ 
sure” accurately the moral quality 
of actions §. The use of showing it 
to be a general criterion, is, that it 
serves to combine the rest into sys¬ 
tem ||; and that by referring to it, 
we may always clearly prove, how¬ 
ever we may be driven to extremities 
by pertinacious arguers on the prin¬ 
ciples of our conduct, that it is im¬ 
possible to impugn without Jotljf 
the established rules of virtue, or 
of religion. And that this criterion 
is in realitif thus general is evident, 
if it be wholly impossible that “ iw 
calculating our own best waif to 
happiness^ we should not, in the last 
resort, estimate every tiling by its 
effect on ourselves This calcu¬ 
lation, indeed, of our own best way 
to happiness, is not, as 1 appre¬ 
hend, the only case in which this 
tendency to the formation of religious 
character is justly applicable as a 
general test. It is also applicable 
in all cases of obligation; but as 
tlie question of obligation is not 
properly included in the general 
argument pursued in my treatise, I 
shall reserve all further observation 
concerning it, till I come to the 
consideration of your objections to 
what 1 have advanced, incidentally, 
and in a few pages of the Appendix, 
on the obligation which 1, suppose 
all men to be tinder, so to act as 
may be most for their own bene¬ 
fit**. 


* Human Motives, p. 255. 
t Ibid. p. S82. 

J Ibid. ibid.; and p. 363. 

$ Ibid. p. 364. 

I See above nnderthellld. porition. 

a Hnnmn Motives, p. 34. 

lliU will be the subject of the Vltb 
poiitiou. 0 


I have now to prove that the ten¬ 
dency here spoken of, is, in some 
cases, the only adequate measure 
of the moral quality of actions. 
This point you apparently must ad¬ 
mit, since you plainly admit* the 
test in question to be one which we 
are sometimes bound to apply. But, 
as this point is, I believe, the real 
hinge on which the merits of the 
whole system turn, 1 will beg your 
permission to explain it particularly 
in the consideration of a few selected 
cases. 

I may take, as one case, the 
crime of suicide, and, as another, 
the virtue of fortitude; and I shall 
point out the inadequacy, in these 
two cases, of the other tests 
which you speak of; namely, “ the 
sense of right and wrong?’ ** the 
probable general consequences,'* 
and “ the true estimate which would 
bo made by aii liiiipartial person t.** 

I am far from supposing, that you 
yourself, in such cases, would think 
of applying these other tests, or that 
your observations iiii[)ly your attri¬ 
buting to them more im|iortaDce 
than they may justly possess. My 
sole purpose is to exemplify the use¬ 
fulness of taking, in some cases, as 
the test of actions, the tendency to 
the formation of religious character; 
by comparing It, in these particular 
instances, with those other tests 
which you mention, and which, per¬ 
haps, may be ranked next to it, 
though in very different degrees of 
importance. 

First then of suicide.—Is it not 
certain that both the moral sense of 
the agent, and the vulgar estimate 
formed of the action, have, in some 
instances, scarcely reckoned it 
among crimes ? Both these tests are 
• little more than indications that we 
ought to be wary lest our pasaiona 

* Cliristiao Remembrancer, p. 167. 

t Ibid. ibid. I am not sure that I ex¬ 
actly understand in what sense yon here 
make use of the word fnie, but I will 
venture to presume, that it must mean the 
same with real, or that you would exclude 
by it not error, but hypocrisy. 
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deceive us, and to look carefully for 
some better criterion. 

And, undoubtedly, a better cri¬ 
terion will be found in the conse¬ 
quences which may accrue to society. 
But is it easy to say, that there are 
not many gone caseg^ in which a man 
who may be crippled with disease, 
uid overcome by pain, and broken 
in spirit, may not justly think that 
society would be even benetited by 
the surrender of his own station in 
it to hb heir ? or is it easy to say, 
that the love of life is not far too 
strong a principle to allow suicide 
ever to become s<i common, as to 
proiluce any serious ill consequences 
to society '( or, though the calcu¬ 
lation of these consequences to so¬ 
ciety be, as I believe it to be, 
against the practice, yet docs it 
anbrd suflicient ground fur a strong 
conclusion ? Is this ground the best 
on which to stand? or ought we not 
rather to take the ground of saying, 
that every man is called to act or 
suffer according to the will of the 
Great Author of his existence; and 
that though denied, perhaps, the 
power of exerting himself in any ca. 
pacity of doing good to society, he 
may still turn his own sufferings to 
his own moral improvement? It 
may be said, indeed, and Justly 
said, that he may even do good to 
society by furnishing an example of 
religious patience and constancy. 
But is this the first end, is it not 
merely the second ? If the case be 
not a case of religion, it cannot pos¬ 
sibly afford a religious example. 

In the same manner, with regard 
to the virtue of fortitude. Opinion, 
no doubt, ranks it high. But opi¬ 
nion usually miscalculates its im¬ 
portance. It is, or may be, emi¬ 
nently useful in society: but can its 
social uses be the measure of its 
value to any man who lives in a pri¬ 
vate station, of whom society may 
never require the sterner virtues, 
well contenting itself if he be docile 
and amiable? Yet still the demand 


for moral fortitude may justly be 
made, in private life, with scarcely 
a less degree of force than in pub¬ 
lic ; though society be in this case 
little concerned; though tlic test of 
the value, or the importance of this 
virtue, may here be only the degree 
iu which it is requisite to enable the 
agent to resist temptation ; for ex¬ 
ample, the temptation of gain or of 
pleasure; and to sustain the cha¬ 
racter of his mind. 

Even these cases, how'cver, are 
but inadequate instances of the im¬ 
portance of taking the tendency to 
the formation of moral character, as 
the test by which our actions are to 
be weighed. The test of all duties, 
as far as they affect society, must, 
of course, be the consequences to 
that society: and this test will, to a 
certain extent, prove suicide to be a 
crime, will prove fortitude to be a 
virtue. But to the duties which, 
according to the old divivinn, men 
owe to God and to themselves, it is 
most certain that the test of the 
consequences to society will not at 
all apply. Here we must have the 
tendency to character: for other¬ 
wise we have no test at all. Thus 
iu piety: the test of its strength 
is the degree in which it excites us 
to act: blit the test of its purity is 
the real tendency of the acts excited 
by it, to form that character at 
which we aim; or else that real for¬ 
mation of the same character which 
the performance of those acts 
evinces. If there be no test but 
that of its strength, we cannot know 
the true nature of the feeling: it 
may be a malignant or a savage fa¬ 
naticism. which colours itself with 
the name of piety. The actions, or 
the active habits themselves, cannot 
be the test, because they are not a 
complete evidence of the real mo¬ 
tive. The tendency, therefore, of 
the acts, or the habits to the for¬ 
mation of the moral character which 
I have described; or else, which 
comes eventually to the same thing. 
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their real dependency on, or relation 
to it; is the only test which we 
have left. 

Thus, a man who professes to act 
from piety, if he be solicitous to 
discover whether his actions have in 
reality this .character or not, asks 
himself hrst: Is the principle which 
I profeMS a really active principle 1 
Does it exert itself? If it does, is 
it in some suitable acts? If so, 
how do 1 know that these acts are 
indicative of that character of true 
piety, from which I wish to satisfy 
myself that they flow? Because 
their effect is to promote the good 
of man, one great province in which 
piety has to operate, or because 
they are expressly commanded by 
God. But how shall 1 know that I 
perform them from this principle, 
and that there is not some inferior 
motive, perhaps only a mere worldly 
motive, at bottom ? Because 1 8*a- 
tisfy myself, ou a sineerc examina¬ 
tion, that these acts do really tend 
to confirm or that they are the 
real and correct expression of, a 
pure feeling of piety; because I 
persuade myself that my whole cha¬ 
racter is so far consistent with that 
pure feeling, that I have no just 
cause to distrust my sincerity. If 
the efforts which 1 make arc suc¬ 
cessful, 1 willingly refer the praise 
to God, and feel that it is not a 
selfish victory which I gain; or, if 
1 miss the personal ends w hich might 
follow from them, I still preserve a 
truly religious satisfaction. Or, be¬ 
cause 1 endeavour, on a sliict ana¬ 
lysis of iiiy motives, to give to ail 
the moral claims and qualities their 
due weight and proportion I am 
not conscious of any favouritism of 
luiy one species of virtue, and feel 
no regret that a benevolent object 
ought to be prosecuted only by just 
means t. 

Such, undoubtedly, would be the 
natural method of ascertaining the 
real motives of conduct, which every 


* Human Motives, p. 183,184. 
t Ibid. p. 18. t Ibid. p. 954. 
RBMEMBKiiNCBR, NO. 30. 


well-disposed and reflectine mind 
would take. And, indeed, does not 
St. Paul himself'direct men posi¬ 
tively to this very test, namely, the 
test of their own consciences seri¬ 
ously examining their dispositions or 
motives, where, in speaking of the 
institution of the Eucharist, and the 
manner in which it ought worthily 
to be received, be says, ** But let a 
man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup*.’' ** As if he had said,” ob¬ 

serves Dean Stanhope, '* before 
every apjiroach to this sacrament, it 
is fit that a man see into, and be 
satisfied with, the disposition of his 
own mind f.’' 

This, assuredly, is to take for a 
test the tenilency to the formation 
of religious character. But' every 
man wiio reasons thus in his own 
cast', must reason similarly on the 
abstiact question. As, tlieiefore, 
a religious character is the ohjtct to 
wliich, in (he last resort, we must 
study to conform, so the tendency 
to form thnt character must be the 
ti'stf by which, whether a vague 
lest, or a precise one, our actions 
must, ill the last resort, be weighed. 
And I may add, finally, that the 
mere vagueness of a test cannot, in 
all coses, be a just objection to it. 
It may be vague because it is true: 
because it is not jiislly liable to the 
objection that it w ill apply only par¬ 
tially ; for it is of the very nature 
of general tests to be vague: and 
specific tests, when brought in com- 
paiison with them, will naturally be 
precise and particular. 

1 fear 1 should encroach too much 
oil your next number, were 1 now to 
proceed as 1 had oi iginaliy intended, 
to the two remaining positions which 
1 have to prove. 1 will defer these, 
therefore, to your number for July. 
I was far from meaning to have 
troubled you at so much length; 
but you must be well aware that 
almost all sorts of arguments grow 


* 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
f Notts to the Family Bibltk 
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infmaibly under the hand of the 
iwriter* even in spite of all efforts at 
compression. 1 will not delay, how¬ 
ever, to return you my best thanks 
for your obliging readiness to allow 
room for these letters in a journal, 
on which many subjects of pressing 
interest must necessarily have a very 
powerful claim. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
John Penrose. 

Bracehtitlge, Matf lOfA 1821. 


To the Editor of the Renumbrancer, 
Sir, 

During the late debates in Parlia¬ 
ment respecting the Catholic ques¬ 
tion, some important historical inis- 
statemeuts were made concerning 
them, which I shall now endeavour 
to rectify, and place in their rt‘al 
light. And first. Sir, it was at¬ 
tempted to be shown, that, because 
some Papists remained in high offices 
during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
the earlier part of Queen Elizabeth, 
that it would be prudent to remier 
them eligible to tithe some offices 
in our times. This is a plain non 
aequitur,*' even supposing the fact 
to be correct. But, if it is meant 
to be asserted that no jealousy was 
entertained of these Catholics either 
in the reigns of Edward or Elizabeth, 
every reader of English history is 
able to. contradict the statement. 
During the former reign, indeed, the 
Reformation could not be said to 
have been more tliaii half finished. 
With all the difficulties attending the 
minority of the Sovereign, and after 
the changes which had recently 
taken place with regard to religion, 
it would have been highly impru¬ 
dent if the councillors of the king 
bad proceeded otherwise than iu the 
ii)ost cautious and gradual manner 
to accomplish what was still remain¬ 
ing to be done. Nor is it to be 
wondered, if, under these circum¬ 


stances, many Papists were con¬ 
tinued in office, whom it would have 
been dangerous to remove, whilst 
the opinions of the public were still 
so unsettled and divided. But these 
Papists, it is plain, were trusted no 
further than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary; the greatest jealousy and dis¬ 
trust was felt concerning them, and 
they were nicely watched by their 
Protestant coadjutors. 

During the insurrections which 
broke out in this reign, and which 
were occasioned by the Popish 
priests, it has been asserted, that 
Catholic commanders were sent 
against the rebels, and the name of 
Lord Clifford, (or De Clifford) has 
been mentioned as amongst the num¬ 
ber. After the minutest enquiry, I 
can find no such nobleman employed 
on this occasion. The commanders 
were the Marquis of Northampton, 
in Yorkshire'; Lord Russel, and Sir 
W. Herbert, in Devon; and the Earl 
of Warw'ick, in Norfolk. It would 
not be easy to shew that any of these 
individuals were opposed to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Reformation. 

The same remark will apply to the 
earlier years of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. After the great revulsion 
which had taken place under Mary, 
it would have been very rash to have 
attempted any sudden and wliolcsale 
changes. Accordingly whilst she 
retained several of her sister’s Ca¬ 
tholic councillors, she added to them 
such men as Burleigh, Walsiiigham, 
and Knowles, &c. the tried friends 
and advocates of the Reformation. 
And on which side she placed her 
confidence there can be no question. 
But thq difficulties of her '* situa¬ 
tion,** compelled lier to these pru¬ 
dent measures, and she might have 
said with Dido, 

Res dnrat et regni uoviUu me talia 
cognnt.’' 

But as she became more firmly 
seated on the throne, her real sen¬ 
timents became the more apparent, 
and these sentiments were fully jus¬ 
tified by the frequent insurrections 
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end conspiracies of the Catholic 
party. 

Ac length, when the Spanish Ar< 
made was preparing to invade these 
kingdoms for the express purpose of 
destroying the Protestant religion, 
she issued orders for the confinement 
of all Popish recusants at Wisbeach 
Castle. Some were for more violent 
measures, but her good sense and 
rudcnce determined her only to 
eep a strict watch over them. 

Now, if under these circumstances, 
she had entrusted the defence of the 
kingdom to Papists, it might have 
been urged indeed as a strong proof 
of her love and confidence in them. 
Accordingly it has been told us in 
very positive language, that Lord 
Howard of Effiugliain, was a Papist, 
but the fact is quite otherwise, he 
was a most determined Protestant. 
So again it has been said, the de¬ 
fence of Dover Castle was given to 
a Catholic, but the asMcrtiou is to¬ 
tally false, it was given to l.oi'd 
Cobham, who was one of the High 
Commissioners for trying both Pa- 
ists and Puritans. These are stub- 
orn facts, and we dare our anta¬ 
gonists to set them aside. Wc arc 
informed by Neale, that during her 
reign G2 Popish priests were exe¬ 
cuted, and 55 banished. 1 trust 
that such gross blunders and mia- 
ntatements will not again be heard 
within the walls of Parliament. 

Yours, &c. 

A PLAIN Englishman. 

Bath, May'i, 1821. 


To the Editor of the Rememiraneer, 
Sir, 

In proceeding to argue with Aletbes 
the Christian doctrine of Divorce, I 
have no hesitation in admitting that 
the divorce which was permitted by 
the Law of Moses, and which was 
contemplated in our Lord's rufe- 
reocc to the established practice, 
and in the question proposed to him 
by the Phansees, was not temporary 


or volunta^ separation, but legal 
and definitive divorce; divorce which 
left the parties free to marry s^ain, 
and only restricted them from being 
reunited with each other. I cannot 
however admit, that any advantage 
would arise from superseding in the 
authorized version, the words put 
awap, which Alethes judges to be 
** of doubtful and equivocal mean¬ 
ing,’* and substituting the word <fi- 
vorcct which he pronounces to be 
the ** undoubted import'* of the 
text. Matt. V. 31, 32. Popular use 
in the present day has appropriated 
the word divorce, to a separation of 
the parties on proof and in punish¬ 
ment of adultery. This was cer¬ 
tainly not the sense of the Jews, 
who neither punished adultery by 
divorce, nor admitted it among the 
causes of divorce: and it would 
therefore confound the anticiit with 
the modern usage, and introduce 
rather than reinuvo ambiguity, to 
insert the word divorce in the text. 

1 am w'illing that Alethes should 
assume, that the parallel passages 
in St. Mark and St. Luke, are *' the 
same in import, though less explicit 
in forins,** than the text of St. Mat¬ 
thew, and that he should pass over 
the consideration of these texts, and 
not enter the lists " with those who 
teach from these former Evangelists, 
the Roman Catholic doctrine, that 
marriage ought not to be dissolved 
on any account, even for adultery 
itself.*’ I am willing also that ha 
should assume, that fornication in 
the clause of exception means adul¬ 
tery, and that adultery is a just 
cause of divorce. These points are 
assumed by Alethes, as if they were 
incontrovertible; although there ia 
not one which is not beset with diffi¬ 
culties, which it is far more easy tp 
evade than to overcome. 1 am not 
however surprised, nor do 1 com¬ 
plain, that Alethes has not under¬ 
taken the investigation of these dif¬ 
ficulties. The disquimtion would 
necessarily be of an elaborate and 
unpopular character; and in assum¬ 
ing the truth of his opinions, Ale- 
vya ' 
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thet has at least diminished the 
controversy, and left me little to 
examine ot the Christian doctrine of 
divorce, except bis leading position, 
that Christ restricted the permission 
of divorce “ to the one case of 
adultery.” 

** Conscious of the baneful in> 
fluence, that a facility of divorces 
exerts over public morals, Christ 
made the adultery of the wife the 
sole and indispensable condition of 
divorce. But be it ever observed, 
that when our Lord was occupied 
in ameliorating the marriage law, 
the power of divorce that he grants, 
on the supposition of the wife’s 
adultery, is not clogged by any de¬ 
mand of chastity on the part of the 
husband as the condition of its ex. 
ercise: nor is the adulteress allow¬ 
ed by the Gospel any right of com¬ 
plaint or recrimiimtion. Moses 
granted no such right in divorces for 
inferior offences, and (however the 
civil institutions of different nations 
may have added to these enact¬ 
ments) Christ and his Apostles grant¬ 
ed no such right in divorces for 
adultery. 

I further conceive, that the 
early scheme of Christianity then 
only required of the husband to 
prove his wife’s guilt by a judicial 
process, when he designed to aban. 
don her to the penalty of such proof, 
which was death. Of this crime, 
an example occurs in the eighth 
chapter of St. John, in the case of 
the woman taken in adultery.” 

In a former letter, I exhibited the 
substance of a commentary on the 
case of the woman taken in adul¬ 
tery, from the Horae Hebraicae, in 
which it was shewn, that something 
more than judicial proof of the 
wife’s guilt, was required of the 
husband by the existing Jaw,^ and 
that that law bad the sanction of 
our Lord himself. In divorces for 
inferior onences, it was free for'the 
husband to demand a divorce, which 
the epurt of which it was demanded 
h^ no power to refuse, but these 
divorces have not tha remotest con¬ 


nexion with the law of adultery, cf 
which the terms can only be ascer¬ 
tained by the operation of the waten 
of jealousy, and by the inetficacy of 
those waters, when the integrity of 
the husband was wanting. The Apos¬ 
tles have said nothing of divorces for 
adultery, and consequently they have 
neither granted nor refused any right 
to the woman suspected. The only 
question therefore relates to the j udg- 
meiit and decision of our Lord: did 
he, to use the offensive and unbe¬ 
coming language of Alcthes, did he 
CLOG the power of divorce by'*,"y 
dcitiaud of chastity on the part of the 
husband as the condition of its exer¬ 
cise 1 Or rather did he remove the 
moral impediment which had been 
imposed by the law of Moses, and 
sanctioned for a long series of ages 
by a divine and miraculous interpo¬ 
sition I There is not the shadow of 
a proof, there is not even an asser¬ 
tion from which it can be inferred 
that our Lord rescinded the woman’s 
right of recrimination, that right 
which Alethes first studies to deny 
in the Law of Moses, and of which 
he then insinuates, that it was not 
imposed by our Lord. That right 
our Lord found already operating 
among the Jews, and according to 
the coininent of Lightfoot, he con¬ 
firmed and approved it; and 1 am 
mistaken if there is not another text, 
from which, 'if its sense be fully 
drawn out, the same doctrine may 
be inferred. 

It is one of the cases which is 
put by our Lord himself: “ Who¬ 
soever shall put away his wife, ex. 
cept it be for tbrnicatiou, and shall 
marry , another, committeth adul¬ 
tery.** Let this rule he adapted to 
the excepted case of an adulterous 
wife, and let the consequences, 
which under other circumstances 
would attach to the divorce be re¬ 
moved : the law will then be to this 
effect: ** Whosoever putteth away 
his wife, being an adulteress, and 
marrieth another, doth not commit 
adultery.” Under the received and 
ordinary interpretation of the clause 
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of exception, I am not aware that 
this accommodation of the Chris¬ 
tian law of divorce is liable to any 
objection, or offers any violence to 
the Scriptures. I proceed with dif¬ 
fidence, and with the humblest de¬ 
ference to the high authority which 
I am endeavouring to explain, to 
propose another case, that of an 
adulterous husband divorcing an 
adulterous wife, and I ask the ques¬ 
tion : If an adulterous husband puts 
away his wife, being an adulteress, 
and marries another, does he not 
commit adultery 1 Alethes will pro¬ 
bably contend, that he does not 
commi*; adultery in respect of his 
second marriage: and 1 am ready 
to concede, that, on the hypothesis 
of the lawfulness of divorce, a se¬ 
cond marriage neither constitutes 
nor aggravates the guilt of adultery. 
But the proposition for which 1 am 
contending is general, and not re¬ 
stricted by the involved conditions 
of divorce and bigamy, or a second 
marriage consequent upon divorce, 
unless it shall be conceived, that an 
adulterer, not divorcing his udul. 
teroiis wife, nor marrying uiiolher, 
does commit adultery in the plain 
sense of the words; but that an 
adulterer divorcing his wife, and 
marrying another does not comniit 
adultery in the Scriptural sense of 
the words. It is of importance to 
observe the method of our Lord in 
restricting the facilities of divorce, 
which obtained under the Jewish 
institution, and in permitting in one 
excepted case the right of divorce 
under the Christian scheme. He 
did iu)t directly authorize or pre¬ 
scribe the right, but he inyalidated 
and abolished the consequences, 
which under other circumstances 
would attach to divorce: and these 
consequences are of such a nature, 
as cannot be separated from the 
condidon of the adulterer, who is 
therefore excluded from the right of 
divorce, and necessarily liable to 
the consequences from which, if he 
were .innocent, he would he exempt. 


The law of Christian divorce de¬ 
pends altogether upon the abolition 
of those consequences in a certain 
excepted case, and not on any direct 
permission or prescription: and if 
Alethes bad attended to this dis¬ 
tinction he would not have affirmed, 
that ** the text cannot mean that for 
his wife’s adultery, he may divorce 
her, and at the same time that be¬ 
cause he has committed adultery 
himself he may not divorce her. No 
sophistry of charity can extract from 
the same words ideas so distant and 
incongruous.” The alleged incon¬ 
gruity pervades the whole Scriptural 
system of divorce. 

I have thus endeavoured to inva¬ 
lidate the principal position of Ale¬ 
thes, and to shew, that in its ordi¬ 
nary interpretation the Christian law 
of divorce does require proof of the 
fidelity and integrity of the accusing 
husband, and does secure to the 
woman the right of recrimination, 
of such reciiniination as consists 
nut ill the palliation of her guilt, 
which is beyond all apology, but in 
the allegation of proof, that the 
guilt of the husbaud is such as to 
deprive him of rights to which he 
would otherwise be entitled. This 
is, 1 am persuaded, the law of the 
Scriptures, and 1 am happy to add 
from Professor Christian's notes up¬ 
on Blackstone’s Commentaries, that 
it is the law of England. 

** A husband cannot obtain a di¬ 
vorce in the ecclesiastical courts for 
the adultery of his wife, if she re¬ 
criminates and can prove that he 
also has been unfaithful to the mar¬ 
riage vow: this seems to be founded 
on the following rational precept of 
the civil law: * judex ante oculos 
habere dabet et inquirere an maritus 
pudice vivens, mulieri quoque bonos 
mores coleiidi autor fuerit. Purini- 
quam enim videtur esse, ut pudi- 
citiam vir ab uxore exigat, quam 
^e non exhibeat.’ Blackstone’s 
Conunentaries, B. 1. c. xt. note 13, 

A.M. 
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Lectures on the History of the Week 
of the Passion of our Blessed 
J^d and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Daniel Sandfordt D.D. one 
of the Bishops oj the Scotch Epis¬ 
copal Church, and formerly stu¬ 
dent of Christ's Church. Oxford. 
12010 . Longumn aod Co. 

There are two priiicipal objections, 
which are commonly alleged against 
the celebration of holy days, and 
the appropriatioA of particular sea¬ 
sons to religious duties; the first, 
that they unworthily contract the 
spirit of Christian devotion, and the 
second, that the precise date of the 
events, which it is intended to cele¬ 
brate, is unknown. 

It is obvious, that if the first ob¬ 
jection is carried to its full extent, 
it will supersede not only all sea¬ 
sons, but all outward acts of reli¬ 
gion, and confine its exercise to the 
abstractions of private meditation. 
It will evacuate the use of the se¬ 
venth day: it will abolish all social 
worship in the church and in the 
family; it will restrict all piety to 
the secret communion of the soul 
with its Maker. Whether they who 
insist upon this objection arc them¬ 
selves conscious of possessing this 
pure and abstracted spirit of sup¬ 
plication, or are disposed to ap¬ 
prove the practice of ascetics and 
devotees, it is not necessary to in. 
quire. That the spirit of prayer 
should be constantly cherished in 
the heart, and that a frame and 
temper of mind should be formed, 
in the energy of which men may 
pray always, arc doctrines which 
cannot be disputed : but if there be 
no public and visible sign and«ex- 
pression of this temper, there is 
reason to fear, that the inward grace 
mav be neglected by the individual, 
and it is certain that the benefit of 
the example will be lost. The great 
body of mankind are not susceptible 
of these refined meditations, and 


there is in the world such general 
indifference and unconcern to the 
truth, that religious knowledge and 
practical piety would rapidly fall 
into decay, if they were not sus¬ 
tained and supported by the pub. 
lie offices and ministrations of the 
Church; and with especial refer¬ 
ence to the celebration of the Lord's 
Day, it may be. laid down as a 
maxim which cannot be disputed, 
that communities and individuals 
arc possessed or destitute of reli¬ 
gious knowledge, in proportion as 
that day is sanctified or neglected. 
But if public w'orship and public 
insfruction are expedient, it is ne¬ 
cessary to set apart times and sea. 
sous and places, that men may be 
assembled and brought together to 
partake of these benefits, and this 
necessity is especially recognised in 
the congregations of the Quakers, 
who, although their public W'orship 
often consists exclusively in private 
and silent meditation, and although 
their assemblies are sometimes dis¬ 
solved without the utterance of any 
word, either of prayer or of exhor¬ 
tation, dp nevertheless periodically 
meet together at a stated time and 
a stated place. 

This refined objection to public 
worship in general proceeds from a 
school, in which the Commandments 
and the promises, while regulate the 
practice of Christians is little hcodetl 
or respected, and while in principle 
and profession it subtly pretends"to 
elevate the piety of Christians above 
the little supcisfitions of ignorance 
and prejudice and bigotry, it does 
in fact, withdraw men from duties 
which have been sanctioned, and 
from means of grace which have 
been instituted by the Redeemer 
himself. The second objection is 
principally patronized by the secta. 
ries, who, while they acfmit the oh- 
ligations of the Lord's day, and 
the lawfulness of appropriating, at 
discretion, other t^ortunities of 

0 
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public worship and instruction^ do 
nevertheless nyect the appointed 
festivals of the Church, as of hu< 
man invention, and doubtful autho> 
rit^, and unfitted to the events 
which they are designofl to cele¬ 
brate. It is a singular exception to 
this general argument and practice 
of the Sectaries, that the Quakers 
celebrate the feast of Pentecost at 
Whitsuntide. But if Whitsuntide 
be the proper season of coiiiinemo- 
ratiiig the gift of tongues and the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, Easter, 
on which that feast is dependent, 
must also be suited lo the coniine- 
inoratioii of our Lord's resurrection, 
and Good Friday lo that of his cru- 
eifixioji. For whether Easter be 
calcuhited from Whitsuntide, or 
Whitsuntide from Easter, the festi¬ 
vals must he ccpially distant from 
each other, and if the proper sea¬ 
son of one can bo ascertained, there 
o.an remain no doubt of the proper 
season of the other. 

The ceremonies, which are know'n 
in various parts of the w orld, to dis¬ 
tinguish the first day of April and 
the first day of Mas, have been ur¬ 
ged in proof of the common origin 
of mankind, and may not only be 
viewed as an idle spectacle, but 
contemplated as an important me¬ 
morial of the history of man, and 
as a motive of benevolence to the 
whole family of which we are mem¬ 
bers. The love of Christians may 
be more powerfully excited when in 
celebration of tlic great festivals 
they reflect, that in the east and in 
the west, in the north and in the 
south, wherever the name of Christ 
is known, the hearts of thejr bre¬ 
thren are at the same season inspir¬ 
ed with holy joy and gratitude for 
the blessings which the coming of 
Christ hath diffused in the earth, 
or humbled in tbe contemplation of 
his cross and passion, or exalted by 
the assurance of his resurrection, or 
drawn to heaven by the glories of 
his ascension, or engaged in earnest 
supplication through the remem¬ 
brance of his promise, that his Spi¬ 


rit may be given to them that ask 
him. Is it a fable by' which tiie 
whole world hath been deceived, and 
which fathers for eighteen hundred 
years, have from time to time trans¬ 
mitted to their children ? These ca¬ 
tholic and continued celebrations, 
which may be traced at least from 
the secopd century to the present 
day, and through all the countries 
of the world, are an imperishable 
record of the truth, which confirms, 
the faith and enlarges the love of 
the believer, and which all the sub¬ 
tlety of the sceptic can neither re¬ 
sist ijor overcome. 

By the onliaannc of Almighty God," 
says Bishop Saiirlford, “ the passover of 
the Jewish Church was celebrated at a 
certain season strikingly defined. At the 
self-same* bCdson we commemorate tbO 
passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Clii ibt. As long as those celestial bodies 
shall retain their course, which the Crea¬ 
tor planted in tbe firmament of heaven, 
* to be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and for years,’ so long shall mankind 
be sure that they consecrate to the memoiy 
of these wonderful events, their proper 
ecclesiastical annivenaries. This is the 
very day on which the Passion Week be¬ 
gan. The sixth day of this holy week is 
that which turned its coiisrioiis light from 
the agonies of an expiiing Saviour, and on 
the same day that we praise God for the 
resurrection of onr Lord and Master, dul 
He burst the bonds of death, and rise tri- 
umptiant over the tomb. ]l^glitecn cen¬ 
turies have rolled away aince that resur¬ 
rection confirmed hope, and that precious 
death purchased salvation: still each re- 
volviag year beholds them brought more 
sensibly before tbe worshipper, and ao- 
leniiiized witli wanner devotion as the 
time of their completion returns. Nor i» 
it a trivial additon to the deep and solemn 
interest that mingles with such settled pe¬ 
riods of religious service to reflect, that 
by their institution, the whole Christian 
world, or nearly the whole Christian world, 
is at one and the same hour engaged in 
the delightful office of returning tltaaks to 
God for the nnntterable beoeflta of man’s 
redemption. Distant from each other in 
space, tbe members of the visible Ctiardi 
are thus united in spirit and in feeling. 
Qiililren of one mighty family they attest 
and verify their high descent, by celebra¬ 
ting* to fye latest generations, the sacred 
epochs their history* A htoutiflil 
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ture* II blest anticlpition of that more 
glorioas and unbroken harmonj, in which, 
we trust hereafter, to be joined with 
* numbers without number,* of glorified 
spirits, and * just men made perfect.* ”— 
P.6. 

It is of high importance to Chris¬ 
tians individually, as well as in their 
social capacity as members of the 
Church of Christ, that there should 
be a rotation and cycle of ecclesi¬ 
astical offices, that the distinguish¬ 
ing doctrines of our religion may 
be placed each in its proper light, 
and that those which are of the 
more importance may receive the 
more earnest attention. For this 
purpose, »nd upon this principle, 
the services of the Church of Eng¬ 
land are admirably constructed and 
arranged. The beuefits of revela¬ 
tion, the necessity of circumspec¬ 
tion, and self denial and serious 
preparation for religious solemni¬ 
ties, the method of our redemption, 
the certainty of our resurrection, 
the elevation of our affections, and 
tlie promises of spiritual assistance, 
are successively set forth in the ce¬ 
lebration of Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lent, the Passion Week, Easter, 
Ascension Day, and Whitsuntide, 
while the intervals of these seasons 
are filled up with collects, epistles, 
and gospels, more or less connected 
with the principal doctrine, which 
it is intended to enforce. The pur¬ 
poses of these ecclesiastical festi¬ 
vals will not be overlooked even in 
rural districts, ay[ien the Lenten sea¬ 
son may be improved in directing 
the thoughts to him who giveth seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater, 
while in the metropolis the career 
of giddiness and folly may be power¬ 
fully arrested by. the proper appli¬ 
cation of the same season, as was 
seen in a very critical period, by the 
powerful impression which waa pro¬ 
duced by the Lectures of Bishop 
Porteus. 

Ill the Episcopal Church of the 
northern metropolis there is the 
most reverent celebration of these 
holy seasons. The episcopal con¬ 


gregations in Edinbdrgli generally 
consist of the higher and the educated 
classes of society, and are bound to¬ 
gether by a communion of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal principles, of the truth of which 
they themselves have been convinced, 
or which they have inherited from fa¬ 
thers, who have shewn no common 
zeal and fortitude in maintaining 
them. In these congregations the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent 
are occupied in completing the in¬ 
struction of the Catechumens, and 
in qualifying them for the Confirma¬ 
tion which is usually adminbtered 
on the Saturday before the Passion 
Week; and thus is at the same 
time carried on a preparation for 
the first communion^ which can 
hardly fail of the best eflect. To 
these ordinary exertions the Bishop 
has for one and another year added 
a Lecture on the several days of 
the Passion Week; and although it 
is a painsiil necessity which has 
obliged him to discontinue those 
Lectures, in the interest which he 
takes for the improvement of his 
congregation, he has made them 
public, and permitted others to 
partake with them of the benefit of 
his instructions. 

** To display the benefits which Chris¬ 
tian meditation may derive from one of 
the most wise and pioiu institutions of 
our Churrh; to touch the heart by guid¬ 
ing its views to the most sublime and inte¬ 
resting of all subjects, and to inflnenee 
the conduct of my hearers by holding up 
to them the most perfect of all exam¬ 
ples, formed the original purpose of the 
following Lectures. They were compo¬ 
sed for tlie use of the congregation to 
which they were delivered, and I did not 
at first Contemplate any wider circniation 
for them. But the illness which prevents 
my wonted discharge of the offices of this 
holy season has suggested the propriety 
of doing sonietliing to testifiy my earnest 
desire of being nseful to those whose re¬ 
ligious iostruetion is at once my duty and 
my delight. In the hours of sutferiug and 
sickness, with which it has pleased God to 
visit roe, I would not willingly nty;leet 
their most important interests. As a ma- 
nnal for the Pamon .Week, tliese Leetares 
may prove of advaatage te then. Their 
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penud nuqr be advantageous to all whose 
mincb it sltoll direct to tlie closer study of 
thyse luysteriousy and affecting topics, 
which are connected with the redemption 
of mankind. Nothing can be finally iise- 
leso which tends to animate our devotion, 
to increase our gratitude, and to confirm 
our humility.” P. vi. 

i'he subject of these ].eutures, 
the purpose for which they were 
composed, and the circumstances 
under which they nre offered to the 
public, all coinliiiic in exciting a 
strong interest in their behalf. Who¬ 
ever has seriously considered the se¬ 
veral passages of the New Testament, 
selected in our Church for the service 
of the Pa.s5ioa Week, must know that 
they comprehend all the various de¬ 
tails of that most affecting and in¬ 
teresting history of the cross and 
passion of our Lord. It is the pur¬ 
pose of Bishop Sandford to arrange 
these several details in a methodi* 
cal and harmonious narrative, and 
to intersperse such reflections, whe¬ 
ther practical or expository, as may 
tend to improve the understanding 
and to mend the heart in the con- 
teiiiplatioii of them. The Lectures 
arc cuiistruclcd in coiifonuity with 
** the llariuoiiy of the Passion 
Week,” in Doctor Hales’s Analysis 
of Chronology, which is preffxed to 
the volume, and appears to have 
been circulated among the congre¬ 
gation, at the time of their deli¬ 
very. ** The History of the Passion 
Week,” arranged principally from 
Doctor White's Diatessaron, is an¬ 
nexed, and the Bishop has ** rea¬ 
son to believe that this portion of 
the work will be useful and accept¬ 
able to many of his readers^” 

There are seven discourses in the 
Volume which were preached in the 
several days of the Passion Week, 
commencing with the Sunday before 
Buster, and ending with Easter-eve. 
The Lectures are not, however, oc¬ 
cupied with the peculiar events, as 
they happened on each succeeding 
day of the week, for it will be ob¬ 
vious to any one who considers the 
scriptural history of this period, 
**that the three days subsequent to 
Remembrancer, No. ao. 


the Tuesday in Passion Week far» 
nisli many more subjects of con¬ 
templation, than the three first days 
of the week." The events of the 
three first days are therefore com¬ 
prehended in the first Lecture. The 
second Lecture embraces the his¬ 
tory of the fourth day or the Wed¬ 
nesday of the Passion Week, and 
the discourses which our Lord deli¬ 
vered upon that day. The third 
Lecture is devoted to the early part 
of the fifth day, or Thursday, and 
especially to the celebration of the 
Passover, the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the delivery of 
the new commandment of mutual 
love. In the fourth Lecture are 
considered the discourse of our 
Lord with his disciples as he passed 
to the Mount of Olives, and his 
intercession (John xvii.) delivered on 
the last awful night, which closed 
the fifth day of the Passion Week. 
The fifth Lecture follows up the oc¬ 
currences of the same night; our 
Lord’s agony in the garden, his ap¬ 
prehension through the treachery of 
Judas, his accusation before Annas 
ami Caiaphas, the. denial and re¬ 
pentance of Peter, and the exem¬ 
plary patience of our Lord under the 
contradiction of sinners. The sixth 
Lecture enters into the proper events 
of the day, Good Friday; the ac¬ 
cusation of our Lord before Pilate, 
the conduct of Pilate, the fate of 
Iscariot, the crucifixion of our Lord, 
with all its circumstances of pain, 
and grief, and woe. The seventh 
Lecture on £aster-eve, derives from 
the method of our Lorfl's death and 
burial, proof illustrative and corro¬ 
borative of his resurrection. 

The substance of these Lectures 
might have been anticipated from 
the title without this summary of 
their contents, but to this brief view 
of the order and occasion of the 
publication, it will be proper to add 
some specimens of the execution. 
The general style of the matter and 
the manner mav be easily conjec¬ 
tured from the character ot the con¬ 
gregation for whose use they were 
Zx 
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ori^ally prepared. Thev are plain 
and unembarrassed, for tlie hearers 
were young: they are at the same 
time elegant in the language and al¬ 
lusions, for the hearers were accom. 
lished; and they abound with re- 
eetions calculated to interest the 
attention, and confirm the faith, 
and exalt the piety both of those 
who hcani, and of those who shall 
read them. 

It is a principal purpose of these 
Lectures to methodize the history 
of our Lord at this awful period, 
and especially to trace the order and 
connection of his Discourses, and 
to throw new light upon them, by 
pointing out the circumstances to 
which he may be supposed to have 
alluded. It is thus that his words 
concerning the admission of the 
Gentiles into the house of prayer, 
receive increased force, from ascer¬ 
taining the spot upon which they 
they were delivered, and the autho¬ 
rity with which he acted. 

Having prononneed this sentence on 
the barren tree, Jesus proceeded to the 
city, and entering the Temple a second 
time, cast out tliose who polluted the outer 
cottif with thi^r traffic, most indecently 
carried on within its sacred walls. This 
action was performed by our Lord as a 
Prophet. It was a significant token that 
the Gentiles, to the proselytes from whom 
tliis conrt was appropriated, were here¬ 
after to be admitted to an cqiidl partici¬ 
pation of Uie Divine favour withtiic chosen 
people. ** My house shall be called of all 
nations the house of prayer.” Signilieaiit 
actions were often used by the prophets 
under the law: and il has been well ob¬ 
served that the chief priests and rulers 
nmst have considered onr Saviour's casting 
the boyers and sellers out of the Temple 
in this light, and therefore made ao resist¬ 
ance to him, although highly displeased at 
the evident purpose of his action, and at 
his influence with the people. In the 
present instance, Jesns was pleased, as St. 
Matthew relates, to produce firons tUi the 
incontrovertible evidence of his prophetic 
miarion by healing '* many blind and lame 
wbo wore brought to him in the Temple 
anfl it to to be remarked that this second 
exertion of his authority was accompa¬ 
nied with severe rebukes, uttered in the 
language of Isaiah, of which he asserted 
flw aocempitofament hi liimself. Here was 


a direct affimntion of hto claim to the 
character .of the Messiah: an assertion 
repeated by him in another quotation frotii 
Holy Scripture, when the cluef priests and 
scribes, oi^nded at the acclamations of the 
children, vented their spleen in the qnes- 
lion, * Hearest tlion what these say ?’ and 
he replied by referring them to the eighth 
Psalm, which we have the authority of St. 
Paul for considering as a prediction of the 
Christ." P. tJl. 

It was the peculiar practice of our 
Lord to driiw his instructions from 
the subject before him, and the cir¬ 
cumstances under which he foretold 
the fall of Jerusalem are exhibited by 
Dishop Sandford in that manner of 
comimsition which is the distinguish¬ 
ing character of Livy, and has been 
properly called graphic ; or painting 
by words, which they who read may 
imagine themselves to be present 
at the scene which is placed before 
them. 

“ As Jesns proceeded to the Mount of 
Olives, on his return to Betiiaiiy, he paused, 
and from that commanding situation sur¬ 
veyed the pride and glory of the Jews. 
The Temple lay beneath him : his faithful 
followers yet iininstructed in the real nature 
of their master's kinirdom, and probably 
in their thnnglits contemplating a time, 
when under liis dominion Jerusalem should 
he mistress of the world and this its holy 
ornament, the wonder of every eye, with 
exultation'pointed to the edifice: * Master, 
sec what niaiiuer of stonp.s and hat build¬ 
ings are here I' was the natural effiihion of 
a patriotic delight, and Jesus said unto 
them, See yc ail these things? Verily I 
say unto you, there shall not be left here 
one stone npon another, which shall not 
be thrown down! Alarmed at a denuncia¬ 
tion so awful in its language, and so fatal 
to the hopes which they nourislied, the 
disciples pressed for further information. 

* Tell ov when shall Uiese things be, and 
what shall be the signs of thy coming and 
of die end of the world.' ” P. 48. 

There was a peculiarity ia the 
choice of the time selected for the 
delivery of these predictions, which 
cannot be reconciled with any no¬ 
tions of human policy and address, 
and which indirectly proves the di¬ 
vine origin and authority of our faith* 

“ * Never man spake like this man.’ It 
if very common in eonmerating the prooto 
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of tho crAibOity of the Goapel to recount 
the persecatione of worldly power, which 
Buailed the uew religion, aud to argue its 
trutli and divine origin from its success 
in the face of every difficulty, and by the 
nse of instruments appaienlly dtspropor* 
tinned to the great effects they wrought, and 
entirely different from such as would have 
been selected for the ]»uiposr by the wis¬ 
dom or policy of man. Peiinit me to re¬ 
mark that a similar conclusion may he 
drawn respecting the character and preten¬ 
sions of our Blessed Saviour from the na¬ 
ture of the predictions, which we are 
here contemplating. In these picdictions 
he * spake not as man ever bpake.' There 
is a discrepancy in all he said from what 
might have been tlie course of any nieiu 
human policy, that betokens in a striking 
iiiatincr * the spirit which was in him.' 
His conduct in this instance is totally un¬ 
like tiie conduct of ‘ tlie children of tins 
generation.’ At the moment wlieii his 
disciples were exalting in the splendour of 
their ril> did he iorewaru them ofitsdow’ii- 
fiill. While their hearts, we know, were 
anxious to hear of the restoration of tlio 
kingdom ■> Israel, he iHscoursed to tliem 
of approaching pcisf'cutioii j hade them pic- 
pare themselves tor obloi]ny, and hatred, 
and death fur Ins name’s sake; and instead 
of proniisiiig them earthly dihtmctioii and 
felicity, told them that the disciple was 
not above his master, and that as the world 
hated him, so would it hate and endeavour 
to destroy all tiiat bare Ins name. These 
considerations must arise in the mind on 
reading tlie account hufore us, and they 
well deseivc evciy attention, as tending in 
the most efficient manner to confirm oiir 
faitli in onr holy religion. The Christian 
Church IS not the woik of man ; and every 
proof that it is not so, slicngthens our con¬ 
fidence in tlie Kecleenier’s promise that 
* be will be with that Church to the end 
of the world, and that the gales of hell 
shall not prevail against it.' Let me re¬ 
quest you to pursue this subject in your 
private meditations.” P. .53. 

• 

The minds of the disciples were 
not however at the time prepared 
to appreciate the manner of our 
Lord; and it is to the irritation 
which his predictions at this time 
produced, that Bishop Saiidford im. 
putes the offence which they all 
agreed in expressing, when our 
Lord’s body was a second time 
anointed. 

" From tbs sceae of thb Mlemn con* 


fcrcnce with bis disciples, our Lord passed 
on to Bethany for tlie last time, and was 
received in the lioiisc of Simon, a man of 
coiibiderahle wealth and importance, whom 
Jesus, as I think cannot be doubted, had 
formerly recovered from that loathsome 
and ignomininiii disease, the leprosy: and 
who had chosen, it would appear, to re¬ 
tain the appellation of the leper,as a mark 
of Ills gratitude, and of ids rcmcinbiaiicc 
of the state from which our Lord's com¬ 
passion had relieved him. At the house 
of Simon a tribute of respect similar to 
that wliicli lie had icceivcd on tlie first 
niglit of the week, from the sister of Lazarus, 
was paid Inin by a woman evidently of rank 
and consequence, who came with an ala¬ 
baster box of ointment of spikeiiaid, very 
pierions, and hiake the box and poured it 
on Ins head. Hei c the objection in which 
Judas Iscariot was formerly singular, was 
joined ill by the icst of the disciples: a 
cii'ciimstaiu'c that arose pcitiaps fi-oni the. 
stab' of irritation in which tiicir minds 
were left by the late piedictious of their 
Master, and the disappointment of all 
their worldly hopes, not yet exchanged 
for nobler views. Such is the only ground 
on winch wo can account for tlicir acqui¬ 
escence in an ob«orvation that had before 
calletl forth the icproof of Christ to Judas. 
Mortified pnde and discontented feeling 
made them offended at wliat must other¬ 
wise have gratified them as a mark of ho¬ 
mage to their Lord. In tliis case Jesiis 
rebuked them witli peculiar empbasis, 
adding that this act of the woman sliould 
be lecorded as a iiicinnrial of her, where- 
ever tlie Gospel should be preached : and 
as beture, asserting that the ointment was 
prepaiod for Ins omhaluiineiil. * She 
hath anointed beforehand to the burying.”' 
P.05. 

Ill the third Lecture a succinct 
description of tlie Jewish method 
of celebrating the Passover is ex¬ 
tracted from Dr. Hale's Analysis, 
and applied to illustrate the circum¬ 
stances under which the Lord’s Sap¬ 
per was instituted, and made^ to^ 
assist in arranging the transactions 
of that momentous period, and es¬ 
pecially the conduct of the traitor 
Judas. In noticing the words of 
our Lord’s assurance to the falling 
Peter, ** I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith £kil not, and when thou art 
converted, stren^hen thy .brethren,’* 
the Bishop tames occasion to re¬ 
mark* upon the peculiar benevolence 
zz2 
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and affectionate tendernees implied 
in this admonition, 

" This Is an affecting passage. Was onr 
self-confidcnce repressed with so mncli 
benevolence and tenderness I How is 
Petert transgression noticed ? By an alia* 
sion to his recovery from his fall, by pre« 
scribing his duty, when he should have re- 
tnmed to his fidelity I How is the weak¬ 
ness of mind, the fiiilnre of courage, which 
would occasion his guilt, described ? By 
assuring him of the powerful intercession 
that was offered tor him at the throne of 
grace, that he might not utterly fiiil, and 
offend, by the Master whom he was so 
soon to deny. The more we consider 
these few words of Jesus Christ, the more 
shall we be penetrated with a sense of the 
unutterable goodness from which they pro¬ 
ceeded." P. C6. 

The propriety of our Lord’s allu. 
sions, the pregnancy of his doctrine, 
and his manner of drawing instruc¬ 
tion from existing circumstances, 
can never be perfectly apprehended 
without attending to the scenery, 
in which they were delivered, anti 
which is therefore frequently exhi¬ 
bited by Bishop Sandford: nor while 
their primary force and meaning are 
thus ascertained, is the preacher in¬ 
different in thehr application and 
improvement to those whom he ad¬ 
dresses. The Discourse in which 
our Lord calls himself the Vine, and 
the disciples the Branches, John xv. 
xvi. is thus appropriated to the 
vineyards which skirted the Monnt 
of Olives: a scene which affords 
an easy and natural solution to the 
principal figures of this important 
allegory. The conclusion of the 
Discourse, in which our Lord enters 
into an explanation of his words with 
his disciples, is connected and ex¬ 
plained in a concise and judicious 
, paraphrase. 

** With all openneu and candour he 
again reminded them of the perils they were 
to encounter, but at the same time added) 
that the recompence of fidelity to their 
charge would abundantly repay them in a 
better world. For a little while, be said, 
they should not see him, when he departed 
from the earth; but in a little while, even 
in the short space of three days, be would 
be with tfaemlBgain ibr uscason. His ex- 
pressknis wen mysterious and obscure to 


his disdples, but he eondNcended to ex¬ 
plain them, and when in distinct terms he 
continued; * T came forth from tlie Father 
and came into the world; again I leave 
the world and go to the Fatherthe truth 
flashed upon their minds, and in joyful 
conviction they exclaimed, * Lo ! now 
sprakest thon plainly and speakest no pro¬ 
verb ; by this we believe that thon comest 
forth from God.* Jesns answered them; 

* Do ye now believe?’ suggesting that 
enough Imd been done before to convince 
them; and then with eqnal and iinspeak- 
able wisdom and benignity, he concluded 
this affectionate address to them by a cau¬ 
tion and consolation: * Behold the hour 
cometli, is even at hand,’ when this your 
confidence will be tried, and for the mo¬ 
ment will give way to the sudden alarm, 
that shall assail you, ‘ and ye shall be scat¬ 
tered every one to his own, and leave me 
alone.’ But yoiirfailnre will be recovered; 
yon will rctnrn to yonr allegiance and 
yonr duty: and then remember my part¬ 
ing admonition, for * these tliingR have 1 
spoken that in me ye might have peace. 
In the world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.’" P. 91. 

Of Ihe sublime and affecting in¬ 
tercession which followed this last 
discourse of our Lord, of that inter¬ 
cession, which contains the easiest 
words and the deepest sense of all 
the Scriptures; there is a clear 
analysis, accompanied by a])propri- 
atc observations on its principal 
divisions, and concluding with re¬ 
marks which in these da^s of jea¬ 
lousy, and anger, and schism, are 
worthy to command attention by 
their importance and truth, aod to 
promote kind aifections among bre¬ 
thren by the amiable spirit which 
they breathe of genuine candour 
and moderation. 

I viould add a few observations on 
tliat portion of the prayer which Christ 
allots to fntnre believers. * Neither pray 
I for tliese (the Apostles) alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me 
tlirongli their word.’ The main subject of 
this intercession is, that Christians may 
iinifonnly and zealoosly obey the *new 
commandment’ and live in candid unani¬ 
mity and affection with each otlier. This 
unity it is to be remarked, is to be exem¬ 
plified by conduct from the external traits 
of wliicb the observer can judge, since it 
is treated by onr Lord as an evidence of 
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Ilie tnidi of the Goapel—ttmt mankind 
may nnderstand his mission as really di¬ 
vine. We are aware how fiiliy Uiis prayer 
was accomplished in tlie first days of the 
Chnrcb, when her heathen adversaries 
conld exclaim witlt admiration, * How 
these Christians love one another!’ There 
existed not then those deplorable divisions, 
whicii unliappily characterize the Ciiristian 
world at present. At present might it be 
remarked, says a recent writer, * How 
these Christians are disunited.’ While we 
lament the prtyudices and the passions, 
that have thus mingled themselves with 
the pursuit and enquiry after truth; while 
wc confess with shame that Christianity, 
does not indeed discover that appearance, 
which would accord with this most solemn 
supplication of the Redeemer himself; 
while as oiir profession requires of iis, we 
presume not to condemn those who walk 
not in the same patii with ourselves, let us 
at the same time beware of contracting 
that spirit of iudifiercnce to religious unity 
which under the abnsed names of libeiality 
and charity is one of the most mischievous 
enemies of our progress towards perfec¬ 
tion. 'I'liat is no matter of indifference 
for wiiirh our Saviour supplicated heaven 
in the last and most solemn night, even 
the night in which he was betrayed. If 
(iod has pleased, that wc should be esta¬ 
blished in that way which patience and 
canciid investigation shall have led us hum¬ 
bly to believe the right, duty enjoins us to 
*liold fast our profession witiioiit wavering,’ 
but without presumption. Divisions among 
brethren we must not estceiu of no import¬ 
ance, yet must so conduct ourselves as to 
recommend the opinions entertained by 
ourselves, not liy violence of assertion, 
but by tlic better evidence of cliarity and 
piety and holiness of life. Thus shall we 
best evince our zeal in the cause of truth 
and Christian union: tiins best display our 
love and obedience to tliat Redeemer who 
by tiie inestimable sacrifice of himself lias 
purchased us to love and to good works.” 
P. 98. 

As these lectures are intended as 
u manual rather than as a work of 
deep theology, the author naturally 
avoids the discussion of curious 
questions, of which a cursory re¬ 
view will always perplex the faith 
rather than inform the understand¬ 
ing, and holds up the sublime mys¬ 
teries of our religion as lessons from 
which wc may learn to believe in all 
humbleness of mind, to be con¬ 
scious that our faculties arc limited. 


and to lay a restraint upon a pro¬ 
fane and dangerous curiosity. Of this 
mysterious nature were the agonies 
of our Saviour in the garden, those 
agonies which were properly called 
ayrawToi xowvi x«it ffaaam, sorrows and 
sufferings that pass the knowledge 
of man; and in dwelling upon these 
inconceivable, these inexpressible 
woes, the Bishop proceeds with 
pious caution, with diffidence in hb 
own powers, with deference to the 
only authority, holding the judg¬ 
ment in suspeuce, and not pretend¬ 
ing to wisdom beyond that which is 
written. The example of our Sa¬ 
viour’s resignation dues not require 
the same hesitation, and is placed 
in its proper light. 

** But whatever were the peculiar sor¬ 
rows of that agony, by whomsoever in¬ 
flicted, or however aggravated, until the 
torture of liis mind forced from bis sacred 
body the dreadful and almost supernatural 
tokens of intense and indescribable anguish 
witliiu; whatever these might be, not leas 
conspictions and still more instructive, was 
his patient and invincible resignation to 
the will of his heavenly Father. * Not 
my will, blit thine be done.’ Donbtless 
iny brethren here is an example, that we 
should follow the steps of our most holy 
Master. Here is a lesson wliich we can un¬ 
derstand, and which wc ninst pray to that 
God, whose angel strengthened the suffer¬ 
ing Jesus to give us grace to practise. 
Amidst the vicUsitiidcs and dangers of this 
mortal condition, wc must all of us ex¬ 
pect to be called, as he who disposes of 
our lives shall think most fit, to trial and 
to suffering,—pains of body or aflUction 
of mind. Wc are in this world, heirs of 
our fiither .4dam, joint heirs with our bre¬ 
thren of the same nature, of the physical 
and moral evils, which sin brought into it. 
In the next world we trust tliroiigh Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, to be admitted as heirs 
of the second Adam, and joint inheritors 
with Him who humbletb himself to call us 
brethren to a state, wlierc evil hath no 
place. But in tlie present life we must 
have tribulation, the universal doom of 
man; and He who hath borne it for ns, 
hath thereby instructed ns how to bear it 
for ourselves. His resignation was not 
ifuensibility. It was a willing obedience 
to the will of His heavenly Father: and 
such must be ours. He felt tlie trial bat 
be mastered it: and we with so affecting 
an example before ns, most likewise strive 
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■gaipit ttie impnbe of oar fiail and mortal 
temper, assured that the endeavour for 
his sake will not be fruitless, and that 
from tlie Spirit which enables us to say 
like liim, * Not niy will but thine be done,’ 
we shall derive as lie did the strength to 
act our part in the fulfilment of that will.” 
P. 109. 

The fifth Lecture concludes with 
a remark, not new indeed, but most 
important to re-establish the faith of 
those, whose peace has been dis- 
torbed by the gratuitous but confi¬ 
dent assertion of the Unitarians that 
our Lord never declared his own 
divinity. 

** I concluded my last Lecture witli a 
remark on the attestation furnished by our 
Lord’s language in his prayer of interces¬ 
sion to the doctrine of his own prc-exist- 
ence and divinity. 1 shall conclude, at 
present, with a uniilar observation. The 
high priest in the most solemn form of 
adjuration, adied him and said unto him, 

* Art thou the Christ the Son of the JSIes- 
sed ? And Jesus said, 1 am—and ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.’ JFor this declaratim the coiui- 
cil convicted him of blasphemy, and con¬ 
demned him to death. Our blessed Lord 
and Saviour sealed the doctrine witli ius 
own most precious blood. He was the 
first martyr to its truth.” P, 186. 

The vacillating conduct of Pilate 
occupies the principul place in the 
sixth Lecture (on Good Friday) and 
the several passions with which lie 
was agitated, and over all of which 
self-interest eventually prevailed, 
are delineated with the clearest dis¬ 
crimination of the sentiments, which 
he would entertain, and the conduct 
he would wish to observe as a Ro¬ 
man, and of the accommodation of 
his natural manners and sentiments 
to the prejudices and practices of 
the Jews, and especially to the 
charges of blasphemy and sedition, 
which the Jews imputed to our Lord. 
This Lecture shews the advanti^es 
which classical learning may contri¬ 
bute to the illustration of Christian 
truth.' 

In the last Lecture it is shewn, 
that our Lord did actually expire 
upon the cross, and that such ex¬ 


traordinary care was taken of the 
body after the crucifixion, as leaves 
no doubt of its identity, at the time 
of the resurrection. In the conclu¬ 
sion is a remark on the distinguish¬ 
ing plainness of the Evangelical nar¬ 
ration, which may be applied to the 
regulation of our afiections in the 
pursuit and investigation of the 
truth. 

** It is one of the most striking charac¬ 
teristics of the sacred historians, that 
while they relate his actions and his dis¬ 
courses, such * as never man spake,* none 
of those exclamations of wonder, admira¬ 
tion, and uffection escape them, to which, 
as we read, we are impatient to give ut¬ 
terance. Tills simpliciry of narration is a 
conviiieing mui k of truth, csjiecially when 
combined with the niispeakabtc excellence 
nnd wisdom of JeMis, such as no liiiniaii 
powers however eiiltivatcd, could invent, 
and far less the humble fishermen of (lali- 
lee. Rut doth it not iiistriiet us likewise 
to read in bninility and sileiiee, to forbear 
the attempt to enlarge on snbipcls, wbieli 
the heart indeed must feel, bill viliieli the 
tongue of man is iiiierinal woi tliily to ex¬ 
press." P, J78. 

The contents of this volume are 
properly adapted to call forth the 
solemn meditations of the Passion 
Week, but to the true Christian the 
theme is always interesting; to him 
it is always satisfactory to dwell on 
the peculiarities which deiiioiistrate 
Him that came from God, to study 
the digested history of his suiler- 
ings for the redemption of mankind, 
and to contemplate the high and 
holy example, which he hath left, 
that we may follow his steps. In 
the writings of Bishop Sandford re¬ 
ligion is always put in an amiable 
anti captivating form: and in this 
volume the reader will be more and 
more persuatied to love the Lord 
for his goodness; his affections will 
be exalted by the spirit of unaffect¬ 
ed piety, which pervades all the 
Lectures, and his mind will be in¬ 
structed and his faitii established, 
by the perspicuity, with which both 
the history and the discourses of 
oor Lord are harmonized, and by 
the clear judgment and unpretend. 

2 
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ing wisdom, widi which various pas¬ 
sages of Scripture are illustrated 
and explained. But the great ad- 
vantt^e will be to fix his thoughts 
upon the chief end and object of a 
Christian's meditatiojis, and if from 
these he shall arise with a melan¬ 
choly reflexion upon the, degeneracy 
of Christian practice, the Bishop's 
concluding admonition will recall 
his reflexions to his own improve¬ 
ment. 

** Sometimes when wc look aronnd ns 
in the world, we may be tempted to ask: 
Are tliese whom wc observe cngiossed by 
the pursuits of this generation, enslaved 
by the gain, the pleasures, or the honours 
of this fleeting day, arc tlieso aware, tliat 
they have been redeemed from sin and 
death not with contemptible things, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
Lamb without blemish and without spot ? 
Are tliey conscious that their vocation 
is to a state eternal and iiuiiiutable; tliat 
here tlicy are bound as strangers and pil¬ 
grims, to ‘ use present things with a due 
remembrance of their uncertain tenure,' 
and above all to ‘ abstain from carnal 
lusts,' from the corruptions of an evil 
world, ' that war against the soul.’ 

** My brethicii, lu as far as conscience 
may suggest, such a question to ourselves; 
we may have reason to fear that we are 
not walking worthy of the vocation, where- 
with we arc called. May the duties of 
this holy week, the contemplations in 
which it has engaged us, tlie ineflabic love 
and iiicrey whicli it has set befoi e us, even 
tlie love and mercy of * Christ crucified,’ 
awaken us if we have been betrayed into 
the slumber of carnal affections, and of car¬ 
nal lives! May the sense and memory of all 
that has been done fur us, by him, who 
* poured ont his soul unto death,’ that we 
might live,bc attended with such impressions 
on our hearts, that henceforward, in de¬ 
pendence upon our Redeemer, wc may 
endeavour to * walk not after the flesh 
bnt after the spirit;’ assured as we are 
that the great atonement has been offered, 
and the inestimable ransom paid for ns, 
and that * there if no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus.’ Then will 
neither my labour nor yonr attention have 
been bestowed in vain, and the sacred in- 
stittttiont of oar Cluirch will be recom¬ 
mended in the happiest way by die visible 
relbnhation and improvement of her mem¬ 
bers.' 


Review of the Ufe of Ankhiekop 
Saneroft, 

(concluded from p. 310.^ 

We quitted Archbishop Saneroft at 
the conclusion of that interview with 
King James, in which a declaration 
against the Prince of Orange was so 
earnestly requested on one side, 
and so steadily refused on the other. 
We are now to see him as steadily 
refusing to take the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to King William, and submit¬ 
ting to be deprived of his arch- 
bishoprick rather than consent to 
such a step. The motives which 
influenced his conduct, and the con¬ 
sequences to which it led, arc wor¬ 
thy of very serious and dispassionate 
conshleratiou. 

When London was left to iteelf 
by the first departure of King James, 
a meeting of peers, magistrates, and 
other eminent persons, was held at 
Guildhall, for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving the peace of the metropolis. 
Archbishop Saneroft attended this 
meeting; and the result of it was 
a declaration, signed by him and 
twenty-seven other spiritual and 
temporal peers, in which it was re¬ 
solved, that the departure of King 
James had disappointed their hopes 
of a free parliament; that they would 
apply to the Prince of Orange, who 
had undertaken " to rescue them 
with as little eifiision as possible of 
Christian blood, from the imminent 
dangers of popery ami slaveryand 
that they would do their utmost to 
assist him in his endeavours, and to 
preserve the peace of the cities of 
London and Westminster. The de¬ 
claration, it is to be observed, said 
nothing of conferring any authority 
upon the Prince; and a proposal 
made to that effect appears to have 
fallen to the ground without being 
seconded. His attendance at this 
meeting was the last public act in 
which Saneroft bore a part. He 
was well received by King Jaunes 
when that monarch was brought 
back from Feversham to Wliiteh^l; 
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wotboBoarednitibone 
of ^ first Icttessswbicli King James 
wrote after his arrival in Franoe. 
BOTihefs'is no reason to suppose 
"Uiai any oofrespqndence was kept 
.VP ifisl^eea them. The Archbishop 
apeqtod nothing so much as privacy 
and jretirment; he refused the chan- 
cellbrship of the University of Cam> 
bridge, which was vacant at this 
juncture by the death of the Duke 
ot Albemarle, and confined himself 
.’entirely to Uiunbeih. The follow¬ 
ing extracts will explain the manner 
in which his time was employed. 

" Doring all this period, the Arrlibi* 
shop, ^though he forbore to come for- 
utai^ in pnblic, or to take any steps which 
would pledge him to an opinion on the 
importer question of settling the govern¬ 
ment, was veiy anxiousiy employed in pri¬ 
vate in dbenssiug the subject, and thereby 
endeavouriug to come to a right decisioa. 
Amongst his papers * which now remain, 
written with his own hand, are full and 
copious statements of the arguments ad- 
dneed on all sides of the question; and 
from'the pains and labour manifestly be¬ 
stowed on collectiog and putting these 
together, we have die most convincing 
proof that he formed his ultimate judgment 
on no light view of the subject, aud not 
witliout a mature consideration of it in all 
its bearings. 

** One of the principal papers referred 
to, is entitled * 'fbe present State of the 
English Government considered.—January, 
16881.* A few extracts from this will 
give an interesting view of tlie manner in 
Vrfaidi be discussed the subject, and of the 
'Vflriin of It which principally struck him. 

• ' ^ It begins as follows: 

** < The Act—The kiog, by reason of 
some unhappy principles, opposite to the 
Kligion and interest of his peoide, acted 
contrary to those laws wherein the people 


See Tanneris M88.'particniar]y vol. 
469, which is almost entirely written with 
the Arehhfahop^ own band, and eontahts 
eopious disewaioBS respecting the settle¬ 
ment^ of the govemipent, the new oiSlhs, 
Jibe statute of prasmunire, and other simi- 
toWies.*’ 

f ** She Tiuiiner's MSS'. 459.1. The pa- 
ddnslMs of twenty-five pages, written 
in Sm AschbiBliop’s very ckwe-li^ writ- 
dqii>V 


e ate e m ed tllfelr.,g|rohMt..4•wlls(,4o^.b^^ 
and against rea»<m af stetOf.to thntdl^iree 
that, most people wished for aiiy m e an s to 
be relieved, a^jneoy onqpniqg^ aferoign 
force to invade England. Tbto anoeged- 
ing, all the people deserted the lung, some 
by joining with the foreign foree, ofiiem by 
sitting still, and wishing wril ,Ao the cetor- 
mation intended: and tlieking, haripg no 
power to resist, leaves Ae kingtom.wUh- 
ont uy provision tor carrying on tho go¬ 
vernment in his absence. By these means, 
the government is without a pilot. ^ The 
captain of the foreign torce, (in vrhoss toe 
virible power reris,) at the instance of the 
nobility, and some commoners, accepts the 
adminUtratioB of the pnblic afiairs, both 
military and civil, until a convention of tlie 
estates of the kingdom meet, to consider 
and resolve how to settle the government 
legally and securely. 

** * For this three ways are mentioned in 
disconrse. 

*' 1. * To declare the commander of the 
foreign force king, and solemnly to crown 
him. 

" S. * To set np the next heir of foe 
crown after the king's death and crown 
her; who, being the wife of the said com¬ 
mander, to will hereby have an interest in 
the condiict.of the government in her lig^t. 

3. * To declare the king, by reason of 
such bis principles, and ids resoluticms to 
act accordingly, incapable of the gnvern- 
mrjit, with which snch principles and reso¬ 
lutions are inconsistent and incompatiUe; 
and to declare the commander Costos 
Regni, who shall carry on the government 
in the king'b right and name. 

“ * I am clearly of opinion that the last 
way is the best, and that a settlement can. 
not be made so justifiable and lasting any 
other way.' ” Vol. I. p. 413. 

After having shewn the absurdity 
of contending that the government 
was dissolved by James’s misrule, and 
having observed that the Prince of 
Orange made no pretence to a right 
by conquest, and that our monarchy 
never was, or was thought to be, elec¬ 
tive, he startles us by the fullowmgde- 
claratioii, in answer to the-nrguipent 
firom abdication, and then proceeds to 
confirm hiaowfir view of the subjelbt. 

<* * How tor a prince may withdraw foom 
Ins government J up opjt.dispntll Iv.toe 
rules of toe civil lav^ pr by, tto .opjinidh of 
Qrotiqs—bat I, do n^tin epm- 

mon law of ^Snihnid, which b tpiaa|q,l)o> 



tw n n iw Mm; f»d 
liuf*‘ilw utaitM 


jiioMa »> joB^ y^ lfml 

list in tte^SwMfnd lUidt:^ 
ingi^ wlramin ihMe will ««tlilaly,y 
inMMiUy^ be n fiill retain. 1^ ^ 
in wfaleh the pabbe bcooMroe^f Un 
atantlir, flioaiAaiowiy. aira at hist Vtoli 


liyf'llw ibnwal 0m tit pen teeti e ifcn n d anb. 
jjiWhn, mmmtt hn aepanted w diaMved 
IftdmlMibBtiMMt wketaeever, meek lew 
bgr fiM Jddgb aot alane.''* Vol. 1. p. 418. 
««nllMn eomM to eooaider the Uiird 






qaed regimeil AngbB* and to ap> 
peHd 8 caMOi^ «lw ifadl cvry an the go> 
wMmant hi Me iHMN» and by Wi wthority.* 
*>if Im bem obeervedii* he nya* *4liat the 
paHHwit emaai^ w aadiontjr of tiic king, 
ahri Uenenmlntliegovemiient, are perfect 
nndehmiotfM; but life penon being bu- 
vnn and maftal, and not otherwiM piivi- 
lefOd 0mn die rest of mankind, ia •ut^t 
to ah the defeeti and fellings of it. He 
tmjf theiefbre, be incapable of dirreting 
the govermncnt, and dispendng the pnblie 
traamre, fee. either by absence, by uifeney, 
by lunacy, deliraey, or apathy, whether by 
nature or cunal infirmity, or, lastly, by 
some invincible piejudices of mind, eon> 
traeted and fixed by education and habit, 
wife unalterable resolubous supeiindoced, 
tn matters wholly inconsistent and incom¬ 
patible wife tiic lam, leligion, peace, add 
true pohey of the kingdom, lu all these 
eases (1 say) tiiere most be some one or 
mom persons appointed to supply such 
defect, uud vics^nsly to him, and I 9 his 
power and autliority, to direct public af- 
Airs. And this done, I say fhrther, that 
aU proceedings, authorities, eommhuons, 
pants, fee., bmed as foimerly, are legal 
and valid to all inteotv, aad the peoplels 
nllegiance is the same stiH, their oaths and 
obUptMUS no way thwart^.' 

** After considerlog the right offer pro¬ 
posed plans, he proceeds to the advantages 
or disadvaategas reuiting from feeni, end 
eondades with fee following axcelleut pas¬ 
sage, in wUrti, whatever may be thoaght 
uf Ms appliestion of fee pnadplc, he admi- 
lably lays down the prhieiple itsw, so va- 
Umlile in the jadgmeat of every sound 
statssmn snd amnilUt, that fee praotiee 
of what IS jost aad nght wdl always prove 
feu best pohey in the main hsac of events. 

** * Upan fen whole, having'compaind 
fea n a pudien t a of a u 

anstoe lUfal in pelat of Mgnrity, 1 tMak 
fee lattav of fen two U feu more Ami end 


it ie fe n en ly in rtb n u, too, what 

n. * • . A. •wr . • _ _• _ 


happens and easries them (ae for the asast 
part it dofe) beyond ok boMdo odud: hi 
jmti yet that aeeict vigour apAMiffeta 
of particular and pnvatc maunt iiyUfeilona 
biiiigs feem back again to Cha ttnuMfefe- 
dicnlar. And, whoever he ia fehflyaii to 
do in the pablic, mid sligbts th^eowMo- 
rations, preferring some pebtlctd erhamo 
before tinm, feall find bisbypofeeelafbilof 
flattery at fee fiist, of tmoblB in fee pm* 
eeeding, and of confusion at fee laat.' 

" Hie difiicnity of taking the oofe of 
allegiance to a nrw aoveieigu, dniii%'flM 
life-time of a fermer, evidently atruok Uni 
forribly at this period. In one phrt'liu 

mys, * There is a fiirflier difficiri^ in tUm 
way of a king da facto, which is not In fen 
way of a enstos, firom fee oaths of ali^^ 
anee, supremacy, and^fealty. For bow can 
be, who imth sworn* feat King Janies It. 
is the only lawfhl king of this realm^ or 
that he -will bear ftitb and true anegfeMcu 
to him, his heirs and snecessoss, tak* fefee 
oaths to an asarper? And, If he takei femn 

not, how can tliere be regular parUatwfe^ 
or officers, all being disabled feat donut 
take feemf But, so long as thugovafn- 
ment moves by fee king's anlliorlto and in 
his name, all those sacred ties, and eettled 
feims of proceedings are kept, and no aunfe 
coneeience bnrfeened with aaqr feing be 
needs scmple to undertaka.’** Vnl. 1 * 
p. 419. 

These are the principal pos n ages 
which Dr* D*Oylyhas aelegtedi^ 
the Archbishop’s MS.; and we take 
it for granted that he has pa^islunl 
ail that bears upon bia 
But an the foregoing eatractu onfe« 
tain the prinniples upon which Sife- 
croft did not aet, it is to be rMfeltfid , 
that his pm>8m do not fuifimlli.feA: 
stateoMfet of the atriieler 


From th« time of Ilia iafe a u a ijfevp- 


all, It Is a great tmdi, 

«f «my indmdnal person is 
LlMombeMladss urYida of 


„ fepanpilen nf a f s an i at 
Hlhlp >Ht, and ftoi, and 
BBfelltBftAMCBil. No. 80. 


%bops tb llie afetttiMr pf fife fefe* 
yentiem srliieli nnllad WWkflt to Ifea 
timma, them is feSfeiug iibi|wfiiide 
oMmaca Of aoii-fMnfefenr 
seen in San^ft'V cfeMMioii ton Ilf 
8A 





atKtfitteiitp bv whkib M iMras induced 
to •Mm 

TBirt']tim»rhtunit<i(heirf 
IS tildbili it is n6% 

admits 

the ittcf; ^ he seems to make the 
ofldl^xi# aMra^nce to James the (treat 
^torie iU Witch his tiero stumbled. 

^ I4fi^ed» however, (Life of 
K^timurelt, (i* ^Id.) that ArctlT* 
Dira^ Sandrdft’s Selitiments as to 

communion appear to have 
beeh exactly the same as those of 
m. Kettlelrell:” and considering 
boW clot(el 5 r ecClesiasticial and civil 
priUcipIcS wete fheh connected, ]|>o- 
sitive drobf td the contrary would 
atone M able to convince us tliat 
Saiicrou did not acquiesce in all 
the doctrines of the non>jurors.—^ 
Those doctrines are cxplicHh set 
f(^h ta the Works of KeUteWell and 
Khhh; kpd if thC^ are not to be 
fdddd in the ArchbishopN own hand 
wiling, kn exposition of them fiom 
thebe authors might have been ad van- 
tsgeontly introduced into the work 
bmdre us. We more especially re- 
thh oritl^Bioli, because we agree 
tfltb fW. ti'Oyly in the general View 
drhieii he takes, both ol the nieiiis 
and the errors of Saiicroft; aud we 
think that he might have shewn, 
without swerving in the least from 
his principles, thaWthe tenets of the 
original non-jurors liave been mdeh 
misrepresented; and that they, by 
ho" hie^s, debetve the degrading 
ejtfthetii With which Uie zeal add the 
ijroorSiice of modem whiggism com- 
^e* lo overdllelm them. The fol- 
loWiifg passage codtditts the sub- 
stkdee of Dr. O'^OyK's sebtimehts 
upon Skhci'Oft’h inconiistcncy. 

, 1 l#wap* «•* *^} b ^ "»»* 

W ,«liWk that he was 

seuic WAaia lesa us jo snptHMe nut 
snhSIV, If h^this Itipoted TtiddKii^iietf'l^ 
jaiSnt a wmeer hMfcUmt ctoiiehi 11 to tile 
Msna of the fBsat otfuai^ >1 'whieb thi 



" TheaiMt BrobeUS supnoSlfioa is saw 

-■<0-0^ II 1-* a - j - " JLas'l^^ -^-L. 
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dace, witteevtahiy net MSiBW-ltr n anWyy 
mail undor the eoateMg views wHMh 
picaeaumi tbemaelveatobisfiiied^hareaHjf 
coidd not MrtUfy hiuiaclf «s to die cpenp 
WMch, on the wbele, was biat^ and, Miero> 
fbre, abstained ftom taking any part at i41> 
On thd one hand, Ms long ex^rleade bi 
lameal bigoted temper, and of the Mi- 
possibility relyhig on hh p t o ihWn s end 
assannSea in matters where his rellgieii 
was concerned, mnst have excited hi Mna 
latent conviction that no real aaeuHtp 
could be afforded to tlie hberties of the 
subject, and to the Protestant Cinireh, 
WbrtS an opening was left for bis resSinp- 
tithi of the goremmoit. On the dMiw 
haad, Im atrong feeling of that laenarrhl 
indefeawble right to the throne, nml MS 
fixed conseientiona daterminetion not to 
ti ansfer Ins allegiance to anotlier, prevented 
his acquiescing in the measiire ot hn total 
exclusion, without which he «till felt that 
nothing ^ectnal would be done. As to 
the n^on which, as we hive seem he in 
common with others privately enterinned, 
ot declaring the king incapable of reigning 
on acroiint of his mvincible pr^ndiocs^ 
and therefore appomting a person to govern 
in his hame, lie must soon have seen die 
nnmeions objections to soch a step. Fbr 
what donid tins haVe been, bnt to depose 
the king in tart, thongli not ih name, by 
fbrcilily depriving him of the government 
which belonged of right to Inm? Andwhaa 
an nnsettied ibnn of government w<mld 
thus have been set np. For ** the mvinct*. 
ble piejudices" which weie held to 4iii- 
qnalify James, mnst have Uisquahfied evciy 
Popish mccessor to the throrie, or eKe the 
same stiiiggle lor the nvil and tebgMras 
liberties of the kingdom wonld preMly 
have reriirred. Bat, if all PepBb sB««es> 
son to tile llironc had been made nominally 
kings, but disqnMified firom aedng peisoti- 
ally m the oflke on accoant of thinr inVm- 
cible prejndides, a most stiahge and ineon* 
ventent mode of admmfsteihqi the gaven- 
meat wonld have bcM mtrodneed. The 
Arcbbuliop’s clear and dtt e enn ng nnnd 
mast soon hato aaen the mnaefo ii g objen* 
tions to thfapiea, and It pwa pmhabfy his 
knowledge of these otgecdoafeh agd bb in- 
kbility to devise a batter tohnit or one more 
to Ms satiiAefien, wMen Itia 

fitfih tahihg any pnhiie part atjfl.'' Vof. I. 
P.43h 


In the couiieinpatioii rg- 

thk fA 
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jftair iiwaw «yi 4»miildi vm 

U^fiMoaM^ai^BQflitrtry. Move- 
iivwoim luive endangewd, if 
9«ll«tiBatfog^t the evailence of eft 
iUMditei^ inonerehy; eiuce et the 
dealfc of Mery regent, e new regent 
mnst have been elect^ by the par. 
Itemeot; and what wouul such* a 
gavemaMmt have been but a re- 
•pubiac? It HI remarkable enoi^fa 
t hatt bia plan originated with Bishop 
Bnimat, ht the days of Che exclusion 
bfifl; and he assures us that Charley 
Che Second had at one time deter¬ 
mined to consent to it. But the 
friends of She Duke of lionmoutb 
had other objectsdn \iew; and the 
project failed. Burnet, hi the pre¬ 
face to ** Some Sermons preachek on 
uoend Oeeasionst" lias adiuitt,^, 
Shat in the altered state of aliatrb 
his plw could no longer be de- 
feadecl; 'l|e might have added, that 
from the first it was a irimmitig 
half-measure, and fully deserved its 
fate. Dr. D*Oyly has also given a 
sudicient answer to Burnet’s mode 
of explaiuipg the Archbishop's con¬ 
duct: nothing was ever more unfair 
than to believe tliat the latter couUI 
be indifferent about events, in which 
he acted so remarkable a part. 
But we do not feci quite satisfied 
with the substitute proposed by the 
doctor. He supposes, that Saiicroft 
could not satisfy hinibelf as to the 
course which on that whole was best, 
and therefore abstaineil from taking 
any part at all: we should rather 
say that he did satisfy himself com- 
pletely, though not speedily, and 
that tlie decumd part which he took 
is a proof vf this fact. He had 
countenanced the plan of forcing 
king Jauveaito call a'parliament; add 
hi siyffolMg had renounced the strilit 
dbctKnlioftfun-resistauce. Andihia 
chfplaip, \Vlitirton, informs us, as 
DivD'OylyliUP not failed to qhserve, 
that Saacr^t*s subsequent refbaal 
to aokiioiii'ledEe Williapi and Mary, 
Whs ^hk nlifbtiilld to' tku persua- 



and of hw accaasioq to, u)ie tiifaM 
tiie Archbishop’a senfimci^. -Ai— 

■ wenUgreatfttiMa«j.uuddiwc— 
aacribad by Wharton Iq thq 
ence of bis brethcen on 
lUPy hfkve ^iten pqrw 
aoutcc, and parjtly pjfto frofn tha 
difficuUtes with u^qich hip odppat 
view of the question wap awround* 
ed. It is admitted pn w 
that he was uot aware of me nfij^tpr^ 
consequences ot King ftfr 

rival. He fpiuid that uipse punae- 
quences were viudkmted upon wffcy 
opposite grounds, and that none m 
them, when taken singly, were en¬ 
tirely satisfactory, .^le treaties 
were composed fo prove tiie 
of all cesistonce; and as' in yie^iog 
to the arguments which they con* 
tained he embraced the safe and 
suffering side, and conceived that 
he found an fusiurance to which the 
opposite party could nqt preten^, 
it is no reHcclion upon ^qe uiqmqry 
of flic Arciibbhoji, either gs p 
Christian, a subject, or a freeing, 
to believe that lie did adopt the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and 
that this is the true clue to his con¬ 
duct. And If it should b,e thought 
necessary at the prescut dgy, J|o 
offer an applogy .for ^uch puf^top- 
ahle tenets, the following considcca- 
tions may perhaps tend to prove 
tliat^he prufessioii of them was more 
reasonable than is generally i)na- 
giiied. 

In t|ie first place, the non-resisf- 
ance and passive obedience wliich 
were proclaimed by the uiigipai ftou- 
jurois, by no means form flif wfi- 
crous system whiph many men sup¬ 
pose; nor can it be doubted:? a 
nation wbiiffi eiiibra^ff wb^e'« 
tfiat doqtrine ^odt^br^rv^ 
happy and very ({pi; 
who carr^. tbefr# ftftti 0 fts<as fer cm 
any of hb coutciuperaricB,idt]^freaB(y 
admits, evdky oBiWlUi« ot 
hM Irihg'in trii 

tian 'Prudence, we are told, that 
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' Tf'r^r —I’tiAi”'-.®cl'4 

in ^yuui)on|jlmt|[^a ^v^tier an 1ii|^her 

po|][«r, pr ni^sfcyro'in an unlawful 
^lie following re> 
mai^l)^ l^j^aage is to be found in 
aii^er,|}^ of his works. 

^KHIe jUsBiI act I concave bas notbiug 
in ilH^f ^ MltVilefencei baviag uosocli 

att^fitj as> Mem to bear out and en¬ 
force itf citbcr from God or man. Not 
from God; for if bh law earries his antho- 
riiy 'Qiai wherein doth he ifispbiy bis an* 
thM^, if not in hfs hiwa,) what is against 
bid law as against bis autbori^. Nor from 
man^ for tho same reason of its being 
ngiiiMt hoiuan laws, which cariy their 
nottiority. But ttie autboi ity of the person 
is a liar to tills way of defence against our 
someigU. Add when the sovereign will 
do Mdi illegal arts, though ke kat no oh- 
j*ut^ himtelf thertin nor to 
wudb ms WKrigbtooiu or tliegal eommando 
ragffjf obligatorg and btfubng, yet because 
bo is SL person nniter whose authority and 
obqAepoo we all are, this will be the effect 
of tkom. Seeing subjects under govem- 
Mcnt can have no remedy bnt what keeps 
ibb order of geveniinent, and must be oon- 
Mst vridLso nmeh as keeping to that order 
alloats, tw God alter hit mind we can have 


no pidsont redress. And being his sulgectB 
wf ii^iotgo to arm against hun to defend 
or ri^nt jounglv^* And this is pMive 
obewnee. So tliat when <de irrefigiou 
or iB^gaHta *f ikt comotand exempu ns 
ooHgatiomiometivepei^ormamSf 
this anthonty of hb person doth notwith* 
standing lay on ns an obligation of keeping 
onder Ms obodienee, and makhiK no war* 
likt rasistaaca.* KsUlttcoWs Wotko, vM. 
su p.'ilSO. ” 


Kete it is admitted, that a subject 
ioficnrtdddaii to obey the illegal com* 
nfbida of a sovereign, under the 
penalty of being a partaker in his 
g;a)lt; fpid if all subjects were good 
^Jhastiaas, they would refuse to do 
an illagaL act, tbo«g4 they might 
submit it* illo^ ads done agaitut 
thbm. But the king, if none would 
^ey his iHcgat> tfomtnaitds. could 
ob|y li^eak hi his own pmpQr 

pgrMii^. and .un evil ^tbus inflioted 
<Miiild..QfivM oe t;«PS»^e»bl€u ^ 
aitt nur egMSkgb hnom ilmt 

IfttllkaMfa Kaaoauig is>concimive 
. nlMM that point to 'Whieh''‘he partto 
cularly directed it For it seems 
G 


not'fflterbly f& adfanit, Mit^to^prove* 
that *lf 4 king has Wicked ktrfwntii 
who step otper the Hae Of da^ 
and obey hint by doing evil, they 
may be reiisted just as imoeeaMy 
as 4 house-breaker or a bighwayntaa, 
although their master la his own 
person cotrid neither be withstood 
nor punished. And if aueli*4 prin«> 
ciple once be granted, it will m no 
difficult matter to justiiy^all tbr re¬ 
sistance that is wanted ibr tbn pnr- 

J iose of preberving ottr constitutiosial 
reedoni. But at all events Kettle- 
well’s theory is not slavish, and if 
fairly followed np, it would make 
any nation liapj^ In point of ffict, 
we believe that it is silently adapted 
at this moment, by many who are 
firpaly attached to the liberties of 
their country; and if so, it is no 
disgrace to the memory of Bancroft 
to suppose that it was implicitly be¬ 
lieved by him: especially when we 
advert to the dangerous and incon¬ 
sistent theories by which alone it 
was then opposed. 

Of these the most important and 
the best known is contained in 
Locke's Treatises on GovemmenI', 
from which ancient and modem 
Whigs profess to have derived thefar 
political creed. But either they 
take only a moiety of what their 
master has provided for them, or 
their principles spproach nearly to 
those of the rgdkal party; whi^ 
they are as unwilKng to admit, as 
we are to believe. For Lecke is 
not satbtied with contending that 
consent was the bond which first 
linked two or more families together, 
and gave thnr joint power to tiie 
most Inspected indiimnal among 
them. This position, though *veif 
disputable, is not immediatmy dus- 
gerous. But he proeeeds ti step 
farther, and says, that every man 
bom into thu World is free, am in a 
state of nature, aa soon as be ‘has 
attahied to ‘the age of teimen, and 
does Hot*’bneekto siffijitoi '«# any^ 
pbwkr’ 'tihtliorfW 'iurtil' be'has 
made Ifaisetifso-Bybri* mt prc siikd i me 
an hnpBbd agfmehi 4awippsit 
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of fbjftiivUd tlhcoiy, be grpsvly^ffvb* 
repm^qU tii« laws of j^oglqDd, 
whi^thqvp ever ctaisied tbe aili^i-' 
anee of ^ ivko are bom wttbia tbeir 
ju ri ad Kc lbw,; and be laj^a a ground 
whiffb'wiliat any time juatify rebel- 
lioibaiid. treaaoR. Tbe lower orders 
ma^ tsubr be.told^ and will eimUy 
believe, that they never entered into 
any i^^ube’s iipaginaiy agree¬ 
ments; and tbe consequence will be, 
tbsA tb^ have lus high authority for 
supposing that they are still in a 
state of nature, and are free to give 
or to withhold obedience to the 
established goverament. He sets 
up another principle, equally false 
and equally dangerous; viz. that 
every violation of the oiigiiial con¬ 
tract disiiolves the connection be¬ 
tween the governor and governed; 
on which assumption, though it is 
possible that some men may be 
traitors, it is not possible that any 
one should be convicted of treason. 
For a rebel has only to persuade 
himself that the original contract 
has been broken, and he is immedi¬ 
ately reinstated in all his natural 
rights, among which, the right of 
governing himself, and resisting 
others, is the chief. That these and 
other blemishes, particularly such 
as relate to taxation, should have 
been allowed to creep into Locke’s 
valnable work« can excite no just 
surprise. The sutyect on which he 
wrote was new; and he wa^i under 
no temptation to handlo it tenderly. 
But at the same time Ids errors 
tended neoessarily to excite pr^u- 
dice against the cause, which ap¬ 
peared to require such a defmice; 
ajsid the cautioiw mind of a Sancroft 
m^ht easily haye been disgusted 
wiUi. some of •the tenqts to which we 
h%va qlluded. 

.’And if he was pnahle h> admit 
that tiocke .proved. the lawfulness 
of .thetBeyolution, what stress yrould 
ho be.di«pi^e 4 to^i^ay upon its info, 
msr defe^dqm*^ ^geijmin, Sydney 
(and biu wti^ngacoiijd w>t 4 wi 

■e p ub Mf. ^atasW..tiff>ef.ykcn»be ,vfas 

hmi i^pito mk ft con¬ 


tended, thakjthe mol^rf^y of £iu^ 
land was elective: upolf'^Vb^ 
ground bis disciple* wqulii 'eaa% 
shew that King Williaih came to" 
the thrdne after the fashion ofbii 
ancestors. But this theory Wiul a 
gross perversion of our history and ' 
our law. It is certain also, firora 
Burnet’s confession, that there wefc 
persons of credit about the liew 
court, who desired nothiim' so Imar- 
tily as the leaiizatiou of Sydney^ 
dreams, tbe establishment. of 
beloved republic, for. .the sake of 
which he had been ready to planwe 
his country into all the hoirrors ofa 
civil war. And the whole body^of 
the dissenters, of whose indued^ 
there was good reason to deolace, 
that it had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished, were 
more or less favourable to similar 
schemes *. They publicly attributed 
King William’s diniculties to the un¬ 
due countenance which be gave to 
men of monarchical principles; tliey 
grudged the slightest encouragemeiit 
which the court bestowed upon the 
Church; and looked forward,- not 
unreasonably, to the entire dowril^ 
of episcopacy f. In their ranks 
also to be found the original mem¬ 
bers of that fraternity, who 




* There is a carious testhneny to this 
effect in a pamplilet by Sainuel HTaKy, 
Ute father of the- founder of Methodieti. 
He l»d been brought up among tbe Non- 
conibrmhts, but l)ad left their commiinion t 
and'in his Repfy to ilfr. Pa£aMf'’« VStii- 
eatioH tA« Lettmiugt LoptU^p 
dnc. tks IMssrnfers, he sayi^v" I SJ»|U 
there was then a distinetion among tM 
Dissenters, or, to sp'eak more propetf^^' S 
conftiriou. Some Were for mondrdiyWM 
Moumoutb, some fbw for tbe then Duka 
ofBiiekinihsm,, ndio wanted net i Me pay, 
tuanaiu the city, toe wisoit, 
for., the Pripee of Oijingatt ip#t,niiicki-llw 
largest part,fiiwa cvmoicpMinUk.^,{ 
f Seepardralvly, 

Octumacu tha 
5, 16to,.to iVbv. 5, 
happjf 

ti» ptK^rata o/'.itOiurt make mm 

cmuitHmeiii tie 

eveprtfif^^^t^popfr 

prtpe^amm reeonrn/amtL ' 




^rblMk'4br4hM«IH{f,'’«tti 
i«lRt>'lUMM>f«if«i^^«im' '^e^ WagiBg 
wmt •'^imadMf*0tt^nt Cbt^iWiity, 
ihiMgb-lAitf HMee ot‘ the >CUur«h 
Bba»4te<^lMwi:c%. 

•<'i4idr')||elMi tkto>'afg«ineMts «f fhe 
'liMwl||tK|krr«le fi^ieodB to the revo* 
tree llrom ot(}ectfoii 
orv^toAcb. Among (bis class Til* 
iMsbo and Bumet have a just-cl^m 
taif fm^aainewee: and t^y were 
aSItf to defend themselves by the 
sM^bt-of prKmte ehamoter, and pnb- 
lls repotMiew, and by no cH-dinaiy 
MMvess af cirtupaiition and reasoh- 
mg. And what figure did they cut 
among'the defendevs of -William's 
tMe’ta'-tha'throne'? ^hey were re* 
ad^sly dhak 'they themselves, in 
iUMd ftussett’s case, had maintained 
’dm doctrine of non-resbtaace, and 
hpd atroDgly urged his Lordship to 
pvoCess It upon the scaffold: and 
aH^oOgh they were able to ahew 
thd^ two cases were not precisely 
shadaiTf^et their distinctions were 
tsa^lhie Iw general use, and neither 
a^thfas^can be entirely acquitted of 
dsv^versatitnt. Burnet appears to 
have fidt tdmt bis rrasonings were 
nnt obticlusivC j and consequently he 
laya- grhat stress on the destrlion, 
appeals on -many occasions to the 
reinarkable fnvideneea which had 
Attended King William and'his dcet, 
Mil u^ed ’this popular bnt incon- 
.cbaive argument with a warmth that 
:lr .fiy an means deserved. Ttus con^ 
dMlFiastty 'exposed him to the ani- 
•isndneMibdS bf Jfdittson, who had 
Mhtt cbd^liin tso the deceased‘4Lol‘d 
Russell, and wbo was in cCnifiderahlc 

*'«*'^Tbs:^ -i>av«'*dsparte«l}" he 
Morns bis hnnwr, '**^il'anr tko ibnuifng 
iMB nSlMH «tfiPw«Ott|,wnl the AwaiHiig 
MfSMIoWi^ nMf‘Khtdeel^ and ftaVObs 
tihsa nt d ii iinBi tS^hni»sa#wfeAf^rB» 
♦ t l iihiAj i SM^thtw ^B s gi wf ~ (ita«a<etaito 
nw .evIMat^WMdtme 
cdwistMty/ihoM at piessUnu 
MM WtCT Bo.t^iStteat arii^.<:>^^«>o'itevn. 
| ill Ul ! ( i ij jW V^ to‘»ba -B^bsdiRmrnft 
i ibrtl 'Shoppsiyshear, m»" fNt 
iiir|iVifii,iTBW(rirrrtiiii jitj '' 

ld\ /t‘, V f s V ' 1 

Ibis Johnson was a consistent 


dBbinlir btljkkbl' Md' atilhfilhiSd 
thnf KW 'Jamas opd itidkite d the 
crown bybranhSdg ttm ovMiaX 
tract: alra he interpreted thh mnn 
aMiearfSfi'in sudli a maancs; Ib&t it 
would base appMed to Jamas m 

wAU beibre M left bis dodMiOna aa 
aBerwards. Ha was particnlaily 
angry with Burnet, WbombecnBs a 
pueeofprah^, and says, tibat im¬ 
mediately afttt tfaa smvid of Wil- 
liam« ** he foresaw that their design 
was to b^jtn where the atoning 
paasive Ag end of the lion and uni- 
cora sermon left off, sad that >they 
intended to emdave the nation over 
again, with the only alteration eff 
the name of James into William. 
Their latent was, that aU things 
should run in old arbitrary 
Channel." This man, however, from 
his connection with the Rnsseits 
was mentioned to the king by Arch¬ 
bishop TUIotson {Bireh'o life if 
TiUoieon, p. S30.^, who was told in 
answor, that Johnson was very sharp 
upoB teiu, and railed at him, mra 
that ft mic^t be as well to recom¬ 
mend him for a good Irish 
rick! TUIotson, with bis chamc. 
tertstic kindness, still endeavoured 
to promote Johnson's adaaiicetfient; 
and the Act is more oreditable to 
him as a benevodent and fbrglvhig 
Christian, than a consistent ruler of 
the Church. «For Johnson had laid 
bis vigorous hoftd upon Tfllotacu's 
well known letter to'Lord Russell; 
and had shewn plainly enough, 4hat 
eiftmr tlie letter was ertroneenS, or 
the Revolution eoutd* not be^ de¬ 
fended. Thmre u no reason'ko adp- 
e ftiat Johnson atood akuie in 
opiuioBs, or that otims dilF not 
rqfome at Aat (riumph ater 4lte 
Ohurch whieh >Inb >wit 'promfUmd io 
hastea and ensare. And'lf^BiflMSt 
and TittotsMi >4»id Add 

vebement <q»pan«nis,»ff^ Ihejf^^RdHs 
aeeasSdwfia desigtfdo’dfHlSg'baci: 
asbitrtny fKSlNtf,'if4lMir 6f We 

yevcbmw d i m t i tB d >«dWA'dM4MidUiW 
as puutite a nd u n nmutftfe, {idghbm 
A wiiibbhnpW wui s ft 
dttde, RAh neihilgfalemi ^tbaa’-Me 
destruction of the monarchy could 
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g)!«eAaiii^timi lo tliii,iWl|ii«>ifNMi 
thftt m 01 % ^]^At|e atftiiuiC < dM 
calftt^.WM to lit ^WM ift paiii?e 
obo^dHOfet , 

A$pref^' t}}e dropnutfmcos ore 


the #evAtl|ution, and adtliog its efh 
feeta to the son totd of M-gumamt 
in itg.(hvoar, there oan be no doubt 
the,^ H tlae 4« gi^t ft bleesiug a» 
Gqd ever cphjferred upon a nation: 
and, if we tread in the wise steps of 
the opnveiftion paTliaaieiit» and 
ground the depodtioa of King James 
not upon one or other of the tsasoob 
by which it Was separately defended, 
but upoa them all taken together, 
we shall make out a caSe that wiU 
never be overturned. When all the 
events of 1688 shall recur at oae 
and the same time, when a king 
ithall refuse to assemble a parlia* 
ment, shall seise charters, shall dU> 
pepse with statute laws. Shall de* 
part out of his domiiiious without 
appointing a regent, shall be unani* 
mumly desert^ by the people, 
shall be suspected of impoMog a 
supbosititionscliild upon the eountiy, 
shall publicly profess and patronize 
the religion *oi Rome, then a con* 
veqtipn of the State may declare the 
throne vacant: and if the next heir 
be a woman, and married to a prinec 
of the h%hest charactert it will not 
be unreasonable, or improper to ad¬ 
vance them jointly to the throne. 
But by maintainmg diis opinion, we 
do not condemn the consciendous 
noa-jurpr# lie never was enabled 
to takethis view of the question 9 
he was Meiued fi^m dUhrefit qnar* 
teiii Widi different irgtntMiifn; and 
be th)Mr that each by itself nM fh^ 
sutBcient. coatraict acbeme 

wap an^ was «s dangnuus an 
ituMMi^iae.. Tlie elective SKmanchy 
sehginaiwilldA0t>bear tba gentlcat 
hanwhto*. Mea«>«f n. imaqaMt 
wna, .Mueted 1^ ihw ttio« 

dqaii^^.Sfc 

MKpMJy 

IWwWi 


tmiies wawlnikvonr nf King jHMn» 
aiid the writings whi<^.man! etofew 
vinccditan men that snuhu.peaclien , 
was illegal, thp writings more eq|MW 
cially of Blackstonc aad of Hitidp 
were not in exMtenoa, and probably 
could not have beea composes 
These mreumstouees taken toaefbes 
will coffstitate tlie non<dm(or^f ex» 
cuse, if any excuse for his condewt 
be required* But when we Jreaipna* 
ber that be sacrificed every tb«ig«fiir 
a king whoai be dreaded, and fli»> 
liked, and that the auaibeni •wifik 
whom he was connected were 
too insh^aificaiit to afford any pros* 
pect of a cosMtcr-revolotion, we 
caudot hesitate to declare that Iw 
should rather be panegyrised tiMMa 
defended, and that his bebavionf 
reflects credit upon his counti^ and 
his religion. Instead of intriguing 
for the honours and preferments 
which would have been gladly bn* 
stowed upon him, he resigned hia 
property, and quitted hia home, 
** and went out not knowing wjuther 
he went.” Instead of stramiag bm 
faculties id an endeavour to aclittsti 
the balanco of an aj^ment, qi 
stminiog his conscience in an eoi- 
denlrour to reconcile coutradietioi|^ 
he embi-aced one plain priaeip)ite 
and adhered to if wito simpfleito and 
steadiness. Instead of calcnwiag 
the possible cases in whidi general 
rules might be^ tra nsgieased. and 
splitting hairs with an ingenuity that 
bmrder^ upon, fraud, Im embraced 
a pious priucqiie, and deflendsd it 
with great uhilil|r, aad told hia coanr 
Uymed that, 

** Wlieu unhudit tMufS ate ea|6iihMt, 
wbiflb 6iey eamot Imn^jr ebsir# 
mastaafisr with patiMioe, end asl nwhAs 
stava eff saflwriag hyiushiag ii w stoPtkm 
Whtet them bsaf hdp enawitoemnsail 



if iswsfiw ao vadssa^. t|Ml«m]((llivWfW 
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TU» «lM|MHit sentence, n4iich we 
entnded from Kettiewdl’s 
g toWin e; oonMns a frithfril picture 
wJldKAfriilfop Smicreft’s bdiaviour. 
li&i i m sMiafied himeeif that William 
lint Mt InrftilK king, aad tiiat his 
oould not honestly be 
;idMe]fed, he refused the lint com- 
' mim to take the oath of aUeghmee, 
khd phtieatly abided the consequea' 
CCS. The molt was, that in obe¬ 
dience to the statute by which diat 
oath was ei^oined, he was fint sue- 
pe^ed from the exercise of bis spi¬ 
ritual functions, and subsequently 
dlrotived of bis archbisbopridi.-— 
Aim a considerable interval had 
ehpsed,' Tillotson was appointed to 
sveceed him, and he was Reeled by 
legal process from the archiepiscopu 
palaccii He took no precautions 
which might avert the impendiog 
«^amity; and he bore it, when it 
arrived,* with the most exemplery 
' eqnanimUy. Alter a short aoode 
in the Temple he retired to hb pa- 
teynal residence in Norfolk, where 
be passed bb remaining days in 
seclusion, but in good spirits, de¬ 
riving comfort from that piety which 
bad long become habitual. 

The only transaction of any con¬ 
sequence in which he afterwards 
fook a part was the consecration of 
ihe non.juiuig bishops, who were 
designed to keep up an Epbcopal 
‘Chttm, distinct from diat which 
*eontjau^ in comnmnion with the 

E ftvemment. Dr. D’Oyly presents 
u readers with the foUo^g re¬ 
marks upon this Bolgect. 

** €lf die p ard ca i s r masons whiob in' 
dhesd AseMwhop Ssnetoft to eMeur in 


tti*IMIing'wbbii ho oner entartbiMdond 
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at a time 
worn btokoB hsr iH habth 
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•nothavaapn oov od. thatJuJimnht wisld, 
no dod^ have othsinirise tmidit iNm to 
reflect, that It is no li||ht mottor to «ap*o, 
ia uy oaoe, a ■ehirai in the ONnftli of 
Qirut; thot be cconnds of sudi a pre- 
ceedii^ oaght to be most seriottily weighed, 
telbte tiny am aetod upon; that, as the 
evils whiob rosolciinm itamecrhdn, Ihcre 
ought to be a elcsr coBvietioB that they 
eoniiot cemdontionoly be avoided, awd that 
they are oTorbalaaced by eoatraiy good. 
It wonldbave anggested to him tlMt, hi the 
present hutaoce, fhero eonid ho no saffi- 
eient roasoo fbr 'stabHsbing a per man ent 
achimi, as there was no diArenee of doe- 
tthwovdisoipliBe* conremed, ao alleg^ 
donbias to the validity of the minhterial 
fluictions in the Church in posaesiion, but 
meraly a separation, ou groonds purely 
civil and temporary in their nature, whidt 
only aflbeted those who had taken the oaths 
to the ibnner sovereign, not oUiers wfio 
were to sncceed them. It whs one thing 
to refuse to hold an office, dvil or ercla- 
siastical, under a sovereign to whom, while 
another sovereign lived, they frit they 
conld not conscientiously take the oath of 
allegiance; but it was cjnite a distinct con¬ 
sideration, whether they should dellheratety 
pronoance the Ghnreh established under 
that sovereign, to be, im this groendeioac, 
not a tree Ctoircb; an opinion wfakifa alone 
could justify them in setting up « rival 
commmuoD against it. However, it does 
not berome us to judge dogmatically, or to 
censure with too much haishness, in a mat¬ 
ter where some of the wisest and the best 
of men were divided in their opiuieiis; 
where wo have tlie follest reason to bo as- 
■ored bat all acted from tbo sioeeie dio- 


* •* Soon after tiie Revolution, sltem- 
tions in the Utnrgy were proposed, witii 
the view of sattisfying flio semplos of Dis- 
senters; for this porpose, a commissioa of 
divines was appointed oader tbo great seal, 
to cfnsMer the matter and prqmre a 
Mbpme to bo laid bdbra the Convocation. 
Hie 0on.voeation, however, were hostile to 
the measure, and nothing waa dooo. On 
this Bishop Burnet remarks, (nfl. It. p. 
90—34.) tbht herein wu a happy direetion 
of P iev i da ace t Ibr the JaoMiiio elsrgy 
won at this tinm CBiitompInliBgsusbihm 
to tlw Qmieh, vflAefl to bp AnriMmd 

with mam fret 

muflo In ![. 

Prey#,Hlloy' 

i si as d ibuHtofy tCMbiit toffitomsMiit 




udflek Ms own sonnder Judgment wonU 
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tatM of conteieoce; and where the namo 
of Seneroft is fennd to senctioo and to 
dignify a cause, which on^ own individual 
jodgments may little dispose lu to approve.” 
Vol. II. p. 30, 

From the temperate coademoa. 
tion which is thus pronouaced upon 
Sancroft, we feel no disposition to 
dissent; but we do not understand 
why ** it is impossible to s|ieak fur> 
ther of the particular reasons which 
induced him to take this step," since 
if they are not recorded in his own 
words, they arc certainly to be found 
in the writings of his friends and 
coadjutors, and were discussed at 
great length in the controversies of 
tlie day. The Archbishop *' enter¬ 
tained a strong general feeling of the 
illegality of his deprivation." And 
may we not enquire in what manner 
this illegality was supposed to be 
made out, and what was the priii. 
ciple which induced the non-jurors 
to insist upon it with so much 
warmth ? These subjects appear to 
us to be of no trifling importance; 
and they are so intimately connected 
with the life and conduct of Sancroft 
that we should have felt grateful to 
Dr. D'Oyly for a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of them. Such a discussion 
might have been advantageously 
substituted for some of the articles 
now contained in his Appendix. 

The life of Wharton fully deserves 
its place. It is equally interesting 
to the scholar, who will admire its 
elegant latinity; ami to the observer of 
human oature, who will be attracted 
by the singular picture which it ex¬ 
hibits of that ardent thirst for know, 
ledge, and extraordinary capacity 
of acquiring it, that profound sense 
of religion and steady attachmeut to 
the Church, which gave the cha¬ 
racter of a national calamity to 
Wharton^s early death. 

But th^ Fur Predaiinatus and 
Modern PoUidei have not a mmitar 
claim; were already to be 

found in every library ; and might 
have made room for a more ample 
consideratias of the um. juror's prin¬ 
ciples than is to be found in Dr. 
Asmkmdrancbr, No. 30. 


D’Oyly*s volnmes. Ttie' legality of 
the deprivations in particular te- 
volves the very important and very 
difficult question of the /fegpclr; 
and whiie we admit that Sancroft 
and his party were wrong in law, 
we see no reason to' deny that they 
were right in leelitig i- and their jea¬ 
lousy of further encroachmeuts upon 
the independence of the Cliurch was 
neither uncalled for nor excesMve. 

The deprived Bishops inaintained 
that their sentence was illegal, be. 
cause it had not been pronounced in 
the ecclesiastical courts ; that, con¬ 
sequently, the new Bishops were in¬ 
truders into dioceses not legally va¬ 
cant; and that such an intrusion 
had been always r^arded as an act 
of schism. This is on outline of 
the arguments on which their vindi¬ 
cation rested; and they were iiut 
only urged in the works which were 
written expressly in their defence, 
but they are tacked on as a running 
commentary to the greater part of 
Collier’s history; and in his second 
volume (p. 610.) he enters upon the 
question at leu^h. The substance 
of his reasoning is, that before 
princes were Christians the Church 
had the undoubted right of govern¬ 
ing itself; and, that as the act of 
baptizing a king could not be con¬ 
strued into a surrender of these pri¬ 
vileges, they acre still entitled to be 
tried by their own courts and their 
own officers. He also shews that 
several of the earlier Christian em¬ 
perors renounced all right of judging 
ecclesiastics as ecclesiastics, and 
left, not only the discussion of mat¬ 
ters of faith, but also the deposing 
of heretical Bishops to synods and 
councils. But he fails to produce 
any case precisely in point. He 
does not shew that when a Bishop 
refused to acknowledge an elected 
emperor, (and’ he takes it for granted 
that Roman empire was elective) 
the emperor left it to a synod to 
depose such a bishop. This wait the 
questiQu at issue; and Colliejr .was 
unable to produce any precedent on 
his-side of it. The Popish Bishops 
.3 B 
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harl bct'n deprived ami tlift Non- Christianity experienced 
conformists ejected by parliament, tioii within hall a century 
The civil governuicnt dhl iiol inter- cession of King William. Ano, a,s 
fere with Sancroft as an ecclesiastic, the personal conduct and cnarac cr 
but as a subject; and the particular of tluit piincc and ins cousor wen. 
Church of which he was a member such as could not tad to muigatc 
had ackno\vlcd|rod the supremacy of the evils we have enumerated, as tuc 
the King over all persons and in all same may he uHjiuk-j o ns 

causes’*. In point of fact, there- successor Queen Anne, and ot most 
fore, it is certain (hat the non-jurors of the churchmen whom t icy lo- 
were in the wroiia; and they can uoiired with their more especial 
only be e.\ciLM*d t.ii the ground of confidence nnd support, »l 
the acknowledged dilFiculty of ai.ccr- easy to determine hovv lar matters 
taining the limits hciweeii civil and might have proceeded had the sovc- 
ccclesiastical aiiihoritv, and of tlic reigns been diffcreiitlv disposed; or 
appr(‘hell^ioIl which they notoriously loss ably scrveil. 1 he non-jurors, 
felt that such liiiiils wete to be done therefore, appreliondcd nothing l>u 
away. Nor can it he proved that what might well have happened; or 
tliese apprehensions were iii'rcasoii- perhaps, we may say, iiotliiiig on 
aide. 'I'he great actois hi the Re- what did actually lake p ace. l‘oi- 
voiiition were, to say the least, not though the Chnslian religion, as 
alive to the dangers which iiieiiaced established in hugland, was sti 
the Chuvcii. The silencing of Con- professed and protected, yol, in 
vocation, which was the result of Scotland, Episcopacy was * 
political disputes, the scandalous to the exigencies ot king V> nUaui s 
abuse of Church patronage, which government ; ami it became le 
was converted into an engine of po- fasliioii to look at religion as a mere 
lilical corriiplion, ami that general matter ot policy, and t« play o 
inatteiilion of the government to its Dissenters against Cliurchnieii an 
duty as head of the Church, which Churchmen against Papists as o ten 
is reprobated hy Archbishop Potter as the interests of the house ot 
ill a preceding part of this Nuiuher, lhiiio\ci niiulit require. 1 ncso prac- 
aro a few of the misfortunes which ticcs did not terriiiiiale until tiic at- 

—__ - - ___ cession of (ic^'i’i^i’ill., and the et- 

On the qu.’8ii*,ii of tlie Ite^a/r tlie fects of them a>e still distinctly and 
non-jiiio)8 wfK* leilneeil lo a ilileniina, sovcrelv telt. Tiie s!}.picheilslous, 


from wliirli tlicy roiild not i-seape. 'I'iiey 
sliowed tli.it tlie di<>iieii!>iiig puwei, ami 
otlier i’onscqiirmM’s of passive obeilietiet*, 
were admiittwl l>y the jiiil{;i>n a- a elc.ti and 
reitain light fioiii the time of i'li7.ihet>i ; 
and they argued tiiat it w;.8 eleai and eer- 
taiii in enu&equrnve of tliis .uliiiisMoii. Vn- 
foiiiiiMlely the very s.inie expoiiiidtrs of 
the law rairieii up the Kina’-, biipieiiiiiey 
to the higliesr piteli; and tjiireii Kli^tbelli 
asseiitcdto their intcrjiiol.ition, (C’»//i. vol. 
h. p. d9.>.) The excii'*es that Collier 
makes for iefiisiii» to li'.ten to them on the 
latter subject, aie, that “ the learned in 
the long roba are iintuinished with 
divinity," and “ that they generally go upon 
a wrong gnmnd.” It did not uraiir to liiin 
to consider uliethei lliey weie not oqiially 
unfurnished, and etpialily liable to go upon 
a wrong ground, ubeii they luidcrtook to 
declare die prerogative of kings and the 
consequent duties of sttbjecb. 


therefiiri', cl Ihe mm-jnrors weic 
not vain; they saw that the very 
existence oi religion wns eiidaii- 
geied ; they feared that it would be 
made entirely subservient to the civil 
jiower, and might hcreatter be an¬ 
nihilated or chaiigod by act of Par¬ 
liament; and they resolved to con¬ 
tinue the episcop.il aiitliority among 
their own members, that, when the 
storm descended, some, at least, 
might escape. They made a de¬ 
termined stand against the I^astian- 
ism and the Hobbistn which had al¬ 
ready become so general, and seemed 
likely to increase. And if their se¬ 
cession rendered them unable to 
etfect much good in tlwir own per¬ 
sons, their example animated oum- 
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l)cr$ who stin adhered to the Esta- 
blishnicnt, and their writings sur¬ 
vived lo leaven the whole body of 
tlic CJiurch. This jnay be no v.did 
defence for an iiidividis.'il iiciii-jiiror; 
but it is the light in which we ought 
to view their general conduct as a 
body. If the nation had been de- 
privtMl of their works, as the Church 
was depiivcd of ihur iiiinistratioiis, 
the Iriuinph of ]loadle.v, and others 
of tlic .same stamp, would, ImiiikiuIy 
speaking, liase been certain: mid 
Socinianisiu might, at this moment, 
be the establisli«>ri religion of tin* 
country. The r iitiK*-., and (iie siif- 
fering*., ami the talents, and tlic 
learning, ot the noii-jurois rendered 
them t»U) coiisnicuous to be forgot- 
ten; and they scattered tli.it seed 
which may yet blossom and bear 
fruit. 

The only answer, as far as we are 
aware, that this staienieiit can re¬ 
ceive, is, that the same ellVcts might 
lja\e been piodiiced earlier, and in 
iniicli greater abniidaiice, if the pri¬ 
mate and bis brethren bad contiiiued 
in tlieir sees. This answer is plaii- 
sihle, inil it is not conclusive. lie- 
cause it assumes, that if Saiieroft 
had remained nl l/ambeth, bis intlii- 
ence would have been siiHicieiit to 
coiiulei balance the power of the 
dissenters, and to prevent those dis¬ 
putes iimong Chiirchineii, which 
were the first result of his depii\a- 
tiun. Neither of these facts can be 
proved. The power of the dissen¬ 
ters rested upon (heir long esta¬ 
blished connection with the foreign 
reformed churches,' upon the assist¬ 
ance that they had recently rendered 
to the Prince of Orange, upon their 
close alliance with the Scotch Kirk, 
and upon the opposition that they 
were expected to make against all 
the ed'urts of the Jacobites. These 
sources of jiower were in their own 
nature permanent; and they could 
only be efleetually counteracted by 
such a complete union of the Church 
of England, both among themselves 
and with King William, as would 
have left him aolbing to apprehend 


from the machinal ions of the exiled 
family. And how conhl lliis union 
have been efleeted? There w'as a 
real ami a conscimitions diflerrncc 
of opinion; and the tinn's invited 
every man lo speak liis mind freely. 
The laity divided theinselvos info 
Whigs ami 'fories, and quarrelled 
upon that score for upwards of half* 
a century. It was impossible that 
this feeling should not extend to the 
clergy, and prevent that hannoiiy 
among them which was at once so 
dcsiralile and so umiltamable. Even 
Tiiiotson and Unmet would iiav'c de- 
fented .sncli a .selieme. They were 
bent upon making unadvised and 
nnacet plable advances to d'<'«enters 
of all denoiiiina'ioiis, and set the 
tir.st exanqjle of attempting that 
forced coneiliation, wliieli has been 
ridiculed so (h’hervedly upon a re- 
eeiil OLension. 'I’hey weie more 
lender lo (he errors of iioneoiifor- 
iiiisks than of Clinrehiiien ; and Saii- 
croft must have possessed the most 
extraordinary ijualities if lie could 
have acted with them amicahly for 
n .single season. The w hole plan of 
iminn, therefore, would ucecssurily 
have f.tiled; and the f.iilnre vvonhl 
have le-.uhed so eertainly from the 
geiieiiil ))o.stnrc (d' aifaii.s, that no 
])articiihu‘ set of men are (o be 
blamed on the occasion. The clergy 
who adheuMl to King Wi'liam, were, 
as we have seen, siiHicicntly reviled. 
If they hail been Joined by more 
determined advocates for the prero¬ 
gative of the crown, the odium 
aguiiiht them would naturally have 
iiic 1 eased; their power of making 
head against it, w'onld, if any thing, 
have been diminished; and- an un¬ 
lucky concurrence of circumstances 
might have put an end to the Church 
of England. The Noiijurors did 
their best to avert such a calamity. 
They refuscil to as.sociate with those 
from whom they feared it_ would 
procecil: and they purchased the 
privilege of retaining their princi¬ 
ples, and handing them down to 
their children, at the price of inde¬ 
pendence, wcndtb, and honours. If 
3 B 2 
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they made a schism, they ditl not 
make a party; for of none of the 
common sectarian practices have 
they even been accused. They sub¬ 
mitted humbly to the decrees of 
Providence; and what was said by 
Sancroft of himself, within a few 
hours of his death, may be applied, 
without hesitation, to the general 
body with whirh he acted. What 
I have done, I have done in the in¬ 
tegrity of niy heart, indeed ! Yea, 
in the great integrity of my heart** 
Our limits forbid us to dwell upon 
this interesting subject, or to say 
more of the last scenes of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s life, than that they were 
worthy of all that preceded them. 
Ur. U’Oyly has given us copious 
extracts from his correspondence, 
after he wav settled in Norfolk; and 
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he writes with gooc[ humour, seri¬ 
ousness, and piety. He was unre¬ 
mitting in his attention to the claims 
of religion; and died the death of 
the righteous. And no person, wc 
should think, can peruse this and 
other memoirs of his life, without 
subscribing heartily to the sentence, 
which, iu spite of mutual dislike, 
and perhaps of mutual uiikindncss, 
was pionounccd upon him at lust 
by .Burnet: “ Archbishop Sancrol\ 
is at rest, and is, I am confident, in 
heaven 

• Bishop of Sarum's Vindication, p. 

Coni|i<ire alho p. 79. of the sanie tract 
with Wharlou’ii .Toiiiiia), pp. l49 and 15C^ 
for a pi oof of 8.incrutV6 p<‘r>onaI dislike to 
Itiirnct, and of liuriiet's suspicion!) on the 
subject. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

HARTI.r.TT’s Ilt'TiniKRS, 
I'Autidaif, Aprils, lUSl. 

At a Ciciicral Meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowleugk, 

The LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
in the Chair, 

The Lord Bishop of London ad¬ 
dressed the Hoard, on occasion of 
his presenting to the Society, in be¬ 
half of many of the Members, a 
Portrait of the Secvetaiy, the Rev. 
Dr. Uuskiri, which, at their desire, 
and charge, had lately been painted 
by William Owen, lisq. R.A. for 
this purpose. 

The Secretary then addressed the 
Board, on this-occasion. 

It was afterwards moved, by the 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff, ami se¬ 
conded by the Lord Bishop of JKil- 
laloe, that his Lordship ot London 
be respectfully requested to furnish 
a copy of his Aildrcss, in order to 
its being entered on the minutes of 
the Society; and that the Secretary 
be desired to furnish a copy of hit 
Address^ for the same purpose. 


REGISTER. 

These motions were passed una¬ 
nimously, and acceded to. 

N. B. The follotoing copies of their 
respective Addresses to the Board, 
adverted to at the beginning of the 
minutes of this day, have been sub¬ 
sequently received from the Bishop 
of London, and from the Rev, Dr. 
Gaskin. 

ADDRESS 
or Tua 

LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Before we iirocreil to the ordinary bu¬ 
siness of the day, I be^ leave to state to 
the Board, that I am charged with a com¬ 
mission, wliirli f shall exernta witli peea- 
iiar satisfaction. A number of the most 
distiiigiiUhed Mr.mbers of the Society, 
among whom are both the Archbishops 
aud most of those individuals who take 
the warmest interest in its concerns, have 
lung been desirous of publicly expressing 
their respect and esteem for our excellent 
Secretary, and transmitting to posterity 
some lasting memorial of their high esti¬ 
mation of Ills personal character, and his 
long and faitlifiil services. With this ob¬ 
ject in view, they have prevailed on him 
to sit to a painter of eminence, and, tfie 
portrait beh^ now completed—complete 
1 have the pleasore to say, in averymasterij 
style—they have deputed to me the agree- 
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•ble office of presenting it to thu vene¬ 
rable Society, who, they are confident, 
would set a high value on the picture, 
though it had no otlier recommendation, 
than the acknowledged wortli of tlie ori¬ 
ginal. Of tliat worth, as exhibited in tiie 
public capacity, which has almost incorpo¬ 
rated his name with the very idea of our 
Society, you will better he enabled to 
judge, when yon consider the tenfold in¬ 
crease of onr means and expenditure, and 
the extension of onr connections by means 
of District Committees, which have mul¬ 
tiplied the laboura of correspondence in 
proportion, and thrown on the Secretary a 
much heavier burden than could have been 
possibly contemplated, at the time of Ins 
entering, on his office. This burden he has 
cheerfully home without any adequate re- 
compciire, except indeed tliat, which a 
mind like his will duly appreciute, the in¬ 
crease of public esteem, and thu internal 
satisfaction aiisiug from the conscientious 
discharge of duty. On his personal and pro¬ 
fessional cxcellenco I should be icstrained, 
by obvious motives of delicacy, fiom 
touching on the present occasoii, if 1 were 
not aware, that, whatev'er may be the 
wishes of onr Secretary, the feelings of his 
friends would be disappointed, if I passed 
without notice the unblemished integrity, 
and amiable virtues, which adorn liis pri¬ 
vate life, his assiduous and afiectionate 
xeal in the discharge of his pastoral func¬ 
tions as the Clergyman of an extensive 
parish, and the soundness of doctrine and 
reverence for ecclesiastical authority, which 
ilistingnish liim as aii orthodox Divme. 
On these topics, however, 1 will not en¬ 
large, and will only add, in conclusion, 
that though there arc many whose powers 
of language would have given greater ef¬ 
fect to the intentions of those whom I 
have the honour to represent, there is no 
man who more entirely concurs in the sen¬ 
timents, which they have taken this mode 
of expressing: and 1 have further tiie sa^ 
tisfaction of knowing, that if i have tailed 
ill any particular, I am speaking in the 
presence of those, whose rectdlections 
and feelings will more than supply any de¬ 
ficiencies or omissions of mine. 

ADDRESS OP THE SECRETARY. 

My Lord Bishop, 

No language of which I am, er ever 
was, master, can adequately express my 
feelings on this occasion, llie warmth of 
kindness on the, part of my too partial 
friends, in this venerable Society, rather 
than merit in myself, have led them to 
procure a portrait of the Secretary, and 
tf present it to the Board} and the Ian- 
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guage wiUi which Uiis has been done, by 
onr Right Reverend and revered Diocesan, 
from the Society’s chair, is flattering to 
me beyond measure, and claims my humble, 
but most cordial thanks. 1 am much, too 
much honoured : and yet I ranuot fail to 
be exquisitely gratified. Five and thirty 
years have now elapsed, since 1 became 
Secretary to the Society; and, during tliat 
period of time, 1 have witnessed tlie gra¬ 
dual advancement of its means, and its 
exertions, towards promoting the glory of 
God, the enlargement of the Church of 
Christ, and the spiritual edification of 
Christians, till the whole has reached to 
more than a tentbld increase. 

At my present period of life, which is 
fast approaching towards tlie age man, 
I am less equal to active exertions than 
heretofore T have been; and ere long, 
most probably, 1 shall be altogether iin- 
cqaal to any. it cannot fail, however, to 
be niy consolatory recollection, during the 
little remnant of life, which God Almighty 
may yet allot me, that in addition to the 
discharge of my pastoral duties, I have 
been permitted to be a chief agent in the 
tiaiisaction of this truly Christian Society; 
and that as snch, iny name and my por¬ 
trait will probably be here handed down 
to distant posterity, associated with those 
of my invaluable predecessor and fiither- 
iii-ldw, the late Rev. Mr. Broughton. I 
beg leave to repeat iiiy thanks to your 
Eordship, and to the Board at large, Ibr 
this maik. of uffecUoiiate and flattering at. 
tentiun to me; and for ail those kind at¬ 
tentions, which I liave uniformly received 
from thia Society, during the long period 
of niy Stfcrelaiyship. 

Extract from Report of the Man¬ 
chester and Salford District 
Committeef for 18*21. 

** A sTATumeKT of the proceedings of 
the Manchester and Salford Disti ict Com¬ 
mittee of the Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge for the past year, will, it 
is confidently presumed, afibrd high satia- 
fiietion to all the friends of pnre religion; 
because, in the primary object of its insti¬ 
tution, the dispersion of books and tracts 
of the soundest ortiiodoxy, its cxertknis 
have been crowned with unexampled sno- 
cess. 'Hie number issued within Uiis pe¬ 
riod, amounts to 1086 Bibles, 358 New 
Testaments, 1509 Prayer Books and Psal¬ 
ters, 1797 otlier bound books, and 4778 
unbound tracb, exclusive of some tlion- 
sands of the Sodety's anti-infidel publica¬ 
tions. 

These exertions have not been made 
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but at a cniisitlerable expence, which the 
present subscriptions of the ilistrict could 
by no means support. They have, how* 
ever, in this instance, been assisted hy a 
liberal ct'ant of 50l. from the nrrnvioiifil 
fund of the Society, and by addttional be- 
ucfiictions flora sonic resuients in tlir dis¬ 
trict. 

“ With lespect to lliose TiMCts winch 
the special Committee of the Society have 
published to counteract the bla*>phcmnin 
and infidel tenets of the luiics, the circn- 
lation has not been so I'cneral as could 
have been wished. 'Hie sediicin" proper- 
tica of the poison, well aiLipted as it was 
to the vitiated taste of those amongst 
whom it has been administered, obtained 
for it a ready introdiiction; whilst the less 
palateabic ingredients of the antidote have 
been contempt iioiisly rejected : yet evci 7 
legitimate and becoming means have been 
used to abate the iiifliicnee of this prejn- 
dice, till It was apprehended that the faci¬ 
lity of obtaining the Ti'act«, and the ear¬ 
nestness with whicii the perusal of them 
has been piessed, might, in some iiistsinces, 
tend rather to eontiiiiio, than to diminish, 
the disiiieiination to leoeive them. Rut the 
distribution is sitll m pi ogress, and thongh 
not rapid, is perhaps not the less effeetoal. 
Another objeet of the Society’s atten¬ 
tion, the establishment of l*aroLhial la- 
braries, has not been neglected by tins 
committee. On the receipt of the circular 
annonneing the plan, a special meeting 
was summoned to consiiier of the best 
mode of carrying it into effect; and though 
the pl.m seemed excellently well caloiihiled 
ff>r parishes of moderate extent, yet for 
the parish of Manchester, extending over 
thirty distinct towmhips, with an aggre¬ 
gate population of about l3i),000, it ap¬ 
peared that much more wa.s requisite. It 
was therefore proposed to the society, un¬ 
der the sanction of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, and of the worship- 
fill and rev. the warden of the collegiate 
and parish church, that the minister of 
each clinnch and chapel, twenty-four in 
number, should be permitted to avail him¬ 
self of the benefit of the Society’s plan, 
witli a special view to the establishment of 
a Lending Library in the district or town¬ 
ship contignons to his cbnreli. To this 
proposal tile Society most readily acced¬ 
ed; and the result has been communicated, 
by letter, to the clergy of the parish, who 
have been invited to avail themselves of 
tlie privilege. In one district of the town, 
that surrounding St. George’s free chiiicli, 
inhabited for the most part by those who 
depend entirely upon their daily labour 
fitr their support, tliere seemed little pro¬ 


bability of obtaining any subscription to 
purchase the books. A representation was 
tlicrefore made of tlu'se farts, upon which 
a eiiori.T* oomjiiiitee of the .Soriety iinaiii- 
ir oiisly .ig.Toil to gi ii’t the siiiii of 1^/. for 
»'«fibli-liii!g a leiidiiig libiaiy fur tlu* «np of 
tbi. f!!stu'’t, and the books aie now in cir- 
erilatu'is.’’ 

Aatioiial School at Bath, 

A miMF.noi.'s company, of all lanks, as- 
seiiibled at the National .Seliool looni, 
Wryiiiouth-housr, in this city, on Thors- 
d.iy, May 10, to witiies-s the animal public 
cxainiiiation of the hoys educated in that 
institution. I'he rxamhmiion took place 
in the pirsenec of the venerable tlie. airli- 
de.ieon of R.itli, the right woi>>liipiul the 
mayor and eoiporation of the city, the very 
lev, the dean of Wnieliestcr, ixr. &e.; at¬ 
tended b 3 ' tlie gentlcin’Mi of tlu eoiiiinit- 
lee, and the ladu'.s visitois of the girls’ 
sehonl. Tlie el isoes examined went 
through the dilToreiil braiiehcs of their in¬ 
struction in the most satisfaetory manner, 
and afforded nii aibniiMhlc e\i'mplirt>'atinn 
oftlicgieat distingiii'-hmg featuies of t!ic 
National System, vt/. solidity in the ae- 
quiremeiits, and leadniess in the exeriitioii 
of knowledge. In the pi.iiid iiiiiilaiiioiital 
aitieie of religious instrnetion, the answers 
of the ehildien to niiineioiis qiiestinns on 
the priiieiplrs am] duties of (.'.liiistianity 
were, finni their general pcitiiieiiey iind 
readiness, highly gratifying to the audi¬ 
tory ; and it must have alTordeil oiir wor¬ 
thy rhief magistrate (John Wiltshire, cvq. 
of Shoekerw'irk) peculiar pleasiuc to at¬ 
test tlie cafe which had been taken to im¬ 
press their youthful minds with the gieat 
diitiss ofeiril obedience, and of reverence 
for an oath. The number of ehildreii 
present, iiieliiding the girls’ school, (which 
was not examined) amounted lu near 700. 
The interest of the scene was iiiiieh in¬ 
creased by the modest and docent appear¬ 
ance of twenty young females, expressly 
trained and educated for servants, in an 
cxcellcn(,institntion, yet in its iiifaney, cal¬ 
led tlie Female Asylum, some of wiiom 
had received dicir early instmriion in the 
girls’ school. 

The examination being concluded, most 
of the children, both boys and girls (in¬ 
cluding several who had left the school for 
service), were regaled with a substantial 
dinner of beef and pudding; and to add 
to the general tiilarily, tjie parents were 
admitted to witness the enjoyment of 
their little ones. An appropriate finale 
was put to this gratifying entertainment, 
by the ** uulanglit barmony” of so many 
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yonllifiil voicps nnitiufi; in our grand na-., 
timial aiitiivin, ** Und save the King 
after which the party Inokc np, and dU- 
pcised with mutual feelings of gutiticatiou 
and good'WilI. 

Bath. 

The fo]Jo\viii|^ S|n*oi-li tk-livered l>y 
the Ui'^hoji oi Si. Diivitl's tin thw.- 
si'LOikti leading; of Iht* Catholic 
lk!l, wtif omitted in our hist num¬ 
ber ; It will be found more cor- 
Jv'cl than the reperts which have 
appeared iii the Newspapers: 

The itidiop of St. David's saiclf iiiy 
Lnids, though I am wholly iiii.dilc to do 
justice Cilhci to file gical impoi taiicc of 
the subject before llie liouve, or to my own 
coiivietious, yet I am uuwilhiig to give the 
vote which I shall do tins uiglit against tlie 
aerond n-adiiig of the bill, witliuiit omlca- 
voiii'iiig at least to state the giouiid. of tiiy 
objections to it. Hut, befoie I state those 
ground'', I wish to inako a single obseiva- 
tiOM oil what It-II fioni the noble call, whoso 
eloquent speecli closed the debate of last 
night. The noble eaiI obsiived, that the 
constitution of lias rountry “ is essentially 
Piotcstant, but not cxfliisiseiy so.” Aly 
Lairds, the histoiy of tia' eonstitiiiion, if 
I mistake not, lequiiei bolii teims. From 
the Consfitiitiors o/' C/un iiiloii, diiwii- 
waid-, Its L’lotestaiit rhaiaetei wa. form* 
iiig. It w.is fnimiiig by till VMiu-ty of 
checks which wcie given to the intuitive 
.lUtlioiii) of the F.tpe h> the laws of 
wjidi 1. and III. Kiclidiil 11. uiid others. 
It w.isfuimeii, ami lu gieat measure eoiii- 
ideletl, by the l.iws of Heiiiy VIII. It 
wa- iiiiallj completed by the statute of the 
5nih of Cliailes II. and the act of settle¬ 
ment. It was completed, my l.oids, by 
the entile exehisioii of the Pope and his 
juii'>di(‘tioii from the constitution. Ux- 
elnsioii IS theiefoie of llie very essence of 
onr Protestant cousiitutinn. The consti¬ 
tution is not only essentially Protestant, 
bat exclii!>ively so,—exclusive of the Pope 
and his jurisdiction. I object ti? the bill, 
because it appears to me contrary to tlie 
very end for winch your Loirdships are here 
assembled. The writ of summons convened 
parliament expressly to consult for the de¬ 
fence of the Church England; super 
rebus quibusdem arduis defensionem. regui 
Auglitr el EcclesUe Anglieaua: coacer- 
uentibus. But the Cburcii of England 
never can be defended by giving political 
power to her greatest enemy, the Church 
of Rome. 1 object to the bill, because it 
appears to me contrary to tlie oath which 


1 took at at the commencement of tite pre¬ 
sent parliament. The bill recognizes the 
loicigu jiii isdictiou, which I then swore 
does net exist, and ought nut to exist 
within this realm. The oath expressed my 
real heiitiiiients. 1 took it without the 
biiirdhst nieiital icservationwhatsuvei: and 
at Hie time I was resolved to fulfil the 
tenor of the oath. It seems to lue, tlierc- 
foie, if 1 weie to vole fur the bill, 1 sbnuld 
fjlsily my oath and iny declaiation. I ob¬ 
ject to the lull, because it appears to me 
central V to one of the liighest prerogatives 
of the Cl o III. Tim king is head of the 
CUnich of England by common law, as 
well .IS by statute. But if this bill were to 
pass into a law, it would be a great encoii- 
lagement to the papal power ; that power 
which the itoiiiaii Catholics hold to be su- 
peiior to the soveieignty of tlie realm. 
Every encouragement, tlierefuic, of the 
papal power, is a diniinntion of the aiitho- 
iity of the Cl own. My Lords, there are 
many other objections to the bill. 1 ob¬ 
ject to it, because it appeals to me a most 
pciiiicioiiH anomaly to pci mit the members 
of a foietgii ehurcli, and subjects of a fo¬ 
reign sovereign, to sit in cither house of 
pai liaincnt without renouncing their foreign 
allegiance; and especially to legislate for 
the Chnrcb of England, against which they 
uie united by principles of conscientious 
hostility. 1 object to the bill, because it 
olTcis to the Church of England false secu^ 
riluis. It proposes, by way of security te 
tbe C'liiiri li, an oath to be taken by the Ro¬ 
man Catliulic Clergy, which iio conscien- 
tioiia Komaii Ciitholic Clergyman can take 
or can keep. It is rnutrary to their reli¬ 
gion, or what they call tlieir religion, to 
swiMi, that they will enter into no cominn- 
iiicatioiis with (he Pope for the disturb¬ 
ance or the uvei throw of the Cliurch of 
England; their creeds and oaths, their 
pu‘.i('liiiig, wiiiing, and ministering, liav- 
iug all a tendency, directly or indirectly, 
to the oveithiow of the Protestant Church, 
as eveiy body knows, who knows any thing 
of the decrees of the Cuiiiifil of Ticnt, and 
as w’e have been lately iiifoi iiicti by a Ko- 
raaii Catholic Bishop, who stated it as his 
objection to the oath proposed by Uie bill. 
I object to the bill, because it is contrary 
to the acts of union, by which the Protest¬ 
ant Religion was declared to be inviolable. 
But this bill abrogates the seenrifies which 
were intended to preserve it inviolate, and 
has provided no equivalent. My Lords, 
the objections to the bill are endless. They 
may, perhaps, be comprised in a few 
words: its utter inconsistency even with 
the leligion of that forego Cburdi, which 
it tvas intended to serve; its minous neg- 
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lectof the Chinch of Englnul, wbidi it 
ooght to have tahen carO of: and the cou- 
seqnencea which may be eapected to fol¬ 
low from 80 great a change in onr laws by 
the lott of many, perliaps indescribable 
properties, of the English constitntion, 
which have ^ven to this country its present 
transcendant power, dignity, and rliararter 
in the world. My Lords, the opponents 
^the bill are often called upon for a proof 
of the danger of admitting Roman Catho- 
Hes into parliament and offires of state. 
Can there he greater danger than that of 
granting political {lower to persons, who, 
haring views and interests foreign and hos¬ 
tile to the Church of Ein{land—who tell 
yon before hand that it is contrary to their 
leHition to swear that they will not employ 
that power for tlie overthrow of the Esta¬ 
blished Cliarch; whose religion also may 
compel them to betray the councils of the 
king. 

Simony and Church Presentation. 

At the late assizes for Chester, an issne 
waa directed from the Court of Chancery 
to try the legality of the presentation of 
the ^v. Mr. Cppleby, to the. living of 
Wilmsiow, bttt which presentation the 
Bishop of Chester refused to sanction. 
The plaintiff was—- Fox, Esq. and the de- 
ftndantthe Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Mr. Seijeant Cross detailed the facts of 
tihe case. The plaintiff Mr. Fox, is a gen- 
^eman of fortune in Lancashire. When he 
imrchased from Mr. Trafford, tlie Advow- 
son ill question, Mr. Bradshaw was tlicn 
the rector,' and was dangerously ill of a 
fever: this circiimstanre miglit natnrally 
give rise to a wish on the part of the plain¬ 
tiff to become the patron, tor he liad two 
brothers in tlie ebnreh, and it was desira¬ 
ble,' therefore, to obtain the patronage by 
Ml feir, honourable, and legal means. He 
applied to Mr. Trafford’s agent in Man¬ 
chester, and with him set off immediately 
to Loannngtou, where they saw Mr. Traf- 
ferd, on Ftiday, the l2lh of Nov. 1810. 
A conveyance was then prepared, and the 
pnretiaso was closed for 6000f. It was 
three o’clock in the evening of that day 
when the conveyance was exeented, and 
about eleven o’clock that night the Re*'. 
Mr, Bradshaw died. Mr. Fox then made 
an offhr of the living to his brother,, who 
declined it, and snlmquently to his bro- 
ther>in-law, Mr.Uppleby, who accepted 
it, bnt who was refesed by tbe bishop. 
Ifr. Fox had not tbe least interest in this 
ofltir to bis raittive; it was altogether an 
oec of firiendsfaip on hb part. The point 
Hilled was, that tlie ioenmbent's life was 


despaired of; bat he denied it; he was no 
doabt in a dangerous state, but bis life 
was not despaired of. He therefore thonght 
he should latisiy bis learned friend, that 
the objection of the bishop to Mr. Upplo- 
fay’s prnentation was not welt founded. 

The Cftitf Justice said, that in tiie con¬ 
veyance there was a provision, that after 
the presentation there should be a re¬ 
conveyance on the part of Mr. Fox, if he 
requested, if not, then a purchase of the 
next presentation, and not of tbe advow- 
son. He merely threw out tbe hint. 

Mr. Cooke, an attorney in Saiferd, the 
agent of Mr. Trafford, was called and exa¬ 
mined. On Nov. lltii, 1819, he accom¬ 
panied Mr. Fox to Leamington, who had 
previously requested him to become hb 
attorney in the transaction, in order to ne- 
gociate the purchase of the living fram 
Mr.Trafford; be arrived there on the l!eth, 
at ten o'clock; SOOOJ.were offered, bnt 
Mr. Trafford declared bb determination 
not to take leas tlian 60002. An agreement 
was at last made for 60002. about ten mi¬ 
nutes beforo three o'clock on that day. 

d’oes-examiaed.—I took tbe deed ready 
drawn witli me: it b more nsnal to take a 
draft first. 1 considered the then rector, Mr. 
Bradritaw, in a dangerous state. Mr. Fox 
applied to me on tbo'l Itii of Nov. and told 
me Mr. Bradshaw was very ill. He re¬ 
quested me to go with him to Mr. Traf¬ 
ford. He told me that he had sent a bailiff 
over to Wilmsiow, to inquire about Mr. 
Bradshaw’s health. I then said no time 
was to be lost. We left Manchester at 
eight o'clock tlie same evening; it was 
four or five o’clock when he came to me. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Brettargli, end myself, went 
in tbe clmise. Tliere was no ad vedorem 
stamp on the deed then. We had four 
horses, bnt the roads were not particularly 
bad. It was near ten at night when we 
arrived at Wilmsiow, wlien 1 sent for Mr. 
Bradshaw’s butler; he eoald not come, bnt 
he sent a messenger, saying Mr. B. was so 
ill that be lived only from hour to honr. 
We then set off for Leamington. 1 said 
somewhqt to the drivers about signing a 
paper to shew what rate we went at. It 
was about a hundred miles from Manches¬ 
ter to Leamington. We went about ten 
miles an honr. When we saw Mr. TnS- 
ferd, we went directly to business; and 
the conqiletion of the contract, and the 
signing, was rimnltaneons. I believe It in¬ 
fixed Mr. Traflbrd that Mr. Bradshaw 
was In great danger. Mr. Traflbrd is a 
Roman Catholic; and I knew, if the in- 
enmbent died, the next presentation wtmld 
fell to one of the nnivenitiei, under tile 
act of William >111. I don't think Mr. 






TraArd was avafc of'4fait bcAm I told 
Un, wbidi vma before tbe deed wm eie- 
«ut^. We left Leamington the sameevett- 
log, Hbd drove at the aame rate baek. 
When we arrived at Wilnulow next dayi 
we were told Sir. Bradshaw died abont 
eleven last tHgiit, It is posrible one of us 
might have said, “ Well, then, we are just 
in time." The value of the living is abont 
ISOOl^ a year. 

Dr. Ilullf of Manchester, was examined 
as to the state of tlie health of Mr. Brad> 
sliaw. lie said bis complaint was an ery> 
aipelas fever; it is by no means a Altai dis¬ 
order. He did not at all despair of bis 
life. He died a little before twelve o’clock 
on the night of die l2tb. He did not de¬ 
spair of his life till his last visit on Fridi^; 
and -half an hour before his death be qnite 
despaired of him. 

T%e Rev. George XTpfl^ examined. ! 
was presented to the living of Wilmslow in 
1819. I tlien lived at Barton-oo-Homber, 
Lincolnshire. Before Mr. Bradshaw's 
death 1 had no commnnicatioii whatever 
witli Mr. Fox or Mr. Trafford on the sub¬ 
ject. The first communication was made 
to me by Mr. Fox on tlie S6tii of Nov. I 
have never given any tiling to him, nor baa 
he required any thing fiuni me. 

Mr. Setjemit Croat. This is my ease, 
my loids. 

The Attorney General rose and said, it 
became his duty to state, that tliere was 
no imputation ever meant to apply tliroiigh- 
eat tiic whole course of the proceedings to 
Mr. Uppleby; and he believed Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Trafford were both liigiily re- 
speetaiiie gentlemen. He charged them 
with po personal fraud; but in the legal 
coiisti action of the agreement, it certainly 


:iNM » aimoblaeal one, qn4< 
able mm bed bean gull|f efW ' 

not assert that there was day thing miHlIfft 
in tlie presentation; but he did Wlievl^ 
tliat the purchase of the presentation, tM' 
party being dead, or bis life duspaar^ 
was null and void to all intents and pttf*' 
poses, and the next tom of preaeati^a 
felt to the crown. 

7yie Chitf Jiuiiee did not thin^itqo^ 
cessary to sum up the evidence to the jaiy^ 
the case principally rested fm'Uie 
whether Mr. Bradshaw Was m exUema 
danger? 

After a long consnltadon, the fiiUowing 
issues vrere agreed to be pot to die jury 

1st. Whether Mr. 'frafford and Mr. Fox,, 
or either of them, knew that Mr. Bred- 
sbaw was in great danger at the time, of 
the execution of this deed: Yerdldty 
That they both hnew it. ► 

2d. Whether Mr. Bradshaw was aSiet- 
cd with a mortal disease, and in extreme 
danger? Verdict, Yet. 

Sd. Whether Mr.'rrafford and Mr, Fox, 
or either of them, believed that Mr. Bnid- 
sliaw'S life was despaired of at the time of 
the execution of the deed ? Verdict, That 
his Ufe was despaired of by bath q/* them. 

4th. Whether the life of Mr. Bradshaw 
was actually despaired of at the time of 
the exeootioD of tbo deed. Verdict^ Tkatt 
it was. 

The points, that the conveyance was 
intended as the means of‘conveying tbo 
next preseiUation, and that only, and that 
Mr. Uppleby was not privy, to be MdeV 
in the special verdict. Verdicts ware the#^ 
entered for the Bishop of Chester on .thebe* 
counts. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tlw rev. William Wyvill, of Trinity 
coH^, Cambridge, to the rectory of 
Spenithorne, Yorkshire, void by Ibe death 
of Hr, Dodsworth, patrmi, tl» rev. C. 
Wyvill, of Barton-hell. 

Ihe rev. Edward Jones, of Whitchurch, 
Sbropshire, to the rectory of Dnmiiiigton, 
near Yotfc, on tlie presentation of the earl 
if Bridgewater. 

The rev. H. Bremby, vicar of Hull, to 
the vieenge of Gieswardine, in tihrop- 
ahir ii, by Tbomaa Smallwood, eaq. of 

The T. Whelley, M. A. prebendary 
mf Wdtot to the rectortot df Hdimter and 
RsmbMbramcbr, No. 30. 


Yeoviltoa, and the rev. John Tamer, to 
the vicarage of 4101X400, void by tbe cea-. 
•ion of tbe rev. T. Whalley. 

The rev. T. Beckwith, by sir R. fin|> 
ton, bert. to the living of East Retferd, 
Nottinghamshire,' vacant by tbe deatk «f 
the rev, Mr. Morton. - . 

The rev. Inward Anderson, B.D.ni- 
low of Queen’s college, Cambridge, pm- 
sented by that society to tbe rectory 
Hidiling, Nottingliamskire, vacated, tgr 
tbe death of the rev. John Thoaw Joe- 

dan. . . 

Tlie rev. William Evans, M.A. to* Oe 
vicarage of Wigmore, tterefenishire. 

Tbe rev. Robert WiUiama^ to tbe Hviqi 
af Uendyftet) Anglevy. 
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arqbiiialiop of York bw UgomoiI 
X BiufOk, to tho pcrpetnol curacy 
of Keyiqslian, .Yoi]ul)ire. 

Tbe right bon* lord Selsvy has pre* 
aented.the re?. R. Chektor, M.A. of Em- 
«inannel coHege, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Elatead, SaMGx. 

.Tlie rev. Charles Grant, student of civil 
law, to tlie vicarage of West Barham, 
Suffolk. 

. Tbe rev. Thomas Mills, one of his 
Misty’s* chaplains in oi-dinaiy, to tlie 
Kctory of little Henning, Essex, void by 
the nsigoation of tlie rev. Thomas Wiigiit. 

The rev. R. Hohlyn, M.A, rector of All 
Saints, Colchester, which he previously re- 
, signed to the rectory of St. Laurence 
Mewland, in Essex. 

The rev. George Proctor, M.A. of 
Worcester college, is elected- head master 
of Lewes school, Sussex. 

The rev. E. M. Willan, to tlie rectory 
of Oving, Bucks. 

The rev. K, H. Barham, rector of Snar- 
gate, to be a minor canon of St. Paul's 
eatliedral. 

The rev. J. J. Dowe, perpetual curate 
of Harwich, to the vicarage of AlstunC' 
field, Staffordshire. 

The rev. Edward Addison, B.D. senior 
fellow of Corpus Cliristi college, Cani- 
britige, presented by the muster and fel¬ 
lows of that society to the rectory of 
Landbeacb, vacated by the death of the 
rev. T. C. Bnrroughes. 

UNIVERSITY INTEI.LI6ENCE. 

Gxvord, April 23.—Yesterday Mr. R. 
W. Jolf, B.A. of Qirisl's college, and Mr. 
C. J. Plnmer, B.A. of Baliol college, were 
elected fellows of Oriel college. 

May 5.—On Tuesday, the tint day in 
Easter term, the follow tug degrees were 
conferred: 

Ma^tbrs or Arts.— Rev. Alfred But¬ 
ler Clough, fellow of Jesus enllege; William 
Herrick, Univenity college; rev. Godfrey 
Bird, University college; rev. Robert 
B^ic, St. Edmund's hall; rev. Willram 
witkimon, Christ church. 

In tbe f^erneon of the same day, in a 
fun convocation, the rev. V^lliain James, 
ILA., fellow of Oriel college, and the rev. 
^lAam Morgan Kens^, M.A. fellow of 
*]|!rinity collie, irere admitted proctors; 
^ tbe rev. 'Inward, Hawkins, M.A. fel¬ 
low of Priel college, the rev. ffilliani 
JifclUon, M,A. fellow of Queen’s college, 
llio re v. Mr, Thomas Short, and tbe rev. 

S^atfield, M. A. fellows of IVinity 
coueg^,were nominated pro proctors. 

;j 'Qn Tuesday last tbe rev. James Bnl-. 
fodf, .M,A, was elected a fellow of Wor- 


CMter college, on Dr. Clarke^ fennda- 
4ioo) and on the same.day Mr. Williani 
Bnller, elected scholar on the same foun¬ 
dation. 

May 19. — Mr. Llewellen, commoner 
of Jesus college, is elected scholar of 
that society. 

On llmrsday the remains of the rev. 
Dr. Griffith, late master of University 
college, were interred in the chspel of that 
edifice. 

On Tiinnday William Russel Williams, 
B.A. of Queen’s college, was elected a 
Vinerian sciiolar, in the room of Nassau 
Wilpani Senior, fellow of Magdalen college. 

On the jamc day tbe rev. John Taddy, 
M.A. sometime fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundim, 

Tho following degrees were also con¬ 
ferred : 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. Daniel 
Hughes, All Souls’ college; rev. William 
Servante, Exeter college ; rev. Williani 
Newland Pedder, fellow of Worcester 
college; Daniel Walton, fellow of Wor¬ 
cester college; Thomas Butler, scholar of 
Pembroke college; Peter Eiic, fellow of 
New college; William Ives, of Magdalen 
hull ; Chailes Carr Clarke, student of 
Christ church; Daniel Veysie, student of 
Christ church; John Daniel Ijcwis, Oriel 
college ; rev. George Citneliffo, Baliol 
college; rev. Chailes Phelips, University 
college; and rev. William Valence, Uni- 
veisity college. 

Bachelors of Ahvs —Codiington Parr, 
esq. Magdalen hall, grand compounder; 
Alexander Huntly, Robertson Baillic, T-Jn . 
coin college; John Cowherd, scholar of 
]jncoln college; Henry Aughstns Holden, 
Worcester college; John Abbot, Baliol 
college ; Edward Lt'igii Bennett, Merton 
college; Primate Kiupp, Mellon college; 
Richard Sparling Bairy, Queen's college; 
William Cicmiiison, Queen’s college; 
Richard Bingbaiu, Magdalen hall; James 
Smith Townsend, Oriel college; Williani 
Bingham Baring, Oriel college; Anthony 
HeskeUi Gower, Christ church; and 
Charles Thomas Plumptre, University 
college.' 

On Saturday, May fi, tbe rev. Joseph 
Carter, M.A. fellow of St. John’s college, 
was admitted baclieiorin divinity. 

Cambrioob, March 30.—The two gold 
medals given annually by the cbanoellor 
of Ibis university, to the b?st proficients in 
rlawical learning among tlie commencing 
bachelors of arts, were uu Tuesday last 
adjudged to Messrs. Alfred Ollivant and 
Wm. Henry Fox Talbot, both of Trinity 
college. 

April 14,—-Tlte following is a list of In- 





cepton^o the deforce of 1(LA.' jeiiterdqr 
le'niiight, Samnel Hawkes, William Tw^, 
and John Fell, IVinity coltege; John Ste¬ 
vens Henslow, John Hawkeley Beachj Jo¬ 
seph Hindie, and William Pcarb, of St. 
John’s college j Charles Beales, St. Peter’s 
college; George Atwood, Pembroke hall; 
Kichard Godson, Cains college; Richard 
Harvey, Catharine hall; Edward Sorocold 
Peai-ce, John Warren, and T. Warren, 
Jesus college; John Hallewell, Clirist col¬ 
lege; John Hind, Sidney eoUege. 

The rev. J. C. Franks, M.A. chaplain of 
Trinity college, is appointed by tlic tuis- 
tees to act for the Hulscan lurtutcr, during 
his indisposition, 

April v:?.—List of persons oniained by 
the lord bishop of Ely, at St. James’s 
church, London, on Sunday, April 15. 

Deacons. —^Joseph Dewe, B.A. fellow 
of Queen’s college; William Greenwood, 
ILA. fellow of Benefs college; John 
Abialiaiii Roberts, B.A, fellow of King's 
college; Robert Aberc Denton, follow of 
King’s college; Richard Oakes, B.A. fel¬ 
low of King's college ; George Skinner, 
B.A. fellow of Jesns’ college ; Joseith 
Studholnie, B.A. fellow of Jesus’college; 
Joseph Hindle, B.A. follow of St.John’s 
college; Maik Cantis, B.A. ft How of 
Emmanuel college; John HiislMiid, B.A. 
fellow of Magdalene college; William 
Twigg, B.A. Trinity college; Thomas 
Ckiombe, B.A. St. Peter’s college; Wcever 
Walter, B.A.' Sidney college; Ricliaid 
Samuel Dixon, Trinity hall; Ficderick 
William Gray, B A. Baliol college, Ox¬ 
ford; H. B. Leonard, B.A, Merton col¬ 
lege, Oxford; Matthew Newport, B.A. 
Trinity college, Dublin ; Thomas Calvc- 
ley Parsons, literate; Thomas Ha<sel, 
literate; and Willi mt Thresher, B.A. St. 
Juiin's college. 

PHiESTb.—Richard Owatkin, M.A. fel¬ 
low of St. John’s college ; George Miles 
Cooper, B.A. fellow of St. John’s college ; 
William Peach, B.A. fellow of St. John's 
college; Thomas Shclford, M.A. fellow of 
Benefs college ; Edwin Column Tyson, 
B.B. fellow of Catharine hall; Stephen 
Britton Dowell, B.A. St. Peter's college; 
Henry Clissold, B.A. Exeter college, Ox¬ 
ford ; David Daniel, B.A. Jesus’ college, 
Oxford; Isaac Wilson, literate ; AVilliam 
drod, literate. 

May 4.—On Wednesday, the first day 
of Easter term, the following gentlemen 
were admitted to the undermentioned de¬ 
grees: 

, Masters of Arts. —Messrs. William 
Twiss, Robert Borindt, and Robert Ben¬ 
son, of Trinity college; rev. J. Lnmi, of 
St. John’s college.; Mr. William Hutchins 


o^Pembroke hall; MK WfllflMi Qvite. 
wood, ftllovr of'Cor|>Rs fSllffott 
Messrs. George Skinneh, and Jderpli Sitilff* 
holme, fellows of Jesns’college. 

BACnELoRs ov Arts.^—^M essrs. Edvfaird 
St. Anhin, John Wilson Sheppard, and* 
Archibald Diithil, of Trini^ college; 
Messrs. George Cummins, Charles George 
Feating, William John Croll, and Hugh 
Taylor, of St. John's college ; Mr. Wil¬ 
liam John James, of Peter honse; Mr. 
Charles W. Henning, of Queenls college; 
Messrs. Robert Gorton, John Longe, 
John Clonington, and Edward Bowlby, of 
Jesns’ coilecc ; Messrs. James Lngar, mid 
Richard Winsloe, of Sidney ro’.lege. 

I'lie rtv. Thomas Tattersfiall, M.A, of 
Queen’s eollcgt*, was, on Friday last, 
elected a fellow of that society. 

May 11. —The following gentienfen 
were, on Wednesday last, admitted to the 
nndermentinned degrees: 

Masters of Arts. — George James 
Pennington, fellow of King’s college, and 
John Escrcct, of Trinity roliogc. * 

BAC-HK 1 . 0 R.S OF Arts. — Henry Han- 
nington, Thomas Roberts, and Richard 
Okes, fellows of King’s oollege; Thomas 
Dixon, James Thomas Fenwicke. and 
Simon Mewbum, of St. John’s college; 
Henry Lloyd, of St. l*ctor’s college ; John 
lliomas, of Corpus Ciiristi college.; John 
Wilkinson Wasiiey, of Catharine hall; 
George Henry liely Hutehinson, William 
Hartford Daniels, Chai les Reynolds, and 
Frederick Money, of ('dins college ; and 
Henry Lloyd, of Petei house. 

May 19.—At an ordination, holden by 
the lord bishop of Bristol, in Clirist col¬ 
lege oliapel,oti the fitii instant, the follow¬ 
ing geiitiemen were ordained: 

De.acons.— Charles Benjamin Tayler, 
B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge; John 
Barrow, B.A. .St. Peter's college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Thomas Hcniy White, B.A. Uni¬ 
versity college, Oxford; John Conington, 
B.A. Jesns’ college, Cambridge; William 
Wilcox, H.A. St. John'it college, Oxford; 
Edward Wliitcley, B.A. Jesns college, 
Cambridge. 

Priests. — Aiigiisttis Cecil Minchia, 
M.A. Trinity college, Dublin; Gfiarl^a 
Burrell Cookes, M.A. Pembroke coUe|;e, 
Oxford; Thomas Oronow, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford; Charles Grant,'S.C.^ 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge;and 
Powell, M.A. Oriel college, O;c^orid. 

Buckinokaaishire.—D ied, A Aafdv 
Sandford, the rev. Thomas Scotty rector 
of that parish, and many yejux eba^lalti'ut 
the Lock Moap’itai. >* «/ 

Died, after two days illness, at Brogd 
Hintop, in tUU coanty, tlic revi Willw 
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M.A. di^jdhla to the lord Bkiy^ 
■egr, <^CMde'Bi»jMj,lhnMir|y of Reed- 
hig, end sooie dme OHistant lecturer of 
High Wyoeoabe. 

.Died, the rer. Wtllkim Perry, vicerof 
Stone, and curate of Waddeadon, near 
Ayleabory.' 

CAMBaraousHtm.—Died, ia hw 66tb 
year, the rev. T. Bnrrongbes, A.M. rector 
ef Saadheach, and many yeaia an actlre 
ungletrate of thia coanty. 

OeMBBBi.Aiio«->Died, at Melmerby, in 
tola county, aged 7S, the rer. John Soel, 
fhar of that place. • 

Died, ftom the bnretiiig of a bloeiK 
reseel, the rer. William Stalman, son of 
the rev. William Stalman, rector of Stoke 
Rreweme, near Towcester, and fellow of 
Braienose college, Oxford. 

'• Died, at Melinerby, near Peurith, tiie 
ler. Mr. Slee, rector. 

Dk von SHI KB.—Died, atSidraontb, the 
rer. Hr. Addis. 

pied, at Sidnonth, the rev. William 
Jenkins. 

Died, at CoUumpton, the rev, J. V. 
Bratton. 

Died, at Stenehoiwe, the rev. A. J. 

SfauoD, 

Dobsetshiuh.- oTiie new ehnrcb, at 
^oole, was opened on Kaster Monday. 
A gentleman luu offered a donation of 
jM)Ol. towards erecting a spire on the 
Cower, which U to bo lurnished with a 
peal of eight belb. 

Died, at Hadebmy Briant, the rev. F. 
Keed, rector. 

, £mbx.—D ied, at Laytonatone, in the 
tJtb year of iiis age, the rev. William 
Hanhnry, M.A. of New college, Oxford. 

. Crr.oucESTERsiiinu. — A meeting lias 
been lioldeu at the king’s head, Olonees- 
1/ert at which the lord bisliop of the 
diocese presided; when an mstitntion was 
Ibrnaed, to be denominated the Magdalen 
Asyloni for the county and city of Glon- 
desfor, the olgect of which is to provide 
the meims of discipline ahd religions in* 
stniction, and to inculcate moral and in* 
diistrious faabfts in the minds of such fe- 
'i^es as have deviated ffrom the paths of 
vihoe^ and are desirons of repentihg, and 
of bh'i^ restored to a respectable station 
ia In ‘fortherance of tins object 

sbbscriptMns have been paid to the 
l^oitpt of 1211. 13s. fid, and donations 
to 6701. iOs. 4d,' 'Fhe dqfce of Braifort 
^ accept^ tlie office of patron, as has 
the lord , bishop of Qloucoster toat of 
presitk^' 

Kbn^<—D ied, at B,0imington, in this 
aDtinfy, tlie rev. Moyle Breton, D.D. 

74 years, vkas of tijat parish, and of 

a 


Boai^iloD Alnpli, and vMtor of Kisiiatd- 
Ingtoo. 

I<iNcoi.iisatRB. —Died, tlie rev. B. 
Ward, of Ravenstone, 

Died, at the advanced age of 83, at 
Shipley Hall, near Bradford, the rev. Joins 
Myers, rector of Wyburton, near Boston, 
and one of His Mqesty’s justices of the 
pence. 

Died, at Haslebnry Bryant, the rev. 
Frands Reed, reetor of that parish. 

The dean and diapter of Uneoln cathe¬ 
dral have appointed the rov. R. Garvey, 
A.M. bead master of tho grammar school 
at Lincoln. 

May 6.--Died, on Sunday morning last, 
the rev. Bernard Craeroft, i^tor of East 
Real, and vicar of Sooth Etkingtoii, in this 
county. 

Miuolbsex.—O nYhimday, March S9, 
the ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the new church at l^plar, was performed. 
At one o’clock the rector, chuidiwardens, 
overseers, and vestrymen, were in readi¬ 
ness at the town ludl to receive tlie lord 
bishop of London, and at two, the ar¬ 
rangements being completed, npon a signal 
given by the architect, the stone w,ts 
Uowly raised from the ground, and the 
silver trowel beiiqg handed to tlie bisliop 
his lordship performed the ceremony of 
laying the mortar, and the whole was 
deposited in the cavity rut for the pur¬ 
pose, which was covered with a brass 
plate, bearing the following inscription: 

** The first stone of this parish chnrrh, 
of Ail Haints, in the county of Middlesex, 
was laid, the 29tli of March, 1831, by the 
light rev. father in God, William Howley, 
O.D. by divine permiuion, lord bishop of 
London, in tlie second jear of his most 
gracious Majesty, George IV. * O Lord, 
our God! all this stone that we lave pre¬ 
pared to build thee a house for thine 
holy name, cometli of thine hand, and is 
all tliine own.* 1 Chron. xxix. 16.” 

Northa.wptohshibe.— -Married, at the 
cathedral of Peterborough, by the lord 
bishop, the rev. Heury Parsons, curate of 
Stoke Doyle, in this county, to Anne, 
eldest d&^iter of the late Francis Hop- 
kinson, esq. of Peterborough. 

NoTTfNeHAMSHiBE. —Died, at Mam- 
ham, upon Treat, aged .'id, the rev. John 
Drake Cooper, vicar of tiiat place. The 
living is in the ^ of the ri^t hon. earl 
Browidow. 

Died, at East Retford, the rov. Richard 
Morton, neatly half a century the highly 
Kspected of that place. 

OxvoauaHiRB.—-Diedi ^ed 60, JamM 
Grtffitii,'D.D. master of Univenity allege, 
Oxford, and prebendary ofiOloncasteri* 
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Died, aged S3, the m.lTiniuB ISwaie 
Beer, of Worcester college, Oxford. 

RuT<ANiisuiBB.-i-Died, tbe rev. Ro> 
hert Macfarlatae, M.A« late of Baliol 
college, Oxford, and curate of Oak¬ 
ham. 

■ Svtsex.—*Died, at Cbichester, aged 78, 
die rev. J. B. Carpenter, rector of Ehted, 
Sussex, and principal surrogate to die 
bishop of Cbidiester. , 

WiLTsHiRK. — Died, •the rev. B. C, 
Barry, rector of Quarley, near Andover, 
the rev. Evan Lewis, curate of Abbota- 
bury, and Swyre, and of the former place 
nearly fifty years. 

Died, at Bath, tbe rev. Thomas Green¬ 
wood, upwards of fifty years vicar of Caliie. 

YoaKSHlRB.->A complete peal of ten 
bells was opened on £^ter Monday, at 
the diurcli of St. Ann’s, Rodicrlmni, in 
this county. The tenor is in the grand 
key of O, weighing 3100 weight. 

Married, at Dewsbury, the rev. Joseph 
Bailey, late curate of St. Michael Ic Bet- 
frey, in York, to Miss Parkin, of Dews¬ 
bury, dangliter of the late rev. Jonathan 
Parkin. 

Died, die rev. N. Blackburn, of Dclph, 
Saddleworth. 

Mrs. G. Knight, of Pirbcck, has erected, 
at her own expence, a new pai'ish chnrdi, 
on tlie site of the old one. 

WALES. 

The church of Hawarden, in Flint¬ 
shire, was broke open on the night of 
Friday, Apiil 13, % some thieves, who 
carried off the communion-plate. 

The Gwyneddegion society has selected 
the Fall of Lly welyn, last prince of Wales, 
as the subject of the prize poem for the 
ensuing year. Hie m^al will be awarded 
to the successful competitor on die secoud 
day of the Eisteddfod, at Carnarvon. 

Died, the rev. Robert Davies, rector of 
Mallwyd, Montgomeryshire, and vicar of 
Towyn, Merionethshire. 

Died, at Maea y Groes, near Bangor, 
tha rev. John Roberts, M.A. rector of 
Ltanllediyd, in that diocese, and of Kid- 
dington, in.that of Oxford. * 

The diapjd of ease for the parish-of 
Eglwysilan, near CaerphiUy, in dm cowity 
of Oiainorgan, is about to be rebuilt by 
•ubscriptipn; and we understand that die 
lord bbbop of Uandaff, the moat noble the 
marquess of Bnte, John Goodrich, esq. apd 
otbem, have alr^y become libiiral con¬ 
tributors. 

Lately St. Catbeiine'a dupel, pt Mil¬ 
ford, was reopened for Diyine wonbip, 
having been doped for.some tio^, for the 
purpose of being dieroughly repaired; 


whesr an exeellent .wimoa was j^raadiBd 
befojrg a onnarona and Mipectable 
gregatkm, by the minister, R. T. Brig^: 
stock, from Psalm rxxii. 1. ** I was glad 
when they said unto me, let as go into the 
bouse of the Lord.” 

Died, at Norton cottage, near Swansea,, 
the rev. J. B. (BdesworUi, perpetualcointe 
of Oystermouth. 

Died, suddenly, at an advanced age, at 
Swansea, tbe rev. Djr. Jenkins ; formerly 
be bad preferment in America, whieli he 
resigned on returning tn bis i^ve coun¬ 
try, to enjoy in tranquil retirement the 
fruits of bis early indostry. 

The rev. J. H. Cotton Iws been iodoeted 
to the living of UanUecliid, void by die 
death of the rev. T. Roberts, of Mneaqr* 
Groes, Carnarvonshire; and the rev. Robert 
Williams, to dm living of Llandyfyidog, 
Aiiglesca, void by the resignatien 'of. the 
rev. J. H. Cotton. 

llie rev, John Jones, of Llwynbeder, to 
the rcctoiies of Llanvyiuach and Pentb, in 
tbe county of Pembroke. 

We understand that the lord Inshop of 
Llandaff has taken a lease of a house, cal¬ 
led Colbrook, near Abergavenny, for amne 
years, and dial it is his lordship’s intendon 
to pass a portion of every year in that part 
of his diocese. This is a subject of great 
congratulation, as this diocese has been 
from time immemorial, deprived of the 
personal superintendence of a bisbop, dm 
bad effects .of which are lamentably visible 
throughout the whole of that district. 

The lord bishop of St. David’s is abooC 
to hold a general ordination at bis palace, 
Abergwilly, on Sunday the 1st day of Jlily. 

ABROAD. 

Died, at Rome, William Pendrell Wad- 
dingtoii, Esq. M.A. of Trinity college. 
He was B.A. in 1813, and M.A..iu 1818. 

Died, in November last, in the ish^ 
of Samos, the rev. Charles Williamqqi^ 
chaplain to tbe British factory, at Smyrna. 
Mr. Wiilianison received bis educatjon at 
Ystradmeirig school, Cardiganshire, amt 
mhidful of pis Alma J/fatar be luu feie- 
qaeathed part of his property to dw^ 
dowment of a scliolarsbip, in St. Jpbo'h 
ooHege, Cambridge, for a pnpU of ^0 
•bove-panied sclmol. He has alto 6e- 
queadi^ a collection of coins and ini|iw 
bles (audqnes) for the use of tbe 
school. Mr. WiUiapMo^ was a. young 
man well known to many in Wales. ^ 

Died, at Milan, the rov. W. H. C^n- 
|Non, reetpr of Westmestqn and ^tfeet, 
Sussex. .* 
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Ditiiimr.. 

A Conne of Sermont, for the Feativalt 
and Fab'ts of the Clmrcii of England. By 
Joneiih Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon 
of London, and Vicar of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on important Snbjects. By 
T. Ij. O’Beime, O.D. Lord Bishop of 
Meath. Vol. 3. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Vhmiliar Sermons, on several of the 
DeetHnes and Doties of the Qiristian Re- 
Ii|ion. By the Rev. William Barrow, 
LL.D. &F.A.S.; Prebendary of the Col* 
legiate Chorch of Southwell, and Vicar of 
Fimfield, in the County of Nottingham ; 
Author of an Essay on Education, and 
the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 1799. 
Vol. 3. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A General View of the Doctrine of Re¬ 
generation in Baptism. By ChriatopluT 
^thell,D.D. Dean of Chichester. &vo. Ss. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity, as derived fiom a View of tlic 
Reception it met with from the World; 
an Euay. By Kenelm Henry Digby, B. A. 
of Trinity College. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Christian’s Duty with respect to the 
Establidied Government and the Laws 
considered: in Two Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford. By the 
Rev. R, Whateley, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College. 8vo. Ss. 

Thoughts on the Importance of Special 


PiiQrer, Sir the general ont-poaring of tiic 
Holy Spirit. Dan. ix. 20 , 21, 22, 23. 
By the Rev. James H. Stewart. M. A. 
Minuter of Percy Chapel, and Chaplain 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Bute, 
Ao. la. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of the Week 
of the .Passion of our Loi^ and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By Daniel Sandford, • D. D. 
oae of the Bishops of tlie Scotch Episcopal 
Church, and formerly Student of Christ’s 
Church, Oxford. 12nio. 7t. 

A Discourse on Predestination. By 
Dr. King, late Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 
Preached at Christ Chureli, Dublin, before 
the House of Lords, May 15, 1709: with 
Notes. By the Rev. Ricliard Whately, 
M.A. Follow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Testimonies of Natui%, Reason, and 
Revelation, respecting a future Judgment, 
plainly summed up; in Four Discourses, 
preached before the. Univeiaity of Cam¬ 
bridge in May, 1821. By the'Rev. John 
Lonsdale, M. A. Assistant Preacher at the 
Temple, and late Fellow at King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Ss. 

The Temptation of Christ in the Wilder¬ 
ness; considered as a Guide to ns in the 
knowledge of our Cliiistian Calling ; and 
for the Cnltivation of the Principles which 
are requisite for an adherence to it. By 
the Rev. John Tyers Barrett, D. U. of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. Ss. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WOUX8 IN THX PRESS. 

A Summary of Cliru>tiaii Faith and 
Prsctice; confirmed by References to the 
Text of Holy Scripture; compared with 
the liturgy. Articles, and Homilies of the 
CImrch of England; and illustrated by ex- 
ttqcta from the chief of those works, which 
received the sanction of Public Authority 
from; tbe time of the Refonnation, to the 
final Revision of tbe established Formula¬ 
ries. By tbe Rev. E.J. Burrow, D.D. 
P.Bi. and L.S. In three vote. l2mo. 

The Exenrsions of a Spirit In one 
Volame. 

An bqniry coneeming the Primitive In- 
liabltantt of Ireland. By Dr. Wood. IK 
IgS^ted with a Map. In one Volitme Bvo. 

A Gnnnmar of the Tamul Langnage, 
Bv Ri^rt Anderson, Esq. of ihe Bfadras 
CiWl Sdrvlee. 

‘AVoftme of SermoM, on (he Naturb 
and Effects of Repentance and Ihlth. By 


the Rev. James Carlilc, Minister of .the 
Scots Church, Mary’s Ablu^, Dublin. 

A German Grammar. By the Rev. F. 
Nolan. Printed uniformly with tbe Gram¬ 
mars in other Languages by the same Au¬ 
thor. 

The Rev. Wm. Yates will speedily pub¬ 
lish a Grammar of the Sanscrit Langnage, 
on a New Plan. In one Volnme 8vo. 

Miss Hawkins’s new Work, entitled He- 
raline; or Opposite Proceedings, in four 
Volumes: dedicated (by permisflion) to 
Her Royal Highness the Dnehess of Olon- 
cester, will appear in a few Days. 

A second ^ition of Sermons, by the 
late Rev. John Boucher, M.A. sometime 
Fellow of Magdalen Coll^, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Kirk Newton. , 

PREPARING FOR PDRUCATiON. 

Rivingtons* Annual Regbter, for the 
Year 1820; being the Commencement of 
Mis present Majesty’s Reign. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Two most important measures 
have been under the consideftitlon 
of Parliament during the last month, 
the alteration in the Poor Laws pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Scarlett, and tlie al< 
teration in the Criminal Law pro¬ 
posed by Sir James Mackintosh, 
and it has given us great pleasure 
to perceive that both of them have 
been discussed fairly upon their 
merits, and are no lunger regarded 
as party questions. 

In the Poor-laws Amendment- 
Bill a vast majority of the House of 
Commons are understood to concur: 
and the discussion which it is likely 
to excite is cxpcctcil to refer, rather 
to the details of the enactment, and 
to the period at which it shall be 
carried into ctfcct, than to the sub¬ 
stance of the plan itself. As the 
details arc confessedly of very great 
ilitficuliy, Mr. Scarlett has been 
strongly urged to postpone the mea¬ 
sure until the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment, that the subject may be tho. 
roughly sifted, and a mature opinion 
formed. But in this view of the 
question we confess our inability to 
join. The subject has already un. 
dergonc the most ample investiga¬ 
tion, and the results of that inves¬ 
tigation as they were laid before the 
public by the Committees of the 
House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons, are embodied in the pre¬ 
sent bill. We conceive therefore 
that Parliament never can be better 
prepared to legislate upon the sub¬ 
ject, than it is at the present mo¬ 
ment, and that the only effect of 
delay will be to prevent any altera¬ 
tion of the existing law. If the 
country is to wait until Mr. Scarlett 
shall be prepared with a plan which 
is open to no objection, and can 
require no future amendment, we 
had better make up our minds at 
once to remain where we are. But 
if this proposal be too alarming, 
and the necessity of a change be 
admitted, then let the change be 
what it may, it will at least effect 


the 'destruction of the present sys¬ 
tem ; and the gradual establishment 
of another will follow as a matter 
of course. Experience will enable 
us to distinguish between the sound 
and the defective parts of the new 
arrangements; and the evil may be 
obviated, and the good perfected as 
it appears. On this account we 
sincerely hope that some measure 
may be adopted before the close of 
the present session. 

But it docs not follow that we 
should approve of the Whole of Mi*. 
Scarlett's Bill. The clause which 
enacts that the yearly sum levied in 
any parish for the support of the 
poor shall never exceed the amount 
which was levied during the year 
1820, will not be carried into exe¬ 
cution without the greatest diffi¬ 
culty—and the entire abolition of 
tlie present law of settlement, though 
it must ultimately be adopted, is a 
measure for which we fear that the 
country is not yet prepared. The 
most important clause however Is 
not liable to similar objections; and 
it will suffice to accomplish the pur¬ 
pose of the other parts of the Bill, 
and work an entire but gradual 
change in the state of the countly. 
We allude to the section which 
enacts that no male person being 
single and unmarried at a given 
time after the passing of the BUI, 
shall ever receive relief for himself 
or any part of his family, unless 
such person by reason of age, sick¬ 
ness, or infirmity, shall be actually 
unable to obtain his livelihood and 
to support bis family by woric. 
This comes in effect to ti&e original 
proposition of Mr. Malthus;. and it 
the only remedy of which the case 
admits. The occasional distress of 
the labouring classes will that be 
compelled to' seek relief' from bha- 
rity, and while, bharity will provide 
a due supply for the deii(!mii|;,, it 
will leave the idle and the pron^^e 
to taste the natural eonsequmices 
of their conduct. We trust that 





this clause will be curled '^hool 
delay. .- 

The alt^ratiob hi the criminal law 
proposed by ^ir Jamea Mackintosh, 
has beev favourably received by the 
House of Commons; but public opi¬ 
nion is so much divided upon the 
stfl^iect, that the measure in all pro- 
babUity will not pass into a law. Sir 
Jlames appears to us to have thrown 
away his own case—for he proposes 
th^ the crime of forging Bank of 
Bn^Umd notes, and some other pub. 
lie and privkte securities, shall con- 
tidue subject to capital punishment,: 
bat tiiat all other forgeries shtdl 
cease* to be capital offences. We 
have adways understood that the 
great iiAsrease of forgeries was con- 
tined to Bank of England notes; and 
if they are to be excepted from the 
operation of the Bill, the most that 
cair be said in its favour is, that it 
vnll have littie Or no effeett We be. 
l^ve also .that the law, as it relates 
to the Bank of England, is more in 
necd^of alteration than in any othkr 
point of view. For the argument 
by which our criminal code has been 
most powerfully defended, maintains 
that by making so many offences 
ca|Htal, the law sweeps ail offenders 
into its net, and then leaves it to the 
judges and the government to select 
the worst cases for punishment. This 
is Paley’s reasoning; and to* this 
reasoning the present laws owe the 
npatinuation ot their existence. But 
in^rocc^lngs instituted by theBank, 
argument does not apply. For 


■here the selection is made not by the 
Judge but by the prosecutor, who 
allows such prisoners as he pleases 
to plead guilW’to the minor offence, 
and thus, in commutes capital 
punishment for transportation. This 
state of things is clearly at variance 
with the wlmle spirit of our laws; 
and we cannot imagine tliat it will 
be suffered to continue. The Bill 
however now before Parliament, will 
not insure its alteration. 

With respect to the general ques. 
tion of the criminal code, the advo¬ 
cates for a change appear to us to 
have decidedly the best of the argu¬ 
ment. Thev contend that the exist¬ 
ing system lias had a full and fur 
trial, md that at the cxpcnce of 
many human lives it has failed to 
check the increase of crime; it 
seems reasonable, therefore, to make 
an experiment of a different system; 
and it is not easy to believe that such 
a system will be more ineffectual 
than tlieone which it supersedes. The 
principal objection to the plan is 
made to rest upon the non-existence 
of any adequate punishment short of 
death; it being admitted, on all 
bands, that transportation is no pu. 
nishment at all—and that the hulks 
and the penitentiaries are not yet 
adequate to thdir purposes. This is 
certainly a formidable obstacle to 
the proposed alteftitions; but it is 
one which the goveniment of the 
country have it in their power fo re¬ 
move. 


NOTICE TO COBEESPQNDENTSb 

We agree witii iCIer. Cbnfwor. in his opinion of the decision to which 
be alludes, but cannot learn that there is any likelihood of ite being le- 
vex9$ip 

C* 1P» shall appear, 

■ OesK., Z.,' Cw. Cetkt ^tpiUrg, and der, GIsc., have been icecivedb 
stud are nnder consideratioa. 

SartO^or^s third Letter arrived too late for insertion: and we are conb- 
by wtmt of room to postpone the Beport of fbe Chtmceilor*B cteci- 
ajliow on the matter of Queen’s College, Candiridge, aad of Sir WiUiaim 
fkaatAi decision on Iron Coffins.^ 
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REASON THE HANDMAID OF 
FAITH. 

It has been said, and too readily 
allowed, that reason and faith are 
HO opposed to each other, that they 
cannot subsist together. But this 
assertion is alike dangerous and 
groundless. For faith, by which 1 
would understand the great truths of 
the Gospel, and the whole substance 
of revelation is in reality the very 
perfecting of reason, as reason is 
the handmaid of faith. 

Reason accompanies us in our 
seaich after the truth, as far as it 
can go; and afibrds us abundant 
helps in separating the true from 
the false; and it is only when reason 
has reached its utmost limits, that 
we are handed over to faith, which 
stands by the gracious appointment 
of God ready to receive us, and 
carry us on to perfection. We may 
not however forget our obligations to 
our first companion. It is reason, 
that has been implanted within us 
to distinguish the man from the 
brute, and be our guide in the com¬ 
mon concerns of life. It is by the 
aid of reason, that we detect'errors, 
and, ordinajrily speaking come at the 
knowledge of divine truth. It is by 
the aid of reason that we prove the 
Kble to be an authentic revelation 
fiwm God, that we examine,the cse- 
dentials of our Lord, and pert^eive, 
th(|t they bear the s&il and impress of 
lieuveo, that we establish the credi¬ 
bility of his miracles, the fulfilment 
of prophecy, the fitnefs and fulness 

his precepts, the perfection of his 
Rsksmbranceb, No. 31. 


example, the sufiiciency of bis iqsU 
ritual provisions, and the riohui^ 
and certainty of his rewards; and 
finally arrive, though by a differeiit 
road, at the same conclusion with 
the good centurion, that ** truly this, 
is the Son of God." Far be it from, 
me to disparage the use of reason in 
our religious conduct. It is our oply 
safeguard under the divine blessing 
against the seducing inroads.of en* 
thusiasm on the one band, ai^ the 
bold and groundless assertions of 
infidelity on the other. St. Paul ex¬ 
pressly calls our most holy religion 
« a reasonable semce**.and wi}ls 
us* to ** pray” not only ** with the 
spirit," ** but with the understand¬ 
ing also.” Nay, on one occasion, 
he appeals directly to our reason, 
** 1 speak" says he, ** as to wise 
mem—judge ye what I say.*'-^My 
only object is to set down the boua. 
daries of reason, to shew where rea¬ 
son stops, and where faith b^ins^ 
and takes up .what reason has left 
unfinished. 1 would take away no.-' 
thing, that is really within the sphere 
of reason, and only warn niy readeni 
not to fancy that aU tilings ere withus 
that sphere, ** even the hidden tlugu 
of God.” ** Caust thoii by.searw- 
iiig find out God ? Caitst diou. 
oiit the Almighty unto perfe^ttl^ t 
It is as high as heaveg,” gtisi¥«n.lhe 
wise man, ** what egnet tboii do.t 
deeper than bell, lyhat cfusst Jllgiga 
knowT . • 

Shall we then be ifill doome^^ 
hear the worn-out plea.^nf t]^.,ii|- 

fidel, thgtiyltail cannot aiidf|iritan4k 
1 wilfrnotbelUfve? 

3 D 
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AroMN ik* ffulsdmaid cf Faith. 
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W< ftre assttred, that we live — 
but how we Hve, we know not. Shall 
we then disbelieve our 'very ex¬ 
istence, because we cannot compre¬ 
hend by what means that etkfence 
is supported 7 All nature is but 
one vast mystery—and yet who ever 
doubted, that there win a work! 
peopled with its countless tribes of 
inhabitants, and cloathed with its 
varied faerbaee, because he was un- 
' able to exfnain, how the former 
** live and ntove and have their 
being,*' or the latter aprang A^om 
the gMand 7 Were we taken to view 
a work, that was said to combine all 
power and ingennity of the wisest 
of men, should we not look for mneh 
in it above the comprehension of 
hbniinOtt minds 7 And if this would 
he the ease in the work of a person 
superior to onrselves, how much 
more 111 His work, who is all per¬ 
fect, before whom ** the wisdom of 
the wisest is as foolishness, and na¬ 
tions are counted but as the dust of 
fee balance 7'* 

Let me earry the aigument some¬ 
what ifirfeer. If we are forced to 
tSonfess—«nay, and to act on this con- 
fesskm, that there are many things 
in the natural world, that we cannot 
comprehend, and yet must believe, 
is it any wh^s extraordinary that 
feere should be things mysterious, 
things above our comprehension in 
the spiritnal t And is it not an argu- 
nent in favour of a revelation pur* 
poitil^ to come from above, that in 
Sjfieaking of spiritual things, it de¬ 
livers inucb, that is above our reason, 
and matter only Air the exercise of 
feith t it would be well if thil con- 
mderation- were allowed to have its 
^nat weight on onr minds. It is the 
. Wiastn*>key, n it were, to the know- 
ledgik of divine truth. It preserves 
fee nnm in the full uid legitimate 
-eakrcls^ of his reason, whilst it 
points out the necessity and reuson- 
abhmess'of faith. Under its saving 
fednence the man teases to be the 
phifosopher-only by his heiiq;; raised 
«Mo feeChrisltan. In things within 
his reach he still trnats to (he de- 


dnctlons of his own reason. In things 
beyond, he strengthens the weak¬ 
ness of his reason by the more full 
discoveries of Ikitb. To the na- 
taral, if the term may be allowed, 
he thankfully adds the doctrines of 
revealed religion. To the contein. 
platien of these he approaches in 
all the humility of a child, coiiMcious 
of his own present iusufficiency for 
things so far above him, ready to be 
taught of God, and fully prepared 
to believe implicitly all that is con¬ 
tained in his most holy word. 
His reason leads him to the door of 
the temple which is opened by faith; 
and lie enters in, and beholds the 
glory of the Lord* 

But if pursuing a different course 
be deems bis reason to be a,judge 
not only of the authenticity of holy 
Scripture, which it ia; but of its 
truth, which it is not, and in its very 
nature can never be—if he is pre¬ 
viously resolved to believe nothing 
which he cannot bring down to the 
comprehension of his limited fa¬ 
culties, even though it be found in 
what he allows to be the word of 
God—I will not hesitate to say that 
such a person can never become a 
Christian in the full and legitimate 
sense of the term. He may strip the 
Gospel of all its distinctive doc¬ 
trines, and call what remains, niid 
he is pleased to accept, Chriati- 
anity—but such was not the religion 
of which our Lord spake when he 
said, *' I thank thee, U Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, beeause tliou 
hast hid these things from the wise 
and pmdent, and revealed them unto 
babes^** for it is among ** the wise 
and pmclent,’* among men possessed 
of worldly wisdom, and a high con¬ 
ceit of their own proficiency, and 
not among the **babesi*' the liable, 
and the diffident, tliat this finds Its 
chief snpport. Nsitbef wss this the 
religion of which the Apostle'de¬ 
clares, ** we speak not the wisdom 
of world, nor of the princes 
of this worldi, but we speak fee 
wisdom of God in a mystery,** 
for this 'i^jeeteth all mystevy, ahd 





lasfO 

stflodclk only in tiw wistkmi ol 
ann. Far different from tltia if tl^c 
Oeiptl of Christ* ** tiiat hidden 
wiedoni* which Ood ordained before 
the ^orld unto onr glory**-—and for 
different from this must be the 
religion of its followers, and the 
preaching of its faithful niinistere; 
they, if they would reiuiii that 
glorious title, must still preach 
(as the very perfection of reason, 
as truths, which we could never 
have known, bad they not beea 
revealed, but which when reveuled, 
arc found in no ways contrary to 
our reason, only above it—) a spi¬ 
ritual God, mysteriously existing in 
three undivided persons—must still 
preach the incarnation of the Son, 
and the sanctifying graces of the 
Spirit—>must still preach Christ 
crucifred, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to Che Greeks foolish¬ 
ness, but unto them that believe, 
Clirist the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.** 

C. 

June 7, 1821. 


To the Editor of the Retaemht'oncer. 

Sir, 

Iv the following observations should 
be thought deserving of a place in 
your valuable miscellany, you will 
oblige ate by inserting tmin. 

In the Hulseau lectures for IttSO, 
Mr. Benson has, in my opinion, very 
ably .discharged tbc'labwious duty 
wh^ he undertaken, piS pre¬ 
paring in the ootmli of one yesr 
fwenqr disGowrses, fit to be delivered 
befisre n< learned university, and to 
be submitted to public criticism. 
His oonsideratians upon the £vi- 
deeces of Cbrtstwmty, which oe. 
cupy tlie principad portion - of his 
voluiBe, are bighty lotevesting and 
important; but there is one point uu 
which 1 am disposed to differ from 
hiui, and do so with the less scruple. 


as byitscontroymrsioa hit matu aafftte 
meal will not he materially al^tiniil* 
In the third discourse, Mr. B. 
troduces his subject from the mes¬ 
sage seat by John the Baptist to 
our I.ord, Matt. xi. 2-—5. In ex- 
aminisg^ tbife text, he is inclined to 
reject the usual inteipretetiun. that 
the Baptist*s sole design on this oc¬ 
casion, was to induce his disciples to 
follow Jesus Christ; and adopts the 
enplaiiatiou given by the author of 
the queslious which stand among the 
works of Justin Martyr, attributing 
the enquiry to a doubt in the Bapa 
tist*s own aniiid; which Mr. B. eup^- 
poses to result from a want of ooto 
fideoce, cither in those who had al¬ 
ready informed him of the fiuracles 
of Jesus Christ, or in the identity of 
Che person by whom they were |ier- 
formed. This appears to Mr. B. to 
be a sufficient explanation of the. 
difficulty arising out of John's pre¬ 
vious acknowledgiacot of Jeans as 
the Messiah. ' 

The alternative of theBaptisIfa en¬ 
quiry seems Co me to he decisive a- 
gainst this interpretation. ** Art thou 
He that should come, or do we hMifc 
for another f** Jolm had slready 
home witness, cuod directed the pub¬ 
lic attention to Jesus, as the Chriafc. 
He bad also been informed of His 
eutraoce upon His miuiairy, (John, 
tii. 2d.} before he was hioaself 
cast into prison (€4.), and had 
taken that opportunity of agua 
giviag testiwonv to His character 
and office, while he confoased his own 
inferiority. If any doubt alien, could 
have arisen in his mind concerning 
the mighty works of which be heard 
or the identity of the person .who 
performed them; yet ^ could wot 
but have beea convinced- that bis 
successor sod ouperior was alfiMy 
arrived; attd-there could be no rochs 
for the future expeetsaton implied 
ia the question, s irifs* v^vJ*«iUsw: 
Mr. Benson frnds no objection to 
the usual intorpretotioo of thb pas¬ 
sage, in llto circumsiauee of our 
JU^’s ^dai dbrsetian to aha naea- 
8 D S 
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8eRg«r»io retiim to Jota with His 
go shew John sgiiin 
those things^which ye do beer and 
see/' At, Tliis.form of expression, 
ho co^ectnres, would scarcely have 
been "used by our Saviour*, who 
Knew the thoughts of men' had He 
Mot'been assured, that the saiis- 
fection of the Baptist hiruseif was 
principally intended. 

* Thh consideration of this divine 
intuition will be equally serviceable 
to 'my view of the case, which is 
this. John, being in prison, had not, 
it may be supposed, the privilege of 
09Uferring with the large bo<ty of 
his disciples; but being informed by 
some' of them, (L^e, vii. 18.) 
^howere admitted to see him, of 
the wonderful acts repotted to be 
done by’Jesus Christ, and knowing 
that the prophets had foretold these 
Aings concerning Him; selected two 
(tvs TiMir as St. Luke expresses it) 
who might make themselves per¬ 
sonally acquainted with Jesus, wit¬ 
ness His miracles, be instructed by 
their own master in the correspond¬ 
ence of these nriracles with the pre¬ 
dictions of the' prophets, and thus 
he'tiquaUfied as apostles to the rest 
the followmrs of John, to convince 
them of the propriety of joining 
themselves to the long.cxpected Sa¬ 
viour of the world. Our l^rd know¬ 
ing what was in the mind of John, 
give cxactiy -the answer that whs 
desired, and afforded to the fore- 
rnnuer the best means of impresshig 
hkr injuttctiokis on those, who had 
hitherto been hia followers. It might 
jMM' to the fbrceof this explanation, 
» wi were certain that St. Matthew 
wibte Hi the second verse of this 
c hap ter ** ta * »fy» ^nv and 

not'sB.ieilte eoji^ have it 
rA^ 0 V’t*’ for as that evangelist 
naveir‘ nsed- the word 'Christ singly 
to denote tifC^berson^ but onl;^ the 
office of-our Lord, if the former 
could be establMied as the true 
iwadhig, the sMse migbt then be, 
that, ** John heard in ^e prison the 
works oT? ike **iChrist;'*‘that‘is to 
say, he heard that Jesus was then 


actually performing the miraclea 
which designated Him - to be the 
Christ foretold by the prophets. 
That, therefore was' tlie precise time 
for Batisfying any doubts, which 
his disciples might have concerning 
Him. 

As to the nature of those doubts, 
exclusive of iwculiar attachment to 
their present master; I think, we 
may find it in the discourse of our 
Lord after the messengers of John 
lind been dismissed, wherein He 
blames the Jews lor rejecting the 
Baptist on account of ids austere, 
and hiniseir on nccoiiiU of His so¬ 
cial habits, 'i'htf contrast would 
he a great stumbling-block to tiie 
disciples of the former, when they 
were to transfer their attention from 
one teacher to the other; and this 
is perhaps alluded to*at the end of 
our ‘ Saviour’s answer to the toes, 
sengers. ** And bicsseii is he who¬ 
soever shall not be offended in 
me.” 

Taking this view of the question, 
1 cannot be so surprised as Mr. 
Benson expresses himself to be, that 
he has looked in vain either in the 
majority of the fathers or the more 
modern commentators, for the opi¬ 
nion which is given in the works of 
Justin Martyr; the plain way of ac¬ 
counting for which is, that we opi¬ 
nion is evidently wroug. 

Before 1 conclude, I wish to give 
a hint to Mr. Benson (for whose ta¬ 
lents and industry I feel the highest 
respect) against inaccurate quota¬ 
tion. 

In his thirteenth discourse, p. 388. 
he says, ** I bring my body under 
subjection,’’ says St. PaCl, i Cor. 
8, 97 • and then, lest w«. ebould 
foolishly misinterpret liis meaning, 
or conceive that he gloried inhisowa 
strength, he immediately adds* '* yet 
not 1, bat the ^rit or Qod w^h 
is in me.” ' St. Paul adds uo such 
tbingt • birt it is obvious whence the 
mistake originated. 

J am,.Sir, ' ‘ 

' BiPARTk 
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AMtlQUtTlES OF TtlE JEWS. ' ’ 

I I . - ^ ,i • , 

To Uu Editor of the Bjemembraneer. 

Sir, 

In a review of ]foown*s Autiqiiitiea 
of the Jews, contained in the Chris¬ 
tian Remembrancer for December 
Inst, it is very justly observed that 
many customs enjoined to that ex¬ 
traordinary ))eople, though they may 
seem unaccountable in thcinsclves, 
are fonnd to be perfectly rational, 
when it is considered that they were 
directed against the siiperatilitnis 
customs of heathen idolatry. It 
WM certainly one great object of the 
law to keep the children of Israel as 
distinct a people as possible; and 
to guanl them against contracting 
the impure and disgusting habits of 
their neighbours: and 1 make no 
doubt that if we could obtain a per¬ 
fect account of all the religious 
opinions and practices of the Egyp¬ 
tians, Canaanites, Phoenicians, and 
other nations with whom tiiey were 
connected, we should be able to 
elucidate, in the nioafr satisfactory 
manner, the reasons of the minutest 
particulars -commanded in the Mo¬ 
saic cmle. But in the review, two 
instances are adduced illustrative of 
the truth of this general remark, iu 
which the prohibition uttered to the 
Jews strikes me as grounded upon 
a different reason to that alleged, 
and 1 trust you will not charge me 
with captiousness for taking the li. 
berly of making these remarks. 

The first is, the order to abstain 
from, eating blood, which the re- 
veiwer says was given ** because the 
blood was accounted by various 
heathen natk>ns the food of demons, 
with whom they thus had comiuu- 
iuoii» and became prescient of fu¬ 
turity.” But, Sir, was not this 
probibition issued by the Almighty 
himself, in an age- of the world 
when demon-worship was unknown? 
and the reason .of it iditerwards ex¬ 
pressly assigpied I It was a limita¬ 
tion- of t^e use of animal food, 
when flesh was first permitted as 
the sustenance of man. Gen. ». 


3, 4. ** Every moving thing that 
liyetb (declared God to Nouand 
his SODS,) shall be meat for,y<MK- 
But flesh with the life thereof^ 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not. eat.’* The prohibition is re¬ 
peated under the Levitiral law, with 
this important addition. ** I have 
given it (sc. the blood) upon the 
altar, to make an atonement for 
your souls, for it is the blood tiiat 
niakctii an atouement for the souL” 
Levit. xvii. 11. la not the reason 
then for disallowing the eating of 
the blood clearly such, as none bu^ 
a Suciuian or Infidel can > deny.1 
because it was peculiarly conse¬ 
crated to a purpose of the highest 
religious import; representing the 
great doctrine of vicarious satisfac. 
tion, and typifying the blood of that 
sprinkling by which the sins of the 
world arc taken away. 

It is observed again, ** If the Is^ 
ruulites were forbidden to sow tlieir 
fields or vineyards with divers seeds, 
it was to counteract the supersti¬ 
tious custom of thus propitiating 
Bacchus, Ceres, and other rural 
deities." But is there not an ana- 
chroubm in this remark ? Accord¬ 
ing to the chronology of the learned 
Sbuckford, the Cretan Jupiter was 
contemporary (or nearly so) witli 
Moses; therefore Bacchus .and Ce¬ 
res, with the other deities of Gre¬ 
cian and Roman mythology,, could 
not have begun to he worshipped es 
gods at the time of the delivery of 
tile law. The prohibition of .the 
use of mingled seed, together with 
two others contained in the same 
verse (Lev. xiv 10-) appears .to 
have been directed against sdlne 
other superstition. Dean Spencer 
supposes that tiiey had i^fereQce |o 
the customs of the Zabii and. 
rites, and probably in addition to 
this, they might be designed oe ge¬ 
nerally emblematical to the Jews, 
of the impropriely of hokling inter¬ 
course and uniting themselvea by 
marriage with biolatrona pations. 

,,I aoh Sir, youfSi 

C.P. 
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WIIAN ftV NATURE. 
l^fl« the Rememiraneer. 

", ' 

lx, vcp^' tq yoHF correspondent 
OxOMiBNSts (in your Number for 
Jwie) 1 ahj^ not eater inlo any ar» 
9 iinent: but request the favour of 
yon to luy before him a note from 
Maeknight, on EpJi. ii. 8., and a 
paasaga from Bishop Butler. (Ser* 
aaon on Repentance.) 

. ** Nature tdien sigaifies one’s 
b^k and ahteation ; tial. ii. lA.— 
ffk-wA^ are Jewe by nature,-—Mao, 
men’s natural reason and coMsetcitce; 
Rom. ii. 14.—Tike Gentiles toko 
Mane not a law, do Ay nature the 
things oontaiiud in the law. —Also, 
tbe general sense and practice of 
mankind; i Cor. ai. 14.—X>otA not 
mature itself f each you, that if a 
msau have long hair, &c.—Abo, the 
ori^nal constitution of any thing; 
Gql« iv..8.— Who are God*s by na~ 
lure.—Alao» a dispostion Ibrined by 
enstom and habit: thus Demetrius 
FiMdereus s^;of the Lacedsento- 


mans, peen t0fmj(vMyef m Acutvpif— 
The Laeedeatnonians by nature speak 
Aertfym In tbe passage under ecus* 
sideratimi, asters is that seeond 
coirupt dead mature which men form 
i» theuueives, by habitually iadulg- 
ing vicious incUaatioBs; for t^ 
Apostle speaks of men's being by 
agtere ehsldren of wrath, as tim 
of tbek having tbeireonversa^ 
tion in the lasts of the tiesh.^* 

*' ***■ We akould learn to be cautious 
katwe charge GodfooUMy, by as- 
cribiag.thut to Him, or the nature 
Ud has firen which is owing 
vsbidJ^.toour own akuoe of R.—Men 
ma^'Sp^.of the d^;mieracy and 
eoiVQptioo of tbe world aeeovdtag 
te tbe eaperienoe they have had of 
it; but Himiaa Nataare, consi^efed 
an-the Divine Workmanship, should 
ba' Areated as saiuned: iM in the 
ipiqfs of €k>o made He Max." 

,1'sbiul add, that the paasa^ 
be has quoted. from 4he article on 
“ Bnanty to God by Nature,*' is 

8 


not thm^t by myself, oa ra*peni- 
sai, or others adio have seen it 
wi^ me, to be really obscure, if 
compared with either what had pre¬ 
cede, or what liRlows it; aim I 
submit tile deciding upon that to 
yonr cendid readers. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your very bumble Servsat, 
N. R. 

Jmu 4th, 18S1. 


ON THE STATE OF MAN BY 
NATURE. 

To the Editor of the Rernernbrancerm 
Sir, 

1 OBSERVE tiiat two of your cor¬ 
respondents take very different views 
of tbe subject of Original Sin, and 
the State of Man by Nature: and 1 
am induced to make these remarks 
upon the arguments by which each 
supports his own opinion, as it ap¬ 
pears to me that mey advance into 
opposite extremes, and that tile 
rest truth of the case will be found 
to lie in a due medioui between the 
tw«>. I allude to the article of 
N. R., at fioge 183, and that of 
W*»*r, at p. 280 of tbe Christian 
Remembrancer. 

The fbnner of these writers argues 
strongly agsinst the notion of man’s 
being « mere mses of unmixed de. 
pravity and corruption. 1 agree 
with him in reprobating this doc¬ 
trine as at variance with the decla¬ 
rations of Seriptafe, and dangerous 
in its couaequencet, when urged in 
its full and unqnatilied extent. Bnt 
in oppoeing tiie notion that man ia 
altogether ^praved, N. R. aeems to 
deny that he contoacta any degree 
of sinfttlness wbatewr. in ■ oeuae- 
quenceof Adamfa twmagM asi u n ; and 
time to invoke 'hknoeif in the eisor 
of Peiaghis. Me oays^ after qnol- 
tag aome testa un wm^ the aduo* 
cates of man’s total gaiU dkaett: 
*■ These, and other •Him passam, 
whatesmr of aetoal dapaavity.may- 
may imply, yet have wo oounecting 
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CMM kk ^ktmhomA^m, i 08 » to ** the un within wi/* or bov tvc 
auke it a aecMMry. intim^oa tbot could ef«r •* do Uio evil dldiisll%e 
we wre totally corrupt, wholly etU, would not/^ (Rom, vii.) bcoauae^tf 
' by descent from him* * But is it we hod no inherent propensity to 
therefore a necessary concliMbn, sin, the will would never have t^ 
that we may not have derived a Mr> slightest didieulty in following the 
tiaify vitiated nature front Adam, dictates of better reason and eon- 
may not have descended some de- science. Granting, then, that there 
grees in the moral scale 1 N. K. is such a thing as sin by nature, 
allows very properly that there is whence does it derive its origin 1 
much variety and contradiction in Either from the nature given to us 
the human character, but does not by God, or from that which we in- 
admit that any thing wrung in it is herit from Adam. The impugner 
derived by'participation in the sin- of the Calvinistic doctrine recoils 
fulness of Adam*s fallen nature, vi^ith justice from the impiety of the 
Such at least is the meaning whicli former notion: for *• God made matt 
his language conveys to me. And upright,’* (£ccl. vii. 29.) nor is 4t 
if I have not mistaken his expres- possible to conceive that he should 
sions, I am totally at a loss to re- be the.author of sin. We can tbeiie- 
concile his opinion with the decia- fore only attribute the evil that is 
ration of Scripture, that ** by one mixed up in the moral composititHi 
man’s disobedience many were made of man to something inherited from 
sinners (Rom. v. 10.) or with die his first parent: and this we know 
doctrine of the Church of England; is not man’s original nature when'he 
** Original sin consisted! not in the came from the hand of his Mak«r; 
following of Adam; but it is the but a derived and secondary one: 
fault and corruption of the nature which circumstance amply vindi- 
of every man, that naturally is eu- cates the Almighty from the charge 
gendered of the offspring of Adam; of creating him with a will inclined 
whereby man is very far gone from to evil. 

original righteousness, and is of Nor let it be said that diis doe- 
his own nature inclined to evil.” trine militates against the notion bf 
(Art 9.) uajn’s free will, as if he were under 

To come to a right understanding an actual necessity to sin. There 
on this subject, these two points rc- is a wide difference between saying 
quire to he' settled. 1. Is man bom ‘ that we are prone to evil, and that 
with any inherent propensity to evill we are under an irresistible compvl- 
2'. If he is, to what cause is it to sion to do evil. And however our 
be ascribed ? Now I think the case reason may find itself unable to com- 
BO often addneed of infants will en- prehend how the Almki;hty should 
able us to answer the first of these make os liable to his wrath for our 
questions in the affirmative ; for original sin, with which we are not 
surely it cannot be denied that in- pei^soiially chargeable, yet the 
Rinta. in many eases manifest sagas cul^ vanishes when we cmasMer 
of a bad disposition and violent pas- that he has provided an atonenl^t, 
sions, at a period before the under- the effiects of which are 00-extes»- 
standing can be sufficiently exercbed sive with the effects of Adnm*k'tiU8- 
tO 'diseem the difference between ^ression. And we must mnrelhber 
moml good and evil. And I own too, that the Goepel offm to ns the 
that ! call desire no strongevqDvoof assfaitmnce of the Spirit, which (our 
than this fof'my conviction, that we own good wiH co-eperalin| wiffi it) 
are bom with Some seeds of evil am- enables- us to cornet the evil’ piin- 
planrad in- our- nature. Nor do 1 eipte-mccessfiiUy, and-serve God 
•eo how, upon die contraiy simpo- accentoMy to suvation, ', 
iMon, ^ ScHptnrei could tau of W***r, in qoatrovertiag Uie po- 







■HMif of N. dtiilarei hiaielf 
** 4#% 4eaUM(bfHar»dlMiott that taan 
oiN* tllMg io Chmty in op- 
pwiltlbR tn any power of extricating 
biaHM^ fMn tbe mins of the Fall, 
w&d miinka if every one’s ** bounden 
di^ to the. total corruption 
OFlian.* This is a no less danger- 
01 ^ extreme of opinion, and I hesi¬ 
tate not to Xay, unmipported by 
Scripture/ Our Saviour, in giving 
a description of the various kinds of 
gfotlnd ihto which the seed of the 
sower’fell, tslks of Ha being re¬ 
ceived into a good heart, from which 
expression' it is impossible nn^ to 
conclude, that some good qmditiea 
aUiy exist, antecedent to the recep¬ 
tion of the Gospel. The tenonr too 
of St. Panrs argument in Rom vii. 

« proves that in the nataml 
ere is not a total enmity to 
l^aodDesSk but a straggle between 
csMtending principles: the law of 
the mkid prompting to good, the 
law in the members drawing to evil: 
and to whatever extent the latter 
vmy prev^l, yet the very existence 
of sbeh a contest is incompatible 
with the notion, that man is tlio- 
sohffMy and absolutely depraved. 
Betmes, it cannot be deified that 
there have been instances of virtu¬ 
ous conduct in men who were not 
blessed with the advanti^es of 
Christian knowledge. Whataiewe 
to diiuk of the many excellent rules 
of morality which are to he met 
widi in the lutings of the heathen 
phitqiophers'f Of the advances to 
the lumon of the uuity of the Su- 
p r a we Beti^, whicii several of them 
mudor oven in the tnidtt of the de- 
bnalag si^rsdtioBs which prevail- 
edi of<the ^evated ideas of virtue 
which thoy occasimnilly manifest 1 
iu pasiieulur of the admirable sen- 
thnmt of Xenocrates, which lin¬ 
net Airiiear quoting, ** Ayntm f ton 
swsi*' a seutinient closely 
snslogoiha to that ckeeUem precept 
df our' Savt<mr« 'which fortuds the 
first conception of ainful desires in 
tin bcarf. W^**r accounts for the 
rigliteousBOts of the patriarchs, and 


for the good'that wn in the Gentile 
world, by attHbutiag'' them to iHie 
efficacious working of ^ the' Spirit^ 
doittg away In part the bondaf^ of 
corruption: which assertion is, in 
fact a mere petitio pr^c^i. With 
regard too the case of heathens in 
particutar, do not Paul and Barna. 
has tell the inhabitants of Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 16.) that ** in times past 
God suftered all nations to walk in 
their own ways which surely de¬ 
notes that the Gentiles were left to 
the sole guidance of their natural 
reason and conacience.' And does 
not St. Paul admit (Rom. ii. 14.) 
that the Gentiles sometimes do by 
nature the tilings contained in the 
law 1 by nature—by a principle dis¬ 
tinct from the power imparted Iw 
the peculiar aid of the Spirit, ft 
will readily be granted, that tbe 
light of nature is too faint and feeble 
to give men a complete rule of con¬ 
duct, a perfect system of duty, so 
M to be sufficient without revealed 
reli§^n. and spiritual asaistance: 
blit if man, left to its direction, can 
have any views of moral goodness, 
and be in any degree prompted to 
attain it, surely the hypothesis of 
his total corruption must foil to the 
ground. 

A distinction ought to be made, 
and carefully attended to, between' 
poritioe and relative goodness. That 
man in his natural state cannot ren¬ 
der such a perfect obedience to the 
moral law, as to be esteepied posi¬ 
tively righteous by- God, is « truth 
which no one can feel dbp^ed to 
question.' And iu this sense it is 
perfectly true that ** we'have no 
power*to do good works plemit 
and acceptable to God’‘~airorks in¬ 
trinsically righteous, siHsh at can 
" make fne«'deserve grade wf'Coit 
gvnity.** But thcfugb'OttiP-istraugiih 
may hot be such as ft pcqstrtiwsu 
racrilsrioaa title to 
tiiere not be degreee ofo’tdttoe, 4My 
not men td whom the uraaas oP^- 
tlpiBi help have apver beta voih^ 
safed, ** da tfiuti^'.goeid and; teiid:* 
able whcB conofand witii 'iMr 
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pfMceoi ^nd4^i««illie», 90 ^which will 
be £ivour»)%,4!6i»|^e<i ,]b^ a just 
aad meraifiil Ood^ who w4i judge 
roankhid according to vthe degree* 
of iustaruction, and opportonitiee of 
improvemeat which liave been al^ 
forded themt'* (Biehop of 
Chester on Art. 13.) 

it ie a favourite > argument by 
which the Calviniatic aaserters of the 
total corruption of human nature 
attempt to silence their opponeuts: 
if you allow man any moral |M>wera, 
you make grace void, you deny our 
Saviour the honour of ^right due to 
him. Bnt is this a just statement 
of the case? We admit that there 
is a partial degree of virtue in men; 
but we tio not admit (nor is it by 
auy nieaus a necessary inference) 
that men can be justified and attain 
iteaven by their own strength. They 
still depend entirely upon a Ke«> 
deemer to be made capable of sal* 
vation; and therefore they owe en¬ 
tirely to.him their covenanted title 
to favour, and their hopes of ulti¬ 
mate happiness. They still depend 
wholly upon the preventing and to- 
operating assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, to give to their conduct that 
character which God requires, and 
enable them to render a well-pleasing 
service: therefore they cannot at¬ 
tribute to their own performances 
any share in the meritorious cause 
of their acceptance; Did we assert 
that our unassisted works possessed 
any thing in the shape of merit, 
there would certaiuly be ^reat weight 
in the Calvinistic objection: but a* 
we exprewly reject this notion, as 
we ascribe rae sole mtrit of our sal¬ 
vation to Christ, it cannot fiiirly be 
argued . Ib^ we take dlmtititbed 
vifws pf tbP Mercies of oor redbrnp^ 
tims, tbbt'we threw- off pny part oiT 
our dependence «po» i|iin’wbo4icd 
for eur bskeSt ee 'feel 1^ need 
tlie^hesefHaof that enpiatory-Mcri- 
fio^ 4|y amkh- llre sins of tlM nretlcl 
ai%Uike»«l*ngWi - . 

IJpcMi the. Sir, since ‘the 

Bt^ 'egjprfsdkiMi' "*iHbb' 

tbe peu^isan# h( both sides tof die 
' Rsmemurancsr, No. 31. 


question oonmder. as exeliMlye^jAhi'... 
vouj^ • their ,o.wn. 
some texis tpeej^ qf nntur^ '^iK^ 
inherent in man, >pd othwm 
clearly imply, that there an eeiap. 
principles of goodness in him: sinep 
experience shews, that there is a 
mixture of virtue and vice in his dis¬ 
position ; is it not most ngjreeajhkT 
to truth to believe^ that, tbcgigb be 
derives a vitidted nature from tb« 
fall, he is not an unqualified'.nMiM 
of iniquity ; ,tbat everv ppark ^ tba 
nobler nature with which he. empd.!. 
originally'from his leaker's baaaja' 
not utterly quench^ : -thedi tim. 
'image of God impressed i^Km-bbi 
soul is much defaced, but not qnito 
destroyed; that amid all his cdrni]Mt. 
propensities some be$Aer fq,cuUi^ . 
and desires yet remain witldn hin^r 
but that still in his natural state he 
is too ignorant, infirm, and prone 
to sin, to save hiniself? Iu.. 9 aiii« ' 
taining this doCtriap (which J ^ust 
is the doctrine of the. ia.>tiority ol.. 
the Established Clergy as weU gs 
my sell) we hold that safe middle, 
course, which will prevent us^frons - 
striking on the Scylla of PelsfjMi*, 
ism on the one hand, or .beiw evH 
gulphed in the Charybdis of 
nism on the other.* Apd ihpr^i^tsi- 
iog it, we effectually incnicate thA 
necessity of a Redeeniev's atope,.. 
ment.; we direct mpn to come to' 
Jesus, with faith.aad repentamce*; 
for pardon of their sins.: an<l to- 
pray earnestly fox die giftnT of the 
Holy Spirit to sanctify^ anjl^ improve* 
them in grace; while we cxfaoft Birin 
to make a good use of their natniat;. 
reason and con(mieabe; - to givp ' 

ligence to niake their election* shij^., - 
ik bh fmitfitl in good work? 
indispensablecondifioiis of imlyntioii*^., 

. I an. Sir, Votirs, dre. '' 

BiBLICAl, ]1 lV£1TBAT!OH^.j. 

" And Ibansn ansaferid On kkig. For 
the amw wiiawtt tM kii« deli|^etl|' tn 
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jMooiir, tot thc.-r«»yd apparel ba brooglit 
wbto^ tba bii^ aceth ta ,'wear, and the 
harM that tiia afaig rldeth opon, and the 
ciawn ro^l wlncb is set upon his head; 
and tot this apparel and horse be delivered 
to the hand of one of the king’s nio«t noble 
plfbete, that they may army the man 
withal whom the king delighteth to honour, 
and briog .hini on horseback through the 
ftteet of die city, and proclaim before him, 
Tims shall it be done to the man whom the 
King delightoth to honour.” Esther vi. 7, 
8 , 9 . . 

** 1 was earnestly desired to come 
ashore, to have better proofs of their 
civility and respect than 1 could 
have at that dtotaiiue; and at niy 
landing was received by all the great 
mbn of the town, and conducted with' 
music, and other expressions of pomp 
and public joy to the Aga’s palace. 
Here 1.delivered his majesty’s letter 
and present for the Bassa, and also 
one to the Aga himself. Upon which 
(after a solemn renewal of the pro- 
niises before made, relating to our 
trade and security there), T had Uie 
rich vest of crinisoii and silver put 
upon me, as a mark of the grand 
Se%nor*s favour and protection. In 
that dress 1 was carried through the 
streeta on horseback, set out with* a 
very aplendid equipage, and so tri¬ 
umphantly delivered in at the English 
house in that town.” Sir Henry 
MiddieUm’s Journal, ffarrts, vol. i. 

. p. 102 . 

“ Then all tlie children of Israel and all 
the people, went np and came nnto the 
lUriMe of God, and wept and sat there 
before the Xioini, and fasted that day until 
wvena” Judges XX. v'6. 

** 8a they sat*down with him upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights, and 
nmm spske a wi^ onto him; for they saw 
that his grief was veiy gregt.” Job ii. IS. 

** There is a custom peculiar to 
the'A&hauns (see p, 06. b- iv.) 
called Nannawautee (from two Push¬ 
too words, mewing **T have come 
in)*” A person who has a fawsur to 
adt, goes to the -liettBe or the tent of 
' the man on whom 14 depends, and 
.tfpfhfm .to ait on his caerpe^ or par- 
jialte of his bospijtsUty, till he shall 
' grant the bqporeqqir^. The honor 
of parly, thipi solicited^ will in¬ 


cur a stain, if be does-aot grant the 
favour ask^ of him; and so fkr is 
the practice carried, that a man 
overmatched by his enemiM will 
sometimes go, Naunawautee, to the 
house of another man, and entreat 
him to take up his quarrel: which 
the other is obliged to do, unless he 
is utterly unable to interfere with 
effect, or unless some circumstance 
render liis interference obviousfy 
improper. This is something like 
the custom of the Romans, by which 
a suppliant entered a house aud 
seated himself in silence, with his 
head veiled, on the hearth. The 
custom of the (Irceks also resem¬ 
bles this now alluded to; thus the 
behaviour of Ulysses to Circe (0<1. 
X. ver. 375 .), when he refuses to 
partake of her banquet, till she has 
disenchanted his friends, is exactly 
in the spirit of a Naunawautee.” 
£iphin$tone*$ Account of Caubul, 

p. 226. 

** Which maketli Arctnrns, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the south.*' 
Job ix. 9 . 

** Canst ttion bind the sweet inflaence 
of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion.” Job xviii. 31, 

** Respecting the symbuto of the 
Mexican months and year, they dis¬ 
cover ideas entirely conforinable 
with those of the ancient Egyptians. 
One of the names of the first moiiUi, 
which began on the 26tii of Fe¬ 
bruary, was QuahuitUhua, or bud- 
ding of the trees, wliich agrees much 
with the won! Kimath, used by Job 
to signify the Pleiades, which in his 
time announced the spriw, when 
tlie trees begin to move. The sym¬ 
bol ofitlie fourteenth month was* ex¬ 
pressed by a cord, aqd & hand 
which pulled it, expressive of the 
biudiug powetr ofoold in that montli 
which is January; and to tills same 
circumstance the itawe Titell, whidi 
they .give it, alludes. The constel¬ 
lation Keril, of which Job speaks, 
to signify winter, i^aifies in .the 
Arabic root, (which is Kesal) tq be 
cold a^..aslmp, stnd.m the Kext of 
Job it is read * Coukist thou break 
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tile oondsortiMofKesil.*'* Qtttm** 
Megie^t volri. p. 470» 

**-The itthftbitents oftbe SoiiHi Sea 
ialands when they are guiug to any 
diatant ialand, and lose sight of land, 
steer by son, moon, and stars, as 
true as we do by compass. They 
have names fo^ many of the fixed 
stars, and know their times of rising 
and setting with considerable preci¬ 
sion; and what is more singular, 
their names, and the account of 
them, resemble, in many instances, 
the Grecian fables: they have the 
twins, or two children, their Castor 
and Pollux, &c.” Missionary Voy~ 
ogtf p. 341. 

** The Tupuyas celebrated the 
rising of the Pleiades with songs and 
dances, seeming to consider them as 
divinities.” Southey’s Brazil, p. 380. 

** Know now tiiat God hath overthrown 
me and compassed me in his ml." Job 
xix. 6. . 

** The good man is perished out of the 
earth; and there is none upright among 
men: they all lie in wait for blood: they 
hnnt every man his brottier with a ml." 
Micab vii. ii. 

** The mode of entangling an 
enemy in a net is frequently alluded 
to m the Scriptures, the Romans 
had one class of soldiers called 
Retiarii, and in the old Mexican 
paintings we find. warriors almost 
naked, with their bodies wrapped 
in a net of large meshes, which they 
threw over the head of their enemy.” 
Hnmboldfs Hxssarches, vol. i. p. 203. 

** T^ey abhor me, they flee far from me, 
and spare Hot to spit in my face.” Job 

XXX. \ 0 .‘ 

^ I gave my back to the smiters, and 
my cheeks to them that plucked off tlie 
hair, I bid .not my face from shame and 
apittbig.” Isaiah 1. fl. * 

The act ot qiitting in the East 
iw-mneh'more- detestable than--we 
hade' anyhlewofl^i The Anha never 
spit>beiW thehr superiors; and Sir 
JohttiChMdin teHs ns, that- spitting 
«befote any <one, or apittkig on the 
gronnd in''speaking of- any ane's 
aetiQli8, ''ia ihroi^h the East an ex¬ 
pression of extreme detestation. 


Herodotus ^in B« Clk>) SBys» the 
edict of Deioces also signified^ that 
to smile or to spit in the king's pre¬ 
sence, or in the presence of 'each 
other, vras an act of indecency. 

Jonas Hanway, in his travaia 
through Persia, vol. i. p. 203., re¬ 
lates the following anecdote, in cor. 
roboration of the above remarks. 
Behbud Khan had the title of high 
and mighty minister of ministers and 
general of Attok, within the frontiers 
of Turkumania. He was a stout 
black man with an open counte- 
n&nce, hard featured, looking fierce 
and undisturbed, as to any sentiment 
of compassion. After a short rc. 
past, a prisoner was brought before 
him, who had two lajge logs of wood 
fitted to the small of his 1^, and 
riveted together; there was also a 
heavy triangular collar of wood 
about his neck, one. of the parts 
being made longer than the other 
two, served as a handcuff to his left 
wrist, so that if he attempted to rest 
his arm, it must press ou his neck. 
The general asked me if that man 
had taken my goods ? I told him I 
did not remember to have ever seen 
him before. He was then questioned 
for some time, and at length ordered 
to be beaten wiUi ^tickp, which was 
performed by two soldiers with such 
severity as if they meant to kill him. 
The soldiers were then ordered to 
spit on his face, an indignity of sreat 
antiquity in the East; this, ana the 
cutting off bqnrds, which is also 
practised, brought to my mind the 
sufferings recorded in the propheti¬ 
cal history of our Saviour, The 
close of tms hideous scene was tin 
order to cut out the eyes of this 
unhappy man: the soldiers were 
dragging him to execution, whilst he 
begged with bitter cries that he 
might rather suffer death: the gene¬ 
ral, whose heart seemed to-be'made 
of the same kind Of stuff as^'kis 
sword, did not grant this OMtel 
mi*roy; blit the man^beii^rectilled 
for further eMpkiry etecuthm 
was suspended for that day,' • 
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INiyKNT BAPtifliHr. 

'To thM' £(M0tkf 'tKe Hmmi^ancer. 

Sir; 

FoE.tli9.iMie of my pstfishionws, who 
^fe 4esirous of information on the 
snoject of Inihnt Baptism, and the 
administration of the ordinance as 
practised in our Chnrch, 1 lately 
made some selections upon these 
points, which tliough nut new to 
many of your readers, may be ac¬ 
ceptable to them as Remembrancers, 
and useful to others who may not 
have directed their attention parti* 
cuJarly to the subject. It will be 
admitted that infants from the ear. 
liest period of the vyorld have been 
broii^t into covenant with God,, to 
do some spiritual duties hereafter of 
which they have at present no know¬ 
ledge, and that an objection to 
Infant Baptism, taken from the in* 
capacity of ah infant for such an 
holy ordinaiic,e, is a reflection on the 
wiraom of God who appointed cir¬ 
cumcision; aud in Dent. xxix. 10, 
11,12*f tiia inspired leader of God's 
people thus addresses them, ” Ye 
stand this d^ all of you before tlie 
Lord your God, your captains of 
your tribes, your eiders, yovr little 
onrr, that thon sbouldest enter into 
covenant with, the Lord tliy God.” 
From the time of Abraham tlie Jews 
and their children constituted the 
‘ true church; no exception of age was 
made, but infants were always in¬ 
clude in every ord^paiice and reli¬ 
gious ceremony. The stream from 
ibu source continued to flow witli- 
out. ai\y the slightest deviation, to 
the boundary which separated Jews 
and Chriatians; there it met with no 
obstruction, but pursued its hallowed 
course: they bad ftd been circum¬ 
cised; they must now take a new 
badge, they must all be baptized. 
The parent couid not’ be separated 
flepm the child in this improved co- 
.vensnt. The stream which had 
flowed m blessings upon the eiders 
(fUd IHl^ sues, through so many 
generations, could not now be im¬ 


peded,^ and depnieed of 4ialf Hts 
beauty. It. is not likefy thni the 
Jewish lOODverts to Chriatranilw, who 
ever considered their infants m part 
of their aacient chur6h, sbauld fairve 
consented to their exclusion on their 
becoming Christians. That infants 
are capable of the tnfliienee of the 
Holy Spirit we may be assured, 
from John the Baptist being filled 
with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother's womb. Luke i. 15. If an 
infant cannot be a inemlier of a 
church, then the Saviour in his in¬ 
fancy was out of his own church. 
He who was to feed his flock like a 
shepherd^ and gather the iambs with 
his arm and carry them in his bosom, 
Isaiah xl. 11., was not Ukely to ex¬ 
clude infante from his fold, and 
therefore we read (Mark x. 16.) 
He took them up in his arms and 
put his hands upon them and blessed 
them. Under the Patriarchal and 
Jewish dispensations, the Almighty 
Father had admitted tliem with &eir 
parents. The Redeemer, in the ful¬ 
ness of his benevolence, received 
them, and was displeased with his 
disciples who rebuked those that 
brought them. It appears that bap¬ 
tism ,had been a ceremony used 
amongst the Jews many ages before 
the time.of John the Baptist; when 
persons uere converted from hea¬ 
thenism to the Jewish religion, the 
proselytes were baptized, and their 
children, and the males circumcised. 
Therefore when Christ commands 
his disciples to baptize ail nations, 
all classes of age must be included 
who bad been subjects of baptism 
before* Our Lord did not come to 
narrow^ but to enlace the covenant. 
If his commission to his apostles had 
been,*Go, disciple all nations; and 
instead of baptize, had said, circum¬ 
cise them, would they not have cir¬ 
cumcised the in&ntaaa W4sll as men, 
though there had been no express 
meoflon of infants in such comniis- 
aioa? Baptism was no new ordtM. 
nance, it fiad been administered to 
proselytes and their children, our 





Savwur not* eBCC6|»tiBg thtfu 'is- a 
proof that hie iateadra to iaelude 
them in bin new diepeneatian. 8t. 
Paul (1 Cor. vii. 14.) points out Ihe 
different state of the infonts of be¬ 
lievers and unbelievers, and puts a 
case in which their children would 
be unclean, but now (saith he) 
they ere holy. Accordingly, there 
is no instance in the Scripture of the 
son or daughter of believing parents 
applying for baptum, when they 
came to adult age. St. Paul (Col. ii. 
11, 12.) denominates circumcision, 
baptism, putting off the body of the 
tins of the flesh. This could not 
be applied to adults only; would 
they not have objected, we have 
baptism instead of circumcision, but 
what have our children t We do not 
find in the epistles any address to 
candidates for the ordinance of bap¬ 
tism, which (according to the tenor 
of apostolic direction, condescend¬ 
ing to the many minute points of 
Christian edification) would not have 
been omitted, if the ordinance had 
been required to be deferred till 
adult s^e. St. Peter, in his first 
Sermon, (Acts ii. 30.) saith. The 
promise is- unto you and to your 
children. If in this new dispensation 
which he and the other apostles were 
then proclaiming, immediately after 
they had been Juled with the Holy 
Ghost, he had intended to exclude 
children from the same privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Jewish 
dispensation, why did he speak in 
this language ? . Doubtless to shew 
that the promises belonged to them 
and their children, though not grown 
up, above those of unconverted g(‘n- 
tiles. Respecting the baptism of 
adults; the primitive Christians could 
not have be«n baptised when'infants, 
for Christianity did not then* exist. 
Missionaries of our apostolic Church 
now baptise i^ulis in heathen na¬ 
tions with their children; thus. Acts 
xvi. 31. the Steeper of the prison 
. was baptized he and all his straight¬ 
way;. thus Acts xyi. 15. Lydia was 
baptised and her household. ' I will 
not trespass more, at this time, on 


your usefid pages, ‘ but itserve uy* 
self for another opptwtmiby. * 

1 am. Sir, 

Vour*8 foithfiilly, 

T. R. Bromfibld. 

Neptmi Vicarage. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

I HAVE heard, but I know not whe- 
ther on good authority, that there 
is a design on foot for a new metri¬ 
cal version of the Psalms; and that 
several of our leading poets are mi- 
gs^ed ill it; and they cannot, I am 
convinced, be more usefully em¬ 
ployed ; for, though I am very for 
from thinking so meanly of our pre¬ 
sent authorised versions, as it is 
the fashion of the present day to 
do, and certainly rank them much 
higher than many of the modeni 
hymns which we see substituted in 
their place, yet there is certainly 
room for improvement, and I for 
one, should be very glad to see that 
improvement take place, with tllC 
sanction of the lawful authorities: 
for, till this sanction is given, 1 
could never, whatever might be my 
wishes, conscientibusly use any 
other, than what are at present au¬ 
thorized, ill the service of my 
Church. The merits of a good ver¬ 
sion 1 take to consist in a faithful 
adherence to the original—in a piq¬ 
uant brevity of expression—in a 
plainness and simplicity of lan- 
gus^—and an avoidance of .all 
har^-sounding words, where it is 
possible, especially such as end in 
the letter S. Much will depend on 
the metre, which should be simnle, 
easy, and harmonious. The l^e 
should never end, so as in singing, 
to affect the sense; and the Reuse 
itself should be concluded witlim 
the coupkt. Of the neglect of these 
two last rules, and the ridiculous 
effect produced by it, we have an 





iiMteiice in thoM well iSntMni Ikies 
of Stenib(4d end |lopkm« 

I* The Lord ■hell come; be aluill not 
]i,eep ^ilencey but >pmk out.” 

That a version, every way worthy 
of the service of God, and our ve¬ 
nerable establishment, and tending 
to the edification and delight of the 
people, could be produced, there 
can be little doubt, considering the 
number of poets that we have, who 
are eminently qualified for the un¬ 
dertaking. I do not know that it 
would be desirable or necessary to 
have a completely new version. The 
old version may be taken as the 
ground-work, as the old translations 
of the Bible were for the new one 
enjoined in the time of James. 
Much that is good, and only anti¬ 
quated HI its expression, might be 
retained in a more modern form: 
what is indififerent, improved; what 
is bad, altogether discarded, and a 
new version substituted. In these 
substitutions much help might be 
^ned firom other quarters, for there 
is‘ scarcely auy of our |M)ets who 
have not versified one or more of the 
Psalms; and, where these fiiil, re¬ 
course must be had, and we are 
confident it will be had with suc¬ 
cess, to original stores. Thus 
formed, let a new version be put 
forth; and, when it has been well 
canvassed, and its merit acknow¬ 
ledged, then let it receive the sanc¬ 
tion of authority. The whole un- 
dertabiog, however, should be pri¬ 
vate : the versiqn should come forth 
as a "private work; it should pass 
thh>u^ the public ordeal as any 
other, work; and not, till it has be¬ 
come pretty generally known and 
likeif;' shduld' n Be aathorized; and 
eveb' then,, m the case 6f Brady 
and ' Thte*b^' with an''>ll6wa'iic^ to 
cver^ ifd reeme br re¬ 

ject it‘at bleatiiVe.', That much of 
thtfbld* Vosidn,' 'With "mdre or less 
aHeH^tibli^''^lOTt' be'"retained not 
ohly* ttiH iif }k'^rd to the prejudices 
of the people, who have been used 


to them,' but from their inli^kisic 
worth 1 must utill think. 

No reader of taste would like to 
mbs in. any subsequent version the 
two noble stanzas in Psalm xviii. 
9.10, 

llie Lord descended firom above, 

And bow'd the heavens most high. 

And underneath his feet he cast. 

The darkness of the skj. 

On Cherubs and on Chembims 
1^11 royally he rode. 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad. 

And if it would not appear too 
presumptuous, 1 would subjoin the 
two following instances, by way of 
farther exemplifying what 1 mean. 

The first is Sternhold’s version of 
the 23d Psalm, which, bold as 1 
may be thought, 1 very much pre¬ 
fer for the Church-service to Addi-" 
son’s popular paraphrase. 

My shepherd is the living Lord, 

1 therefore nothing need; 

In pastures fair, by pleasant streams 
He settetli me to thed. 

He shall convert, and glad my soul, 

And bring my mind in frame, 

To walk in paths of righteonsaesn, 

For his most holy name. 

Yea, tbo* 1 tread the vale of death. 

Yet will 1 fear no ill; 

Thy rod and staff shall comfort me. 

And thon be with, me still. 

And in the presence of ray foes 
My table thon sbalt spread; 

Fill fhll my cup, and poor the oil 
Of giadnesB on my head. 

Tbrongb ail my life thy love 1ms been 
So largely limp’d on me, 

Tiiat hi thy houbn for evermore 
My dweHiiig-plaee sbafl be. 

« 

The other b a portion of Brady 
and .Tate*t version of the 'lflQth 
Psalnij 

O coidd 1 ^ nngnitei^l.be 
Tb fblok of ones'deserting thee . 

Where, Lord; coold'I 'tiiy lipirft shunt 
Or vilfither from tliy prd^ed mnf 

If to the bi^eifi:‘'f|env1t' jn4fo,' ‘ ‘‘ 

ThyforonS is thstted in Ifad shies 
If to the'dsep^tTiellJ'fo; 

Still is the deepest hell ait thou. 
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Wem I the moroiog'd wing to gtio* 

And fly beyond tlie fiiithest main, 

Tliy swifter hand would first arrive, 

And turn to meet its fugitive. 

Or should I try to shun tliy sight, 
Brneath the friendly gloom of night. 
One glance from thee, one piercing ray. 
Would torn my darkness into day. 

Darkness with tliee is, as the fight, 
Clear as the day, the darkest night, 
Alike to thee the night and day, 

Tiiine eye is ever on our way. 

Yours, &c. 

May 10. C. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Decipiiiiur specie recti.—Hou. 

'Sir, 

When an individual puts on the 
disguise of superior candour in 
order (as it would seem) to do in¬ 
justice with less chance of detec¬ 
tion, it is serving the cause of truth 
to doff the mask. Under this per¬ 
suasion 1 lay before you a few brief 
remarks on a work just published, 
entitled, ‘ A Christiaii Biograpliical 
Dictionary, cuntaiuing an account 
of the lives and writings of most 
distinguished Christians and Theo¬ 
logians of all denominations, and in 
every nation, from the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian £ra, to the 
present period. By John Wilks, 
jiin. Loudon. Printed for Longman 
a*nd Co. 

• The Introduction* informs us, 
among other matter, that ** tlie ob¬ 
ject of the work is to hold up to 
Christians in. general the examples 
of those illustrious and disti^uished 
men who in every communion have 
been the ornaments of our common 
faith;' and agtun, that * The me¬ 
morials here submitted to the ‘peru¬ 
sal of mv readers have not been 
selected }'rom among the inartyra„ 
or the chuipious of any particiuar 
church or party. All who have 
been eminent for Christian, virtue, 
whether' Catholic or Protestant,— 
whether of the episcopal Church of 


England,—the Presbyterat Chnrch 
of Scotland,—the non-conibnntst 
Dissenter, — whether Baptist' or 
Pcedobaptist; all who have been 
conspicuous for greatness of mind, 
for purity of life, for benevolence to 
man, and devotion to God, with ge¬ 
neral eminence in public, as well as 
private life, meet together in these 
pages.*’ 

With the exception of the ex¬ 
pressions presbytern/', and general 
eminence in public as welt as private 
lije (which 1 thought a little bewil¬ 
dering) you may suppose, Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, as a candid Christian, how de¬ 
lighted 1 was with the ingenuous, 
ness of the above professions. Col¬ 
lecting from the assertions of * The 
Introduction* that our author acted 
upon the principles of “ Tros Ty- 
riusve mihi nullo diserimine agetur,** 

" M4 Ti( /lAot etrtftffiiAttef Km ((rii{*’~ 

how was I gratified with the antici¬ 
pation of again contemplating ffie 
glories of refreshing my roemoi^, 
and strengthening my faith and 
practice, with the lives and write 
ings, set forth, perchance, in a new 
and interesting style, and enriched 
with additional information af such 
of my favourite divines and lay 
Christians, fur instance, as the tbU 
lowing:— 

An Atterbury—a Bull—a Fell— 
a Hammond—a Hickes—a Horne 
—a Horsley—a Laud—:i Leslie— 
a Lowth—a Newton (Bishop)—a 
Pearson—a Potter—a Sancroff—a 
Sanderson—a Seeker—a Stebbing 
—a Wake—a Wall—a Waterland 
—a Wheatley—a Wilson—a Ba¬ 
con—a Boyle—a Johnson—a Mil- 
ton— a Newton (Sir Isaac,) &c. 
&c. &c. 

With conceptions raised by. a 
Preface, prombing that *’ attwho 
had been eminent in ChristiMn vir¬ 
tue—uff who had been conspicuous 
for greatness of mind, for purity of 
life, for benevolence to man, and 
devotion to God, totiA gekeral emi¬ 
nence rn pubUc as weU as ptioate 
life, should meet together in these 
pages4*^ with conceptions-, I repeat. 



iwaed by a pKefttce Uitit fHromistng'i 
i«agi^, Mr. Editor, my surprize 
aud disapiMintmeiit, at not only not 
finding ou the above-named wor¬ 
thies not admitted into this select 
assembly this Coterie Biogra- 
pMyiie, if I may be allowed tlie ex¬ 
pression ; but. Sir, bond fide, not 
one of them, * O wimt a falling off 
was there !' O Scriplor servantis- 
eime rectL* O most just Biographi¬ 
cal Rkadamanthus / 

Yet wherefore. Sir, the above 
mentioned characters were not deem¬ 
ed worthy by the author to be ad¬ 
mitted into * A Christian Biogra¬ 
phical Dictionary,’ and to associate 
with such persons as the ensuing 
1 am at a loss to conjecture, viz. 

Brooke (Lady Elizabeth.) 

Bunyan, 

Fiaoel (John.) 

Flechiere de la (Rev. John Wil¬ 
liam.) 

FuUer (Andrew.) 

Gardiner (CqI. James.) 

^ Glenorehy (Lady Wilhelmina 
Maxwell.) 

Graham (Mrs. Isabella.) 

Newton (Rev. John.) 

i^maine (Rev. William.) 

Savage (Mrs. Sarah.) 

iSiyffblk (Countess of.) 

Wanvick (Countess of,) &c. &c. 
&c. 

Not, Mr. Editor, that you are t<» 
suppose I have the least objection 
in the world to the appearance in 
this author’s choice society of the 
just enumerated ladies and gentle¬ 
men. * Should any bigot,* rightly 
observes the Biographer in his In¬ 
troduction, * when iierusing this 
vjolmne, feel su^rizea at the inclu¬ 
sion of any individual, or class of 
names, in its pages, to him *1 say, 
Christianity is not confined to a 
tect, to a party, to a church.' 
■ Tms, trim, O fitiig’ /* the greater 
Bumfow or wdl-iutentioned Chris¬ 
tians (be they of what sect they 
nMy,) 1 become acquainted vritb 
the-better; but * A Christian Bi- 
ofpaphioal Dictionary,* in which 
are not even named an Atterbnry, a 
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Bull, a Home, a Laud, a l^wth, a 
Bishop Newton, a Pearson, a Wa- 
terland, a Wheatley, a Boyle, a 
Johnson, a Milton, a Sir Isaac 
Newton, with numerous others of 
the greatest celebrity, * A Chris¬ 
tian Dictionary,* and,to exclude 
these I * O tempora^ O more* /” 
But, forsooth, 1 suppose the author 
thought the aforesaid characters 
not sufficiently established, not suf¬ 
ficiently learned and orthodox to 
associate with a Rev. John William 
Dc la Flechiere, a llev. John New¬ 
ton, and a Rev. Wm. Romaine, and 
the Messrs. Bunyan, Flavel, and 
Fuller, and a Col. Gardiner; but 
above all, with the Mesdaroes Cira- 
ham and Savage, and llie Ladies 
Elizabeth Brooke, and Wilhelmina 
Maxwell Glenorehy, and the Coun¬ 
tesses of Suffolk and Warwick. It 
must be confessed I never heard 
that Bull, like Mr. Flechiere, ** took 
a bell in his band, at five o'clock in 
the morniffg. and going round the 
most distaiii parts of the parish, in¬ 
vited all the inhabitants to the 
house of God;'*^et I have always 
understood that in the pulpit he 
preached equally as good doctrine. 
On first referring to tiie head New¬ 
ton, 1 quite exulted to find upwards 
of eighteen closely printed columns 
devoted to what 1 unwittingly 
thought the merits of .S'tV Isaac and 
the Bishop: how great, Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, was my simplicity! the eighlem 
columns were dedicated to the great 
Rev. John, a sailor, in a chequed 
shirt (an aukward word, by.tbe-bye, 
for the biographer • to introduce 
among so many ladies,) who had 
the honour of being confined (for 
deserting) two days in the gnard- 
honse at Plymouth ; and being af¬ 
terwards sent on ship-board, and 
kept awhile in irons,' had the credit 
next of being * p^licly stripped 
and whipped, dumided* (dear erea- 
tnre) from his office, and all bis for¬ 
mer companioiia forbidden to shew 
him' the least fhvour, or even to 
speak to hha.* Mr. Wilks assumes 
for the motto of bis book, 
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* Iniipicere, tanqaam in speculuin, in 

▼itas omniani 

* Jabco, atqoaaxaliu sumere exemplum 

•ibi.* 

But good man, he does not give us 
the opportunity (would he did) of 
obeying his commands, and contem¬ 
plating the lives of all, or indeed of 
one-half of the best Christians and 
theologians, and but for other re¬ 
sources than his Biography, we had 
never heard cither of Newton ‘ On 
the Prophecies/ or The Newto¬ 
nian System, but should have 
had the benefit of no other example 
under the celebrated name of * New¬ 
ton,’ but that of a mail the imitation 
of the greater part of wiiosc roman¬ 
tic life, must prove rather a bane 
than blessing. Why, loo, are a 
Pearson, a Waterluml, and a Wheal- 

lev, denied admission into this 

• * 

* Sanctum Sanctorum Were ni»t 
they CUirislians and theologians ? 
for my part I have full as good an 
opinion of tlieir tenets as of the 
Rev. William Romaine’s. So also 
1 deem (it may be a false taste and 
judgment) Hoyle, Johnson, and 
Milton, not a whitinfi'rior t<i Messrs. 
Bunyan, Fuller, and Fia^el, though 
the college at New Jersey did oflor 
to confer on Mr. Fuller the title of 
doctor in divinity, * but which,* 
(modest, conscientious Mr. Fuller!) 

* supposing to be incompatible with 
the simplicity of the Christian cha- 
raettr, he declined to acceptand 
though, too, at the birth of Mr. 
Flavel, a pair of nightingales 
made their nest close to the window 
of the chamber where his mother 
lay in, and with their delicious notes 
sang the birth of him whoseftongue 
sweetly proclaimed the glad tidings 
which ** give songs in the night,’* 
of him (as we afterwards collect) 
whose prayer could still the ocean; 
in whose soul we see the habitation 
of God; who, in prayer, scarcely 
ever used the same expression 
twice, and always seemed to exceed 
himself, and was endowed with 


many other extraoiilinary powers 
and. faculties, of which Boyle, 
Johnson, and Milton could not, or 
did not boast. Still, however, had 
the opportunity been alfordcd in 
Mr. Wilks’s publication, I am so 
bigoted or so simple, as to think 
that I should have dwelt with more 
pleasure and profit upon the faith¬ 
ful account of their lives and writ¬ 
ings, than upon those of the more 
favoured-Fuller and Flavel. Of the 
ladies I say nothing; I blame not 
Mr. Wilks so much on the score of 
those lie admits, us on the score of 
those he leavts out. In a pretended 
account of the lives and writings of 
most distinguished Clirislians and 
tlieoKigiaiis of all denoiniiiutions, 
tnoht (iistiiigiiislied Christians and 
theologians who have written in 
support of the Kslablisbcd Church, 
b.ive been omitted ; a few only are 
diacovored struggling and half smo¬ 
thered amiilst a crowd of mm-con- 
foriiiisl dissenters, baptists, predo- 
baptists. tVc. &c. Sev, * rari nantes 
in gurgile vasfo ;* a svsteni w'hich 
leads (iiotwitlistaiiding our author’s 
protc.stations of impai'tiality} to siis- 
pieiuiis not the iu(>.st favourable. 
Hut ii !)iogrii])lier above others, 
should remember that it is the du>y 
of an holiest iiiau not only to speak 
the truth, but the whole truth. 

Totally unacquainted with Mr. 
Wilks, 1 consider, Mr. Editor, 1 am 
doing a service to the profession, 
and Christians in general, by thus 
pointing out the natiiro of a book, 
one thing in pretension, nii«>tlier in 
execution; and if my rtuiiarks 
should prevent disappointment to 
the wary, and undue bias to the in¬ 
experienced, the time 1 hav'c con¬ 
sumed, and the trouble T have un¬ 
dergone, in wading through much 
tedious, irrelative matter, will not 
have been wholly in vain. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

«APO£. 

Mar^k 1 . 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer• 

(Concluded from p, 346.) 

Sir, 

V. It was my fifth position, 

** that the acting conscientiously ac¬ 
tually implies, wherever means can 
be found of learning what is the will 
of God, that reference of all our 
actions to God's will, which is the 
principle of which you suppose me to 
have lost sight.” 

Is it not then a trutli, almost self- 
evident, that the acting conscien¬ 
tiously docs imply a desire to know, 
a disposition to inquire about, our 
duty, on all points on which we are 
not fully informed i That the Word 
of God is the first rule to be con¬ 
sulted by all persons who believe in 
a future state, and who would learn 
how best to prepare themselves for 
it, is premised distinctly in the fur. 
mal opening of my treatise. I have 
there said *, that ** the first inquiry, 
in attempting to discover'* the mo¬ 
ral olgect of human life, is, ** pUin- 
K, whether that Infinite Wisdom, 
mm which both the present and 
the future are derived, has afforded 
to us any express direction. The 
doctrines and evidences, therefore, 
of revealed religion, appear to me 
to put in a claim to consideration, 
before we attempt to evolve, any 
principles from an examination into 
the order of nature.” In arguing, 
also, in the chapter on conscience, 
concerning the authority of precept 
and rule, and on tlie obedience due 
to all established rules, till super¬ 
seded by something better, the con¬ 
clusion can, I think, hardly fail to 
suggest itself; (and this, although 
the proper business of that chapter 
consists rather in an inquiry into the 
philosophical criterion by which 
moral rules are to be expoi^ded 
and limited, than in any direction to 
the place where they are to be 
found); that the Scripture rule, and 
the Scripture authority, are the rule 
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and the authority which every 
Christian is, upon these principles, 
bound to rcTCre. I have sa.id this 
distinctly also in a preliminary 
note *; though in the course of the 
treatise 1 thought it superHuoiis to 
express formally a very plain appli¬ 
cation, which every attentive reader 
must be quite competent to draw 
for himself. 

Allow me to add, also, that on 
this subject of conscience 1 have 
referred t, more particularly than 
oil almost any other subject, to 
writers by whom it has been dis¬ 
cussed at length. Of these writers 
one is Taylor himself, with whom, 
if I had found myself to disagree, 1 
should have thought it necessary to 
consider the point at issue with 
more than usual care and anxiety. 
Another is Reid, who, in the last 
volume of his Essays, has a distinct 
chapter to prove that moral approba¬ 
tion, or, in other words, the suffrage 
of conscience, implies an actual judg¬ 
ment. But judgment implies com¬ 
parison: and, if so, it is surely 
needless to prove, either that there 
must be something with which our 
conduct is to be compared, or that 
the law of God has ftie strongest of 
claims to be made the object of 
comparison. The same conclusion 
is also to be derived from what the 
same writer, if my memory fail me 
not, says of conscience, as being a 
relative function; that is, a function 
which does not dictate alike in all 
cases, something specific and un¬ 
changeable, but something referrible 
to the circumstances of each case. 
But, if there be a revelation from 
God concerning it, that assuredly 
is a very pregnant mrewmtance. 
And this no one ever saw more 
clearly, or believed more entirely, 
than Dr. Reid. 

Of the writers, therefore, to whom 
I have referred on thb subject, and 
so as to imply a concurrence in their 

* Human Motives, p. xii. die page after 
the Preface. 

t Ibid. pp. 151 and 154. 


* Human Motives, p. 9. 
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doctrines, one of them is Taylor 
himself, whom you quote as if, in 
some way or other, my opinions 
were in opposil ion to his; another 
is Reid, irom wliosc whole system 
it follows, that the acting eonscieii- 
tiously implies every thing for which 
you woiihl contend. 1 may add also, 
that, where I refer to these writers, 
it is on the very point which gives 
birth to your objection, on the sub. 
ject of the errors to which consci¬ 
ence is liable'^. If conscience were 
not liable to error, we should not 
be ill want of any law to direct it. 
—I might, undoubtedly, have treat¬ 
ed the point more fully, but I was, 
throughout, unwilling to detain the 
reader's attention on points which 
I thought established by abler 
writers, and which the exposition 
of the chief end 1 had in view did 
not compel me to state in detail. 

The other writers, to whom I 
have referred concerning consci¬ 
ence, arc Bishop Butler, and Mr. 
Dugald Stuart. To the merits of 
Butler you join, as might be expect¬ 
ed, in the just and common testi¬ 
mony. And yet the exceptions which 
you have taken to what I have 
written oli the subject of conscience, 
will apply equally to Butler himself. 
Mr. Stewart you think an unsafe 
guide. I cannot here engage in any 
discussion on the merits of that 
short treatise on morals, which I 
have long been accustomed to re¬ 
gard as one of his iuo 2 >t valuable 
W4>rks. I must content myself, there, 
fore, with briefly saying, that I ap¬ 
prehend him to be one of the very 
last writers, who would deny the 
existence of ** a moral fitness that 
we should conform our will to'* the 
declared will " oT the author and 
governor of the universe t.'* 

VI. It remains to prove, ** that 
though 1 have not either said or 
implied that the desire of happiness 
is the only motive which obliges 

* Human Motives, part ii. cliap. iii. $ S. 

t Christian Kemembiaiicer, p. 169. 


us to practise virtue: and though 
the meanings of the word obligation 
and the word prudence are, as 1 
have repeatedly observed, very dis¬ 
tinct, a man may still be under a 
real obligation to pursue a thing, 
though merely for his own benefit.*' 

In the first place, then, of what 
I have said on this subject. Yon 
state, both in p. 109, and again in 
p. 170, that I maintain '* that the 
desire of happiness is the only mo¬ 
tive which obliges us to ]>ractise 
virtue.'* But your misapprehension 
of my real meaning on this point 
has here led you to express it inac¬ 
curately. What I have said is, that 
the criterion of prudence, or of 
whatever conduct will turn out most 
fur our liappiness, cannot he averred 
to be the sole criterion by which the 
conscience may or ought to be 
guided and again f, that ** bene¬ 
volence and justice, and every other 
principle of obligation, has each its 
appropriate province in the wide 
region of morals;" though I add 
immediately of the obligation of 
prudence, in strict analogy to what 
in the body of the work I had be¬ 
fore said of prudence as a motive, 
that " this principle embraces the 
whole.’*—1 do nut thus surely say, 
or imply, that it is *' the only mo¬ 
tive which obliges us." 

But you aliinii that prudence does 
not oblige us at all. Or, in your 
own words, *' For our own parts, 
we confess, that the words obliga¬ 
tion and prudence appear to us- so 
distinct, that we cannot perceive 
bow a man is obliged to pursue a 
thing merely for his own benefit: 
and therefore we consider the obli¬ 
gation of prudence to be a contra¬ 
diction in terms. If our only motive 
for an action be our own advantage, 
we must think that wc are at liberty 
to sacrifice that advantage, if we 
please, and consequently, that we 
are not obliged, however strongly 


* Human Motives, p. 
t Ibid. p. 384. 
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we may be urged, to perform the 
action ■'And you atld, that on 
this point I disagree with Mr. Slew- 
art, (who holils precis<'l> the same 
doctrine concerning it which Ihitlcr 
and Ueid had hold before him ); 
and that you apprcliend me also to 
speak inconsistently with what, (iii 
entire confuriiiity to both ISutler and 
Stewart), 1 hud said previously of 
“ resting obligation upon consci¬ 
ence” stde!% 1. Now it is quite cer¬ 
tain, that if 1 disagree with JVJr. 
Stew'art, he also must disagree with 
liimself I, and that Reid and Butler 
also, to whom I refer as actually 
proving the pointy, must be equally 
inennsi:,lciit with themselves. It 
would be easy to go into detail on 
this subject, and to show the exact 
conformity of what 1 have said, to 
what has been said by all the writers 
here spoken of: but 1 may content 
myself with tiunscribing from But¬ 
ler two passages referred to in my 
treatise, in which he proves, incon- 
trovcrtibly, tin point to which your 
objection applies. 

** Interest,'' says this consniii- 
mate reasoner, in lijc admirable Pre¬ 
face to the Seimons at the Rolls, 
** one’s own h.ippiness, is a inuiii- 
fest ublig.ili<>ii|j and he explains 
this fartln’r in the Disseilatiuii on 
the Nalure of Virtue, subjoined to 
his Analogy. ** It deserves to be 
cousideied, whether men aic more 
at liberty, in point of morals, to 
make tbeinseives miserable witbont 
reason, than to make other pco|)lc 
so; or dissolutely to neglect their 
own greater good, f«>r the sake of a 
present lesser gratilicaliori, than 
they are to neglect the good of 
others, whom nature has committed 
to their care. It should seem, that 
a due coiic< rn about our own inte¬ 
rest and happiness, and a reason- 

* Ciiiistian Kpinembranecr, p. 169. 
tlbid. 

f See Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
part ii. ctiap. ii. § 3 . 

<i liiip>an Vi tives, pp. and 369. 

{| Pitti cf, p. x\>i, » ft. 1729. 


able endeavour to secure and pro¬ 
mote it, which is, I think, very much 
the meaning of the word prudence 
m our language: it should seem 
that this is virtue, and the contrary 
behaviour faulty and blameahle: 
since, in the calmest way of redec- 
tion, we approve of the first, and 
condciiin the other conduct, both in 
ourselves and others. This appro¬ 
bation and disapprobation are alto¬ 
gether ditlerent from mere desire of 
onr own, or of their happiness, and 
from sorrow upon missing it. For 
the object or occasion of this last 
kind of perception is satisfaction or 
uneasiness; whereas the object of 
the first is active behaviour. In one 
case, what onr thoughts fix upon is 
onr condition: in the other, our 
conduct.” * **'**“ It is matter 
of experience that w'c are formed so 
as to reflect very severely upon the 
greater instances of imprudent neg¬ 
lects and foolish rashness, both in 
ourselves and others. In instances 
of this kind, men often say of them¬ 
selves with remorse, and of others 
with some imiigiiation, that they 
deserved to sidl'er such calamities, 
because they brought them upon 
themselves." '*»’'<« pjoui these 
things it ajipcars, that priidc'iicc is 
a species ot virtue, ami folly of vice: 
ineauiiig by Jollij something quite 
diflerent from mere incapacity; a 
tbouglitless want of that regard and 
attention to our own happiness 
which we had capacity for.” And 
he adds farther, a few lines after. 
wardM, as the sura of the whole 
proof upon this question, ** that the 
faculty within us, which is the judge 
of actions, approves of prudent ac¬ 
tions, and disapproves imprudent 
ones *.*’ 

You must sec clearly, that / have 
affirmed nothing of the reality of 
that obligation which, for the sake 
of brevity, 1 have once or twice 
called simply the obUgatioH oj pru- 
deuce, which is not equally affirmed 


• Analogy, Bvo. 1740, p. 458—461. 
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in these passages. Reid and Mr. 
Stewart say exactly the same.— 
How prudence can be a test of what 
is obligatory, though all obligation 
rest on conscience alone, is there* 
fore a question which 1 am not pe¬ 
culiarly concerned to solve. 

The just solution of it, however, 
will not be difiicult to any person 
w'ho takes duly into his considera¬ 
tion, that conscience, as has already 
been shown, is far from being u 
mere instinct or sentiment; but is, 
on the contrary, an inquiring, and, 
as has been somewhere justly ob¬ 
served, a very pragmatical faculty. 
It is the specific obligation of con¬ 
science itself which accompanies us 
through the whole inquiry, which 
conscience urges us to make. It 
is the voice of conscience which 
obliges us to follow that rule which, 
on a sincere inquiry, may seem to 
us the most entitled to preference. 
And if it appear, on such inquiry, 
that to act prudently, in the sense 
which prudence hears in my trea¬ 
tise, is the sort of action to which 
conscience gives preference, we may 
speak summarily of the obligation 
of prudence, or say that the pru¬ 
dence is the test or mt asure of the 
obligation ; though we still hold that 
thejerre of the obligation resides in 
the conscience, or in the moral sense 
itself. And this, yon will observe, 
is ini])lied in Butler’s ai^unient, as 
above quoted from the analogy: for, 
where he speaks of the obligation 
of prudence in the same manner in 
which I have spoken of it, he proves 
the obligation by an appeal to the 
moral sense. 

From what has been said,i>it must 
be sufficiently evident, that a man 
may be under a teal obligation to 
pursue a thing, though merely for 
his own benefit. And this is the 
last of those positions which I had 
to establish, in order to remove the 
objections which you have made to 
the principles contained in my trea¬ 
tise. 

I am sorry to intrude longer on 
yoqr patience: yet you will, per¬ 


haps, allow me a page or two more, 
on that point in which you suppose 
me to disagree with tlic doctrines 
held by Mr. Stewart, on the supre. 
macy of the moral sense, or of con¬ 
science. Mr. Stewart has prove<l 
satisfactorily, that if we make “ vir. 
tue a mere matter of prudence," 
we must conclude, that ** the dis¬ 
belief of a future state absolves from 
all moral obligation, excepting in so 
far as we find virtue to be conducive 
to our present interest; and that a 
being independently and completely 
happy cannot have any moral per¬ 
ceptions, or any moral attributes 
He thus effectually disproves the no. 
tion that virtue is a mere matter of 
prudence. And with this doctrine 
of his I agree entirely; for though 
1 hold that to prove the tendency to 
future happiness infers at once the 
obligation of those acts in which that 
leiidency is found, this is not, as has 
been explained sufficiently, because 
prudence alone constitutes obliga¬ 
tion, but because an enlarged and 
liberal prudence, or a wise regard 
for our happiness in a future state, 
is always an accurate measure of ob¬ 
ligation: because the sense of obli¬ 
gation goes along with us in all the 
decisions which this prudence can 
uiak<‘. 

With regard to the case of a man 
who is ignorant of a future state, or 
who disbelieves it, and who is also 
subject to the additional misfortune 
of apprehending that the practice 

* Outlines of Moral Philosophy, p. 149. 
It may here, peihaps, be worthy of notice, 
that in thus speaking of a being independ¬ 
ently and completely liappy,” Mr. Stewart 
must mean such a being as ma«, supposing 
man, for the sake of tlie argument, capa¬ 
ble of an independent and complete bap- 
piness. The ** being” here spoken of can¬ 
not mean God, because we cannot, with¬ 
out gross paralogism and impiety, tliiok of 
tranrfening to God moral qualities, which, 
for anght we know, may be pecnliar to the 
human race. And in the present instance, 
especially, it is to bo obs^ed, that we 
can no more attribute to God the sense of 
obligation, than that of regard for his own. 
interest or benefit. 
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of what is commotily called virtue, 
will, on the whole, be productive to 
him of unhappiness; it is certain 
that, however calamitous the igno¬ 
rance in which such a man may have 
been bred, or however perverted the 
opinions he may iiavc formed, he 
still cannot be quite insensible to all 
the claims which God or man may 
have on him, to all the lessons which 
nature, or reason, or authority, may 
have conspired to tix in his mind; 
and which he cannot, if he would, 
eradicate. Such a man, therefore, 
has still a conscience, however ini- 
perfect and ill-informed it may be : 
and although liis duty and his inter¬ 
est must seem to him incongruous ; 
although his only alternative, (as is 
said by Dr. Reid, who refers, 1 be¬ 
lieve, the remark to Lord Shaftes. 
bur^^, is, whether he will choose to 
be a knave or a fool; it assuredly 
cannot be required of the believer 
in a future state, that he should be 
able to reconcile in tlie mind of the 
inhdel, that incongruity between 
duty and interest, from which it is 
his own happiness to have escaped, 
solely, or chiefly, by means of his 
own belief, and which he always 
holds, that the truth of that belief 
is either the sole or the best means 
of reconciling. 

If, indeed, any man on a serious 
inquiry into the reasonableness of 
his moral convictions, after consi¬ 
dering what are his own true inter¬ 
ests, what the probable end of his 
being; 

** Whv formed at all, and wher^ore as 

After weighing all claims made 
on him by the law of God, by 
public opinion, by the principle 
of benevolence, and every other 
principle which hg can consult; if 
any man, after maturely and-sin¬ 
cerely weighing all these claims, can 
honestly decide that there is no jus¬ 
tice in any of them, and shall ac~ 
tuaJhf succeed in stifling them all ; 
it dogs follow, from tbg priqciples 1 
have advanced, that such a man is 


no longer a moral agent, is no 
longer capable of either virtue or 
vice, is not a subject of exhortation 
or reasoning, but is to be regarded 
only as an ideot, or a brute. And, 
if such men are, do we not so re¬ 
gard them ? 

But it may still be asked, whether 
the tendency of an act to promote, 
on the whole, the true happiness of 
the agent, be the true measuic of 
obligation, even fur tliosc persons 
who are iii these unhappy circum¬ 
stances ; wlio are either ignorant of, 
or who disbelieve in, a future state; 
and who think that virtue tends to 
present unhappiness? Can the proper 
measure of the obligatious of such 
persons be a measure which they 
must believe to be inaccurate: or is 
it possible that we can have one 
measure for them, and another mea¬ 
sure for the Christian ? If the mea¬ 
sures are diflferent in the two cases, 
what becomes of that paramount 
criterion, which I suppose that pru¬ 
dence may in all cases afford ? 

Now it is plain, that our first bu¬ 
siness, with the persons whose case 
1 have been here describing, is to 
remove their ignorance or error. To 
hold out to them the good conse¬ 
quences of virtue, before they can 
be prepared to see or acknowledge 
them, would manifestly be but a 
waste of labour. I must here, 
therefore, say plainly at once, that 
1 refuse to argue on any such pre¬ 
mises as the non-existence of a fu¬ 
ture state, or the supposition that 
virtue can, on the whole, be, by any 
contingency, productive of unhap¬ 
piness. We have already seen, that 
though*the doctrine of a future 
state may serve to all men, sua si 
bona ndrint, as a* complete and ac¬ 
curate guide through all intricacies 
of moral practice or theory, it does 
not follow that ignorance or disbe¬ 
lief of the doctrine will* either ex¬ 
punge the sense of obligation, or 
acqtiit the conscience. oE him who 
acts in opposition to it. Nor yet 
does it follow thab in the absence 
of this guide, any other is, or ought 
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to be, provided. For this is the 
true guide, aud of course every 
other is, of necessity, cither false 
or defective. 

With this doctrine, accordingly, 
my treatise sets out and with a 
rufereiice to one of the most pene¬ 
trating of rciisoucrs for the follow¬ 
ing most just remark, which 1 should 
have quoted at length had the case 
seemed less cleai*. ** The doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul is of so 
much importance to us, and touches 
us so nearly, that any indiftcrcnce 
about it argues Uie certain loss of 
all mental sensibility. All our ac¬ 
tions aud all our thoughts ought to 
take such different turns, accord¬ 
ingly as we may or may not entertain 
a reasonable exjjcctation of a future 
state, that it is impossible to stir 
rationally a single step, unless we 
keep this object in view fWithout 
this doctrine, indeed, there can be 
nothing but confusion in all specu¬ 
lations botii on prudence and vir¬ 
tue. Human lim is a mere maze 
without it—a maze altogether with¬ 
out a clue. 

To the question, therefore, whe¬ 
ther the tendency of virtue to pro¬ 
mote, on the whole, the true hap- 
pines of the agent be, in the last 
resort, the true measure of obliga¬ 
tion, both fur those persons who 
believe virtue to have that tendency, 
and for those, also, who are so un¬ 
happy as to believe that it will, on 
the whole, be productive to them of 
unhappiness, 1 answer, that 1 re¬ 
gard the measure as the same, and 
as equally accurate, in both cases. 
The straightness of a rule is not al¬ 
tered because tliere may lye some 
persons who cannot see it. 1 do not 
suppose, howeveiy that in any re¬ 
gion, or in any age, there ever was 
any man capable of moral reason¬ 
ing, (and moral science addresses 
such penons only), who might not 
be competent, though only perhaps 
through a dim medium, to discern 


* Homan Motives, p. 3. 8. 
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the straightness of the measure I 
have proposed. For though, to men 
without the light of revelation, a 
future state may have appeared ever 
so doubtful, we can hardly suppose 
that any competent reasoner on the 
duties or the expectations of the hu¬ 
man race can have failed either to 
imagine, or to admit, the possibility 
of such a state. But it has been often 
proved that the possibility of a fu¬ 
ture state, although we know that the 
mere possibility would, practically, 
be but little attended to, yet infers, on 
every principle of calculation, pre¬ 
cisely the same rules of conduct, 
which the full assurance of it en¬ 
ables us to deduce. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant 
John Penrose. 

Bracebritlge, June 7, 


ON LAY BAPTISM. 

To the Editor of the Rsmembraneer, 
Sir, 

In the account of Southey's Life of 
Wesley, given in the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, No. 47. this passage occurs: 

We will not lay any particular 
stress on his (Wesley’s) bigotry to¬ 
wards Dissenters. There have al¬ 
ways been some few of the High 
Church party (though the great ma¬ 
jority of learning and authority has 
been uniformly of the other side,) 
who have denied the validity of 
Baptism when administered by per¬ 
sons not cpiscopally ordained.'* 

If I understand tlie Reviewer 
rightly, lie applies the word “ bigot’' 
to Wesley, because he did not aUow 
the validity of Dissenters baptisms. 
He asserts that,some few of the 
High-church party have been bigots 
for the same reason; and that the 
great majority of learning and au¬ 
thority has been uniformly free from 
this bigotry in allowing the validity 
of lay baptism. 

1 was itorryi Mr* Editori and did 
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not expect to see in the pages of the 
Quairterly, such a passage as this. 
Hitherto 1 have been in the habit of 
placing full confidence in this Jour¬ 
nal for the correctness of its state¬ 
ments and facts, its general ortho¬ 
doxy on such subjects, and its 
friendlv aspect towards the Esta¬ 
blished Church. These lines, ad¬ 
mitted certainly in an unguarded 
moment, as they were wholly un¬ 
provoked. and not at all necessary 
to the subject, have all the appear¬ 
ance of the wanton flourish of some 
low church-pen. vastly desirous of 
running at tilt with some antagon¬ 
ist. Being of sentiments not exactly 
similar to those of the Reviewer, 
you may suppose that 1 do not feel 
quite satisfied with him. What more 
of bigotry is there in denying the 
validity of Dissenters baptisms, than 
in admitting it ? This is only call¬ 
ing names at host; for a man docs 
not become a bigot, because he 
holds certain opinions ; but because 
he holds them with unreasonable 
prejudice, and improper warmth ; 
but this is continually done by the 
low-church, as well as the high- 
cliurch party, and frequently in a 
temper discreditable to any party : 
but the Reviewer attempts to fix the 
charge of bigotry upon the latter, 
not upon account of their unrea¬ 
sonable prejudice, but upon account 
of their holding certain opinions, 
which do not meet his approbation; 
which, to say no worse of it. is a vul¬ 
garism, a little beneath the Quar¬ 
terly Critic. 

Again he says, ** that there al- 
'^ways have been some few of the 
high-church party, who have denied 
the validity of Dissenters baptism.” 
Certes, the Reviewer is not at home 
here. He plainly has not been in 
habits of familiarity with this party, 
else would he not have said tlmt a 
few,” but that all” who are gene¬ 
rally distinguished, by certain writ¬ 
ers, by Ibis name have mmntained 
the necessity of a Christian Minister, 
to make a vidid sacrament: and in 
80 doing they have supported primi¬ 


tive Christianity against the corrup¬ 
tions of the papist, who by %i 08 t 
protestants has hitherto been consi¬ 
dered the bigot; but with whom it 
seems, the reviewer is in this case, 
pleased to symbolize. 

The Reviewer further asserts, 
that the gp-eat miyority of learning 
and authority has been uniformly of 
the other side: that is. admitting 
with the papist, the validity of Lay- 
baptism. If learning and authority, 
indeed, are to be taken in the bulk, 
it must be granted. The Church of 
Rome is very extensive, and has 
always had much learning to boast: 
she has also enjoyed in her day. 
very considerable authority. At 
home he will have all that party, (or 
rather, that legion of parties.) which 
will include not only those members 
of the establishment, who. upon 
this subject, fall in wiili the papists, 
but almost all the various religious 
parties and sects whicli separate 
from the Church, calling themselves 
pTutestaiit dissenters. All this learn¬ 
ing, and authority, cannot be de¬ 
nied him. But that tie will have a 
great majority of sound Christian 
seliulars and learned ecclesiastical 
historians on the low-church side, 
holding the validity of lay-baptistsm. 
must be utterly denied. 

1 have no intention of troubling 
you further upon the subject, than 
merely to enter my protest against 
this assertion, made with more haste 
and less circumspection than is 
usual with thafrespectable Journal; 
an assertion, which, if not corrected, 
will unfortunately now go forth into 
the world, under its sanction. I 
would*likewise apprize those read¬ 
ers. who like myself, have felt the 
fullest confidence in its discretion 
and sound principles, that in this in¬ 
stance. it has a little forgotten it¬ 
self. and, (unwittingly, no doubt,) 
has indirectly chaiged the Church 
of England herself with bigotry; 
for that our national Church holds 
opinions upon baptism, which the 
Reviewer is pleased to stigmatize as 
high-church bigotlry, is sofficicntly 
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plain to any omt, wbo Kill takle tha 
pabia fiiirly to examine her oifieei^ 
and other public doc aments. ** The 
Church,’* says Wheatly, (one of the 
most learned and correct ritualist 
that ever lived,) ** provides that 
none but a minister, or one duly or¬ 
dained, presume to intermeddle in 
it (baptism,) well kno.wing that the 
persons whom baptism is to be 
administered, are plainly as positive 
a part of the institution, as any thing 
else relating to that ordinance; and 
consequently that the power of ad* 
ministering it, must belong to those 
only whom Christ hath authorised 
by the institution. *Tis true, there 
are some few of the primitive writers 
who allow laymen to baptize in case 
of necessity: But there are more and 
earlier of the Fathers who disallow 
that practice: and upon mature de¬ 
liberation of the several passages it 
will generally be found, that these 
latter, for die most part, speak the 
judgment of the Church, whilst the 


former only deliver ..thei( prtvMle 
opinion, 'if it be asked, wbt^faKr 
baptism, when performed by an uok* 
ordained person, be in. the sense sd* 
our Church' valid and effectual, 1 
answer, ihat according to the best 
judgement vte can /or|n from her 
public acts and offices, it t« not. 

’*■--Our Church, by prohibit¬ 

ing all from intermeddling in bap¬ 
tism, but a lawful minister, plainly 
hints, that when baptism is ,admi- 
nistered by any other, it conveys no 
benefit or advantage to the child, 
but only brings upon those who pre* 
tcinl to administer it, the guilt of 
usurping a sacred office, and conse¬ 
quently that persons so pretendedly 
baptized (if they live to be sensible 
of their state and condition,) are to 
apply to their lawful minister or 
bishop for tiiat holy sacrament, of 
which they only received a profana¬ 
tion before.’*-^See Ministration of 
Private Baptism.) S. T. 

June Sr/i, 1821. 


REVIEW OF NEW 

A General View of the Doctrine of 
Regeneration in Baptism. By 
Chriatopher Bfthell, D.D. Dean 
of Chiekester. pp. 282. Riving- 
tuiis. 1821. 

TH£B£ is a strong presumption in 
favour of the truth of aUy doctrine, 
of which it can be shewn that it has 
been held in all places, in all ^es, 
and by all sound members of the 
Catholic Qburch; and there is strong 
reason to suspect the authenticity 
of any doctrine, whmi it is possible 
to fix the mra, at which it began to 
be published in the world, and be¬ 
fore which it was unknown. This 
history of doctrines tbrma an im¬ 
portant argument in the controvai^ 
with the Unitarians, and in the con** 
troveniy with the Church of Rome. 
The doctrine of the Trin% was 
neves upknoum, and the orTgin of 
R'bmbmbbahcbr, No. 31. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

all the heresies which have been 
successively introduce*! in opposi¬ 
tion to this great mystery can be 
satisfactorily ascertained. The errors 
of the Church of Rome can be 
traced with the same precision c 
they are not in the Scriptures: they 
are not in the writings of the primi¬ 
tive fathers, or in the decrees of the 
first councils: they are the inven¬ 
tions of ages and of persons of no 
authority in the Church. 

But there is no doctrine of whicii 
the pedigree can be more clearly 
deduced, chan that of regeneration, 
botii as Uie name and the doctrine 
are concerned. It is not doubtful 
at what period the Calvinistie doc¬ 
trine was first asserted, or in what 
order the, varipua modificationa of 
the doctrine havn bemi, engrafted on 
tlie orii^al dogi^ of the Reformer 
of Geneva. J^fbre that period it 
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nny be ehewo. for a long BticGesaioo 
of ages, thatt the word regeneratioii 
had one definitive-meaning, ami that 
the words of our Lord, John iii. 5. 
had one unvarying interpretation. 
Thki meaning may be traced to the 
■jmmitive fistiiers, of whose opinionti 
there can be no doubt; it can be 
ahewn, by a comparbon of things 

S piritual with spiritual, to be the 
octrioe of the Scriptures; it was 
known before the Scriptures of the 
New Testament were written, and 
corresponds with the received plna- 
seology of the Jews, who lived in 
the time of our Saviour and the 
Apostles, and who nnderstootl their 
words in no other sense. The Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of regeneration is 
of modern date, unsupported by any 
ancient authority; the doctrine laid 
down by the Church of Englaud, 
and profnsed by the great body of 
the clergy, b catholic, primitive, and 
apostolical. 

At the same time, it is no occa- 
jROQ of surprize, that many in our 
day have been misled by ^e con¬ 
stancy with which the opposite 
scheme of .doctrine has been pro¬ 
posed, by the pertinacity with which 
it has been defended, and by the 
Industry with which it has been 
forced into circulation. If scriptural 
uid bbtorical authorities could have 
decided the controversy, it would 
have been already decided. The 
investigations of Doctor Laurence 
have established the sense of our 
public formularies: Wall, in the 
Hbtory of Infant Baptism, has left 
no doubt of the doctrine of the pri¬ 
mitive church: and Seiden, Wotton, 
and other Hebraists, have, by their 
notations from Jewish writings, 
etemiined the only sense in which 
the Jews could understand the term. 
As 8 summary of the doctring, (he 
discourse of Waterland remains un¬ 
answered, for the best reason, that 
it is unanswerable. There is, never- 
thdeui a large aqd nnmerous party 
in the Church, from whom these 
add^ties have been stndioualy 
cottceaJed, or whom they have foiled 


to convince; and v^ile these aothe-’ 
rities are neglected or disputed, 
there is occasion for the labour and 
the learning of-other writers to fol¬ 
low up their investigations, to give 
the air of- novelty to an argument, 
which b already exhausted, and thus 
to confirm the opinions of such as 
are settled in the faith, and to affortl 
new opportunities of conviction to 
such as need it. 

The Dean of Chichester is known 
to have borne a considerable share 
1u the controversy upon Regenera¬ 
tion, which was agitated on the pub. 
lication of Bishop Munts two Ser¬ 
mons, under (he sanction of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The Dean, however, 
upon the present occasion, takes 
but little notice of that controversy, 
or of the writers who were engaged 
in it, with the exception of Dr. Lau¬ 
rence ; and iu the General View” 
which he now takes ** of the Doc¬ 
trine of Regeneration in Baptism,” 
he directs his attention chiefly to 
the antient doctrine, the scriptural 
doctrine, the doctrine of the Church 
of England, and the doctrine of Cal¬ 
vin and hb followers, exhibiting the 
grounds of the respective theories, 
and examining the objections, to 
which tiiey are severally liable. 

Ill the Preface he states the in¬ 
tention with which he writes, and 
lays down the plan which he means 
to pursue, and to w'hich he faithfully 
adheres in the course of his argu¬ 
ment : 

** ftly int(‘Otion is to take a larger and 
more t-oinprehensive view of tlie. subject 
than lias liitiierto fklleo in niy way. After 
pieniisrag some remarks (Ciiapterl.) on 
tlie obvious advantages of adhering as nincli 
as possible to th8 strict mid determinate 
usage of wonls in theological controversies 
and inquiries, 1 shall lay before my readers 
(Chap. It.) a statement of the opinions of 
tlie antient Christians on the snbjert of 
Regeneration, and of the principles (Chap. 
HI.) on which their usage of the word 
seems to de’psnd. After this I riwll set 
forth (Cliqp. IV.) tlie scriptiiral grounds 
on which this doctrine of Regeneistion is 
founded, uSd (Chap. V.') exumtae the 
seriptnm ol^tioDS wl^ have boon 





takM to it< tilwit thoB pobit ont (Chap. 
VL) tte strict confbrtnity between .Uie 
views of the entient QirUtians and oar 
own Charch oil this head of doctrine, and 
shall notice (Chap. VI I.) tiie attempts 
which have been made to extract a dtfier- 
'ent opinion Aom the publie'writings of oar 
Ghor^. Afterwards 1 shall inquire (Chap. 
VIII.) more at large into-the th^ry of 
this doctrine, the principal variations 
(Chap. IX.) wliidi have been made from 
it, and the theory (Chap. X. XI.) wliicii 
has been opposed to it with the greatest 
confidence. In conclusion (Chap. XII.) 
I shall make a few remarks upon tlie har¬ 
mony of this doctrine with the drift and 
principles of revealed religion, and its 
consistency with the internal evidence and 
moral tendencies of the Christian dupeo- 
satioii. 

*' It will be seen, fiom tliis sketch of 
toy intentions, that I shall be obliged to 
state my diwent from some opinions, 
which have obtained much cnrrcncy ancl 
favour in oiir own times. Bot 1 trnst tint 
I shall do ttiis candidly and openly, with¬ 
out departing from the spirit of fair and 
liberal controveisy. llie inquiry will like¬ 
wise involve some questions of moiiicnt in 
divinity,—I mean, the nature and piore- 
diire of the ordinary operations of the 
Holy Gfiost, the condition to which man 
is reduced by the Fall, and the extent and 
mnlignity of that infection of our nature, 
wliich is iisiially called Original Sin.” 
P. IX, 

In the firat chupter, upon the 
advantages of adhering to the right 
use and meaning of words in theolo¬ 
gical controversies. Dr. Hethell il¬ 
lustrates his position by referring to 
the various senses which have been 
attached to the words law and rege¬ 
neration. Of the latter he justly 
observes: 

** No reasonable doubt can be enter¬ 
tained, that it was appropriatt'd ^to that 
grace, w:liatever may be its patore, which 
» bestowed on ua in tijp sacrament of bap¬ 
tism i including perhaps occasionally by a 
common figure of speech, its proper and 
legitimate effects considered in conjunc¬ 
tion wish it, from the beginuii^ of Chris¬ 
tianity to no very distant ara of ecclesias¬ 
tical history. Xu those few passages of the 
antieut Oitjstian yrriter^,,ji^re it bears 
anotlier sigmficaUon, it is evidently used 
in a fignra^ve' and secondaiy manner, to 
expreis sntA n change as seemed to bear 
some analogy to the change effected in 


bqitism, in nmgidtnde. and inH^orCnacn. 
At> the than of the BeibrmntiMi, the 
word was commonly nied in a mom loqan 
and popular way, to signify sometimes 
justification, sometimes conversion, or the 
turning firom sinful courses, sometimes re¬ 
pentance, or that gradual change of heart 
and life, which is likewise,styled renova¬ 
tion. Hence, In popular langiiag^ it came 
to signify a great and gennral rerormation 
of habits and character, and the words 
' regenerate and unregenerate,’ were snb- 
stituted for the wor& converted and no- 
converted, renewed and unrenewed, righ¬ 
teous and wicked. Bat, iu the bands of 
the systematic Calvinist, tlie word passed 
from the popular to a strict and determi¬ 
nate meaning, and they prononneed rege¬ 
neration to be an infusion of a habit of 
grace, or a radical change of all the parts 
and faculties of the soul, taking place at the 
decisive moment of the effectual call. 
From hence tlie transition to a senrible 
change was easy and natural) and what 
was a theological speculation iu the system 
of the scholastic divines, became, in the 
bands of less subdued and less calculating 
spirits, the strong hold of enthasiauD.” 
P.7. 

It is of high importance to notice 
the assertion made in this extract, 
that in the few; passages of the ui- 
tient writers, in which the word re¬ 
generation does not mean the grade 
of baptism, it is used in a figurative 
and secondary sense. Few as these 
passages are, they have been fre¬ 
quently and confidently alleged as 
test imoiiies of the modern and popu¬ 
lar signification of the word, and 
Dr. Bethell has usefully shewn, by 
the citation of some of these pas¬ 
sages in the notes, that the second¬ 
ary sense is, of necessity, implied in 
the context, when it is not actually 
expressed, and that 

** Passages of this kind are very rarci 
and so evidently rhetorical, iisiiig the words 
in question in an improper and metapho¬ 
rical sense, that they do not at all invali¬ 
date the assertion of learned divines, that 
the word regeoeratioii is constantly used 
by the ant tent Christians to signi^-bap¬ 
tism and its effects.” 

The conclusion of this chapter is 
very extraordinary, and it is heees- 
sary to protest af^st a concession, 
altogetoer gratuitous, inconsuteat 
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utth tht 4rift of the ahHio^s ug»' 
mtmi,' vad dtngawM fn ho hwvcs to 
Cbo cause of peAce and unity of 
troth': 

** Bat though there ia on ohrioui eoii- 
ueetioB between the right nseof worda 
<UM adUnd doetrine, it ia not die vrord» 
Iwt thedocMie implied in it, on which I 
umuM principal^ inaiak Let it be allowed 
that anchaehanae aa we denote by thin 
word doea aeteally take place in beptisni, 
and it ia of inferior conaequenre by wlwt 
name it may be called. Let it be allowed 
that that change of heart and mannera, 
wlioao neresaity ia nniverMliy acknow¬ 
ledged, is not snch aa the achtdaatic Gal- 
vinbta or the Biithnsiaat* contend for, bnt 
more conformable to the moral natare and 
reaaonable facnltica of man, and no great 
miadrief wBl ariae frona ita being styled in 
n popniar way of speadting, and in compli- 
ance-with the usage of many of our di- 
rinea, * Regeneration.* * P. lo. 

There is, happily, no difficulty in 
uscertaining the sense in which the 
word has been improperly need by 
the older divines, or in shewing that 
the inaccurai^ of their language 
does not involve the soundness of 
their doctrine; but it is by no means 
espedient that this misuse of lan- 
mage should be perpetuated, or 
^t the controversialists of a future 
age riiould Itave the specious advan¬ 
tage of quoting high authorities for 
the improper or doubtful use of a 
word, of which the present contro¬ 
versy has defined the meaning. It 
is veiy true that the doctrine is the 
principal object of concern, but it 
M equally true that the doctrine is 
implied in the name, and that the 
peoplie will apprehend the truth and 
the meaning of our public offices, 
uceording to the terms which are 
used in popular discourses from the 
pulpU and the press. 

The laborious investigations of 
Writ have rendered it unnecessary 
to recite fhe expressions of the an¬ 
cient fathers, and hi stating their 
opinions Dr. Bethell is content to 
rmer to the History of Infant Bap. 
tism, and to present to his readers a 
succinct analysis of the Discourse 
of Dr. Waterland upon Rcgenera- 


tkm. From Iheae anthorities it ia 
deidontrably shewn what 4k the 
opinion of thosh divines, who idwt* 
Baptism with Regencratioa; and 
that they have tba sanction of'llic 
whole l^y of the primidve writers, 
for distinguishing legeneiarion from 
conversion or reaovatioB. In Au¬ 
gustine's controversy wirii the Pe¬ 
lagians, the regeneration of all bap¬ 
tized infiints, without exception. Was 
** assumed as a point universally ac¬ 
knowledged, and formed one of the 
bases of his argument and, upon 
another occasion, be maintained, 
** 1. That adults, though converted, 
are not regenerated without bap¬ 
tism : and, 2. That baptised infiints, 
though regenerated, are not con- 
vert^ or Ranged in heyrt.** 

The proper distinction between 
this regeneration and the renewal in 
heart, which is the object of prayer 
in various passages of the Scriptures, 
is, that regeneration is entirely the 
work of Christ and the Holy Spirit,’* 
but renovation ** is the joint work 
of God or the Holy Spirit, and of 
man himself the latter is a change 
** in a religious and moral point of 
view:** the former is ** a distinct 
change of condition, a passage, if I 
may so express myself, from one 
state of existence to iwother." In this> 
sense the primitive Christians under¬ 
stood the word; in the same sense 
it was employed by the Romans, to 
denote the act of initiation into their 
mysteries, and the alteration of the 
circumstances of a slave upon his 
manumission; and in the same sense 
the Pharisees interpreted it, as ** a 
token of entrance into a new state 
of life^ and new professions and en. 
gagements of a rriifftoua nature.** 
The spirit and force with which 
these observations are conducted, 
teave^ no doubt of tiie primitive 
meaning of the word; uia in pro¬ 
ceeding to examine ** the scrip, 
tural authority, on which the doc. 
trine of regmMiration in baptism is 
grounded,** the author arranges tile 
principal passages of Scripture un. 
der tile foUowiug heads: 
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** TbQt«.«Meii Ipaak «f ChbdiMit. 
I)y the aeweeir r^feoenUM, wd eewMet 
it with anter end baptbm. 

*< s. Those wUehspeek ofit in penllel 
md conrespondiog eKprestiom, with an 
evident alhisioil to the seme ceremony. 

** 3. Those which ettrilwte it simply 
to waddng and bq>tisin. 

" 4. nose which describe this change 
io other Rgnres and plirases not parallel 
to the former.* P. 3S. 

This arrangement affords oppor¬ 
tunity of taking a clear and distinct 
view of the priuci^ial texts which 
treat of regeneration, and upon 
which the Dean oilers a clear and 
luminous commentary. But as the 
selection is not altogether original, 
and the argument is familiar to all 
who have studied the doctrine in 
question, we may be permitted to 
pass to tbe'more important chapter, 
in which tlie author discusses ** the 
principal objections which have 
been taken to this doctrine, from 
passages in Scripture.” 

The principal passages from which 
objections are drawn to the doctrine 
of regeneration in baptism, are those 
which speak of circumcision ; those 
in which Christians are called chil¬ 
dren of God; and those in St. 
John's first Epistle, in which he 
speaks of persons born of God. 
From the analogy of other Scrip, 
tures, more full and explicit, it is 
shewn, that when the phrases of 
** sons of God,’* or to be ** born 
of God,*’ &c. occur, without men¬ 
tion of baptism, baptism is implied 
and virtually contained. In one 
corresponding text, which is over¬ 
looked by Dr. Betbell, Gal. Ui. 28, 
27. the title of children of God is 
actually connected with (baptism, 
although, from an improper punc¬ 
tuation, the connexion may not be 
observed. “ Ye nre all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus, for 
as many as have been baptised 
into Christ have put on Christ.*’ 
Here the baptism is expressed; in 
other texts it is impli^; ** the merely 
negative argument is absolutely of 
no value.'* 

It will hardly be denied, that to 


be savedr and to be bom agsdaiiare 
pandUl expressions; nor will it be 
pretended^ that it was the intentioii 
of Saint John to contradict the doc¬ 
trine, or dero^te from the institu¬ 
tion of his Divine Master, or that 
when our Lord has sud, ** He that 
believeth and ia baptised shidl be 
saved,** Saint John has proposed 
the opposite opinion, that he tiiat 
believeth is re^ncratc, whether he* 
is or is not baptized. This is a 
reasonable presumption, which Dr. 
Bethell confirms, by entering into 
the drift of the Apostle’s argument. 

** Hiongh we cannpt, perhaps, exactly 
determine, what persons and opinions the 
Apostle was combating, it appears cer¬ 
tain, to nse tile words of an eminent di- 
vine *, * that he Ims written a large part 
of his first Epistle, to eoiifiite some men 
of bis own time, who boasted tliat they 
bad been born of God, while they took 
no care to maintain good works ;* men 
who perverted the received and orthodox 
notions of regeneration to the wont pur¬ 
poses, and laid claim to the privileges and 
blessings of the Gospel covenant, while 
they were dispensing with its obligations, 
and despising its sanctions. 

Little doubt can, 1 think, be enter, 
tained, that>this is a true statement of the 
general drift of the Apostle's letter, and 
that what he has said on this partienlar 
subject was intended to correct a dange¬ 
rous misconstmetion of a current and po¬ 
pular opinion. Bnt if Christ and his Apos¬ 
tles had taught tliat regeneration is a radi¬ 
cal and entire change of the mind and 
moral natnre, and consequently, that in 
the eye of reason and the nature of things, 
a sound faith and liabitual holiness, are the 
only evidences of a new birth, the miscon- 
stnictioD would have been almost impos¬ 
sible, and the heresy would have con¬ 
futed and condemned itself. If, on the 
other hand, their doctrine was the sam^, 
which wc find in the writings of the early 
Christians, men of comipt mimte would 
be easily indneed to separate the grape 
and privileges of baptism, from the quali- 
fications which they presuppose, and the 
duties and obligatipns wliicb they imj^. 
They would endeavour to persuade them¬ 
selves and their fellow Chrutians, that he 
who has been once mystically grafted into 
Christy will abide in Christ for ever; that 
he who lias once Anount God, will kuaio 
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hM to die fend intltaaltljr fend vitally; and 
diat be vrho haa hemihorn God in-on' 
emmental and 'oiyateriocw manner, nrill 
Mver ream to be the child of God. 

" The Apoatle, ^therefore, secures the 
sound part of bis converts against the in* 
jimtion of this heresy, by carrying their 
thoughts from the blessings and iiris'llegea 
to thodnties and obligations of Christianity, 
msd Insisting on Uieir inseparable nnion. 
T^o Aave fellowship with the father and 
■<Aie &n, to abide tn the light, to abide in 
lAe Father and the Son, to know Christ, 
to have,'tosee, to know the Father, and 
to he the soru tf God, are different phrases 
which express in siguiiicaiit language, the 
great privilege of onr reliuion; a myste- 
rions union with the Deity, and a spiri¬ 
tual relationdiip to God and Christ. But 
since this nnion implies and requires a mo¬ 
ral resemblance, it will necessarily go to 
decay and expire without the exercise of 
the corresponding duties. These are, a 
sincere fsith iu Jesus as the Christ and the 
ikip of God, and a resolute confession of 
the Father and tlie Son; a stedfast at¬ 
tachment to tile woid of tnitli, love in fel¬ 
lowship with each other, walking as Christ 
walked, iu unfeigned obedience to the 
commandments of God and Clirist, and a 
lif^ of righteousness and purity. 

** As, therefore, the whole tenour of the 
Epistle shews, that Saint John is not teach¬ 
ing os bow we are to acquire our Christian 
privileges, but iiow we are to preserve 
them, so it will satisfy an attentive leader, 
that in the passages wliich bear upon this 
question, lie Is not pointing out to us the 
tests of regeneration, but the criteiions 
by wliich wc must learn, whether \\c are 
indeed God’s children iu a practical point 
of view, walking in the light, and abiding 
in the Father and the Son. With this cine 
to our enquiry we sliall find, that these 
pai^ages are so far from contradicting the 
doctilne of liaptbrndl regenriation, that 
they'evidently imply and presuppose it.” 
P. 80. - 

This enquiry is pursued at some 
length, and it is shewn, that the 
chief point upon which the Apostle 
insists ill the texts in question, is 
the substance of the Baptismal en¬ 
gagements, and tliat the sanie^* ef¬ 
fects which are attributed to being 
born pi God, are connected with 
other expressions. The inquiry is 
concluded by a brief examination of 
these i^sages of Scripture; 

** And they are so Ar from ebntradiet- 


.iag the doctrine' of regensfirtlon in Bap¬ 
tism, that they imp^yand presappose k, 
and seem to confirm its reception as an 
establisbed articlo of fiutb in Uie days of 
the Apostle. 

Upon the wiiole then we may con¬ 
clude, 1.- That the phrases to be born 
qg-atn, to be iorit if God,- and the cor¬ 
responding expressions, are used in'their 
primary and appropriate sense, when ap¬ 
plied to the Sacrament of Baptism, both 
as a sign and as a mean or instrument of 
grace, symbolical of onr mystical death 
and reaiirrectioni and actually conveying 
over to ns our spiritual nativity, the par¬ 
don of sin, and the mystcrioiis earnest of 
the Holy Ghost. 

** 2, That there is nothing in the Apos¬ 
tle^ words which can allow us to separate 
regeneration from baptism, or to affirm of 
any living disciple of Christ, that hn has 
been born again, horn of God, or born of 
the Sjnrit, previously to this Sacrament. 

** 3. That in the passages which have 
been examined, the phrase to have been 
bom of God, is used in an enlarged sense 
to signify the continuance, as well as the 
roiiimencement, of the spiiitnal life, in 
order to confute the pernicious tenets 
which had been grafted on the doctrine of 
regeneration, and to fix the attc-ntion of 
the disciples on the duties and obligations 
of Uieir baptismal covenant.” P. 89. 

The two first positions ure very 
satisfactorily established, and there 
is no doubt that the word regenera¬ 
tion is applied in its primary and 
ufipropriale sense, to the sacrunient 
of baptism, and that there is no 
text of Saint John which can justify 
the separation of regeneration froiii 
baptism, or the supposition, that 
any roan is bom again previously to 
or'indepeiidently of that sacrament. 
It is, however, very questionable, 
whether it is necessary to understand 
the phrase ** born of God,’* as 
equivalent to abiding;** whether 
it is necessary to enlarge its mean¬ 
ing so as to compfieheiid ** the cor- 
tinuance at well at the eommenee-- 
ment of the spiritual life,** instead 
of restricting it to the primary act 
of initiation into the Church. The 
analogy of the word iu other pas¬ 
sages shonld be considered, and it 
should be remembered, that at* 
thou|^ the expression is of most 
frequent oecarrence in the writinss 
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of Saint John, it i» not an expres¬ 
sion jpeculufr to him. It is the very 
word used by our Saviour hioi- 
sclf in speaking of the necessity of 
regeneration in baptism, (John iii. 
3.-5. 7.) and the beloved disciple, 
in attaching a new and different 
sense to the word, would have 
thrown an air of ambiguity not only 
upon the doctrine, but upon the 
language of our Lord, which he 
alone of the Evangelists has record¬ 
ed. The same word is found in 
Hebrews vi, 4. in reference ti> (he 
initiation of those, of whom it is 
supposed that they did not abide: 
and a synonymous expression " be¬ 
gotten again," is also found in I 
Peter i. 23. (sec v. 3.) in tiie same 
sense of initiation. It is also of im. 
portance to remark, that in all the 
texts which relate to regeneration, 
the verb is always found in a tense 
indicative of time past, aiul indi¬ 
rectly proving, that the act is al¬ 
ready definite and complete: the 
word is itself figurative, and in its 
origmal and proper sense denotes 
completed rather than continuous 
action. It would be a tedious di¬ 
gression to adduce the proof, which 
might be collected from the internal 
testimony, and to shew what is the 
meaning of the word in the several 
texts in which it occurs (I John iii. 
9. iv. 7* V. 4. 19. 1.) But in the 
last text Uie argumeut is very ob¬ 
vious: lie that bciieveth that Je. 

sus isjhe Christ, hath been born of 
God his faith was tiie groumt 
upon wliich he was baptized, and 
without which he would not have 
been baptized, according to the 
rule of our Saviour: “ llejhat bc- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.’* Prom tliis au¬ 
thoritative doctrine, the Apostle 
draws his practical inference : ** And 
every one that loveth him that be¬ 
gat loveth him also that is begotten 
of liiro.*’ It is the very ai^ument 
of-Saint Peter (LPctei^k 22* 23.) 
and it is plain, that this regenera¬ 
tion from the Father muat bav6 been 


manifested by some out)vard act, 
without which it could not have 
been known who were begotten of 
him, or who, in the capacity of 
Christians, were objects of a 
Christian’s love, ’fhe individual 
alone could be conscious of his 
abiding state; his baptismal rege. 
ueration only could be publicly 
known; aiul it must therefore have 
been a change of condition by a vi¬ 
sible sign, not a change of heart 
by an invisible grace, in virtue of 
which the primitive disciples loved 
those who were begotten of God. 

The author has now proved to the 
couviction of every unprejudiced 
mind, that regciieratioii in baptism 
is a piiiiiitivc doctrine aiid a scrip¬ 
tural doctrine, and has refuted the 
argumeiit<« advanced in favour of 
the contrary Inpotiiesis, and is pre¬ 
pared to show in the four follow iug 
chapters, that it is also a doctrine 
(>f tiic Church of England. Our 
reformers, and the compilers of our 
public furtnularics, were not dis¬ 
posed to innovations in the Church. 
They were content to bring tlic pre¬ 
vailing doctrines to the test of the 
Scriptures, to reject what the Scrip¬ 
tures disowned, and to admit what 
the Scriptures approved, and to ad¬ 
here, as far as was possible, in their 
own practice, to the language as 
well as to the sentiments of the pri¬ 
mitive writers, 'fhe eifccts of this 
deference to the Scriptures, and to 
primitive antiquity, arc traced by 
Dr. Bet hell, through the Arti¬ 
cles, the offices of baptism aud 
confirmation, and the catechism, 
and in the progress of his inquiry • 
he freely avails himself of the ela¬ 
borate investigations of Dr. Lau¬ 
rence : 

We find then, that our Liturgy, in 
strict conformity to the doctnne of the 
UniverMi Clinrcli, makes no mention of 
regeneration except in. roiijimrtion with 
baptism: and that its rompilers wvi-e so 
tkr fi-om attempting to separate what had 
been intimatdy connected in the faiUi and 
discipline of their forefiithers in Chris¬ 
tianity, that thiiy liavo never introduced 
the word iuto these services, even iu a po- 
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import, on teptimate principles of ana¬ 
logy a^ indnetion. He has traced the 
doctrine whidi thpy exliibit to the writiniis 
of Cranmer, the Jtwo books of Homilies, 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus, the works of 
Liither, and die public services of the 
Lutheran Cliureh. As we ascend higher, the 
line of testimony contiiines iinbrolcen,and 
the doctrine of regeneration in and tbrongli 
liaptism, as a necessary article of Chris¬ 
tian fkitli, grounded on our Saviour’s ex¬ 
press declaration, may be traced backward 
without interruption, from tlie mra of the 
Reformation to tiie days of tlie Apostles. 

** It is trne that we find many divines 
of our Church departing, more or less, 
from the doctrine or the UingHage of these 
formolarics, and, led by the fashion of the 
day and their deference to the opinions of 
some foreign theologians of eminence, to 
relinqnisli the sentiments and phraseology 
of Christian antiquity. Bnt (be greater 
number of those divines, who have been 
most distingnislied for their intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the history of ecclcsiusti- 
^ opinion, a sound jndgflicnt and a 
vigoroiis understanding, though they may 
liave sometimes used the word regenera¬ 
tion in an enlaiged and popular sense, 
itave adhered to the primitive doctrine, and 
enforced it witli the whole weight of tlieir 
learning, talents, and eloqnence. 

** From a review tiicn of our Articles 
and Liturgy we may derive tlic foliowhig 
ronrliisioiis: 

*' 1. Tiiey maintain the doctrine of re- 
generatioii in baptism in the most decided 
and unrestricted manner, grounding it on 
the same texts of Scripture from which 
the aatient ClirUtiaiis bad deduced it: in¬ 
cluding under it the forgiveness of sin, tiia 
gift of the Holy Giiost, and the iniieritaaco 
of the kingdom of heaven, and never in- 
.troducing the were! itself except in con¬ 
junction with baptism*. 

** 2. They teach in common witli the 
writings of the antient Ciiristians, the ne- 

* In the Collect for the Nativity of 
Clirist, baptism is not mentioned, bn| il£ 
is not excluded; it is implied. Tiie ,ex- 
pressions of the Collect, *' We being re¬ 
generate and made tliy children by adop¬ 
tion and grace,” arc parallel with those of 
tiie Thankspviiig in the Office di Bap- 
tiauij ** It lutii pleasad thee to rUgeuente 
this inftut with thy Huty Spirit, to receive 
him for tiiibe own chiM by ndoptioni'' foe. 


** S. Tliey suppose tiiat infimts, who are 
necessarily foee from actual sin, are dniy 
qualified for baptism, and are looked on 
by God precisely in the same light as pe¬ 
nitents and believers: and tiiey unequivo¬ 
cally assert tlmt every baptized infont wHIi- 
out exception is bora again. 

4. 'niey suppose tlut all baptised per¬ 
sons, whether infants or adults, contract a 
solemn engagement to holiness and new¬ 
ness of life', and that their continuance in 
the state of salvation to which they are 
called depentb on tiieir fntnrc conduct. 

** 5. They lay down a very plain and 
broad distinction between tl^ grace of 
regeneration and convertion, repentance, 
renovation, and such Christian virtnes and 
changes of the inward frame as require the 
Goncnrrence of men’s will and endeavonn, 
imply degrees and are capable of in¬ 
crease.’’ P. 106. 

The older divines in the Calvinis- 
tic school did not deny the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, and while 
they adhered to the language of the 
primitive Church, they introduced 
subtle distinctions into the doctrine, 
which their successors have opposed 
with various objections, and have 
zealously laboured to abolish and 
supersede. Dr. Bethell enters into 
a concise but powerful refuta¬ 
tion of the priucipal objections hy 
which it has been attempted to eva¬ 
cuate the true doctrine of the Church 
of England; and shews, that there 
is no foundation for the popular 
pretensions, that there is a distinc¬ 
tion between ecclesiastical and spi¬ 
ritual regeneration; that the doc¬ 
trine of the Church is founded in 
general J-anguage, and the construc¬ 
tion of charity; that children are 
not worthy recipients of baptism, 
and that there are passages in the 
Liturgy and Homilies, which speak 
a different doctrine. 

" .In the Catechism the child is tangfat 
to say, that he learns from the articles oi 
bis ererd, to * believe in God tlie Holy 
Ghoet, safaetidelh him and ail the 
eieet people d GmL’ * If tiuii’ it * ii 
srgmh ii sbrord to imsgine tipit oni 
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Cliureh deenu eteiy child »ho repeat* hi* 
Catpchiain redly one of God^ elect peopiPt 
and truly sanctified by the Holv Oliost, it 
is no less absurd to contend, that it sup¬ 
poses every baptized infant to be actually 
regenerated. Consequently, both these 
passages must be explained on the prin- 
riples of gencml language.’ The truth is, 
tliat our Cliiireh considers every child who 
repeats this sentence as one of God's elect 
people, and sanctifiedsby the Holy Ghost, 
upon the assured persuasion that he was 
regenerated or made a child of God, and 
declared one of his elect people in bap¬ 
tism : and it reasonably supposes, tliat a 
Gliristiaii of that age, who is enjoying the 
benefits of religious iii'»tni«tioii, has done 
nothing hitherto to dcpiive him of tliat 
state of s.ilvation to which he was then 
railed, and that sanctillc ition of the Spiiit 
of which he was then made partaker.” 
P, ia2. 

It was our leadiii"; rule of the 
compilers of our Litur.») to use upon 
every praclieable oceasiou, Seriplu- 
ral ainl primitive language., aVid a 
refereuee to the Scriptures ami the 
primitive writers, will fretpiciilly 
form a powerful means of interpret¬ 
ing their expre&sion.s. It is iu the 
primitive sense, that they use the 
word regenerate : it is on the same 
authority, that they speak of per¬ 
sons being elert ami sanctified. In 
the same sense, in which St. P.iiil 
reminds the Thessuloiiiaiis of their 
“ election of God,*’ and ol God’s 
having “chosen them to salvation, 
through sanctitication of the Spirit, 
ami belief of the truth;** in the 
same sense in which St. PetiT calls 
** the strangers scattered through 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia, elect acc(>rdiug to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctitication of the Spiiit 
unto obedience, and the spAnklmg 
of the blood of Jesusin the same 
sense does our Church teach her 
children to say, that they " believe 
in God, the Holy Ghost, who sanc- 
tifieth them and all the elect people 
of God.” There is in fact no absttr- 
in judging every Christian child 
^ to be ** really one of God’s elect 
people,” unless it can be shewn, 
that election means Hie election of 
Rbm«mbbancsr« No. 81. 


individuals rather than of people, 
election to the means of grace rather 
than to the hope of glory. When it 
shall be provetl, that the doctrine of 
the Scriptures and the Church of 
England, and the doctrine of John 
(yalviu are one and the same, and 
that the particular election of per¬ 
sons is a doctrine of auUiority and 
truth, then will it be presumptuous 
aud absurd in any child to say, what 
he has no means of ascertaining, 
that lie is one of the elect people of 
God; but until that i.iterpretatioii 
.sliall be cstabli.slicd, the imputa¬ 
tion of abMirdity is precipitate aud 
iiiijust, the oilices of buplisni abound 
with declar.ations of this election in 
baptism and consctjuciit sanctifica¬ 
tion. We pr..y, that C!od “ would 
inci'cil'ully look upon thi.sc!iild, wash 
him aud sanctify iiiiii with the Holy 
Ghost:*' that he would “ give his 
llo'.y Spirit tu thi.s iufaut, that he 
may he horn again." Tlie sum and 
substance of those pr.ivcrs is that 
“ our l.ord Jesus Chii'«t would 
vouchsafe to receive him. to release 
him of his sins, to saia-iify him with 
the Holy tihost.*’ Wi* pray aUo, 
that tiie “ child may receive the 
fulness of God’s grace, and ever re¬ 
main in the number of his faithful 
and elect children:'’ and wc give 
thanks that it hath pleased God “ to 
regenerate this infant with his holy 
Spirit, tu receive him for his own 
child by adoption ami grace, and 
to incorporate him into his holy 
Church.’’ It is very consistent with 
these public declarations of the mi¬ 
nister at the baptism of the child, to 
teach the chihl himself to say, that 
he is one of the elect people of God: 
ami ill these expressions there is no¬ 
thing which looks like general lan¬ 
guage, there is no want of precision, 
there is even aminnteiiessof personal 
application, which if it had been the 
wilt of the reformers, it might have 
been easy to avoid and omit. “ Ail 
the elect people of God,” would have 
been general language: to regene¬ 
rate thoM who boUevCt wobld have 
been general language also: “the 
8H 
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Holy Ghost who sanctifieth me, and 
all the elect people of God,*’ and 
** it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
thU infant,” are the very reverse of 
general language. And whal neces¬ 
sity was there to lead the authors of 
our Liturgy to reject the latter, and 
to choose the former mode of expres¬ 
sion, to adopt the pretended charita¬ 
ble construction, when the general 
language would not ha\ e been uncha¬ 
ritable, except that their sentiments 
harmonized with their language ? 

** If indeed the compilcra of our Litur¬ 
gy had thoiigtit that only some infants are 
bom again in baptism, they were men of 
too much honesty and simplicity of charac¬ 
ter to employ what cannot be called aiiibt- 
guons, but delusive and dangerous lan¬ 
guage, They were not tied down to tech¬ 
nical forms, or what has been called bap- 
titmalphrateohgy, but were at full liberty 
to tWime these offices upon their own prin¬ 
ciples, and to eonch them in such language 
as was best calculated to express their real 
sentiments. Tliis they have done with 
perfect simplicity and good faith, and have 
set forth their own belief, and the belief of 
their forefathers in Christianity, without 
verbal ambiguity, or mental reserve.” 
P. 187. 

It is further alleged, that the doc¬ 
trine is unreasonable, an objection 
which, as Dr. Bethell fully shews, 
arises from an imperfect and partial 
theory of regeneration, and from an 
indistinct view of the gifts of God, 
which are not all equally simple 
and gratuitous. He also maintains, 
that this doctrine is founded on the 
Scriptures; that it harmonizes with 
the analogy of other institutions, and 
that it is properly a doctrine pro- 
osed to our faith, and not a pro- 
lem to be demonstrated by the evi¬ 
dence of reason and of sense: and 
there is no good and pious man, who 
will not coraially assent to the con¬ 
clusion of his argument. 

** Our regeneration in baptism, ^imply¬ 
ing this close connexion between the grace 
bestowed, and the sign which denotes it, 
is an act of tenderness and mercy, not less 
worthy of God's infinite benevolence, than 
amalagouB to the whole conne of his deal¬ 
ings wifli men. Goodness, indeed, I am 
persuaded, is the leading feature of Lis 
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government, and the key to his mysterious 
diipensations, and those theological sys¬ 
tems which straiten bis goodness, and de¬ 
pend principally npon abstract views of his 
sovereignly and glory will be found on in¬ 
vestigation to have no foundation in hia 
word, nor in the history and experience of 
mankind. But if man, considered as an 
alien from God, and a child of wrath, had 
been leA to collect the assurance of adop¬ 
tion into liis family, and restoration to his 
favour, in the best way that he was able, 
without any specific form or positive consig¬ 
nation of tliese privileges and blessings, be 
would have been placed, as it were, witli- 
out chart or compass, in a troubled sea of 
doubt, suspense and anxiety and would 
have been tempted to resort to fanciful 
and fanatical criterions of sonsliip and re¬ 
conciliation. But on the principles which 
our Church deduces from Scripture, he re¬ 
ceives in the sacrament of baptism snch 
comfortable assurances of God's fiivonr and 
loving kindness, as are sufficient, if duly 
prized, and religiously pondered, to bring 
peace to his mind, and to invigorate bis 
soul to duty. For on these principles the 
convert to the faith ofClirist, who receives 
baptism rightly, may assure himself, that as 
certainly as God is tnie, and his promises 
in Christ are yea ami amen, so surely he is 
released from the bond and penalty of 
his sins, endowed witli the earnest of the 
Holy Ghost, as a principle of new life and 
holy endeavour, and enrolled among the 
children of God, and the inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. On the same princi¬ 
ples the parent will * not doubt but ear¬ 
nestly believe,’ that his child who was ‘ bom 
in sin, and in the wrath of God, is by the 
laver of regeneration in baptism, received 
into the number of his children, and heirs 
of everlasting life.’ Here we rest on sure 
ground; and the very fact that onr regene¬ 
ration in baptism, (supposing the tratb of 
the doctrine,) is a strong evidence of God’s 
goodness and condescension to fallen man, 
forms a probable presumption of its trath, 
since it proves, that it is reasonable in it¬ 
self, suitable to onr wants, and analogous 
to tlieigeneral course of the divine eco¬ 
nomy.” P. 159. 

The ninth chapter is highly inter¬ 
esting and important, comprehend¬ 
ing a detailed and extended view of 
the brief summary, which is given by 
Waterland in the conclusion of his 
discourse, of the history of the se¬ 
veral changes, which the word rege¬ 
neration has undergone. The seve¬ 
ral stages of this history, from the 
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time of the Reformation, are; the 
prejudices of the Reformers against 
the opus operalum of the Romanists; 
the stress laid upon faith; the new 
theory founded upon the doctrine of 
indefectible grace; the indistinct¬ 
ness which 'Melancthon introduced 
in treating of justification and rege¬ 
neration ; Calvin’s own doctrine of 
regeneration; the doctrines of his 
followers: the misuse of terms by 
the Calvinists and the schoolmen; 
the separation of regeneration from 
baptism, by some who nevertheless 
held right notions of baptism ; the 
fanatical conceit of a r<*i'eneration, 
which might he bcnsihly felt; the 
distinction between buplisinal niid 
spiritual regeneration; and lastly, 
the Armiuian doctrine of regenera¬ 
tion. Ail these de\iations, for which 
the truth has been successively 
abandoned, arc clearly and distinct, 
ly exhibited by Dr. Bothell, and an 
important argument is reduced to the 
form of an interesting history. 

The same method is pursued in 
respect of the Calvinistic theory of 
regeneration, as in respect of the 
less exceptionable theories, the doc¬ 
trine is fairly stated, and the excep¬ 
tions to which it is liable, arc exa¬ 
mined. 

Wo have seen that according to the 
theory stated in a precedmg chapter, rege¬ 
neration is a pine act of God’s special 
giano, inimanoiit in himself, niid tenninat. 
Ing in man, limited and determined to a 
particular time, and incapable of latitude 
and increase. But the theory, whose me¬ 
rits we now propose to examine, proceeds 
upon totally difterent principles; fur it re¬ 
presents regeneration as a kind of general 
revolution in the moral nature and reason¬ 
able faculties of man, effected by the sole 
power of God’s Holy Spirit, in th* way of 
creation, or miraculous operation; is an 
implantation of new qualities or habits; or 
is that turning point from evil to good, in 
whicb a radical ciiangc of all the parts and 
faculties of the soul takes place. Such a 
change, however confidently asserted and 
ii^eniously defended, will be fiiund, if I 
^ mistake not, on a more exact inquiry to be 
inconsistent with the reason of the thing, 
the experience and history of mankind, and 
the drift and purposes of natural and re¬ 
vealed religion.” P, 308. 


The^ author then shews, that the 
Calvinistic doctrine is inconsistent 
with the three standards, by which 
he proposes tu try its merit, and he 
also shews, that it is founded upon 
exaggerated views of the Fall, that ’ 
in its various modifications it in¬ 
volves the doctrine of Necessity, and 
that it is justly chargeable with mak¬ 
ing God the autlior of sin, with 
weakening the force of Christian 
doctrine, w’ith exciting the spirit of 
enthusiasm, and with ministering to 
spiritual pride. 

“ There is another consequence result¬ 
ing from this tlieoiy of i egeneration, ini¬ 
mical to the main purposes of rcligioiM 
insti notion and discipline. For religious 
lustniotiiiii IS intended to operate on the 
inward frame and moral priiiciple.s of man, 
tliroii!;li the medium of liis conscience, by 
biiiigiiig homcitb admunitions and reproofs, 
its ijicturos of Iminaii nature, its general 
vicwb and special dcsciiptions of sin, to 
the heait and bosom of the individual. But 
it is impossible that those tragical repre- 
seutatious of the depravity of our common 
iiatiiic which arc tlic pi ops and supports of 
this thcoiy can be brought lioine to the 
ooiiscieiicc of the sinner. When bis evil 
li.ibitb aie desciibed and delineated, and 
the several specialties of bis transgression 
pointed out to him; when he is charged 
with an inherent pronene.<<s to sin, and an 
aversion fi oin IioHiu-ks and moral discipline, 
and oil these groiiiiils is impleaded as a 
sinner, uiiil a fallen ereatnre, the appeal is 
made to his consoiciicp, and he acknow¬ 
ledges the tiiitli of the indictmrnt. But 
when he is taught that he is a compound of 
beast anil deviland a mere mass of de¬ 
pravity and loathsome corruption; that be 
is utterly devoid of all good principles and 
aflectioiis, and entertains a fierce and bit¬ 
ter hatred of God, and a violent antipathy 
to the principle of liohiiesii; and when the 
necessity of regeiieration is placed upon 
this fooling, his conscience cannot acqui¬ 
esce ill tliese charges, because they do not 
contain a true statement of the case; and 
such exaggerations naturally tend to weaken 
tlic force of Christian doctrine, and the 


* This is an expression which has fiiUen 
more tlun onc» from Dr. fiethell,aDd is, no 
doubt, imputed upon evidence with which 
be is acquainted. But it is expedient upon 
all occasions to specify the source from 
whicb such expressions are drawn; it pre¬ 
vents i^oeral offtnee, and anticipates the 
exceptions of the disputant. 
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eonvicttoo whicb remits from the internal 
and practical evidence of its trntb. 

** But this is not the whole extent of the 
evil; for unfortunately these exaf^gcmtcd 
descriptions of hnnvcin rorrnptions, whilst 
titey fail of acting upon the conscience, 
liavc a powerful effcrt upon the passions 
of the weak and uiireflectin;', and iiatnrally 
serve to kindle and enconrage the maladies 
of religious cnthiisiasni and self inipostuic. 
For when men aie taught that a bciise of 
their own uttei and uiiiiii'i.ed ilepiasity is 
the first, or rather the sole qnuiificatiun 
for regeiieiMtion, they c-iuieavuur to thiow 
themselves iiiiuthat {lustiireof niiiid,wliirh 
tile icHson they iia\e heard seems to le- 
quire. >renre they give themselves up lo 
certain vagne and desiiltoiy l(■l‘llllgs ot nn- 
wortliincss, wliich they niist.ike fin- rrli- 
gioiK convictions, and estuhliMi witliin 
themselves kind of fiictitimis eonscieiire, 
whirh taxes them with ntter depravity, 
and a deternnined hatrcil of God, wliilst it 
overlooks the specialties of sin , and calls 
them off from the task of «elf-m(]uiiy, and 
the pursuit of self-knowledge. But the 
transition from this state of mind to u state 
directly opposite to it, is easy and natural. 
For lie who can persuade liimsclf that Im is 
exactly such a creatni e as these views of 
original sin repiesi-nt, u ill find ro diilirulty 
in pciMiadiiig himself, that he has i xpc- 
rienced that my itieal ehraige and revolution 
of soul, on wliieh llic eoncsponding theoiy 
of ri'geiicration iiinsis. linch in fart is the 
history of tlie most pii'valeiil kinds of eii- 
thnsiasm: and it plainly eorifiriiis an nli- 
srrvation, iiiad< in a fninTi part of tins 
treatise, that the speriilalive eirois of di¬ 
vines natiiialK slide into practical errris 
and fanaticism, when they fall into the 
hands of the weak, Ihe passionate, and tin; 
iqjiidicioiis.” P. 'Jii. 

The chief points t*f doctrine, 
which it was tlie aiithor’i) intention to 
exhibit, and v.'lileli he has Mtccccdeii 
in establishino-in this [general \iew 
of rcgeiicralion in b ipfisiu, arc, 

** 1. That in Seriptnre, baiitisiu is con¬ 
sidered as the coninienreiiient of a new 
period, as an wia of tlie leligious life, from 
whenre the Christian dates a new state of 
spiritual existence, carrying witli it new 
privileges, eapaeitiei of action, and expec¬ 
tations; or in other words, a ita/e of tal- 
vatiou. 

** 2. iTliat the sacrament of baptism is 
not only the symbol and seal, but the 
ebaiincl and organ of that inward grace, of 
which it is in a sUirt and sarrammia' sense 
the outward and visible sign. 


** 3. lliat the grace confiirred in bap¬ 
tism, and expressed ip Scripture by a va¬ 
riety of phrases and figures of speech, is 
not, strictly speaking, a moral and prae- 
tical, but a mystiral clianne ; a change of 
statn and relative rondiiton, accompanied 
with an earnest and pminise of sneli spiri¬ 
tual power, as may enable tlie reeipieni to 
couiiiHie in tins state of salvation, ami to 
carry on that moral and practical change, 
which tlic mystical change implies and 
leqiiircs. 

4. That thi.i rliaiige, w hose tlicoiy has 
he'’!! stated and descrihed in the course ot 
tills trcatiac, was usually detiomiimUd le- 
seiifintioii by the whole body of the an- 
tieiit t'liictiaiis, instiiet accordance with 
Sriiptiiial hiiigii.igp. 

,j. That ill this head of doeti ine oiir 
Clmrch has kept close to the language and 
sriitimcnts of Cliiislian antiquity, distm- 
gnishing the sacramental grace from the 
qualifications which it requires, and the 
efferts which it is intended to produce, 
and using the word i egeneratinn in its ar¬ 
ticles and liturgy, to signify solely and sin¬ 
gly the grace conferred on Christians in 
baptism. 

“ (5. Tliat the Sciiptnres uniformly con¬ 
template the moral and pracliral change of 
the liiimaii soul as effected tliiougli the 
medium of moral in«trunients, and never 
snppose that spiritual liabit.s, arc ibiincd in 
aiiotlu I manner, or folUiw another order 
than siK ii habits as are purely and exclu¬ 
sively iniiial. 

“ 7. That it is of importance to observe 
this distiiirlion bciweeii mystical and mo¬ 
ral changes, because the notion of a moral 
change effi'ctcd in a niystiral manner, is at 
vaiiaiice with the reason of the thing, the 
expciieiice of mat kind, and the drift and 
put ])oses of all ti iic religion, and in eunrsc 
weakens the internal evidences of the 
Christ i.in revelation. 

“ 8. That consequently thctlieoiy which 
contniipldtes rcgeiicralion as an nifnsioii 
or implantation of habits, or as a turning 
point fioin evil to good, attended with an 
entire change of mind, or a radical change 
of the parts and fariiitirs of the soul, is not 
only inconsistent with the reasonable and 
moral constitution cf man, but contradic¬ 
tory to the nature and pni poses of revealed 
religion ; and that it is built on meta¬ 
physical positions, which will not bear the 
test of exaininatien, and on such exagge¬ 
rated views of man’s sinfulness and de¬ 
graded condition, as have no foundation in 
experience or Scripture, and involve con- ' 
seqiifiiccs injurious to the cause of truth, 
and tlie interests of pure and unaduUcrntc<l 
t'hristiaiiily.** P. 262. 
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The only purpose which it re< 
mained for Dr. Beihell to execute, 
was, to shew that the theory for 
which he contends corresponds and 
harmonizes with the scheme of re¬ 
vealed religion. This purpose he 
fully accomplishes, and his enquiry 
is concluded with a convincing and 
eloquent argument, that if the doc¬ 
trine of Regeneration in Baptisnii be 
hut fairly and candidly examined, 
it is nut liable to the objections 
which are unjustly imputed to it. 

** lam conliilcnl that no manuho really 
nntlerslands thix dortrinc, and is not pic- 
jndicuil against it either by a Htrange iiiia- 
apprehension of its di ift an<] nature, or by 
an attadunent to sonic favoiiiite hypotlie- 
sis, can discover in it any dangerous or 
immoral tendency, or any aptness to pro- 
dnee formality, security, presiiiuptioii, nr 
scIf’Cnnccit. With us, at least, in oitr 
public formularies, it is guarded against 
every inisconstrurtion, and intimately con¬ 
nected with the probatioiiary life, and the 
necessity of religions exertion and grow¬ 
ing holiness. Such, too, is the use to 
which it is applied hy the niinisters of 
our (Ihuich in public and private, in 
the school, the pulpit, and all their paro¬ 
chial instiiictioiis. A vaiicty of jiiactical 
lessons are built upon it in tlicir ad¬ 
dresses to patents and children, to the 
young, the ohi, the sinner, the penitenl, 
and the eonfiruicd C'hnstran; and it i& 
pressed on the meinoiies and consciences 
of their hearers as a motive to vigilance, 
self-ji-alousy, rcaistance to temptation, le- 
pcut.iiiee, oxeitiuii, and perseverance. 
They liimly believe, and thaiikbillyarknow. 
ledge, that the children, whom they have 
baptized, have been gralYcil into Cliiist's 
body, and constituted aud declared ciiil- 
dren of God ; and theii labours are di¬ 
rected to these points—tliat tliey may be 
reared and educated as spiritual and im¬ 
mortal creatures; that the cliildren of God 
may not become children of vyuth, and 
children of the devil; and that those C'iiris- 
tiaiis, who have faiyen away fiom God’s 
grace, and forteited the liopcs and pii- 
vileges of their calling, may be renewed 
again to repentance, and restored to the 
household and family of Christ. 

** Whilst the Christian minister makes 
this use and practical application of it, he 
need not fear to advocate a doctrine, 
grounded on the snre basis of Scriptnre 
witnessed by all antiquity, and unequivo¬ 
cally asserted by our own Church. 5e- 
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cority, presumption, self conceit, and the 
other vices, which have been strangely 
characterized as its natural consequences,' 
he mast expect to dnd iu abundance. 
Tiiey are owing to the want of that re¬ 
ligious education, which forms an im¬ 
portant part of oiir Ciiristian trial, where 
the interests of the young are intrusted, 
according to the known analogy of God’s ’ 
natural aud moral government, to tlie care 
of other persons, and their spiritual wel¬ 
fare must nercssarily be involved in tiie 
good ciiiidiict and ddelity of their parents 
and instriietuis, without the continual in¬ 
terference of miraculous causes. They 
are occasioned by evil habits aud bad 
examples, by the cai cs of this world and 
the lusts of the flesh, by inattention to the 
concerns of religion, aud by an imperfect 
acquaintance with the nature of Chris¬ 
tianity, and of the privileges and obliga¬ 
tions of the baptismal covenant ^ and not 
iiiifiequently by those practical notions of 
Regeneration, which arc no uncommon 
fruits of a departure from orthodox opi¬ 
nion. But I am persuaded, that he will 
seldom, I may almost say, will never, 
within the sphere of his own duties, find 
tlieiii gi ontided on any niiscousUuctiun of 
this important doctriiie.” 1*. L'78. 

The (lot'frine, which Dr. Bethell 
has maintained, is primitive and 
apostolical; it is a doctrine of the 
Clutrch of l^nj^lund, plainly asserted 
in her Articles, and yet more plainly 
recognized in the Otfices of Bap¬ 
tism ; it is a doctrine, which cannot 
be suppresst'd, it is a doctrine, which 
is brought from day to day into 
public notice. It is, therefore, at 
all times, important that it should 
be rightly ajiprehended and under¬ 
stood ; aud if is yet more important, 
at the present moment, that correct 
notions should be entertained con¬ 
cerning it, when it is made the sub¬ 
ject of a popular controversy, on 
which many arc prepared to mis¬ 
lead others, and many have been 
themselves misled, aud when the 
faithful minister will be anxious to 
recal into tlic way of truth all such 
as have erred and are deceived.* In 
this important office he will derive 
considerable assistance from the la¬ 
bours of Dr. Bethell; and all, who 
have not tiie means or the leisure 
to consult the several treatises, which 
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insist upon ^ distinct parts of the 
question, will find in this general 
and comprehensive view all which is 
necessary to be known concerning 
the doctrine of Regeneration in 
Baptism, as it is laid down, in the 
remains of Catholic antiquity, in the 
Holy Scriptures, and in the formu¬ 
laries of the Church of England. 


Memoir$ of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Rev, Brian JValton, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester, 
Editor of the London Polyglot 
Bible. With Notices of his Co~ 
adjutors in that illustrious Work ; 
of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Learning in this Country, pre¬ 
ceding and during their Time ; 
and of the authorized English 
Persian of the Bible, to a pro¬ 
jected Revision of which Dr. Wal¬ 
ton and some of his Assistants in 
the Polyglot were appointed. To 
which is added Dr. Walton's own 
Vindication of the Jjondon Poly¬ 
glot. By the Rev. Henry John 
Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, and 
Rector of Settrh^ton in the 
County of York, Two Volumes, 
8vo. Rivingtoiis. 1821. 

This is a valuable addition to the 
stock of English biography and lite¬ 
rary history ; and it is one that will 
excite strong emotions in the mind 
of the candid reader, while it brings 
under his review the contrast be¬ 
tween that zeal which is directed 
by learning, and that which dames 
out with irregular fury in fanaticism. 
When the puritans had succeeded 
in overturning the episcopacy and 
liturgy, tliese reformers, instead of 
encouraging; literature, decried it as 
being nothing better than heathen¬ 
ism ; by which artifice they readily 
found an excuse for appropriating to 
their own private purposes the re- 
trenues which the wisdom and piety 
of .former times had set apart for 
the advancement of knowledge.— 


The Church, indeed, was cleared of 
what was called supmtition, and a 
godly discipline was introduced into 
the Universities; but the people 
saw no other difference between 
their old and new guides, than in 
the rigour with which the latter en¬ 
forced their exactions, while they 
professed a more than ordinary ab¬ 
stractedness from the world. 

Milton has drawn a lively pic¬ 
ture of the Assembly of Divines, 
who met at Westminster under the 
orders of Parliament, for the refor¬ 
mation of religion. “ The most 
part of them,” says he, ** were such 
as had preached and cried down, 
with great shew of zeal, the avarice 
and pluralities of Bishops and Pre¬ 
lates ; that one cure of souls was a 
full employment for one spiritnal 
pastor, how able soever, if not a 
charge above human strciiglh. Yet 
these conscientious men, before any 
part of the work was done, for which 
they came togetiicr, (and that on the 
public salary,] wanted not boldness 
to the ignominy and scandal of their 
pas tor-like profession, and espe¬ 
cially of their boasted reformation, 
to seize into their hands, or not un¬ 
willingly to accept (besides one, 
sometimes two, or more of the best 
livings,) collegiate masterships, in 
the Universities, rich lectures in the 
city, setting sail to all winds that 
might blow a gain into their covetous 
bosoms.*' The consequence of this 
was, as the same great writer after¬ 
wards observes, that the people 
which bad been kept warm awhile 
with the counterfeit zeal of the pul¬ 
pits, after a false heat, became mure 
cold and obdurate than before; 
some tdrning to lewdness, some to 
flat Atheism, put beside their old 
religion, and foully scandalized in 
what they expected should be new." 

These were the men who sup¬ 
planted, and reduced to beggary. 
Usher, Taylor, Hammond, Pococke, 
and Walton, with a number of other 
ornaments of that age, whose works, 
composed for the most part in po¬ 
verty and under oppression, have 
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endeared their names to postenty, 
while their persecutors are men¬ 
tioned only to be despised. Driven 
out of the church, and interdicted 
from even keeping school for a liveli¬ 
hood, these excellent confessors, 
instead of caballing and plotting 
against their adversaries, devoted 
themselves to the, preservation of 
learning and the defence of rational 
Christianity. Then that profound 
scholar, John Pearson, besides his 
invaluable “ Exposition of the 
Creed,** compiled the body of 

Sacred Critics,” of which im¬ 
mense treasure of erudition his last 
biographer has taken not the least 
notice, though he has given an 
elaborate account of the abridgment 
of it by Matthew Pool, as an ori¬ 
ginal work. 

We hope that the example so 
laudably set by Mr. Todd in rescu¬ 
ing the memorials of Bishop Wal¬ 
ton, will have the effect of stimulat¬ 
ing some one equally able and 
equally liberal to do similar justice 
to that Prelate’s illustrious suc¬ 
cessor, Bishop Pearson. Never 
were works of this description more 
needful than at the present moment, 
when by a large portion of the com¬ 
munity spiritual illumination is ac¬ 
counted of greater importance than 
human learning; while others in a 
vain conceit of their own knowledge, 
affect to treat the attainments and 
labours of former times with con¬ 
tempt. Hence it is that the coun¬ 
try is overrun with enthusiastic 
teachers, who, destitute of even a 
competent acquaintance with their 
mother tongue, take upon them, by 
virtue of a sixpenny license, to ex¬ 
plain to the ignorant multituae those 
recondite mysteries of religion, 
which as even an apostle allowed are 
** hard to be understood.” Thus 
also is literature insulted by empi¬ 
rics, who, claiming an extraordinary 
insight into the native principles of 
the ancient languages, condemn 
without mercy or modesty, all for¬ 
mer scholiasts, lexicographers, and 
grammarians, as ignorant block. 


heuis that were never right but by 
accident. In an age of such acio. 
lism nothing, therefore, is safe; and 
no authorities, however venerable, 
can be depended upon. Homer is 
a blind name for works written, 
or ratlier songs composed by 
different persons of whom nothing 
more is known, than that they in¬ 
vented legends in verse, of about 
the same credibility and to the same 
purpose as the puerilities ascribed 
to Osbiati. With a still more dar¬ 
ing flight one man has converted 
the Jewish history, Pentateuch and 
all, into an astronomical enigma; 
while another with the same faci- 
lity, and he too a priest and an 
affected believer in Christianity, has 
traced these same revered records 
to a set of old ballads. 

At length, as if the climax of ab- 
siirditie!) and paradoxical assurance, 
wanted the utmost excess of auda- 
city to impose upon public credu¬ 
lity, we are told that no scholar till 
the present day ever understood the 
original construction of the Hebrew 
language; and, consequently, that 
all the world, the Jewish rabbies 
not excepted, have hitherto been in 
darkness respecting the real mean¬ 
ing of the Scriptures. This, to be 
sure, is paying a fine compliment to 
the human understanding; but it is of 
far more serious import as affecting 
the honour of the Divine Being; for 
in what light can these books be 
considered as his revelation to man¬ 
kind, when it required the superior 
sagacity of an English cobler to 
interpret them correctly for the first 
time after the lapse of above twenty 
centuries from the completion of 
the Sacred Canon?- Yet we have 
lived to see noble and royal patron¬ 
age lavished, no doubt without pre¬ 
vious examination, upon this most 
impudent species of quackery, Uie 
very pretensions of which are at 
variance with the common sense of 
mankind; and if admitted, must at 
once destroy the validity of the 
whole Bible. 

Were we to measure the danger 
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by the power of tiie instrument, we 
should have no hesitation in saying, 
that it would be the wisest course 
to treat presumptuous ignorance 
with silent contempt, for who 
** would break a fly upon a wheel ?” 
But when we reflect upon the ad¬ 
vantages which infidels have al¬ 
ways taken of the rash emendations 
of the Sacred Text, proposed by 
even learned and well-meaning cri¬ 
tics ; we must confess that every 
thing, however trivial it may be, 
which has a tendency to increase 
scepticism, alarms our fears. Though 
truth cannot suffer either by the ma¬ 
lice of enemies, or the indiscretion 
of fools, it is the duty of all who 
have the ability to remove such ob¬ 
stacles as may from time to time be 
thrown in the way of its progress by 
craft or ignorance. 

It is to the influence of this im¬ 
perative obligation that we are in¬ 
debted for the publication which 
lias drawn from us, perhaps with 
somewhat of too much prolixity, 
these remarks. We should, how¬ 
ever, be worse than the Tradit»»res 
of old, who timidly gave up the 
Scriptures when demanded of them, 
did we not, as occasion oflers, ex¬ 
press a honest indignation against 
those who would fain substitute a 
new Bible of their own manufac¬ 
ture, for that which we have been 
led to venerate from our infancy. 
To vindicate that Sacred Volume, 
and its translators, is a commend¬ 
able undertaking; and the task has 
been well performed in the present 
work, which exhibits such a lumin¬ 
ous view of oriental leamiog in 
England in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, as must effectually 
put to shame those who imagine 
that till this enlightened period, in 
hoc charlarum saeulo, all was twi¬ 
light. „ , 

Little additional information is 
here given of Dr. Walton's personal 
history; but’ it appears that iu pro¬ 
portion as his learning and virtues 
made him beloved by the loyal and 
<^bodox, he on the same account 
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became an object of persecution to 
the zealots of reformation; ** had 
once when sought for by a party of 
horse sent in pursuit of him, he was 
forced to shelter himself in a broom 
field. In this state of distress he 
fled to Oxford, then a royal garri¬ 
son, and while at that famous Uni¬ 
versity he plapned the Polyglot 
Bible, an undertaking only adapted, 
as any one would have supposed, to 
a season of prosperity, and impossi¬ 
ble to he carried into execution with¬ 
out the invigorating beams of royal 
patronage. Yet did this stupend¬ 
ous concern begin when the Cliurcli 
was under a cloud, and when her 
ministers were reduced to abject 
poverty. Walton, aiul his learned 
colleagues, when they associated in 
this Herculean labour, were living 
iu a slate of casual dependence upon 
the charity of their friends; and the 
only mark of favour experienced by 
them from the men in power, was 
that of obtaining the paper from 
Plolland, free of duty. But lest any 
should be disposed to make a merit 
of this grant on the part of the 
usurpers, let it be considered that 
those zealots had already deprived 
Walton and his principal coadju¬ 
tors, nut only of their preferments, 
but Ihcir temporal estates; so that 
such liberality was like that of the 
sheep-stealcr« who to quiet his con¬ 
science, gave away the trotters to 
the poor for God's sake. 

In 1652 the proposals for the 
Polyglot were first issued; and 
though by the battle of Worcester 
the hopes of the royalists were laid 
in the dust, the love of learning was 
not abated, and before the cud of 
that year near four thousand pounds 
were subscribed fur the encourage¬ 
ment of the work. 

As the Prospectus is a literary 
relic of great curiosity, and affords 
a clear view of this important un¬ 
dertaking, it will we doubt not prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

“ A Brirf Desertion of on EAhikn 
of the Bible tn the Or^tul Hehrem, ^ 
maritan, and Greeks with the meet aneient 
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Trmnlatitmi of the Jensith and Chnetian 
Ckurekee, viz. the Sept. Gt'eek, Chaldee^ 
Syiiecy Ethiopie, Arabic, Pereian, 
mult he Latin Versions of themall: anew 
ApparattiSy jr. 

** Whereas tlie ground of faith is the 
Word of God, contained in tlie Scriptiir&s, 
it must needs be a woik of highest conse¬ 
quence to preserve those sacred oracles in 
their original parity, freed, as miiebas may 
be, from all possibility of error that may 
arise, cither by tlie negligence of scribes, 
and injury of times, or by tlie wilful con up- 
lion of sectaries and heretics, which, as 
was foretold, abound in tlicse latter times, 
and so to tiansmit them to posterity. 

“ To this end nothing can more conduce 
than the publishing of the Oi iginal Text, ac¬ 
cording to the b(‘sico|ucs and editions, with 
the most ancient translations, which have 
been of greatest authority in the Cliurch, 
especially those of the Eastern languages; 
which, in regard of their affinity and near¬ 
ness to the original, are fittest to express, 
and, in regard of their antiquity and gene¬ 
ral use, in tlic first and purest ages, are the 
ttiiest glasses to repiesent that seii'-e and 
leading, which was then gcnemlly received 
into the Chnrch of f'hrist, to whose citic 
the custody of the Scriptures is committed; 
the f;omparing of which together, hath 
always been accounted one of the best 
means to attain tiie true sense in places 
doubtful, and to find out and restore the 
tme reading of tlie text wliere any variety 
appears. 

Besides this, the harmony and consent 
of so many ancient copies and translations, 
made in several ages and parts of the 
woiiil, so far remotn one from another, and 
continued to this day, agreeing nil in mat¬ 
ters of moment, are no less the voice of 
God, testifying from heaven, that those 
books proceeded from a Divine Author, 
who bath so marveilonsly owned and pre¬ 
served them in all parts of the world, 
among so many changes and revolutions 
that have happened, maiigre the malice and 
power of satan, labouring by heretics and 
sectaries, to corrupt, and by persecutors to 
extirpate the Scriptures, and therewith 
Christian religion. • 

Therefore, in the greatest empires and 
kingdoms of the world, God hath so' or¬ 
dered by his wise providence, that the 
Scriptnres have been either ortginaliy 
written, or translated into these langnages, 
and by that means spread over the world, 
(thongh besides the intention of the con¬ 
querors,) an appeal*' by the Hebrew and 
Greek Originals, the Syriac, Chaldee, Per- 
staar, Arabic, Latin, Ethiopic, and odier 
translations; In which the praises cL God 
Remembrancer, No. 31. 


have been sounded forth over the world, 
by means of the Assyrian, Greek, Persian, 
Roman's, dec. conquests and victories. 

Hence it was, that when thigen com¬ 
pared his Tctrapla, Hexapla, and Octopla, 
thongh they consisted only of the Hebrew 
and diverse Greek trandations disposed in 
several columns, yet they were received 
with sitcli general applause, that, as St. 
Jerom saitli, they piesently filled all libra¬ 
ries. 

'* The like rare hath been taken, in this 
last age, by siindiy editions of the original 
texts, and of sundiy ancient translations, 
made by the pains and industry of learned 
men, and by the miiuificcucc iif princes 
and othcis; yet none of them are so com¬ 
plete and perfect, though of great uso and 
high esteem in the Church, but that the 
diligence of those, that conic after, may 
add soinctliing to perfect the work which 
they begun, as the antbois of those editions 
have done to tliose before them. 

*' The chief editions of thb last age, 
(not to mention those by Bomberg, Vata- 
bliis, Buxtoif, Stepbanns, Munster, Hnttor, 
and others,) are, I. The Compliiteiisc. II. 
The Antwerp. III. The Pai isian. 

I. Tlie Complutciise was set forth by 
the ConipUitense divines, at the rliarges of 
thirdinal Ximcnciis, Archbishop of Toledo, 
in six volumes, anno l.)20; wherein is con¬ 
tained, i. The Old Testament Hebrew. 
2 The Vulgar Latin. 3. Tlie Septiiagint 
Greek, and Latin. 4. The Chaldee Para¬ 
phrase by Onkclos, upon the Pentateuch, 
with the I^liii Translation. 5. Tlie New' 
Testament, Greek and Latin. 6. An Appa¬ 
ratus, ron«istiiig of an Hebrew and Clial- 
dean Lexicon, an Hcbiew Grammar, an 
Index, Ate. 

" II.The Antwerp Bibles, in eight great 
voiiinic^, set forth by Arias Montanns, and 
other learned men, at the charges of the 
King of Spain, anno 1072; wtiei'ein is ad¬ 
ded to the Comphiteose, l. The Chaldee 
Paraphrase, upon the lest of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, by Jonathan and Josepli Csecns, 
witii the Latin. 2. The Intel lineal Trans¬ 
lation of the Old and New Testament.' 9. 
The .Syiiac New Testament, in Syriac and 
Hebrew charactei-s, witli tlie Latin. 4. An 
Apparatus, in two volumes, containing di¬ 
vers Lexicons and Giainmais, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Greek, with some Tracts 
for better iinderst.iudiug the text: some 
Idiotisms: few various Readings: divers 
Indicea, dec. 

** III. The l*arisian Rihles, hi ten large 
tomes, anno 164.i, set forth by Michael Le 
Jay, Morlnns, Gabriel Sionita and others, 
by antbonty of the Caidinals Rirhliea 
and Maxarine, and the flench Bishops; 
31 
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wherein b added to the Antwerp Bible, 
which (except tlie Apparatus,) b herewith 
reprinted: l. llie Old Testanieut, Syriac 
and Latin. 2. The Arabic Old Te»tainent 
•nd New, with the Latin. rE*iiiC Sdiu&fi* 
tao Penlateiicli, with tlic Sainfiritan and 
Latin Versions. But here is no interiineal 
or other literal translation of the Hebrew 
into Latin; none of the Apparatus at all, 
as in the other editions: uu various lead¬ 
ings in any language; no index ■, no idiot- 
isms:(the edition being abruptly put forth 
by reason of some difference aiiiang the 
publisliers;) but only the text in the several 
languages, and those not according to the 
last copies. 

** Thoii^i these editions be justly had 
in high esteem, tlie second of which was 
styled, by some learned men, orbia mira- 
cttlutHf though it come short of the third; 
yet, it most be confessed, that divers an¬ 
cient and useful translations may be added; 
that there are better copies now, than those 
followed in the former editions; that many 
things useful then, but needless now, may be 
taken away, that a new apparatus, far 
more useful, may be framed; and the se¬ 
veral languages digested in hetter me¬ 
thod; besides the greatness of the price, 
add vastness of the volumes, which makes 
them scarce useful for private libraries, 
being printed in such paper and characters 
as served rather for pomp than use; (that 
of Paris being sold at 4b or 50 li. the 
price of an ordinary library :) 80 tiiat with- 
ODt detracting from tlie just praises of the 
publishers, (wliq^e labours most be made 
use of, as they did of other men’s that were 
before them,) it may b» said, that a more 
perfect and useful edition, tlian any yet 
extant, may be made in five or six ordinary 
volumes, which may be had at a fourth or 
iifUi part of the pi ice of those of Paris, or 
thereabouts. The several parts wheieof 
follow. 

** 1. The Old Testament, Hebrew, and 
the New Testament, Greek, with the inter- 
lineal translation whieh is wanting in tlie 
FXris and Complntense Bibles. 

*' 2. Tite Vnlgar Latin, according to the 
accurate edition of Sixtns Quintus, and 
Clement VIII. wherein many lOOO errors 
and fanits of tlie former editions are cor¬ 
rected, as appears by Uie catalogne set 
forth by Lncas Bmgensis. 

3. The Roman .Septiiagint, the Greek 
whereof was printed by the most ancient 
Vatican copy, written, as is couceived, 
before St. Jerom’S time, which is without 
donbt the most antlientic of any yet ex¬ 
tant. Hie LAtin was gathered out of the 
monuments of the most ancient writers by 
the great indiulry of Nobilius, whereby 
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the old vulgar Latin used in tlie )YeBt, be¬ 
fore St. Jerom'ii translation, is restored 
and preserved: whereas the Septnagint 
followed in the other editions, is made only 
to agree witii the modern Hetirew, and 
accordingly enlarged or cut short, and 
may be better called a new Greek Trans¬ 
lation of the modern Hebrew, than a true 
edition of the old Septuagint. 

4. The Chaldde Paraphrase on the 
Old Testament, by Onkelosnpnii the Pen- 
tatciicli, and by Joiiatlian upon Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Prophets, 
about oiir .Saviour’s time; and by Jos. Cse- 
cus upon the. rest, written afterwards. All 
accoiditig to Buxtorfs exact edition, 
wherein many thousand errors are cor¬ 
rected, and tile points, which wore added 
by some ignorant Jew, after the inven¬ 
tion of points, are rectified and reduced to 
the analogy of Ezra and Daniel, which 
was only in part attempted by Arias Mon- 
tanns, lint not perfected, as liimself ac¬ 
knowledges. The Latin tian.<Iatiou also 
amended, acuoidiiig to l^aulus Fagius, and 
others. 

“ b. The Syriac Old and New Testa¬ 
ment (the native language of Christ and 
his Apostles,) roriceted by copies trans¬ 
cribed ont of the most ancient and per¬ 
fect MSS. remaining with the Patriarch of 
Antioch, which is according to the old and 
simple edition (as it is called,) translated 
out of Hebrew, about the Apostles' times; 
the otlier Syriac edition ont of the Septoa- 
giiit, being long after. That of the Paris 
Bibles had many laciouis, which they sup¬ 
plied ex proprut lu^emo. 

** 6. The Arabic Old and New 'Testa¬ 
ment corrected and compared with tliose 
parts set out by Erpenius and otlicrs, and 
with other copies here in public and pri¬ 
vate libraries. 

« 7. The Samaritan Pentatench, (the 
old Hebrew text, a.<i is conceived, about 
Esdras's time, if not before,) in the Sama¬ 
ritan character which is tlie old Hcbrgw 
letter, before Esdras changed it into ^le 
Assyiian (the modern Hebrew,) after the 
return from Babylon. 

** 8. The Persian Pentateuch, by Jaco¬ 
bus Tavosns (forine'ly printed by the 
Jews in the Constantinopoiitan Bibles in 
Ilebiew characters,) put into Persian cha¬ 
racters, and translated into laitin, not ex¬ 
tant before in any of those other editions. 

“ 9. 'The Persian Evangelists, witli the 
latin Version, which are now at the press, 
published by Mr. Wiieelnck, a learned 
lingoist, and not extant heretofore. 

1(X The Ethiopic Psalms, Canticles, 
and New Testament, with tlie Latin Vi¬ 
sion, not extant in any former edition. 
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** tl. Jonathan's Targiim upon the Pen¬ 
tateuch. The Jerusalem Targtini upon the 
Pentateuch, with the Latin translation by 
Pellican or Taylor. The IMasoretii He¬ 
brew and Latin, with Duxtorf's Clavis 
Masorethica, and hisC'astigatioiiPsMasorai. 
Aii which may be added as an appendix to 
the Old Testament. None of them are in 
those other editions. ^ 

It;. The several languages shall be 
printed in several columns, whereby they 
may all be prcsenlod to the reader’s view 
at once; wlicieas in the other editions 
divers great voliinies must be turned ovei 
to compare them together. 

“ 1;5. Wlieieas llieie is no Apparatus or 
V.nioiisKea(iings, «S£C. in the Paris Bible*, 
and the Appaiatiis in the Antwerp and 
Cnnipliit. consisting of Giammais, IjCm- 
oons, Tracts, &e. aie not so iieeiltiil now, 
there being so many iu'lps extant .siiiee, 
and those more exact: tlierctbielieieshall 
be added what is most necessary and pro¬ 
per, and yet is wanting in the fornier, viz. 
a.just vohiine of the vaiious Readings of all 
fornier editions and copies in ail the lan¬ 
guages (a work of as gi eat use to the reader, 
as if he had all former copies and editions,) 
with some other things fit to he added, 
VIZ. I. An extract out of C.ipp< Ihi'-'s Cri- 
tica Sacra, and others, concerinng the Va¬ 
rious Reading* , Lucas Briig. de Varianti- 
bus Locis Sciiptinir, and Ins two tiacts. 1, 
He Ciiseeis, ‘i. De Ij'itiiiis Varielatihiis. 

II. The Kcri and K«*tib, tVc. with the 
other Various Re.idiiigs of the Hehiew. 

III. The DifFerciiccsoftlie Samaritan Peii- 
tateiirii fiom the modern ilchicw, eollceted 
heretofore by Di. Comber. IV. The Va- 
lioiis Headings of the LXX. and the other 
old Gieck Tianslatiuns by Aquila, Theo- 
dotion, Syminacliiis; the live and six ano¬ 
nymous Translations eollectcd by Mobi- 
lius in the Roman Scptiiagiiit, and by Drii- 
sius in his Fragmenta Vetcrnni Tiaiisiatio- 
num Grascarum; to which may be added 
the different reading of tliat ancient MS. 
the Alexandrian Septiiagint (supposed by 
some to be written by S. Tecia,) which is 
now about to be printed. V. TlioVarioua 
Readings and Collections of the Vulgar 
Latin collected by Liicas Brugensis in se¬ 
veral tracts. VI. The places restored in 
the Chaldee Paraphrase by Rnxtorf, with 
a tract by him thereupon written, but not 
yet printed, and a tract of the use of the 
Chaldee Paraplirase by Lucas Brugensis. 
VII. The places restored and corrected in 
the Syriac and Arabic, witli the Vaiious 
Headings out of Erpeniiis and others. 
AIIL The Various Readings of the. New 
Testameut by Stephanos, Caaaubon, and 
others, with the Readings out of the Greek, 


the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Cophti, dec. 
Versions of llic New Testament, out of 
Lud. de Dieu, Munster, Kirkensten, Mr. 
Poruck and others. X. Tim Idiotisins of 
the Hebrew and Greek. XI. The explica¬ 
tion of Hie proper names in Sciiptnre, He¬ 
brew, Gieek, Latin. XII. A Perfect 
Chionology. XIII. Several Indices.” 

Such was the plan of this vast un¬ 
dertaking, which, with a few slight 
alterations, and those for the better, 
was faithfully executed within the 
space of four years, by the inde¬ 
fatigable labours of Dr. Walton, 
Archbishop Usher, Pocock, Castell, 
Whecluck, Lightfuot, Tiiorndike, 
Clarke, Greaves, Hyde, Haniniond, 
and ntlior learned men, of whom 
brief, but satisfactory, memoirs are 
litMP given, with several original 
aiu'cdotes and valuable letters from 
the Lambeth and oilier stores of ma- 
iiuseiipis. The tei ms of subscription 
were us follows : 

“ Those that shall collect and raise any 
sum by the free contiibntion of persons welt 
affeclefl, shall, for ever}’ lo/. have one copy; 
and if any lesser sum of 40 j. or upwards, 
he so raised by any at present, if the said 
sum be made up lO/. by equal payments, 
in foiir-six months next following, he shall 
have one perfect copy, and so according 
to that proportion for any greater sum. 

Those that shall advance any sum out 
of their own estate, shall, for every 10/. 
have one copy, and for .WL six copies, 
and *0 for any greater Mini; and the mo¬ 
ney sf> advaured shall, for the case and 
security of the advancer, be paid thus: 
only a titih part in hand, and tlie rest in 
foiir-six months; and at every six months 
payment, acconnt shall be given of the mo¬ 
nies formerly paiil, and of the progress of 
the work : and then they may also receive 
such volumes, a* shall lie finished,according 
to the number of copies iliie to them, if 
they please, they paying another fifth-part 
towards tlic printing of the next volume.” 

It is well kiKiwii that the Polyglot 
was first dedicated to Cromwell, and 
afterwards to Charles the Second, 
for whicfi the editor has been grossly 
calumniated by some writers, who 
were ignorant of the fact, that the 
tisiirper exacted the compliment by 
threatening, if it was denied, to sup¬ 
press Jihe work. Dr. Walton, there- 
fore, much against his will, was bb- 
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liged to 'Croniply with the tyrannical 
mandate; but when the Restoration 
took place, he, as be unquestionably 
had a full right to do, cancelled the 
dedication in the reiuainlug copies, 
and substituted one more agreeable 
to his own inclination and that of 
the subscribers. That the Polyglot, 
as the work of orthodox and loyal 
men, was far from being acceptable 
to Cromwell, whatever might be his 
policy ill wishing to have the ho¬ 
nour of patrouisiiig it is plain, from 
the conduct of bis chaplain. Dr. 
Owen, who drew his pen against it 
with officious virulence, which he 
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would hardly have done, had be not 
known the real sentiments of his 
master Oliver, and those of bis party 
in general. Dr. Walton, however, 
retaliated upon this furious Inde¬ 
pendent with such a force of reason¬ 
ing, facts and learning, as pot him 
effectually to silence. This admira. 
ble vindication of the Polyglot, has 
been very properly re-printed, with 
some explanatory notes, by Mr. 
Todd; to whom vie return our thanks 
for the rich entertainment which he 
iiu.s given us in this very seasonable 
publication. 
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Nalional Society. 

Annum. Report. 

Thic Natiuiial Koricly for (he Education 
of the Poor on the princi|iles of the Eata- 
blialied Church held tlieir Annnat Meeting 
on the 6tli instant, ills Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canteibiiry, President of the 
Society, in the Clutir, siippoitcd hy tlie 
Bishops of London, .SI. David's, Bangor, 
Gloucester, Llandatf, and Exeter, tlie 
Deans of Chester and Ciiichestcr, tlie 
Archdeacons of Colcliester and Middlesex, 
lioid Kenyon, Sir James Langham, Bart. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.1*. the Honour¬ 
able Mr. JuHtiee Hark, William Wilber, 
force. Esq. M.P. and a numerous body 
of Clergy and Laity. 

The Rev. Dr. Wahnsley, Secretary to 
the Society, read the following Report: 

The Geiieial Conunittcc have made it 
tlieir practice in their Annual Reports to 
call the attention of the meeting sncecs- 
aively to the state of the Central Seliool; 
to the progress which the system has made 
in tills kingdom and in foreign countries; 
to the donations which have been made to 
assist in the erection of schools; and lastly 
to the state of the funds remaining at their 
disposal. They put pose, in their p^ent 
Report, to follow tlie same order, under 
the impression that in so doing, tiiey shall 
best Bucccf'd in imparting a clear and sue- 
dnet account of the concerns of the So¬ 
ciety dHring tlie past year. Only they 
caunot deny tliemselves the satisfaction of 
so anticipating the latter topic, as to 
convey in tha tirst instance, to the meet- 
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ing the gratifying intelligence of a legacy 
of .OOOd/. having been left to the Society 
by James Hayes, Esq. j a legacy no IrM 
splendid, when considered as to its magni¬ 
tude, than most acceptable and useful in 
affording a very seasonable supply to the 
fnnds. 

In adverting to the Central School, in 
Baldwin's Gardens, white they have to 
lepcat their uiiifovin and unabated satb- 
iaetioii at the manner in which the Boys’ 
School is eondiicted in all its details, under 
(he vigilant snpermtendance of the Rev. 
Wm. Johnson, they have great pleasure in 
stating that the Girls' School has under¬ 
gone a very material improvement, under 
(he inanageiuent of Mrs. Moigaii, tlie 
newly appointed mistress. The general 
pracliee of tlie details of the system in it, 
has become more peifect, and the disci¬ 
pline more exact; tlie behaviour of the 
girls more orderly, their advancement in 
elementary learning nioic satisfactory. 
The benefits of this iniprovemeut appear 
to be feU by the pareiitv of the children, 
and the numbers who attend have inci eas¬ 
ed within the year. iThe Committee have 
always been anxious to enforce a due at¬ 
tention to the working department of the 
Srhool; but, since the appointment of 
Mrs. Morgan, who has been assisted by 
the gratnitoos services of her sister, Uiey 
have found it no longer necessary to em¬ 
ploy tlie additional mistress; and a veiy 
satisfactory improvement has been made ia 
Uie attention paid to female work. At 
present, the girls of the upper class spend 
the whole of their time in working, with 
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the exMptloD of one bour devoted to read¬ 
ing, writing, and religious exercises. 

Tbe children of both schools regularly 
attend Divine Service on every Sunday, in 
the Cliapcl at Ely Place, wliuie their or¬ 
derly and cxemplaiy behaviour is witness¬ 
ed by the whole congregHtion. The Com¬ 
mittee have great satisfaction in adding, 
that the Rev. Dr. Bell has continued to 
afford his valuable services in snperintond- 
ing the Central School, and paying all pos¬ 
sible attention to the details of its iiiauage- 
ment. 

'Die aveiage number of Roys at present 
ill the School, is 486, tliat of Girls, iiSh\ 
and the Committee find on enquiry, that, 
ill the course of the year, S29 Boys, and 
64 Girls, liavc left the School competently 
instructed. Judging fiom these iiiimberM, 
they arc Ie«l to infer, that more than one 
third of the average number of chil¬ 
dren in the school, am annually seat forth 
into the world, furnished with that eie- 
iiieiitaiy iiistiiictioii, and trained to those 
excellent hahits, which aic there im¬ 
parted: and, if the same piopoition may 
be taken fur the whole of the National 
Schools in the kingdom, a scry high idea 
indeed will lie conveyed of the vast bene¬ 
fits winch the public are dciiviug from 
these institutions. 

The Central School has continued to 
lend its assistance freely, to schools in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, whenever ap¬ 
plications have been made. The number 
of schools which have been assisted in the 
course of tlie year, is 164; some wiili tem¬ 
porary teachers and instructors, oUiers 
with permanent masters or mistresses, or 
by the instiuctioii of persons sent up from 
tlie. cunutiy. Instances have continually 
occurred in which teachers of both sexes, of 
a higher class, have requested to be ad- 
iiiittcd into the Central School, for the pur¬ 
pose of applying the system to higher 
branches of education; otliers in which 
the iraiiiiug masters in the school, have 
been appointed to conduct grammar 
schools; and many, iu which boys bred in 
tlie school, and trained as teacberSf have 
succeeded to the appointment of National 
Schoolniastcis in difi'erent paits of tbe 
kingdom. 

Nor has the direct assistance afforded 
by the Centnd School been confined to 
file limits of this kingdom. In tbe month 
of November last, on an application re¬ 
ceived from the Committee at Calcutta, a 
master was provided to conduct tbe Na¬ 
tional School at that presidency. In An- 
gust a schoolmaster destined for Van Die- 
men'e Land, was admitted for instmetion ; 
in October two native uegroea for Sierra 


Leone, and several Mimionariefl, intauded 
to proceed to for<rigo settlementa, have 
been ediiiitted in the course of the year. 

The Committee now proceed to state 
the result of the information they have re¬ 
ceived, respecting the continued progress 
of the National System through the king- 
doni. 'Die number of schools united dar¬ 
ing the present year, amount to 107. In 
the Report of last year, the number 
stated to be then in union, was 1614. 
'I’bns the whole number of schools united 
up to the present time, amounts to 1721. 

In answer to file circular enquiries sent 
to the secretaries of the different schools, 
they have received on the whole, very sa¬ 
tisfactory information; shewing in their 
general resnit, that the tinmbers receiving 
education in them are on the increase, and 
that most beneficial effects arc perceptible, 
both in the children theinselvcs, and in 
their parents. Respecting the number of 
children, under a cmii'se of education in 
these National Schools, they have never 
been able to speak with precisian, from 
the imperfect manner in which the returns 
have been made. liast year on the best 
calculation, they were able to make, they 
reported the probable number to be 
220,000. From the number of schools 
united in the piesent year, they conceive 
an addition to be now made to the amount 
of 1.5,000: and thns on the whole, the 
children now actually receiving education 
in the united schools, amount to 235,000. 

Bnt ill addition to this, the Committee 
have always been sensible that a number 
of schools exist in diffeient parts of the 
kingdom, foimcd essentially on tbe plan 
of the National Society, but not actually 
united with It. As to tlie number of tliese 
schools, and of the children receiving 
education in them, they cannot speak with 
any accuracy, from the want of direct in¬ 
formation. But tliey are certainly led to 
conclude, that, wlicn the addition of these 
children is made to those in the united 
schools, a result will be obtained of very 
little leas than 300,000 rliildren, now re¬ 
ceiving sunod religious education in schools 
either united to the Society, or formed 
mainly on its principles. 

Respecting the National Schools estab¬ 
lished in the foreign dependencies, the 
Committee have received some highly gra¬ 
tifying details. At the presidency of Bom¬ 
bay, three schools have been formed for 
receiving European children. Die Cen¬ 
tral School at Bombay, containing 178 
children, the larger portion of whom are 
boarded, clofiied, and fod. Diat at Sunt, 
and at Taunab, containing 60 children. In 
addition to these, fonr acboois have been 
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estabiiabed for native children, In which 
there were by the lost acconnts, 230 aclio* 
Ian. A apecial meeting waa held in An- 
guat in the laat year, at which the Hon. M. 
Elphinatone, the Governor of Bombay, 
prtudded, for the expreas purpoae of con¬ 
sidering the moat cffectnal means of giving 
extension to the Native Schools: it was 
resolved, that a separate branch of the 
Society there should be formed, which 
should take this olyect under ito special 
saperintcndance. Some prejudices exist¬ 
ed in the minds of the natives, which, it 
was hoped, would be overcome. A consi¬ 
derable difficulty waa experienced in the 
want of elementary books in the native 
languages for the uae of these achoois; 
and, in consequence, measures liad been 
taken, to procure tlw translation into those 
languages of sonic of the more useful and 
necessary tracts. On the whole, the ac¬ 
connts received fiom Bombay aie very su- 
tisfoctory, as fully attesting the r.eal and 
benevolent exertions of the British public 
there, in support of these institutiuiut and 
jmtifying every rational hope, considering 
the particular circumstances of their situa¬ 
tion, of the extensive diffusion of the bless¬ 
ings resulting from them. 

At New Brunswick, in North America, 
and at Sierra Leone, the progress of the 
National Schools is singularly striking. 
At the former place, the Society for sup¬ 
porting those institutions, has, under the 
powerful patronage of General Smith, the 
lientenantrGovemor there, been estab¬ 
lished into a Corporation, and endowed 
with some grants of land. In addition to 
the Centi-al School, at St. John’s, seven 
other schools have been established in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the island; and in them it 
appears from tlie reports, that about 700 
children are in nn actual course of educa¬ 
tion. At their Central School the numbers 
have recently so mnch increased, that the 
erection of an additional building was ne- 
cessaiy, which by the last accounts, was 
in a state of cousiderable progress. At 
Sierra Leone, it appears from a Report 
lately transmitted to tlie Governor, and 
dated in Jannary last, that no less than 
eleven National Schools are established in 
tiiat settlement, in wbicli are nearly 2000 
persons under instmetioii, the greater part 
being natives of Africa. In addition to 
the children received into these schools, 
are many adult Negroes, both male and 
female, who have Iweil captured from tiie 
alave-traderi; and who thus, in exchange 
for a condition of the lowest iinroan 
wretchedness and degradation, are imbib¬ 
ing the valnable blesrings of soand, moral, 
and religions cdacation. 


rjULY, 

Tn the Island of Barbadoes, the Na¬ 
tional Schonls are thriving nnder the active 
and liberal patronage of Lord Comber- 
mere. Two schools have been establish¬ 
ed, one tor whites and the other for ne¬ 
groes, each containing about 150 scho¬ 
lars, They arc liberally supported by vo¬ 
luntary contributions, and the National 
System is practised in them with great 
success and perfection. 

Tlie Committee now direct the atten¬ 
tion of the meeting, to tiie donations 
which they have made in tiie course of the 
year, for the erection of schools iii diffe¬ 
rent parts of the kingdom. These dona¬ 
tions arc tliirty-tivo in number; and tlie 
sums thus expended in the year, amount 
to 2028/.: they have in eveiy instance en¬ 
deavoured to meuMire out their grants, in 
proportion to the strength and merits of 
the application, and to the funds remain¬ 
ing at their disposal; and, in many in¬ 
stances, they have lamented the lu-eessity 
of dealing out with a sparing hand, when 
eveiy other consideiatinn, but that of the 
limited state of their means, would have 
prompted them to make a liberal dona¬ 
tion. 

Two iustaiices have oeeiii red, in which 
their grants have extended to the siiiii of 
15i>/. in the case of two populous pjiishcs 
of the metropolis, St. George's in the East, 
and Paddington. In St. George's in the 
East, is a great population of 3U,(M)0 inha¬ 
bitants, conipiising not less than 2000 poor 
children who aie the objects of gratuitous 
education. In schools already existing, 
provision was made for 600 cliildicii; and 
a plan was formed for erecting an addi¬ 
tional school-room, into whicli 420 eliil- 
dren might be received. The estimated 
cost was 1200/. of which not more than 
half could be raised, at the time when the 
application was made, by tlie utmost ex¬ 
ertions of the inlialiitants. 

In the case of Paddington, the popula¬ 
tion consists of about .'lOOO, and there 
existed only provisiou for educating about 
130 children. Towards a plan for estab¬ 
lishing a National School for 180 boys and 
girls, a liberal annual subscription of 
200 /. was raised; but in providing for the 
cxpencc of the first erection of tlie build¬ 
ing, the means 'proved very inadequate. 
Ilie utmost sum raised and expected, 
amounted to little more than 400/., while 
the charge to be met, was not less than 
750/. 

In eight several instances, they have 
extended their donations to the snm of 
100 /. 

Amongst the places thus largely aided, 
were some very populotu towns, as Hud- 
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denfield in Yorkthire, containing 12,000 
persons, Windsor, Welchpool, Bucking* 
ham. 

At lliiddcrsOetd, tbe Committee Idarnt 
witti satisiketion, that the plan proposed, 
was to provide for tbe reception of 3i)() 
boys and 300 girls ; at Welchpool, witli a 
population of4500 persons, to provide for 
320 children of both sexes; and at Buck¬ 
ingham, with a population of5000, to pro¬ 
vide ^so for 300 boys and girls. At 
AVindsor, the population to be provided 
for, consisted of 10,000; a large school 
was erected at a great expence, but a 
heavy debt had thereby been incnircd, 
which, wUboiit the assistance of the So¬ 
ciety, could not be cleared off. 

The Committee are. unwilling to fatigue 
the meeting by a more particular detail of 
their dooations in aid of the erection of 
schools; but will beg leave to refer them 
to the Report, as it will appear in print, 
where the details will be given at greater 
Icngtli. 

The last topic to which the Conimittcc 
have to call the attention of the meeting, 
is the state of tlicir funds. They have al¬ 
ready mentioned the magnificent legacy 
of Mr. Hayes, of the snm of .5000/. Had 
it not been for this accession to their 
funds, they would ere this, have found 
themselves in a bankrupt state, and must 
eitiicr have suspended their operations, or 
have renewed their deniuids on that un¬ 
failing source of wealth, the generosity of 
the British public, iu a cause of sound 
piety and benevolence. As matters stand, 
they find between four and five thousand 
pounds remaining at their disposal; and 
they will continue to dispense this sum in 
tiiat manner which they shall deem, in the 
exercise of their best judgment, most con¬ 
ducive to the great ends, for tiic promo¬ 
tion of which it is committed to their 
charge. 

They cannot close the present Report, 
without bnefly recalling to the recollec¬ 
tion of the meeting, some facts connected 
with the institution and the progress of 
this Society. A period of ten years has 
now elapsed since the Society was first 
established, at the time of its commence¬ 
ment, the mechanism of tlie powerful and 
admirable system, which the world owes 
to the Rev. Dr. Bell, was not only spread¬ 
ing itself in different parts of the kingdom, 
but was appUad to rear tbe population of 
the country in indifference to the estab¬ 
lished Chnrch, or in alienation from its 
Commnnion. To direct that mechanism 
to a better and a sounder purpose, the 
education of the poor in die principles of 
tbe Church of England, was the direct 
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object for which the National Sodety wai 
formed. And what has been tlie conse¬ 
quence ? In tbe short space of ten years, 
between scventpi'n and eighteen hundred 
schools have been established in direct 
nuion with it; others liave been formed 
essentially on its principles; from two 
hundred and fiAy, to three hundred thou¬ 
sand poor children are at this time im¬ 
bibing the sound instruction there af¬ 
forded : And they verily believe that tliey 
cannot err on the side of exaggeration 
when tliey state, that not less than one 
million of individuals must have risen into 
life, and been mingled in the mass of so¬ 
ciety, carrying witli them those sound 
principles, right feelings, and excellent 
iiabits, which these institutions are so well 
calculated to impart. Nor let it be for¬ 
gotten, that the Society which has been 
the central spring of these great move¬ 
ments, and has given sucli impulse to the 
public feelings on (his subject, has de- 
livcd uo part of its resources from the 
public purse, hut entirely from the pri¬ 
vate uoiitributioDS of individuals. Here, 
then, is a full and convincing proof of 
what may be effected by the voluntary 
exertions of tlie British public, when ex¬ 
cited in the cause of genuine, wcll-diiected 
benevolence, and sound Christian duty. 
Much has already been effected, but 
much also remains to be done. The So¬ 
ciety would be most happy to be enabled 
to carry on tlicir operations, in future, 
from some permanent sources of income, 
and to be sparad the necessity of renew¬ 
ing their appeals to that public wliich 
has already so liberally supplied them. 
But under all circumstances, they trust 
it will generally be felt, that the great 
cause of National Education cannot be 
entrusted to better hands, or promoted 
by means more calculated, than those 
which have hitherto been adopted, to 
give it vigour, permanence, and stability. 

The Archbidiop of Canterbury trusted, 
that tbe Report which had just been read, 
would prove highly satisfactory to all who 
heard it. We are now (said his Grace) 
coming to that period at which we may 
judge of the effects of tbe Institution by 
experience; we can liardly have attended 
to the progress of the Society for ten 
years together without having acquired 
the means of forming a proper estimate 
of its merits. It will be m the recollec¬ 
tion of many who hear me, that when this 
Society first started into action, the coun¬ 
try was in a state of extensive and alarm¬ 
ing agitation—a state which could not 
fail to bring about important conse¬ 
quences, either good or bad. At the pe- 
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riod to which 1 aliudcy one of the main 
cjreanistonces of alarm aroie from the 
public press; much mischief, undoubt* 
edlp was produced by this cause; and we 
were told by 8ome» that in educating the 
lower classes, we were exposing them to 
much unnlbeasaty temptation, and ex> 
tending the baneful consequences to be 
dreaded from a polluted or perverted 
press; we have bad ten years experience 
on this subject, but during that time we 
have not discovered any mischief flowing 
from this source ; on the contrary, we have 
assurances of great good from almost 
every town and village in the kingdom, 
in which one of our schools has been esta¬ 
blished. No prominent instance of mis¬ 
chief has occurred ; at least there is not 
ono instance on record, tbougli 1 do not 
mean positively to aver, that there may 
not have been some individnal observa¬ 
tion. I am not sanguine enougli ever to 
expect an institution to be so perfect as 
not to have some individual failure. Not 
fewer than a million children have quitted 
our school, and now form part of the 
general mass of society, carrying along 
with them those good principles which we 
trdst will not only govern their own con¬ 
duct, but also a tenefleial example to 
others. If yon leave them alone, a mis¬ 
chievous man teaches them his wicked 
principles; while so mnch activity is 
abroad to disseminate error, siiall we 
adopt no means of counteraction f Oiir 
pecuniary resources were nearly exiiaustcd, 
but we are told, in tlie conclusion of the 
Report, that there is a Providence to 
which we may appeal, and we mil con¬ 
fidently go on and spend even the last 
penny in our purse, relying upon that 
Providence; and if that should happen, 
which 1 feel confident never can occur, 
if we should appeal in vain to the bene¬ 
volence and good feeling of the British 
public,.! would even then congratnlate 
you, that we had expended our last mite 
in support of an Institution, with'whirh 
are intimately connected the dearest in¬ 
terests, temporal and eternal, of so large 
a nnm^r of our fellow-subjects. 

Joshna Watson, Esq. the Treasurer, 
then gave a report of the pecuniary con¬ 
cerns of the Society, wherein it was 
stated, that a legacy of 50001. stock^J per 
cents, bad been left by James Hayes, &q, 
to promote the general designs of the 
Society; also a donation of SOOl. by the 
exeentors of the late Mr. Walmsley, of 
Macclesfield. Tlie Treasurer also no¬ 
ticed a liberal gift made by Sir James 


Langham, Bart, for the establishment of 
a fiind to perpetnate the Central School; 
this formed no part of the Society’s ac¬ 
count, the intention of the benevolent do¬ 
nor being, that it should be applied solely 
to the use of the Central Srhool and its 
appendages. 

Society for Promotmg the Enlarge¬ 
ment and Building of Churls 
and Chapels. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

Presented to the General Meeting of the 
Society for promoting tlu Enlargement 
and Building of Clmrehes and Chapels^ 
held OH Monday the 21 iT/ay, by Ad- 
jmtmmenJt from Thursday the \7th 
May, 1821. 

Thb Third Retnrn of the Annual Ge¬ 
neral Meeting since the formation of the 
Society for promoting the Enlargement 
and Building of Churches and Chapels, 
again calls the Committee to the duty of 
presenting to the general body of Sub- 
senbers a Report of Uieir Proceedings, 
and of the progress and present state of 
the Society. 

During the last year the a<«sistance of 
this Society lias been applied for in 74 
additional Otfes; to 43 of these, Grants 
have been made; and Members of 

the Community have been supplied with 
Church Room; and of this increased ac¬ 
commodation, a part sufficient for 10,296 
persons, consists of free and unappro¬ 
priated sittings. 

But as the highly beneficial results from 
the exertions of the Society must be more 
felly nnderstood, and more duly appre¬ 
ciated, from a connected view of its whole 
transactions, the Committee tliink it ad- 
viiiabie to repeat the parts of their two 
former Reports, which contain the pro¬ 
ceedings from the cominencement, and to 
nnite in the same tabular form the Cates 
of the last year. 

fl 

Statement of Contributions to this Day. 

Donations, £59,417 lOs. lOd. 

Annual Sutocriptions, £614 I9s. 

Tlie whole Aniomit reedved has been 
invested in the Poblic Funds, and the nn- 
expended part of it U still bearing interest. 
The snin at the disposal of the Society has 
been aflfected, and is subject to altention 
from the floctaatloM in the price of 
Stocks. 
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CASH:—Balauee in tlw hands of die IViutees - • 

Uednct, to meet Grant to Hylton, Ibr which ) 
a warrant hu been pasMd ... 3 


Balance in the hands of the Tieasurcr 
Donations unpaid ...... 


£. 


MW a^iaumsn ■aaa^aiBM m 

at ttie present time ......( 

Remains at the disposal of the Society ) 
at the present value of the Stock ) 


£• f« d. 

• m* w 

1,141 11 \ 
500 0 0 

641 11 1 

376 16 9 
631- 13 0 

£• i* ^ 
46yl71 13 

1556 0 1 


£. 

48,037 IS 7 

m m m 

36,870 0 0 


31,157 IS 7 

• 
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APPLICATIONS received * 

# m 

145 

96 

74 

315 

Under consideration 

m m 

90 

SO 

39 

149 

Not within Rules ... 

m • 

8 

3 

3 

13 

Grants .... 

- 

47 

64 

43 

154 



145 _ 

96 

74 

315 


SPECIFIC HEADS UNDER WHICH THE GRANTS WERE MADE. 



lat Report, 

td Report, 

3d Report, 



18ig. 

I8S0. 

18&1. 


Enlarging Parish Church ... 

15 

33 

19 

56 

Relmilding and enlarging Cbareb 

6 

8 

S 

17 

Building Chapels ..... 

9 

3 

3 

15 

Rebuilding and enlarging Cbapeb 

3 

3 

3 

r. 

Enlarging Chapels .... 

6 

5 

6 

16 

Enlarged accommodation from new Pewing 

6 

10 

3 

19 

Building Gallery ... - 

3 

to 

3 

16 

Assistance for purchasing a Building 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Building Chiircli - ... - 

0 

3 

1 

9 

Pnreha^g free Seats in a Chapel - 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Enlarging Gallery .... 

0 

0 

3 

3 


47 

64 

43 

154 

Additional Sums to former Grants • 

0 

0 

0 

13 


isl Report, 

Sd Report, 

3d Report, 

fotsl. 


1819. 

1830. 

1831. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Amount of Grants * - 

13,807 

16,640 

10,735 

40,083 

Increased Accommodation for Persons 

17,700 

18,857 

; 13,381 

49,838 

Of which there are Free Sittings - - 

13,459 

13,877 

10,396 

36,633 


TTie Committee have also the pleasure the Grants, the work having been dniy 
of repeating the intimation given in the certified as completed in ^tislhctoiyand 
jaat Report, tiwt the progress of the So- workmanlike manner. The O ommittee 
ciety’s proceedings confirms most dedd. liave now to report that warrants for 70 
edly all^ anticipations of ito ntiUty that payments have been issued; the work of 
wera formed at its commencement. The 35 Grants having .been completed during 
last Report stated the payment of 35 of the Imt year. The letters ofaeknowledg^ 
Rxmsmbkamcjeu, No. 31,. 3*K 
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rn^mt tbeie octtuloni, 

lilt* t|m* BMie^ in fbe list Report, are 
atppeMad' to Iqr tte Comwitfee, with the 
aMWt faeanftlfc eoUtAction, aa confirming 
i* th»ott«i%ett tmoBer tiie importance of 
tlw fioctety^aiMl the lucceMfiil remit of its 
aaaMiooa. These letters continue to de« 
agribe the read^aud cbearful attendance 
npoB' Divine l^rship in tho additional 
places thus provided, and the peculiar gro* 
tstmto. which is thus awakened in many 
dtotrlgts of the kingdom, towards those 
aVaioos fi-ieods of the Establishment, whose 
banevoleuce and patriotisin have diftiwed 
over the country such snlistantial bles- 

P'rom the foregoing Statement, it ap¬ 
pears, tile Society by tlie expenditure of 
£40,089, lias promoted the provision of 
adtUtioaBl accommodation for 49,858 
saemben of the Clinrch of England, who 
were before eaclpdrd, by want of Chnreh 
roow, from attending the public instrac- 
tieo ^ their ParocIiM Minister, and from 
att the benefits of the public worsliip of 
the Established Church. It is also most 
worthy of remark, that in many instances 
Ibisadditiomilaecommodatiou has induced 
the Parishioners to provide for a tiiird ce¬ 
lebration of Divine Service eveiy Snnday. 

Interesting, as these considerations must 
he to every mind duly impressed with the 
vahia -and importance of the public wor- 
ahip of our Church, to individual improve- 
Mont, and national safety, yet these facts 
will be contemplated wlfo still deeper in- 
tarest,and adnutted to possess a character 
<if mndb higher national importance, when 
tile Committee smte, that of the increased 
aceommodation obtained by this Society, 
S6f69S am free and unappropriated sit- 
tiaip. The occupiers of these sittings are 
tlms led to a participation in the iintruc- 
tkme and comforts of our holy Religion, 
sumI to nnito wifii alt ranks of society in 
tim public worship of their Maker; and 
anay thus l»e expected to form those habits 
«f lational piety and Christian conduct 
which the'Services of the Established 
Glinrdi are so eminently calculated to im- 
preast^d which constitute the only seenro 
fimndatiou of present and fotnre indivi- 
dnal liapphiess, and the only certain and 
pemanrat Mppoit of national security and 
national'prosperity. 

, «m 4 JUWp, 1831. 

. PATENT COFFINS. 
OOmifiTORY OF LONDON, Mat 4. 

tie Ju^ prenu4«fl ^ 
|'Oii;hgBT BuzsARn and Boyga. 

0F this interestiDg judgment of Sir 


William Scott, we feel plfaaure in 
DOW laying before our readera the 
following correct Report 

** The general determination which I 
have already arrived at, has decided the 
legal ({iiestion, so far aa my opinion can 
decide it, that if Iron Coffins were more 
durable tlian those of Wood, tliey ouglit to 
pay ill proportion <b their longer occupa¬ 
tion of the ground. The question of fiict, 
that it was more durable, remaiued in a 
controverted state, to be ascertained by 
forther evidence to be produced, and I 
need not add, tint to reacli any thing like 
exactness upon such a subject of com¬ 
parison was an expectation not to be in¬ 
dulged. The fiict itself is likely to be 
affected and varied by the influence of 
various cases, acting upon both substances, 
so as to make any general result, even of 
experimenta themselves, in some degree 
questionable. But the truth is, tiiat such 
experiments have not been, and cannot be 
made, iii any time convenient for the prc« 
sent decision of the question.—^Tbe whole 
of the illustration which it has received, is 
derived from the opinions of persons sci¬ 
entifically conversant with such subjects, 
and from such exhibition of fact, as may 
occasionally and incidentally piescnt them¬ 
selves to notice. 

, *' Of tlie former of these species of evi¬ 

dence, the Court is furnished witli the 
declared opinions of eminent Professors of 
tlie science of Chemislry; and 1 shoiihl 
iiave been happy to have been enabled to 
apply confidently the safe and convenient 
judicial aphorism of * Peritis in arte sua 
a'edendtmC but where such opinions dis¬ 
agree, a matter of no unprecedented occiir- 
reiice, that rule can have no appliratioii, 
and it is a work of ntf small difficulty to 
produce another. The Court cannot pre¬ 
sume to pronounce directly a decisive 
judgment on a subject which the conflicting 
opinions of those who uiuicrstaud it most 
familiarly, .have left in a state of doubt. 
Still less can it presume to decide anotlier 
coinpBi'alive qiiestiou of perhaps equal dif¬ 
ficulty, and certainly increased delicacy, 
that of the skill and (experienced judgment 
of the different profesBon. It can proceed 
merely ernssa MiuervOf ifi looking to the 
opposing numbers of opinions; for tlie aiv 
gnorents by which they are supported, 
however just, come too little within the 
rcacli of Its own conpiebensien to autbo* 
rise ^y dogmatied conehisioD. The b(t- 
lanee of numben is certdnty on the si^ 
of the greeter diwalrifity of iron^ and 
therefore, frima-fam ht least, the ba¬ 
lance of aatboiity. For nippcniif nprefy 
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an e(|bality of inili*»ilQal akiU and jmdf* 
nieat» it tniiat the ootnber that nl^Mild 
decide the wciglit of aggregate authority. 
Having at tiie former hearing expresaed a 
pretty atroog inelinatioii of my own jndg- 
ment.a very uninformed one, iiBiionbtediy, 
on the greater durability of iion, 1 may 
perimps be Ihonglit to be imdnly in> 
diienced by niy 6wn prepoawmions, when I 
vay tliat the opinions of Mr. Brando, who 
fixM the proportions of durability of iron 
and wood as three to one, and Mr. Aiken 
and the two otlier persons who concur, 
iiwi a leadier way to the conviction of 
my own miud than those of their oppo* 
iiciits. However that may he, the opinion 
of the court upon this matter, rests finally 
with them, so far as this species of evidence 
can lead it, 

Aiiothej^ test, by no means improper 
to bo noticed, han been suggested to me 
l>y a person of much various .-ind accurate 
information,founded on the basis, to which 
I have already adverted, of the results of 
casual discovery of these substances in si* 
inatioiiB not uncoonccted with the present 
siibjeetl Uotli substances, wood and iion, 
have been found in contact with, or in 
deposit with the soil, where they have been 
lodged either accidentally, or in pursuance 
of the aocicut usages of the inhabitants of 
tlic eoniitry, and iliscovered afterwanis at 
very distant periods of time, sometimes 
separately, and sometimes in coiynnction, 
'Hiree difierent states of the soil may be 
supposed, in which these connexions with 
It may twve taken place; one where the 
ground was peifectly dry, and remained so 
dining the whole period of the eoiuicxioii. 
Both substances, in sncIi a state, may be 
supposed entitled to a long and sound 
longevity; rust does uot conoiie the one, 
where moisture and air are excluded, nor 
rottenness the other, if inserts are pre* 
vented from conimitting depredations, 
'rite cases of Egyptian mummies, com* 
posed, as it is said, of the sycamore of the 
country, but ascertained to be of 2000 
years standing, are amongst the most sig* 
iial instances of the immortal* a 

character which Pliny appropriates to tha 
larch, 'nougb it is^ot perhaps remem* 
bered that in the interesting accoont which 
is given of the disinterment of the body of 
Bang Charles I., at Windsor, it is oh* 
served * that the wooden coffin was fonnd 
to bjs very much decayed, though it bad 
be«fr secured from external iq)ovy by a 
leadao coffm, earefolty solderedand,in* 
taroaUy from ibiew gaseone v^un. which 
h^ b^meationed in the aflW^ts that 
were filed in,this cage, as proccMingnein 
daad bodies, by ceai^glbths, spicerieS) and 


othar preeantians. Anbfber ef-thnae alalai 
was where the nbstaneeaio ^latiew w«i«i 
found in contact with the soil, entnwty^ 
partially eovered.witli water, writ Or foeskf 
and tliis was exemplified in the hiitxMMVr 
oid aneliors, belts, and chaina, whidiavam 
constantly being fished tip ivom the bolCMn 
of the ocean, where tlicy bad iain for 
nnknown ages. It was also a dreomstance 
of notoriety, tint Utere bad lately been dis¬ 
covered a belt and a gold chain, which had 
been fished np firom Uie bottom of a lake, 
ter having been tiirown in there in the fli gh t 
of the Queen of Scotland, about 3S0 yeara 
ago. Manufactured wood had been said 
to resist moisture in an eminent degree t 
and a striking manifestation of tins was 
allowed to be fiiniislied the Gowey 
stakes, yet remaining in the river lliaiiiev, 
and whirli are supposed to have Supported 
the bridge over wliieli Cassar passed Ua 
ariuy; and the piers of Tnyaub bridge 
over the Danube were undoubtedly strike 
ing proofs of the durability of wood un^r 
certain circiiinstaiicos. As to the thinl 
state of soil, where these snbsiances, from 
having been subjected to certain alterations 
by the cfRict of damp and dryness^ both 
dcray, bnt at very different periods, that 
applied more immediately to the present 
inquiry. 

“ It is a fact fiilliiig witliin frequent oln> 
servation, tlmt of the various weapons tiwt 
are fomid buried in the turnuU or barrows, 
or other places of aiiciriit sepulture in this 
island, the metallic heads of celts and 
spears, and the blades of swordaend dag* 
gers, are in a condition from which they 
can easily be recoveied to their ancient 
n»e, or to any oth&r metallic use wintesver; 
whilst tlie wood tliat formed their shafts, 
or handles, or connecting parts, not a- par- 
tide remains, but are all assodated witii 
the soil in which they were bnried. .Nn^ 
merons instances, authenticated in tlm most 
satisfactory manner, occur in the volnmea 
of the Archesologia. .1 owe a collection 
of th'em to the active kindness of the same 
ingenious person. 

" An affidavit brought in by. the Pa¬ 
tentee, and Mgned by three persons, n- 
cords an instance of an infontis colfe of 
iron plates, deposited in the chmu^ynnl 

of St. Giles, Cripplegate.and found envered 

with rast, being of veiy short dontioii.' ^ 
cannot infer much from a eingia iMtSaakof 
that kind, produced pqriiaps by tho tiagn- 
larity of some cirenmstaecs, either la the 
apil or ^paretiim qf mqtH^ aoteWwl 
in the affidavit; for if it were a feet not an 
sln^ariy produimd, (ho testanees would ba 
ordinary and fle'qaent. .Betides tint, the 
eoVeting of rust would, aa has been oh* 
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Mnrcd, 'opvmto'iiaMDe degrte to'proteet 
•the oMtel •6<o«-«>fiiftlNr huty deeom- 
■posithuL wperiiaprthe'eomiiiion pnetke, 
whidi hM bcw Mfeertad to iq ergameRt, 
of-hevlig tfie endi of peric pilings and 
vs^iroBf for ttie pnrpose of 
fiifewrfhig them in the gromid, may be 
dMied more than a siJlielent connteirw 
to sneb-a solitaiy Act, at least as Ar 
•aathe oomBon apprdieosion of men has 
muf anthority upon the subject. 

• 1* It is upon these fonr species of evi. 
dtoee, if 1 may so call them—my own im* 
INresaioDS founded upon all personal obser- 
ffiation bdng extremely limited and super* 
jfioialr—upon what appears to be the com* 
anon apprehension of men generally upon 
tob mattor->ipon the preponderating opi¬ 
nion of men of sdencq, and npon the 
molts of discoveries in some degree, 
though pcriiaps remote, connerted with 
this sutyeet, that I am tolled npon to act; 
being the best, indeed the only evidence 
that 1 can collect by any industry of my 
own, or tlie more active industry of others. 

1 must add, that if snceeediug experience 
shall show tint these premises l|ave led to 
ah erraneoOB conchuioo, it will be for the 
jintice of the parties themselves to cor¬ 
rect it} and if they should decKne to do 
so, it will be for the remedial justice of 
this Court to reduce the matter to its pro¬ 
per staadard. 

** The remaining qnestion is, that of the 
proper quantum of the increased taxation. 
Upon that question I am satisfied by the 
gmt variety of eircumstanees under which 
both parishes and their cemeteries exist, 
there can be no general measure of quan- 
tmn that can be deemed universally appli¬ 
cable even in this town and its environs. 
Tha nae of their churchyards relative to 
thdr population—the possibilities of en- 
laignment if necessery—the Acility of ob- 
tninfaig additional cemeteries—the means 
af purchase within the possession of the 
parish—Hnany eircun»tances,sonieof which 
acenr, and others escape present recollec¬ 
tion, render wtot may be said respecting 
thA particoAr Church rate, ipplicabte to 
otiien only with sneh ampUlications and 
ahataflMDti as the Afference of cirenm- 
staaces may require. 1'observe tiiat there 
are demai^ that rather startle at first 
siglit, and reqaire eome oensiderajitoo to 
racaiicile them to nations of prpprle^ St. 
DipBtaBi*s in the EArt, ntes metallie «of- 
taMmttaL extra fim. I am however to 
WMaeiber that-it'is a parMi exMinO^ 
lliMlims,'ni toe Heart of a most bniy port 
oiMhho metropolis, closely otoapied by 
bnttdingi^ afith tire ^urch-yard extremely 
^aosmciibed, and tinr it Is a great cU^ 


tatfee ftom the' coimtry enrirons of this 
city. appean to jaatiQr the demml 
of til. in Islitigten parish, sittaated as it is 
out of this town;'wliere ground, thongh 
highly Tainabfe,may be mote obtainabte Ar . 
the necessary uses of the Parishionefs. But 
1 cannot take npon myself to say, that 
there may not be reasons tliat protect ail 
these charges from the Imputation of ex¬ 
travagance. ' 

** Upon this partkniar cliarge at $t. An¬ 
drew’s, Holbom, an ingenious calcnlutiou 
was proposed by Or. Ainold, respecting 
the number of graves, of certain ilinien- 
sions, and of certain depths, tlie church¬ 
yard was capable of receiving. If 1 took 
it aecnrately, it assumed as a basis, what I 
think is not to be admitted, that they were 
to descend to a depth below the soil of 
fifteen Aet: as for as I eonid Allow the 
calculation, I did not discover other Al- 
lacies. Fallacy there most he, for it seems 
quite incredible that parishes if they could 
act conveniently npon such a calculation, 
would incur the inconvenient expeose, as 
they very fteqnently do, of purchasing new 
cemeteries. 

** An objection was taken to Ae appli¬ 
cation of Ae Ae as stated in the table. 

I think that thte is a matter into which the 
present party has no right to look; if the 
wliole demand be a proper demand for the 
longer occupancy of the ground, he has no 
right to quarrel with the uses to which the 
parish immediately applies it, taking upon 
themselves Ae biirAen of providifag addi¬ 
tional grounds for interment when required. 
In Ae oiyection to the incumbent's pro¬ 
portion, It seems to be entirely forgotten 
Aat by the general law, it is Ae incumbent 
who-has Ae freehold of the soil, alAongh 
originally provided by Ae parish. By ae- 
qniescenee, confirmed'by usage, parishes 
in* Ais town have acquired concorrent 
rigfau, into the validity of which, it is 
quite nunecessary ami improper for me to 
inquire; as no advene claim is, or can be 
raised iu Ae coarse of tite present dis¬ 
cussion, in whieh the incumbent and pa- 
risbionera stand upon one agreed footing of 
interest. 

** The Mm charged is not Aran iron 
eofibi, hut generally Ar mdtaUie coflfais, 
and I think without impropriety; became 
bariiqr a right to know the extent of tlA 
pateatee'k pnwen, they find that wfate 
this patent, he has Jmt Ac same right to 
ofihr coflbM of tih, or aio other inctidB or 
mixtetes of Qdlali wfakH hmien tngemdtsr 
can devise, as cdftiis of Irofi. Those wMdi 
are tolled the pteeioto metali, may very 
weirfrdmtbeirlntthirite valoe be dtomra 
in Aeir oitoi nature, extimiue and exdiMm 
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casMi bat tbia Oooit cannot by eenjeetnre 
limit the pewibUitiea of homan art, and 
take npan itielf to determine that 1^ no 
atmtaaMe extenrion of diseoveiy or im¬ 
provement, other metab and mixtnres of 
metabmay not be bronfdit within the com¬ 
pass of a very redneed cxpeme. Within onr 
own tones, other metallic bodies have been 
diKovered, and otiier compositions of 
metal invented. And* it is the more rea¬ 
sonable in this ease, to include snch a snp- 
position, becanse, it is clear, from the nni- 
vorsality of the terms in which the paten¬ 
tee has ailed ont hb own patent, that he 
has ineladed thenr himself in hb own spe- 
cuhtions of profit. 

** It is well wortliy of observation, that 
these coffins are by their construction ont 
of the reach of all examination. 'Flie parish 
has no check, no means of internal search 
for prohibited materials. They may be en¬ 
tirely varnished, or painted, or tinned, or 
otherwbe prepared, so as to increase their 
daiation, witiiont betraying themselves by 
any considerable increase of wei$^t,or any 
other manifestation. The parish u to ac¬ 
cept them upon the mere bona Jide of the 
in^er, guaranteed only by the general 
presumption that more durable coffins 
would not answer his purpose for a gene¬ 
ral traffic. Even tliat would not exclude 
particular bargains witli many individuals 
wlio felt particular anxiety about their 
relations. It wouiil not exclude more 
durable metals for his general traffic, if he 
could, by the improvements of art, be sup¬ 
plied with tliem at a marketable price. It 
appears rather too mnch to expect tiiat 
toe matter toould he settled, upon an as- 
sumpUnn, that these coffins, liable to no 
inspection, should be always composed of 
the matcriab which the affidavits describe 
them to be. Tht parbh lias a right to 
guard itself, in this way of increased ex¬ 
pense, against the siibstitntion of other 
metals, and the use of other disguises, even 
supposing tiiat the simple coffin of iron was 
fairly eantled to be received upon the oamc 
footing as tlie coffin of oak. 

** The state of this parish is likewise to 
be gravely considered. Sitnated in a most 
crowded part of too town, with a dense 
population, both of the tivhig and the 
dead, both populations rapidly increasing. 
Haro are fonr cemeteries' toll of bodies, 
pmdted as dose as notions of deeeiiojF and 
convenience win permit. Here is a crying 
demtod ibr more sepnlebral space, with 
grtlit difficalty of obtaMringit; Isattdh a 
jisHA a fit inti^ tor sobh an experiment i 
fiw Mdi it abst be deemed, dvon Iqr those 
wbo'iHtei^idt toe evidence mostfavoor- 
toe iron side of fife 'qoestion, and 


witoont adding, an 1 think most periSrtin 
wonid do, H' preponderance of it pn'^e 
other side. The inconvehlence’'m dhh 
side is, toafthe patentee of a novel idfOb- 
tion mast postpone his ampler haWetf fif 
profit, till it is asecrtaitte(i,li^ fxpe^ftd s 
made in places where no mikeUef ton 
arise, wlietoer it ean be'admitted in Othdrs, 
where it may disturirtbe finr nee of a pnb- 
Kc, an ancient, and a sacred possession. 
No Court could, I think, hesitate upon 
the decision of such an alteraative^f pro¬ 
posed. The attempt to force this novelty 
has certainly produced mneli nneasinesB, 
which ought to be treated with indnlgenec, 
and has generated oppositions, which have 
a right to be feiriy disarmed, if they are to 
be disarmed at all. Let experience-show, 
(and net many years’ experience wilt be 
required to sliow what really exists,) that 
the apprehensions entertained are withont 
tonndation. If that can be shewn, it is to 
be hoped that tlie parishes themselves will 
do their duty, and if they do not, the 
Courts must endeavour to do theirs. At 
present tlie subject reqmres torther proba¬ 
tion, before snch a claim can be enforced; 
it is breaking ground for a new purpose 
in a soil not yet sufficiently explored, and 
the Court must see and know much more, 
and more aathentically, before it can de¬ 
cree tlie present notions, and tbe existing 
practice tbuniled upon such notions, to be 
overthrown. * 

** The rum charged, or proposed to be 
charged, is ten pounds extra, and I observe 
wliat adds to the authority of the measure, 
that St. George's, Hanover-square,a parish 
peculiarly well governed, has agreed to 
adopt it. It is possible that if it liad be¬ 
longed to me to fix the measure in the first 
instance, 1 might have rated it somewhat 
lower. I observe that St. Saviour’s, South¬ 
wark, whicli atetes similar circumstances of 
necessity, arising from their pbpnlation, 
and the extent of their burial grounds, 
fixes it at 5l. and St. Oeoige's, Middlesex, 
6L 9t. 6d^ stating likewise the same ne¬ 
cessities. However, I shall not distmb 
what the pwisli has done upon a deliberate 
considention of all local circumstances, 
some of which may have escaped me, until 
the result of more experience is seen.' 

** I hesitate more upon the expressed 
condition, that toe gtiye tor. to« Cdfitn 
sBall be fifteen feet deep'; I'dbiibt not a 
rittle boto upon the )tnnee and 'tim 'pra- 
deueo of this. If the paridi acc^ts'vHiat 
it coosidets as a fair compensation tor ibe 
Unger occupancy of the gtoond, it 'abodd 
ratobr seein tljaf toe coflm ii entitled to 
Be toceiied' into tills same ground, 
eon'dktfon will decuion additVonid ex^bra; 
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tmj rrodiiw QeeMhnMl liKffienltlei ftom 
obitnieit^nB; oMy IcKdto tlmirrapHon of 
water^ And ao afl^t other iotenneBts, and 
vliat wel^'Mt fightlj, it will put thia 
qiBOBtioB if doiahUity, too much into the 
hamla of th»«thor party. For tiicae cof* 
tiaa<iniried at aieh a depth will remain ont 
of‘di|ht and ont of attention.. The pariah 
arin ha*^ meanaef obaervinit the decay; 
hatt the persona who have an interest in tho 
fntnre reception of these coffins will be 
providdd with means of observation upon 
tho comparative dnrability; and if the 
(yaestion siionld be revived, it will come on 
their side with all the additional advantage 
it the evidence to be proAiced by tUein> 
aeives. I wish this matter to be re-con> 
sidered; whea 1 nnderstand that it has 
imdeqione that re-ronskleFation, 1 shall be 
prepared to sign the table.” 

7%e Liifrd CkanceUor'a Decision 

respecting the Mastership of 

Qiteen’s College, Cambridge. 

Tlie Lord Chancellor said, This matter 
cornea before me npon two petitions 
i^BiaBt the election of Mr. Godfrey, one 
from tiie Rev. W. Mandell, which atates 
he ought to he considered as Master, the 
other from Mr. King, which prays that 
the mastership may be declar^ vacant, 
and that tlie follows may be directed to 
proceed to a new flection, or if the office 
shall have liaised to the King as visitor, 
then Uiat bis Mi^ty may nominate to the 
same. 

A clause in tlie College Statutes re¬ 
quires that the former should be a person, 
yw expendere poterit ammotim ad mmus 
viginti libras. There were four candi¬ 
dates for the situation, Mr. Fariab, Mr., 
Bamea, Mr. Godfrey, and Mr. Mandell. 
The qaalification of Mr. Bamea was ex¬ 
plained at the time. Mr. Mandell’a may 
be collected from the affidavits. Mr. Pa¬ 
rish bad • paper in Ins pocket, which 
woald have ibewn what bis was, and Mr. 
Godfrey did not shew wliat bis was-. It 
has been contoided tiiat the qnriifioation 
itooat be a real estate, and that the words 
vigiati libras are to be oodentood to 
niwn twelve times ftbrw. If this 
be tte,Criiq..coitttriietion, no ope of the 
ea^daiUM was qnlt^lM. Itbasalso hpen 
coipended that the qualification mdd 
have been'expIafaMd at the time of elee- 
tjHeoi but this, thdogh higlily uaefid, I do 
oggHjink-ahaointely Doceasary. 

\;Tbe statiitaa tiext statp the cereme- 
sjnp vAieh take place at the election of 
*m.,jprmident. Bach fellow is fb write 
dbSrn 'for tiiiom be votesi and the ic^r 
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follow is to read oat the vetes^ and pro* 
nontiee tiiat person to be elected for 
whom a majority of all .the fellows of tins 
college, present and nbsent, shMI have 
voted. If no camlidate liave a minority 
of all the follows,.a fresh semtiny takes 
place. At the first scratiiiy on this oooa> 
sion no candidate had a maiorlty; but Nr. 
Mandell contends, that Mr. Oodfirey, who 
voted for himself Vlas in reality not a fel¬ 
low, and that therefore bis vote onglit not 
to count; and that in consequence Mr* 
Mandell liad the required majority, and 
is to be considered as elected. iPbecomea 
necessary tberefore in reference to tins 
part of the case, to consider who are the 
real electors; and whether Mr. Godfrey 
was properly a follow or not dependa 
upon that part of the Statntes wbieli re¬ 
lates to the several coontira from wliieh 
follows are to be chosen. It is provided, 
that there shall be no more than one fol¬ 
low at a time from each eovnfy of Eng¬ 
land; except in seme particniar cases, 
which do not apply to Mr. Godfrey. And 
Mr. Godfrey being born in Middlesex was 
elected to his fellowship at a time when 
there was already one fellow from that 
connty in the college. But the president^ 
and tiie majority of fellows are authorised 
by the Statutes to interpret any tiling that 
may be ambignona in the language of tiiese 
statutes; and they have used this power 
of interpretation fironi very early times in 
a manner which is not sanctioned by the 
statutes: bnt in a qnestioa wbidi arises- 
centuries after such an interpretation has^ 
been made; it is a veiy dangerous tlung to 
say that no force shall be given to it, 
though at first it might have been reason¬ 
ably questioned. 1 must own that 1 find 
no anthority in the statutes, nor any writ¬ 
ten instrument or document purporting to 
change the ordinance of the statute, upon 
the force of which 1 can say that there 
ought to be more than one follow for Mid¬ 
dlesex. Bnt it appears that for two cen¬ 
turies at least there have been two follows 
for Middlesex; and that there is a fonn- 
known to^ie college of praying for a dis¬ 
pensation for a tliird Middlesex follow. It 
appears to me therefore, that althongb 
us^e cannot justify the violatiou of a 
statute, yst iopg usage Jiins4 if possible*, 
be refor^ to a lawfol orii^n. A^ at the 
Orowo can dispeme wiiit the.'statiite. 
which probiUta there being pipre tiian 
one Middlesex follow, the .Crown could 
also l|y a gmierat dispensatkm sanotip^. 
the cBstom that there abtit alwaya be tsfu ' 
Middlesex follows. The osafe l^remgii^ 
having obtained for tin gtnusr'fvt of. 
two centuries, during vriudi cvny |«eafo. 
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dent| bM every Mlow bat most aoleuuily 
•worH to observe tbe statntei, it appears 
te me more probable that se*^ a dupeiH 
saifaw shoold have issued, tbantiiat all the 
liresideofai and fellows for each a long 
period of time ehonld Imve* forgotten or 
disregarded the obligation of their oaths; 
aad'permitted that to obtain in tbe col* 
lege, whieb is now supposed to have ob¬ 
tained there without laWfer authority. I 
am'of opinion therefore that Mr, Godfrey 
must be considered as lawfully a fellow, 
and consequently that Mr. Mandell was 
not elected on the first scrutiny. 

1 am now to consider wlietlier Mr. God¬ 
frey was duly elected; and if so, whether 
be continues to be master of the college, 
or whether by the operation of any sta¬ 
tute either of the college, or of the land, 
lie ia no longer to be considered master. 

. It is contended, then, as I before ob¬ 
served, that Mr. Godfrey was not duly 
elected, because at tlie time of election 
he did not possess the necessary qualifica¬ 
tion: as the only qnalificalion which 
would suffice must in the first place par¬ 
take of the nature of a real estate, and 
in tlie second place, it must exceed the 
original sum, the vighUi libras mentioned 
in the statutes, in the same proportion that 
the sum which is now held to l>e a disqua¬ 
lification, for a fellowship exceeds the sum 
ftxeil by the statutes. Now, among vari¬ 
ous interpretations which the master and 
fellows have put upon their statutes at 
suceessive times, we find it stated in 1809, 
tliat by reason of the increase of the value 
of money, tiie disqualification of a fellow 
shall not take place now, unless that 
which is to disqualify amounts to IWtl. a 
year; whereby they intimate that the 
decern librae of Queen Eliiabeth's time is 
tlie isol. a year of this time. And Ido not 
believe from all the information I can ge^ 
from eitlier University, tiiat this determi- 
nafion would be disapproved by any visi¬ 
tor. But no one of these interpretations 
of tbe statntes raises tbe sum widch is to 
foim tbe quaUfieation of the master; and 
1 Ibereibre conclude, that whatei^r it may 
be fit to do in order to keep up the pro¬ 
portion that formerl]Le»sted between the 
nuater Bnd'<feUow8, X cannot apply that 
pritie^le to dostK^ an ehetioa that has 
boea complatcd before any sneh interpra- 
tattaakas beemmade, or aqr aailMwi^ at. 
tll^l or of the visitor, bai^ Inter- 

Tha next qoMtioa is of opoadeiraUe 
importinoe to the Uhivciaities ia general, 
Mr. Obdfirey’e qualification, if it 
be.'n f*—H qualffication is witfaio the 
miniByirf the ooU^ statutes. Itiithe 


chstom^ of almost -cveiy colloge fai bptb 
nmverstties to consider personal property 
no disqualification for a fellowriiip; and it 
would seem, that if real property atone' 
can disqmlify for a fotlowsliip, that' fiha, 
real property alone can qualify for w maa-‘ 
tership. Aceordingly, there is evidenee 
that it has aljvays bwn understood in tha 
college, that the qualification and' ffisqua- 
Ufication mnst be of a real nature. Bat 
in this case it is not necessary to deter¬ 
mine tlie question; and it would'bo a 
hazardous nndertaliing to pronounce gene¬ 
rally what shall or shall not be considered 
a qualification, when the case before ns 
does not require it. For with respect to 
the nature of Mr. Godfrey's'estate, 1 
think it must be taken to be a real estate. 
A real estate h jii been- left to^trustees to 
be sold, and the produce to be dind^ 
among a certain number of persons, of 
whom he is one. Now, according 
to the modern doctrines of a* court of 
eqnity, this would certainly be treated 
in a suit as personal property. But in 
the present instance one of the persons 
interested has accepted a particular por¬ 
tion of the estate, as his share; and foe 
remwnder ia held for tlie present in 'com¬ 
mon, by tlie others; and they have agreed 
not to sell it, unless a certain sum be ten¬ 
dered, which very possibly never may be 
tendered, in which case, as'I understand, 
the land is not to be sold, bat is to remain 
as it is at present, and bm been for years, 
in sliape and substance a real property. 
And as there u nothing in the statutes to 
prevent the master from selling his qmdi-' 
fication the day after he is elected, thoii^ 

I snppoae a master of a college wohld not 
think of doing any such thing, 1 am of 
opinion that Mr. Godfrey has a real quafi- 
fioition. 

The next question refen to what took 
place sabsequently to file election; for 
tint Mr, Godfrey bad the reqnired migo- 
lity is certain, and it only remains to 
inqiiire, whether he ins forfeited his office. 
The fellows being bound to elect within 
eight daysr or npon the tightli dqr: and 
Si^ay being the eiglifii day, the election 
was made on the Saturday preceding, 
and Mr. Godfrey inbseribed before tinr 
Vice Chancellor on die following Mctidhjt. 
After the seratiny has taken plaehj'm 
statatos require the senior ftUoiv smdio* 
nsmprotumtiari, e( {wrerami, sic efeotgn 
aebmttere: and the qotntioa now to te 
decided will pritacipany turit upon dm; 
meaidqg of this word aamUten. That it 
meant soaetiiing more thnn to ctact Ih 
bdyoiKl all dodU; and any person 'who 
will hmk at whatls to te foond tg dm 
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^pei^^to witi^ reipect 

to. the iiiBtn)nii((OtB wUph pan when lii< 
ahopsi d«aq^, attd mel»eBdwies are cre¬ 
ate^ . probal%/«grae with, me in 
tliiohilig thn^ the word admiUa baa in the 
kw of .jBugUnd a. peculiar appropriate 
ligmftcation tMdobi^f; tp itmlf, apd de< 
notwig a diatinct act, wbieb goea to the 
cemi^te inveatitare of a peraon in an 
o^iloe of this kind. And the atatutea of 
tlua. college will lead to the same concta- 
aion. For in the election of fellows, it ia 
ordained, that after tlie election has been 
prOnonnced, the fellow shall take tlie ap> 
poilited oath, imd then be admitted ad 
toiumju$ et emolumeHtumjodetatu, And 
1 ftid accordingly that there ia a solemn 
admission of tte fellows after they hare 
taken this oath; and I think tiiat such a 
ceremony accoi^ with the meaning of the 
statntes. With respect to the master, tlie 
atatntes having ordained tint tlie semor 
fellow abatl declare bis election, and admit 
hioK proceed to require that such senior 
shau preset the master in the chapel 
comm 'eoiiimunitatc eoUegii^ tlwt the Ta 
Xknm, shall be sung, and that the master 
tdeet shall take an oatli which is tliere 
praaeribed, which being done, tlie senior 
AUow riiali immediately deliver tlie book 
of statutes, and tha keys of the cliests 
whidi belong to the master of the college. 
Now it is not very clear wlnt bookia here 
meant} and whether the right book was 
or was not nsed on the present occasion, 
I aboidd ba very sorry to decide the case 
upon a circumstance of that kind. Mr. 
Oodfiny took tlie oath at the time of his 
cleetion, and likewise received the bock 
and the keys. He went to the master's 
lodge, and did acts there which are repre¬ 
sented as acts possessory; and on the Snn- 
day.he was introdneed into the arm i^ir 
in tiw hail, where he iHresided as master. 
It k contended, therefbre, that having 
takmi tha oath, and received the book 
and ImjES, be vras In fhet admitted ; and 
^at his appearance in the ladl proved that 
lie wfs ooBsidered as complete master of 
the college. 

If this reasoning be valid, and Mr, 
Godfrey be held .to have been admitted 
at thnt‘ tftne, wo then oome . to the 
qi^etkw^ didl^er ittdibanotK.trithintlM 
memiing of this Aet of Cbatkg II. <tiio 
Aet of'Unifivmify} make the-dedifiktinn 
' whieb be wqs bei^'to make.kfbrey or ot 
Aft aebmeekm. Before he.took 4ie onfrb 
aipd received the book apd keys,.it.w dee* 
bp: had nat sabseiibed the declgnition i 
t^Jwhet .are we to understs^ by the 
nmrd aif It is clear that if a master he 
deeted and admitted wettoUer, he cannot 


subM^he a^ Us admbtipn, 4f the word op 
be ooastm^ to mean what Is cootempma- 
iieoua or siimiltaiieoas, nalew tha vic^ 
clianoeilor bct'present at the time. - Bpt if 
immediately after admission be. went to 
the vice-cbaaeeUor, or Us deputy, and 
subscribed ftie declaration, would not that 
be ill the fair meaning of the word a tub- 
scribing or. his admission ; at being some¬ 
times interpreted, eipon t/ie oocagiou 
But it is said, that if this be the true in¬ 
terpretation of tlie word, Dr. Godfrey 
was bound to act accordingly; and that 
he sliould have repaired to the vice-eban- 
cellar on tlie Sunday momlcg, and signed 
tlie declaration then. For it appears that 
there are niany acts done in foe tJaiversity 
of Cambridge on a Sunday } and that this 
is sudi an one as has been frequently, and 
repeatedly, and constantly done on a Sun¬ 
day. 1 do not find Uiat they proceed in 
the same way at Oxford. The question, 
however, if it were to turn upon this, 
would be not what may be done upon a 
Sunday, but what must be done upon a 
Sunday: and if that point is not to be 
considered ai pre-jndged by what one may 
call a very general usage, I should tliink it 
would be better to say, that this act ought 
not to be done on a Sunday, than tint it 
must necessarily be done on Sunday. Bnt 
in my view of foe present cose, the ques¬ 
tion does not require an answer: anti 
therefore 1 desi^ to be understood as 
giving no opinion upon it. 

The true point here is, wliat are we to 
otmuder as the act which is to be called 
the admission fft Mr. Godfrey. It is cer¬ 
tain that ‘a follow is not admitted, until 
foe president pronounces foe words, <u^ 
ndtto te ioeiwat, &c. And this ceremony 
is not prescribed in fob atatutea, except in 
those words whidi required foe president 
to adsmt foe follows elect. Aud therefore 
since the word odtntf, as 1 have already 
observed baa a tedmical meaning, and the 
atatutea require that foe master should be 
admitted; I undmrstand diem also to re¬ 
quire, that a ceremony of admission fooold 
be gone through. I have been told that 
foe iheao of a college does not think it 
consistent with bis d}ipiity to go down on 
bis knees before a senior fwow, who is 
his infosior in rank} bat the answer to this 
is, that untfi t|ie master dset is in com¬ 
plete .posMisipn of His mastenU^, It is net 
cartain that the senior ftUow is to inforior 
in rank; and in the next place, if dm 
statntes requre stfeh a enrem^, they are 
to be obeyed in ^ite ef any oHketioim 
ariwng torn ^poncdlio. TbeiW assy be 
more or less ceremoiqtaccDdiiiig to nmfs; 
but if the woidmlpjiltctv.pfqBfpeamif 
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thioK to be done, tben iintU Uiat thing b 
donCf tlie admission is not made. Then 
yon come to this, this u so as to feiiows 
and scholars, thou^th there u no injunction 
on the subject, except th^ word admit- 
tatiiur; and the practice tiiat has long 
prevailed. What then is the practice as 
to tiie master? Ou this point wc have 
very little evidence. No one seems to 
remember what passed at the election of 
J>r. Milner, and tlie most that we learn is, 
that he was taken from the altai to his 
seat by the senior fellow, lint with re> 
spect to the election of former niasters, a 
witness deposes, that he is in possession of 
a bonk containing a ropy of tliu statutes, 
in a blank leaf of which there is written 
in the hand writing of a foinier fellow of 
the college, a mcmoraiidura, entitled. 
Forms attending the Klcetion of a Mas¬ 
ter," which forms are, that he should be 
introduced to his scat in chapel by the 
senior fellow, sbonUl then repair to the 
viee'Chaiicellor, and siibseribe' according 
to the Act of Chailes II. and lastly, be 
admitted kneeling by the senior fellow in 
this tbim, “ Admitte tc. See," Now it 
appears that thi« mciiiordiitliini was drawn 
up in t76l, and that the writer was a fel¬ 
low, and voted at the election of a foi- 
mer master. Dr. PUimptree, and it is 
reasonably infeired, that the forms above- 
mentioned were the forms actually ob¬ 
served at that election. It is stated, how¬ 
ever, that in many of the colleges no such 
forms arc observed; bat this has no bear¬ 
ing upon the pi'oseiit argument, because if 
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RimM of this kind are observed as corn, 
pleting the admission, in bodies wher^ 
adiubsipu is required, the cirrumstaaea 
that such ceremonies have been observed 
is sufficient to pj-ove that they mustt still 
be continued; and therefore 1 do not 
tliink Uiat Mr. Godfrey’s admission was 
completed on tiie Sunday, and consev 
queiitly lie. subscribed in the presence of 
the vice-ciianccilor before be was admitted 
to lits office. 

The only reiiiaiuing qne.stiun is, whe¬ 
ther what I call the adniissipn was too 
long delayed. And I cannot say that it 
was. For every person connected with 
the matter appears to have been consider¬ 
ably ignorant of what was to he done; 
and the adiiiission which subsequently took 
place was made as soon as professional 
advice could be got upon die subject. The 
ease being thus derided, it is unnecoMary 
for me to dwell upon the effect dial would 
have been pioduceil upon Mr. Godfrey^ 
election, if he had not subscribed before, 
or at Ins adinnsion. That his office would 
thereby h.ive become tpso facto void, is a 
point upon which there can be no donbt. 
ISiit whether the vacancy thus oceasiooed 
would be to be filled up by the college, or 
by die crown, is a question of very great 
difficulty, with which I am not called 
upon to interfere. With respect to costa. 
It strikes me that the inquiry was so ne¬ 
cessary on the part of the college in gene¬ 
ral, that Ooinns ought to pay the costa of 
all the PelitioHt. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMF.NTS. 

The Dean and Chapter of York cathe¬ 
dral have presented the rev. W. H. Dixon 
to the vicarage of Wistnn and the peipetual 
riiracy of Cawood, in that county. 

Tlie rev. H. J. Kidlc>’, A.M. chaplain to 
the lord chancellor, and prehididary of 
Bristol, to hold by dispensation the rec¬ 
tory of Abinger, Surrdy, together with that 
of Newdigate, in the same county. 

The rev. J. J. Dewe, perpetual curate 
of Harwirh, to the vicarage of Alstone- 
field, Staffordshire; patron, Sir O. Crewe, 
bart. 

The rev. H. Walter, to the rectory of 
Haselbnry Bryan, Dorsetshire; patron, 
die duke of Nordiumberland. 

The rev. Thomas Gronow, to the living 
of Cadoxton, near Neath. 

Remembrancer, No. 31. 


llie lev. William Collett, the younger, 
n.A. to the vicarage of 8t. Mary in Siir- 
iinghahi, with St. Saviour’s annexed, Nor¬ 
folk ; patron, the rev. William Collett, of 
Swanton Morley. 

The rev. K. Heawood, M.A. to be mas¬ 
ter of the grammar school at Maidstone. 

The rev. C. S. Bonnett, M.A. rector of 
Avington, to be one of the marquis of 
BnckinglMm'S domestic chaplains. 

The rev. Mr. Dent, to the very valuable 
living of CockertnniyLaiicasliiro; patron, 
Jolqp Dent; Esq. 

The rev. Harry Ijee, fellow of Winches¬ 
ter college, to a prebendal stall in the ca¬ 
thedral of Hereford. 

The rev. A. If. Kenney, D.D. to Uys 
rectory of St. CNavo, Southwark, vice the 
rev. W. Greene, resigned. 

The rev. Thomas Garbett, appointed to 
3L 
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a mioor canonry io PetcTboroDgli cathe* 
dral, lately vacated by the rev. C. Pratt. 

llie rev. J. C. White, M.A. fellow of 
Pembroke hall, to the rectory of Rawretli, 
in Esiiex, vacant by the death of the rev. 
J. Wilgress, O.D.; patron, master and 
fellows of Pembroke. 

Tlie hon. H. Tnwnsbend, A.M. to the 
consolidated rectorius and parish rhiirrhes 
of Broome and Oakley, Suffolk; patioii, 
the marquis Cornwallis. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, May Sid.— On Thiimlay last, 
the following degrees wei e conferred : 

Masters of Arts. — Charles Baling 
Wall, Esq. Christ church, grand compoun¬ 
der; Henry Edward Stewart, Christ chin eh; 
rev. Thomas Snow, Exeter college. 

BACirKJ.Oiis OF Arts. —Robert Cliitter- 
biiek, Exeter college; Richard Charles 
Coxe, scholar of Worcester college; Guo. 
Gould, Univeisity college, Charleo H.trd- 
wickc. University college; John Watkins 
Bayliss, Magdalen hall; hon. Robert Gros- 
venor, Christ church; Charles Dievritt, and 
Havilaud Dnrand, scliolars of Pembroke 
collie; John Fawcett, Baliol collego; 
John Holding, St. John’s college; Chai les 
Hand, Jesns eollege. 

Jilne 2.—Yesterday, the rev. G. Row- 
ley, M.A. and fellow of University col¬ 
lege, was elected master of that society. 

The following gviitlcmen of Westmin¬ 
ster school were on Wednesday last elect¬ 
ed students of Christ churchE. V. Vei- 
non, R. Hussey, W. Legge, J. Temple 
Mantel, and Frederick Alex. Steiky. 

Oil Wcdncsilay last the following de¬ 
grees were conferred: 

MasTans of Arts. —Tlie rev. William 
Johnson, St. Alban hall, grand compoiin* 
der; W. J. Smithwick, Esq. Oriel college, 
grand roiiiponnder; lev. H. P. Bennett, 
Worcester college; rev. J. Billingtun, 
scholar of Uiiiversily college; C. R. I'ole, 
J. Foni, Oriel college. 

BACHK 1 . 0 KS OF Arts. —R. Holherlon, 
Exeter college; H. P. Jeston, Woirestcr 
college; B. 1). Hawkins, scholar of Pem- 
hroke college; T. Rlyne, St. FAimniid 
hall; J. C. Otrardot, Brasenose college; 
G. Grey, Oriel college ; E. Hay, student 
of Chrht church, J. Ellis, Jesns college. 

Marne day tlie prise compositions weu* 
sludged to the following gcntlemeiFt ^ 

CHANCEt.i.nR's Prises.— English Essay : 
** The Study of Modern History 1>. K. 
Sandford, B. A. of Christchurch, and son 
of the ri|^it rev. D. Sandford, D. D. one of 
the bishops of the Scotch episoopal church, 
Edinburgh,—Latin Essay: '* l>e Augnriis 
ct Anspiviis apud Airtiquos U. J. Plumer, 

M 


[July, 

Esq. B.A. some time of Baliol college, 
now fellow of Oriel college, and son of fee 
right hon. sir Thomas Pliimcr, knight, 
master of the rolls.—Latin Verse : ** Elen- 
sishon. O. W. F. Howard, of Clirist 
church, son of viscount Morpeth, and 
grandson of the earl of Carlisle. 

Sir Nrwi>igaiR' s Prixe.— 

Englisli Verse, “ Paestuin;” the same, hon. 
G.W. F. Howard.. 

Jiineit.—The lev. W. Bnckland, reader 
in niiiieialogy and geology, in this univer¬ 
sity, has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Miiseiiiii of Natural History 
at Paris, by diploma. 

Saturday se'niiiglit, Mr. Cliiirton, of 
Brasenose college, wan elected a fellow of 
that society. 

On Thill sday last, Mohsi-s..!'. W. Tcas- 
dale, W. Smith and R. Watts, of Lincoln 
college, and Mr. C. Rolpli, of Queen’s col¬ 
lege, were elected scholais of the former 
society. 

Same day, Mr. Henry Bowden was 
elerted exliibitiuiier of the same college. 

The last day of Easter teiiii the follow¬ 
ing degrees wei e conferred; 

BvcfiLLOR IN Divini'iy. —Rev. Geo. 
Rowley, master of Univeisity college. 

Bichuluk in Mi-uicink. —Geo.Bryan 
Panton, of Univeisity college, with a li¬ 
cence to piactice in medicine. 

Mvstkhs of Arts—R ichaid Webli, 
Esq, of Queen’s college, graiiil eumpoiiii- 
dei , rev. Thomas Hodges, of Uuiveisity 
college, grand compouiiil >1 ; (ieoige Aus¬ 
ten, I*1sq. of Trinity college, grand roni- 
pouiider; Henry Baiiow Evans, of Wad- 
ham college ; William Lewis, of St. Maiy 
hall; rev. Joseph C'ox, Demy of Magdalen 
College; lev. Geoige|Majeiidie, fellow of 
Magdalen college, Richard Davies, of Oi iel 
college; rev. Edward Eedlc, of Ghrist 
chiiieh; James Edward Newell, of Wor- 
ecster college; rev. Chailes Girdlestonc, 
fellow of Baliol college. 

nACiiRi.uRs OF Arts.—^E dwaid Frowd, 
Esq. of Exeter college, grand conipoiinder; 
TlKimas Punier Pantin, Esq. of Queen’s 
college, giaiid coiiipobudcr; Henry John 
UrqnhaiA, fellow ot New college; Fiode- 
ric la^a, of Merton college; Richard Por¬ 
ter, of Magdalen infil; Philip Wm. Doug¬ 
las, student of Christ church; Waller Far- 
qnhar Hook, student of Christ elinrch; 
Mheiiield Naave, of Christ elinrch; Law¬ 
rence Latham, of Pembroke college; 
James Nurse, and Robert Radclylfe, of 
Worcester college; John Matthew, scholar 
of Baliol college; Wm> H. Mogridge, of 
Jesus' college. 

The whok aumber of degrees in Easter 
term was, one B. M. feirly-mue M.A< 
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forty-iix B.A. and caatriculationa ninety* 
two. 

Wednesday, June 15.—On the first day 
of Easter term, Augustas William Hare, 
M.A. fellow of New college, re?. Henry 
Jenkins, M.A. fellow of Oriel college, and 
rev. Cliarles Stocker, M.A. fellow of St. 
John’s college, were nominated masters of 
the schools. 

The following degrees were also con¬ 
ferred : 

Masteus of Arts. — Rev. Benjamin 
Millingchainp, of Merton college, grand 
compounder; William Anderson, £sq. of 
SI. Mary lull, grand roniponnder; rev. 
Francis (leorge Leach, fellow of Pembroke 
college; rev. John Mubson Furness, of 
Merton college, Matthew Robert Grey, 
fellow of Merton college; Robert Kverest, 
scholar of University college; John Pierce 
Mauriee, Bia'>cnose college; rev. George 
Randolph, UeniyUiill, rev. Cliarles Win. 
Knyvett, rev. Jolin Hunter Fawcett, rev. 
Win. Holianii, stiulent<>, ami George Freer, 
of Christ rlinreli; George Warry, scholar, 
and rev. Maiciis Aiinsti'ong, of Trinity 
college, John Henry Abbott, Rsq. of Ra> 
Jinl colh'irc; and rev. Hugh Rowlands, of 
Jesus* college. 

BACHELons OF Arts. — \lficd Smitli, 
Ksq. of Queen’s college, grand coinpoiiu. 
der; Russell Ellice, E<-i|. of Brasenosc 
college, grand eompo'ind''r, John Sar- 
geaunt, i^q. John Barnehy, Esq. of Christ 
chuieli, grand compoiiiidcis; Chiiotopher 
John Miisgrave, of St. \lbaii hall, Rieh- 
aid Blackmore, Aaron Foster, Alexander 
Lainh, of Exeter college; Ricliaid Roeki', 
John Scott, William Buw'iie^, scholar, of 
l.aiicoln rollegc ; Thomas Beiini’tt Round, 
Ncninaii John Stnbbiii, of St. John’s col- 
lege; Anthony Cliesler, of xMertoii col¬ 
lege; William Wilson King, Alexander 
William M’Nisii, Henry Pickthall, of 
Queen’s college; Francis Orton, of St. 
Mary hall; Thomas Hope, Charles Ho- 
tham, scholar, of University college; John 
Meiidham, Robert Lawrence, of St. Ed¬ 
mund hall, William Henry Prescott, Tlio- 
mas Lloyd Pain, scholars, Wiligm Niel¬ 
son, Edward Francis Articy, Robert Lit¬ 
tle, William Lee, .Apdrew Alfred Dan- 
beny, Charles Parkin, lion. Hugh Anthony 
Rous, of Brasenosecollege; Thomas Va¬ 
vasor Diirell, student, Charles William 
Dodd, Frederick Harry Pare, William 
Ewart, George Salt, Henry Osar Hankins 
Hawkins, of Christ church; James Winter 
Scott, Esq. Corpus Cliristi college, Cecil 
Robert Smith, Baliol college; Robert 
Townsend Passingliani, Worcester college; 
Harry Townsend Powell, Oriel college; 
Ames Heibcar, Trinity college; Thomas 


Price, scliolar, Thomas Stacy, Thomas DA- 
vies, of Jesus’ college. 

The rev. Francis Wran{^iam, M.A« of 
Tnnity college, Cambridge, and archdea¬ 
con of Clevelrad, wasadmitted ad eatukm. 

Yesterday, the following degrees were 
also conferred: 

Ductor in Divinity.— Rev. George 
Rowley, master of University college. 

Masterm of Arts. —Charles Barton, 
Braaenosccollege; rev. John Strange Dan- 
dridge, scholar, of Worcester college; Ju¬ 
lius Deeds, scliolar, of Trinity college. 

June 16.—On Wednesday last, the rev. 
W, Jones Skinner, M.A. was elected fel¬ 
low, and Mr. James Hadley, scholar, of 
Worcester college, on sir llioinas Cooke’s 
foundation; and on Friday, the lev. John 
Strange Diiudridgc, M.A. was elected fel¬ 
low, and Mr. Charles Joseph Pliilpot, 
scholar of the same college, on Mrs. Eaton’s 
foundation. 

CAMnniiiGE, M-ay25.—T. Thorp, Esq. 
B.A. fellow of Trinity college, was on 
Wednesday appointed traveUiiig bachelor, 
oil Mr. Worts's foundation. 

The following gentlemen were on the 
same day admitted to llic under-men- 
tifiuud degrees: 

Masiers of Arts. —Rev. H. Yciiii, 
fellow ofQiiccii’b rollege; rev. W. Waller, 
of Sidney •Su^sex rollege. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Darker, of 
St. Peter’s college; T. Blakeway Bray, of 
Magdalen college. 

May .to.—At a coiigiegalion held on 
Wednesday last, John Smith, B.A. of St. 
John’s rollege, was appointed deputy es¬ 
quire Bidell, Mr. Beverley, the senior 
s(|uire Bedell bi'iiig allowed by the univer¬ 
sity to letire with the tiill einoliiiiients of 
ofiiire, 111 consideration of his long services 
and advanced age. 

June 2.—Tuesday last, John Holroyd« 
B.A. of Trinity college, was elected a fel¬ 
low of Catherine ball, on the Ski me foun¬ 
dation. 

On Wednesday, the following gentle¬ 
men were admitted to the undermentioned 
degrees: 

Master of Arts. —Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, fellow of Trinity college. 

Bachelor of Civil Law. -John Page 
Wood, of Trinity college, 

Bacuci ors of Arts. —IjoRns Anthony 
Ciiffe, and George Best, of St. John's col¬ 
lege; Cliailes Stuart Giidlestone, of Cains 
college; Charles Birch, Catherine hail; 
Thomas Foster, Emmanuel college; Samuel 
Cliarlton, and Geoigc Ludford Harvey, 
of Sidney Sussex college. 

June 16.—On Monday last, the fidlow- 
» L 2 
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iflg gMClanen were ednltted to the under* 
aentioned degrees: . 

Bachblors im Divimitt. — Wilihun 
Tetbam,^ Richard Wager AIliXi and Janies 
Cemmeline, fellows of St. John’s college. 

■Honokart Mastbrs or Arts—I jord 
H. F. C. Kerr, and hoti. H. 8. Law, of St. 
John’s college; lion. Baptist Wriothesley 
Noel, Trinity college. 

Mastbrs op Ar'I's.—J. Hntton Fisher, 
fellow of Trinity college; Charles Courte¬ 
nay, St. John's college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. James 
Kennedy, I'linity hall. 

Bachelor of Arts. George Pittf 
Trinity college. 

At the same congregation, the following 
gentlemen were elected Barnaby lecturers, 
tor the year ensuing : 

'Mathematical.—B. P. Bell, M.A. of 
Christ college. 

PuiLosnFHicAL.—Jos. Hudson, M. A. 
Ifellow of St. PetCi's. 

Rhetoric.— -H. P. Hamilton, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college. 

Logic.—G eorge Stevenson, M.A. ditto. 
The chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
^glisb poem, for the present year, is ad¬ 
judged to T. B. Macaulay, scholar of Tri¬ 
nity college. Subject, ** Bvening.” 

Sir W. Browne’s three gold medals, for 
the present year, were on Wednesilay last 
adjudged as {follows: the Greek Ode, 
H. N. Coleridge, fellow of Kingis college; 
the Latin Ode, C. Fiirsdon, Downing col¬ 
lege ; Greek Epigrams, £. Baines, Clirist 
college. 

The vicc-rhanceller has selected the fol¬ 
lowing exercL-i s. Honoris cansa : Greek 
Ode: motto, Expectes, eadem, Sic.” 
Latin Ode: mottos, “ Barbiton Pai ies 
habebit;” “Lauru, cinge volcus, Sic.” 
Epigrams: mottos, Coiiamnr tenues 
graiidia“ Labor ullimus“ Quisqiiis 
cs, &c.” ‘’Ta mikka inikkois.” The 
names of the respective writers mil be re¬ 
corded, if their consent to open the mottos 
be communicated to the vice-chancellor. 


BEDFORnsHiRE. — Died, in the 69th 
year of liis age, justly beloved and legret- 
ted, the rev. Thomas Gregoiy, vicar of 
Henlow, in this connty. 

BbrksJIIRB. —Died, in his 59tli year, 
the r^v. Lawrence C,iuUofd, vicar^of St. 
Helen’s cluircli, Abingdon. 

Cumberland. —Died, at Whitehaven, 
the rev. Richard Armitstead, minister of 
Bt. James's in that-towii, rector of Mores¬ 
by, and a magistrate of tbe county. 

DuHasrsHiRE. —Died, the rev. J. Mnn- 
deo, LL.D. rector of Beer Hucket and 
Corscombe, iu this coimty. 


Oloccbstbrshirb. Died, the rev. 
Thomas Veel, M.A. curate of Eastiugton, 
in tbU county. 

Hbrefordshihr.— Died, tbe rev. Mr. 
Squire, prebendary of Hereford cathedral, 
and many years head maBter of tbe eoll^e 
school. 

Kent— Died, the rev. D. Ibbetson, 
M.A. rector of Halsted. 

LiNcnLNSHiRE.— Died, at Pinchbeck, 
near Spalding, aged 6S, the rev. T. H. 
Wayett, vicar of that parish. 

Norfolk. —Died, the rev. Morden Car- 
tbew. A.M. aged 60, vicar of MattUball, 
with the rectory of Paxley, in this county. 

Died, at Field Dalling, in this county, 
aged 74, the rev. William Royie, vicar of 
Islington, and many years of Crimpleshani, 
in this connty. 

Aged 76, the rev. L. Bernry, of Stai- 
hara. 

Northamptonshire. — Died, by the 
bursting of a blood vessel, the rev. William 
8talman, son of the rev. William Stalman, 
rector of Ntoke Brueiy, near Towcester, 
in tills county, and fellow of Brasenose col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

OxFORusHiRR. —Died, after a long in- 
di^ositioii, at his iather's, aged S!8, the 
rev. Samuel Jackson, M.A. of Baliol col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

Died, aged 38, the rev. William Thomas 
Beer, of Worcester college, Oxford. 

Somersetshire. —Died, atllatheas- 
ton, aged 6V, alter a lingering illness, the 
rev. Race Godfiey, D.D. of Walcot Pa¬ 
rade, one of his Majesty's justices of the 
peace, and iicaily thirty years minister and 
cliief proprietor of Kensington Chapel, 
Bath. 

Died, at Bristol, in the 79th year of his 
age, the rev. Thomas Ford, LL.D. late 
s'.car of Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

Died, on tJie South Parade, Bath, thc^ 
lev. C. H. Sampson, D.D. niinister of 
Laytonstone chapel, Essex, and late one of 
the chaplains at the piesidenry of Madras. 

Surrey. — Died, at Wimbledon, the 
rev. Joshua Rnddock, M. A. vicar of Hitch- 
in, and late fellow of Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Sussex. — Died, the rev. sir Henry 
]*oole, bait, of the Hook, near Le.wes, in 
Ins 78lii year. 

Yurkshirk. —Died, in the77tli year of 
his age, universally respected and revered, 
the lev William Kichardson, snb-ebanter 
of tbe cathedral, inenmbent curate of .St. 
Michael le Belfrey, and vicar of St. Samp¬ 
son^, York. 

Died, on the I6th instant, at his par¬ 
sonage, Langdon-Hilli, Essex, the rev. 
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John Moore, LL.B. fbr many yean the 
much* respected Kctor of that pariab. In 
(he metropoUs, lie bad long been known 
as one of the minor canons of St Paalls, 
and a priest of his Majesty's rhapel royal, 
rector of St Michael Bassisbaw, lecturer 
of St. Sepulchre’s, and till within the last 
few months one of the examiners of Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ school. In all of these, 
and many other scendk of active duty, 
lie set an example of energy and unshrink¬ 
ing exertion, seldom paralleled, and never 
exceeded. To higi< attainments in bib¬ 
lical literature, lie adiled that intimate 
acquaintance with subjects of an ecele- 


slastioal nature, which procured him the 
respect of all the fiiends of the National 
Church, many of whose ministers, espe¬ 
cially the clergy of London, were essen- 
' tialiy indebted to the application of his 
powerful talents, and unwearied re¬ 
searches, for the vindication of their 
rights and privileges. And it cannot fail 
to be gratifying to his numerons friends 
to learn, that the closing scene of his 
long and useful life, bordering upon 80 
years, was marked by tesbmonies of 
peace and hope, as ids career liad been 
cliaracteriaed by independence of mind, 
and integrity of conduct. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


mVlNlTY. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
Itahis of Lightfoot’s Cliroidcle, in Histori¬ 
cal and Chronological Order, in such Man¬ 
ner, that tlie Books, Chapters, Paalins, 
Proplioeies, &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words of 
the authorized Translation. To the above 
arc added, Six Indexes—the First contain¬ 
ing an Account of the Periods, Chapters 
and Sections into wiiieh the Work » di¬ 
vided, with the Passages of Scripture 
comprised in each :•—the Second, in ('o- 
liimns, enabling the Reader to discover in 
what Part of the Arrangement, any Chap¬ 
ter or Verse of the Bible may be foniid:— 
tlic Tliird and Fourth, of the Psalms and 
Prophecies, in 'Irbies; showing in what 
Part of the Arrangement, and after what 
Passage of Seiipture every Psalm or Pro¬ 
phecy is inserted; and likewise on what 
Occasion, and at what Period, they were 
piobably written, with the Authority for 
ilieir Place in the Aimngement:—the 
Fifth containing the Dates of the Events 
according to Dr. Halesand tAe Sixth a 
general Index to the Notes. By the Rev. 
Oeorge Townsend, M.A. of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 16s. 

An Exposition of the Lord’b Prayer, for 
the Edification of Youth: intended as a 
Sequel to a Series of Theological Tracts, 
brought forward under Royal Patronage 
and Ecclesiastical Appiobation. By Mrs. 
Hake. 18mo. is. 6d. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the 
late Kcv. Frederick Tlmutpu. 8vo. 12s, 


Tlic Scriptural Cliaiacter, and Excel¬ 
lence of the National Church; in two 
Sermons, preached in London and its Vi¬ 
cinity, in the Spring of tlic Year 1321. By 
Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop of Killaloc 
and Kilfenora. Published by Request. 
Ss. 6d. 

llie ChristiaD Religion made plain to 
the meanest Capacity, in a Dissuasive from 
Methodisiu, with an Appendix subjoined, 
in two Parts; the first, on the Probabi¬ 
lity of Punishment being corrective, raUier 
than vindictive and everlasting, the latter 
on the Resurrection at the List Day: to 
which are added, Observations on the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
twenty-seventh Ai tides. Notes and Index. 
By a Clergyman of the ^tablishcd Church. 
5s. 

The Moral Beauty of Messiah's King¬ 
dom illustrated in a Sermon, (^ached in 
the Chapel of the Philanthropic Society, 
St. George's Fields, on Sunday, May 6tii, 
1821, being the Thirty-second Anniversaiy 
of tlie Establishment of the Inslitiitioii. 
By Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora. is. 6d. 

The Moral Tendency of Divine Revela¬ 
tion asserted and illustrated in Eight Dis¬ 
courses, preached before the University of 
Oxfbid in the Year 1821, at the Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. 
John Jones, M.A. of Jesus College, Arch¬ 
deacon of Merioneth, and Rector of IJan- 
bedr. 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

Sermons. By the late Ver/ Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Pearce, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Ely, 
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Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Seventeen Sermons of the eminently 
formerly Master of the Temple. Pnblisbed pious and deeply learned Bishop Andrews; 
by bis Son, Edward Serocold Pearce, Esq. modemiaed for the Use of general Readers, 
A.M. Student of the Inner Temple. 8vo. by the Rev. Charles Danbeny, Archdeacon 
Its. of Samm. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Reprint of the two Parts of Religio 
Clerici is in the Press, to which is now 
atbled, iiy the same Aiitiior, ** The Par. 
son’s Choice,”a Professional Epistle. 

An Account of a New Process in Paint, 
ing, by Moans of Glazed Crayons; with Re¬ 
marks on its general Coprespondence with 
the Peculiarities of the Venetian School; 
to which arc added, supplementary De¬ 
tails explanatory of the Process. 

A Volnmc of Sermons, by the Rev. J. 
E. Denham, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, aud Curate of St. Mary's Islington. 


A Fourth Edition of Village Sermons, 
by the Rev. Edward Berens, A.M. 

Deism coinpaied with Christianity ; be¬ 
ing an Epistolary Correspotidcnce, in 
which is shown the Insufficiency of the 
Arguments used in Support of Infidelity. 
By Edward Chichester, M.A. Rector of 
the Parishes of Culdaff and Cloncha, in 
the Diocese of Deny, 

Mr. Charles Marsh has in the Press, 
the Life of the late Right Hon. W. VVynd- 
hani, ciimpiising interesting Cnrrespon* 
dcnce, and the Memoirs of his Time. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Th e most im))ortant domestic events 
of the last month may be comprised 
under the head of parliamentary 
proceeilings; and as they constitute 
the general result of a long and busy 
session, they ought not to be passed 
over without a few remarks. 

The estimates submitted by mi¬ 
nisters to the House of Commons 
have been canvassed with extraor¬ 
dinary minuteness and perseverance; 
aud the consequence undoubtedly 
is a very general conviction that 
material retrenchment may be ef¬ 
fected. In fact, the point has been 
conceded by ministers themselves, 
and they have pledged themselves 
to maJie' reductions before Parlia¬ 
ment rc-assemblcB. This circum¬ 
stance is so far satisfactory and 
important, as it sliews, that at a 
period of general distress the ad¬ 
ministration is ready to surrender a 


part of its own patronage, aud to 
abridge the emoliinients, and con¬ 
sequently the comforts of its own 
friends and dependents. And it 
also proves, what the incredulous 
arc unwilling to believe, that the 
House of Commons still exercises 
an efficient controul over the ex¬ 
ecutive departments of the state. 
Rut if any persons imi^iiie that 
the burdens of the country cun be 
effectually lightened by the aboli¬ 
tion of sinecures, or the reduction 
of salaries, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing thenl grievously mis- 
taken It is hardly possible that 
any re-modelling or retrenchment 
can produce a greater annual saving 
than two hundred thousand pounds: 
and what taxes can be repealed m 
consequence of such a reduction ? 

It has been satisfactorily proved 
that the expenditure of the current 
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year will fall short of that of 
last year by more than a million. 
And that if the revenue suffers no 
diminution, there will be a bonA fide 
and effective sinking fnnd of three 
millions. These facts serve to 
strengthen the opinion which we 
have already expressed respecting 
the stability of our hiiaiicial system. 
A particular class of the community 
may suffer from the low price of 
their produce ; or a particular 
branch of our manufactures may be 
destroyed by foreign competition; 
but while consumption t'oes on in. 
creasing, and public creditilourishes, 
and the great mass of the population 
are employed and paid, nothing can 
well be more absurd than to speak 
of the country as ruined. 

In (iefereuce to the petitions of 
the agriculturists, the tax upon 
husbandry horses has been re])e..il. 
cd; and under all the circumstan¬ 
ces of the case, the repeal seems 
prudent and proper. Roth laiul- 
lonis and farmers are suffering, and 
must continue to suffer, from the 
return to a regular standaid ami a 
metallic currency. And their suf¬ 
ferings cannot be effectually re- 
lieveii but by an increased demand 
for agricultural produce, and a 
gradual fall iii the price of labour. 
But of this fact it is not to lie sup¬ 
posed that the majority will ever be 
convinced, all they know is, that 
they are in distress; and all they 
ask is, that somehow or other they 
may be relieved. Into the princi> 
pies and details of the Report from 
the Comuiitlec of the House of 
Commons, wc cannot now enter. 
We believe, however, that their 
general soundness is unanmiously 
admitted, and thaj; their circulation 
through the country will be at¬ 
tended witli considerable advantage. 
And the only real <iuestion is whe¬ 
ther the forementioned repeal be 
consistent with former determina¬ 
tions of the legislature, and with 
good faith to the public creditor. 


It appears at first very easy to de« 
fend the negative side of this in¬ 
quiry. Blit on the whole, we be¬ 
lieve that the affirmative may be 
fairly made out. Ttie repeal has 
been consented to as a relief to the 
agricuftnrists. Manufacturers have 
frequently been relieved in a simi. 
lar manner. Money has been lent 
to them on easy terms at the trea¬ 
sury, when they could procure it 
no where eUe; and the money so 
lent had been previously borrowed 
by government at considerable in¬ 
convenience and expcnce. We see 
no reason therefore why some sa¬ 
crifice should not now be made in 
aid of the farmers an<i landlords, 
and it is evidently better to assist 
them by taking off a small tax, than 
by advaiiiuiig a sum of money, of 
which the interest would be charged 
to the public at large, and defrayed 
out of lome future impost. 

The bill for amending the poor 
laws is postponed to next session; 
and the criminal laws amendment 
bill has been rejected iu the House 
of l.ords; both of these events 
were cuufuleutly anticipated by the 
country—but we flu not despair of 
seeing some eft'ectiial improvements 
adopted in the course of next year. 
The utteiilion of Parliament has 
also liecn called to the conduct of 
our continental Allies—to (he Bishop 
of Peterborough’s mode of exanii. 
niiig Caiulidatts for Orders—and to 
the plan of education adopted by 
Mr. Owen of Lanark. On the last 
we shall Hud an opportunity of 
commenting hereafter. With the 
second, us it is a theological and 
occlcsiaslical question, our readers 
are already ‘acquainted; hut we 
trust tlmt the reception which the 
subject has met with in the House 
of Lords will save them from ever 
hearing of it again as a matter of 
parliamentary complaint. The pe¬ 
tition was rejecter! without a divi¬ 
sion, as referring to a subject with 
which the House had no concern, • 
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The conduct of the,Emperors of 
Austria and Russia appeared to be 
a more promising' subject, though 
it may be doubted whether the Eng* 
lish Parliament is any more able to 
controul their majesties, than to 
realize the Utopian nonsense of 
Mr. Owen, or to assume the office 
of Bishop’s chaplain, and superin. 
tend examinations for Orders. Lord 
Londonderry admits that the prin. 
ciples avowed by our Allies, are 
principles to which an English 
minister cannot give his assent; 
but at the same tijue he assures the 
country that he has seen no desire 
of aggrandizement or usurpation 
on the part of the continental 
powers, and he properly' reminds 
them that it would be the height of 
chivalrous folly to quarrel with 
every potentate who publishes an 
ill*written state paper. We believe 
that this is a fair representation of 
the case, and that the public in ge* 
neral arc disposed to acquiesce in 
its correctness. The event of the 


campaign against Naples has com- 
pletmy proved that the revolution 
in that country was not the work of 
the people,- but was effected by a 
few intriguing and factious indivi¬ 
duals, who contrived to upset a 
weak and inefficient government. 
The same individuals loudly threat, 
ened their Austrian neighbours; 
and were employed in preparing to 
drive them out of Italy. We can¬ 
not see, therefore, that the Allies 
were to blame for interfering; and 
if they seriously endeavour to im¬ 
prove the condition of Naples and 
Sicily, and to make their present 
occupation of those countries a per¬ 
manent blessing to the inhabitants, 
they are, to say the least, more 
likely to effect such an object than 
all the Carbonari in the world. In 
this case it will only remain to hope 
that when they next undertake to 
compose a manifesto, they may be 
so fortunate as to have the assist¬ 
ance of a better secretary of state. 


NOTICE I’O CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. will oblige us by furnishing a direction under which a letter may 
be addressed to him. 

Cler, GIqc, Oxon. and Philo-Sahbatoa shall appear. 

G. /. A/, and Cler. Ceat, have been received, and are under con¬ 
sideration. ' 

A^atoPs hiqt shall be remembered. * 

The letter of Xxovot was accidentally mislaid. 

* y* 

The report of the case Parham against Templer is deferred from want 
of room. Similar communications will be thankfully received. 


I'llR 
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ON SELF-KXXMlNATrON OF 
MINISTERS. 

It has heen frcqiit^ntly lamontrd 
by j|>' 00 il ni(>ii, tliat the perpetual 
recurrence of the saiue reli{;iouH 
services has a tendency to produce 
an insensibility to impression, ll is 
equally true> that the force even of 
probable proofs is diminished by fa¬ 
miliarity, and that moral reasoniiip:, 
when addressed to the will, as well 
as to the understanding, becomes 
less cogent and persuasive the more 
frequently it is repeated. He who 
has been long conversant with theo¬ 
logical subjects, and whose constiint 
employment in life has been public 
instruction, will readily acknow¬ 
ledge, that the same truths, by which 
he was once powerfully convinced, 
or deeply affected, have,’ by frequent 
repetition, lost much of their effi¬ 
cacy on his mind. He may still re. 
tain an unshaken conviction of the 
certainty of those truths; and of the 
necessity of preaching them to man ¬ 
kind with sincerity, faithfulness, and 
zeal. But still his perceptions may 
be less vivid and distinct, and bis 
affections less strongly and fre¬ 
quently excited. He may see things, 
as Lora Bacon says, in a 
His understanding may be satisfied, 
but his heart may remain unmoved. 
Now there is always a danger lest 
thb diminution of impression on the 
mind should produce a correspond.. 
ing diminution of vigilani^ and ac¬ 
tivity ill the performsmee of moral 
and religious duties. That this ef- 
AqlhM^cdlftwed, in many instances, 
Rimbmbranceb, No. 88. 


cannot be denied: that il.niay follow 
in our own, there is sufficient reason 
to appieheiid ; and we ought there¬ 
fore to be on our guard against a 
dbadvanlage, to which both the me¬ 
chanism of our niiiiiis, and the na¬ 
ture of our occiipafious, expose us. 

But there is another disadvantage, 
against which we who minister in 
sacred things, ha\e constantly to 
contend — a disadvantage arising, 
like those we have already men¬ 
tioned, from the very nature of our 
employment. When we compose 
for the pulpit, and when we deliver 
.those compositions, we have, or 
ought to have, two objects, similar 
indeed, but yet distinct, continually 
in view ; the edification of others, 
and the improvement of ourselves. 
The first of these two objects is the 
roost prominent and attractive—the 
other we regard as subordinate, and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, en¬ 
tirely overlook. *' The consequence 
of repetition," says Paley, '* will be 
felt more sensibly by us, who arc iu 
the habit of directing our arguments 
to others: for it always requirel a 
second, a separate, and an unusual 
effort of the mind to bring back the 
conclusion upon ourselves. In con¬ 
structing, iu expressing, in deliver¬ 
ing our arguments, in all the thoughts 
and study which we employ upon 
them, what we are apt to hold con. 
tinually in view, is the effect they 
may produce upon those who hear 
or read them. The further and beat 
use of our meditations, their iiiflq- 
ence upon o'Ur own hearts and con- 
scieyices, is lost in the presence of 
3M 
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the other. In pfulospphy Hself, it 
is not ulwa 3 r 8 tlie same thing to study 
a subject in order to understand, and 
in order to 4each it. In morals and 
l eligion, the power of persuasion is 
cultivate by those whose employ¬ 
ment is public instruction; but their 
wishes are fullilleil, ami their care 
exhausted, in promoting the success 
of their endeavours upon others. 
The secret duty of turninfc truly and 
in earnest their attention upon them- 
sehes is suspended, not to say for¬ 
gotten, amidst the labours, the en. 
gagements, the popularity of their 
public ministry, and in the best dis- 
posed minds, is interrupted by the 
anxiety, or even by the satisfaction, 
with which their public services are 
performed.” 

' We well know our Lord's denun¬ 
ciations against those who “ said, 
and did not," and who bound 
heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and laid them on men’s 
shoulders; but they themselves 
would not move them with one of 
their fingers.” We all feel, and rea- 
dily confess, that what we preach 
to others, we ought to preach also to 
ourselves. Bat do we actually thus 

E reach t Do we examine our own 
earts and conduct to ascertain their 
conformity to those rules which we 
ourselves have publicly laid down I 
If this conformity does not exist, 
and if there is no endeavour to pro¬ 
duce it, it is surely an awful consi¬ 
deration, that while we preach to 
others, \Vc ourselves may become 
c^t-awsA'S: and that before the tri¬ 
bunal or Christ many, whom we 
have followed with private or pub¬ 
lic exbortationa, will rise to testify 
against us*; and to declare the ever- 
‘Wting betiefits have derived 
from those 'ustructions, which we, 
while we delivered them, underva- 
Ined and neglected. At that sdfemn 
bonr it wouM indeed be dreadful to 
be addressed with those ever piemo- 
rable words, ^ Out of thine own 
mouth will 1 judge thee, thou wicked 
iervant.** 

Wheire m the ibasr, who upon the 


reperusaf- of his discourses after 
some lapse of time, has npt abun* 
dant reason for humiliation and 
self-abasement, while fte contem¬ 
plates the neglect of duties which 
he once warmly recommended, or 
the commission of sins, which he for¬ 
merly with vehemence condemned 1 
The fact is, that we must all plead 
guilty to frequent forgetfulness, and 
occasional direct violations of our 
own precepts. Why should we either 
deny or palliate it? Why should 
we pretend to an undeviatiug recti¬ 
tude, and an immaculate sanctity, of 
which our nature is not capable? 
The standard which we are bound 
to hold up to mankind is high, and 
holy, and perfect. We cannot en¬ 
tirely reach it; but we must endea¬ 
vour, we must labour, to reach it. 
The excellent Skelton has some fa¬ 
miliar, but shrewd and judicious, 
observations on this subject. ** A 
very sensible gentlewoman,’” says 
he, ** having read the two.first vo¬ 
lumes of sermons 1 had the pre¬ 
sumption to publish, asked me. If 
my own life and conversation were' 
strictly conformable to the rules I 
had laid down in those discourses: 
Startled at the question, I answered. 
No; but that I did my best to act 
as well as 1 wrote; and that Isome- 
tifnes read over my own dbcoiurses. 
Mot that I thought them equal to 
those of other writers on the same 
subjects, but to upbraid and excite 
myself to a greater degree of watch¬ 
fulness over my own ways. ' Two of 
them, I said, had been of singular 
use to me for this purpose, more 
than the most excellent performances 
of Barrqw, Tillotson, or Stanhope, 
could have been; because they 
staled my own failings in the face, 
like an additional oonscienoe, with 
greater sternness than ftie writings 
of other men could do." * ♦ ♦ In 
no one sermon I ^er preached had 
I one lesson for myself, and anoUier 
for my hearers. My bmit and coo. 
science always made a part of -die 
audience; and the pure word of Qwd 
dfietbted i* nemlnil 
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to tihttii.. WltatoTtr eomtitational 
wanpth wtB mixed witk my zeal, aod 
mttoh there certainly was; and bow- 
ever earnesUy 1 threatened the ter¬ 
rors ctf the Lord to obstinate sinners, 
especially such as preach unsound 
doctrines to His people, I trembled 
while 1 did it, and pu$hed with an 
inttrununt sharp at bath ends, that 
pointed at mp own sins, as weU as 
theirsj* 

This is the language of a truly 
good man, ** an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guilewhose life was 
spent in constant endeavours, both by 
his preaching and conduct, to *' adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour.” 
The practice, which he here men¬ 
tions, of reading over his own dis¬ 
courses, in order to detect his devia¬ 
tions from his own precepts, is well 
Worthy of universal imitation. It is 
a practice calculated to produce the 
most beneficial effects. It is the 
best preservative against that insen¬ 
sibility to religious impression which, 
as has been already observed, is too 
irequently generated by the repeti¬ 
tion of the same services and the 
same arguments, and by the habit 
of regarding the edification of others 
as the principal, and almost the sole, 
object of our preaching. It is a pre¬ 
servative also ugainst the danger to 
which we are exposed of ** doing 
the work of the Lord deeeifj'uilp," 
anti of falling into that niosit odious 
and contemptible of vices, hypo¬ 
crisy. On the contrary, this prac- 
lice ^Ul form and cherish in our 
hearts humility, sincerity, diligence, 
and indeed every other Christian 
virtue. They who have been long 
habituated to a nightly eipiminattoa 
of their daily conduct, knpw from 
experience the excellent effects of 
self-inspection and reminiscence. 
Such persons will, without difficulty, 
be persuaded of the advantages of 
advanciBg a step further, and of 
carrying' on their examiaatioas into 
their personal oonfocmity and agree- 
moit with their own mtaisterial in. 
jtmellnas. They will not doubt the 
heuefit, of appointing some time. 


either before or after they have 
preached to their congregatkms, 
that they may secretly pre0e!l to 
their own hearts, of at least reading 
over the applications and hortatory 
parts of their discourses, and iuquir-* 
ing of themselves, whether ** their 
owu mouths have not testified against 
them whether they have not been 
guilty of taking God’s covenant into 
their mouths, and casting his words 
behind them; or whether tliey have 
indeed practised those duties, and 
cultivated those virtues,* which they 
have in public so loudly, and so 
energetically, prescribed. 

Example has always more efficacy 
than precept. Ix't me then extract 
a passage from the Life of Dod. 
dridge to shew the manner in which 
that excellent man perfiwmed the 
duty of ministerial self-examination. 

It will not,” says bis biographer, 

** be iinpleasing nor unprofitable to 
the serious reader, if 1 insert some 
specimens of the manner in which 
he preached -over his sermons to bis 
own soul j heartily wishing- that it 
may excite ministers to do the like.” 
“ Jidy 23,1127. 1 this day preached 
concerning Christ, as the physician 
of souls, from Jcr. viii. 2*2. and hav¬ 
ing, among other particiilara, ad¬ 
dressed those sincere Christians, 
who through a neglect of the Gospel 
remedy are in a bad,state of spiri¬ 
tual health, it is evident to me, upon 
a serious review, that 1 am of that 
number. 1 know by experience that 
my remaining distempers are pain¬ 
ful. God knows they are the great 
aiHiction of my life; such an afflic¬ 
tion, that, methiriks, if I were free 
from it, any worldly circumstances 
would be more tolerable, and even 
more delightful, than that full flow 
of prosperity, by wbicli 1 am so 
often ensnared and iqiured. 1 know 
Christ is able to help me, and to 
restore me to more perfect health 
than 1 have ever yet attained; and 
my experience of his poww and 
grace is a shameful aggravatioa of 
my negligtoce. Ther^orc wttii hnm- 
blc shame and sorrow for my former 
3 m 2 
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iodiffiennK^ a«tl follj^ I tvould now 
afrioufljr attempt a reformatioo. 
To thia purpose 1 would resolve: 1. 
That 1 wUi carefully eaamine into 
my own soul, that 1 may know its 
conatitntiou, and its particnlar weak¬ 
ness and distenipe.ni* 2. 1 would 
apply to Christ, as my physician, to 
heahthcsc distempers and restoie me 
to cKater vi{;our in the service of 
God. 3. I would remember that 
be heals by the Spirit: and would 
therefore pray for liis influences to 
produce in me greater devotion, hu* 
luilily, diligence, gravity, purity, 
and steadiness of resolution. 4. 1 
would wait upon him in the nse of 
n]tpoiated means for this purpose; 
especially prater, the study of the 
Scriptures, and the Lord's Supper. 
iM'tlf if thou wilt, thou const make 
me clean. Pronounce the word, thou 
. great Physician, and save me fur thy 
mercy’s sake.** 

M Nov. 12,1727. I preached this 
day from those words, ' 1 know 
you, that ye have not the love of 
God in }Ou.’ I endeavoyred to fix 
upon unconverted sinners the charge 
of not loving G<»d, and desorillhd at 
large the character of the Christian 
in the several expressions of that 
aifectitMi. My own heart condemned 
me of being deficient in many of 
them. 1 humbled itiyseli deeply be¬ 
fore God, and do now, in the divine 
strength, renew my resolutions as to 
the following particulsrs. 1.1 will 
endeavour to think of God more 
frequently than 1 have done, and to 
make the thought of him familiar to 
my mind in seasons of leisure and 
Rolitudei 2. 1 will labour after com¬ 
munion with him, especially, in eveiyr 
act. of devotion through this week. 
For this purpose,' d would recollect 
my thoughts before I bi^in; watch 
over my. heart in Ute duty, and con¬ 
sider afterwards how 1 have suot 
ceeded. 8.1 will pray for conformity 
to God, and endeavour to imitate 
him in wisdom, justice, truth, faith- 

InlntM, and goodness-** Thus 

flureful was be,” adds his biogra¬ 


pher, " to maintain the life of reli* 
gion in his'own soul, as w<dl as alnong 
his people.** 

These valuable extracts suffici¬ 
ently illustrate and exemplify the 
manner, in which the duty, which 
we have been recommending, may be 
must beneficially performed. It is 
my sincere hope’ and prayer that 
they may prevail on some, who have 
hitherto neglected this duty, to go 
and do likewiseand ' ** to walk 
before God in truth, and rigiiteous- 
ness, and in uprightness, and inte¬ 
grity of heart, that they may be sin¬ 
cere and without offence till the day 
of Clirifct.” 

G. 1. M. 

Jane 13lA, 1821. 


To the Editor of the Remembrance'^, 
Sift, 

In the Christian Remembrancer for 
April, your correspondent Can- 
tab, enquires what is ** the true 
state of the case?'* with respect to 
Polycarp’s death—this is a question 
which has much perplexed ecclesi¬ 
astical historians; without citing all 
the champions of the different dates 
which have been assigned, it may 
be suflicieiit to mention, that Bishop 
Pearson insists upon 147, (which 
Lardner hy mistake calb 14B) that 
'i'illeniont and others following the 
Chronicon Alexandrinuni give 107» 
or thereabouts; that Usher rely¬ 
ing upon the authority of .^gidius 
Biicherins, adopts 1(19; that Soxu- 
menc makes him contemporary with 
Victor Bishop of Rome, at the close 
of the second century, and Socrates 
having brought him down to the 
reign of Gordian, /he author of the 
acts of Pionius has made him suffer 
in the Decian persecution: setting 
aside however the palpable errors 
of these later Greek butorians, the 
authentic evidence upon which the 
question is to be decided u reduced 
to thb, we have the testissony of 
Eusebius and Jerome in the fourth 
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century, Uiat Polycarp - suffered 
martyrdom at Smyrna in the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus and .Lucius 
Aureliua Comm'odus; on the other 
hand in the epistle written by the 
Church of Smyrna, soon after his 
martyrdom in which all the circum- 
stance<i of it are minutely detailed, 
it is stated to have happened on the 
great Sabbath (cretff^eitu fciyaXv) on 
the seventh Calend of April, on the 
second day of the month Xanthieus, 
when Statius Quadratus was Pro. 
consul. Now the great Sabbath 
was an expression used both by the 
Jews and by the primitive Christians 
to denote the Saturday befi>rc Eas- 
ler'day, and the seventh Calend 
of April corresponds to the 2Gth 
<lay of March, therefore Ea>fer 
Sunday on that year, fell on the 
27 th of March; but in Uie year ltt7, 
the date assigned hy those w!)o fol¬ 
low Eusebius, the 27th of March 
would not liHve been on a Sunday, 
therefore that was not the year of 
Polycarp's death; it is true indeed 
that by our mode of oomj)iitutioii, 
Easter day would have fallen on the 
:Srcl of April, but the C'hiircli of 
Smyrna in common with the other 
Churches of the East at that time, 
kept their Easter on the day of the 
J(>wish Passover, and that day, 
which was the 14th of the month 
Nisan, is computed to coincide with 
the 2d of April 147, and therefore 
the Saturday preceding that, being 
the 2Gth of March, would be the 
great Sabbath; the truth of this 
date receives additioual continua¬ 
tion from tlie succeeding clause, for 
the Macedonian month Xanthieus, 
commenced on the 2&th of March; 
lastly Statius Quadratus was Con¬ 
sul, anno 142, undsiince it ixas usual 
to hold the Proconsulate for five 
years afterwards, it fallows that be 
would be Proconsul io the year 147; 
upon this internal evidence, Peacson 
founds his ai^gumcnt for> detemin* 
ing in opposition to Eusebius and 
Jerome that Polyoarp wim pnt to 


death in the ninth year of Antmhnin 
Pitta. 

The candid Lardner though not 
disposed at first to admit the three 
of this ailment yet acknowle^ien 
in bis second edition, that it is modi 
favoured by the discovery of an 
ancient inscription;, assuming this 
then to be the true state of the 
case and supposing that Polycaip 
dated from his birth, and not from 
his conversion to Christianity, wfami 
he told the Proconsul that he bad 
served Christ eighty and six years, 
it is evident that he was nearly 
thirty nine years old before St. John 
died, and'lficrefore though I know 
not what good authority tliere is for 
the opinion commonly entertained, 
that he utis the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna mentioned in the Reve¬ 
lations, yet certainly it is not an im¬ 
probable opinion, and is greatly 
countenanced by the testimony of 
Irenmus; for that writer, who had 
seen Pol \ carp, affirms that be was 
taught by the Apostles and by them 
ordniiied liisliop of the Church of 
Smyrna; in like manner Eusebius 
says, that he receive<l the Bishopric 
from the eye-witnesses and servants 
of the Lord. Jerome calls him the dts-. 
ciple of St. John, but that docs not 
necessarily infer his conversion; tlie 
eighty six years have been generally 
supposed to include his whole life; 
indeed if he was converted it must 
have been at a very tender age, for 
in his Epistle to the Philippiaas, he 
plainly intimates that he was not 
alive when St. Paul visited* that 
Church; they therefore, who refer 
the eighty six years to his conver¬ 
sion, must adopt the later date of 
his martyrdom; and even in that 
case the length of time he presided 
over the Clinrch of Smyrna,' will 
not be singular, for Kemigius was 
Bishop of Uheims more than seventy 
six years. ' 

I am, your’s, Ac; 

OxoN. 
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7b tkt Editor the RetHeu^noer, 

Six, 

THtt obMrvftlieiit of a conespond- 
€ili'» your Number' for April hut, 
00 Urn iocoosiftteiicies of certain 
ooteo in the Family Bibte» on a pas- 
in the aecond chapter of Reve- 
Imoas, have induced me to refer to 
Cate's Lives of the Fathers for the 
datea of the birth, tninUtry, and 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 

Tnie itiSfthatthemethM adopted 
by the distinguished ^itors of that 
highly useful work, necessarily leads 
to the occasional introduction of 
conflicting opinions on speculative 
points, but, if 1 am not mistaken, 
the danger, that the reader will be 
misled, is but very small, and is 
clearly overbalanced by the advan¬ 
tage, that the most valuable coin- 
menta of the most eminent writers 
ef owr Church are embodied in a 
popular form. 

Dr. Cave consulted, with much 
crilkal acumen, Uie original autho- 
ritica relating to the lives of the 
Pruaitive Fathers, and bis biogra¬ 
phical memoirs are drawn upon close 
examination and careful scrutiny of 
the most authentic records. This 
atsthor, then, concurring generally 
witih Um great cfaronologist Arch- 
bishop UaW, whose attention had 
been particularly drawn to the life 
ami writhtga of St. Polycsrp, fixes 
hiadMrth towards the latter end of 
the reign of Nero, or perhaps, a 
liMle sMtiert Now Nero died A. D. 
08: 8t. Polycarp, therefore, was 
bora A. D. 87, or it may be A. D. 
08^ Polycarp ia allowed by 
the most ancient and best aaihtarU 
tiea to.bave been the diacipla of St 
Johoi -ta-have been taught by the 
Apoatiea^ and .to hove coavecsed 
with'many, who had. seen our iMcd 
upon earth. Let us suppose himt 
then,- to have been ceaverted by St. 
Jlohn at the age of sixteen, that is, 
or A. D. 81. Antiquity 
iajike xranner testifies, that be was 
covatitulcd Bishop of Smyrsa by 


St John, and the beat conunenta^ 
tors concur with ArchbisiMq> Udier 
in understanding him to be 
of the Church of Smyrna, or rae 
Bishop of that city addressed in 
Rev. 11 . 

Now the date of the Apocalypse 
is A. D. 90; but it b reasonable 
to suppose, that he had holden the 
Episcopal dignity there some time 
previously; say, that he was ap* 
pointed A. D. 93. Then if he waS' 
born A. D. 67, he was raised to the 
Epbcopal Oflice at the age of 
twenty six, or if born A. D. 65, at 
the age of twenty eight; but if ap¬ 
pointed Bishop A. D. he was, 
if born A. D. 67, twenty nine years 
old, and if born A. D. 65, thirty 
one years old. Dr. Cave fixes his 
martyrdom A. D. 167; accordingly 
he was one hundred years old, if 
born A. D. 67; or one hundred and 
two, if born A. D. 65. The interesting 
contemporary account of his martyr^ 
doni relates the expression quoted by 
your correspondent: Fourccore and 
six yeartt exclaimed the dying sunt, 
I huoe served him, and he never did 
me any harm ; how then shall I now 
blaspheme my King and my Sa¬ 
viour f But Cave most reasonably 
refers these eighty six years not to 
the period of his natural, but of his 
spiritual birth, to iib regeneration 
by baptism, whidi, aa waa stated 
sJboye, probably took place A. D. 
08, or A. D. 81. If in A. D. 81, 
then the eighty six years concur 
with the date of hu martyrdom A. D. 
167 

It b very plain that Dr. Wall's 
statement, that St. Polycarp died at 
the age of eighty six, arose from 
a mbcoaccption of the emphatic 
words qf the dying martyr. 

If the above datea be calculated 
with tolerable acuracy, St. Polycarp 
held the See of Smyraa more than 
seventy years; seventy four years, 
if appointed A. D. 98: seventy one 
want, if appointed A. D. 98: and 
Dr*. Cava, ailegea, an iastaMC on 
record of a Bisbcp of Rbelma, who 
held that See seventy four .years* 
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Nar> iiMleed m -at all iinpro^abk* 
th^ the Divine wisdom should see 
fit to prolong* for the most obvious 
purpose* the years of those early 
confisssors of Christianity* whose in¬ 
tercourse with the Apostles and 
whose shining examples* eminently 
(qualified them to edify the Church* 
and resist gainsaycrs*. whether from 
within or from without. We have 
the evidence of Quadratus, who 
wrote his Apology for Christianity* 
about A. D. 124* that there were 
persons alive even in bis days* upon 
whom Christ had wrought miracles; 
what wouder then* if so bright a lu¬ 
minary as St. Polycarp* the disciple 
of St. John* who had conversed 
with many* who had seen our Lord 
on earth, should be preserved by 
Providence to extreme old age? 

1 am. 

Sir* 

Your obedient servant* 

Cler. Gloc. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

C Continued frontpage 395 .^ 

^ Let me be weighed in an even ba¬ 
lance.* Job xxKi. 6. 

** Tiion art weighed in the balances* and 
art found wanting.* Daniel v. 27. 

** When the archi-magies or any 
one of the beloved old men (whose 
title is still hereditary in one parti- 
cnlar family) is persn^ing the peo¬ 
ple at their religious solemnities to 
a strict observance of the old be¬ 
loved or divine speech* he always 
calls them the beloved or holy peo¬ 
ple* agreeing to the Hebrew Epi¬ 
thet Ammif during the theocracy of 
Israel. 1 have heard the speaker 
on these occasions, after quotiiqg; the 
war actions of their distinguished 
chieftains who fell in battle* urging 
ihem as a copy of imitation to the 
fivliig. Then to soften the thoughts 
of 4Matb* he telb them, they wdio 
died in battle areonly gone to sleep 
wNh thehr beloved fiirerathevs; (m 
tfMyblwpys anttectfheboMs} ud 


mentions a common proverb, they 
have* Neetttk lutdhdh ' The dan apt 
pointed* or allowed him were fiofi^ 
cd.' And this is their firm belief} 
fo^they affirm* that tliere is a certain 
fixeq time and pUcc^ when aB4 
where# eve^ 011 ;^ must die, wilfioiit 
any possibility of averting jt. They 
frequently say* * such a out «at( 
weighed on the path and made fp he 
light * Ascribing life and death 
to God’s unerring and particular 
providence, and i^ain when if afier 
having held a council upon war or 
peace* should the former be de¬ 
termined upon* the^ say of their 
enemies!—ft is finished, thev sura 
found wanting,** Adair's North 
American Indian, p. 33* 380. 

** Canst then draw out Leviathan with 
a hook?” Job. xli. 1. 

The Leviathan of the Scriptures 
bears i» most points so strong a re¬ 
semblance to the crocodile* t^t it is 
difficult to imagine whatother uiimal 
could be meaat--there are* however* 
someallusions wluch would leaduido 
suppose that it must have been one 
of the whale species. If so* it must 
no doubt be the grampus (Delphi- 
nus Orca of Linnseus) which is the 
largest of the tribe met with in the 
Mediterranean* arriving at the kngtli 
of 25 feet* and is of an extremely 
fierce and predacious dupoiitior^ 
feeding on tlra laiger fishce, and even 
on the dolphin and porpus which vary 
from 0 to 10 feet in Iragth. CShan- 
dler in his voyage to the Levant* p« 
2* says * we Mre saw a grampus* 
or whale* spouting up water* which 
in ftiUing formed a mist not ualUcc 
the smokeffum aflaabofgunpowdert 
and ag^* p.3. he describes the boh. 
tled>Bosed sharks about IS ftet loi^ 
hovering round ttie veasdand Mow* 
ing out water accimpanied ttith • 
pnff audible at n distaace. In Isfet 
ters from Canada* b;jr Hugh Qmy. 
the author* after giving n veiy in- 
terestoig aeoount of n eonteit be* 
tween the thiesher and the swdrd* 
firii* with ttic whale* describes 1 Im> 
inttef tiler heMg gaM op tU nMet 





by crratut«« might well de«pj!«e 
M flouaciiig wlMMit; blnwh^^'and 
mftldng a treifiendoas uoisa; daahitig 
the water to a pro<itg(ioiis height, 
and occasioning- a sort of iitibal 
Morm^tbe words of these travellers 
cannot but remind the reader of 
those of Job. *' Out of iiU nostrils 
gpeth smoke, hv niaketii the deep 
to boil like a pot; he niakeili a 
path to shine after him : one would 
think the deep to be hoary," xli. 
91, It is evident that these 
verses cannot be applicable to the 
crocodile which seldom or never 
quite the banks of the rivers. It is 
most probable that Job meant 
neither tite crocodile nor the whale, 
but an iiuaginaiy iuoii.slcr com¬ 
pounded of the most remarkable 
powers of each. 

. In bis passage up the Red Sea, 
Mr. Salt describes the appearance 
of whales in terms, more closely cor¬ 
responding with the above passage. 
He says, ** at times we had twenty 
or thirty in sight; some of them 
passing close by the vessel, others 
darting away, making a snorting 
noise, and throwing up the water 
like a foiintaiii. They occasionally 
rose erect out of the w'ater, shining 
like bright pillars of silver; then 
fiiUing on their backs, and flapping 
thmr caiormous fins violently on the 
fmrfiscc, with a noise somewhat re¬ 
sembling the report of a cannon.*' 
SaU'» Abymnia, p. lO- 

Diodorus Siculus in .mentioning 
crocodiles, says “ the Egyptians 
formerly caugU these monsters with 
hooka, baited with raw flesh; but of 
later times, they have used to take 
them with strong nets like lishes, 
aometimea they strike them on the 
bead wiUi forks of iron, and thus 
UlktfaMB.*f Dk4 Sic. p. 17. - 
** AoMHig the varknis methods 
AcA are uaed.to take the croc^ile, 
1 sbatt only relate one wbicn most 
dcseryea attgntioB ; they fix a piece 
^awiee!# flesh on abook, and suffer 
it to,float into the middle;of the 
elMato* On the bank* titey have 
m Jimbng^ whiob thi^ beab tili it 


criM out. The crocodile hearing the 
noise makes towards it, and in the 
way encounters the bait. They then 
draw it on shore, and the first thing 
they do is to fill its eyes with clay ; 
it is thus easily manageable, which 
it otherwise would not be.** Hero- 
dotus Euterpe, p. 70. 


1NCRE.4SE OF CATHOLICS. 
To the Editor of the Rcmetuhrancer- 
Sir, 

A Correspondent in your Number 
for April has adverted to a subject 
at this moment of the deeptnit im¬ 
parlance, namely, the increase of 
Roman Catholics, i nm not ac¬ 
quainted with any data whereon to 
ground a calculation, except what is 
furnished in Bishop Purtciis*s letter, 
published by the Society for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge, and which 
was written forty years since. Com¬ 
paring the account lately published 
with the statement there given, it may 
be inferred, that the increase of 
Roman Catholics in the county of 
Lancaster, which is only a part of 
the Diocese of Chester, has been 
fouifuld within the time aliove men¬ 
tioned. What the general increase 
of population has been in the same 
district, witiiin the same time,' 1 am 
unable to mention. The increase 
of the wholte population of Eng¬ 
land and Wales docs not appear to 
be more than one.tliird; and if the 
Romanists have increased in other 
districts in the same proportion as 
they have in Lancashire, the dispa¬ 
rity is .truly alarming. Of the ac¬ 
curacy of the numbers given in the 
account referred to by your corres¬ 
pondent, i can only jgieak with any 
certainty as to one of the places 
meniionra, nor do 1 think thst the 
statement given is exaggerated. ^ In 
that district, the proportion of Ro* 
mtulists greftter than one in 

forty, though the list may he swelled 
with the names .of comvmrts as 
are imeveaeDtiy .teimfd« jamiaia^ 
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of old ^onieB, king m & ftate of 
iiiMnisibiKty at' rae poist of death* 
aad of the idle andthe worthless* who 
Ibifow them only tor filthy hiete's 
sake. In another district, I appre. 
bend not more extensive nor more 
populous than the former, but in 
the vicinity of an opulent land¬ 
holder, who has a great number of 
workmen in his employ, the ac¬ 
count represents them four times as 
numerous. What are in the report 
termed ** congregations** must surely 
include the whole Romanist popu. 
lation : for in Manchester, the two 
chapels cannot contain more than 
bOOO persons, and yet the number 
of the congregations is said to 
amount to 15,000. In this towu 
an additional chapel was built last 
year, which is as likely to excite 
attention as that which it seems is 
rising in Moor-fields. This chapel 
was OPENED ttoke* in January 
last: first, on some day about the 
mkidieof the week, when high mass 
was performed, the prices of ad¬ 
mission being on a graduated scale, 
according to the difterence of seats: 
on the following Sunday, the exhi¬ 
bition w'as repeated at reduced 
prices. 

The district round Stoneyhurst, 
your correspondent well observes, 
is ** particularly thronged with 
Papists.” The establisliiiient itself 
contains about three hundred per- 
sons. In the tract o|Wcountry from 
which Uic remaining twelve hundred 
of tiheir ** congregafion” come, 
there U not, I Imtieve, a place 
which can pretend to the name of a 
village. Notliing is to be seen but 
scattered farm-houses and labourers 
cottages: so that if the ooSber is 
correct, there canpot be much room 
for Protestants. It is, however, 
satisfactory to be able to add, that 
some churchmen still miuntaio their 
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gfound on the very bofdeti of Uieir 
estates, in spke of all dNi;‘'>lno^ 
veniences aad vexations 
to experience: but they net Ssiii- 
ftied to very few fiHutKes. ■ - 

It would not be dMBcidt’to ftminit 
fiurthef spMunede of tiie bigotry 
and uncharitableness of Romurists; 
but I am at present neeessuily con¬ 
fined to the subject brought for¬ 
ward by your last coriespondeat. 
** A near Ohserver,'* by whom 1 
was glad to see my former state¬ 
ment corroborated, 1 conceive, 
is more surrounded by, and baa 
more iutefcourae with them than 
myself: perhaps be may be induced 
to favour you with a continuance of 
his Judicious remarks. 

1 remain. Sir, 

Y our faithful servaut, 

Lancastrjbnsis. 


GODWIN AND PHILLIPS’S 
^ SCHOOL BOOKS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The remarks of your correspondent 
WAPOS upon the gross partiality ’’of 
Wilkes's Cliristian Biography have 
induced me to suppose that my ser¬ 
vices may not be wholly unaccept¬ 
able, if I point out some exampieH 
of similar conduct in au opposite 
quarter. 

There are two Londmi puUisliers 
who have paid great attention to 
supplying small schools with ele¬ 
mentary iwuks : the one is the no¬ 
torious Godwin; and the other- the 
not.less notorioua Sir Richard Piiil- 
lips. By duit of hawking and «d- 
vertisii^, the books are soldfxtmd 
our third aad fourth rate botedRig-^ 
scluH>ls, and the nurseries-of the* 
mselesa and ignorant are fnftnMied 
with as much nonsense -as dkm'' are 
aide to ooMuaM.r»Tbtve«b|dduB 
books ore dignified .with 4imr«i)bes 
of BacrDW«,.aw. BJair; «CAo|pjhfAy 
and of cofirsc n ft to ed 

to C|oldsnw; mid tha^venumder 
3N 






Bdldwtn, ak<I V^utklifr. > ^ake the' 
IbHowhfg «aa' tfcAnttle.* 

Jliliwa S<d^l’Diiutiotittry^ eo#' 
ta|iia tbe - de^i^ 

tiottiR; i^^arfff. A darriage for 
phl^te, wift' ftpD ivHedla. Church, 
A of ^rislians professing the 
9«kc nlld. Curate. A cietig:yinan, 
hifdd to perforin the duties of ano¬ 
ther. Hierarchy. The body of 
jjkrieata that conduct a national reli* 
|*Uin. Kij^. A single person in & 
state, to Whom extraordiuary power 
is confided ibr jife. liberty, Per- 
piisdtop to any one to judge of his 
own duties, apd to act accordingly. 
Reedatwit, P|scpvery of sa^ra 
triithp. 

Pji^oiv’s ** Five hundred ques¬ 
tions on the New Testament,’’ con. 
taioi a vocabulary, and ** an ex¬ 
planation of the offices and condi¬ 
tions of men,” in which we have 
the fpljopring information, ** Phi- 
liu, ofieof uip Apostles, and aw- 
of aye of the epistle^,*.* P. 6*3. 
I presume^ the ppistle to the f hi- 
lippianf. ** Samaritans, originally 
tieaihens, settled by the king of 
Assyria in the Israclitish cities after 
the captivity.” P, 68. ** Tetrareks, 
yrho bad kingly power in four pro- 
yinces.” P. 66. 

Adair’s, ** Five Hundred Questiops 
dedficed frpm poldsmith’s History 
pf England,’* is fprnished with a 
^iat of ** learned and epiinept men 
who bave d^nrislved in tfie Britist) 

• islands^ distinguishing the subjects, 
pr ivorks, in which they excelled.” 
1 jknMscribe<the concluding page of 
the Cataiogiie, merely observing! 
that it is Supposed to* contun the 
names of all the learned who de- 
piUrtfed diis life b^ween the year 
; I7^4tld the year 1818. 


Andrew Kin>K histoi^ liwgrapiiy, dbc. 
KdnnaMl Bnrke, poUtiesl tiami ud'^ 
speeches. 

Williaai Mfelauilli, plinj and- Ciesro’s 
ietten. 

William CQin;M»',psetty and lettsis, 

Hugh BIsie, sermons, {eetures on riietbric. 
Erasmus ParWin, botanic gsoden, aoono- 
mia, He, 

AJpsaqder Oeddes^ translator of the Bible^ 
poems. He, 

Joseph Priestley, chpmistry, philosophy, 
ami theology. 

Qilbert Wakefield, translations, dec. 

C. J. Fox, history and sprerhes. 

•Thomas flolcroA, travels, plays, and 
novels. 

William Kirwan, cfaemis6y, Ac. 

Bieliard Porson, (^-eek traiuUitim !! 
Henry CavendiA, chemistiy, 

Thomas Pains, political tracts. 

IFUliam Bnrney, history of ntitste." 

Such, Sir, is the manner in which 
books are got vp, which have al¬ 
ready done much, as Sir R. Phil¬ 
lips assures us in bis address to tbe 
ipstructora of youth, *f to render 
the next an cpligbteii^ and pfailo- 
Mphical age, and to qualify the 
mass of our future population, to be 
able to distinguish between truth 
apd error, consequently to protect 
them against tlie delusions of cor. 
ruption, and the influence of bad 
passions. And as knowledge is 
virtue, and virtue is happiness, the 
pffects may, in some degree, realise 
the hopes of the millenarians, and 
the poetic fables descriptive of q 
golden ’age.*’gj|^his is a touch of tbe 
truly sublime; and 1 presume that 
it will, in some degree, realise the 
hopes of the eemposiiar, and to 
provide him witli gold, which is nei¬ 
ther poetical nor fabulous. 

Your obedient servant, 

K. 

July 9, 


I 

** jUr Joshua Reypolds^ pateting ai]d di»- 
. cosups on ‘paipqpg. 

IU>bertsop,' iiistoiy of .SjBotiatif|, 
C^rlm V, and ^nwfica. ‘ 
jfiAii HnidW, anatiMmy. 

. tiilibmf, Roman eminrr. 

lit WhUa^ JvMs,' ArOHakymsm 


To the Editor of •the Revumbrancerm 
Sir, 

MAry ctreuin^taqqes haye eqncur- 
ped,to delay the sequel of my tetter 
pD tnc Stqdy of, (jmh- 





liAed In jEodr Humber fbr October 
last), vrhieb, however, I have now 
the-ulea8ttfie.to<transmit to.yQU. iln 
the'letter alluded to, I divided uiy 
intended remarks into thitee heads, 
viz. 1. On the advanti^e, H. On the 
pleasure of an acquaintance witli 
the Hebrew language, -and 3. On 
the method of attaining it. The 
first head 1 endeavoured to dispatch 
at the time, and 1 now proceed to 
confer, 

% The pleasure which the study 
of Hebrew is capable of affording. 
The superior gratiffcatioa arising 
generally from reading a work in the 
language in which it was written, 
no one who is acquainted with 
others besides his vernacular tongue, 
will, 1 should think, deny. Lan¬ 
guage is so intimately connected 
with thought, and the current of 
thought runs in such different chan¬ 
nels, in different tongues, that a 
trauslation must often fail of con¬ 
veying-the true spirit of the origi¬ 
nal. Indeed, to adopt the words 
of a spirited and ingenious Writer *, 
** Men may talk as they chuse about 
translations: there is in brevity and 
truth no such thing as a translation. 
The bold outline is, indeed, pre¬ 
served, - but the gentle, delicate, 
minute shadings vamsh." I appeal 
to any Greek and Latin scholar in 
attestation to the superior pleasure 
derived from contemplating the full 
drawn and colourea {dienomena of 
thought, sentiment, and action, ex¬ 
pressed in the writings of the poets, 
orators, and historians of Greece 
and -Rome,) to that deceived from 
vies^g the impmrfect and nwagre 
outlines of toe same fumisfaed by 
' translations ^ and I wo«^d then eon* 
"fidently dfdm hisaslentto toe posi- 
ttiou, that none -of the principal 
'trankationst of 'toe'< Hebrew: Senp- 


* Peter^.Lstters, v, l« p. 154. 
t ThiStnnist bf,o^entii^ wlthimejc- 
b* frvoar of some ef toq oriental 
' IHunfiitiiDAs, at bf' those In the Byitee-wd 
«'dMMb''«niiBeagei,^<^wWeb msy -he- eonti* 
d as s iun t hsHsbss W t 


tore,-howetriv aceivately tl)^ Mto 
convey .the general sense,-nisiiisri 
aqy thing like -a jdst and aompfeto 
representation , of. the origjaal, and 
consi^quently, < that the pleatore^ as 
well as the profit, of studyiifg the 
oracles qf God, will be infinitely 
enhanced by approacliidg tliem iti 
that langiif^e wherein tiitf mlud of 
the Holy Spirit was uriglaally cuuf- 
municatc<t to man, **juvat iut^rus 
accedere fontes.*'—>-l am now, 

3t To give a few hints as to the 
method of acquiring the HebhiW 
language. It is well known to 
scholars, that there are two SyStenis 
of the Hebrew language. One, 
accordUig to which the alphabet of 
2‘i letters is represented as coiisist- 
iiig. like the Greek and Latin, partly 
of coiisoitauts and partly of vowels, 
and colisequuntly as fi>rming by 
itself a set of characters expres¬ 
sing elementary sounds. T.be other, 
according to which the ,2:2 letters 
of the aJphabet are considered as 
made .up entirely of consonants 
and aspirations, and an appitratus 
of ten vowels is annexed, . which 
are signified by small additional 
characters placed about the- letters 
of the alphabet, called, technically, 
by the name of points. To these 
are added 28 accents, and two or 
three other emphatic marks, de-* 
noted likewise by'diff'ereat charac¬ 
ters variously disposed about the 
, letters,, and serving toe double pur¬ 
pose of directing toe emphasis aini 
modulation, and of ttnitiag words 
,and sentences together. It-Js not 
.my intention in tips place to toncii 
upon the disputed question of toe 
authority of the points, whiehi some 
attribute to Moses, or at least to 
fi^ira„.and others to the* Jews pf^Ti- 
berias, A.D. fiOO, o*rto still .hitsr 
iayeators. Granting them to be of 
cpqsidnrablnaotiqwtiy, fiml ef.occa- 
sqnid use in.itho iatecpre^tioa.of 
- the nnered teitt, it nuist Jm ob- 
vioas. tkntwlieq,4.litfigjiagai4nay be 
learnadapn. two .aoethods, .> ikh one 
difiertog:litpm 4|in olliev'oiily iadbe 
•lurtiale pf snpejfgdditioD, as. is dbe 
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CMC iriUk.tlie -Hebte«r acettidiog to 
thMeWo systenks, thilt mode ghould 
be, adopted in' the 6nt instance 
which is least ^complex and conse. 
mehtly n^t easy. 1 should, there- 
fon^'^Mgise every Hebrew student 
taijQOil^ence hu study of the lan¬ 
guid' aceonHiig to the unpointed * 
sylpm, a^ not to proceea to ac¬ 
quire ihe points (should he siibse- 
qtt^ntly think fit to add the know- 
led^ of them) until he has gained 
a competent facility in reading, some 
knowledge of the grammatical con¬ 
struction of the language, and a 
consideiable copia verborum. Agree¬ 
ably to these views it would be ad¬ 
visable for him to begin witli Bi¬ 
shop Burgess's Hebrew Primer; a 
mbath^s unremitting attention to 
which, at the rate of one hour a 
day, will, 1 aih bold to sa^, bring 
him further on the road towards a 
knowledge of theHebrew tongue than 
his most confident hopes would al¬ 
low him to anticipate. He would 
also do well to provide himself with 
the same Bishop’s, or Mr. Park- 
hhrst’s Grammar; thd latter pre¬ 
fixed to a useful Lexicon. Byth- 
ncr’s Grammar will reveal to him 
the art and mystery of the vowel 
points, and.if he aspire at the very 
topmost heights of Hebrew profi¬ 
ciency, Bnxtorf, Schultens,Simonis, 
or Sctirdeder, are at band with their 
lai^er grammars to lead him into the 
most recondite arcana of the lan-^ 
guage. Should he, upon considering 
theedhtroyersy respecting the points, 
^decide against attaining them, 1 
would recommend Dr. Grey’s me¬ 
thod of learning Hebrew, or Mas- 
clef*tf Grammar, to succeed the un¬ 
pointed grammars of Bishop Bur- 
geM, or Parkhdist, together with 
Bhilhop'' Hare’s Hebrew Psalter. 
The addiddhal books wbkdi i^rvill 
be desirUde fMr'hiin to ifirocittr? let 
hint adopt yrhich sj^tdm he will/are 
B^tbiier*s Lyra Prophetici^ dr 
Oi^mma^ical Praxis dn thd Psalms 
to' wl^ his nummar is affiaad) aad 
Siawmis^- adinimable Lexiodn, wUh 
the Bible of either Vender Hooght 


orSiiDdnis. When our learner hat 
made some proficiency in the lan¬ 
guage, and not before, be will find 
in the Westminster Grammar, an 
excellent compendium of all necea* 
sary grammatical knowledge, ac- 
coraing to the pointed system, in 
the Softest sp^e perKaps into, 
which it could ne condensra. 

Having thus furui^ed himself 
with the implements of his intended 
study, I would lay before our stu¬ 
dent two plans, either of which may 
be adopted accordingly as his cir¬ 
cumstances and opportunities may 
direct. To those who have abund¬ 
ant health and leisure, 1 would re¬ 
commend to adhere strietfy to the 
rules lud down by Bishop Burgess, 
in the beginning of his grammar, 
(to which I refer them) adding 
thereto the practice of transcribing 
and committing to memory some 
Biblical passages of more prominent 
interest, or frequent occurrence, as, 
for instance, the Ten Command¬ 
ments, the 53d Chap, of Isaiah, the 
Psalms introduced into the differ¬ 
ent ofiices of the church, die. and 
also of construing portions of the 
historical books. To those whose 
health is weak or their time more 
occupied, 1 would suggest, that af¬ 
ter familiarizing themselves with the 
few regular inflexions of nouns and 
verbs, with the pronominal pre¬ 
fixes or affixes, and with the inse. 
parable particlCs they should exer¬ 
cise themselves in reading such pas¬ 
sages of Scripture as are above 
mentioned, with a translation, not 
trottbfiag themselves with a minute 
investigation of the .Itoat.,until they 
find thnt by this m^od tbe^ have 
acquired some fismUiarity with the 
Hebrew IdSom, dnd a tmerable co¬ 
pia verborUn.' It should, however, 
be fdiMrved, Ihat oQ tbif latter {dan, 
no progress can be exMCted except 
what ifi wanting in diligence and 
minuteaeto .he made np for by regu¬ 
larity of apjdiontion. Not a Mogle 
day shdfdtf b^ snflhi^ to cli^ 
wiriiont the reading of a fewvefiait 
however fir# th^ May be. .The ef. 



On the BiUfer rq^tinf GaoU, ife. 
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ficacy of :1li« former of tli^ plans 
roust be sufficiently obvious. And 
for the latter, the successful expe¬ 
rience of more than one student, 
whom indiffereut health and strict 
engagements have forced u|K>n this 
method, may be adduced in proof 
of its beneficial effect. 

Thus have 1 endeavoured, in some 
manner, to redeem my pledge, by 
stating a few of the advantages and 
pleasures of the study of Hebrew, 
and by prescribing a method of be. 
coming acquainted with that an¬ 
cient and venerable language. 
Though myself yet but a novice in 
this pursuit, I can safely go so far 
with * Luther and Melancthon in 
their lofty estimate of Hebrew learn¬ 
ing, as to say that it must be a large 
recompeiicc which would tempt me 
to forego the pleasure and benefit I 
have already derived from even my 
scanty stock. These advantages 1 
would fain extend to others, ati<l if 
these papers should prevail upon a 
single iiKlividual, whether cleric or 
laic, to take up this useful and 
agreeable pursuit, I shall be far 
over|)aid fur this trifling trouble, 
and earnestly pray God to bless 
such praiseworthy application with 
a successful result. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 


* Scio me vix ptimis labHs degmtlufe 
litens Lstims, Gnseas, et Hebmiow; 
sed tasaen hoe fpmsi quod didict qaantn- 
InHCoaqae cst propter Judkaun de reli- 
^ene wnTr**” nraadi^ legois omniuniqae 
opibas longe sntepono. Mblancthon. 

quantum mihi (coguitio llugum 
Heb'raleae) contra mem hostn pmfiwrlt. 
Qnare hae quautula cumine cWgnitUuie 
infinitu millihns anreomm earera boKbl 
L uTBan. Quoted by Bkhop BargsM, in 
Us A-Motivas to the Sta^ of^Hsbeew,’' 
a bwk whidi 1 strongly vcoommepd to pU 
aqmiUon. 


To the Editor of ike RemewAramiPu 
Sir, 

I WAS much pleased with Jhuda'^n 
remarks, in your number for this, 
month, on the scandoloug breach^ 
of the Sabbath, which are daily* 
more and more offending against all 
divine and human laws and whlc|h 
certainly will bring down some 
striking judgment on this as well as 
on every other Sabbath-breaking 
nation, unless speedily corrected. 
As^ a proof that this is a com¬ 
plaint of recent origin at least in its 
present extent yon will find it men¬ 
tioned in Horace Walpole's Letters, 
that in the reign of Geo. II. die 
French ambassador was detained 
in London, because no carrier or 
waggon cuuld be induced to take- 
his luggage on a Sunday to Ports¬ 
mouth. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
PuiLOSABBATUS. 

May 14,1821. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

May I take the liberty, tbroudi 
the medium of your valuable pup- 
lication, of calling the attention of 
your episcopal refers to a. bill dow 
before the House of Commons for 
regulating of gaols, penitentiary- 
houses, &c. By this bill, ** magi¬ 
strates are to nominate a clergyman 
of the -Church of EngUnd to be 
chaplain of each of the several 
priaons within their jurisdiction, 
and to appoint a salary; and no 
clergyman so nominated, is to of¬ 
ficiate in any prison, until he diiitt 
bave^obtainM a licence froid 
bishop of the Diocese, wherein 

{ irison is situate, nor imy 
onger tix&c thfus whOe stich u- 
crace shall continue ip force.*'.. All 
this is proper, and perfectly 
fopnable, with ecclesmsticaT dwd* 





itfte nnd’Ptopket'^uniar, 


jillne,. buV ^ . next v^inue,, after 
Numerating the duties to be per* 
l^rmed, concludes with these words, 
*'**'a%d if it sh^li'appear to the jus- 
HWes in Quarter'Sessions assembled, 
'fhat nti^ cliaplain shall have ne- 
,d^ted any of bis duties, they are 
’f^reby empowered and required to 
idiredt, that his salary or any portion 
thereof, which they may think pro. 
per, shall not be jiaid, or to remove 
mm from his oliice.'' 

Without advertuig to the mani* 
fest contradiction of these enactr 
roeiits, I cannot but regard the latter 
as a direct infringement of the 

S owers, with which the bidiops are 
ivested by the Stipendiary curates 
aCt, aiid entirely subversive of that 
' iudepciideiice, whicli it was inteiul- 
dd to secure to that useful and la¬ 
borious class of the established 
clei^y. Beset with dangers as bur 
Church is in the present day, 1 
trust, Mr. Editor, you will agree 
with me in thinking, that even the 
most trifling uinovation should be 
resisted; and if it should be said. 


' JOHANNA SOUTHeOTTE AND 
PROPHET TURNER. 

A CORRESPONDENT has called 
our attention to the persevering ef¬ 
forts of a few crasy or crafty indivi¬ 
duals in the cause of the wretched 
woman whose name is at the head 
of this article.' We are not so sim¬ 
ple as to ipiagiiie that the ravings 
and blasphemies of Prophet John 
Turner will be diminished by aiw 
ex[>osure of his folly or of his fraud* 
But it may serve the purpose of a 
serious, if not salutary, warning to 
many well-intentioned and erring 
imiividiials, who conceive that there 
is no danger in heating the imagina¬ 
tions of the ignorant, and that jaaa- 
ticism is a bugbear in the mouth of 
the worldly aud the formalist. The 
‘ fashion of the present day is to tole¬ 
rate every thing; aud to maintuiii 
that cuthusiasui and .hypocrisv are 
no checks to the progress oi reli¬ 
gion. If any of our readers shall be 
of opinion that Mr. John Turner 
ought to be permitted, in virtue of 


that very few of the clei^y can be a sixpenny license, to preach the 
affected by the present measure, trash which we are about to quote, 
may it not go to tbe establishment' or that the dissemination of his blas- 
of a precedent, which may ulti- phemies is harmless and innocent, 
inately be productive of most disas- we exhort them forthwith to become 
trous consequences? If a clergy- attendants upon his ministry; and 
Edau's stipend may be curtailed, in have no doubt that they will bequa- 
direht opposition 'to the bikhop^s lifted to assist him in his labours, 
licence, or' himself removed from He has published various pam- 
*|ii8 o^ce'by persons acting in a phlets, which are sold by S. Uom- 
cMl capac^y in one instance, why pertz, ^ranby-Gaxdens, Lambeth; 
not in another ? and three of these are now before 

Having'said thns'mncti, I would us. One is entitled, ** The Inhe- 
leave tlie’iAatier to thewbdom 6f ritance, by George Turner, the Ser- 
purecclesiasticalrttlers^ bit^ysaj^- vantof. dod'.” Another, ** The rich 
';g<^tiilg'that I am at -a fos^to ^dis- Treasure of the Kingdpm, revealed 
'trover, why one blass of-blergymen to Geoig« Tumcr:**-‘aoother, **iThe 
*V(hoald be sutgebt to aire ndW or Aaanance of ^the ‘Kingdom, by 
djfdin^ncer imposed .ebteny byiay- George’'fumcr, the -Servant .of 
men, when''they ore amenhble''to ’ God.’* Our- reodera- wUl’ be - not a 




’•pf tb<^-muiistdr&l'dudes'to'the .sp^er in all lhFee,‘for they jure 
perfbfftidN^ Which they s'oleiiittl^ < composed 4a. the first persop, is God 
^edg^d'uieinselves at their bfdi- '.luBsdlf,swhotit nspresentados tnok- 
.nhdon. . 4»g ? hnsnsidtste * rewdations to^ the 

' SlK0n6E« - prophet. Of the two ftfStf'^boolM, 
the principal sulyect is the ap« 
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proaching kinfj^dDin of SAt7oA» which 
is described with' gKatcat mi. 
nuCcness. The prophecies of the 
Scriptures are set down as a sort of 
teit» and God is supposed to e*. 
pound them to his servant. The 
following is a fair specimen. 

** ThtsB womius shatl befulJUled 
to man and ttoman upon earth ; for 
the whole earth is mine, the Lord, 
and the poseeeslon must return unto 
me, the Lord, when / command: and 
all laws of men must cease, tliat iny 
laws may be established ; and I will 
give the kingdom to my son Shiloh, 
who will give it to my children and 
people to inherit; and order it as 1 
shall command to the ends of the 
earth. Every man shall have his 
wife, and every woman shall have 
her husband ; nn<l man and woman 
so soon as they are of age to unite, 
as none will remain alone when man 
is of years, I give him power to 
choose his wife; i>ut when he makes 
his intention knonii, if her lieart and 
mind be not inclined to him, she 
must make it known; and iImmi he 
most not pursue her any more; but 
when he is accepted, then the fat her 
pf the woman must give her unto 
him in the presence of two of the 
principal men of the city, town, or 
village where they dnell; or the 
nearest to which they dwell, and it 
must be recorded ; for order must 
be in iiiY kingdom. And I will order 
the land for their inheritance, and 
their house ami htjildiiigs: the ex- 
peiice must be paid out of my trea. 
sury, which I shall appoint in every 
fcity, tow’n, and village in tny king¬ 
dom; and seed and tools for their 
use, and furniture for their houses, 
and convenient tilings for tt7e other 
buildings: and pr 9 visions for one 
year must be given them. And as 
the people multiply (which they will 
do) to an immeoaity upon earth, (as 
no disease or complaint will be 
amongst them as they increas^i) I 
will increase the earth from the sea, 
■and odier lakes of w.aters, to be dr^ 
|imd. As the earth hath been dt* 
vkled, ftnd the sea rose up and co¬ 


wered the land:tfaat then want teen; 
so IdkaU commandi mud ^ 
retire again into, its place, and the 
eartlobeunited ae one eonimenL And 
1 will give one speech to all {Mkiphi 
upoO'earth, diat am intercourse may 
be open to all from one end of the' 
earth, unto the other end of the 
earth; that all may praise my holy 
name, and join in the same lan¬ 
guage ; the tongues will then be no 
longer divided; but all be one speech 
in the earth. 1 shall give my son 
Shiloh my command to order this 
my kingdom, for all nations and 
peoples, and for the generations 
that shall be born. And man and 
woman will be united in the sweetest 
ties of love and atfcctions, being 
hoi}'; and their oflspring will be 
holy over all the earth. And the 
earth I will bless with abundance of 
all sorts of fruits, both for man and 
beast, and they will be pure, saneti- 
jied for their use; and wine abunu 
dantly will flow for man and woman; 
the ubc of spirits will cense, man and 
woman will not require them, being 
healthy and lively; and the vigour 
of youth will remain with them in 
their old age, in all their days. There 
shall be money, as my son Shiloh 
shall direct, and banks in every city, 
town, and village, to put my treasure 
in, under niy son Shiloh, and his 
council of princes; which roust have 
the directiiin of them under the com¬ 
mand of my son Shiloh. The stamp 
upon the, money must be ** The 
Kingdom is ihb Lord's,*’ on 
one side; and on the otiicr aide 
what my son Shiloh shall direct. I 
am the Lord." P. 73. 

We hardly like to venture upon 
another extract from such a iarragto 
of blasphemies; but the following 
is laughable, rather than shocking, 
and is too curious to be passed over. 

" 1 have laid up in store trea. 
surcs, both temporal and spiritual, 
for man and woman to enjoy in my 
kingdom, which man cannot com¬ 
prehend a knowledge of the eiydy- 
ment; but 1 will point it out unto 
them,.fur 1 twill bless them with 





«(|f J ^ tl kmu i a ^lliUhetfennd Prophet Tmnur, lAv^i 


abundance of ricfaea. The earth 
shall bring forth abundaoee of fruits, 
and blest with my blessing: and 
such as has not been known yet in 
theiUlfld forgood, of all kinds, and 
for4ill people for to enjoy in all the' 
earth. And every family shall have 
their inheritance for to eiyoy, and 
for their generations also to ei\joy; 
not to be sold, nor alienated from 
them. Cattle and flocks of sheep, 
and com, and wine in abundance; 
fbwb, ducks, geese, and abundauce 
of all kinds of clean fowls, of all 
sorts, shall be upon their inheri. 
lances; witli springs, and rivers of 
waters, and fish of all sorts and 
kinds for eating; with all kinds of 
barbs, and spicy balms, and sugars, 
teas, coffees, and cocoa nuts; with 
bread, fruits, peas, beans, cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, celerv, spinnach, 
cauliflower, broculi, onions, cucuiti- 
-bers, asparagus, lettuce, potatoes, 
and all other blessings from the gar¬ 
dens for man’s use; and by a small 
labour of cultivation shall bring forth 
abundance, iy eontinualli/ groteing 
at all times in all places, summer and 
winter: aad seed time and harvest 
will continue in the earth, and the 
fruits of the trees; berries of all kinds; 
apples of all tire best kinds, plums of 
all the best kinds, pears of all the best 
kinds, wall fruits of all kinds, grapes 
of all kinds; oranges, lemons, po¬ 
megranates, pine-apple% melons: 
armhokes, and precious roots of ail 
kinds.** P. 8. 

Thus far there seems to be no 
doubt that Prophet Turner is silly 
and mad: but the third work makes 
us ac<|nainted with another ingre¬ 
dient m hb character, and proves 
Ihat he is rogue likewise. The book 
itself b more extravagantly impious 
than either of the former pretend¬ 
ing to be answers dicteted directly 
by the Almighty to all the questions 
aro letters which had been received 
by hb ^phet. ** Thou hast read 
M—*'s letter, compbining of hb not 
bdnn permitted to see thee, andithe 
Xiim: answer.** This is the form in 
whufli each chapter comihenbcs. 
And the sulijectB upon which ^e 


Almighty is thus represented as giv. 
ing his commands are the squabbles 
between Turner, and certain gentle¬ 
men with short names, Messrs. M—, 
B —, G—, Ac.«ftc. It appears in¬ 
cidentally that there b a committee, 
which -Turner cannot always ma¬ 
nage; and that a list b kept of 
women who ^re married to the 
Lamb, and who are consequently 
to be admitted to his marriage feast. 
Many letters relate to the individuals 
who are placed upon this list. 
Others have reference to a diflerent 
but not less important subject; and 
we extract them at full length. 

** I now order the committee to 
write to all my children, to prepare 
tokens of love to me, the Lord, 
for my treasury; and they must be 
given to thee, to assist thee in thy 
journey. I will provide for G—’s 
family while he is with thee iu the 
journey ; and my blessings shall be 
upon my children. I am the Lord." 
P. I«8. 

** I will now explain unto tlicc 
my words, as my children 1 see 
stand in need : I have said thou wilt 
now be freed, and tliou art freed 
from my restraint upon thee of 
being retired: but my time is not 
fully come for me, the Lord to rise 
up unto the prey ; then I shall call 
thee forth; but now the restraint 
is man’s restraint moved by evil, to. 
try to stop the fulfilment of luy 
words: but 1 will work round thy 
deliverance in my providence, for 
my honour and glory. Thou must 
write to the committee, to send those 
books to thee, for thee to send 
to thy relations, and others as 
before; aud they most send thee 
ten poibnds, to pay the expences of 
the carriage o{ the parcels, and 
other expences, I will tell thee of. 
If H—vml agree to thy going to 
Leeds, and for him to go with thee, 
thou may go: and return back 
with him again. 1 am the L(»d.** 
P. 177. 

The filly pohnds 1 ordered I— 
to pay thee for expences, clothii^, 
support, and travelling, of the first 
of October, be must send to thy 
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directions, as thou appoints him: 
taking an acknowledgment lor thee, 
to pay the interest of the mortgage. 
And the rents of the estates must 
be put into the hunds of trustees, 
for tile benelit of thyself, while 
thou rcinaiiis lierc; and for thy 
family, of sou and. daughter, and 
her children, as 1 shall furtliei' di. 
rcct. Let him pay it to K—lor 
thee. I am the Lord.” 

We shall say no more of fleoi’gc 
Turner; bnt we cannot help re¬ 
gretting that the jmni.'ihnient of I he 
pillory has fallen i.nto disuse. This 
man gathers congiegatii.r.s and 
itinerates, and makt-s i'onvertt ami 
picks pockets: Is lie m^t a piopcr 
object for ilie toiidei solicitnde of 
the Society for Protecting llel'gioiis 
Liberty ? 

Among the places where h.' is 
acknowledged, Coruw'al! aiid De¬ 
vonshire are said to he distiiigwlslied; 
and we have been favoured with a 
sight of several letters written to a 
clergyman in Devonshire, by a 
woman named Mary lioon. The 
greater pait of these epistles is too 
horrid and hlasphemoiis to he 
printed. She says that the king¬ 
dom has long been wariie<l through 
Mr. George Turner the Prophet, 
and Johanna Southcolt the Pro- 
phete.^s; and she dues not a])|H'ar 
to be indillercnt to the good things 
which Mr. Turner has promised, or 
ignorant of his plan lor procuring 
them. She offers ai 1 thetoinpuraI bles¬ 
sings which her pro])hetlias enume¬ 
rated in case the person whom she 
addresses will have a house done 
up in one niuntli for John Raown to 
live ill, and per contra she threatens 
that in case of I'eAisal he shall 
never see another Christmas day.’* 
The whole is compounded of im¬ 
posture and enthusiasm in e([ual 
proportions: and happy should we 
be, if we had any reason to believe, 
that her imitators were few, or 
were decreasing. 

Rembmbramcer, No. 32. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The great rage for Bibles without 
note or comment, is a* novelty in 
which the generality of your readers 
li.ave no <lis|Yosition to take a part. 
Rut they may he confirmed in their 
present good principles by learning 
through the iiieiinim of your Mis¬ 
cellany, that file sentiments now 
avowed by all classes of Dissenters, 
were not always in fashion among 
the fid hers of their scliisuj. 1 ac- 
cordiii<>ly siihjoiii, and reqne.'.t yon 
to inseii, an extract from the Pre- 
f.iee f't tile Aiiiiol:di<ms on the 
iVilde, plildi^[led by the A.'..>'.’mbly of 
Divines, who met at W< i>tmiiister 
under l!i<* authority of the long 
Parliainent. I’liese persons were 
more eeiehrated lor learning, wisdom, 
and ability tlmii iiiiy who have ap- 
pe.ired among their siiecessor.s; and 
the value of their iei,lii’>oay is more 
eoti.d(!eiiihle on tiiat aceoiuit. It 
for their desceadanl, to exjduiu 
why tliey set at umiglii the advice 
of lara, who spoke after mature de¬ 
liberation npiiii a snhject willi which 
they were so well itr<|uaiiitcd. 

1 remain, A c. Are. 

A. 

** The third thing which improveth 
the price of our pt.rlion in religion, 
is the necessary use and great he- 
iielit of expositions and annotations 
upon the Bible, to render the right 
meaning of the words of the trans¬ 
lation, us the trunslalioii dues the 
w'ords of the original; for though 
the Scriptures may have their use, 
and force upon the aifcctioiis of ig*> 
noront readers, at first sight, without 
any serious seaich into their hidden 
sense, and may have* wurkc upon 
the will to encline it to good, or 
withdraw it from evil (as it was 
with Austin, in his casual and sud¬ 
den reading of the Apostle, Let us 
walkt honestly as in the day, not in 
rioting and drunkeunesse, not in 
chambering and zvantonnessi', iibt in 
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strife aud envying, Rom. xiii. 13.';; 
yet what Peter seCith of his beloved 
brother Paul’s Epistle, there are 
some things which are hard to be 
understood t 2 Pet. iii. 15, 10. tiinv 
be truly said of niuny uihcr parts of 
holy Scripture, especiitily in tlie 
books of Genesis, Job, ilautides, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, some other of the 
Prophets, and the Recelation. 

" To which he that seriously reads 
them may apply the patheticke admi¬ 
ration of Austin. There is a won- 
derjul projaundnesse in thy words; 
a wondtrjul profoundness.-, oh my 
God! a wondaful profoundnesse: it 
is a matter of horrottr to pierce to¬ 
wards the depth of iht in, an horrour 
of horrours, aud Urronr of love : so 
that if the question were put to luosit 
of those (who are daily conversant 
in the readini; of the Bihle, and read 
it by course from one end to the 
other) which Philip put unto the 
Eunuch, l/nderstandist thou what 
thou readest? their answer (for di¬ 
vers texts} might he the same with 
his. How can I, except some one should 
guide me? Acts viii. vor. 30, 31. 

“ The question iinplyeth, that he 
that readeth should (if it may he)un- 
derstand what he readeth ; uii<i our 
Saviour his precept eiyoyneth an en¬ 
deavour to that purpose, where he 
saith. Who so readeth let him under¬ 
stand, Matt. xxiv. 15. 

*' And the answer directeth the 
reader to desire aud to seeke for a 
guide, and though now there be none 
to be found whose guidance is infal- 
lible(fbr the best guide may be some¬ 
times to seeke, and seeking may be 
at a lossc, for the proper sense of 
some obscure place.s of the Scrip, 
lure), yet may he make such a pro¬ 
bable mterpretatioii of them, as may 
prevent a dangerous iniscoiicep- 
tioii of an imprudent inconaidoratc 
reader ?” 

Nor had those ridiculous he¬ 
resies of Peputians, Seleucians, and 
Ascites, and such like, ever been 
hatehed, if the places of Scripture, 
on which they founded their erro¬ 
neous opinions, bad been fenced 


with an orthodox exposition against 
misconstruction. 

“ Nor had (it may he) such 
gromidlesse and fatal fantasies, as 
some have set abruueli and spread 
abroad, been the fruit of their fa¬ 
miliar reading of the Word of God, 
if some expositors or annutatorb had 
been rcadv at hand, to shew them 
the sense «»f dithcult savings; in 
which respect (by the goodncbSe of 
God) the modern times arc ntore 
happy, than many coiitiu-ivs of an¬ 
ciently precedent ages.’' 


0\ PSAl.MODV. 

To the Editor of the liemcmbrancer. 

Sir, 

I HAVE at dilleroiit times heard 
many good persons complaining that 
we have no Chiistian hymns in the 
public service of onr Clinreb—no 
hymns exclusively Christian, that 
make niention of the name of Clirist 
and the ilistinctivc doctrines of 
the Go^'pel. They would be the 
last, they say, to approve of the low, 
familiar, and enthiisiastie composi- 
tiosis that are often ]>ut forth and 
iiacd under the name of hymns; but 
they still think that, as (Miristiiius, 
they should not in their offerings of 
praise be eonfiaed if> the Jewish 
P.salnis of David, however excellent, 
as such, they may be, but should 
have others provided more appro¬ 
priate to their Chiistian state, ami 
expressive of the mercies of Rc- 
deniptinii. I think however with 
due deferonee to these good persons, 
that thi^y cannot be fully alive to the 
real merits of the Psalter. The 
Psalter is a collection of inspired 
songs, and as such, confessedly 
above every other composition, 
merely human, and consequently if 
it should not contain all that we 
might want, we are certain that it 
can contain nothing that is wrong, 
for the spirit that dictated it is the 
spirit of truth. This is a most im- 
portant consideration to begin with. 
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The Psalter was, secondly, written 
for the most part hy tin* iiiaii after 
(iod*s own liearl, e\eti David, the 
sweet Paitlniitt, as lie is termed, oC 
Israel, amid the iiiiiriy, and various 
and peculiar ineideiits of his loi^ 
and cvoiiUul lile, and are conse¬ 
quently adapted tq every possible 
situation in uhich a man can be 
placed, whether he be in teiiiptatioii, 
and woiihi strenn;then his f.iith—in 
penitence, and would express Ids con¬ 
trition—in alilictiou, and would seek 
for consolation—in joy, and would 
pour forth the overtlowings of thaiik- 
iiiluesy.—in wonder and adoration, 
and would ascribe unto the laird 
the honour due unto his name; in all 
these situations a iiiaii may always 
tind a liyiiiii fitted to Ins |ieculiar 
wants ill this invalnalile tnannal of 
pceneral devotion, the Psalter of holy 
David. A third recoiinneiidation of 
the Psalter is its prophetic charac¬ 
ter, It speaks of t’hri't in a inan- 
ner that, when niiderslood, is eah-ii* 
laled above all «)tliers to carry coii- 
viclion to the mind,—I ni' an in type 
and pioplitey. 'I’he t.Miristian is 
not only reminded therein of Ins 
Savio'ii, but h is his faith wonder- 
fiilly I (•iiliriiie.i i>y the la tlectimi that 
all tiiose niiinite deseri|>lioiis of lii-« 
Saviour'' life and siilferiti>itid 
wliiiii'vei li'^e iias an eyt to Him and 
his most ^raeioii'' disjieiis i(i> ii, w . re 
delivered several Iniiidiod year'' I.t- 
foie the Saviiiiire.niie info the world. 
Every Psahn hecoiue.s lierehy not 
only an apt vehii'h* of his own tlevo- 
tioiial feelings, but an nddilioii.il 
evidence of the iniih of the Christian 
religion. The Psalter moreover 
was ree^iilarly used in the* Jewish 
Church, and li.is hyeii n-ed time out 
of mind in the service of the Chris¬ 
tian, and is therefore not only vene¬ 
rable for Its antiquity, hut well cal¬ 
culated to keep up the coiineetiuii 
between the two Churches, anil re- 
initid the Christian of his close rela. 
tioD to his elder Brother, in whose 
hymns he can so aptly offer up his tri¬ 
bute of praise and thanksgiving to the 
God and Father of die Lord Jesus 


Christ: lastly, it was in the words 
of the Psalter that our I^oid breath¬ 
ed forth hi.s l.ist prayer as if willing 
to sanctify them for ever to his 
Chiireli: it was in the words of the 
Psalter that the tir.st :ts.seiiihiy of 
that Chinch poured fuitli their wants 
and stipplicatioiis to the throne of 
grace: and it is in these words when 
felt and understood and duly appre¬ 
ciated that we may still tiiid so much 
that is hoaiififiil in style, sublime ia 
poetry, sound in doctrine, and valu¬ 
able in devotion. On these grounds 
I must ever con.sifler the Psalter of 
David us one of the richest jewels in 
the possession of our Cliurcli, and a 
most ndniiiahle accoinpauiment to 
her excellent l.itur;;y. 

Now with a view t-> make the 
Psalter as serviceable as ])ussible 
for the purjiuhcs of public and pri¬ 
vate. devotion, our Church bus pre¬ 
sented it to us under two forms, a 
prose niul metrical translation; the 
fi.nner to he lead, and in cathedral 
ehurclies, and where there arc re¬ 
gular choirs, to he Ming ; the 
oilier to he sung only, to such plain 
and simple ttiiu's, ns the whole con. 
givgalum may join in. Of this 
lattiv we have at diilVient limes had 
several, “set torth and peiinittcd to 
he ustd ill all such churches 
eliapel-, and eoiigregatioiis, assliall 
think tit to leeeivellie same;” which 
IS a clear proof, that our fore- 
fiitheis up to the .tp]iearance of 
the last authorised version of 

Brady and Tate in weic hut 

lil i'.iii-iied w’ltli those that were then 
ill use; and I am sviiiethatwe of the 
present vlayare us ill satisiied on the 
whole, with Brady and Tale's; for 
as Bishop Beveridge well remarks ill 
his Defence of the old Singing 
P.>,alm8,'* religion is too severe a 
thing to he pl.iyed with, especially 
the foiiiidiiiioii of it, the word of 
God, in which the, very poetry is all 
solid, substantial aiul divine. * But 
in Biudy and Tate’s version there is 
so much flashiiicss of wit, which 
may serte young people well enough 
for" their diversion, but can be no 
3 o2 
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help to their (k’\otioii, it is so light 
and aiiy, so wanting in piuiniicss, 
airapliciU siid broitj, so pan. 
phrsihtic in many of its pints, uisd so 
abounding in lorcign and olten im¬ 
proper matter, tiint it is any tiling 
but such a xersioii ns our Ciiurcli 
wants; i do not mean to coiidetiiii 
the \cr.-ion in toio—for there are 
some psalms that with a \ery slight 
alteration iiiiiy he n tamed with gieat 
advantage, and some tiiat aie in 
])arts eniiiieully hcaulihtl: hut <is a 
gcuend version it is certainly very 
objectionable. 'I'he good B:>hup 
in the treatise nbo^e alliuied to se¬ 
lects uvery >troiig instaiiee ofiti de¬ 
fects fioiu Psalni wwii. ot. wineh 
ran thus. 

** Wait still nil (hid and keep l,i& way, 

And tlioii advuiired the laml to sway, 

Tliy firm possession iie’ei slinlt quit— 
W'ith longing ryes tlioii soon simit see 
The wirLcd's latnl Tingedy, 

And av a glad spectator sit. 

The Bishop contrasts this para¬ 
phrase, for tianshitiun it is none, 
with tkeoriginul, ami is very iiiiiiioiir- 
4IUS at tlie idea of tlieie l)f:i g trage¬ 
dies ami comedies in Kii g iy.L\ifl*s 
time ai.d introdiues a eeiin!i\iuau 
suhing the (piestion td' a t’.i.ubiutg 
neighbour, whetiiei he migi.t law¬ 
fully go euii see a tiugeey (*i olhir 
play actci!, by ait a)ipe:il to hat id’s 
uutiioiily, for I iiiid say he mi 
looking (ter our new book i f PhiiJins 
that the:e were tvegcili.aitetl 
ill David’s till e, iiiid pt opie thin 
used to Kit as ipttlalois, as they 
now do in our pl..y lu.uses', ami 
David s])ei.Ls i 1 n .ifN a kiu-vtn and 
common thii.g in those d.iys, with* 
out bhuniiig tliein lor it, whieli he, 
be sure, being a nr.-.n after (jed's 
own heart, wouhi have (!<»te, if it 

had Inenai'V wavs eontrnrv to tin- 
• • • 

law ot («od ” The jias- age hi tjm s- 
tioii is hiiiee somewhat altered., but 
it is still open to objection; ami 
there aic many other pa.-sages 
equally so. 

The versiou of Sir llichard Black- 
more, which was dedicated to 
George 1. and received the royal 
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permission in October 27, 1720, is 
but an inferior composition, and is 
probahly now but little known. 

That of James 1. which was af¬ 
fixed to the Scotch Prayer-book, 
under the title of ** a Paraphrase 
of the Psalms in metre, by King 
Janies VI.'’ and allowed, and re- 
conun(.ndcd liy Charles 1. “as ex¬ 
actly and truly done,” to be sung 
in all the churches of his doini- 
iiiuiis, is plain and literal, but nut 
to be loii.paicd to tlie older and 
much abused version of Steriibold 
ami Hopkins. 1 was not aware how 
mneli iliis hitter veision had siifi'ered 
from smetssive alterations, till 1 
had an oppoitunity of comparing it, 
us it Ls now printed, with the origi- 
II d edition, annexed to the Prayer- 
Ibx'k of (^ueiii Khzabeth ; and 1 
do not liesitiite to say, that with this, 
the original veision, us uiir ground¬ 
work, and a judicious selection from 
the works of other translators of 
vihich a cories| -.iidcnt of yuiir's, in 
a former iiuinher, has given us so 
happy a speeiiueii out of iSir Philip 
Sidney, ve have it. in our power to 
put fi ilh a new version which shall 
con;pr-M' the excelk'icico of all the 
foimer, where they are woilh pre- 
s'viiig, and be ealeuldlcd to gratify 
at, cMice, the ii'o>.t reliiu t! taste and 
the most seiions ai>d heartf< It de¬ 
votion. '^riu'ie Is in oh! St< iah> Id a 
qmin.tiiess o> cvpicssioii, .i failli- 
:ulu<'s.'> and sniiplicity, timt is vvi-ll 
beeoiniiig tlie iiispiied oiigiiial, .lud 
adapted to tiie eonqnelietisioii ol 
the iovvei ifidei's for whose use a 
inetiieal tiaiisUdiou is [n'im ipjily le- 
quired. 'i h; re i> a haiuioiiy iu 
their lihes, if we read the words 
ill the i alienee of thoiC times, which 
woulil do no discredit to the poets 
of the jncseiit day. Allileralioiis 
are freip.ent, tlioiigh often lost, with 
many other beauties, ami much 
mangled in our mudciii editions; 
and, what 1 must consider a vety 
grand desideratum, there is pre- 
iixeil to every Psalm a brief suni- 
niary of its contents, and where it 
is at all of a prophetic charactcr» 
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an application of it to our Lord or 
his Church; and this, as in the 
case of the sd. is often introduced 
into the body of the Psalm, so that 
we liave David in a Ciiristiaii dress, 
or wliat is the highest perfection 
that we can hope to attain in tiie 
way of h\ tiius, an, iii'spired writer 
speaking as a Christian. We have 
a prototype indeed of this in the 
first Cliri>ttian hymn on recoril, as 
we find it given in Acts iv. 24—80. 
for having sang the tw’o opening 
verses of tlie 2d Psalm of Dai id, 
the asscinblcil Ciiurch itnnicdiately 
adds this C'hristian interpretation of 
its meaning, for of a trutli against 
thy holy child Je.sus, whom thou 
hast anointed, liotli Herod and Pon¬ 
tius Pilate, witli the (ientiles and 
the people of Israel, were gathered 
together, for to do wliat»i>ever thy 
hand aiul thy counsel determined be¬ 
fore to be done.” And something of 
this sort mav, I am eonvinced, be 
most easily and profitably intro¬ 
duced or ad<led to all the proplie- 
tical Psalms. It is m>t enough that 
a well educated person it able of 
himself to perceive the bent and a))- 
])licutioii of the Psalm: e\eii be 
will nut be soiry to be rem'imled e.f 
it: hut Mithoat such hint 

given ill the Psalm itself, the nit- 
learned, who are the majority, will 
be. altogether in the dark ; or will 
lose, at least, much of the interest 
that the Psalm Viotild otherwise have 
had, anti is really capiilde of afi'ord- 
iiig. As a writer’s mcuiing, how¬ 
ever, is often belter seen in an ex¬ 
ample, I subjoin the following, 
wliicli will conclude the whole of 
my view of the subject. Tlfe alter¬ 
ations v\ liich 1 liavy ventured to in. 
troduce arc inarkcd in italics. 1 
have chosen tiie 2d Psalm, not from 
the superior excellence of its poe- 
try, for it is inferior to many, but 
from its possessing the valuable pc. 
ciiliarity of being applied in a Cbris- 
ti-dii sense. It is taken from Queen 
Elizabeth's Prayer-Book. 


David rejoyceth that albeit ene¬ 
mies, and worldly power rage, God 
will advance his kingdom even to 
the farthest end of the world. There¬ 
fore be exbortetii princes humbly to 
submit themselves under the same* 
Herein is signified Christ and his 
kiiigdome. 

Why do tlic Gentiles tumults raised 
Wiiat iMgr /.V in thrir bidinP 
Why do the Jew i'>lj ifeu]>i(* t/d»h 
A thing that is but vain i 

The kings ami rulers of tlie earth 
In counsel mad aie bent, 

Against the Loiil and Cliiisf his >Son, 
Whom he among ns sent. 

Shall we ho liound to them? say tliey-— 
I.et dll till ir bands lie liroko. 

And of' tiieir doctrine and their law 
IjCt ns reject tiic } okc. 

Kilt He that dwelleth in the heav'n, 

Tlieir doings will detide. 

77/e Lord htmse//', the mighty Lord, 
Shall laugh to scorn tlitir pride. 

Awl in his irrath declare to them 
Ills fix'd and blessed inll; 

“ Yet hare I set my chosen king 
On Sion’s holy hill.'’ 

And I idIIpreach the law, u hereof 
'J'lic Laid hath said to me, 

" 'I'boxi ait my only Son, this day 
Hare I begotten thee.” 

" All people will I give to t!a>p, 

•\s hoiis ui thy re(|iie>t, 

77io iitmnst fuiiits of the eai tli 
By thee shdll ho pussest,'* 

And thou, as icith an iron rod 
'I'linir I nenttes slidll biiiisr. 

And bleak, as small, as potter's slieid'', 
’J'he malice of thy foes.” 

Be nisc now therefore, O ye hm^s; 

YrJudges, Itarmd be: 

Serve ye the Lot d withJear, andJoy 
JieJ'ore Him revi rently. 

See that ye kis» his hlcM'd Sun, 

Lest lie be it rath it ith you ; 

And so ye perish from the uay. 

That rightems is, and trae. 

It'oiiuti his wrath, never so small, 

Shall kindle in his breast, 

O then all they, tliat trust in l^lirist. 

Shall happy he and blest. 

Your’s, &c. 


*' Qnare fremucruiit.” F»al. xi, T. S. 


July h. 
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On, infant 

To the Kditor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 

SiK, 

With reference to the subjert of 
Infant Baptism, hikI the :i(imiiiistm- 
tion of the rite as praeiiscti in the 
Church of Euglaii(i, I beg leave to 
add, that Origeii speaks of Iiiivuit 
Baptism having been ordered by the 
Apostles. Forty years after Ori- 
gen, Fidiis, a bishop, sends to Cy¬ 
prian, and sixty bishops, to know 
whether the baptism of a ciiild must 
not be always on the eighth day 
after his birth, because Circiiincisioii 
was so. They answer, the child 
may and luiist be baptixed if there 
is danger of death sooner, and 
speak of the refusal of it us dan. 
gerous to the soul’s health. Jus¬ 
tin Martyr wrote ninety years af¬ 
ter St. Matthew, he asserts, that 
there were iiiaiiy persons then, 
seventy and eighty years of age, 
who had been made disciple-s of 
Christ when infants—-they must have 
been baptized in the days of the 
Apostles. Who, saith Pelagias, 
is so ignorant of what is read in 
the (jospel as to hinder iiifuiits 
from being baptizeii and born ugaiii 
ill ('hiist, and to make them miss 
the kingdom of hi'aveii ? '1 hough 

he tliougiit a child dying unbap¬ 
tized would have no piinishmeiit as 
having no sin, yet he thought it 
could nut come to heaven as having 
no interest in Christ. Ambrose 
speaks of iniaiits baptized hy John 
the Baptist; and so docs Augustin. 
Our Saviour’s words, Mark xvi. 1(1. 
arc, He that believeth and is bap¬ 
tized shall be saved, but he tliat 
believeth not shall be damned." If 
infants cannot believe, and must 
not be baptized, because believing 
stands first, then they must be ex. 
eluded from salvation. Shall the 
child that has now in hcavl'ii his 
angel beholding the face of God, 
not be considered worthy to have 
his sponsor upon earth 1 In short, 
there is no proof in Scrijiturc for 
excluding children under the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, from those cor- 
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responding rites which the children 
of the Jews enjoyed under the law'. 

As to the mode in which Bap¬ 
tism is to he administered, we can¬ 
not, I think, piove the necessity 
of total imiiieriiion from Sciiptiire. 
We cannot collect it from the prac¬ 
tice of John the, Baptist, Christ, or 
his Apostles. There are several 
Baptisms where it is certain that 
there could he no imiiicrsion. In 
Acts ii. 41. we read, that aoOd were 
baptized on the same day, anti I hat 
in Jerusalem, where water could nut 
easily have been procured for the 
imiiiersiou of so many. In the hap- 
tisiii of St. Paul, hy Ananias, Acts 
ix. Jti. it IS cerbiiii that he was 
baptized in the house where he 
lodged : and iii Acts x. 47. as many 
as cainc with Peter were baptized 
ill the house of Cornelius. 'J'he 
i|uesli()ii of Peter, " Can any iiiuii 
toibid Vtstler i" iiii|ilies, that it was 
iiiiiuediatciv brought, and that not 
ill a quuiitilv sullicieiit for immer¬ 
sion of Ihe new ctiiiverls; or that 
they were to go out to the water. 
When the keepi'r of the prison. 
Acts \vi. was hapti/ed at mid. 
iiiglit, "he and ail his ^lralghtvvay,” 
tiie holy rile must have lii-en ad- 
miiiiKtered on the spot. For at the 
■same hour that h<‘ was baptizcfl he 
washed the stiipes of Paul and Si¬ 
las. It is to be remarked, that 
sprinkling is constantly alimied to 
in the Scripture.^. Matt. iii. 11. 
John the Baptist declared, " 1, in¬ 
deed, baptize you with w’ator, hut 
he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I; he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with tire." 
The external application vif water, 
and the influence of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit correspond. If water is puiireii 
upon converts at their baptism, 
there is no discordance. The Holy 
Spirit descended upon the Apostles 
in tongues like as of fire, accoi^iiig to 
the above declaration of t!ic Baptist. 
In Isaiah Hi. 15. it is written, He 
shall sprinkle many nations evi¬ 
dently alluding to the legal spriuk- 
liiigs by which the people were 
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sanctified under the law, and pro¬ 
phetic of tile Christian ordinance 
of Baptism. In Exod. xii. 7. the 
sprinkiiiif; of the blood of the pas¬ 
chal lamb t^'pilicd the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus the Lamb of 
(Jod. Our hearts must be “sprink¬ 
led from an exil consciuiico by the 
blood of Christ.*’ * lleb. xi\. IJ>. 
In sucranicuts it is not the qiiaiitily 
of the eleniimts but the thing sig¬ 
nified that ought to be regarded. 
The Corinthians regardeil the «}uau- 
tity, and tell into excess. We rcsnl 
of the sick being b:i|)tized, and in 
bed. The lives of jiregnaiit women 
and consumptive pcr-ions w<udd have 
been exposed to certain danger by 
immersion. And in the baptism of 
St. l*aul, before alluded to, it was 
not likely that he should he taken 
to a river; he was exhausted by 
fasting. ‘‘ Jji‘ arose and was bap¬ 
tized, and when he had received 
meat he was sireiiglheiied.” John’s 
couiinissioii was to baptize mith 
water ; and liis ileelaration was, “ | 
indeed baptize you tcith wafer.” 
INlalt. iii. 11—not in water. It is 
evident that water in Baptism is in¬ 
tended to be a ^ign of the Jloly 
Spirit : and in all the metaphorical 
terms which describe the eoiiimntii- 
cations of the Holy Spirit, tbcie h 
not one which alludes to immersion. 
It is said to fall upon men, to be 
poured upon them, to b<'. shed 
upon them, to be sprinkled upon 
them. Aecordiug to the practice 
of immersion, Sciipture suggests one 
idea, and the action another, per¬ 
fectly opposite. Such discordance 
should not be hastily imputed to 
Him, who is “ wonderful ih coun¬ 
sel, and exccUci|t in working." 
We do not read of persons bap¬ 
tized changing their dress; or that 
the 3000 before alluded to came 
ill habits to be dipped. When 
Christ appeared to Peter and the 
Apostles at the sea of Tiberias, 
we read, that he girt on his fisher’s 
coat, and did cast himself into the 
sea—he did this for decency’s sake; 
but we do not read of any at their 


baptism girding on their clothes, 
&c. I will reserve my other re¬ 
marks fur a future occasion. 

T. R. B. 

Naptan Vicaraffe^ Jnhj 23. 


7b the JCdifor of the Rcmetnhrancer, 

Siu, 

1 FORWAun yon for insertion in 
your valuable miscellany (should 
you deem it worthy of insertion), 
an extract from n little volume, now 
become extremely scarce, entitled, 
“ The Nonconformists Plea 
FOR Peace impleaded,” &c, 
Tlie passage vvliicli I have selected 
is a r«-|ily to Mr. Baxter’s challenge, 
t<i sluivv who that jimeto of Presby¬ 
terians were tliut del broiled Charles 
the First. This it shews most satis- 

f.ictorily, hv the irrefragable evi- 
* • * • " 
deuce of the parties themselves; 

and on this account alone it well 
deserves to be rescued from its pre¬ 
sent concealnieiit. But the times 
vve live in give it an interest far be¬ 
yond what belongs to it in a docu- 
laeutarv point of view ; for tlic same 
principles and expeilieiits precisely 
are now in extciisiv e operation, con- 
dueled l>y agents of the same cast of 
cliaraetci. and assuming the same 
specious pretext of superior godli¬ 
ness to cover their designs. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Anti-Pan ATicus. 

Mr. Jiaxter says, “ were it not 
for entering upon an unpieasing and 
unproiitable task; I would ask you, 
who that juncto of Presbyterians 
was that dethroned the King?” 
Answ. The question, 1 confess, is 
very unpleasing; for, 

hfandum reuovarejuhes Baxtere dolorem. 

Yet, because it may be profitable 
to know the truth, 1 say, that the 
dethroning so good a king, was a 
fact of an unparalleled nature, to 
which the sins of the whole nation 
contributed, as well as yours and 
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mine, and whereof we ought still to 
repent and beg pardon, iiotwith. 
standing the Aet of Oblivion. Yet 
there was a select juncto, that had 
a more immediate influence into it, 
and you a>tk me who they were; 
though I believe you know them 
belter than inysolf, I will tell you luy 
thoughts freely. 

First, they were the men whom 
Mr. Baxter caiiouizeth for saints in 
his Everlasting^ Best, p. 03, in my 
edition, viz. Brook, and Prynn, 
and Hauibden, and IVhite, &c. For 
I suppose yon could hare named 
many more of your oan coat, us 
precious saints as they, of whom 
you say, with an asseveration, 
** Surely they are now inemhers of 
a more knowing, unerring, well- 
ordered, right-aiming, self-denying, 
unanimous, honourable, triumphant 
senate, than this from whence they 
were taken, or ever parliament will 
be.” But what if they arc gone to 
another place, than what your Ever¬ 
lasting Rest intended? Have you 
not made a scurvy reflection on 
your long beloved parliament ? And 
some men do fear they were never 
admitted into God's everlasting rest; 
because you that fancieil them there 
were ashamed to continue them in 
your's, being left out in your latter 
editions; viz. those subsequent to 
the Restoration. 

Secondly, I say it was that juncto 
who procured great numbers of fac¬ 
tious and tumultuous people, in a 
rude and illegal way, to affright the 
loyal and most considerable part of 
the parliament from their duties, 
and trust reposed in them by God 
and iam ; such were the king’s ma¬ 
jesty, and the prince, the loyal 
nobles, the bishops and chosen 
gentry, posting thhni up as malig- 
nants, and exposing them to the 
fury of the rabble; of which tumults, 
one of your saints, Mr. Pym by 
name, said God forbid, that the 
House of Commons should dis¬ 
hearten their people to obtain their 
just desires in such a way.” Extract 
CoUect, p. 531 1 Mr. Baxter, 


474, of the Holy Commonwealth, 
makes this objection, The tumults 
at iVestminster drove him away;*' 
to which he auswerelh: “ Only by 
displeasing him, not by indangering 
or meddling with himand another 
eminent nian of Mr. Baxter's ac¬ 
quaintance, Vickars, in his Jehovah 
Jireth, p. do, s'ays, ** The appren¬ 
tices auil porters w'orc stimulated 
and stirred up by God's Providence 
thousands of them to ]>etition the 
parliament for speedy redress.” 
Whereas, the five members and their 
fat'ourers had enraged the rniiUitiide 
not so much to petition the parli.i.- 
inent, as to alfrunt the king. 

Thirdly, It was that juncto, who, 
against his Mujesty’.<t crown and 
dignity, against the known laws, 
and his exiiress proclamation to the 
contrary, did contrive and impose, 
under heavy penalties, the solemn 
league and covenant upon the na¬ 
tion ; w'hcreby they did justify the 
rebellion, and avow the maintenance 
of it, against the king and his 
forces. And having first vowed, 
with their lives and estates, to pre¬ 
serve the rights and privileges of 
parliament, they add, and to pre¬ 
serve the king’s majesty’s person 
and authority, in the preservation 
and defence of the true religion 
and liberties of the king4luni 
which experience shewctli, they no 
more intended, though it be here 
put in, as it was in Essex’s commis¬ 
sion, than it was in Fairfax’s, where 
(as I am informed) they left it out, 
and if they meant as they speak, 
they had no great care of his person, 
having actually deprived him of his 
authority. And besides that limi¬ 
tation— they preserve the king’s 
person in defence of the true reli¬ 
gion—covenanted to introduce ano¬ 
ther religion in doctrine and wor¬ 
ship, in opposition to that which 
was established by law, and reso¬ 
lutely defended by his majesty, and 
to root out episcopacy, which as he 
had sworn to support, so had it 
been a great prop to the throne; 
and therefore his majesty declared, 
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concerning the 10 Propositions, 
that he could not consent unto 
them without violating his consci¬ 
ence, and a total extirpation of that 
government, whose rights they had 
a mind to invade; and wliich was 
necessary to the well being of his 
nmjcsiy. as by many sirgiiments in 
the chapters concerning Church 
government it appears. This cer¬ 
tainly was one of the keenest instru¬ 
ments that hewed down the throne. 
I'or the speech without <loors (fle- 
teiidiiig Mr. Chafloiiers speech 
witliin doois) telks the parliament, 
that they arc bound by their cove- 
iiciiil (tor bringing evil instriiinenfs 
to coiidigiie jiiinishiiicnt) to destroy 
the king and his posteritv, and that 
ihe^ caniiot iiiatilie the t-tkoig away 
of Stri/Jfvrd's and Cunlvi bnn/'s 
lives for deIiiH|ueiiey, while they 
'•iiHVred the chief deiiiH|Uent to go 
liiipiiiiishcd. Oxford Ruiisoiis, p. "li. 
And the speeches williin doors sjmku 
no less, for Sir i/. iMartijn told 
diem, “ the king’s ofiice was for- 
teit.ible, and that the hcippiiiess of 
die kingdoiu depended not on him, 
or an\ of the royal blanches of liiat 
stock,*’ EUrari. Col/ecf. p. o'yl.; 
•iiid Sir If. fMdhne, “ that he was 
not worthy to be the king of 
timd." That this was the sense 
their own creatines had of the cove¬ 
nant, appears by the answer of the 
army to the Scotts Declaration, 
1(»48. Who pleading that they had 
covenanted for preservation of the 
king, rejily, in a paper printed for 
Robert /rAiZc, before the king’s 
death, that “ it was conceived to be 
absurd and hypocritical to swear 
the preservation of the king'iii, per¬ 
son as a man, and at the same time 
to be engaged in a war against him, 
and be in the field.*’ And Mr. 
IMarshall bad said long before, that 
if the king had been so slain, it 
had been none of the parliament’s 
fault; fur he might have kept him¬ 
self farther off if he pleased.” p. 10, 
of his Letter. The same man said 
111 his sermon, Jan. 8, 1847, The 
ijiiestion is now, whether Christ or 
REMfiMfiRAVCEK, No. 32. - 


Antichrist shall be king,” And in 
a sermon to the Mayor and Alder¬ 
men, 1844i, *' These are miserable 
and accursed men, factors for hell, 
Satan’s boutefeus, and as true zea¬ 
lots are set on fire from heaven, so 
these men’s fire is kindled from hell, 
whither also it carricth them.” Mr. 
Arrowsmith, in a sermon, 10 
** It is no,t a kingdom divided 
against itself, but one kingdom 
against aiiotlier; the kingdom of 
Christ against Antichri.st.” So mv 
countryniiin John Uond told them, 
“ they fought against Ilabyhiii, 
Dagon, ainl Antichrist,” and ex¬ 
horted them to “ pull it down; 
tliough liki Samson thi'v dif'il willi 
II.” ill a ser.noii, 1044, Josrplt 
li.'den vaiil, ” they were figliting 
I’c.r the lamb ag:*iii''l tlie beast.’* 
And Mr. Marshall (in his Mrro^) 
“ 1 pray loi.k on me as one that 
comes to beat a drum in ]vour e.irs, 
to see who will come out to follow 
(be lamb.” Tliis use the co\enuii- 
lei"^ made of that liinitatioii, de.. 
feiiilmg the king's person in the pre- 
bcrvation of religion; and y.'ii know 
who says, j). 4*23, oi llie /A;///C«/«- 
tnonweuUh, “ We are to believe 
tliat men w'oiild kill them whom 
they fight against. And douhtlcsn 
if his majesty had perished in the 
war, the guilt had lain nut only on 
tiie suiildiers, but cbictly on those 
that gave them their commission.’* 
The author of Bounds and Bonds 
spake home at that time, “ If by 
the euveiiant you Ihongbt yourselves 
indispensably bound to preserve the 
royal person, how comes it to pass, 
that you thought yourselves obliged 
by the same covenant, to wage war 
against him.” ** 1 have heard of a 
distinction (saith he) between bis 
power and his person, but never 
between his person and himself.** 
And if the covenant would have 
dispensed with aiiysouldicr of Eng¬ 
land or Scotland to kill his person 
by acculent of war, (as his life was 
oi't in danger before he came to the 
scaffold) bis death had been violent, 
and the obligation to preMirve bUu 
3 P 
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iiad ended; and yet, according to 
this argument, the ctivenant had not 
been broken; wliy then should tliose 
men think the world so dull, as not 
to uiiilerstand plainly enough, that 
the covenant provided for his death 
more ways than one. 

Fourth, They that permitted such 
pamphlets to be published without 
coutrole, as dei’l.sred the king to he 
a tyrant, Oxford Rvusonsy p. 21. 
That jiidgofl “ his aetioiis to be 
dlegal, and his declarations false 
ami scandalous, and his suggestions 
as false as the father of lies could 
iineiit.” Exact Collect, p. 491.. 
Tliat banished the queen as a trai¬ 
tor, iinprisoiiud the bishops in the 
lower; that held him to such uti- 
reasonable articles and propositions 
at NewcuHlle and Carisbrook, as his 
majesty declared he could not con¬ 
sent unto, without divesting him of 
liis authority; that rejected all his 
offers for peace; and in January 
17, 1647, voted no more addresses, 
and tliat they could repose no more 
trust and contideiicc in him (which 
w'as a jear before they were seclu- 
<led the House) which by the army 
was understood of their intention to 
proceed injustice against him. They 
who deprived him of all the com¬ 
forts ot his life, his wife and chil¬ 
dren, his counsellors and chaplains, 
as if with an Italian hatred they 
would have destroyed his soul as 
well as his boily. These were they 
that did dhuinucre Caput Regis, as 
the civil law speaks, and they who 
afterward, finding him thus bound 
and fettered, defamed and con- 
flemucd,did obtruncare Caput Regis, 
were but the others executioners. 
What action was more barbarous 
than that of the Scots selling their 
native prince, that cast himself upon 
them, to his declared and avowed 
enemies^ after which he yvas hur¬ 
ried up and down, from one prison 
to another, and inhumanly treated, 
till he was forcibly taken from them. 
Whoever shall compare tlie declara¬ 
tion ot the Scots when they invaded 
England, upon their covenant, with 
6 


the actings of the High Court of 
Justice against his Maicsty, may 
see what copy they wrote after, and 
whose Joiiriieyineu they were, in 
bringing him to the block, whom 
they hart pulled out of the throne. 

They were lloinaii souldiers that 
actually crucified our Saviour; but 
we know who sold him, and bow 
long the chief priests and ciders 
took counsel against him, Matth, 
XXVii, 2. And Si. Fclcr tells the 
men of T-^rael, Acts ii. ** Him 
have ye taken, and w'ith wicked 
hands crucified,” though the Roman 
souldUrs did it. There is this only 
diileroncu between the graves and 
the jirisous of kings, that in the 
prisons they die daily, or are buiied 
alive, iu tie* giave they are at reel 
from all their fears and sorrows. 

Ilut to tins il may be n'plieil, that 
these were not Presbyters, properly 
so called, though they were a juncto 
of Presbyterians: 1 would therefore 
have it coiisiderud whose seholart 
these were, who taught and ani¬ 
mated them to these practices, and 
upon whose principles they acted. 
I could set «io\vii such maxims of. 
the Coiisistoriau Kreihron, as tin* 
Jesuites would bluhli to own; but I 
shall forbear to foul my paper with 
such eollcctions, as I have among 
my 'Adversaria: the reader mav 
satisfy himself, usque ad nauseam, if 
he observe what is aiitlienticlv men- 

V 

tionofl ill his Majcsly^’s large decla- 
ration; hi Uisliop RancrqfCs Dan¬ 
gerous Positions; in Bishop Spols- 
woud; and the writings of the 
several jircsbytcries of Scotland, in 
the result of false principles; the 
Culvviist Cabinet; and, wliiub is 
instar omnium, the Holy Coiiinion- 
wealth. WhaV fruit could such bit¬ 
ter roots produce, but wornivvoorl 
and hemlock, ns indeed they did in 
every furrow of our fields? It was 
said of Cato, that he did good, not 
that be might appear to be good, 
but because he cmdd not do other¬ 
wise; and some men do espouse 
such principles, that if they act ac¬ 
cording to them, they cannot do any 
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lliiiig but what is notoriously evil. 
What shall wc say of Mr. Andrew 
Ramsey, that preached that ** it was 
(>od*s will that the priniilivc Chris¬ 
tians should confirm the truth by 
ituiTcring; but now the truth being 
otablisJicd, it is his will the truth 
>iioiild be defended by action in re¬ 
sisting tyrants t And thhn Goodwin 
said as bad of the doctrine of re¬ 
sistance. hlr. Robert Itlaire tohl his 
auditors, “ Beloved, the Lord hath 
ibrsaken our king, and given him 
over to be led by the Bishops, the 
l>iiiid brood of Antichrist, who are 
hot bi'agles hunting for (he blood of 
(he saints.*’ Nor can 1 forget Mr. 
Douglas*s sermon at the coronation, 
ivlio turned the pulpit into a sc:if. 
fold, und acted the martyrdom of 
the father in the sigiit of the son. 
After these Scoltisii pipes tiid too 
many English picsbyters fiance; 
whose SCI nioiis were satyrs and in¬ 
vectives against the best of kings, 
and his most loyal subjects, 'fake 
tfic active ('ovenan(ei'» from the 
grf'atcbt to the least; and as tln'y 
thought it their duty, so they made 
it their business to do more than 
flethrone the king. 1 have said 
enough f>f Mr. Marshal ulro<uly, let 
him that would know' luoie read his 
sermon on Curse ye Mcroi, and not 
his only, bat the most of th(»se ser- 
imnis ])reachefl to tiie parliaiuent, 
especially o.i their solemn flays f>f 
thanksgiving. Mr. Case, in a ser¬ 
mon to the court-marshal, lfM4, 
says, ** Gotl wf>uld have no inerey 
blif'wii, where the fpiarrel is against 
religion, and the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.’* p. IG, “ ^J’hesc men that 
would bring in ulol.itry ami false 
worship to fiepost.' ('hrist from his 
throne, and set up *Antichrisi in his 
place; sueli a generation Christ 
h.itii dooineil to flcstriietion. Lnke 
xiK. !27. As fur these mine enemies, 
bring them forth ami slay them be¬ 
fore me;'* and p. lit. What secu¬ 
rity will (JofI ex|)cct from you, whf» 
are calletl to jmlge for (Jofl, be. 
tween Ihe sons of Belial, bbnuly 
rebels, and an whole ChVtetiau 


Church and Stale, now resisting 
unto blood for rcftirmation ? Let 
me say to you, as God said to 
IMoses concerning the Mifliaiiitcs, 
vex those Midtaiiites and smite 
them, for they vex yon with llicir 
wiles.” Numb. xxv. 17, IB. Mr. 
T/t. Palmer said, ** that God saw it 
good to bring Christ into Ids king, 
flom by a bloody way,'* p. 13. Dr. 
Downing f>f Hackinw, in a surnioa 
to the artillerymen, It is lawful 
for defend* of religion, ami refor¬ 
mation of (be clitircli, to take tip 
arms against the king ami Mr. 
Cahutiy si'eunds him, “ it is coin- 
niendable tf> light for peace, and 
I'rlbrmation against the king’s cuni- 
inniul.” 

Mr. Love, who was chfiseii as the 
fittest person to asoisl at the Treaty 
at Uxbridge, doth no doubt speak 
the sense fd’ tlic juiiclo; be calls 
episcopacy and liturgy, two plague 
soarcs, and tells the cfimmissioners, 
that “ while their enemies'are going 
«ni ill wicked practices, and they 
keep their priiici]iles, they may us 
soon make lire and water to agree, 
yea 1 had almost saiti (([noth he) 
lieavcii and liel!.” And again, “ it 
is i’ne sword, nut disputes, that 
must end this ctuitroverbie. Wliere- 
ffirc (urn your I’hniglishares iiibi 
swoi'fls, and yonr pi'aniiig-hofiks iiilft 
Spears, to light the Lord’s battles, 
to avenge the blood of the saints 
which hath been spilt, it must be 
avf'iigeil by us, or upon us:” sec p. 
7. and iG. of England's Distempes. 
“ I have some lime feared, always 
pr.iyeil, that ton iiiiicii pity and 
iiicicy ill our state physicians, may 
net; if'tai'd the iicaling of the laud.** 
j>. 3*2. " There sire many inabg- 

nnnt liuiiiours to be piirgofi out <d 
many of the nobles and gentry in 
this kingdom, bf'lVire wc can be 
healed.’' “ It was the Lortl (bai 
troubled Aehun, ami cut liiiii off; 
because he trfuibiefl Israel. O that 
in Ibis our state physicuuis wouhl 
resemble God to cut filf (hose from 
tlie land, who have disleinpered it. ’ 
(would you know wliom he means ? 

3 V a 
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he speaks plainly) melius pereat unus 
qnam unitas, men that Im* under the 
guilt of much innocent blood, arc 
not fit persons to be at peace with, 
till all the guilt of blood be expiated, 
and avenged either by the sword of 
the law, or by the law of the sword; 
else the peace can never be safe or 
just. 

Arc these the }>rinciples of love ? 
or can they consist with holiness 't 
it will amaze any Christian to con¬ 
sider, that though the hand of Ciod 
might mind hint of his sin by the 
nature of his punishment; yet, in- 
stciid of declaring his repentance a 
little before his death, he professed 
his hatred to nialignants, liis oppo¬ 
sing the tyranny of a king, saying, 

1 did, it is true, in iny place and 
calling, oppose the forces of the 
late king, and were he alive again, 
and should I live longer, (the cause 
being ns then it was) 1 slumld o)t- 
pose him longer.’' See his Speech, 
aect, 14. Yet how horrid soever 
this final impenitence appears to be, 
tOQ many that should know, and do 
better things, have little sense of it. 
And it is very remarkable, that 
Pridcaux the attorney-general, re- 
j>oated most of these ])assagcs 
against Mr. Love at his trial, as ar¬ 
guments that he ought not to have 
any mercy shewed him. See the 
printed Trail. What a sad thing 
it is (saith Mr. Cuac) to see our 
Jting at the head of an army of 
Jiabjjlonians, refusing as it were 
to be called the king of J£ng- 
landt Scotland, and Ireland: and 
choosing rather to be culle<l the 
king of Babiylo7i. Sermon on fsai. 
Aliii. 4. p. 18. (Those that made 
their peace with the king at Ox- 
fonl, were the Judas's of England ; 
and it were just with God to give 
them their portion with Judas, saith 
Mr. Calamy, in a Sermon poached 
Dec, 2o, 1844, p. 18.) Mr. HtrU, 
in a Sermon to the Commons, iVbv- 
5,1044. ” Do justice to the great¬ 
est—Suul*s sons are not spared; 
»jiV nor may Agag or Ueuhadad, 


though themselves kings. Zimri and 
Cosbi, the princes of the people, 
must be pursued into their tents ; 
this is the way to consecrate your¬ 
selves to God.*’ Strickland, at the 
same time, to the same tuuc ; ** You 
know the story of God*s message 
to Ahab, fur letting llcnhadud go 
upon compositiun.** Brooks to the 
Commons, Dec. 20, 1018. “ Set 
some of those grand malefactors a 
mourning (that have caused the 
kingdom to mourn so many years in 
garments rolled in blood) by the 
execution of justice." But though 
many of those sous of thunder hatl 
done wickedly, there is one exceeds 
them all, as you may read, partly 
in a submissive petition of Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, and in a sermon jircaclieil 
Sept. 24, 1050, who thus discovers 
his inward parts to be very wicked¬ 
ness, before the present parliamenl: 
** Worthy patriots, you that are our 
rulers in parliament, it is often said, 
we live in times wherein w'e may be 
as good (he might more truly have 
said as I>ad) as we please, wherein 
W'e enjoy purity, and plenty: praised 
for tins be that God, who hath 
delivered us from the impositions of 
])reluticul innovations, ultur-geiiu- 
llections, and cringes with crosses, 
and idl that popish trash and tnim- 
pery; and truly 1 speak no more 
than what 1 have often thought, and 
sahl, the removal of these insup¬ 
portable burdens, coutravailcs fur 
the blood, and treasure shed, and 
spent in these late distractions; 
nor did I as yet ever hear of any 
godly man that desired (weie it 
possible) to purchase their friends 
or mosey again at so dear a rate, 
as is the return of these, to have 
the soul-burd’hiiig anti - Christian 
yoaks reimposed on ns. And if 
any such there be, I am sure their 
desire is no part of their godliness.’* 
From this man’s principles one bath 
observed, that whoever are of 
this perswasiou, do wish this king 
on the scaffold too, provided tliat 
wuiild free them from episcopacy : 
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untl Chink it lawful to rebel again 
and destroy as many famiiics more, 
to shake oiT that yoak.’’ 

Again, Mr. Jenkins in his Con¬ 
scientious Questions' concerning 
Submission to the then Present 
Power, 1051, asks, whether “ the 
stupendioiis providences of God, 
manifested in the destruction of 
the late king and his adherents 
ill so many pitcht battles, and in 
the nation's iinUersal forsaking of 
CiiHi'les Stuart, God hath not as 
plainly removed the governinent 
from diaries Stuart, and bestowed 
it on others, as ever he removed 
and be-ttowed any government, by 
any providence, in any age ? And 
whether a refusal to yiehl obe¬ 
dience ami subjection to this pre¬ 
sent goveiiimciit, be not a refusal 
to acquiesce in the wise and righ¬ 
teous providence of God, and a flat 
breach of the iifth Commandment ?” 
(See his Petition.) And now' I can¬ 
not but wonder why Mr. Baxter 
should move this question. Who 
that juiicto of presbyters was? <^c. 
unless he took as much jileasure 
and glory, as others do shame and 
sorrow in the repetition. It is a 
bad observation which some have 
made, Tliat not one of the regicides 
manifested his repentance tor that 
impious act, for which they were 
ewcuted : 'file Lord all guilty 
persons more grace. 

Mr. Uti^shuio says, that Ms. 
Itaxler was guilty of stirring up and 
fomenting the war as as any one 
whatsoever.’* p. 1, And my Lord 
of Worcester says, that ** he had 
done what he could to make this 
king odious to his people.** p. 2. 
l)f his answerf and that ** he sowed 
tlie seeds of sciiismc and sefiition, 
and blew the trumpet of rebellion 
unioiig them at Kidderminster, p. 4. 
And adds, “ 1 myself have heard 
him at a conference in the Savoys 
maintaining such a position, as was 
destructive to the legislative power, 
both ill God and man, and produced 
the assertion umler his hand ; and 
ivhcB Mr. Baxter reported, that 


the bishop had defamed him, to 
prevent that report, the bishop col¬ 
lected some of his political theses, 
or maxims of government, the re¬ 
petition of a few whereof will be too 
many, lie tells us, ** the war was 
begun in their streets, before the 
king and parliament had any ar¬ 
mies.*' p. 457 of //. Commonwealth. 
lie confesseth that ** he was fine 
that blew the coales of our unhappy 
divisions;’* and that, *' if he had 
been for the king, he had incur, 
red the danger of condeiniiatiou.** 
II. Commonwealth, p. 4B5. And 
** should 1 do otherwise, 1 should 
be guilty of treason, or disloyalty 
against the sovereign power of the 
land.’* He holds that the sove- 
raignty is divided between king and 
parliament, and that ** the king iii- 
vatliiig the other part, they may 
lawfully defend their own by wai*, 
and the subject lawfully assist 
them; yea though the potber of the 
militia be expressly given to the 
king ; the law supposing tliat the 
militia is given to the king against 
enemies, not against the cunimoii- 
wcuith :*’ Thes. 358. he sailli, (its 
true} that now that the parlia- 
nicnc hath declared, where the 
suveraign power is, he should ac¬ 
knowledge it, and submit to it,” 
where he supposeth that the king 
oweth liis sovoraigiity to the parlia¬ 
ment; and if they should again 
challenge it to themselves, lie would 
rather obey them than the king. 
Bishop of Worcester's Letter, p. 8,0. 
And this appears clearly by what 
foiloweth, p. 488. that “ having 
often searched into his heart, whe¬ 
ther he did lawfully engage in the 
war or not, and lawfully iiicoiirage 
so many thousands to it (the issue 
was) he could not see that he was 
mistaken in the main cause, nor 
dares he repent of it, nor forbear 
doing the same if it were to do 
again in the same state of things, 
(though the power of the militia be 
given to the king.) tie tells us, 
indeed, (says the bishop) that ** if 
he ponld be convinced that he liud 
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sinued in tliii) matter, that he would 
aa ghully make a pukiick rccaiita> 
tion, as he would eat or drink 
which, seeiug that he hath not 
yet done, it is evident he is still of 
tlie same mind, and coiiseqnenlly 
would upon the same occasion do 
the same things, vix. tight and en¬ 
courage as many lliotisands as he 
could to fight against the king, for 
anything that calls itself, or which 
he is ]>lcascd to cull a full and free 
parliament: As likewise tliat he 
would own and submit to any 
usurper of the soveraignty, as set 
up by God, although he came to it 
by the murder of his master, and 
by trampling upon the parliainciit. 
Lastly, that he would hinder as 
much as possibly he c<tuld, the re¬ 
storing of the rightful heir to the 
crown: Aud now whether a man 
of this juilgiueut, aud of these af- 
iectioiis, ought to bo permitted to 
preach or uo, let any man hut him¬ 
self judge. And may wc not rca- 
souably think, that those men did 
approve of that hellish fact, who 
did post factum, tell the world of 
his tyranny, and iiinl-ailministrutioii 
of government, and iiiefiliation to 
Popery : and npplauticd the grand 
regicide, us one that did piously, 
prudently, and faithfully to his iin. 
mortal honor cxcrciic the govern* 
incut. 

1 couclitdc this with the words 


of a worthy person, who printtid a 
View of the Life and Reign of King 
Charles the First, even when the 
faction was in power, p. 04. The 
Presbyterians carried on the trageily 
fi-om the beginning to the end; from 
the bringing in the Scotts to the 
begiiiiug of the war; from thence 
till they brought him prisoner to 
Holmbtf House, and then quarrelled 
with the Independents for taking 
the work out of their hands, and 
robbing them of the long expected 
fruit of their plots and ]>raciices. 
The Independents confessed they 
had ]ml Charles Stuart to death, 
but that the king had been niiir- 
tliered long before by the Pres¬ 
byterians, who had deprived him of 
his crow'ii, sword, and seepter; of 
his sword, by wresting from him the 
militiii; of his seepter, diivsliiig 
him of his power of cnHiiig purlia- 
meiits; they deprived him of his- 
natural liberty, as a man of the 
society of his wife and ehildiTii, 
and atieiidancc of scrvaiils, and of 
all those comforts which might 
make his life valuable ; so that 
there was nothing left for the Iiide- 
pciideuts to do, but to put an end 
to those calamities, into which this 
miserable man had been so ne- 
ciirsedlv plunged by the Presbyte¬ 
rians*. And Si) much for the jiincto 
of nreshvters that detliioii’d tin 
king.” 


REVIEW OF NEW PUIiLTCATIONS. 


A Speech, dt/ivered in the House of 
Itord'i, oil Thursd^n/, June 11, 
1**31, hi/ Jlerherl, l^rd Hishop 
of Pel, rhor.'ugh; in /hweei' to 
a Petition priseiited to the House 
of Lot'ds fespecting his Examina¬ 
tion Questions, pp. 32. Kivlug- 
iuii. J831. 

Official I'orreipondcHce between the 
Lord hishop of Veterboroiigh and 
the RiO, T. (in,It; and also he- 
His tjrace (he Archbishop 


oj Caalerhury, the titv. tP\ M • 
rdle, SfC. /*ntUed Jot tfi. 

Reelin'of lilathoywitk. I<*31, 

Whkn the remarks we have uL 
ready [mbiished on the Bishop 
of Peterborough's Questions were 
drawn up, it was not imagined that 
we should be called upon to return 
to the subject. And nothing has 
hitherto appeared in the ,|oiiriinls or 
pniuphlets of liis ionlship's ndvei- 
saucs, which could haw required 
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us to change our opinion. They 
have persevered in their career of 
gross uiiliiirncss, and illilierulitv. 
and have jiressed ilie Ueine.iii- 
hraticer into their service with an 
alacrity and candour that cannot 
fail to be duly apprclialed. The 
mollvc, therefore, which induces 
us to revert to tlii& controversy, is 
not a sense of the necessity of rein- 
foixiiig our urgunients upon the le> 
'.;mI f-r ihe'ilon'u 111 parts of the ipies- 
tion, but a ilt-siie of seltins; our read¬ 
ers riglit upon a point, on which we 
were ourselves in error, and on which 
we may have contribuled to mislead 
fliciii likenise. Havin'; spoken our 
opinions freelv respectiii'^ the iiii-\- 
pedienev of !ii-> lind.^hip's '.{M('stioi<'>, 
’.VC iiie hoiind in eoniuioii justice to 
coiifeas to him and to the pnbiii, 
that oneof tl;e inaiu ar'^iinient^ ujuui 
which those opinions rested was the 
result of uiisappreheiision, and is 
manifestly invalid. \Vc are bound 
also by the same ties to let the bi¬ 
shop speak for himself iijioii a sub¬ 
ject, whieh has been so incorrectly 
and iiiadeijuately reported in the 
iii'wspapers, which has been iiiteii- 
(loiiail) pmple.xeil by his various 
opponents, and on which, it has 
not proved impossible to make nii- 
iiile'itional mistakes. On this sic- 
eoimt we shall extract the leading 
passages in his lordshi]>’s speech, 
and they will n.itiirally lead to some 
lemarks upon the “ ollieial corres- 
poiiden<-e.’* of Mr. Neville, and upon 
ihuf opposition to his dineesaii, of 
whieh Mr. Neville must be consi¬ 
dered as the hand. 

In onr number for February last, 
p. lU), we refiTred to the case in 
which the Bisliop of Potcrooroiigh’s 
ipicstions were [X'oposed to candi¬ 
dates for orders, and said, ** If these 
tpicstioiis arc intended to embrace 
the whole examination, they arc 
objectionable not from their extent, 
but from their deficiency.” And 
altlumgli this seuteuce coniuicuced 
with a qualifying ij, we proceeded 
to argue upon the supposition which 
it expressed, in a manner which 
plainly shewed our belief in its ac¬ 


curacy. That belief diil not rest 
upon the authority of Ids lordship's 
adversaries; though they insinuated, 
if they did not assert, that the fact 
was such as we assumed it to be. 
But we W'ere induced to adopt the 
error by the terms of a note in the 
Bishop of Peterborough's primary 
charge, (f'harge p. 24. Christian 
Remembrancer p. 41.) We can now 
readily perceive, that this note was 
oidy iutcuded lu apply to the siih- 
jecl iiudi-r consideration in the text; 
and that consequently the words, 
** The examination as well for a cu¬ 
rate’s license as for holy ordt'rs, I 
gciieiidly make by projnisiiig certain 
'piesiiiius relating to the principal 
«l«)ctiiuc-< of the Chiireli,” Inul no 
reference whuf soever to the. ordinary 
inquiries into the qiialiiieations.of a 
candidate for orders. We heartily 
thank his lordship for his very sa¬ 
tisfactory explanation upon the sub¬ 
ject ; and we trust, that he will ac¬ 
cept oiir insertion of it here, as the 
best apology and amends for a mis¬ 
take at vvliicli certainly he had rea¬ 
son to he surprised. His remarks 
are introduced in the shape of a note 
to hi^ speech in the House of Lords, 
and are drawn up in the following 
words. 

“ Very incoircct htcitcnients have been 
made on tlii-i Miliji-et, even where it iniglil 
not Iiavi' liL'on expected, that the Itivhop of 
l*otuiboi'oii"h would have met with unfair 
licalineiit. Oil the mere supposition, that 
the answering of those questions forms Hie 
M hoh: exainiiiat ion of candidates for Iioiy 
orilcrs, the Bidiop of Peter borough has 
been lepiesentcd as deficient and siipei- 
fu’ial in his mode of examination, and of 
directing the chief attention of yuiiiig men 
to polemical divinity. Tlic tiaiislator of 
Michaelis, and the author of Theological 
Lectures embracing the whole body of 
divinity, of which the lectures on the criti¬ 
cism, the interpretation and the authen¬ 
ticity of the Bible have been already 
published, did not anticipate the charge of 
attempting to narrow the views of young 
divines, or to eircnniscribe theological 
learning within the limits of controversial 
divinity. The examination questions are 
proposed in the first instanee^ because if 
it sliall appear from Hie answers to them, 
that Ac doctrines, maintained by the can- 
ditatc, are contrary to Uic doctiines of the 
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liturgy and articlea, he cannot be a fit 
person for tlic ministry of the established 
Church. This point being ascei tamed, 
dne inquiry is then made as to his pro- 
fdeHcy: and the Bishop's chaplain will at 
any time assure all persons who doubt on 
that subject, that sncb inquiry is carried as 
far, as can possibly be desired. And with 
respect to exaiiiiiiAtion in the Bviileiices 
of Christianity, the Bishop’s chaplain e.iii 
inform them, not only that sueli oYiiniina- 
tion has tirvcr been neglected, but that 
the Bishop has printed for the use of those 
who apply to him fur ordination, * A 
summary statement of the piineipal evU 
donces for the divine origin of Christi¬ 
anity.’ ” P. 30. 

Having tltus done what we consi¬ 
der merely as an act of private jus¬ 
tice, we ]iroccod to a task of a more 
general nature. And if any of our 
readers should suppose that they 
arc sutKcieiitly acipiaiiitcd with the 
subject, and need not take the trou¬ 
ble of proceeding farther iti the con¬ 
troversy, we can only say to such a 
reader, that we ourselves had a very 
inadequate idea of the treatment 
which the Bishop of Peterborough 
has experienced, until we read 
his own edition of his speech. 
The pamphlets and reviews of his 
lordship’s adversaries contrived to 
confound two ipiestioiis which arc 
in themselves siiihciently distinct, 
vis. the bishop’s right to examine; 
and the particular examination which 
he had thought proper to adopt. 
The newspaper reports of the de¬ 
bate in the House of Lords did not 
convey a correct idea of Mr, Ne¬ 
ville’s complaint; and the official 
correspondence to which we shall 
return by and bye, served only to 
augment oiir perplexity and doubt, 
by detailing a different grievance 
from that which became the subject 
of petition. Under these circum¬ 
stances Bishop Marsh is at least 
entitled to a hearing, and the most 
intolerant of his enemies must be 
compelled to confess, that he speaks 
as he has always done, fully and 
fairly to tlie point. 

My Lordfl,' 

As the petitioner lias already excited a 


prejudice in his tavonr by printing bis case 
for distribution more than two mouths 
ago, (to say nothing of the public contro- 
vcisy in which I have bad no iiart,) I 
have the stronger claim on your loidahips 
for a patient hearing, while 1 am pleading 
my canse in your lordships’ house. 

** From the recital of the. petition it ap¬ 
pears, that in the summer of 18'JO, the 
petitioner, as rector of Blatlierwick, in the 
county of Northampton, iioniinateil a jior- 
son to tliat curacy, who consequently ap¬ 
plied for my license; that the license was 
refused him, bcraiisc he refused to be rx- 
aiiiincd, us ri-(|nirf*d by the Kith cuiioii; 
that the petitioner then .ippealed to the 
Archbishop, who decided for the light of 
cxaniinatioii, which had been contested, 
first by the petitioner’s intended curate, 
and then by the petitioner liiiuholf. J icre 
the, petitioner stops short in his lecilal. 
But jrour iurdslii|is slionld be iiiforiiu'd of 
what was done, on the receipt of his 
grace’s answer. The petitioner nouiinated 
onoUier poison to the curacy of Blather- 
wick, this second nomination bi‘iiiing date 
the SOtli of September, JKtiO. '['he pei- 
soii then nominated submitted without lie- 
sitation to thecNdiijinationicqniied, which 
as 1 expected from liis readiness to be ex¬ 
amined, proved very satisfactory. Ami 
as the teatimony to his moral eli.iraeter 
was no les satisfaetoiy, tliaii the psoof 
which he had given of his .soiiiid doctrine, 
he was licensed to the curacy of Blatht*! - 
wick, lie is still the licensed curate 
there; 1 have never heard any coiiiplaiiiL 
of him ; and I have reason to believe, 
that the parishioners have no desire to 
cliange limi. 

Yonr lordships therefore may judge of 
my snrprise, when on the 29th of March, 
1821, more than six mouths after the last 
nomination, I received a letter from the 
petitioner, informing me, that lie intended 
to bring my refusal to license bis iiunii- 
nated curate (that is, his first nominated 
curate) by petition before the legisiatuie. 
But from a comparison of this petition 
with the letters which the petitioner wrote 
to the Archbishop, and which he himself 
has printed, I now perceive that the ob¬ 
ject, for which he ikm contended, is at 
present entirely abandoned. The right 
of examination fur a curate's license, 
which he then contested, is now unequi¬ 
vocally admitted. He says in this peti¬ 
tion, that a bishop’s right to examine a 
curate, which had been the subject of a 
former correspondence, * is not intended 
to be denied.’ He now objects only to 
the mode of examination, or, as he calls it 
in his petition, “ the nMure of that pecu- 
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liar mode." Now, my lords, my mode of 
evaiiiination is a very common mode ; an 
examination by question and answer. I 
propose certain questions, as well to cu¬ 
rates, as to randidates for holy orders, 
that from the answers to those questions, 
1 may learn the i elisions opinions of the 
former before I lieenee them , and the reli- 
f'ions opinions of the latter, before I or¬ 
dain them. Anil, niy loitls, it is very iioees- 
saiy that a bishop should obtain thi^ know¬ 
ledge. Uiit tijcii the //ueiUoiii-^tUo ques¬ 
tions, which K employ for this purpose, 
whctlicr they arc loo spurrlnn^ for those 
who dislike thein, or whatever el>e may 
be the cause, aie queslioiis, winch, ac- 
cordiiig to the petitioner, oiii'lit not to be 
endured. lie pi<i.vs your loriisliips to 
take them into your grave consniera- 
tioii,” and to afl'nrd sneii lelief to those 
who arc aifccted liy them, us to your lord- 
ships' wisdom may seem good. . 

** The case tlierefoi-e ntuo submitted to 
your Inidships is a case of pure 
Fur the qiirsLioiis, uliich tiic petitioner 
siihmits to yoiii giuse considei.ilion, to- 
late entiiely to the docUiiirs co*.’.lined in 
the Liturgy itiid Ailicles. Nnu, my Iimis, 
in inqniiy into .siili|ocN of this disci ipliun, 
is an inqniiy, whiih L beheve \oiii lord- 
sliips’ house has n-vi r iii-titiited on aiiv 
former occasion. The Litiiigy and .\ili- 
clea derive indeed then aitl/ioril)/, asstaini- 
ards of faith, Iroin iicti of pai lianr. iit, 
which leqiiire snhsciiption to llicin. Miit 
if it weie deemed expedient to irvise the 
IjiinrQy and Anielcs, the revision would 
be referred either to the convocation, or 
to coinimssioneis specially appointed hy 
the crown. For an inqmiy into the truth 
•II /'n/gr/uiod of lehgioiis doetimes is not 
the./i; o/ier iiiiniiiiss of eithei house ofpar- 
liament: tliough it would be presiiiiip- 
Inoiis to bay, what they shall, or shail 
lint do. 

“ Let IIS suppose then, that the .said 
theological inquiiy were instituted in your 
lord&hips’ house, and let iib fiiither sup¬ 
pose, that the inqniiy ended m this reai.lt, 
that it would be very desirable Jto make 
an alteration in regard to the said ques¬ 
tions, 1 apprehend, my lords, even m tliis 
case, that your lordships' house could not, 
consistently with the constitution of tiie 
established Church, inteifere for the pur¬ 
pose of correcting them,; and if not for 
the. purpose of correcting them, much less 
. fur the entire removal of them. My lords, 
I will state the grounds of this opinion. 

** Tlie 48th canon, which requires an 
examination of curates before they are 
licenced, has prescribed no mode of ex¬ 
amination whatever. It has left, there- 
Rbmembbancer, No. 92. 


fore, the mode of examination to the dis¬ 
cussion of the bishop: and, my lords, it 
has wi.-<ely done so. Foi ineveiy diocese, 
the hisliup is must likely to he acquainted 
witli the peculiar wants of his diocese; 
most likclv to understaml, and best able 
to judge of iiTcgnUrities eitlirr in doctrine 
or in discipline, to wliicli his diocese may 
be exposed; best aide, therefore, to de¬ 
termine what kind of exaiuiniitioiis will 
most rtrectually check them. The exa¬ 
mination reqniied for a curate's licenre, is 
required fur the purpnse of a-scertaining, 
whether his doctrine is sound doctrine 
the expression used in a curate’s license. 
Now the mod..' of examination, which is 
best adjptcil to sneh a pnipos«‘, is nii- 
qucKtioii ably that which is best calculated 
to detect demulious from sound doctrine. 
Ami tliis IS till* object of iiiv cxaininatinii 
qiie$iioiis. These qiv»,iions, my lords, arc 
well adapted to the piesent wants of my 
diocese : they operate as a check on some 
firiitially pievailing i'legiilaiities : and in 
the use ol'Uic.-e qmstiniis I exeicisc, I be¬ 
lieve veiy iisefnily exeicise, the discietioii 
eiitrii‘iid lo me by the lutli canon. 

*' Ibit 1.1 11 . suppose fi.i the ..ikc of argn- 
meiil, rliil these qne-.liims me ohjcctioii- 
uhle. My beds, ( inakv this supposition 
oiC'iVr/ for the sake of aii'tiuient. For the 
vi'iy s.nne questions, which I now use, I 
liave Used aliiiosl ever smci- 1 have liceil a 
bishop . .md tl.on.;li they have hceii wcll- 
consideicd hy veiy soniid divine.-, I have 
nevi I'tx'II d any obj‘-cii(iii to tliciii, till a 
ciain.Jiir was e.xcitcil ag.iinst them about 
ti'ii iiiontlis ago, by a few persons in the 
iliiirese of 1‘elci boi iiii.:h lint even on the 
siippo-itiuu, tli.it they me ot>)cctinnable, 
(which however 1 c.eindfuily deny,) 1 
again ask yoiir lor.lsliips, whether it would 
he consistent with the eonstitiilion ol' tlio 
established CInitch to giant the piaycr of 
tins petit ion. Tin* canons are iaus for 
the bidiops aud cleigy, wliieii iiaviiig pas¬ 
sed the two houses of eon vocation, were 
ratiilf'd l>y the loy.il as.sent. If tlierefoie 
the‘18tii canon shall he so alteied, as to 
remove the. discietiouary power which it 
now leaves to the bishops, the alteration 
must be made by the same authority, which 
made the canon itself. .And surely, my 
lords, as long as that canon remains in 
force, you will not endeavour to deprive a 
bishop of that discretionary power, wliicli 
be exercises by virtue of that canon, 

“ nut, my lords, the prayer of this peti¬ 
tion is not confined to examinations for a 
curate’s iiceuse. It goes much further. 
The petitioner prays also the interference 
of your lordships in the cxauiiiiation of 
candidates for hofy orders. The words 

a Q 
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* candidates for holy orders’ ar^ tlic woids, 
with whirh the pnij’er of this petition is 
concliiili'cl. Now, my lords, L boHi'vc 
that 81111*0 the Cliiircii has ovistcil, no tem¬ 
poral antliority, eilhor bi'foio or hince the 
loforiiiation, has evrr iiiterfiMod witii the 
bisliops of this ooiiiitry, as to thoir mode 
of examination for ho!y oriiors. Since 
then I have already shewn, that roiisisl* 
ently with the constitution of the esta- 
blu-hcd (.‘hur«']i, vuiir loitliiiiips roiihl nut 
inteifeie even with an exaininatioii for a 
curate’s hceii'O', it follows d furlinn that 
the prasei of the petition raniiot le 
(’ranted, as it equally eilVets the examina¬ 
tions 11)1* holy oiders. I can come tlieie- 
fore to no other coiieliiMuii, than that tins 
petition oi];;iit not to he leceived, let the 
allegations of it he what they iiiay.” P. 5 . 

But tlie hisli<i[) ct.M's not leave the 
queotiuii here; lie proeeeii.s to put 
the isbiic ui' it upon tiie ulle^ations 
alone, and his leu^ioiiin^ under this 
head is not less coneliisive tluiu the 
passage that has alieatlY been ex¬ 
tracted. Having .issi-ited and shewn 
that there is only one possible mo¬ 
tive wbieb h'* c.iu have in the pro¬ 
posal of his qui'stiieis, namely, 
to ascertain, fiotn the answers to 
them, whelher the religious opi¬ 
nions of the person examined ae- 
curd with the doctrines of the esta¬ 
blished Chiii'cli, and having proved 
that I be petilioncr could not be ig¬ 
norant of this motive, itis ioidsbip 
proceeds to cunfulc the allegations 
which be has ciiuiuerateii. 

“ Such my loids, an* liir ullcg.iUoiis on 
which the prayer of tins petition in fuiiiid- 
ed. And if they contained one particle of 
truth, it would lie tiie dut3, not of ym.r 
lortbldps, bnt of the ennvoeation to iiitei- 
fere. It would be t!ie duty of the convo¬ 
cation to compel a Itiiiliop, who could be 
so ic-g-ardiess of his nio»t solciiui obiica- 
tions, to retiiiii to the .sfandard, which he 
bad thus disi'racefiill} torsakeu. Hut, iiiy 
lords, ( have not tbisakeii the stjiidaid of 
the K*italili''hcd Cliiirrli. AJtf oft'ciice con¬ 
sists in iny iinweaiied cndeavoiiifi to pre~ 
vent its being foisakeii. Those eadeavours 
have been biicressful: or your lordships 
would never have heard of this petition. 

But, liiy lorils, 1 must not merely deny 
the charges: I must confute them. And 
first, 1 will leply to the charge of requiring 
anbscriptioo, ** subscriplion” (as the pe¬ 
titioner says) to the entire doenroent," 


which document, as tie further says, contains 
a new standardof faith. Now the document, 
as he calls it,consists of a sti iiig of questions; 
and siibsciiption to questions would be so 
absiii d, that no man in Ins sober senses could 
require it. 'I'lie name of the person ex- 
auiiiied can be afitxe:! only to his answers. 
If therefore the signing of his name to his 
own aiisweis is a «iibsoriptiaii (o a new 
standard of faith, vt is at the utmost only 
a siihscription to hisofcn staiidaid of faith. 
But, niy lords, the signature to those an¬ 
swers is leqtiired tin a veiy difieieiit, a 
very obvious, and a vciy coitiiiuin piirpose. 
It is leqiiiied iiieiely u» an ackiiowledg- 
iiient on the pail of the peison examined, 
that the answcis, winch sent to me, arc 
really Am answers. And this signatiiie 
which iicithei is, nor can he, uqiiiicd for 
any other purpose, Ihaii merely to antheii- 
ticate the answers, is rcpiesented by the 
petitioner, as siibsciiptioii to a document 
setting forth it new standard of faith. 
Ueally iny lords, 1 could not liavu sup¬ 
posed, tlial so fryoxs a perseisioii of the 
tiiitli ciiiild evei liave found its way into 
a |>etilii) . to the House ot lands. 

1 will now consider what pionf the 
pititioner can bring, that my st<aidaid of 
ductinie really m a new, a piivate, and an 
arbitiaiy staodaid. lie bestows indeed 
tlie.se tith'i, and very liberally bestows 
them, oil my exaiiniiatinn questions: but 
tlie m/.'/ii"* of a thing either by this or by 
that ii.iine do’-s not deteimine its real eha- 
rai tei, mile .s ii he rightitf so called. And 
iny IuiiIm, 1 am really at a loss to coiiiprc- 
bend, how a string ot questions can be coii- 
sideied as a '•t.iiidaid at all. They ati'urd 
indeed a icil of doctrine, inasmiirli as 
the answers to them are ttml, but trieil 
by no otlier standaid than the standard set 
foi III hy the authority of the chnrcli. It 
IS sneii a perversion of tci ins to give the 
name of standaid to mere questions, that 
the chatgc pietcired by the pciitioiici, if 
It can be established at all can be estitb- 
ILsIied only by a coiwideratinn of the un- 
sMei.s. Even if tlie questions leml to the 
aiisweis^ nay, niy loids, if it be true that 
the questions nnplif the answers, it will 
still he the answers, and not the questions, 
wliicli must be made the subjects of tiial. 
Alter all then the matter at ixsuc comes 
simply to this. Do 1 try the answers to 
my questions by the old and established 
standard. Hie liturgy and articles: or do I 
try them by some new, some private, some 
arbitrary standard? My lords, if no ciedit 
is to be given to my own solemn declara¬ 
tion, that I acknowledge no other stand¬ 
ard of fiuth, tliau the standard of the 
Established Church, a standard whiidi 1 
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acknowledge, becaiiso it accords with liolj 
Scripture; and it' that soicinu ileclaration 
denvcb no siipiiort from tiic cxpic.s icfct^ 
oitccs tothr latiiiiL'y iuid Aiiirlo':, I’otiiiuol 
III every cl'.aiilrr, r.idci' wliii-li t'lo-s** 
qiiOHtioiis ai-f .irmriji'cd, it was iiicsiiiiljciit 
on tlie petitioner to piodiicc some ex¬ 
ample, ill winch the answers to luy qiu's- 
tiniis really had been Iried by some new, 
some private, some i/ihitrarv standard. 
If sueli ex<itnpies txtst^ tliry uic veiy easily 
found. My evanniialioii questions arc 
not answered in a cnrnei. I do not ^ivc 
them to be auswcicd in my pies* nee, and 
then pocket the paper, without qivinq the 
person cxiiiniiicd an npportiimly ut’iu.iki ig 
u Irausciipt. No, niy loids, tlic t|iicstion.s 
aie always rent to the peiMins to be ev- 
aniineil, who give the aiisueis at their 
leisure. If, on tlic irccipt of the niiswcis, 

I find any, which aie at vaiuncr uitli the 
lioctiines of the chinvh, 1 never i eject ssijli- 
oiit jirevioiis reiiioiisliaiiec. I shew in 
what manner the answer diirers fiom the 
doetimc of the Litiirgv aii.l Art.rles; i 
have aomeliiius succeeded m lecalling 
persons to the standard, which they had 
unadvisedly forsaken: and those only have 
been finally rejected who have peii'’vered 
in answers, wliieh weio irrecnncileablc 
with the duetiiiies of the cbiircli, sis ex¬ 
pressed in its Litutgyand Articles, accord¬ 
ing to tiieir literal and giainmatieal mean¬ 
ing. My conduct thcrefoie towaids the 
poisons extiiiniicil has always been so open 
and undisguised, that if liie ehaige pii- 
ferred hy the petitioner were true, a pi oof 
of it might oasdy bo given. No proof has 
been given, and under sneb eneiim'<l-inr(‘s 
the absence of pi oof shews the impossi¬ 
bility of pioof. 1 will iiot reloil on the 
petitioner and s ly, tliat by Ins endeavours 
To excite siispic.oii as to niy staiidaid of 
doctrine, be has only excited suspicion in 
regard to bis own: but this, iny lords, I 
will ciniiidciitly say, that 1 have never in 
a single instance departed liuin the stand¬ 
ard of the Kstablisiied C.lniicli. And if 1 
have never employed any ntlior standaid, 
than that wliirli is set forth by Uic anlhu- 
rity of tlie Olnirch, the reniainiiig cliarge, 
that 1 have set up a standard, which super¬ 
sedes the Litorgy and Articles falls of 
itself to the ground. 

My lords, 1 have now shewn, that the 
three principal allegations, the allegations 
on which the piayer of flie petition de¬ 
pends, namely, that I employ a new stand¬ 
ard of faith, that I require subscription 
to this new standaid of laitli, and that this 
new standard supersedes the Liturgy and 
Articles, are ullegatioos utterly devoid of 
troth." P. ir. 


His lordship then adverts to what 
the coinplaiiiiint had called a pri¬ 
vate iiiterpreliitiun of the articles, 
and ohservi^s that, 

*'• If the petitioner, by las ebjections to 
piivatt' inteiprctaiion, would crc/iiilc exa¬ 
mination ill the Liturgy and Aiticies; if he 
means, that Ili-hops should he satisfied 
with subscription to the Liturgy and 
Articles, and never venture to ask any 
qiipstion, ahoiit the iiie,iiiiiig of them, he 
argues in oppo-iiicm to the light, which he 
ha<i pievimisly ailniitlcd. Hu foi gets also, 
that till* Ctinoiis iMjniie both siihseiiptimi 
and exjiniiiatiiiii And, my loiiN ifeandi- 
d.ite> fur holy oideis me not examined, 
mid closely cxlimned, as to then icligions 
opinions if anadst the prevailing iricgn- 
l-iiitv of iliietrmc, siihseiiption to the 
Litnigy and Aitielcs is niade the so/e cri- 
teiiuii, bv whicli a I’lsliop sli.iil judge of 
sound doetiine, a Miiiilar, though not the. 
same effect, will be produced in this 
conntiy, which has hi‘en ulreaily piudnced 
III some parts of Switzerland, whcie there 
aio clergy, who siihseiibe to the creed of 
Calvin, and pi each the doctiines of .So- 
eimi'i.” 1*. y 1. 

Tlio conclusion iicrpiaints ns with 
tiic cfiecls tlnit the tpicstioiis liave 
produced. 

" A- this piayer i> cuur'tided in so so¬ 
lemn a mannei, .is might mdiii'e your loiil- 
ships to uoiicluile, that hy the gianting of 
this pt.iyer, the whole hods of clergy in 
mv dioeese, as w-ell as eandidates fur holy 
oulers, would he k licvcd lium a giievoiis 
hiiiilen, I will i.iK Uy state to your loid- 
ships till- ainou it of the e\il, (if it be an 
evil,) ivliirh h.is heen liitiieito piodiiced by 
these questions. Dining the whole time 
that I have used these qiu stinns, tlic num¬ 
ber of peisuii*, who have been leiiisud oi- 
dinatioii in cuns<:i|aeiicu of their a'lswers 
to them, amounts to one. Tlie mimhei of 
curates, who have Imen leiiiseil a license 
ill consequence of iheir answeis to these 
questions, a'liomUs to uiin also. 'I'he iiiiin- 
lier of curates, w'ho have been refused a 
lieeiihO, because they refused to answer at 
all, amounts to tav ; namely, the intended 
curate of Ulatherwick, and a person who 
came into my diocese about the same time, 
for the purpose of hceoniing ciir.ite of 
Burton Latimer. But as the right of ex¬ 
amination, wliich these two persons con¬ 
tested, is now acknowledged hy the peti¬ 
tioner himself^ the refusal to license them 
can no longer be considered as a grievance. 
There, remaim then one curate, and one 

as2 
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candiiidte for onion. And this is the 
mighty grievance for which the house of 
|ord<< IS to be set in motion. 

“ It is true that these questions may, in 
one respect, havctcinird to the exclusion of 
more. They may have prevented applica¬ 
tions, as well for ordination, as for licen¬ 
ses; becanst* wlicrever an irregularity of 
doctrine, exists, these questions seldom 

to detect it. But herein lies their uti¬ 
lity ; a utility, which is proved by tlie 
very clamour, that has been raised against 
them. Fur thiuif;h they are disliked by 
the petitioner, and by others who think 
like himself, 1 can eonfidcntly assert, that 
they are approved by the great body of 
my clergy; approved, uiy lords, because 
they aie a cheek on fanaticism, fioin which 
the Ciiiueli, in this eomitry, has more to 
apprehend, than tioin any danger, that 
now best ts it. 

“ My lords, 1 will eotiebulc by advcit- 
ing to the two piintipal points, on which 
1 have shewn, that the fate of this petition 
must lest. I li.ive sliewn in the first place, 
that the prayer of it could not he granteii 
by your lordships, consistently with the 
coiiatitiition of the Established (/hiireh, 
whatever were the allegations on which it 
were founded. And I liave shewn in the 
second place, that even if the issii'; f»f it 
be put on the allegations, the allecrations, 
oil which the pr.iyei of the petiiiuii entncly 
depends, me entiiely desiitiiti: of truth.” 

r. 1?H. 

The effect of this manly stat'‘nu'iit 
was such as iiii^lil liiitiirally be e\. 
pected; only three peers asseiiteil to 
the motion iiinde bv Lord King, lor 
receiving Mr. Neville’s petition, and 
even tliey did not venture to divide 
the house upon the question. The 
Bishop’s iig^ht to examine has been 
unequivocally admitttd: and the 
mode of exaiiiiuatiun has been left, 
as the Canons of the Church wisely 
ordain, to the tliscrctioii of each in¬ 
dividual I’relatc. It is not neces¬ 
sary that difference of opinion 
should cease to exist respecting 
the exercise of that discretion in 
particular cases—nor do we believe 
that a temperate and respeutfcl ex¬ 
pression of such differences can ever 
prove injurious to the Church or to 
the Bench. But if every clergyman 
who may happen to dislike the de¬ 
cisions of his diocesan, were to pro¬ 
ceed* as Mr* Neville, and his curate 


Mr. Green have proceeded, the very 
appearance of episcopal jurisdiction 
in the Church of England would be 
taken away, and the clergy would 
be governed by orators, newspaper 
editors, and rev'ewors. Let us be 
thankful that the recent decision of 
the. House of Lords has at least de¬ 
layed the arrived of so gricx’uus a 
calamity; and let us hope that it 
will also tend to undeceive the mis¬ 
taken men who look forwant to such 
an event as a blessing rather than a 
curse. 

That such arc the sentiments of 
Mr. Neville we do not venture to 
aiiinn: but that they ought to be 
his seiitiiiients if ho has any regard 
to consistouey, is ns oerlniii, and as 
deinuiistiable as any fact of the 
kind can bo. Bishop Marsh has re¬ 
ferred in his .speech to Mr. Neville’s 
printed case; and wo .shall take the 
libel tv of making some remarks 
upon its nature and contents. It 
contains, under the title of “ Ofticial 
Correspoiidosiee*’ the letters which 
passed between Mr. Green, (the 
eiiTiite noniin.rted by Mr. Neville) 
and the !>ishop, and uLo the letters 
between Mr. Ivhwllle and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterhiiry. Extracts 
fioiii t]ie (.^.iiioiis signiticaiitlv ifa- 
Unm-d .are prefixed to the whole. 
Notes expl.innlnry, controversial, 
and criinin.itoiv, are appended with 
no sparing hand; an i tlie con- 
clitsiou consists of a coininent ex¬ 
tending to ten or a doxeii pages, in 
which Mr. Neville reenpitniates and 
enforce.'* ihe arguments of his curate, 
and contends that a Bishop has no 
right to examine a curate coming 
from another diocese, with the usual 
testimonials. This is lilr. Neville’s 
Case. It was never published; it 
was never advertised; it was never 
sold—But it was carried about in 
the pockets of pious Members of 
Parliament, and distributed as 
parte statements usually are. 

These steps were probably adopt¬ 
ed out of delicacy to the Bishop of 
Peterborough; but they also secured 
the following udvantageso^The ex« 
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istence of such a book was only 
known to the writers on one side of 
the question; the others Inid no op- 
porluiiity of beiii» convinced by its 
reasoning, or even of silting its 
various materials and separating the 
grain from the chaif. In our own 
ease at least, we can safely utiirm 
that the existence of such a docu¬ 
ment was never heard of until it was 
mentioned by the DUhop in the 
House of Lonb; and the cojty now 
on niir table came from one of those 
jiioiis pockets of which the cargoes 
are not often consigned to the (^liris- 
tiuii lleiiieiiibrancer. 

Blit to return to the contents of 
the paiJipliU't. On Mr. <»reeii’s 
epistles, we shall not dwell loii^, 
because wo jirctiime that they were 
written hy the advice aiui direction 
of his frien-ls; and llo-ir fale has 
convinced iiim, l.y Mi'.s titnr. tint 
neither he iior his ft lends aie iidal- 
Itblc. lint his cori’f spoiidence is 
des;rving of very serious blame. 
He was the first to introduee the 
phrase, standard of doctrine, and 
wbcii the Bishop quiitos these 
words, and proceeds t<i argue upon 
his application; Mr. (ireeii turns 
round, and sa^s, that Bisop Marsh 
admits that his <|iieslious are in¬ 
tended as a standard. Nothing can 
he more unfair tiiriii the whole argu¬ 
ment wliirh IS built upon this as- 
suinplion. Again, Mr. Oreen in his 
first letter, xery explicitly and iin- 
eqivocally refuses to he examined. 
No man who reads his epistle can 
doubt that this was his meaning: and 
he had been occupied nearly a fort¬ 
night ineoiiiing to the determination. 
Ill his second letter, however, he de¬ 
nies that he has formed or expressed 
such a resolution, and declares 
liimself resolved to answer (p. 28) 
** as soon as the authority by which 
such examination is required shall 
be made clear to his apprehension.” 
The Bishop, of course refers to the 
48th canon, of which the words arc 
so comprehensive, that no one need 
mistake their meaning, and the re¬ 
ply, in the same words as those al. 


ready cited, asserts that Mr. Green 
is, and ever has been most willing 
to be examined, as soon as the 
canon is clear to bis njiprtheiision. 
The words of this obscure law are. 

No citrate or minister siiaii he per¬ 
mitted to serve in any place without 
examination, &c. &c.” it seems 
to us, that the liishop might have 
assigned more reasons than one for 
refusing to license a curate with 
such a very limited apprehension.— 
But on this subject we should wish 
to touch lightly, as the apprehen¬ 
sion of Mr. Neville was as obtuse 
as that of Mr. Green; and the 
furiiier as well as the latter could 
not nnnnge to cotieeive that any 
person and any place w'ere words 
that .ipplied to a geiitienidii who 
came from Yoikshire, and went into 
N orl Im mptonshii e. 

It w.is during this season of cano- 
iiu>al lialliieiiiation that Mr. Neville 
adilressed two letters to the Primate, 
and his Grace replied in the follow¬ 
ing words. “ There can be no 
floubt that the right to examine a 
clergyman seeking admission to a 
cine wliethor beiioticiul or stipendi¬ 
ary, bvUmgs to the Bishop of the Dio¬ 
cese, in which such cuie is located. 
This right is so obvious, that 1 trust 
you have satistiod yourself respect¬ 
ing it long before this time; so that 
no iiiconveniciicc may have arisen 
from my delay in answering your let¬ 
ters.” The d.ite is August 7tli, 18*20, 
and the date is important—because 
it was six iiiontlis after this, viz. in the 
hegiiitiiiig of 1821, that the offi¬ 
cial eorrespoiidcnce was printed, in 
which Mr. Neville reasserts liis in¬ 
ability to coinpreheiid the meaning 
of the 4Rth canon. For lie tells us 
P. 45. that “ the question properly 
under consideration is simply whe- 
tlier the 48th cannon authorises 
a Bishop to re-examine before he 
license a curate in full orders under 
the circumstances detailed in the 
preceding pages.*’ And he endea- 
x'ours to establish the negative of 
this cautiously worded question by 
arguments of which the invalidity 
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is notv universally admitted, anil 
whieh we may ronseqnently save 
ourselves the troi:hlc ot' exposiiii;. 
But the eunihiel of i\Ir. Neville is 
of more, importance ihnn hix reason¬ 
ing, and wc recpiesl the reader’s at¬ 
tention to a short statement on this 
subject. 

Mr. Neville had appealed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury against 
the Bishop J)f Feterborousli’s inter¬ 
pretation of the 4«lh canon, au<l 
his Grace had icplie<l that the said 
interpretation was undoubtedly and 
obviously correct. Ami here we 
must do Mr. Green the justice to 
say, that he appears to have taken 
no farther part in the transaction. 
If there was any grievance in the 
business, he, rather than Mr. Neville 
was the snftcrer. But he did nut 
petition the House of Lonls, he did 
not print anil distribute otlieiai <‘or- 
respoiidence. Wc take it for grant¬ 
ed therefore that hi'* appreheiision 
was cleared by the Archbishop’s re¬ 
ply; and that although he had been 
licensed in the diocese of York, he 
perceivcfl that he was, nevertheless, 
a Curate or Minister of the Church. 
This discovery would convince him 
that he had no cause of coiiiidaiiit 
against the Bishop, and the cotivic- 
tion has been tacitly expressed by a 
prudent aiitl respectful sdence. Not 
so his Rector that should have been. 
Mr. Neville treats his Metropolitan 
with as tittle ceremony as his Ordi. 
nary, and sits down to write a case 
with the simple purpose of pioviiig 
that a right- w’hich had been pro- 
iionnced undouhteil and obvious by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, did 
not in fact exist. This case was 
ready for distribution when Parlia¬ 
ment conmieuced its sittings, and 
was intended to convince the noble 
members of the House uf T.>ords 
that the Archbishop and Bishop had 
misinterpreted the canon, ana that 
Curates coming from another dio¬ 
cese could not legally be examined. 
Yet when Mr. Neville after con¬ 
siderable delay presents his petition 
to ilie hoHse» he admits the very 


CAutt. 

point which he bad denied with so 
much earnestness, and saxs that the 
right of exaniinatiuii “ is not intend¬ 
ed to he denied,” and that he only 
objects to the nature of Bishop 
Marsh’s peculiar inode.*’ Speech. 
¥• 7. 

With respect to the cause of this 
sudden attack,' the uninitiated and 
unenlightened can only guess: but we 
venture to suggest the following so¬ 
lution of the riddle. The " OiKcial 
(’orrespoiidence,” iiuviiig been print¬ 
ed, and dicusseil in evaiigelico- 
poliiical circles, it fell into the hands 
of some individual, who hud a 
quicker apprehension than Mr. 
Green, and who consequently per¬ 
ceived tiiat it would he impossible 
to upset the plain uorda uf the 
canons, and the unvaried iiiterpre.- 
tutioii of the ecclesiastical lawyers, 
by the reiineuienlsintroduced by Mr. 
Neville. Tliiit geiitleiuan, therefore, 
was persuaded to admit the light of 
exnininaliou ; and confine himself to 
roiiiplaiiiing of the nature of the 
Bishop of Peterborough's mode. 
But he foisgiil that his Corres- 
poiideiicc,” w'us ahxsady in circiila- 
tioii; and that the xeal of pious 
friends might induce them to perse¬ 
vere ill the distribution of it. This 
event, .as we shoiihi have expectetl, 
did actually occur, and Mr. Neville 
the pamphleteer, and Mi. Neville, 
the petitioner, appeariul at the bar 
of tiic House of Lords, iii direct 
opposition to each other. To com¬ 
pose the feud was the tusk allotted to 
Lord King; and his lordship also 
iiiulertook tlie i>tiice of marshalling 
the couibiiied troops and leading 
them ttt the charge. The gallantry 
which he displayed cannot be too 
much coiumcnded. But what are 
wc to say of his fitness fur his high 
po<>t, or of the discretion of the 
persons by whom he was selected 
and appointed to it, when we hear 
that he confounded the Questions 
jiroposed to Curates with the ordi¬ 
nary Visitation Questions exhibited 
loChurchwardens, and pronounced a 
solemn lecture upon the improprifty 
5 
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of a practice which has prevailed 
for centuries in every diocese, and 
given offence to no one I {Speech 
p. 81.) llis Lordship's evalted 
rank inay be a very suilicieiit ex¬ 
cuse for his igiioraiice of the hum¬ 
ble duties of Churchwardens and 
Sidesuieij; but he ought to liuvu 
contrived to keep his* igiioratice out 
of sight, while he was engaged in 
putting a new interpretation upon 
ecclesiastical laws, and presuming to 
controvert the decihious of a Sutton 
and a Marsh. 

It was under (he sanction of this 
profound inasLer of civil and cano¬ 
nical ,)uris|>rudeuce, that Mr. Ne¬ 
ville approached the house of Lords, 
and becauie guilty of as gross a 
breach of ecclesiastical subordiiitl- 
tion as has been witnessed since the 
restoration of Jvnig Charles. It is 
])ossihie, and we. aie ready to be. 
lieve liinl this \^us not in') inlentioii. 
He. may have been the dupe of art¬ 
ful and factious men; or, like Mr. 
Green, he may be unprovi'b d witli 
canonical appiohonsion. Hut ac- 
(juilting him of any improper mo¬ 
tive or design, we hesitate not to 
pronounce his conduct iinecelesias- 
lical ami uiihecomiiig. Hisorurinal 
opposition to his Bisho)> rested upon 
iiisutticicnt grounds, hut if he luul 
been persuaded to stop there, he 
might have been easily forgiven, 
llis disregard of the Archbishop’s 
opinion was a more aggravated of¬ 
fence, and we trust that it will not 
be repeated. Hut wlum from defer¬ 
ence to unknown and irresponsible 
advisers he changed those sentiments 
which he hud lefused to surrender 
to the Archbishop, and admitted the 
Bishop's right to examine, his per¬ 
severance in a coiitplaint of which 
the foundation was thus removed, 
which no peer, excepting Lord 
King, was found willing to advo¬ 
cate, and which every body knew 
that the House of Lords would nei¬ 
ther redress n.or entertain, this con¬ 
duct was foolish oi' factious in the 
extreme. 

In abort, if wc were to sum up 


the whole transaction in one sen. 
tence, we should call it an attempt 
to silence Bishop Marsh by cla- 
nioiir. 'ihere was clamour about 
the constitution ; there was clamour 
about a test; there was clamour 
about innovations; and in order that 
the panic might not be confined 
to file (.llergy, then* was clamour 
about the intrresis of lay patrons^ 
and of the. crown itself, and this 
disgraceful appeal to the sr>lfis)iuess 
of the judges w'ajs inserted both in 
the eorrespondence, (P. »;!, note) 
and ill the petition. Bishop Marsh 
noticed this attempt to intluenre the 
decision of the House of Lords in 
the s|>eeclj that he delivered on the 
uccdsioii, but out of ticlicacy to the 
petitioner he has omitted to print 
these remarks. It into be hoped that 
his example will not be altogether 
thrown away. And then we shall not 
witness a repetition of those scenes 
which have recently disgraced the 
Cliiirch. We are confident that we 
speak the sentiinents of niiicty-niue 
clergymen in a hundred when wc say, 
that they are safe, and know them¬ 
selves to be safe under the govern¬ 
ment of their Bishops and Archbish¬ 
ops, and have no desire to make 
that appeal fo flic mob of news¬ 
paper politicians, which is tiie real, 
and the only effect of a petition to 
Parlianiciit. If such petitions were 
entertained, the necessary conse¬ 
quence would be that the committees 
for religion which overtiinicil the 
Church in 1(i4(), would again be 
appointed, and might again triumph 
for a season. But many years 
must elapse before Parliament can 
be so far ratlicali/ed O') to treat pe¬ 
titions against Bishops in any other 
way than they have treated the re¬ 
cent petitions against Bishop Pel¬ 
ham and Bisho[) Marsh. The Peers 
who present such documents are 
well assured, that they will be re¬ 
jected: and wc are confident that 
they would not meddle with them 
upon any other supposition. Certain 
speeches are to be delivered and 
to be dniy reported ; the party scrib- 
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bleni for tlie newspapers are to sub* 
join ** note and commentand 
all the dissenters in the country 
chuckle or sneer. Is this a system 
which a Clergyman ought to encou¬ 
rage? We will put a much stronger 
case than tliat which can be urged 
in defence of Mr. Neville : we w'ill 
suppose a Clergyman sincerely and 
unalterably convinced that his Dio¬ 
cesan and Primate are in error; we 
will suppose him encouraged and 
supported by several distinguished 
senators, who are accustomed (otakc 
a part iu ecclesiastical ailairs; we 
will suppose that the point in dis¬ 
pute has never before been discus¬ 
sed, and t|iat law-books and term- 
reports are silent upon the subject; 
and even tiien wc have no doubt 
tliat a pious, reasonable and or¬ 
thodox Minister ought to submit in 
silence to the decision of the Bishops. 
Mr. Neville caiinul plead any one 
of these excuses. The law-books 
are full aud express in favour of the 
right of examination. The Peers, 
who have read the canons, would 
not take charge of his petition. 
The Prelates against whom lie ap¬ 
pealed, are distiiiguislied for their 
accuracy, and the petition admitted 
the proposition which the pamphlet 
had been written to rcfide. With 
the sentiments and character of 
Mr. Neville we are altogether un¬ 
acquainted * .we never heard his 
name until he started this contro¬ 
versy; ami even now we have not 
heard or read one single word re¬ 
specting him, cxpeptiiig what we 
gather from his own distributed 
pamphlet, and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough's published speech. We 
request, therefore, to be distinctly 
understood us speaking of this trans¬ 
action alone ; and iu this transaction 
we distinctly say, that he has not 
acted a becoming or a consistent 
part. If he were imitated by his 
brethren, or supported by the Le¬ 
gislature, the Church of England 
would forfeit her Apostolic charac¬ 
ter : she would soon cease to enjoy 
a government by Bishops. 


tAuo. 

Jn Affectionate Addreas to those 
Dissenters from the Communion 
of the Church of England, who 
agree with her in the leading 
Doctrines of Christianity. With 
a Postscript to the Rev. Samuel 
Newton, occasioned by his Letter 
to the Author, entitled “ The 
Dissenters 'Apology^' 6fe. By 
Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. A.S. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the. 
Less, London, pp. 2H. Kiving- 
tons. 1820. 

The Dissenter's Apology, in a I^et- 
ier to the Rtr. Samuel fVix, con¬ 
taining some Reasons why the or¬ 
thodox Dissenters feel obliged in 
Conscience, not to comply with his 
^ Affectionate Address, intended to 
induce them to conjorm to the 
Church of England. By Samuel 
Newton, pp. 24. Luugman and 
Co. 1820. 

If the pamphlets on which we are 
now to comincnt are compared with 
former works upon the same ques¬ 
tion, it is possible that neither would 
be coiisiderctl of much importance; 
but if they are contrasted, as they 
ought to be, with each other, they 
have no ordinary claim to the atten¬ 
tion of the public: for they may be 
regarded as short and popular state¬ 
ments of the grounds iipuii which 
the Church complains of the 15 Ts- 
senters, and the Dissenters justify 
their revolt from the Church. The 
substance of both might, without 
impropriety, be delivered in the 
shape of sermons to any common 
congregation; and nothing better 
could be desired by the cleigy and 
their supporters, than that both 
should be heard and weighed by 
every congregation which hesitates 
upon the subject of communion with 
the Church. 

The “ Address” of Mr. Wix is a 
very temperate and jiidicious appeal 
to those Dissenters whom it is now 
the fashion to d^ignate as orthodox. 
And he sets before them the Church’s 
claims, and the evil consequences 
of neglecting those clsdms, in a 
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perspicuous aud convincing manner. 
We understand that he has produced 
.n very considerable effect, and that 
Mr.Newton has consequently stepped 
forward with an answer, which is 
intended to confirm many wavering 
disciples, and to bring back some 
others who have forsaken their an¬ 
cient teachers, and listened, not with¬ 
out improvement, to the lessons of 
Mr. Wix. Both the writers, there- 
fore, arc to be considered as prac¬ 
tical men, bent upon the accom¬ 
plishment of ail important tusk, and 
discharging it With unpretending, 
but indisputable skill. And the 
proper result of the whole, is an 
insight into the merits of the con¬ 
troversy, when reduced, as in the 
present case, to the level of the 
common people. 

Mr. Wix’s principal arguments 
may be reduced into three heads— 
the apostolical and scriptural origin 
of our episcopal Church; the sulfi- 
cieiicy, not to say the excclleucc, 
of our Liturgy; and the calamities 
wliich are unavoidably attendant 
upon scliisiu, especially the encou¬ 
ragement which Protestant non¬ 
conformity in this country has af¬ 
forded, and still affords, to IJiiita- 
rianism. This chain of reasoning is 
evidently as conclusive as it is sim¬ 
ple. The Scriptures ordained our 
pFesentform of Church goveriiinent; 
the Apostles and their successors 
practised it; it is found amply 
sufficient for the purposes of Chris¬ 
tian edificatiou; and the effects of 
neglecting it have been heresy, lati- 
tudinarianisin, and unbelief. There 
is a positive institution; and that 
institution upon trial provgs bene¬ 
ficial, and every deflection from it 
plunges us deeper* and deeper into 
confusion. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, tliat Mr. Wix is fully jus¬ 
tified in employing tlie stroug lan¬ 
guage witlt which he closes his Ad¬ 
dress ; nor can it be denied that the 
Dissenters ar^ bound either to inva¬ 
lidate hiB premises, or to mlmit his 
conclusion. 

&2>lBMBil4MU£|t, No. 32. 


. ** And DOW, I again ask, da you, my 
CSiiristian fiiei^s, think younelvaajnttiAed 
iu dissenting from the Estabtasbed Cliurtdi, 
unless yon are iirepaied to prove tint alie 
holds not tile tratli as it is in Christ Jasha, 
aud that tliercfore salvation is not to be 
had in her commanion? Incalculable are 
the evils of a schismatic spirit, as it has . 
prevailed among the dilFereiit classes of 
dissenters, ft has not only iiiseibibly opf- 
rated to a general violation of tlic a|>oslo- 
liral precept of snimiission to tiiose who 
have the rnie over them ; but it lias led to 
tlmt iiiHnile variety of opinion in reli^ons 
inalters, that has tended to cootirm the 
Koinaiii^t in his delusions, ft has been 
obstructive to the cunveraioii of the Jew, 
and has been of fatal operation against the 
efforts of missionaries to promote the 
kingdom of Christ in foreign conntries. 
Observing the heats and animosilies with 
which opposite opinions, all of wiricii can¬ 
not be ri|^t, have been pnraiied, the poor 
Heathen has been pnszled to know on 
which side truth lay: he has, therefore, 
continued in Ins idolatry, and in all the 
wirtelied follies of tiiosc who have ad- 
diessed their worsliip to viic llNitNovrM 
(loo*. 

“ I will conclude by earnestly exhorting 
all yon, who profess yourselves to be or¬ 
thodox dissenters, to coinider very seriously 
the tendency of your not being in commii- 
nion with yoiir national Cliiirch, against 
which yon can urge no solid objections, as 
tile Church of England did against the 
Church of Rome, when she reformed her¬ 
self from the errors of that comipted 
branch of the Cliristian Chnrcli. 1 do most 
cordially admit Uiat yen mean well; but 
you seem to he unaware of the mischief 
which t!ie example of your dissent is operat¬ 
ing over the Cliiistian world, in alienating 
many from that foim of sound words which 
was once delivered to the saints, and, con- 
seqneutly, in iiyaring tiiat pure morality 
which flows from a pure faith, and is a 
blessing in every relation, and in every 
condition of life. Should it even be 
granti'd, tiiat some things might, as yon 
think, be on a better footing than tliey are 
in the coiiKtitntiou of the Estabiislieil 
Ciinrch, or in the language in which she 
professes iter belief, yon roust still admit 
that her object ja the advancement of all 
that is tnily scriptural. Where do you 
find more spiritual notions inculcated of 
God i Where is yoiir duty to God, yonr 
neighbour, or yourselves, belter taiighr 
than in the Clinrch Catediism i Where are 

* Acts xvii. 
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man cnaracter, more powerfniiy recom* 
mended? Where is tiie dt<chnrge nioic 
solemnly enforced of every obligation that 
can ccmtribiite to the present peace of in> 
dividnals and society, or can renilc* ns 
meet to become partakers of tiie salvation 
of Christ? Or where arc those blessed 
principles of charity, inculcated in the 
Oospd, more amply displayed than in the 
Church of England, as the piinciplrs which 
matt be imbilmd in this otir state of pro* 
bation, to render ns fitting to be employed 
hereafter, in continually adoring and thank- 
iog to^therf the Author of oiir joy aud onr 
salvation? Should we not, then, now 
worship God in the unity of the spiirt, and 
in the bond of peace? Should we not be 
careful thus humbly to encourage a hope, 
so far as is pleasing to the Almighty, that, 
when this life shall have closed upon us, we 
may, at the general resurrection, meet again 
as those who have loved each other upon 
earth, and been nnitetl in the most sacred 
bonds of religions fnenddiip ? Does it not 
become yon, does it not become ns all, to 
remember calmly, and in the spirit of 
meekness, that wliatcver is Imnian, must, 
■inoog persons of various tempers and 
powers of comprelicnsion, be viewed in 
various li^ts ; and that it will be thonfdit 
that some particular might have been bet¬ 
ter contrived, or some doctrine better 
stated? Bat, if such be thought an argu¬ 
ment for separation, where sliall separation 
stop? Consider then tlie whole. Take a 
dispassionate view of every part of the 
great scheme of the Chnrcli, both in her 
constitution, and in her doctrin«; then, 
balance the certain mischiefs of a spirit of 
dissent, operating, accortliiig to the differ¬ 
ence of men’s opinions, a variety of (loe- 
trinff against the positive good of that 
meekness, of that docility of temper, of 
that teaclisblenesB of disposition, of that 
geiierons deference to constituted autho¬ 
rities, all which adorn the disciple of Jesus 
Christ and further his kingdom, more 
than “ doting about questions and strifes 
of iBords, whereof cometh envy, strife^ 
rittliagSt evil surmisings* (1 Tun. vi. 4.) 

<< Consider, with all'the pungency of 
regret that becomes yon as the disciples 
of Jcsiu Christ! yes, 1 would, in tlie full 
power of argnment^ but with ail ^!e meek¬ 
ness bf persnati'OD, nrge yon to consider 
most serionsly^ the alarming spread of the 
Seeialan and llAitarian prejadiccs against 
the'* comfortable doctrine of atoneinent, 
BO less comfortable assnraaee of 
^gijpe grace, to assist the weakness of tnir 
nature* Then consider the firm 


too, the* follies, the novelties, the delu¬ 
sions, of the Romish creed; and, then, 
bear in mind, the courageous resistance, 
the resolute protestations of the Clinrcli 
of England, against those follies, those 
novelties, and those wretched- delnsions, 
vrliieh protestations the early Reformers 
nobly sealed with?-their bfood! Reflect, 
then, on the other hand, how the Unita- 
rhui, the Sociniaii, how every opposer of 
Cliristrin doctrine and order, urges bis 
apology in your dissent^ the example of 
which, as has been observed, encourages 
the dissent of those who most widely, most 
fiitaliy, differ from you." — AffecHorutte 
Addressf p. 13. 

We now turn to the A|>ology of 
Mr. Samuel Newton; and though 
v/fi think that be miglit have adhered 
more strictly to the example of tor- 
bearance set by Mr. Wix, we are 
still ready to do justice to Itis gene¬ 
ral moderation, and to rejoice that 
-the ** orthodox Dissenters” have not 
descended to that ribaldry which 
this controversy has called forth 
from a Sociiiiaii pamphleteer who*is 
too contemptible to he noticed. But, 
apropos^ to Socinians, there ^is au 
omission in Mr. Newton's Answer, 
at which the reader will be sur¬ 
prised. He docs not say a single 
syllable respecting tbe ravages which 
Unitarianism has made in the Pres¬ 
byterian fold,'and thus suOers a full 
half of the Address to puss mb «- 
lentio. Whctlicr the subject was 
overlooked as uniinporlant and tii- 
lling, or whether it really slipjied 
Mr. Newton’s memory, or whether 
he knows, as is probable, far more 
about the business than has ever 
reached the ears of Mr. Wix or*his 
critics,'the omission is at all events 
to be lamented...The following pas¬ 
sage may be regarded as the open¬ 
ing of Mr. Newton’s case. 

1 write for myivlf, though I believe a 
great part of that clam ofDimentem, with 
a view to which I write, agive with me in 
opinion. We are sensible that onr iieigh- 
bonrs are not disposed td think well of us, 
bCeauso of our dissent; we foel like oUier 
men the effects of disesteem and reproach) 
vre are not tfli^osed needlossly to qjtpose 
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onradves to tlie occusation of briag stSaio- 
Biktica ;''we are losing by our di»eat, the 
chance we might have of tho enioluments 
ami respectability of your CImri'h ; we 
arc liable to many extra expenses for snp> 
porting oor worship ; and if we be in thrsc 
circumstances, under the inllurnce of falie 
principles, and acting from a sclii<>matical 
and rontentions spirit, it must be admitted 
that both our lolly and onr sin are gn'at. 
W» are eoinmitting transgreasiou, and we 
are receiving reproarli. lint, indeed, Sir, 
dissent is matter of couseience with us, 
and if I cannot pei'snade yon that we arc 
riglit, I hope to convince you th.it we are 
not wilfidly and ohstiiiatcly wrong.” JJis^ 
senter’s Apology, p. 4. 

We ure anxious to come ns spec* 
dily as possible to Mr. Newton’s 
main argiimenis; but the introduc¬ 
tion requires a few brief remarkg. 
If it means any tiling to the purpose, 
we suppose it means this; that Dis¬ 
senters forego many tenipoial ad¬ 
vantages, and are therefore entitled 
to predit'for the purity of their mo¬ 
tives. W^here there is a Jide 
surrender of temporal ailvantuges, 
without reference to ambitious de¬ 
sires, or factious self-will; where, 
as in the case of the primitive and 
the rcforinatioii martyrs, every 
earthly thing is surrendered for a 
cause in which no earthly thing can 
be obtained, great respect ouglit to 
be paid to the motives from which 
such conduct proceeds. But what 
does Mr. Newton surrender for con¬ 
science s.akr ? “ Their neighbours 

are not disposed to think well of 
them because of their dissent;*’ 
'* they are losing their chance of the 
emoluments and respectability of 
the Churchand ** they have to de¬ 
fray the extra expcnces of their pe¬ 
culiar worship.” Now Mr. Wix has 
not questioned, but admitted, ad¬ 
mitted we should sa^ somewhat too 
broadly and incautiously, the purity 
of the Dissenters* motives. And it 
would have 'been more prudent in 
Mr. NeWton ttf accept the adiqis- 
sion, and toy no more about the 
matter, than .to offer disputable 
proofs of an undisputed fact. The 
ueighbeurs by whom Mr. N. is db- 
csteemed and reproached, are, of 


course, in communion with..the' 
Church. And does not this very 
circumstance make him more ea^- 
teetned and admired out of - the 
Chuich? Dissenters, if we believe 
tbeinscivcs, arc not a small nor an 
iincunnected body. They love those 
who love ilierii; uiid a decided and 
successful opposition to the Church 
is neither the road to disgrace nor 
to obscurity. Wimt is lost therefore 
in one qu.arlcr, is more than supplied 
in aiioihur; ami if Mr. Wix's admis¬ 
sions are rejected, and we come to 
argue tho matter with strictness, it 
will be fuiiiid that the petty coiisc- 
qiieuce, and the party-triunqihs of 
sccturiuiusiii more than counterba¬ 
lance the reproaches of orthodoxy- 
This is cspeei.tlly the case among 
dissenting teuclieis; a vast propor¬ 
tion of whom arc, beyond all doubt, 
men of much greater importance and 
influence than a continuance io 
Church communion would ever have 
made them. And as to their chance 
of obtaining the emoluments and 
respectability of the Church, this 
we consider os a high though an in¬ 
direct compliment to the Establish¬ 
ment. For as the dissenting teachers 
would never, of course, have con¬ 
sented to rise by the ladder of pa¬ 
tronage or power, they could only 
have been preferred for their merits. 
And if meritorious clergymen have 
so good a chance of emoluments, as 
to moke the sacrifice of that chance 
for conscience-sake highly meritori¬ 
ous, then the Church is not so com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the Crown 
as Mr. Newton would have us be¬ 
lieve. He cannot escape from thig 
dilemma. Either he and his^ bre¬ 
thren lose nothing, or success in tho 
Church of England is open to hum¬ 
ble merit. The third species of 
martyrdom now suffered by Dia. 
septers, is, contril^ting to the ex- 
pence of their separate worship; and 
as the last grievance was peculiarly 
clerical, thb is peculiarly laic. For 
surely it can be no haraship upon 
the teacher to be paid by subscrip¬ 
tions instead of tithes. The latler 
3 R 2 
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he ought in consiiteiicy to de> 
nounce as popish and anti-chris- 
tian; the former bind the minister 
(somewhat too tightly perhaps) to 
his #ock) and furnish no con. 
tetnptible provision for those per- 
•aon's to whom thcj^ arc given. The 
^ymen therefore alone are entitled 
to that praise which is bestowed 
upon such as prove their lunccrity 
by opening their purses; and this 
praise, if it be meted out im¬ 
partially, must not he confined to 
diem; but tiiey must share it with 
all the votaries of fashion and folly, 
with all the dupes of political kna¬ 
very, and political fanatacism, with 
the subscribers to Cobbett and 
Hunt and Hone and Carlile, every 
one of whom has proved his since¬ 
rity by parting with his money.— 
The dissenter, generally speaking, 
has been bom and bred in dissent, 
and prefers paying the expences of 
his non conrormity, to renouncing 
H. This is the true state of the 
case—and though it certainly does 
not prove that the disseiiters are in 
the wrong, it faib to prove that they 
are in the right. Mr. Newton how¬ 
ever is entitled to praise, for enu- 
meratiag these grievances only, and 
for observing a profound silence 
upon the Test Acts, and Turnpike 
Acts of Mr. Wilkes. 

Wc proceed to those parts of the 
Apology which constitute the an¬ 
swer to Mr. Wix. On the subject 
of Episcopacy, Mr. Newton admits 
thOt there were bishops in the apos> 
tofieal times, but denies that they 
were of the same sort aa our Eng- 
IMi prelates. If you suppose us," 

he says, ** to be enemies to Episco- 
pM^, you have entirely mistaken 
our sentiments. None of us have 
any objection to such bishops as 
are spoken of in the Epistles to Ti¬ 
mothy and Titus^ or as wefe found 
in the Churches of Ephesus and 
iMtilippi. The only lamentation 
iShMingst us vdio are overseers of 
'QUteiaa chuKhes among the dh- 
;ii^ten is, that wC are not. more 
'^iMUforaied to the divine rule.'* This 


statement is followed by an extract 
from Mosheim, which we reprint, 
because it contains, in fact, the only 
argument adduced by Mr. Newton 
in opposition to* Episcopal govern, 
ment. 

It ia certtin, however, timt it would be 
tormiaga very erroneona judgineut, were 
we to eatiuiate the power, tlie revenue, 
the privilegtis, and rights of the first Bi- 
shops, fiom the nink.afflaenee, and antlio- 
rity attached to the Episcopal character in 
the present day. A primitive Bishop was, 
as it should seem, none other than the chief 
or priocipsl Minister of an individual 
Church, which, at the period of which we 
are speaking, was seldom so numerons, 
but that it could be assembled under one 
roof. He taught the people, administered 
what are termed the aaerainents, and sup- 
phed the ailing and the indigent with com¬ 
fort and relief, ^th regard to the per¬ 
formance of such'duties as it was impos¬ 
sible for him 'to fulfil or to attend to in 
person, he availed hiuuelf of the asdstance 
of the Presbyters. Associating, likewise, 
these Presbyters with him in council, he 
inquired into and determined any dispntes 
or differences that might subsist amongst 
the members of his flock, and also looked 
round and consulted with tbem as to any 
measures which the welfare and prosperity ' 
of tlie Church seemed to require. What¬ 
ever arrangements might be deemed eli¬ 
gible, were proposed by tiim to the people 
for their adoption in a general assembly. 
In fine, a primitive Bidiop could neitiier 
determine nor enact any thing of himself, 
bnt was bound to conform to and cany 
into efiect vrimtever might be icsolved on 
by the Presbyters and tlie people. The 
^iscopal dignity would not be mneb co¬ 
veted, 1 ratiier think, on such terms, by 
many of those who, under the pvesentstate 
nf things, intesMt themselves vaiy waimly 
on beimlf of Bishops and their authority,.— 
Of tlie emolnments attached to tlua office, 
which, it may be observed, was one of no 
small labonr and peril, 1 d^m it aDneces- 
aary for me tossy my thing: forthattliey 
aanft have been extremedy suiail, cannot 
Imi(|w obvionstoevny om wbosliallcon¬ 
sider that no Cimrrh bad, in ttuse days 
any other reveone than whnt aruse fimn 
the vohintaiy offerings, or ohJatlunt m 
they were termed, of the people, by fiw 
the greutet part w 'whom were penoos of 
veiy mndevate ur siteader means} and Aat 
mtof tbamoflhriii|s» to aOCtion to the 
BisbiqsK pnvMeivsniltobenMMfefiif .the 
•Presly tots, the Da nie m, and thawdifltnt 
brethren,’*—•DtnentorV .A|io&igyyp.T« 
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This passage is to be found in 
Mosbeinrs Commentaries on the 
affain of Christians before the time 
of Constantine the Great, and Mr. 
Newton seems to imagine that it is 
decisive of the controversy. But he 
forgets that Mosheim was writing 
in defence of an unepiscopal Church 
government, and therefore cannot 
be considered an impartial judge 
upon the question. Both he and 
Mr. Newton we evidently aware 
that tlieir own Church government 
is not sciiptural, and a feeble at¬ 
tempt to carry the war into their 
adversaries' quarters, by retorting 
the charge upon us, is their only 
method of eluding a difficulty which 
it is impossible to overcome. They 
cannot deny that Timothy and 'Pi- 
tus were bishops; not merely over¬ 
seers of one flock, as Mr. Newton 
may be, but superintendants and 
rufers of many flocks. And when 
we ask the dissenters where are their 
superintendants and overseers, they 
answer, iti is true, we have not got 
any; and it would be more scriptu¬ 
ral if we had, but your English bi¬ 
shops are not the same as Timothy 
and Titus, they are richer, they are 
more powerful, and they have a 
wider rule. We shall betake our¬ 
selves seriously to the explanation 
of these and similar ‘difficulties, as 
soon as we have hea^l why Mr. 
Newton does not make tents in imi. 
tation of St. Paul. But for the 
present, it will suffice to observe, 
that according to Mr. Newton's 
own shewing, the Church adheres 
in form to the discipline of the 
Apostles: bnt diffefs from it in 
manner siiid degree, while, tlie dis¬ 
senters have thought proper to 
choose a new iofm of tlieir own. 
The first flierelbie ia a partial, the 
second a total deviation; and yet 
tile aecond is better than the first I 
Mr. Newton next adverts to those 
portions of the Addr^, which im¬ 
ply that dimeating teacltera **in- 
tftide themselves into offices which 
they have no right to anstain: and 
having deased that the Cbttrch of 



England can establish the regiilar 
succession of her bishops, he prOfu' 
ceeds in the following words.. 

** A nd as for the perpetual and anbrsIwB 
sncceasion of the Mioisteis of the Clinrds 
of England ftom the Apostles, we neUber 
admit the purpose for which you insist, 
upon it, or the fhet that snelt a succession 
exists. As to the purpose for whldt yon 
introduce it, it is evidently to show fllat 
oiir Ministers are not lawfully appourted, 
that the wisest or best of them are spirit 
tiul intruders, and that you, the Ministers 
of tlie Olinrch of England, are, and alone 
can be, safe and lawfot guides. Thus an 
Owen, a Doddridge, and a Watts, tau^t 
without proper authority; and tbna the re> 
formed Churches abroad, and the Lutheran 
Churches, and the Church of Scotland, 
wre under teachers who have no lawful an- 
thority for what they do. The man most 
apostolical in spirit, if he teach the Gospel 
without the imposition of the hands of the 
Bishop of the Churcli of England, b acting 
irregularly and onlawfnlly. While on the 
otlier hand the most vain and coneeited ig¬ 
noramus who has been epbcopally or¬ 
dained, u entitled to preach tiie woid and 
administer the Sacraments, and to call 
away the hearers of siicli an apostolical 
man. Can yon wonder, Sir. that we do 
not believe these tilings, and that yonr ad- 
drCM will prove powerless, and entirely in¬ 
sufficient to pennade us, since it rasta 
upon sucharguments?''—/iuMmtsr’# Ajio- 

The unbecoming language of this 
passage is pointed out by Mr. Wix, 
in the' Appendix that accompanies 
his second edition; but we shall 
content ourselves with exposing the 
complete inefficacy of the argument 
which is so decently and tastefully 
clad. Mr. Newton’s position is this. 
We are to judge of the lawfulness 
of. the call by the fruits of the mi¬ 
nistry. That is to say, if amanshsll 
prove eminent and successful in his 
profession, he has a better right to 
exercise it than any one else. 
•ording to which tiieoiy a great ty¬ 
rant, a great general, an^ a great 
demagogue, are legally conmussuMi- 
ed to plunder and mil. Oliver Qropi* 
well Buonaparte wef^' U^nl 
destroyers of their fellow crimtmfs, 
' white tile most vun aiutconcc^q Ijg- 
nolMlMus 61 AA end%ii who toi^^ 
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ia obedience'to his king and coun- 
tiy^ {deserved to have iweii hung inr 
chaiiie itor mairder. . The dissenters 
are whigs; and therefore in civil 
nwtters they contend that unless the 
aothority be Ic^b the acts which 
emanate from,jt must be illegal. 
And tliey have always taught that a 
vain and conceited parish constable, 
appointed according to law, an<t 
conducting himself lawfully, is a 
more respectable personage tlian an 
arbitrary king. It is necessary there¬ 
fore, that civil officers should have 
a visible call ; and it is plain that 
the rule ought also to be applied to 
ecclesiastics. And unless it can be 
shewn that St. Paul chose himself, 
or was chosen by the Gentiles 
whose Apostle he was, unless it can 
%be shewn that Timothy and Titus 
were in like manner self-ap))ointcd 
or elected by universal suffrage and 
ballot, we may defy Mr. Newton to 
prove that he has any belter com¬ 
mission to preach, than a despot or 
a rebel has to govern. He may ex¬ 
cel in preaching as the despot excels 
in govemin|;, and the rebel in re¬ 
belling and in fighting; but it is ab- 
surd to contend, that any of. the 
three can really stand the test of a 
trial by their fruits. For the real 
fruits of rebellion are anarchy; and 
of despotism, slavery; and of schism, 
strifes, and heresies and envyings. 
And the latter fruits have been pro¬ 
duced by the non-conformity of 
Baxter, Doddridge, and Watts, in 
spite of all their piety, talents, and 
laming. This therefore is the sum 
total 0f Mr. Newton's Answer to the 
Address. We need not he episco- 
paliaDS, because your bishops are 
richtfr than Timotliy and Titus; 
and We may preach without a coro- 
mispion, because several of our 
preachers have been eminent men. 
A more lame and impotent ci^clu- 
sion cannot well be conceived, and 
if Mr. Newton’s flock ate satisfied 
wW it, they are very tractable men.. 

;|lpt having refuted Mr. WU, he 
pr^ie^^s ^o state his own view of 
% noQtroversy between the Chur^. 


and the Separatists; and he eem- 
tonds that the latter, who hre anx¬ 
ious to preserve unity auipiig -thc 
servants of a common master, are 
compelled to dissent fur the tbllow- 
ing causes. 

The CluireU cannot excommuni¬ 
cate except by a suit in the Ecclesi¬ 
astical courts. , 

The Church imposes things as 
necessary for her communion, which 
the great head of the Church has not 
coinmaudcd. ' 

The Cliurcli does not allow the 
people to chouse their own minis¬ 
ters. 

The Church is in alliance \yith the 
State, and acknowledges the chief 
magistrate to be her supreme head 
upon earth. 

The Church requires her ministers 
to subscribe according to the provi¬ 
sions of the Act of Uniformity, anil 
thereby to express their assent to 
the baptismal and burial services. 

For these five reasons Mr. New¬ 
ton is conscientiously compelled to 
separate himself from the Esta¬ 
blished Church; and ivc shall take 
the liberty of calling his atteutiun to 
some remarks upon each of the hve. 

If profane persons arc admitted 
to receive the Lord's Supper for 
civil and profane purposes," p. 14, 
it b because the laws of the Church 
are not enforced. For the canoua 
require that such persons should be 
presented to the Ordinary, that they 
may be dealt with according to law ; 
and if dissenters would continue in¬ 
communion with the Church, and 
discharge the duties of Churchwar¬ 
dens conscientiously and, strictly, 
they might remedy the evil of which 
Mr. Newton complains. And, 
moreover, we are confident that one 
half of the. profanation that really 
exbta at the altar lies at the cloor of 
the non conformist, and not of the 
Churchman: and we heartily wish 
that the former conld. be prevented 
from, receiving the Lord's 3n|^r 
againii Alt eonseUnee^ in.the Church, 
as a key to empbiineat and power. • 

Upon the aubjoot of rites and 
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cereMoiiieii, and vestments, and sub* 
scriptioii, we shall merely say, that 
unless ]!^r. Newton thinks that a 
surplice is worse than a Socinian, 
uiid that it is better to deny our 
Lord’s divinity than to kneel at his 
table, he ought not to reproach the 
Church fur being in possession of 
those safeguards, of %k>dch the want 
is so severely felt in his own commu¬ 
nion. Tliere never was a body of 
professing Christians more free from 
miti-trinitHrian heresy than the 
Church of England is at present; 
niul for this freedom she is indebted 
to her articles and creeds. 'ITiere 
never was a body of professing 
Cliristiaus more pcrplexe«l and dis¬ 
tracted than the dissenters, and it is 
to the want of creeds and artielus 
that their distractions and perplexi¬ 
ties may lie traced. 

The third and fourth objections 
may be considered together; and as 
they are <liametrical!y opposed to 
eacli other, they need not detain us 
long. We are nut called upon to 
discuss the origin and limits of the 
Jitguht or to compare the Jewish 
economy, in which (iod himself gave 
the civu magistrate an authority in 
things spiritual, with the Christian 
dispensation, under which the 
Churcli lias so long been in alliance 
with the State. Mr. Newton docs 
not appear to have clear views upon 
this subject. Hut, at all exeiits, he 
is certain that tlie inultitiide ought 
to meddle with tlnor ininisteis ; and 
that the magistrate ought not, it 
never occurs to him to inquire how 
matters will stand, if the pc<iple 
shui’ld take it into their heads to 
surrender their rights to the sove¬ 
reign : nor docs he tell us vi^y Pai;^ 
liwiiient, which voles’away a lay¬ 
man's money, may not also waive 
his right to an ecclesiastical privi* 
lege. Satistied with asserting that 
the clcig^y should be dependant upon 
the people, and independent of the 
crown, he linds every thing to blame, 
and nothing to praise, in the unfor¬ 
tunate Church of England. First, 
she is too hot, and, secondly, «he 
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is too cold. First, she is hierar¬ 
chical ; and, secondly, she is parlia¬ 
mentary. First, she governs heiself 
haughtily and irresponsibly; se¬ 
condly, she is governed by the lawto 
of her country. When Mr. Newtoh 
has explained these mysteries to the • 
satisfaction of his flock, w'e trulif^ 
that he will be at leisure to telfusi 
who elccte'd St. Peter and St. Paid; 
and, perhaps, also he may feel dis¬ 
posed to vindicate the Old Testa¬ 
ment from the charges, to which, 
upon his principles, it is but too 
much exposed. As to the utter 
horror in wliicli Mr. Newton holds 
the idea of an alliance between 
Church arnl State, wc doubt not 
that lie, as an individual, is sLicere 
in his expression of it. But that 
the dissenters, as a body, would 
most gladly unite with tiie civil 
goveriiuieiit, and that great sacri* 
flees would be submitted to for the 
sake of such an union; is a fact 
which cannot be doubted, by'tliose 
who are acquainted with history, or 
iiiimaii nature. Presliyterianism is al¬ 
ready intimately connected with the 
State. 1 ndepeiidency, as far as we arc 
aware, has never jet received a pro- 
pvv.d; and it is, therefore, right and 
rcjsoiiuble th.it she should forbid 
onr baiiiis. Whenever we see a so¬ 
ciety of Inilepeiidents, Baptists, or 
Presbyterians, who refuse to accept 
the offered baud of the government, 
wc shiill very readily acknowledge 
that we have been mistaken. But, 

. till the event occurs, wc must beg 
leave to be iiicreduhius. 

The po-ssages in the baptismal 
and burial services arc all that re* 
mained to be noticed, and of*the 
assent to them which is required 
by the Act of ITnifoimity, Mr. New¬ 
ton observes, in no very charitable 
tone, 

** Onr Ministers dare not on any account, 
make such a declaration us tliU. -We are 
Willing charitably to hope, thattboac^w^ 
do make it, meipiit: biit'wc should 
ourselves disbonest riieit If we Ltteiiiptcd 
it. We fear, wo gn^tly fbiir, that tffis Vi- 
qinteaeiit is tbo vccasiou of mach Mbtei* 
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fbge, of much ‘ftUe ilesHogf .of piqob nti- 
.^OMBipM of MMil or indifference to tniUu 
mtboif CMOI the fbnntaiap of truth ere 
IpoleoMd, end what is bqtan in prevartca' 
tian, Ondi in Inkewarmnem and iniquity : 
Aa honesty and integrity of men and of 
CbristimiB, are looked for in Tain, and tlie 
ways of 2Uon mourn. We really conceive 
ttiat it mfist be a very difficult thing ibr 
hOy man taking into consideration the 
iHdiole compass as vrell as the parts of this 
declaration, to make it; and as for our¬ 
selves, we know that we can neither make 
it, or support others in doing so. We 
could not thus enjoy 4>c3ce npoti our pil¬ 
lows. 

** We feel oiyections to different parts 
of the Church service, thongli we readily 
admit timt mncli of it is exceedingly ex¬ 
cellent. It is needless for me to mention 
any parts now, except the Baptismal and 
the Barial Services. These are very im¬ 
portant, as forming the entrance into, and 
the exit out of the Church. We can nei¬ 
ther give onr children to enter it with a 
safe conscience, or be buried in it accord¬ 
ing to onr views and piiiiciplcs. How, Sir, 
cau those who do not believe baptism with 
water to be regeneration, either baptize or 
have ttieir children baptized according to 
'the form of the Chnrch? How can we 
.first pray for the regeneration of the child, 
and llien thank God, aficr it is liaptized, 
that it is regenerated ? How can a Clergy- 
man read the Burial Service over all that 
sire brought to him to be buried? Sir, we 
make conscience of tliese things, and as 
long as we do so, we must (unless there be 
an alteration in the Church of England) 
continue Dissenteis; tiiitli, honesty, and 
conscience, require this fioin ns. However 
willing we may be to be numbered with 
many of the members of your rommnnion, 
we dare not, in prospect of tiiat day 
wMcIi is coming, join your Qinrch and as¬ 
sert her purity, her Apostolic excellence, 
and the obligations of all Biitons to submit 
io her commands.— Disteutcr'a Apttlogfft 
p. 19. 

Mr. Newton here admits that he, 
and. other dissenters, are willing to 
be otiffibered wiili many of the tnem- 
bera of our community—and we 
nhouhl like, if possible, to learn 
who some of the many nn^. be. 
Are the^ such as deny the dwtrinc 
of baptismal .regeneration, or such 
as maintain iti If the former, Air. 
Newton's friends, with whom he is 
willing to be numbered. Are the very 
jjtcrsoiu whom he accuses of wbler- 


fuge and false dealing; for wliiqb, 
as it is no affur of onr^ we humbly 
recommend jbim to their notice. If 
he IS willing to communimte with 
churchmen who teach regeperation 
in baptism, we shall request him, in 
their name, not to say tiiat they 
" believe baptism with water to be 
regeneration.*! He ought to know, 
and in fact he must know, that they 
neither believe nor say any such 
tiling; and the very prayer in tlic 
baptismal service, in which his con¬ 
science will not permit him to join, 
expressly thanks God for having re- 
.geiierated the infant with hia Spirit. 
There are dissenters who teach that 
baptism with water is regeneration ; 
viz. those who deny the personality 
qnd the influence of the Holy GhosU 
The existence of such persons 
among us, is the result of iioncoii- 
foi mity; and it is therefore not 
quite fair to confound them w'ilh the 
genuine children of the Church. 
But still it cannot be denied that 
there arc many who, with Mr. New¬ 
ton, reject the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration; and is it not hard to 
ensnare their conacieuces, or ex¬ 
clude them from the Church? Just 
as lull'd, Hud no harder, than it is 
to* require them to express their 
faith ill the resurrection of the dead, 
and the life everlasting. Both are 
to be believed, because they are 
distinctly revealed, and are indis- 
pcn.sablc constituent parts of the 
Christian scheme. 

The burial service furnishes a 
more plausible argument; since, 
when we speak of trusting that our 
deceased brother rests in Christ, we 
cannot intend to express our certainty 
or confiilenne of that event; and 
yet this is one ipeaning of the word 
to trust. Surely, however, Mr. 
Newton must be acc^uaiiited with 
another; he cannot have forgotten 
tiiat * 1 trust,’ is continually used 
for, ' 1 fervently hope ;* ami if in 
that sense he would refuse to repeat 
the collect in the burial sm-vtce, wc 
have formed a very incoirect esti¬ 
mate of his feelings, and bis dis|M>* 
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sition. Wc fancy that wc tlUcover 
ill him that purty spirit which sec¬ 
tarianism necessarily generates, and 
which lias blimled him against the 
light of strong arguments, and 
taught him to place an undue reli¬ 
ance upon weak ones; but there arc 
no symptoms of jpersonal or iudivi. 
dual harshness m his pamphlet; 
and if his Hock, whom he is endea¬ 
vouring to confirm in his opinions, 
are not very different from what wc 
believe them to be, they would be 
estranged rather than recovered, by 
uncharitableness. We have only to 
hope that they will listiui patiently 
both to Mr. Wix, and to Mi. New¬ 
ton, and we shall then have no 
doubt respecting the issue of the 
conflict. * 


jlitention to the Origin and Design 
of the Gospel, recommended, as 
a Defence against prevailing 
Errors; including some Observa¬ 
tions on the Doctrine of imputed 
Righteousness: a Sermon, preach¬ 
ed at St. James's Chapel, White¬ 
haven, Juhf 14, 1820; at the Vi¬ 
sitation of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chester; and 
published bp Request. Bp Wil¬ 
liam Ainger, B. D. Formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Sanninghill, 
Berks ; and Perpetual Curate, 
and Superinleudenl of the Cleri¬ 
cal Institution, at Si, Bees, Cum¬ 
berland, Pp. 27. Rivingtons. 
1821. 

This is a well written and useful 
discourse; containing, in the first 
place, a sound ej^position of the 
Preacher's text. l Cor. i. 30. “ But 
of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is nwk unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption and in the second 
place some seasonable remarks upon 
the manner in’which it is neglected 
or abused. 

Mr. Ainger commences by ob¬ 
serving that if the Gospel be indeed 
Rimembraiccicr, No. U2. 
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a revelation from God to lUHQ,. it 
must, when profierly explained «niid 
understood, be found in every part 
to vindicate its own origin and de¬ 
sign ; justly contending that it would 
aiguc a degree of imperfection con- 
trMictory to the vciy idea of a 
divine revelation, did wc not on 
correct and impartial enquiry dis¬ 
cover it to be throughout strictly 
compatible at least wi^ that source 
and that purpose. A summary of 
the author's sentiments on this sub¬ 
ject is contained in the following 
passage. 

“ Puihaps tills plain and simple jiriiici- 
plc might, if duly pursued suffice, in most 
instances, to giinlu us aright both in dis¬ 
cerning and defending Clii'istian truth. 

1. Foi, in the til St place, our religion 
claims to have Ciod for its auifutr. We 
aie, then, at once fiiniishcil with an an¬ 
swer to every cavil against it, tliat is 
founded solely on an alleged antecedent 
improbability in teiins or rircumstances of 
the dispensation; and witli a corrective 
also to every perversion of it, that may be 
attempted for the sake of evading such 
cavils: because it is obvious that human 
notions of probability or improbability, 
can never become tlie measure of the pro¬ 
ceedings of a Divine Being.—Yet on suck 
nanow views, and not on any real incon¬ 
sistency with the acknowledged attributes of 
the Deity, will all the most popular obj^ 
tions to ciirisfidniry itself, or to its leading 
doctrines, be tiiidbrnily discovered actn- 
aliy, if not avowedly, to rest. 

" 2. Again, in the second place, our 
religion professes to remedy the evil of 
that state in which we exist by nature, 
and to open to ns, and fit us for anotiier, a 
purer and better state of existence. This 
comprehensive account of its design, migiit 
be supported by a reference to particular 
texts of Scripture*. But, in fact, we 
gather such a design scarcely so much 
from any precise definitioiw and descrip¬ 
tions of it, as from what is eitlier parti^iy 
and incidently expressed, or clearly im¬ 
plied, in almost every sentence tliat adverts 
to the present condition and future desti¬ 
nation of mankind, and to the connectiim 
which the one bolds with the otlier t. If, 

• « See ■ntiiB ii. 11—14.” 

t « * The object of thU rriigion is mt- 
tirely new, and is this, to prepare 
slate of probation for the kingdom ofbm- 
ven. This is every wliere profes^ by 
Christ and his Apostles, to be the chief 
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^wevert we Iwife •efficient grounds for 
concluding the Kfe* of tbe Chriitian to be 
fbbs intended by •npreme wisdom and 
goodn^ as a tem^rary school of moral 
rad spiritual disdpline rad improvement; 
ify in short, Ood^ kingdom in this worid 
was really estabiisbed in order to train tip 
members for his kingdom in tfae next, it 
seems inevitably to follow, that no inter¬ 
pretation of the records of our faitii ran be 
riglit, which does not, 1^ its consequences, 
tend * to make ready a people prepared for 
tbe Lord endued with the dispositions, 
and exerei^ in the graces, that may ren¬ 
der them * meet to become,* after this scene 
of earthly probation is ended, * partakers 
ef the iiilieritance of the saints in light t.”* 
P.4. 


end of the airistian’s life.’****-* Tbe 
trutii of this principle. That the present 
bib is a state of probation and education, 
to prepare ns for another, is condrmed by 
everything which we see around ns. It is 
the only key which can open to us the de¬ 
signs of Providence in the economy of 
hnman affiiirs, the only clue which can 
gnide us through tliat pathless wftderncss, 
and the only plan on which the world could 
possibly have been formed, or on which 
the history of it can be comprehended or 
explained.’ Soame Jenyn^s View gf the 
Internal Eeidenee of the Chrittian Reli¬ 
gion, Prop. 8." 

• “ St. Luke i. t7." 

t *« Col. 1.12." 

“ * If the present fife is a trial of 
mesa's fidelity f a probation ef tlieir^ficM 
for a future and more hating state; then 
every errmfeous notion, which is of such a 
aatare, as leads men to rely npon any equi- 
valetU whatsoever, instead of employing 
faUlfuUy tliose talents wlicrewith God has 
iotrnsted them, in promoting his kingdom 
of truth and righteousness, most needs be 
n fatal deceil.* * ^If they depend npon any 
absolute decree of God, or upon any appli¬ 
cation of the merits of CArtsi to save 
them, not from, but tn their sins: if they 
expect to be saved by their faith, mcan- 
ii^ thereby mere credulity, instead of fide¬ 
lity or acting upon the princi¬ 

ples they profess: in these and all other 
cases wbaUMver, which can possibly be 
reconciled with vicious and immorg/ prac¬ 
tice, our Saviour wiii say nnto them, Re- 
part from toe all ye warkere ^ iniquity. 
For if ye have not been faithfnH in a small 
and temporary trust, how is it fit 1 riioiild 
give you a kingdom to be your awn for 
ever f Rr. Samuel darkens i&rm<uw, p. 
SM. V. 11. JGH. 1734." 


U is not probable that ilic accu¬ 
racy of these opinions will be dis¬ 
puted by any class of professing 
Christiaos; yet are there many 
CbrisUan teachers who ought to 
question and refute them, if con¬ 
sistency were any part of their pur¬ 
suit. For we are told again and 
again, that it is not for man to sys¬ 
tematise, but that be is to preach tlie 
Gospel as he finds it, that if he has 
a Calvinist ic text he is to preach a 
Calvinistic Sermon, and if a passage 
of an opposite tendency should be 
selected for the following Sabbath, 
a sermon of an opposite tendency is 
also to be delivered. This custons 
has prevailed in certain quarters for 
a considerable period; but we be¬ 
lieve that it was left to Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge, to avow and to re¬ 
commend the practice. The pre¬ 
face to the Hora: Homihtieesi, is 
an express vindication of it; and as 
that preface has been reprinted and 
panegyrized in most of the pamphlets 
of the party, we shall take the pre¬ 
sent opportunity of making some 
remarks upon the subject. 

In the first place then, we say 
that if Mr. Simeon is in the right, 
the Church of England is fundamen¬ 
tally and grossly in the wrong; 
having. reduced the contents of the 
Sacred Volume to a theological 
system, and required her ministers 
to subscribe to that system, and 
acknowledge it as their own. What 
right had the Church to act thus i 
Why was she not satisfied with a 
promise to preach nothing but what 
might be found in the Bible X These 
are questions which Churchmen are 
continually called upon to answer 
by the pious Non-conformist on the 
one hand, and Vhe liberal Lancas- 
terian on the other; and Mr. Simeon 
can return no sufiicient or convincing 
answer. If he is justified in varying 
bis doctrine as he varies his text, 
the Dissenters are justified in their 
opposition to creeds. and articles, 
and have a right to expect bis as¬ 
sistance in ridding the land of such 
a nubaucc. 
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In tbe iecoi^ place, will Mr. 
Simeon adhere to liia own rule upon 
any other subject except the Cal. 
vinistic controversy ? Will he preach 
to-day upon a Trinitarian, and to¬ 
morrow upon a Socinian passage, 
lilting the declarations of Scripfute 
in both cases, to their full extent; 
and not presuming to reconcile or 
systematize what seems, and only 
seems to be contraditory i We feel 
assured that he would not—-but we 
cannot conceive how he would de¬ 
fend or explain his conduct. The 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, is 
deduced from a vast number of 
texts, which would be absurd and 
contradictory if that doctrine were 
not true. And it is the boimdsn 
duty of every Christian teacher to 
compare and contrast these oppo¬ 
sing authorities, anil to shew that 
they do not tend to invalidate each 
other, as the sceptic is always ready 
to insinuate ; that it is not neces¬ 
sary to reject one set of them as 
spurious, or unintelligible, which 
is the Socinian’s crafty policy, 
but that even from the first and 
purest ages of the Church, they 
have been reconciled by the Cathoiic 
interpretation, and that such inter¬ 
pretation is reasonable, necessary, 
and just. We have no inclination 
to suppose that Mr. Simeon would 
object to such preaching as this— 
we are coiitident that a great majo¬ 
rity of the clergymen who arc con. 
iiccted with him would adopt it 
without the slightest hesitation. 
And therefore we would simply ask 
whether they are consistent inter¬ 
preters of Scripture, when they re¬ 
fuse to adopt that process *with re¬ 
spect to God's dealiogs with man. 
kind, which they have already 
adopted on a subject of far greater 
obscurity, namely, the separation 
and the unity of the Divine Nature ? 

In the last place, what inference 
is to be drawn by the Church from 
this newly dibcovered'antipathy to 
systems of theology among the Cal¬ 
vinists, or semi-calvinists of the 
present day 1 Do they not hereby 


ccrmoiiw 

desert the very strong bold of tUebr 
creed? Was not ils completeness 
as a scholastic system, one of the 
main causes of its promulgation ? 
And can there be a surer symptpm 
that its advocates are worsted, and 
are on the retreat, than that they 
have abandoned their ancient for¬ 
tresses, and arc continually shifting 
their ground ? Mr. Simeon may 
conceive that his mind is superior 
to prejudice, and that ho can fairly 
balance one set of opinions and 
doctrines against the other; giving 
to neither a more prominent place, 
or a more frequent repetition than 
has been assigned to it in Holy 
Writ. And it is for his hearers and 
readers, not for us, to say whether 
he is successful in the attempt. 
But putting his own sermons out of 
the question, W'e should very much 
like to know how many men he has 
met with in the course of his long 
experience, of whom he can say 
that they have adhered to the plan 
which he lays down. Must he not 
admit, that at least ninety-nine 
Calvinists oat of a hundred, take 
no notice in their seriuous of those 
passages of Scripture which favour 
the Arniinian scheme; and that the 
Arminians, among whom Mr. Simeoti 
himself has been commonly num¬ 
bered, treat the Calvinistic texts in 
a similar manner I Is it nut certain 
that predilection, not to say pre- 
judiqg, will have its force; and that 
an honest man will often forget the 
authorities which are opposed to his 
own opinion 1 We feel a strong 
conviction of the impolicy and im¬ 
propriety of the plan which Mr. 
Simeon has recommended. It would 
render a great part of the preacher's 
office useless and nugatory; it would 
afford colourable excuses for latitu- 
dinarianism, Socinianism, and infi¬ 
delity; it would tend to increase 
and multiply divisions and sects, 
and would ultimately bring the Bible 
into general disrepute. Mr. Ainger’s 
Discourse, to which we now return, 
may assist in removing, or at least 
diminishing, tlmt delusion, which 
3 s 2 
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has been created, or rather de> 
fended, by the authority of Mr. 
Simeon. 

The errors of the rational Chris¬ 
tian, having been compared with 
those of the ancient sceptics, the 
common source of both is pointed 
out in. the following passage. 

** Tbe evil 1 have stated in great mea- 
snre to spring from a want of doe regard 
to the oriffin, and to the tletign of Chris* 
tianity. Accordingly we tind St. Paul 
labouring to recall and Sx the attention of 
the Corinthians chiefly on these two points, 
and on the consequences vrhicli obviously 
follow from them *, thus holding them forth 
as leading principles, an adherence to which 
would serve to guide his converts aright 
through the more minute detail of fiiitli 
and duty. Let ns, my Reverend Brethren, 
pursue a similar course I We cannot, in¬ 
deed, like the Apostle, refer our hearers to 
miracles * wrought amotigthem *wc can 
shew, however, on evidence level to the 
most ordinary comprehension, tliat miracles 
were reaU^ once wrought in confirmation 
of our religion; thus proving it to come 
from God himsdf: and we may trust to 
their own plain sense to allow the infer enee, 
that, when God speaks, it becomes man to 
Icam in humble silence, and neither to re¬ 
ject nor modify the communication, because 
it may be different from wbat he might 
have expected. We cannot, indeed, like 
the Apostle, appeal to tbe actual know¬ 
ledge of onr hearers, in order to demon¬ 
strate the deplorable state of the liiimau 
race before the coming of Christ; fur liis 
coming has shed abroad a light in the world, 
of which even tliey partake the benefit, 
wlio refiise to adore the Source from whence 
it is derived : but wc can render ^ plain 
to them, from what they witness in others, 
and from what tliey experience within 
their own breasts, tliat man is ail too igno¬ 
rant, and too unholy, to make himself ac¬ 
ceptable, here or hereafter, in the eyes of 
a pure and perfect Being; that for this 
end, he needs wisdom, wliieh divine reve¬ 
lation alone can teach; nghteousness, which 
divine grace alone can confer; satatifica- 
tioH, which divine help alone can enable 
him to acquire. These convictions once 
firmly established, onr hearers, thoigsh pos¬ 
sessing no other learning, will yet * be 
ready to give an answer to every man that 
asketh them a reason of Uie hope that is in 
them with meekness and fear f.' Nor 


• « it Cor. xii. 12." 
t “ I Peter iii. li." 


win there be ranch danger * lest any man 
spoil them through philosophy and vain 
deceit* :* for the snggestions of infidelity, 
—whether that infidelity be total, or par¬ 
tial ; whether denominated atheism, deism, 
or unitarianismt;—are ever found to pos¬ 
sess the greatest influence over tliose, who, 
knowing little of the real claims of the 
Bible to their belief, know still less how 
admirably fitted atl*c tlie peculiar doctrines 
it divulges, to supply those wants, and to 
aid those imperfections, of which the best 
and wisest of mankind have, in ail ages, 
been the most deeply conscious." P. 11. 

But the most valuable portion of 
Mr. Aingcr's Discourse, and that 
to which wc feel especially disposed 
to call the attention of our readers, 
is his exposition of the text upon 
which he comments. 

ft 

The words under onr consideration 
appear, therefore, to coiiipiiso a brief 
summary of tlie Christian scheme in its 
rise, progress, and consniumation. And 
tiras expounded, they are in the strictest 
harmony with those iiuinbciless passages 
ttiroughoot the New i'cstaniciit, which 
more at large set forth our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as * the true light w’hich lighteth 
eveiy man that cometh into the world | 
as the ‘ Son’ of God whose * blood cleans- 


* « Col. ii. 8." 

f ' 'Hie charge of infidelity, indeed, 
attaches in a certain degree to all who re¬ 
fuse their assent to any material doctrine 
dediieibie by tiie established laws of inter¬ 
pretation fi 0111 .Scripture; and great must 
be the force of that prejudice, which can 
overlook the inconsistency of arbitrarily 
imposing a meaning unwarranted by the 
usages of language, on a book to which all 
parties appeal as the standard and rule of 
faitli. But 1 do not hesitate to aver my 
'Conviction, that the profession of Unitarian 
tenets affords a convenient shelter to many, 
who would be more properly termed 
Deists, gnd who by the boldness of their 
interpolations, omissions, and perversions, 
by the indecencyc of Aeir insinuations 
against the veracity of the inspired writers, 
by their familiar levity on the awfiil mys¬ 
teries of religion, and their disrespectful 
reflections on the person and actions of 
their Saviour, are distinguished fVom real 
Unitarians, and betray the true secret of 
the flimsy disguise whi^ they have assumed 
as a cover from the odhirii of avowed infi¬ 
delity.*” Bishop of London’s Primary 
Charge, 1814, p. 15. 

f “ John i. 9." 
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elk from aU tin *as the * Saviour who 
gave liimsolf for ns that be might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and ffurify unto him- 
seq a peculiar people zealous of good 
works t / and who further reveals and im¬ 
parts to us the assisting influences of the 
Holy Spirit, in order that wcsliould * work 
out our own salvation with fear and trem¬ 
bling,* since * it is God which wnrketh in 
us both to will and to do of his good plea¬ 
sure J.' 

** Reiterated declarations like these, are 
plain and express. And the sacred vo¬ 
lume not only is every where entirely in 
unison with tlicm, but must be, if it conics 
from God. Lamentable, then, is the re¬ 
flection that any, for whose sakes it was 
wiitten, should, however, from the misin- 
tripretation of certain parts, confessedly 
hard to be understood, * wrest’ the whole 
even * to their own destruction $.* Yet 
siioli, we have been warned, is the danger 
inclined by * the unlearned and iinstiime’ 
who attach to particular passages of tin- 
New Testament a speculative sense, and 
deduce from them practical conclusions, 
inconsistent with its main and leading te- 
iionr. fs an excniphiication demanded ? 
None more striking can, perhaps, be pro¬ 
duced, than the construction that is some- 
tiinrs put upon the very woids which we 
have just been cudeavouniig to expound. 
It has been, and still is, contended, that, 
since Jesus Ciii ist is here said to be * tnitde 
auto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctiiication, and redemption,’ we arc 
therefore warranted in concluding that his 
iiiciits arc actually imputed by God to 
those who sliall be saved; and by him 
reckoned to them as their own ||. 

Now it is obvious tliat tliis* constnic- 

• 1 John i. 7.” t « Tit. ii. 14.” 

t “ Phil. ii. 12, 1:1.” $ « 2 Pet. iii. 16.” 

II “ We cannot but regret tliat such a 
doctrine, (professedly founded, too, on 
this text, among others) should have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of a pious and amiable 
Prelate of our Church, in a posthumous 
work which still retains considerable po¬ 
pularity. See Jiishop Ben&ridge's * Pri¬ 
vate Thofughts on Article H. 

'Hie unanswerable argumeuts by which a 
more able and judicious Commentator of 
that day demonstrated the fallacy of the 
doctrine itself, and the utter irrelevance of 
all the Scripture testimony adduced in 
support of it, arc well wortliy the most 
serious attention of those who would ob¬ 
tain a complete view of this important 
question. See Dr. Whitby’s ' Discourse 
concerning th£ imputation of Christ’s mr- 
feet righteousness or obedience to the taw, 
to us for righteousness or justification.”* 


tion of the passage, gires to tlie plmse 

* is made unto us’ (byinibn e/alV) • sense 
totally dificrent from that wliich the review 
already taken of the context would seem 
to require; and wiiich, also, the most 
learned, both of ancient and modern expo- 
sitors, have agreed to be the sense of the 
Apostle;—namely, that Christ is the Jfoun- 
tain and foundation, the author and he- 
stower of the several graces and benefits 
here enumerated, as they are, properly 
speaking, derived indeed, but not by im¬ 
putation tranrferred, from him to ns. Tlie 
doctrine, therefore, which it is attempted 
thus to support, must stand, at best, but 
on suspicious grounds. And of the nnme- 
rous considerations which have been sne^ 
cessfully advanced in refutation of it, let 
one, in tills place, suffice. To affirm tliat 
the merits of Clirist are imputed to us for 
justification, is directly to controvert the 
fiindaineiitai position of the New Testa¬ 
ment, that our faith is so imputed—if we 
are to understand the assertion in reference 
to onr /£rs( jnstificatioi], as it is called, or 
ailmissinn to the privileges of the Christian 
covenant: if in reference to our final jns- 
tifiention or salvation; then it is, by an 
inevitable inference, to supersede tlie ne¬ 
cessity of personal holiness, and to deny 
that we shall be * judged’ hereafter * every 
man according to his works *.’ We rea¬ 
dily grant, nay we most strenuously main¬ 
tain, that onr justification, whether pre¬ 
sent or final, whether in this life or at the 
day of judgment, is to bo obtained only on 
account of the merits of Christ: and it is, 
in fact, this doctrine, * most wholesome 
and very full of comfort t,’ as our Article 
declares it to be, which is thus converted 
into Antinoinian poison I 

** Many, doubtless, by whom such opi¬ 
nions have been unwarily adopted and in¬ 
culcated, would be among the first to 
deprecate the pernicious consequences to 
which they too naturally tend. For it is 
bnt natural, that the persuasion of tlic 
perfect riglitcoinncss of Clirist becoming, 
by imputation, theirs, should prove a 

* knowledge that puffetli up,’ among some 
who * know nothing yet as they ought to 
know It is but natnrai, that the same 
persuasion should encourage others in tlie 
free indulgence of every evil inclination, 
and in the perpetration of every evil act, 
from* which they are not restrained by 
considerations of worldly policy, or a fear 
of the laws of man. For human wicked¬ 
ness, however aggravated, must needs be 
finite; and therefore can diminish nothing 

• “ Rev. XX. 13.” t « lltli Article.” 

’ t« 1 Cor. viil. 1, * 
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from th« cMin to nwsrd they have to 
mfCy—tlie iofiidte merits of tho Son of 
1 neither ean Ante Immaii virtoo 
■ogment'tbat claim; eirtue therefore they 
most bold to be saperAaon, since it is 
vain. Hence, tlien, the lyflfensive arro¬ 
gance whidi marks the carriage of the 
ignorant entlmsiast! Hence the prcsnmp- 
tnons and revolting familiarity observable 
even in hht addresses to his Maker I Hence, 
also, the secnrity with which habits of sin 
are reconciled with the expectaHon of 
lieaven! Hence the extaeies of conAdence, 
with which the most proAigate and invete¬ 
rate oAenders can meet that last extremity, 
through wliteii the humble and persevering 
CiiTMtian is supported bnt by a trembling 
hope!” P. lb. 

We should giadij enlarge our ex¬ 
tracts fironn such a commentary as 
this; but we have room for only 
one more passage; aud we shall 
select that which pursues the sub¬ 
ject of imputation, and considers it 
not as it is applied in the text to 
our Saviour, but to Adam and his 
offences. The skill with which Mr. 
Ainger steers between the opposite 
errors upon this subject, will not 
escape the discerning reader; and 
the Clergy iii general will rejoice at 
finding that so important an office 
as that of Superintendent of the 
Clerical Institution at St. Bees, has 
been filled with so much judgment 
and success. 

** But the whole bearing of the position 
that hai called Ibrth these animadversions, 
vrin not be duly appreciated, unless we 
view it in connexion with another which 
ever finds the same advocates. I mean 
that of tiie imputation of the offence tff 
OUT first parent fo all his posterity, and of 
their consequent utter depfavity by nature. 
Now.it has been objected to the former of 
the two notions thus combined, that it ap¬ 
pears ioeompatible with fit ideas of the 
equity of God; artd to the latter, that it 
appears aabversivd of all sense of moral 
goodness and responsibility in man. The 
deep and intricate question of original sin, 
your time will not permit that I nSW at¬ 
tempt to investigate and disenss. I would 
make but one single appeal to Holy Writ, 
in confirmation of cadi of the objections 
here adverted to. When the rebellions 
Honse of Israel had alleged that * the way 
of the Lord was not eipial,’ he himself 
distinctly repelled that rhiuge by declaring, 


{[Abg- 

* The sonl that sinoetb, tialiiaildie: T%e 
son shall not bear the indqiiity of the 
father*.' Again, our blessed Barionr, 
(like every preceding propliet,) always ad¬ 
dressed those who heaM his preaching, as 
if capable, by a r%ht condnet of the nn- 
derstanding and the will, both of approving 
Ills instructions, and of profiting by them ; 
attributing it to themselvea entirely, if 
they ahouM Aul 8»to do: and in the para¬ 
ble in which he compares to different soih 
the different dispositions of those among 
whom the seed of the word was sown, he 
cextainly ascribes to some, by comparison 
at least, ‘ an honest and good heart f.' 
Let me only observe fnrtlier, that neither 
of the two notions just specified, can claim 
the sanction of the Church of England. 
Original sin is not, according to the defi¬ 
nition of it given in our Ninth Article, tAe 
sin of Adam imputed to nr, bnt the ^ett 
of,that sill openiting upon us: It * is the 
fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man, that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam; wtiereby man is very 
far gone,' indeed, * from original riglito- 
ousness^;' not, however, a mere mass of 
nnmixed depravity. 

** Bnt it will, on the otlier hand, be de¬ 
manded, by the Socinian and the Pelagimi, 
bow our idea of any reputed sinfulness in 
this firilen nature of man—in whatsoever 
degree fiillen—is at all more reconcileable 
with the divine attributes, tban tliaf of the 
very doctrine we are combating P how, in 
any sense, we can hold it to be right and 
equitable, that all should be bonr ‘ chil¬ 
dren of wrath The reason seems not 
difficult -to be apprehended, by him who 
is content to take bis acconnt of tiie fiiH, 
from the first chapters of the Book of 
Genesis. Of the wreck of our original 
nprif^t nature, such as we now inherit it, 
tmly may it be said, * An enemy hath 
done this IIP It is not the work of our 
Maker himself,—that first creation which 
God saw, and pronounced to be * veiy 
goodT.* And can he then consistently 
approve it thus corrupted and defiled I 
Lo! * ti^ righteous Lord lovetli righte¬ 
ousness **.’ * He is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil and tmlook on nriquitytf.' 
And can he then possibty approve the 
very sonree and fountain of all iniquity, 


* ** Esekiel xviiL SO.* 
t ** Lake vui. 15.” 
f ** 9tii Article.” 

$ ** Eph. ii. Sm and Church Catechism.” 
I " Matt, xi'ii. SB.” 

t « Gen. i. 31.” ** « Psal. xi. 7.” 

tt « Hab. i. 13." 
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that * iofectioD of oatore that * ffiniMk 
TOC whkli still cliags even to 

the regeaeratc, and is tbe parent of eveiy 
evil thought, word, and act? 

" Yet adored be bis aaercy towards us, 
which hath providad an atonement and a 
remedy, as well fur actual sin, as for that 

* concnpisccncc and lust, which batli of 
itself the nature of sin t.' Adam truly is 
our natural head: but Christ, the second 
Adam, has been constituted the spiritual 
head of tlie faitliful. Tlierefore * may 
God be just and the justifier of him which 
belicvetli in Jesus Be it well remem* 
bered, however, tlut he shall be the Jinal 
justifier of him only, who uUitnately retaitu 
liis connexion with tliat spiritual head, 
which he first by faith ackiuMpledget. 
And can Christ still coutinne our spiritual 
head, even whilst we * suffer sin to reign 
still in onr mortal body!?* * Know ye 
not that, to whom ye yield yourselves ser¬ 
vants, to obey, his servants ye arc fb 
whom ye obey, wbether of sin unto dt»itli, 
or of olicdience unto rigiiteoiisncss ]| ?' 

* Being then made free from sin, and be¬ 
come servants of God, wc must have our 
fruit unto holiness, in order tliat the ciiil 


* ** 9tli Art. and Kutii. viii. 6, 7.” 
t “ 9th Art.'* J « Rom. iii. 26.*’ 
1 " Ibid. vi. 12.” 1 » Rom* vi. 16.” 
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may bo everlasting life The Apostle, 
in these passages, himself affords the very 
best commeut upon Uiose preceding words 
of Ills Epistle to tbe Romans, * as, by the 
ofieuce of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so, by the 
righteousness of one, the free gift r-aig fr 
upon all men to justincalion of life: for, as 
by one nian^ disobedience many were 
made sinners, so, by the obedience of one, 
sliali many be made righteous t.’ This 
celebrated text has too commonly been 
cited as proof of a doable imputation of 
the guilt of the first, and of tlie righteous¬ 
ness of the second Adam. More justly 
may we rather deduce from it tlie con¬ 
clusion, that * to be carnally minded,'— 
which we are all disposed to be in conse¬ 
quence of the voluntary tiansgrcHsion of 
the first Adam,—* is* still, as it ever lias 
been, * death |,* tbe just * wages of sin $ ;* 
whilst to be * spiritually minded,*—which 
the Gospel both teaches and enables us to 
become,—* is life and peace ||,’ regained 
for ns by tlie free and perfect obedience of 
the ficcond Adam; the end of his iiicaina¬ 
tion, and the purchase of his blood.” 
P. la. 

*• « Ib. vi. 22.” 

t “ Ib. V. 18, 19.” t “ Ib. viii. 6.” 

§ “ lb. vi. gS.” II “ lb. viii. 6." 
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Jesus Ciirist a l*attern of Re- 

ligioiis Viitnc. 20,000 

On the Keveroiiee required in 

praying to God .. 20,000 

On the Reverence required in 

singing Psalms 20,000 

On the Sacrament, and the Ob¬ 
ligations we all lie under 
as Christians to receive it .• 20,000 


The total Number of Bibles, &c. distri¬ 
buted on the Terms of the Society, and 
gratuitously, is, 

Bibles (exclusive of tiic So- 

dety’s Family Bible *) .. 32,199 
New Testaments and Psalters . 45,682 

Common Prayers . 85,301 

Other bound Books . m > •-• • • 75,550 
Small Tracts, half-bound. Sec. . 827,044 
Boq^s and Papers, issued gra¬ 
tuitously. .. . 176,8 15 

Total 1,242,091 

GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 
Bartlett's Bnildit^s, sec. 

Ajnril, 1821. 

** Fouz impressions have been alipady 
printed, and about 20,00Q copies, sold: 
and a is pow publi^iog in parts. 
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Newbury District Committee. 

On Tuesday last, tlie seventii auniver> 
sary meeting of the Newbnry District 
Committee, of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was held at New¬ 
bnry. Notwitlistandiog tiic nnfavotirable 
state of the weatiier, a numerous com¬ 
pany, consisting of the clergy of the 
deanery, and of ladies and gentlemen re¬ 
sident in tiie neighbourhood, met the 
mayor and corporation at breskfiist, at 
the mansion-liouse, and proceeded from 
tlience in a body to the church, where a 
most eloquent, luminous, and impressive 
sermon, was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Marsli, the chancellor Of the diocese; af¬ 
ter which, a collection was made at the 
churcli-doors, amounting to 03/. Ir. From 
the church tlie company adjoui tied to the 
national schools; tlic cliildieii of which 
were publicly examined, and Uiblcs, as 
rewards of merit, were presented by the 
chancellor, with a suitable address, to 
those, who, by their good conduct amd 
proficiency, had entitled themselves to 
such a distinction. 

Abstract of the Proceedings o/ the 
Associates of the late Dr. Bray, 
for 1B20. 

The Rev. Dr. Inglis, ecclesiastical com- 
inissary of the diocese of Nova Scotia, in 
a letter dated July 21, 182(1, acknow¬ 
ledges the safe arrival of the I'lbles, Tes¬ 
taments, Pmyer-Uooks, and elementary 
Imoks, which had been forwarded, through 
the means of that gciitlcnian, to the Rev. 
Roger VietK, missionary at Digby, Nova 
Scotia, for the use of the Associates' 
school at Digby. 

llic books," Dr. Inglis writes, “ fur 
Mr. Victs ailived !>afcl}, and weie long 
ago foi warded to him. They will, 1 
donbt not, be useful; but he is fuaiful 
that he shall Iiardly be .iblc to inti oduce 
tlie Madias system, from the impossibility 
of obtaining a competent master on ac¬ 
count of the inability of the blacks to add 
to his salary. He seems very anxious, 
however, to accomplish this desirable ob¬ 
ject, and, if it be practicable, it will be 
done.” 

In the same letter. Or. Inglis, alluding 
to the Associates' school, long established 
at Halifax, and conducted by Bfn. Fitz¬ 
gerald ; and also to tlie state of the ne¬ 
groes at Hammond’s Plains, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Halifax, who were runaway 
negroes from the United States, during 
the Ute American war, and who have 
since become settled in the neighbourhood 
of Halifax, wi ites thus; 

*' J have to return my warm acknow¬ 


ledgments fur the ready kindness of the 
Associates in determining to send books 
for Mrs. Fitzgerald and Mr. Fletclicr* 
The former continnes to proceed in the 
usual way. After the fiiirest trial tliat we 
could make, it appeared most practicable 
to establish the Associates* school at Ham¬ 
mond's Plains, as the poor negroes there 
are not quite so helpless a set as those at 
Preston ; but I, dare not say more than 
this, at present. Fletcher docs liis best, 
and no other person wonid have gone 
tbrongb what be has endured fur the Iasi 
year. He lived as a negroe with negroes 
in their wtetrlied hovels, and went from 
one to another while it was possible for 
them to afibrd him any food for payment. 
He then provided for himself, and kept 
the school in a deserted hut, aliiiust with¬ 
out a roof. The hope of future comfort 
supported him tlirough these difliciilties; 
and, as he is encouraged to believe his 
dl'holars will be regular in their attend¬ 
ance, Lord Dalliousie was pleased to place 
iu my hands UK)/, currency, appropriated 
by Sii John Sherbrooke for building a 
scliool-lionsc at Hammond's Plains, and ] 
have now made a contract for a very suf¬ 
ficient bnilding for the school, which will 
serve for the people to abscmhlc in on a 
.Sunday, when the school-master is to rcail 
to tliciti: and under the same roof there 
will be a comfortable room for the ac¬ 
commodation of the master, who con¬ 
tinues to live upon the 2U/. supplied by 
the Associates, and 15/. which is very 
kindly added by the Society fur the Pio- 
pagcitioii of the Gospel. 'I'hc people arc 
iiot able to cuntiibiite a shilling to his 
support. I have supplied him with books 
for the Vi'cscnt; but those which the As¬ 
sociates have ordered, will be a must sea¬ 
sonable assistance. I purpose shoitly to 
visit the new building, which is about 
Lightecu miles from hence ; but part of 
the load is neatly impassable: and you 
shall bear from me, please God, afler my 
visit." 

Two letters have been received, since 
the last report, from tiic Rev. Thomas R. 
Rowland^ missionary at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. , 

In the first, dated June 27,1820, Mr. 
Rowland announced the sudden deatli of 
Mr. Alexander Shaw, the Associates’ 
school-master at tliat place, and stated 
that he had, subject to the approbation of 
the Associates, appointed Mr. Kidiard 
Brazel to succeed him. 

In the second letter, 'dated November 
20,1820, he writes, 

** Reverend Sir, 

“ I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your esteemed favour of the llth of 4u- 
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gast last, and to thank yon for the ap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Richard Brazel, as 
teacher in the school of the Auociates, 
whom 1 nominated and reported to yon. 

“Alas! the uncertainty of life! in the 
morning of the 22d instant, he attended 
the scliool, as usnal, seemingly in good 
health. 1 have now tlie painftl task to 
inform yon, that, in the afternoon of that 
day, he was no more. When he left the 
school, he had complained to his wife that 
he felt a violent pain in his bowels, and 
before medieal aid conld be administered 
he was a corpse I His loss b much la¬ 
mented by the children and their parents, 
ciipemlly as theic is no prospect, at pre¬ 
sent, of ihu vacancy being filled up ; bid I 
trust their loss is his gain. He was a quiet, 
iiioflcnsivc, and good man, and lived and 
died ill the faith.” 

The Lord Bishop of Chester has been 
pleased to ofiur thanks fur the libeihl 
grant of books voted by the Associates on 
the 7th of March, 1817, “ to form, to¬ 
gether with the books already at St. 
Bees, in the county of Cumberland, and 
diocese of Chester, a parochial libraiy in 
the parish of St. Bet's, for the use of the 
clcigy resident at St. Bees, and tiic young 
men, who arc there educating fur holy 
orders." HU lordship added, that the do¬ 
nation had produced the most beneficial 
effects oil the yiuiiig men who had access 
to tliclibiary. 

l.o consequence of the death of four out 
ot live of the tiiittces, first appointed in 
June, 176d, and since loncwed at dilfeicnt 
pel iods, for the laud in Piiiladelphia, piir- 
ehased by Mr. Upcher's benofaelioii, and 
of Samuel Waring, esq, the only surviving 
01 iginal trustee, being desirous, from liis 
advanced age, to rctiie from the trust, 
two deeds have been pieparcd and exe¬ 
cuted ; one of which bas been sent to 
Amei ica, and the other depositi’d in the 
Associates' office, Hatton GanTeu, ap¬ 
pointing the following six new trustees: 

Loms Hayes Petit, of Lincoln's Inn, in 
the county of Middlesex, esq. 

Rev. Charles Parr Burney, of Green- 
wich, in the connty of Kent, cleik. 

Joshna Watson, of Clapton, in the 
county of Middlesex, esq. 

Samuel Waring, tlie younger, of Nor¬ 
wood, in the county of Snrry, esq. 

Rev. Samuel Wix, of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, in the city of London, clerk. 
And 

Sharon Tnrnen^ of Red Lion Square, in 
the connty of Middlesex, esq. 

The above trustees, have profited from 
the reconnnendatiou of the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, in consequence of the ad- 
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vaneed age of himself, of Dr. Blackwell, 
and George Cnmpston, esq. their late 
agents, by appointing in their place as 
their new agents, 

William Meredith, esq. 

James S. Smith, esq. And 
Mr. Francb Hale. 

The Associates take tiib opportunity 
to express their most gratefnl sense of the 
judicious and veiy kind oubtance at all 
times afforded by the Bishop of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and their two other former agents. 

RIGHT TO PEWS. 

Arches Court, tt8 May\ 1831 . 

PaUIlAM AGAINST TuMPtER, ANO 
TbMPr.ER, ARAIKST PAltlUn. 

Appeals fioin the Court of the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter. 

Judgnieui of Sir John Niehall. 

Thij suit was originally instituted.in 
tlie Conit of the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter, by Mr. Benjamin Parham of the 
parbli of Ashburton, in the connty of 
Devon, against the Reverend John Tcm- 
pler, Curate of that parish, for havhig al¬ 
tered his (Mr. I**s.) pew, without the fa¬ 
culty of the ordinary or any otlier lawful 
aiithoiity whatever, with the view of com¬ 
pelling him, Mr. T. to restore it to its ori¬ 
ginal state. 

The Judge of that Court decreed tliat 
Mr. Templcr had acted without dne nn- 
thority, and therefore enjoined him to re¬ 
store the pew to its foimer state; but 
fiiithcr decreed tliat wlicii restored, it was 
not the exclusive property of Mr, Par¬ 
ham, and he ordered that each party 
should pay his own costs. Hib sentence 
not being satisfactory to either party, they 
both appealed. The history of the case b 
tliis. 

In 1775, a faculty was granted for new- 
pewing and seating the Church, according 
to a plan then annexed. 

in this faculty the rights of two Mr. 
Tozers to a pew were reserved, but no 
otlicr rights wliatever were claimed. 

Under the authority of the diiirchwar- 
dens, tlie pews were allotted to the pa¬ 
rishioners; each of whom paid an an¬ 
nual rent for them. Whether that was 
regular or whether tlic mode of defraying 
expem^ should not have been by a rate b 
not now a matter under consideration. 
Tliat an annual rent was paid by all, ac¬ 
cepting the two Mr. Tozers’, afford a 
proof that the right now claimed by Mr. 
P. was not then existing. A Mr. Dol* 
brare was at that time Churchwarden, and 
Mr. EaleSf sidesman; each had a pew in 
front of the reading desk, and like others, 
3T 
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pild an annual mn or rent for thi^ From 
tlie plan, it appean tliat eacb of Uieae 
pewa was originally intended to form two 
pews, but as Mr. D, and Mr. E. had largo 
JamHtes, the partition intended to have di¬ 
vided them was not pot up. 

The site of Mr. D.’a seat was that of tlio 
old reading desk, and where women set 
who came to be churched. There is not 
suggestion in tlie faculty that Mr. DoU 
beare had any tight to a peWy or that the 
one idlotted him was so Plotted from any 
previous light. 

Some time afterwards Mr. Dolbeare 
wife and dauglitcr, removed to Ply¬ 
mouth, and tiiere lived till his death. 
Dnririg tfai-ir absence, otiiier persons were 
placed in the seat in question. At Mr. 
D’a. death, the widow returned and placed 
herself in the seat, and there sat in com 
junction with others. On the deatli of 
Mrs. Dolbeare, Mr. Benjamin Parham, 
one of the parties in this cause, who mar- 
tiad the daughter, took possession of the 
aeat, and asserted his exclusive right to it. 
In 1817, Mr. Soper, who, in consequence 
of some disagreement with the Vicar, had 
for somo time left the Church, returned 
to it, and wished to have a pew allotted to 
bun. 

Xt appears that the affairs of the pariali 
are managed by two Churchwardens; ouc 
called the town, the other the country 
Churchwarden; the former being consi- 
dered the upper warden. Whether this 
usage is such as to take away the right of 
the other is not now a question. The 
Church duties have been performed for 
the last two years by Mr. Tenipler, the 
curate, who is the other party in tins cause. 

Mr. Tumpler and the Townwarcleo, in 
consequence of the want of a pew for Mr. 
Soper, conferred together and thought 
that the best mode of seating Mr. S., was 
by taking off a part from Mr, Parham’s 
pew, and a part from one ai\joiuiiig, and 
this plan was subsequently carried into exe¬ 
cution, Mr. Templer having given direc¬ 
tions to the carpenter for that purpose, 
but this he did without any previous com- 
monication with Mr. FOrfaam. Tiiere is 
no reason to apprehend that this act arose 
out of any ill will or malice towards Mr. 
Parham, or that it was done otherwise 
tium widi the view of accoramoiL^g Mr. 
Soper. Mr. Parliam was offondedtat what 
was done, and he with otliers, met and 
discusBcd the saigecL Mr. Abraliam one 
of the Churchwardens, said that Mr. Tem¬ 
pler had acted wrong, in not 'previously 
■eqaaindng Mr. Parham, and Mr. Parham, 
Jontor, in addreniDg Mr. Templer, said, 
** put the pem in the original state, and 


my father will be ^gatlgfled.'* Mr. Tern* 
pier replied, ** that I cannot do.** Tho 
suit was then instituted. It is brought and 
conducted in an extraordinary form ; it is 
brouglit by articles as a criminal suit, and 
not as it ought to liave been by libel as a 
civil suit. The piaesertim of the citation 
is for altering witbont lawful authority the 
pew belonging to Mr. Fariiam to his great 
iqjury and not as'one might suppose for 
the violation of^clesiastical law. 

The articlcan addition plead that Mr. 
Parham and his family have been iiume- 
mnrially entitled to the pew in question. 

Looking at the articles in the heading 
and the averments, tlie object appears to 
be a civil suit, and as siicjii ought to have 
proceeded in, and to have been a cause of 
perturbation of seat; but as it is brought 
criminally, the suit must be so treated: 
another anomaly appears, answers to tlie 
arlicics arc given which in a criminal 
suit arc never called for. The Judge of 
the Court below, rejected both sentences; 
and in the 6ist part of his jnilgmcnt pro¬ 
ceeded as if it were a criminal suit, and in 
the latter pai t as if the suit were between 
Mr. Pdiiiain uid the ordinary. Both pai tics 
appealed. TItough Mr. Parham proceeded 
in a criminal suit, I believe that his object 
was not vindictive, but solely to establish 
what he conceived to be his right to tho 
exclusive possession of the pew. He lays 
as a foundation of that right and a very 
material and essential part it is, that lie 
was entitled to tlie pew by immemorial pre¬ 
scription. Mis claim, however, is uofuiind- 
cd; he had no prescriptive right wliatevcr 
as against the ordinary, nor has be esta¬ 
blished any right agaiost the paiishioners 
at large, or against the Umrchwardeiis 
acting fur flic ordinary. 

In 1774, Mr. Dolbeare bad no right to 
the pew; no better claim than otlier pa- 
riabioiicrs placed by the Chiirchwardens. 
It is a clear law, that the pews beloug to 
the parishioners; and that the Church¬ 
wardens have the power of allotting them, 
subject to the cootmi of the ordinary. 
Seating by Churchwardens does not give 
permanent or exclusive right, it is liable 
to alteration accofVling to the change of 
circamstances of the families or of the 
general increase of population. Ctaorch- 
wardens may divide pews and move per¬ 
sons, but if they de so improperly the or¬ 
dinary may int^ict. Exclusive right is 
founded on a faculty or on prescription 
which supposes one. 

Mr. Dolbeare had a large pew, and it is 
no favourable circmnstancc that at that 
time he was a cbprchwarden, and was 
placed tiMce in violation of the plan iteelT; 
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it beiag obvious that the pew was origi> 
nsllj takteoded to form two pews. lud^ 
pendent of that circomstanoe there can be 
no doubt that mere ponessory right ceases 
when a family leaves the parisli: when Mr. 
Dolbeare moved to Plymouth, his right 
ceased. 

When the widow returned to the pa* 
rish, she took possession of the pew as a 
matter of rigtit. She *wa8, however, a 
mere intruder, and tiM^tirchwardcns 
might have ejected hOT,MRowever sitting 
there as she did, with the families of the 
Lloyds and Edwards’s, she might, per¬ 
haps, be considered as acquiring a pos¬ 
sessory right in conjunction with them. On 
her death, Mr. Parham took possession as 
if tlie pew belonged to him excitisively. 

Tlie sentence of the Conrt below, so far 
as Mr. Parham complains of it, is substan¬ 
tially correct. 

1116 suit having been brought crirsi- 
nally, the defendant is entitled to every 
favourable cifcmnstance arising out of tbc 
cause. 

If Mr. Tcnipler had altered a pew witli<- 
ont any legal authority, he oiiglit to have 
been proceeded against, in a cause of per¬ 
turbation of scat. Mr. P., however, has 
proceeded by articles, and, having done so, 
has failed in proof of the very ground¬ 
work of his proceedings, namely, of his 
prescriptive right. It is quite clear that 
the Churchwarden was not violating the 
right of Mr. P.; it is equally so, that tlie 
proposed alteration had the approbation of 
theCiinrchwarden before and after it took 
place, though the alteration was made by 
the immediate direction of the Curate. 
The pew will hold twelve on foqrteen 
persons; the Curate and Cbnrcliwarden a- 
grcc to afford room in it for ^ patishioiier 
Mr. Soper, Mr. P. had only four in fa¬ 
mily ; and it is manifest that the pCw was 
originally intended to be two, so that the 
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wbote front oi Mr. Templev's oflbnce is 
reduced to this, that he gave directions to 
the carpenter to make the alterations; all 
tliat was done must be considered the 
joint act of the Curate and Churchwarden; 
it is true that if the Curate bad assumed 
this authority in opposition to the of^ 
ficers of the parish, the case would have 
been very d^erent. Taking it then that 
Mr. Tcmpler was acting in concurrence 
with the Churchwarden, I am next to con¬ 
sider whether a faculty was so necessary as 
to authorize me to say that the alteration 
was made without any legal authority. 

It is impossible to say that every little 
alteration requires a faculty where no pa¬ 
rish or prescriptive rights are infringed. 
Such a trifling alteration as the one in 
question is surely within the power of the 
Churchwarden, when acting in conenr- 
reneewith the Minister, though in lawsnch 
Minister may Imve no substantial right. 
For great alterations a faculty is very neces¬ 
sary. The paridiiouers being subject to 
the payment of rates in support of them. 
In these times when population is every 
where increasing, when a million of money 
has been granted by parliament for build¬ 
ing and enlargiug Churches, and Societies 
have been established in furtherance of tlie 
object in view ; it would be monstrous to 
say that the Curate has been guilty of an 
ecclesiastical offence for doing this, without 
a faculty. I think the Churdiwarden and 
Curate did not exceed the authority they 
conjointly possessed. On the whole, I 
think that Mr. Parham has failed in proof 
of the ai tides exhibited by him in this 
criiinnal suit, and I therefore pionounce 
against bis appeal, and for that of Mr. 
'J'rraplcr; I rcvei*se the sentence of the 
Court below, pronounce that Mr. P has 
failed in proof of his articles; and he is 
fined £l00 nvmine ejrpensarum. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

, Tlie rev. Mr. Wayet, lecturer of Bos- 
tbn, instituted to the living of Pinchbeck, 
near Spddhfig, by the bishop of Lincoln. 

The rev. John V. Stewart, of Jesus 
college, collated by the lord bishop of 
London, to the "rectory of Gibton, in the 
county of Hertford, on the resignation of 
tlie rev. Villiani Gibson. 

The rev. W. P. Jobes, A.M. of Pem¬ 
broke college, Oxford, appointed by the 


dean aud^ciiapter to be nnder-mester of 
the Kinjfs' School, Canterbury, on the re¬ 
signation of the rev.* John Francis. 

The rev. Tliomas Nottidge, instituted to 
the consolidated rectories of St. Helen and 
St. Clement, in Ipswidi, cvi the presento- 
tioil of H. S. Thornton, Esq: 

The rev. Henry Biriiop to the vicarage 
of Cretingham, Suffolk; patron, the King. 

Tbe'rev^ W. VilUrs' to the vicarage of 
Cbehnarsh, Sktop; patron, sir J. Sel^ght, 
Bart. M.P. 

3 T 2 
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A dispeiuation has paaieil the seal, 
enabling the rev. Tliomas Wright, M.A. 
chaplain to lord Somernlle, to hold the 
consolidated vicarages of Steeple and £ast 
Claydon; patroness, Mrs. Vcmey of Clay- 
don>house. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, June 30.—On Monday last, 
J. Ball, F. J. Blandy, and E. P. New, 
were admitted fellows, and II. B. WiNon, 
scholar of St. Jolin^ college. 

. Yesterday, K. Eden, of St. John’s col¬ 
lege,was admitted scholar of Corpus Christi 
college. 

Saturday, June SH .—^Tfac following flc- 
grees were conferred: 

Bacullor in Divinity.— Rev. J. W. 
Bellamy, M.A. St. John’s, and Head Mas¬ 
ter of Merchant Taylors’ school. 

BAL'Hm.ORS OF Arts. —R. C. Pole, 
Esq. Balliol college, giuud compounder 
J. H. lane, scholar of Worcester rolluge; 
W. L. Townsend, A. Tliomas, J. Yoliand, 
Worcester; H. A. Woodgate, fellow of 
St. John’s; C. J. Hume, schoW of Wad- 
ham ; N. Smart, University ; C. F. John¬ 
son and W. Bathie, Queen’s; W. B. Tho¬ 
mas, scholar of Pembroke college. 

On Wednesday last, the following de¬ 
grees were conferred : 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 
—Rev. 11. B. Harrison, M.A. some time 
fellow of Magdalen college, and now rector 
of Rngbroke, in the diocese of Peter¬ 
borough, grand compounder. 

Masters of Arts. —Le Gendre Star- 
kic, Esq. Brasenose college, grand com¬ 
pounder; rev. J. C. Prince, Brasenose 
college; rev. J. Randeil, Pembroke; W. 
Grove, Oriel; J. Evans, Christ Church ; 
rev. T. F. llorsford, Wadliam; F. B. 
Hawkins, Exeter; C. O. Round and H. 
B, Wrey, Balliol college. 

Bacuelors of Arts. —^R. H. Chrney, 
Esq. Balliol college, grand compounder; 
lev. W. Hutchins, 8t. Alban hall; J. 
Smith, Ht. Edmund hall; R. Sneyd, Brase¬ 
nose college; N. Oernion, Oriel; E. D. 
Legh, Balliol college. 

On Thursday last, the following de¬ 
grees were also conferred: 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 
—Rev. M. Phillpotts, M.A. some time 
fellow of Magdalra college, now reclpr of 
Stanhope, Nortliumberland, and lat^y pic- 
bendary of Darham. 

Mabter OF Arts.— Rev. R. Peanon, 
SL John’s college. 

BacaaLORt of Arts.— J. W. Stepbeiv 
aon and J. Jackson, Queen'S college. 

Julv'^T-—I d the cepFoeation holden in 
the tlRAttc, on Wedaeaday last, the bono- 
raiy degree of* M.A. was conferred on 


John Watson, gentleman commoner of 
Brasenose, presented by the rev. Ashnrst 
Turner Gilbert, B.D. fellow of the same 
society i Peter Pole, gentleman com¬ 
moner of Brasenose, presented by the rev. 
James Jackson Lowe, M.A. fellow of the 
same society. 

After these gcntleinen were presented 
to their degrees, the Crewrian cration was 
read by the rev. Eharlcs Thomas Eongley, 
student of C|ui^ Chinch, inconsequence 
of the illness o^Pe rev. J. Coneybeare, the 
poetry professor. 

Yesterday, William Tahuurdin was ad¬ 
mitted scholar of New college. 

Saturday, June .30.—The following de¬ 
grees were conferred: 

Masters «f Arts. —Rev. Heniy Jen¬ 
nings, University college; William Urme- 
stone Eyre, New college; John l-eigli, 
Brasenose college; Staffmd Charles North- 
oate, Balliol college. 

Bachelors of Arts —^Joseph Los- 
couibc Richards, fellow of Exeter college ; 
James Crabtice, sdiolar of University col¬ 
lege. 

Baciieloi; AND Doctor of Divinity. 
—Rev. Bcryamin Millingchamp, M.A. of 
Merton cultegc and rector of Massall, in 
Wiltshire, giand compounder. 

Masters of Arts. —Henry Clissold, 
Exeter college; rev. Thomas OrilTitlis, fel¬ 
low of Wadhani college; rev. John Man- 
ley, fellow of Wadham college. 'Fhe niim- 
ber of regent doctors in the act was 1 6, 
and regent masters, 14.>. 

July 14.—Omitted in the account of 
degrees conferred, June a?. 

Franc’is Hopkins Kainadge, Badielor in 
Medicine, of St. Albun hall, admitted 
Doctor in Medicine. 

July 7.—Tiie last day of act term, the 
following degrees were conferred: 

Masters of Arts. — Most noble 
William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, mar¬ 
quis of Tichficid, Christ Church; rev. John 
Garbett, All Souls college; Walter Henry 
Barton, fellow of Exeter college; John 
Toke, and Eilward Woodyat, Brasenose 
college; IHiltiain Ka^ e,Chiist Church; rev. 
Charles Ford, Balliol college. 

Baciiblor of ArVs. —Herbert Gower, 
Christ Church. 

The whole number of degrees in act 
term was D.D. fbor; D. Med. two; B.D. 
six; M,A. fifly-two; B.A. cighty-fonr; 
iiiatricnlations, eiglity-one. 

July SI. On Tuesday evening, tlie annnal 
election commenced at Winchester college, 
when the electors were received at the 
college gates soon after seven o'clock, and 
addressed in on ctegvit .Isitin oration by 
Mr. M. Fowle.- 

On Wednesday, the gohnal speeches 
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were recited at this ro1Iei;e) in the presence 
of tlie right rev. the lord bMiop of Here¬ 
ford, the rev. Dr. Ganntiett, warden of 
New college, the rev. Eric, and the rev. 
Mr. Lipscoinbe, the electors, and a large 
assemblage of visitois. The medals had 
been previuusl;y adjiidgc-1 as under:—Gold 
medals; Mr. Mackay, an origin'll Latin 
prose composition, “ Givis bonus siia a 
pnblicis comnioda non' secernitMr. 
Sewell, sen. an original Ejoglish poem, 
** Liberty restoreil to Gru^ by the Ko- 
inan senate.” Silver medals; Mr. Hall 
sen. ** Scipionis Oratio in Hispauia ad 
Militis seditiosis, a LivioMr. Elliot, 
hen. ** Characters of Demosthenes and 
Cicero.” 

CASiBniuoE, Jane <{0.—The Person 
prize for the best transiatiun of a passage 
from Sliakspcare into Gieck verse, was 
on Monday last adjudged to Mr. W. Bar¬ 
ham, of Trinity college. • 

July 6.—Du Tuesday last, being tom* 
mencernent-day, the following doctois and 
iiiasteis of arts, wcic created : 

Doctoks in Di\ INITV. —The very vov. 
Kobert Stevens, of Trinity college, dean of 
Kochester; the rev. George D’Oyly, of 
Corpus Christi college, rector of Lambeth; 
the rev. George Wood Lloyd, of Em¬ 
manuel college, head master of Applchy 
school, in the county of 1jeicester,an<l the 
rev. Jonatlian Tyers Barrett, of St. Peter’s 
college. 

Doctor in PKYi,ti\ —John Elliolsun, 
Es.'|. of Jesus college. 

Masters of Arts- — King’s college, 
Messrs. Barnard, Hatch, .Smith, Penning¬ 
ton; Trinity college, Messrs. Hatfield, 
Hort, Croft, Hawkes, Twigg, Fell, Biaiit, 
Benson, Escreet, Malkin, Preston, Ward, 
Lynam, Tiioinas, Torlessp, Legli, Simpson, 
Tiiiilwall, Dowker, Melville, Eilis, Hindle, 
Jeremy, ('rombie, Bnrcliell, Wallace, Wil¬ 
son, C;ape, Monson, Mayne, Gwxtlier, 
•Sperling, Cobb, Franks, Fisher, Lefevre, 
Bate, Parry, Ldgli, Jones, Hartopp; 
•St. John’s college, Messrs. Walston, Peach, 
Kcceh, Hindle, Limn, Courtenay, 'Topham, 
Evans, Ward, Linton, Hildyard,«Wi]kin- 
hoii, Sedgwick, Hatliersal, ’Ditton, Clive, 
Frcre, Hcrcy, Biiller, *Hamond, Dewe, 
Edridge, Williams, 'I'odd, Haddersicli, 
Wilkinson, Pegns, Symonds, Henslow, 
Carlisle; St. Peter’B college, Mr. Beales; 
Jesns college, Messrs. ManCiarke, Warren, 
•Stafford, Pearce, Skinner, Hett, Ramsey, 
Wliite, Harrison, Studholme, Wyatt; 
Qoeen'k college, Mews. Richards, Foster, 
Hanson, Temple, Venn, Brown, Conison, 
Metcalf^ Aril; Cains college, Messrs. Artiiy, 
Dawson, Godson, Orford, Fisher, Green¬ 
wood, Mack, Smith, Dugmore; EmmanncI 
college, Messrs. Bennett, Roby, Pope, Ol- 


dershaw, Vernon, Davy; Sidney college, 
Messrs. Hind, Walter, Warreif; Catharine 
hall, Messrs. Harvey, Coldwell, Tyson, 
Hodgson; Pembroke ball, Messrs. At¬ 
wood, Hntcliius, Manby, Thompson, Tay¬ 
lor, Dobree ; Clare hall,- Messrs. Wing¬ 
field, Peart, Litcliford, Lee, Waldy, Hop- 
kinsoii, Williaiiisoii; 'IVinity hall, Mr. Gel- 
dart: Christ's college, Messrs. Finch, Hat- 
ton, Gh-ecn, D’Arblay, Hallewell; Corpus 
Clirisli college, Messrs. Greenwood, 
M'Dowall, Beriicy; Magdalene college, 
Mr. Eye. 

On Monday last, the following gentle¬ 
men were udniitted to degices: 

Honouahy MasTr.Rs of Arts. —Hon. 
Charles William John Ker, Trinity college; 
lion. Alexander Leslie Melville, Trinity 
eullcge; sir Fiances Lynch Blosse, bart, 
Tiiiiity college. 

BACiitLoKs OFAhts. -RoliertLascelles, 
of Gill isi college; Ciiailes Frcdeiick Ran- 
wortb, of Sidney college. 

The following gentlemen were on Wed¬ 
nesday admitted 

Masters of Arts. —Robert Myddel- 
ton, of Clare ball; Jemson Davies, Trini¬ 
ty college ; Robeit Kastall, Jesus college. 

The icv. John Hallewall, M.A, fellow 
of Christ college, and the rev. Francis 
William Lodmgtoii M.A. fellow of Clare 
ball, are appointed deputy proctors ; and 
the rev. William Peach, M.A. and the rev. 
James Barrow, M.A. fellows of St. John's 
college, deputy taxors. 

llemy Mclvill, Esq. of St. John's col¬ 
lege, is elected a foundation fellow of St. 
Peter’s college. 

Edward Seymour, Esq. M.A. of Jesus 
college, and John Wilson, Esq. of Christ’s 
college, arc admitted licentiates in medi- 
ciuc. 

The sealed papers enclosing the names 
af the wi iters of certain of the exercises 
selected by the examiners “ honoris causa,” 
having by consent of the respective writers, 
been opened by tlie vice chancellor, tlm 
names appeared as follow:— 

Greek ode. G. B. Blumfield, Trinity 
college. 

Latin ode. C. S. Mathews, Pembroke 
ball. 

Epigrams. C. N. Cutler, Trinity col¬ 
lege, C. Fnrsdon, Downing college. 

Porsdh Prize. C. Fnrsdon, Downing 
college, George Longc, Trinity college. 

The sermon at St. Mary’s church on 
Sunday morning last, was preached by the 
very rev. Dr. Stevens, of Trinity college, 
from Matthew x. 34. " ThiDk not that 1 
am come to send peace upon ewth, but a 
aword.” The sermon in the aftetnowi war 
preached by the rev. Dr.* D’Oyly, of 
Corpus Ciiristi college, from S Peter j. 5. 
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" Add to faith virtoe, and to viitiie 
knowlodgejF 

Samael Horatio Banks, of Trinaty hall, 
and Hidiard Mytton, of St. John’s eulit'ge, 
are adaoitted bachelors of civil law. 


Bbrkshire.—D ied, at Windsor, the 
rev. J. Graham, vicar, and chaplain to the 
dnkc of York. 

Bockihghamshirr. —Died, at the rec¬ 
tory house, at Milton Keynes, in this 
county, the rev. Lambton Loiaine. 

Derbyshire. — Died, the rev. Shal- 
cross Jackson, thirty-two years rector of 
Somersal Herbert, in this county. 

Devonshire. —Died, the rev. George 
Hawker, in the ‘iJtb year of his age. He 
was in full health a few days before, and 
had jiut taken possession of the valuable 
living of Tamerton, in this county. 

Died, at Exeter, the rev. Thomas 
Blackall, vicar of Tardebigg,in this county, 
and domestic chaplain to the earl of L*ly- 
noutli. 

Essex. —^Tlie new church at Harwich 
has been presented with a vciy elegant 
new service of communion plate, by Tiio. 
mas Cobbold, Esq. 

Hampsuirk.— On Tuesday, July 10, tlic 
lord bishop of Winchester attended divine 
service at All Saints cliiircli, Soiitiiampton, 
after which his lordship, .'lecompanicd by 
the rev. T. Mcars, rector of the parbli, 
Dr. HiU, and seveial other divines, re¬ 
paired to the new burial ground, and con¬ 
secrated the same. Colours weie ih'iplayed 
on the churches, and the bells were rang 
nearly the whole day. 

HEREFORnsiiiRK. —Died, at Kingsiand, 
in this county, the rev. K. D. Davies. 

HuNTiNGUONSitiKE. —Died, at the reC' 
tory-honse, Papwoith, the lev. Henry 
Grace Sperling, rector of Papwortb St. 
Agnes, in this county. 


Ker*.—D ied, at Otbam, aged 81, the 
rev. WilKam Horne, M.A. rector of Brede, 
111 Sussex, and of Ottiam, in this connty. 

Died, at Herne Bay, the rev. B. F. 
Dornford, son of the late Josiah Domford, 
Esq. of Deptford, and ooo of his majesty’s 
justices of peace. 

Died, at Bromley, in his £4Hi year, the 
rev. W. Girrilcetone, rector of'KclIing 
cum Salthonse. 

At the vicarage of Lydd, the rev. W. P. 
Warbnrton, late fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge. 

Lincolnshire. —Died, the rev. Henry 
Byiott, rector of Muston, near Grantliani, 
tliiid son of the late lion, and rer.H. Byron. 

At a common council held in the city 
of Lincoln, the rev. F. Swan, rector of St. 
Peter's at Arches, had his living angmented 
3Al. per annum, in order that two sermons 
may be preached regularly every Sunday, 
ibstead of one, as heretofore. 

Nutting HA MSMiRB. —Dird, at the re¬ 
sidence-house, in Sonthwell, the rev. Wil¬ 
liam Becher, M.A. vicar general and a 
prebendary of the collegiate church of 
Southwell, rector of Waltliam in Lincoln¬ 
shire, and acting magistrate for the county 
of Nottingham, and formerly a fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Somersetshire. —Died, at Bath, in 
the 9J8t year of his age, the rev. Sir 
Charles Wheeler, bart. of Leamington, 
Hastings, Warwickshire, and prebendary 
of York. 

Surrey. —Died, at the Mansion-house, 
Camberwell, the rev. William Sinitti, A.M. 
in his 79th year. 

SUROPSIIIRE.— Died, the rev. D. Evans, 
virur of Unytoii. 

WALES. 

Died, in Glamorganshire, near Bridge 
End, the rev. C. Gallqri A.M. and rector 
of Crokorm, Devon. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Speech, delivered in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, June 14, 1821, by 
Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
in Answer to a Petition presented to the 
House of Lords respecting bis E|amina- 
tion Qnestioiw. la. 6d. « 

Three Sermons on tlic Power, Origin, 
and Succession of the Christian Hierar¬ 
chy ; and especially of that of tlie Cliiirch 
of England. By the Rev. John Oxlee, 
Rector of Seawton, and Cnrate of Stone- 
grave. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cosmexioii between the natural 
Inconvenimdbs and moral Advantages of 
an ininlar State: a Sermon preached on 


Trinity ^Monda^, June 18, 1821, before 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, in 
the Parish of St. Nicholas, DcplAird ; 
and published at thiir Request. By 
Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Rector 
of 8t. Botolph’s, Bishopsgatej and of 
Chesteribrd, Essex. 4to. is. (Id. 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary’s 
Chnrch, Bathwiek, for the Benefit of the 
Bath Penitentiary and' Lock Hosjiitals, 
on the irtb of June, 1831, by the Rev. 
CeUingwood Forster FetiWiok, LL.B. Is. 

The Re^neratioa of Inf^ti in Bap¬ 
tism investigated, according to the Doc¬ 
trine of the Church of England: a Ser¬ 
mon preached in the Parish Church of 
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Wakefield, at the Anaiul Visitatioo of 
the Right Wordiipfhl the Archdeacon of 
the Archdeaconry of York. By Gieorge 
Keckett, A.M. Perpetnal Curate of Chapcl- 
tlioipe. *s. 

A Sermon preached at Basingstoke, at 
the Visitation of the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon of Winchester, May 24, 1821; 
published at the Knincst of the Arch¬ 
deacon. By the Rev. Henry 'I’homas 
Austen, A.M. Rector of Steventon. 
Is. 6d. 

Three Sermons on the Seventeenth 
Article of the Church of England, prcach- 


Political Rttrospect. &lt 

ed in tlte Chnrch of the School tor the Biiod, 
at Liverpool, June, 1821. By the Rev. 
Edward Hull, M.A. of St. Johtfs College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 

BIOURAPHY. 

A Reply to the Charges of Robert 
Adair, against the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, in Consequence of a Passage con- 
taiiiod in bis Lordship’s Memoirs of tlio 
Right lion. William Pitt. 2s. 

POLITICS. 

Tlic Reply of the People to the Letter 
fiom the King. 2s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN Tllli Plt£SS. 

Tliu Rev. John ('^impbcll is about to 
publisli a second Volume of Travels, con¬ 
taining an Account of his second Visit 
to South Africa. 

Tlic Dying Cuiifessiuns of Judas Isca¬ 
riot, a ronvinriiig Evidenre of the divine 
Origin of Cluistimiity ; an Essay: by tlic 
Rev. Dr. Crdckuell, will b« shortly pub¬ 
lished. 


Dr, Carey has in tiic Press The Greek 
Toriiiinations, including tlic Ilialccts and 
Poetic Licenses, in Alpluhelic Order, 
with Kcferpiircs to the Giaiiiniar,” on the 
same Plan as his " Chic for Young La¬ 
tinists,” lately published. 

Tile Rev. Johnson Giant will stiortly 
publish a Course of Lent Lectures, on the 
seven last Seiitciiees uttered by oiir Sa¬ 
viour fiom the Cross. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Thk coronation of King George 
the Poiirfli hus been the natural and 
universal object of public attention 
during tlic uioiith which lias just 
elapsed. And wc have no wish to 
be enrolled among that class of 
politicians who consider themselves 
superior to such a vulgar feeling, 
and too refined to take an interest 
in such a common-place occurrence. 
On the contrary, we are disposed 
to regard the recent ceremony, nei¬ 
ther as an innocent pageant, nor as 
an expensive folly, but rather as an 
occasion of recalling the thoughts 
of the country to what she has been 
in focmer days, and inducing her to 
recollect and consider the curcum. 
stances which have placed her in 
her present position. The tide sets 
so strongly against prerogative, and 
hereditary rank, the ancient union 
between Church and State, is so 
vigorously assailed, and so feebly^ de¬ 
fended, the violence of our varmus 
facUons is so keen and uutemittiug, 
that the of all parties are 

bound to fcjoice when they per¬ 


ceive that the scntimciils of ** the 
olden time” arc not quite extinct. 
This spectacle, among many others, 
has been lately w'itiiessod by us all. 
We have been reminded, and we 
have admitted, that our country did 
not spring up suddenly to her gigan¬ 
tic strength, without any supporters 
except public opinion and the li¬ 
berty of the press, but that she is, 
and ever has been, monarchical in 
her government: that her inhabit¬ 
ants are separated into the various 
classes of nobility, gentry, andcom- 
moualty ; that Christianity has 
been long the promised supporting 
care of the civil magistrate; and 
that, whatever opposition may be 
made to the servants of the sove- 
reigiLghis person is entitled to the 
respect of every individual among 
hia subjects. Accordingly, they 
have all been seen at tlie ceremony 
of his Coronation, making their hum¬ 
ble obeisance before bis throne, 
acknowledging him to be the foun¬ 
tain of honour and of rank, and 
professiag, without regard to poll- 
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lical dmsioiis, or to exalted station, 
or to personal merit, or to enor¬ 
mous wealth, to receive him for 
their lawful superior. And the mo¬ 
narch, on his part, has shewn that 
he cltdms no arbitrary power over 
the lives and property of his peo¬ 
ple : that he does not presume to 
confide in the greatness of his 
power. He has promised to pre¬ 
serve our liberties, and to protect 
our Church; and has solumitly be¬ 
sought the Almighty to hear and 
to record his vow. He has graci¬ 
ously accepted the proffered fealty 
of his people: he has proved that 
he is not the king of a patty, but 
of a nation. Henceforth he may 
reasonably expect the undivided 
allegiance of his subjects. No xauk 
or class among them can, for the 
future, pretend to talk of the equal 
rights of all men, or of the republi¬ 
can, self-governing constitution of 
this country. 

Our constitution is in reality enm- 
pqumlcd of parts almost innumera¬ 
ble : the connection between them, 
under Providence, has been at one 
time the fruit of profiuind wisdom 
and experience, at another, the 
apparent result of chance, at ano¬ 
ther, the effect of opposite and con¬ 
tending forces. The whole has 
been mellowed down by the foster¬ 
ing hand of time; and those who 
are best acquainted with the general 
result, are most ready to declare 
that tliey cannot separate a part 
from the rest, or foresee the.con¬ 
sequences of detaching a single 
buttress from the budding. In 
newer and simpler governments, the 
case may be different. Where li¬ 
berty was acquired b^a single blow, 
or the immutable basis of a consti¬ 
tution can be discovered and consi¬ 
dered, there may be many pla|fsible 


ai^uments for change, and its dan¬ 
ger may dwindle down to nothings 
Blit the policy, the principles, and 
the conduct of this country ; the 
feelings of her kings, and her no¬ 
bles, and her commons, have not 
sprung from one source. Much 
has descended to us from our feudal 
forefathers, much from the preju¬ 
dices of our various stations, much 
from the modifications of those pre¬ 
judices which lime ceases not to in¬ 
troduce, and which are so often 
mistaken for the original sentiment. 
Modern philosophy pretends to 
amalgamate the whole—but she un¬ 
dertakes a task which is far above 
her strength ; and which never can 
be entered upon without immiueut 
risque. Let us determine therefore 
to hold by our ancient laud-marks. 
Tlie people of this country may yet 
be pcr^uadi'd to love and icverencc 
their Sovereign; the uobility may 
be secured iu the enjoyment of their 
just privileges—the common welfare 
of us all may be 'established on the 
firmest foundation, if each person 
will consent to be guided in his po¬ 
litical conduct, not by the caprice 
of the passing hour, but by the re¬ 
corded advice of the wise and the 
good; by the experience which is 
every day augmenting for our u-se, 
by the dictates of religion and com¬ 
mon sense. The great nias.'» of our 
fellow-couiilrymeii have been found, 
on the present occasion, ready to 
express their attachment to the 
Moiidichy and the Monarch. The 
expression is unbuught; and is no 
doubt sincere. Let us hail it as an 
omen of more tranquil days than it 
has of late been our lot to witness. 
Let us pray tbat^a reign which com¬ 
menced in storms and tumults may 
be [nrolonged in prosperity, in ho¬ 
nour, and in peace. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDEN'rS. . 

WR shall be thankful to jE. S, for a continuation of his favours. 

J-, FT. shall appear, and he shall hrar from us shortly. 

TT P. has been received; but we cannot agree with his interpretation. 

s 
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AN OBEDIENT WILL NECESSARY 
TO THE RECEt^ION OF tUE 
TBCTH. 

In the atteimieMt of att hanaa 
science, we constantly find that 
miKdi of our tbture progresa die- 
peods ON our laying a good foanda> 
lion of elenaentaiy knowledge, and 
having our winds duly disposed to 
receive and obey the directkms of 
ous instructors. Why, then, it may 
be well asked, are we to hope to 
become religious, to attain the know* 
ledge of our most holy reli^on, 
without taking any such pains, 
cither with oiinelves or others; 
without uny elementary instruction, 
or any predis|> 0 Bition hi our minds 
to receive those high and awful 
tni^v, which it is the object of that 
riligioii to inculcate? Our Lord 
(to direct our attention to the latter 
of these <iuaJificdtions) has surely 
taught us a very different lessen, 
his esprcasly anoexing the promse 
of divine knowledge to an obedieut 
will* •* If nay nisn," says he, ** will 
do,** is uUliag to do, ** his wUl, be 
shal^ know of the dnotnae.*’ And 
if w« w>i) ooiy refieel bow much 
iitflaenesf the vm bin so Itte imdeip 
stondiMi midfaff|ltoxViliiati|wiBsU« 
gioa of Ciwwe cmdniiM mf od^« 
calleedoo of doglrihaiis h<ffwiiy»pf 
lift, MVi, that ad iindadirigns we 
essemislly piwotieaV we ihali see 
cause eaough, i tbibh, td «Mi« 
the iaaPO». m w«tt W.tht of 
this ppomisd. Look ahwad mW 
the world. Go among the sfami|^ 
and the clever, the selfonfficimir 
Rbmimbbanceb, No. 83. 


and vun possessors of its wisdop) 
and cotisidcr what tiealiaeiit reU- 
gion, 1 will not say will ajwi^s 
revive, hut is likely to receivwjit * 
their bandsl WUl men, who tfafth 
so highly of themselves, be eager |o 
comply with diese admonitimm of 
Writ, ** Be cloathed whb ha* 
mility:** ** Be converted and become 
as little ebUdren;” ** Be ftids that 
ye may be wiser And can we 
wonder that they should disbelieve, 
or refuse to receive into tbeir henrts 
a religioD so spiritual, and necesia* 
rity in many |mrts above their com- 
prehension? 

Go among the gay, the thought, 
less, and tlie triSing. These can 
iieitip:r bear to '* commune with 
tiieir own hearts,’' nor to ** be sobey 
and watch unto prayer,” aor to take 
off their eyes from iliS giddy flutter 
of worldly vanities, and fix their 
whole souls ia deep and solemn 
attention on the awful objects'*of 
eteroity. ‘Aud can we wonder that 
these should pretend to disbelieve a 
religion, that in the very nature of 
Hs communications, no less than in 
Us express injunctions, requires its 
iotlovran to do these thiogs? 

Go assong the worldly^miiided 
and the avaricious. These cannot ^ 
ocmient to ciye up the cares of jtlie ' 
world, auu ths decmtfnlness , of 
riches^ they wilt not gq ft |l>e 
secrecy, or the bountiful idunrity of 
the Chfistmn* rod give to thb poor, 
os servo G(^ nt the expense qf 
iqnmmon. Gan we wonow then, 
if among men, such as these| we 
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ihbald Had dnbelietei^ in the gospel 
of Christ? I 

Go among the sensual slid thh 
dissolnte. What chance with these 
can a religion have that requires the 
unconditionid surrender of the whole 
man to the will of his Maker, and 
saith in words that can neither he 
mistaken nor chided, ** As he arhicll 
hath called jou is holy, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation." 
Surely, if they would but speak it 
obt, tlie grand secret of their mfide- 
lity is this, ** We will not become 
Christians, because We must become 
good and holy, and keep ourselves 
un^tted ftom the world." 

•ri'opoic now to these same per¬ 
sons a system of natural philosophy, 
and request their assent to its laws, 
and eobcurrence in its discoveries: 
they will listen with the deepest at¬ 
tention to your arguments, watch 
the result of your experiments, 
thankfully accept your explanations, 
adarit their force, and probably be¬ 
come hearty converts to your no- 
riems* But open the Bible, enlarge 
on the anblime simplicity of its 
and the richness and variety of Us 
matter; unfold out of its holy pages 
the nature, and existence, and attri¬ 
butes ef the Godhead, and the rihole 
scheme of man’s redemption; they 
may possibly give you audience to 
this word. But when out of the 
same Bible, when as an integral and 
faidnpenaable part of the religion of 
Ohiriat, you press the return that 
they aw expected to make; buikt up 
on the foumatioD of faith, the rules 
of Christian charity, in the most 
extended sense of the word, and 
** reason of righteousness, temper¬ 
ance, and judgiiitMpt to come," their 
had incliuatioils take the tdarm,'ittd, 
like (Vlix, they tremble within'Aem- 
selves, and answer, ** Go fhy’ wa\." 
Religiott'ia'a question that tonenea 
a man to the quick.' 'It is not coo* 
fined to the head t it is not a mere 
spebttlstioa, that, rriietlitr true or 
inteyferrs nothing wHh.thu 
fidigratlficajlion of** the lusrofthe 


fiesb,- and the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life." They plainly 

f terceive, that if they onceueknow*- 
edge the gospel to be true, they 
mnsjt. convict themselves of' being 
wrong.' 'They can no longer go on, 
as they haie done, but must submit 
to' an gntire chaise' of heart and 
ptaeffeb. Bithfiir' tUetT lii^ must 
be given up, or the truth denied, and 
they choose the hitter. ** I'he car- 
nOl miiAi is enmity with God.*^ 

In making these remarks, 1 can 
only be actuated by one motive, the 
advancement of the cause of true 
religion. I am far from meaning to 
assert that every individual insfunce 
of hifidelify is neceiaarily, and in all 
cases attributable 'to depravity of 
heart, and immorality of practice. 
At the some time, 1 must eonfbw 
myself unprepsred to admit those 
high pretensions to be good and 
moral men, which have been boldly 
made by some unbelievers-, and 
triumphantly re-echoed by their 
admirers. To do the will of Qod, 
implies soaiewhat more than a mere 
external decency of mnnuera, and 
regard to the established laws and 
feelings of social life. Humitily of 
temper, purify oTheart, self-restraint, 
and a cure fur the souls of ourTellow 
crenturas, which may be as deeplv 
and extensively itijuTM, if not more 
so, by rile insidious propagation of 
fahe doctrines, than even by open 
immorality of life, (which in the 
very disgust that it excites, seems to 
provide' in some degree its own 
antidote)-^all these several graces 
are to be comprehended under that 
wUlingnas to^do the wiH of God, 
which is spoken of hi the Scriplures 
of truth f and where this willingness 
realty‘umd fifiiy wxiats, I can never 
believe that tbe good mid gracioue 
Lord wHI'ever-ufifibr iefioeKty^to 
take root lit-the fmaitj And muat 
still feenr with confidence' 10 '' wuy 
Snrioitr^a wcMIb, •* If any mam-wtll 
dfr thevillof Gndi he ehidl-kiiowwf 
the dtoMno,”' 


' -C.* 









'Otr' PsALM xttt. to. 

6dr last translaton of the BU>Ie 
have followed the pious Coverdale 
in readering the word C3*3i wehim, 
by “ abjects.** 

* As tlie original term comes from 
a verb signifying '( to smite/’ or 
" cut off tliuy seem to have coa> 
sidered the plural here, as denoting 
persons in a stale of separation or 
excision: '-the refuse mid outcasts 
of society ;-*<oa which account they 
choose to express the sense by tlie 
correspondent English word *' ab> 
.jecte.” Bat the Scptuagint gives 
the reading much more correctly aud 
descriptively, by Wtmyitt scour* 
gers and in the same version Uie 
whole passage cxhibita who svas tj^e 
real sufferer and who were his tor¬ 
mentors " The acoiirgers were 
malignantly glad, and confederated 
secretly against me ; they lacerated 
m^ and relented not.” 

Bishop Home, in his excellent 
Commentary, has properly substi¬ 
tuted ** smiters," instead of ** ab¬ 
jects ;** .and in this he agnm with 
the learned Parkhurat; but it ia re¬ 
markable that neither of those vene¬ 
rable divines and admirable scholars, 
should have taken the least uotioe 
•of the Greek tEaiisiation, which so 
directly gives the prophetic sense of 
die ocigioal. • 

J. W. 


To the Editor of ike Mememkraneer. 

Sir,. 

The excellent - review whicb ytsu 
have given oi iHnu BeUieU’s work 
OB die thvMririe-'cf^'RegenAtUHMS in 
-Ba|ttiaaB,* tns * reeaHed^'t* my mind 
eomeeetnaiks o* tb»^^bjeot of Re- 
p e W n t nW t dtiittla'somn> tlMe since, 
wkiclrt'^etttifre'to send'tov your tn- 
sertieii.v!* ■ '• 

’ ■Rep en tni w w/ fn thtf orighud, iiie- 
rnMy i ig ii i i to"^ a^ elMiga cf tthid 
aceompemleff in a gAirter oe less 
degree with a'conresDoddent chan|a 
of cottditol/* In the fase-of fcne 


Jevra, yrho prided thiniselves .oil 
having Abraham for their fiUher, 
iVitbout takia^ any care to imitate 
their father's faith, and piety, and 
righteousness—rich enough in cere¬ 
monies, yet poor in judgment, merey, 
and truth—believing in a hereafter, 
yet living only for this world—«or 
disbelieving ewn this, and un^ow- 
iiig with the infidel, and dierefore 
immoral Sadducee, in aii the filthi¬ 
ness of iniquity, the change must 
have been- entire. It was, as the 
Apostle expressed it, by the two , 
most opposite tilings in taalnre, ** a 
turning from darkness to light.” It 
was the same, or still more so^ 
with the whole Gentile world, of 
whose sad enormities the first chap¬ 
ter of the Romans, in strict confor¬ 
mity with the testimony of their own 
historians, presents so foiihful and 
melancholy a detail. In both these 
cases f repeat, the change must 
have been as entire, as liumaa 
frailty wonld allow, befarc either 
Jew or Gentile could be meet to 
become the disciple of the .pure, the 
meek, and holv Jesus. Eor ** wliat 
fellowship hath righteousness widi 
uiirighteoasness ? and what com- 
mnaion hath light with darkneu? 
and what concord hath Christ with 
Belial t and what agreement hath 
the temple of (iod with idolsf'*. It 
may not be amiss here to state 
briefly the progress of an early con- 
vert. He was arrived at the yeans 
of discretion. He received the 
-word at the mouth of the Apostles. 
He believed, on sufficient evidence, 
that Jesus was the Messias, • the 
Lamb of God, tliat was to come 
into the world. In the holy law 
Wad Bpodess example of the Lord 
Jems Christ,’ he beheld lus own de- 
finmiity. He was convinced of the 
fMy and danger of hik present eon- 
duck, and resolved, if he vras a 
Gentfle, to tarn-from ditoib idola to 
serve the livli^ and trneOod; and, 
•if he was a Jew, to aeirve that God 
morwniHrituaUy and acceptably, and 
*• wait fit >lHa Bon from h^tw^ 
whom he raised from the dead, even 
3 u S 






h•^^0 wnih 

to cmne.” la this fcomper of wind 
li^ w«^ bafitlsjed; lu»,i||fts Intn 
water and the Spirit $ he wa« rillad 
ytUh'the Holy Ghost, and adinUted 
iptQ«a)l the privUefpss of the Pospel 
cosenapt; ne comoienced his Chris* 
l)yfe«, and strove in the strength 
'^e S{UiU to ** adorn the doctnne 
lod bis Saviour in ali things* 
liviw soberly, righteously* and 

E * y in this | resent world/ Hear 
whole matter in the words of an 
stie. At the concloaiun of the 
sa^on, vriiich $t jPeter preached 
on the day of Pentecoat, we read 
that bis audience were pricked at 
the heart, and said unto Peter and 
the rest of the Apostles, men and 
brethren, «hat biiall we do i Then 
Pjeter said unto them, '* Repeat, 
00^ be baptised every one of you in 
tne^ name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall le- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost”— 
ftepentance was to come first; but 
wiftiottt baptism it was not availahk 
to salvation. It was preparatory to 
the new birth, hut the new hirth 
itself took place at their baptism. 
'With us the order only is inserted: 
we are baptized, or born again, 
when we are infants; and faith and 
rejpKeDtance, and its indispensable 
fruit, a holy life, must follow after, 
and, by the grace of God he per- 
scycreo in by us, or we forfeit tim 
jprivilcges then conferred upon us. 

But whdt, it may be asked, are 
Wk to say of his repentanoe, who, 
thou|h baptised iu his childhood, 
mid adfD}ttod Into all the jd^^rious 
apd pririlegea of beipg a 

mmuha^ of Chriftt, a phild of God* 
and ap ini^gritor of tpe kingdom jj 
hMvpn^ idMXw fnw 

6f aduepwr m 

ftved in 

toaedb 19* Ak 

a K 

of his errmr. aaudpjyi to 
bis d«ly*pitd begpipe # 



bright pp exaniplaof pje^NMid Iwdi- 
ness, M he was biriioK a dreadful 
ins ta n oe of wnpiely and wudwdueM; 
in what ligliC aee we to consider, 4»y 
what nameaie we to distingoMi Imb 
repentance ? shall we visit 4he per* 
veneness of the emm an 4be holy 
saermnent of God, <md question its 
edicaoy, beewse 4tom whatever 
oHuae the man* liaaaeristcd its epe- 
jratioa} Gadfbthid: the good 
was sowR ia bta heart «t the 4ime ot 
his baptism, when he was rccoaeiled 
to bis heavenly Father thmugb 'the 
atoning Mood W bn Redeemer, ad¬ 
mitted into wetste of grace, and put 
into n fuU eapoeity m working out 
bis salvation. LMg time it h^ 
buried aader khc wei^t of comip- 

S 'jon. At iengtii it vegetates, spreads 
trough hu wheie soul, ai^ hriage 
forth the fruito of true holtaess aM 
righteousness. 8hail we c on f ound 
the season of harvest with the time 
of sowing 1 He was mode the child 
irf God «t his baptism; hc h e eem es 
undutifui; hke the prodigal heroes 
away from hit •lafher'e house, end 
forfeits, shirM^ 'tiic timewf kis ab¬ 
sence, tile pnvilegee of a eon; ek 
lei^i heeomee to hiunelfi he en* 
tunisito bis duty, end is ie*adniitted 
iato his former privUegos. Shell me 
caU the dev of hisoetwii the day ef 
his birth i ' 

If, therefore, we would adhere 4o 
thelaugu^e of Scriptuie, and the 
sense of the primilive, and our own 
Cburcli, which is surely the safest 
mu} moat beemumg wey—if we 
would avoid the smallest leaning 
towards the disparagement of tiie 
tody aaecamsnt of haiptism, and 
gupra i^pwiit 4hs|t af 

termifJAosiBeii theg w u pP t ofauajy 
eumt krirish wdl be «pt |« ipiip 
from a lu^opfl MmsftoptnMUNMr 
of rvitrTssinniauiraalwi snt ahail amt 
SM ilm^ di|0''iP9ii*'v4iilia hpi dbHs 
fatten away after has iMqriipiik «ip 
hMQ agmu^mbdha tips of 
uaBtamie. nan oail <4haS ■•■Mianae 

»4pvl>irtlb hut lust fiotto iaww i h 
ft Jwriugsd hh fwhd umwasb^and 
^ BMt pa ral liP HMdP dp 
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i l Mi l wrflf ■w m f m inil *hii lt•UlM■•, 

ia Im4 Iw «ot Mciited Mm 

motioiui ^ Umb tf ol|r S^ictt* Im womU 
(or Mie iBMt pirt hm'^aatni^ 
from tb? Mayof .-hMi^Hqftitum. > 

Om caw mwe isemaiiw. it is 
Umt of a -pevaou* i(aad OaM •grwt 
that Ibew xoa^ Imt m 2 faiuUy 
tniat lliflre an« man}i auchii- iviw, 
htwing iNwa iwj^iwd'ia iiia iaibacir, 
has bam fiaxeira% ibft^bt 4a 
tbe nariwe ,waA aaDumkioa of the 
Lonl s hfu» attendad >10 att the ordi¬ 
nances oi 'bia iK%kiB; bos acvar 
wholly, or bdbituaily, .or for any 
length of time, lost sight of GshI 
and his duty, and, though neglect¬ 
ful of Suva duties and aafective in 
all, yet on the whole may be sand 
to Imve honestly eadeavonned to 4i^e 
up -to the promiaoa made in his 
name at his bsptisra. ^iam to call 
OH SAiah a van as this ,to repeat in 
the aune aenw or degsee, that the 
Apostle did the proud and cere- 
luooians Jew, or the idolatrous 
CiwtUie, or we of the present-day 
would the aotorious aioaer, were 
plainly wwvg. And, therefore, 
wliUat we stiU nail oil men to te- 
peutance, we regard the rcpentaacc 
neceaaary fur such w man os this, 

' Qiurc AS the cottUottBl renewal of the 
mwi of God, ‘When through the 
force of temptation he has for « 
time fallen away, the bringing back 
of himself to 4^ good principles, 
and the forming rasoJotioos, under 
God’s blossings, of atricter watch- 
fttlnese and obedienee for tbefuture, 
than wxjf entire change <of heart and 
practice, ('Wbiph if it wer^to take 
place «aoiw .vily ho dee the worse) 
vjich lawh isegSMiMtkv or new 
bhtb, 'Whtab vui 'iieuw, dhdinariiy 
"PwAi d g , he weed hs p enhin e e, 
wdiiljvqtuhoiVdbi4>^^ • 

. «hk .va«. •madid :th^ that the 
Joarmd the danatilwimhonid nMont, 
«r kt ptbM venh* shoald .und«go 
ap mtw>>eha^|o «f dieait md ^ 1 ^- 
d«eV; bfdfmv> either amid he ndk 
wiMad thpNMdlh the- iailiptoiyoeora^ 
mentof hiMitlm wtwihe CiMiraii-af 
Cbiwh . ii. h dlMi> the 


rinaer, wbo was '«dnihled'‘4li ‘^h|8 
bfodey, Ihthas proved'hMni^’'dti. 
unswhUiy member of that OMbfrcl, 
sheuid repent, or m other words, 
be wholly renewed tlirough the M- 
nesralittg grace of God’s Holy Spirit, 
wfaieh was first slvd on him at bis 
haptiMn, and has been since re- 
aisted jwci negleotcd by htm^Mtr lie 
cannot be oared. 

c- It « needful that the very best 
Christian, that ever lived, shouhl 
repent, or with the Apostle, be re¬ 
newed day by day, {-for great are 
the jnfiriuities, and numerous the 
trans^ssions of Hie veiy best) or 
he is in danger of sinking lower add 
Imver, and becoming as ^e note, 
rious sinner. To aU in one or other 
of the above senses—but stdi keep- 
Mg H&ese -senses distinct—we jnay 
apply the salutary admonition of the 
Baptist, *' Acpeiit ye, for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand.” 

Yours; &c. 

C. 


ON MAN’S CORJlUI>'r STATE BY 
NATUKB. 

To the Editor of the Rememhrawxr, 
Sir, 

In -a formw Number you have spo¬ 
ken of the many comniunications 
you had received upon the disput^ 
doctrine of -Uie total corruption of 
man; and haring promis^ some 
observations of your own upon 
same subject, you had led rite to 
expect th^ the investigation of that 
doetrinc would have been continueii 
in oeveral mweessive Numbma,— 
But in the Nnvber for the preaent 
moBlh/QOthing relating to ft iSmii 
the pen of ethers is contained, nu^ 
h yout dWBpiomiUe Aiml|ed.'' lEb- 
iug diaappointed; ^erufbie. 'of'tlfo 
sutMbctira which 1 'M'um^ibr 
hum rour ewntdUivilh, dfid Iqd'ttie 
rincMatinn of dhe subject vvhi6b'f 
ehpeutsd by tutvw 'if ywuy'cbrreu- 
poMhmts,' with a vieur fo uut^ 
diictiiiiM 'UiMt W the oMbkiidi 



% Mdure, 


«iid moN ooRi^t bMnir- 
k<l(g«, 1 to MllBit to you 

tk/Br Iptlowiiig mUHtumul reandia. ' 
It M wil^ doetriiKs, Sir« u witfi 
olbcr thwgs; th^ bk Mldom ex* 
otoined byAlheir own ntrinaic me- 
rito». Bud judged of with an impar- 
dal attentioo to the interests of 
tmfhi* and an utter disregard of 
other <M>nsiderations. Gircunislaacfs 
uafiriendly to truth operate more or 
less, and are too frequently Imtat to 
the jufetness aiidathe propriety of 
our decisions. It is welil known, 
that the utter babllity of man, not 
as a part of that nature which he 
origiiiaUy received from God, but 
as a consequence of the Fall, is a 
doctrine which finds in every Cal- 
vipist a strenuous advocate. Hence 
it has come to pass, that this total 
fjorruptiou and Calvinism are asso¬ 
ciated in tlie minds of many, and 
the doctrine is disavowed by such 
persons fi>r no other reason than 
because of the dangerous and otFen- 
sive character of its supposed con¬ 
federate. But we should do well 


to take heed, lest by a too xealous 
and precipitate hostility to Calvin, 
ism we b^ome involvra in an op¬ 
position to truth. The general 
adoption of this doctrine by the 
Calvinistic parl^ has procured for 
it a very ill name: but are we to be 
scared from every tenet which they 
profess? Whether tlie total cor¬ 
ruption of man, and the forfeiture 
of all his orminal powers of doing 
by the 1^11, be essential to the 
system of the Calvinbt, I design 
not to inquire. But various cir- 
cnaistences, whkfa it would be use¬ 
less to enumeratofl combine to induce 
me to prpposf to yourself and to 
ypnr correspomleats the following 
jiucstion; Is Ibera a necessary and 
iqiepi^blc onion between the doc¬ 
trine of nteo’s perfect innlii|i% mid 
the CnWnMito notions of p^esri- 
Mtipn and of inresitriUe or inde. 
^tdrig grace? Isnot tho doctrine 
81 niiqstiDn imited to tbnt ssoet ob^ 
system by our habit of 
of it rather than by the 


naliue of the thiogf Mpabhonince | 
9$ an eternal deeiMf in the Cnlvin- 
Mlio>sense, bi as hear^t and as 
eoadiri as aay man's cm be: 1 have 
no fcllewshin with ** kings taro^, 
tmvelling, disguised like pUgrims, 
to thehr dominions nbover 1 
minate the presamptuous doctrine 
of indetectiblq grace. Nevertheless, 

1 hold to the opinion, that man is 
totaUy corrupt, so as to owe every 
thing to Chnst, in opposiriou to any 
power, independent of grace, of 
eatneating himself from the ruins 
of the Fall. It is not my wish or 
my design to heap unnecessary 
abuse upon the fallen nature of man. 

In the following remarks you will 
not find it described as a loath- 
gome mass of corruption, or in any 
such like terms. 1 am only anxious 
so to maintun with temper and 
sobriety the utter helplessness of 
man, as that toe want of toe Re¬ 
deemer's intercession in our behalf 
may appear always indispensable: 
that His love may be appreciatecl 
as it deserves; und that the want 
and efficacy of His merits may be 
justly and distinetly confessed.— 
This sense of total corruption is 
that alone which 1 every where in¬ 
tend ; and 1 thank your corres¬ 
pondent C. P. for the nir statement 
of it which he has given in your 
302d page. 

For my own pate, I have never 
yet detected the connecting link 
between man'a total corruption and 
irresistible, necessarily efficacious, 
or indefectible grace; or its affinity 
with elatstion, preteiption, predesti- 
nntien, reprobation, or by whatever 
other name it may be oalmd. Whe¬ 
ther wb be totalfy eorrupt and 
utterly impotent^ or only partially 
so, is one queteiOBt and however 
this may be detanrined, anotoer 
fcdlowa, wbietois aeparate and dns- 
tinct: wbetoor thcreniedy for oar 
weakneas ia a forem^' or an na a i at- 
iag, but >aot ktamstible, power. 
Tw -Ant qnealion, nad nt 

what tinw we atanti in need of 
foreign and i^rkual wiccotn? Is 
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tvlM% mdqMiid«|t.of tiie Mcoad*. 
what diaraeier are we to .attribute 
to riiat halj iafluane^? In what* 
ever atage of the Christian race 
divine grace is indispensably requi¬ 
site, whetiier it must absolutely 
prtvent or ffo before our setting out, 
or whether it need only take us up 
by the way« ftnd, not being grieved, 
conduct us to the end; in either 
case it is equally possible that it 
may be only an assisting and not a 
forcing power. That it may aid 
us a little earlier in the progres of 
.a particular good work towards 
perfection, it is not necessary that 
its character should undergo a 
change. If it be offered to stir up 
our wills and to put in us good 
thoughts and desires, if it precedi; 
our endeavours, it need not be less 
liable to be grieved, quenched, and 
received in vain, to be resisted and 
done despite unto, than if it were 
only provided to confirm good re- 
solutknis, wholly originating in our¬ 
selves, and to give to endeavours, 
begun in our own streng|di, ** that 
character which God requires."~ 
Whether, therefore, we ^ totally 
cornipt or not is a question, upon 
the determination of which depends 
the time at which the Holy Spirit 
begins to work in us, rather than 
the ruietibk or irreristible and in- 
deJeetibU manner of His working. 
In all natural actions the providen¬ 
tial care of God prevents, accom¬ 
panies, and continues with us to the 
end. We cannot move an hand or 
a foot without His permission, or 
without a power which proceeds 
from Him. Yet who will not sa^, 
with Dr. Johnson, ** there is no dis¬ 
puting about it, 1 feel thilt I am 
free V* And why may not our de¬ 
pendence and our freedom of agency 
in respect to powers provided for 
us bjhgiace be tbe same as in re¬ 
spect to tbe powers* which are 
vottchaafed and preserved to us b^y 
the duly care and. ordinary provi* 
dance of.God'I In Him ** we live 
and move and hajre our being;” His 
concurrence is necessary to all we 
5 


think, or 'say, or do. Yet vto mtm 
not the slaves of a fatality, or- of 
necessity, but responsible oveatHMSr 
free to think, free to speak, amt 
free to execute. And this bebig 
the case, why may we not conceive 
of our spiritual as of our natural 
powers I Why taiay we not be totally 
depeudent upon Him, and incapable 
of any the very smallest degree of 
goodness without Him 1 Why may 
not His being beforehami with ua 
and His concurrence be indispensa¬ 
ble, and yet our liberty not be 
abridged in spiritual matters more 
than in natural ? 

Desirous as 1 am of weighing my 
own opinions by tbe sentiments to 
others, it would have been sati»- 
factory to me if your conespondent 
C. P. had alleged some reason fto 
pronouncing tiie doctrine of total 
corruption a dangerout extreme. Is 
the difference so vast between the 
one tenet, that man can do nothing 
of himself, and the otiier, that he 
can do a little but not enough, that 
the first is to be condemn^ as a 
dangerous and ill-grounded fidiacy, 
and the second is to be approved as 
an wholesonte and edifying doc¬ 
trine ? The manner in which C. P. 
has been led to form his opinion of 
the former is very plsiii. He con¬ 
nects it with Calvinism; and sup. 
posing that he has thus fixed upon 
it a .sufficient stigma, he immedi¬ 
ately pronounces sentence agmnst 
it. But that there is such a prin¬ 
ciple in operation as ** tbe effectual 
working” of the power of the Holy 
Spirit, C. P. will not,deny. And 
if agreeably to Uie scheme of nian*s 
redemption, his natural corruption 
be counteracted by this influence, 
and man be made responsible' for 
his moral conduct, where is the 
danger ? Such a supposition n nei¬ 
ther impossible nor extravagantly 
improbable. And though bne dis¬ 
putant is not at liberty positivriy 
to affinn it, nmther can another 

f iermitted to deny it without proof, 
ts truth is to be inferred front the 
condition and necessities of ofln, 





froitk^thfr gottdneni of G<mI<; 
mmli'f btv^g uMfbfe to do 
wS i ho M t awmitmoie, and ffom 
Qod’s iNlag too just to require 
hnjpn^MD&es, and therefore too 
■craiAd liot to give it. It is a 
iapiWiitRMi honourable to the me. 
dteforial character of our Saviour, ^ 
a* H astfibes our release from the 
Wmlage of corruptiow to His pow- 
erfbl aad gracious interposition. It 
does not sanction a man's resting in 
a state cither of despair or of indo* 
fence, but it urges him on to work 
the woih of Him that created him 
by powers derived from grace, in. 
nlead of beginning wiA Kliqaes of 
lender powers preserved amidst the 
rahm of the Fall. God's working 
irith man is, in the opinion of an 
Apostle, a sufficient reason why 
MSI must work also. (Phil. ii. 
1!S, ia^.> What were the primitive 
ptovtfo of human iiatnre in their 
■man perfect state, no man can be 
sMo to declare; but the sufficiency, 
tho petfeot adequacy, and the rea* 
diness of the power of grace to an¬ 
swer of ery just demand that can be 
made npeu it, must be freely ad¬ 
mitted by aH who have a lively 
aOnae of» and a ho reflect upon, the 
geodnessund the mightiness of God. 
ll cannot be doubted, but that 
whatever difficulty or temptation 
esss overtake the nature of man, a 
way may and will be made to es- 
oapey by a God of mercy and of 
isMce, that it may be able to bear 
H, Let it be snpposed, then, that 
a man b folly persuaded that he 
hiamelf is utterly helpless, but that 
God ia beforehand with him by the 
•iiein of Bb grace, la this case he 
i» sensible that he is called upon to 
wofeh oat his salvatian with powers 
which, properly used, can never 
MUly of engaging ki an ardu- 

otn taA with amoasnre of strength, 
the suffioieMy and adequacy of 
which be has reason to distnmt. 
He taraveb on his way under better 
WtaspiceB, with liveUef hopes of sac- 
•toSt and under an higher degree of 
''^MjBmtagemenf', than if he liad set 


otttfe^ng upon hk aim resoMcev 
mid cotifidihg in. Mmeelf. And as 
w« muse alway be* responsible in 
p^ortion to our ability, he who 
misemploys tho superior fsJbnt of 
grace, has to apprehend a sorer 
punisboMint (Heb. x. 29*) than tiie 
man who hoa only to aceonnt for 
the abuse of the inferior powera 
and ordinary endowments ci a de¬ 
praved nature. The doctrine, there- 
fere, of onr own total eorruptiow, 
and of the special gnee of God 
preventing us, carrms with it greater 
enconragement to do well, aim more 
alarming motives to deter no fiom 
doing ill, tiian can possibly be sug. 
gested by any confident hope of 
arriving at a ** partial degree of 
yirtne," by onr own unan^ted 
powers. As to the danger of the 
doctrine of man’s total eorrnpfion, 
I could wish to close my remarks 
with the following passage fetfni 
Archbishop Tillotson: ** God is 
ahvays bmorehand with us m the 
offers of His grace and assistonee, 
and is wqilting to no man in tiiat 
which is necessary to mrte him 
good and happy. 'W man slnlli be 
able to plead, at the day of judg¬ 
ment, want of power to have done 
his duty; for * God will Judge the 
world in righteousness;' and then 
I am sure He will eondemit no nmii 
for not having done that which was 
impossible for him to do. God 
hath done enough to every man to 
leave him withoiri excuse. St. Paul 
tells us, that the bBad heathens 
should have no afwlogy to make for 
themselves. Next to the being of 
God, and his goodness and justice, 
1 do aa verily believe It as 1 db any 
thing ih the world, that no man 
shall be able to say to God at the 
great day, Lord, 1 woirifl have re¬ 
pented of my ains, and obeyed thy 
laws, but 1 wankri power Iwffio it; 
I waa left destitute of the grace 
whitffi was necessary to the per- 
fornmnee amddisclmm of my duty; 
I did earnestly beg tSf Hofy S pi ri t, 
bat thou didst way me. Nm maa 
shall have the fece to say this to 
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God at the great day ; every man’s 
conscience will then acquit God, 
and lay all the fault upon his own 
folly and neglect: for then * every 
mouth shall be stopped, and God 
shall be justified in his saying, and 
overcome when we are judged.’ ” 

I should not trouble you. Sir,' 
with the little misapprehensions of 
luy meaning, into which C. P. has 
taUen, nor with his misapplication 
of texts of Scripture and of the 
tenth Article, if 1 did not believe, 
that the uleariiig up of these matters 
would contribute to my main desiign. 
Ill the same page, to which 1 have 
already referred, he has charged 
me with assuming what 1 was not 
entitled to do, instead of produciyg 
proofs. But if he will once more 
turn to the 262d page, he will per> 
ccivc, that no assertion is hazarded, 
but that a ipiestion is merely asked ; 
Uiat no new argument is proposed 
by myself, but that a weakness and 
defect in the argument of another is 
pointed out. There being no self- 
evident impossibility in the suppo¬ 
sition, that man in all ages may 
have been made righteous by the 
imperceptible, preventing, ami co¬ 
operating power of grace, that dis- 
jiutant must examine and disprove 
this, who would establish the con¬ 
trary hypothesis on sure tgruund. 
if the righteousness of the patri- 
arclis and of others can by any 
possibility be ascribed to the iii- 
fiuence of Him, who in the secret 
manner of his working is compared 
to the wind, then that rightcousn^s 
eaii never be admitted as a decisive 
evidence of remaining powers in 
man, unless it be distinctly shewn, 
that it is the production of those 
powers, and not of the foreign and 
external influence. The Bishop of 
Winchester, who has advanced the 
argument of the righteonsness of the 
patriarchs and of others, to prove 
thnt man is not totally corrupt and 
naturally incapable of good, has 
expressed himself in the 260th page 
of the second volume of his Theo- 
in following manner. 

Bbmbmbrancbb, No. 33. 


** The most pious of'tliose, ^ho 
lived under the Mosaic dispensation^ 
often acknowledge the necessity of 
extraordinary assistance from God-: 
David prays to God * to open bis 
eyes, to guide and direct him ;* 

* to create in him a clean heart, and 
to renew a right spirit within him.* 
And Solomon says, that * God di- 
recteth men’s paths, and givetli 
grace to the lowly.’ *' To this tes¬ 
timony of the Bishop we may add. 
tliat Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,’* not merely to forctel the 
rise and fall of kingdoms connected 
with the destinies of the Church, or 
to prepare for the coming of the 
Messiah, but to call men to imme¬ 
diate repentance. Therefore the 
Holy Spirit was not an unconcerned 
spectator of the conduct of man¬ 
kind before the Gospel dispensation. 
Nay, he must actually have wrought 
for their conversion, or St. Stephen 
could not have said, “ Ye do always 
resist the Holy (iliost: as your 
Fathers did, so do ye.’' I would 
also refer C. P. to the eleventh 
ciiapter of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, that he may satisfy himself 
to what principle the righteousness 
of Abraham and of other worthies 
is to be ascribed ; whether to faith 
and its attendant benefits and 
powers, or to a principle separate 
from grace, and centering in them¬ 
selves, and in their own arm of 
flesh. ** By the gift of God’s Holy 
Spirit,’* says Tillotson, (vol. iii. p. 
611.) “ is not only meant the com¬ 
mon and transient ojierations of 
God’s Spirit upon the minds of men, 
exciting and disposing them to that 
which is good; (for thus the Spirit 
was given to wen in ail ages, Jroa* 
the beginning of the world,) but the 
special presence,** iStc. The well 
known arguments, that **'He, who 
is always taking care of all his 
other works, down to the very 
meanest things on earth,” cannot 
** disregard the most important 
thing ju it, the eternal interests of 
the souls of men ;’* that ** He,'wtio 
3X 
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hath cstablislietl the ways by which 
Hts creatures commuDicate their 
uiiads o^e to another, must” ** be 
able to communicate'’ his Spirit ** to 
them, when he judges proper 
that He, who ** requires obedience 
from his creatures, ;yet does not 
require impossibilities ;** these ar¬ 
guments are as applicable to the 
times before the coming of Christ, 
and to the whole Gentile world, as 
to ** these last days” and to those, 
to whom have been ** committed 
the oracles of Qod.” Upon the 
whole, the state of the ai^nmeiit 
appears to be this: We know, that 
many iostances of genuine righte¬ 
ousness did exist before Christ 
came; we know also, that ** though 
the Spirit was more abundantly 
poured forth upon the publication 
of the Gospel, yet God “ hath from 
the beginning * striven with* the bad, 
and instructed and established the 
good, by his Spirit within them;” 
and that therefore the aforesaid 
righteousness must have been, in 
part, the fruit of grace. But whe¬ 
ther in auy or in what degree it is 
to be ascribed to the natural powers 
of fallen man, inde|}endcnt of j»rr- 
venting grace, we have no coiiciii- 
sive evidence. (Fur many excellent 
remarks on the stale of Heathens, 
see Whitby on the' Five Points. 
Fifth Discourse.) 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

W-r. 


8 , 1821 . 

(To be continued.) 


Unpublished Correspondence between 
Weslep and Wogan. 

Wb have been permitted to tran¬ 
scribe the following correspondence 
from documents in the possession of 
Mr. Wogan's family. He apfrars 
to have kept cofnes of his own let¬ 
ters, and Wesley's are originals. 
The editor of the last edition of 
Wogan*s Essay on the Proper Les¬ 
sons refers to the correspondence 
(Life of Wogan, p. xxviii.), but 
does not appear to have known 

2 


how early it commenced, or to have 
seen the documents which are now 
ill our possession. As they have 
several distiuct claims to public at 
tention, we shall lay the greater 
part of them before our readers, in 
the present and some succeeding 
Numbers. 

By studying Wogan's character 
and {vrincipies, as they are deve. 
loped in this correspondence, we 
shall be enabled to form a proper 
estimate of the men who were for¬ 
saken, and of the doctrines which 
were renounced by Wesley wiien he 
turned into the path of fanaticism. 
He was on intimate terms with Wo¬ 
gan, before and during his residence 
at> Savannah; but after he returned 
to England their correspondence 
ceased, and the disciples of Wesley 
and Whitfieid are known to have 
treated Wogan with very little cere¬ 
mony. If a pure and holy life had 
been the only object of their pur¬ 
suit, ought they to have separated, 
or could they liavc separated from 
such men as Mr. Wogan ? It is 
evident that he gained a quick in¬ 
sight into tlic faults of Wesley's 
character. He saw that every thing 
was piisiied to an extreme, and 
foretold that the same self-conh- 
doiicc which contended for the 
neceitsity of a weekly adminis¬ 
tration of the Sacrament, in spite 
of the opposite sentimepts and 
opposite practice of the Church, 
would ultimately lead to more se¬ 
rious error. On this ground the 
papers areas creditable to Wogan’s 
sagacity, as to his judicious and 
soTicr piety. He understood the 
nature aiid disposition of man, not 
less accurately t^an the dispeosa- 
tions and revelations of God ; and 
when the Methodist or Semi-Me¬ 
thodist says, that Wesley owed his 
success to the lukewarmness and 
false doctrine which pervaded the 
Church of England ; when the Cal¬ 
vinist or Semi-Calvinist says, that 
baptismal regeneration is a modem 
discovery, of which our ancestors 
never heard ; we can appeal confi- 
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dentl;^ to the lives and writings of a 
Wogan as a proof that the real 
tenets of our venerable Estab¬ 
lishment were taught even to 
Wesley himself, and were ap|>a. 
rently believed and acted upon 
by him ; and that however small 
may have been the benefit which 
he derived from the lesson, his 
(eaclicrs had certainly learned to be 
genuine ftdlowers of Christ. 

No, I. Wcaltif to Wogan. 

To Mr. Wogan, at his House in 
Spring Gardens, IVestminsitr, 
Dear Sir, 

From the words of our blessed 
Lord, as interpreted by the Church 
Catholic, whose authority in matters 
of faith and interpreting Scriptwe 
our own Church cointnaiids me to 
acknowledge, 1 infer that his in¬ 
tention was, wo should receive the 
Kiicharist daily. And from thence 
1 conclude with Bishop Beveridge, 
that every Christian ought so to 
do, as often as he can. 'I'ins, so 
long as 1 am myself convinced of 
it, 1 am obliged, (if 1 can) to con¬ 
vince those of, whose souls arc 
committed to my core: and to 
entreat them who are convinced to 
act acGurdingly, by receiving it 
every time they can. As to its be¬ 
ing a positive duty, or a circum¬ 
stantial command, that I conceive 
not at all to alter the case. It is a 
duty, because it is a command : 
therefore I advise not the frequency, 
but the constancy of performing it: 
as finding all the ancient and most 
modern divines agreed, that at what 
time soever you may obey (lod if 
you will, at that very tiiqe (be it 
once a year, or once a day,) you 
are obliged to obe'^ him. 

1 conceive, that obedience to 
every command of God, is an in¬ 
dispensable duty: and, therefore, 
whensoever any such command is 
at stake, (whether it be called es¬ 
sential or no,) it is the cause of 
God and of bis truth, and therefore 
to be contended for canirstiy, and 
never to be given up for the sake 


of any persecution. We niuit have 
other arguments than this, or else 
resist even unto blood.” One ar¬ 
gument, and one only I can idiow 
to be sufficient, to set aside the 
very heart of our Lord's command¬ 
ments, viz. that 1 cannot obey if, 
pro hdc vice, without breaking one 
that is greater. When that is proved 
to be our case, we shall think our¬ 
selves authorised to set aside the 
constant (i. e. here) weekly com- 
in union. 

1 once had determined to have 
said nothing of my personal beiia- 
viour, but do now tliiiik you have 
a right U know it. As my judg- 
meut is, " that the wrath of man 
w’orketh out the rightcoiisiiess ot 
(iod," iigreeable to this has luy 
practice ever been. Pity 1 have 
shewn to them who oppose me on 
this point, but never passion. 1 
have not, to my knowledge, at any 
one time, since the beginning of the 
debate, uttered one angry, much 
less bitter word, to or of any one 
of tny pupils. Such a fervour as 
consists with love, meekness, gentle¬ 
ness, and a quiet spirit, 1 would 
give the world for, and know 1 can 
never have enough of it: iior can 1 
ever shew too much of it, either 
in writing or convensation, where 
any, the least love of tny Redeemer 
is attached. 

All other fervour 1 totally dis¬ 
claim ; always iu tny principle, and 
with regard to this question, in my 
practice. Notwithstanding, I ear¬ 
nestly iutreat you, never to grow 
weary of warniiig me against it, or 
of praying lor. 

Dear Sir. 

Your e\cr obliged, and 
Must aftectioiiate humble Servant,' 
John WiisjLEY. 

Oxotu Aug. 1733. 

No. II. To Mr. Wesky. 

Dear Sir, 

I AM concerned that 1 have not 
been able to return a speedier an. 
swcr’lo your last favour, l.owii, 
3x2 
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indeed, it has not been business 
only which prevented me. The 
subject of it has lain much on my 
thoughts, but such is the nature of 
it, that 1 scarce yet dara venture 
upon an answer. You argue so 
well and closely for a frequency of 
communion, that is (as you explain 
it) a weekly, yea, daily reception of 
the Eucharist, when it may be so 
had, that 1 may not presume to op¬ 
pose you, nor do I; neither indeed 
was it ever my purpose to condemn 
or impugn such a practice. But 
rather as Moses, in his answer to 
Joshua, wished that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, so I would 
to GchI that all who bear the sa¬ 
cred name of Christ, were constant, 
yea daily communicants, as they 
were in the earliest age of Chris¬ 
tianity, while the blood of our Sa¬ 
viour was yet warm, and the Church 
was thoroughly iiiilaincd witli her 
first lore. 

It is true, also, that our holy 
mother, the Church of England, 
who is certainly the likest in every 
feature to that lovely original, has 
so provided for her children, that 
they might and should come every 
day to that heavenly feast. What 
then withholds ? Cur non possum 
Ego (as St. Augustin said in another 
case) quod isti ei istrv f That there 
are impediments is too plain ; 
many, yea most of them, iiiijustili- 
ablc ones, others lawful, and some 
expedient. The argument, then, 
between yon and me, will turn al. 
together upon this question, what 
are those imperlimcnts, which in 
some cases may justify a less fre¬ 
quent communion than the primi¬ 
tive Church practised, and our own 
intends, nt least wishes for 1 

Now these obstructions seem in 
general of two kinds ; some charge¬ 
able on ourselves, as partirutar 
members, and some on the gover. 
nors of the Church, with whom 
she has ciitrlisted the care of dis¬ 
pensing the bread nf life. 

The impediimmiH iioiii ouiseUes 
relate to two sorl> of persons. The 


negligent and the timorous. 1 shall 
pass by the first, as foreign to our 
present enquiry, and confine myself 
only to the humble but timorous 
candidates of the holy Eucharist. 

They are convinced of the duty 
of such a constant communion as 
you plead for, but either finding 
certain obstacles in themselves of 
unfitness or unpreparedness, they 
are afraid to approach, either at 
all, or too often to that awful and 
tremendous ordinance; or else ob¬ 
serving the rules or even customs 
of their superiors, are inclined by 
an bumble modesty and deference 
towards their governors, to stand 
back, rather than presume to run 
bcfiire their betters. 

<‘Althoagh they hunger ami thirst 
after the holy food, they Ihiuk it 
more becoming their station to ab¬ 
stain, than by any seeming forward¬ 
ness to give olTcncc. And surely 
this behaviour cannot justly be coii- 
dciiincd. Our Lord himself seems 
to justify it by that conduct and 
answer of liis in the case of tribute- 
money. Although be asserted his 
exemption from paying the tax re¬ 
quired, yet he submitted to it for 
this humble and benevolent rea¬ 
son— lest he should offend them. 
If this modest dilHdeiice proceed 
from that poverty in spirit, which 
our Lorii pronounces blessed; or 
that care of oftending, which he 
justified by his own practice, we 
must beware of urging too far any 
positive duty, or institution, least 
we incur the woe of ollending one 
of those little ones. Much less 
should we censure and judge them 
for refrqiniiig, least we unfit even 
ourselves for that feast of charity 
which we are pr&sing them to par. 
take of, and so run both ourselves 
and them into a fatal premunire of 
receiving unworthily. 

Supposing they abstain on a 
mere and perhaps unwarrantable 
scruple, still they arc, by no means 
to be overpressed in it, until that 
scruple be clearly removed. As 
we are commanded of God, to take 
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up all stumbling-blocks out of the 
way of his people, and gently to 
lead those that are with young, to 
feed them with milk that are not 
yet able to receive strong meat, but 
never allow ourselves to find fault 
with such babes in Christ because 
they cannot yet relish the stronger 
food. Such meat i|iay nauseate 
weak stomachs, but cannot iioiirish, 
and therefore to administer it is 
neither prudent in us, or wholesome 
for them. I could say a great deal 
on this head if I hud time to en¬ 
large, but hope that God will open 
your thoughts from the. hints I have 
given in this and former letters, to 
the necessity of walking mure 
warily towards those who are un¬ 
der your care and instruction. *Ti9 
certainly a very tender point, at¬ 
tended with mure danger than you 
seem to up]>relii’iid ; so that again 
I wish that you and JMr. Clayton 
may not see reason hereafter to 
blame the grciit zeal you now shew, 
and so \variidy contend for, as to 
frequency of coiiiinunion. I doubt 
nut but at present you think it 
strange that I seem to disapprove 
of yuiir condiiut. But experience 
makes fools wise, and from thence 
I have learned that fair and soft 
goes fartliest in religion as well as 
in other tilings. As 1 am eou- 
vineed that nothing contributes 
more to that universal deaduess 
and iiidillcrciicc in religion, and 
extinguishes the spiritual life in 
most people, than that too great 
forwardness in parents, and those 
who have the caru of children, of 
teaching tliem too early what they 
call good things, making t^eni get 
prayers before they are capable of 
knowing God or Aeir own wants, 
bringing them to Church before 
they know how to join in the so. 
Ictnn odiccs of public worship, or 
understand the word, read or 
preached. For these things, like 
hasty showers, or intemperate heat, 
destroy or stint the growth of that 
seed which is sown; or rather it is 
sowing in an undue seiuon. Where¬ 


as the husbandman sets us a mmrr 
prudent rule. He not only waits 
the seed-time and proper season, 
but first plows and harrows well 
before he sows, so should they do 
who have the care of God’s hus¬ 
bandry. 

As 1 say, this premature instruc¬ 
tion, before the heart and wills of 
children have been duly prepared 
and their fallow ground broken up, 
the stones and weeds cast out by 
proper discipline which 1 call the 
regimen and exercise of repentance, 
so 1 am persuaded what makes the 
Lord’s Table so thinly and even so 
seldom attended, is the bringing of 
young beginners thither, before they 
are either well versed in the nature 
of that great mystery or sufficiently 
disciplined by a regular course of 
penitence, and cleansing their hearts 
of' the guilt and especially the love 
of sin. 

To come before this is done is 
rather to crucify oiir Lord afresh, 
anil that among thieves, than to 
feed on his sacred Body and Blood; 
this is not to eat the Lord’s Supper 
and must therefore turn to their 
greater condemnation. The effect 
of which is cither a cheat and mere 
formal show of religion, or at length 
a total aposlacy from all profession 
or appearance of it. To prevent 
these unhappy consequences, we 
may charitably presuine.hasbceu the 
reason of our ecclesiastical parents 
relaxing the obligation of such fre¬ 
quent communions as were in the pri¬ 
mitive times, or which our own 
Church may seem to require. 

No doubt the cases of the pri¬ 
mitive Christians and us are very 
different in many points, and 
may not argue from their practice 
to ours as to the Liicharist no more 
than in some things, which the 
lukeifarmness and degeneracy of 
our times will not bear. 

What I have written is I hope a 
siitficieiit answer to your letters. You 
will observe 1 do not at all deny 
what you assert, but only endeavour 
to shew that though it be very true 
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that Christ anil his Church require 
freqwnt yea daily communion, yet 
there may be and are many justifi¬ 
able impediments besides a bare 
want of opportunity to prevent, and 
even lawfully to restrain such a 
frequency as you plead for. 

What 1 think, and many of your 
friends think so too, is that you 
set out on too full speed at first, you 
get to a ne plus ultra at once and 
leave no further room for any ad¬ 
vance. So that there seems a 
necessity for retiring.—If you can¬ 
not bring your mind to that, you 
will do well to examine if soinething 
of malus pudor, a secret 8[)ice of 
pride does not Remain, and give 
me leave to add that if you chiise 
to abate nothing of your ardour in 
compliance and condescension to 
the weakness of others, perhaps you 
will meet with a temptation which 
may prove too strong for all your 
zeal, and convince you that, nil 
viokntum diutumum est. It has 
ever proved of dangerous conse¬ 
quence to build too nicely upon the 
means of grace, however positively 
soever commanded and excellent in 
themselves. The Apostle shews us 
a more excellent way, and that is 
Charity; so that all institutions ought 
to give place to this, and this there¬ 
fore 1 must earnestly recommend to 
you, and those with whom you at 
present seem to differ in opinion. 
I say, seem, for I am persuaded wc 
differ more in the manner of thinking 
or expressing our thoughts, than in 
the thing itself. 1 have lately been 
reailing Bp. Taylor on this subject 
in his Worthy Compiunicant, and 
as 1 think my sentiments and his 
agree, 1 would recommend to yon 
the perusal of what he says. But 
above all things let ns keep the 
unity of the 8|>irit in the bond of 
|)eace. Otherwise all our worKs are 
nothing worth. This should be the 
cement of true methodists, and their 
most distinguishing characteristic. 

So Christ himself,— By this shall 
alt men know that you are my disei- 
plesTif you love one another. It is 


[Sbpt. 

not then a certain round of external 
duties, frequenting Sacraments, 
Churches, Prisons, Praying, Preach¬ 
ing, Fasting, though never so often, 
but an unfeigned a constant and 
unwearied charity. This feast of 
love must not be so properly often 
as u/mays.—Without any let or 
intermission, And then I may say in 
the words of Horace, 

Felices ter et empliiis 
Qnos imipta tenet copula, nec nialU 
Divnhus qiicrirooniis 
Supremo citins aolvet amor die. 

Let this hap]>y union subsist be¬ 
tween us alt, however we difTer in 
lesser matters, especially between 
you and 

, Your most faithful Friend, &c. 
2Ut Sept. 1733. 

No. Hi. Wesley to Wogan. 

Dear Sir, 

When your last Favour reached 
Oxford, 1 was in Lincolnshire. And 
since iny return thence, 1 have been 
wholly taken up with a Sermon 
which I am to preach on 'I'liursday. 
I have now so near finished it, 
that I may venture to steal one 
hour, for another (I hope not loss 
useful) employment. 

1 cannot believe, that on second 
thoughts, you will allow it to be a 
rcason^lile plea, for not obeying 
any Uie least command of Christ anti 
his Church, ** my governors have a 
custom of not obeying it, and I may 
not presume to run before my 
betters.’* It is too plain, what sucli 
modesty would end in, neither can 
T think it a sufficient excuse for not 
obeying them in this instance, to 
say, ** I am unprepared to come.” 
Such diffidence and poverty of 
spirit does not seem to have any 
countenance in the Gospel. ** For 
the removing of all scruple and 
doubtfulness,’* our Church has given 
a particular direction. Neither did 
she ever look upon the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist as strong meat* only (in St. 
Paul’s sense) but as food for babes 
too, immediately after their confir¬ 
mation. And the sense and practice 
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of the Antient Church you know. 
As to previous repentance, if I had 
deferred communicating myself till 
I bad been free from the love of sin, 

1 had not communicated to tliis 
day, nayt 1 fear not till the day of 
my death. 

My mother (who much desires to 
see you) pressed me* when I was 
with her last, to read Dr. Water- 
land’s Treatise upon the Sacraments. 
All that I believe (or very near 
all) concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
is expre.ssed at large in that excellent 
'I'reatise, upon which 1 shall be 
very glad to have your thoughts at 
your leisure. 

1 may not dissemble, that the fear 
of giving otfence, as you seem to, 
i'xplaiii, and as ])oor Mr. Robinson 
actually does explain it, is enough 
to swallow up our whole Religion. 
My notion concerning it is, 

1. That we may nut give oflcncc 
in things imlillerent (concerning 
which and those only, St. Paul 
■speaks, Koin. xiv. and 1 Cor. viii.) or 
to please ourselves. 

2. That we ought to omit even 
a prudential means of grace, if wc 
are assured that the hurt to an 
offended brother at any particular 
time will be greater than the good to 
ourselves. 

3. That we ought not to omit a 
commanded means of grace, i. c. a 
command of God, though all the 
world should be oflended at our 
using it. 

All tliat I would or could say 
farther on this head, is fully ex¬ 
pressed in the 3Gth Consideration 
of John Yaldesso (no bigot to the 
means of grace). If you hdvc nut 
this Treatise, 1 will gladly transcribe 
it in my next. 

1 have only time to add that the 
freedom you use is the greatest of 
obligations to dear Sir, 

Your most obliged, and 
affectionate servant, 

John Wsslby. 

OxoH. Oa. 2d, 1773. 
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No. IV. Wogan ta Wethu, 

Dear Sir, 

In your last favour you recommend 
to me Dr. Waterland on the Sacrar 
ment. The bookseller after some 
time sent me a Treatise which is 
called his, and entitled, The Nature, 
Obligation and E^^acy of the 
Christian Sacraments considered.^ 
This I have read with great pleasure, 
and if this is the Treatise you mean, 
I am well satisfied that your doctor 
should arbitrate between us. If I 
have called the Eucharist a means 
of grace, 1 mean with the doctor 
that it is not a means only, but also 
as uur Church expresses it, a pledge 
to assure us thereof; or if you please 
in the doctor’s words, p. 4’> ** not 
only a means to virtue but is virtue, 
is part of our moral aud Christian 
holiness, piety, and perfection.” 
But this high character he ascribes 
only, and very rightly, to the right 
and worthy use of the Sacrament. 
If I have said more or less than 
this I desire to retract.—And I am 
so far from depreciating these sacred 
institutions, or as some affect to 
call the Sacraments, those posUioe 
duties of religion, that all 1 aim at 
is to secure them from profanation, 
to make a fence about the law (as 
Bp, Andrews somewhere speaks) 
9lid guard the Holy of holies, as 
Moses was commanded to do the 
mount of God, that no unhallowed 
or forbidden person should break 
through. 

I never intended to give the least 
encouragement to any neglect of the 
Lord's Table, but to jirevent all 
abuse of that holy ordinance, either 
by irregularity or scrupulosity, both 
which are inconsistent with the 
worthy participation thereof. Nor 
am I in the least against as frequent 
comntouion as possible, but sgainst 
offending in other respects, for the 
mere sake of frequency. 1 entirely 
agree with the doctor that ** any 
halntual wilful neglect or disuse of 
the Holy Communion, may be as 
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liad or worse than neji^lectin^ to 
feed the hungry, or cloath the nnked, 
and the like; because it is neglect¬ 
ing to repair the spiritual life, which 
neglect gradually brings on slack¬ 
ness and coldness in other duties, 
too much secularizes the heart, and 
in process of time disposes the 
niiud to irreligiun and inimurality. 
Besides, the neglect of Christ's 
ordinances is too plainly a neglect 
of him; and the very example of 
such irreverence will have a bad 
influence upon the state of religion 
in general, and will do infinitely 
more niisehief to the world in that 
respect, than any or all the other 
services that the best of us are 
capable of doing for mankind, can 
be equivalents for. But yet, as he 
goes on, because frequent commu~ 
nion is a duty of some latitude, and 
not precisely bound up to times 
and persons, any more than the 
aflSrmative moral duties are, there 
may be just occasions for delaying 
it, or postponing it according as 
circimistances require.^' 

“It will be needless to put cases 
of other precepts occasionally inter¬ 
fering with It. There arc proper 
times for all, in their turns; and 
every honest and sincere Christian 
may in matters of this kind be his 
own casuist.’* 

This really so fully expresses my 
sentiments that 1 know not what 
further to add, except it be the 
desire that instead of putting the 
question to me whether your plea 
for not obeying the least command 
of Christ and his Church, taken 
from the custom of governors who 
do not obey it, will warrant such 
neglect of it; you would rather re¬ 
fer the case to what 1 have above 
quoted from that excellent Divine. 
He, you see, admits of latitude 
as to the frequency though none as 
to the duty of receiving the Holy 
Communion. And as it is not pre¬ 
cisely bound to times or persons, 
aqd all men are to judge for them- 
selyes, and must be admitted for 
their own best casuists, who are we 
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that should judge another, or take 
upon IIS to censure his liberty 1 I 
cannot agree with you that a con¬ 
scientious modeety, (for such it was 
I mentioned) of paying a deference, 
though perhaps au ill-judged one, 
to superiors, will ever end so un¬ 
happily, as you seem to apprehend. 
An affected pretended modesty 
doubtless may and will very likely 
end ill a total disuse of all the means 
of grace, so would also a forced or 
involuntary compliance, but with 
this additional guilt of a repeated 
profanation, as often as such an 
one should come unwillingly, or 
merely occasionally to the holy 
table, rather to please others, or 
/‘omply through fear of them, than 
with holy hunger and thirst after 
righteousness to feed and refresh 
his soul. 1 have said a great deal 
to Mr. Robinson on this spiritual 
appetite, as one of the best and 
niost necessary pre-requisites to the 
communion, which I should be glad 
you might peruse, as well as ail that 
I have written to him on this occa¬ 
sion ; that if 1 have in any wise mis¬ 
led him, you may set us both right. 
And for the sake of Him who ap¬ 
pointed this feast of love, and who 
would not crush the broken reed, 
nor quench the emoking flax, let us 
not eirtier contend about words, nor 
about the opus operatum, the mere 
external act of receiving the sacra¬ 
ment, lest we violate the far weigh¬ 
tier end and very substance of it, 
the love of God and of each other. 
Let us take heed that we fall not 
out by the way, nor about the way. 

1 think 1 need say nothing on the 
case of infant communion, that not 
being the practice of our Church. 
Whatever was done of that kind in 
the primitive times, was not 1 think 
genera4 nor 1 humbly conceive very 
proper to be imitated or retained. 
The very agapae or love feasts, were 
discontinue for very good reasons, 
and so has that custom likewise of 
confirming and then communicating 
infants, before they were capable of 
apprehending the use of either. 
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But I must sav soinelhin^ to what 
you mention o^ a previout repen> 
tance, and hatred of iin, which I 
proposed as a necessary qualifica. 
don to, but you seem to thiuk im¬ 
practicable before, the reception of 
the Lord’s Siijipcr. In this I con¬ 
ceive you mistake niy meaning, and 
do nut 1 think keep to the point. 
You say ** bad you deferred com¬ 
municating till you hud been free 
from the love of siu, you hud not 
communicated to tiii!> day, nay not, 
you fear to the day of your <leulli.'’ 
But the question was not about the 
first approach to the E-acraiuent, hut 
about the jreqaenry of coniiuuniun 
after the first time, and in what 
cases such frequency was iicccssury 
or expedient. Tiiat such cases may, 
happen I presume will nut be denied; 
you and I oidy differ about the cir¬ 
cumstances or nature of such cases, 
such as time and place and persons 
concerned, (which at the same time 
I think we should not or need not 
differ about, but rather leave it after 
a kind and candid admonition to 
the conscience of our young friend.) 
I might remind you that repentance 
which certainly includes an ah- 
horretice of sin, or it is no repent¬ 
ance at all, is required by the Gospel 
to precede and qualify us for bap. 
tisni, surely more, the Lord’s Supper. 
Our Church requires it in ths most 
express manner in her answer to 
the fiuestioii eoncerniiig the pre¬ 
paration required of those who 
come thereto. .\iid I might very 
much enlarge hereon to shew the 
necessity and reasonableness of such 
previous repentance, or as our 
Church expresses itself, examining 
ourselves whether we repent its truly 
of our former tins ; but as you have 
referred me to Dr. WaUrland, I 
shall rather use his words on this 
occasion also. p. il3. ** Faith and 
RepiMtance arc previous qualifica¬ 
tions to the sacrament; they are 
conditione of pardon, but pardop 
comes after. It was a stated role 
of the church as early as we have 
any records or memoirs of it, that 
RBNBMBRATVnEB, No. 33. 


sound faiUi and a good life i* f. 
moral virtues, or Christian virtues, 
in some degree though not yet per* 
feet, should g'o before the sacraments 
as the necessary qualifications with, 
out which none should be admitted 
to them.” This the Doctor confirms 
out of St. Austin, and then concludes 
thus: “ This shews how moral vir¬ 
tues w'cre considered as previous to 
the huuninient, and how they were 
to be improved and rendered ac- 
ceplahlc by these Christian sacra- 
iiieiifs !” 

Need I observe that Virtue, any 
virtue mural or evangelical, is in¬ 
consistent with the love of sin, as 
sin. The answer of a good con¬ 
science must certainly go before the 
holy ordinance a% tlic condition 
of pardon, and then follows the 
participation thereof as the seal, to 
apply such pardon to iis. 1 might 
enlarge, but hope I need not, and 
that 1 have sutficiently explained 
my meaning. I shall therefore add 
this short hint only, that what 1 
contend for is such an habitual pre¬ 
paration, as may both fit and dis¬ 
pose us fur a constant, a daily 
coniinuiiioii, so as to rejoice when 
any propir opportunity presents; 
and never to turn our back on the 
Lord’s table, whcre\er or wiieiiever 
it offers. To do this on a pure 
principle of lo\c and ohedieiice, and 
avoid all that looks like a narrow, 
jiidaical and superstitious attach¬ 
ment to the mere external means, as 
interferes with any other Christian 
duty. 

C)ur frreiid Mr. KUington tells 
me you have* sent for a parcel of 
the iiitercessional oiHces, but his 
stock is out. As a new edition is 
called fur, I beg your assistance in 
pointing out what may require cor¬ 
rection, or what it may be necessary 
to adc^ 

Some friends desire a prayer 
against the power of sin, others to 
have the iiitercessional prayers ad¬ 
ded out of the Holy Mourner. Pray 
let me have your thoughts, and for 
a time «t least suspend me this 

3 Y 
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(though friendly) debate about the 
sacrainent. Remember me in your 
prayers, as you daily are by. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

No. V. Wesky to Wogan. 

Dear Sir, 

The passage you quote from Dr. 
Waterland witii regard to the fre- 
<|uency of communion, I marked 
for uuguanled and dangerous wiien 
I first road it, not only upon the 
authority of modern, however emi¬ 
nent writers, such as Bishop Beve¬ 
ridge and Mr. Nelson, but of what 
I reverence more than all put toge¬ 
ther, the authority of tiie antient 
Catholic Church. Although the 
truth of it, I allow, viz. that wc are 
not precisely bound to communicate 
so many times, any more than wc 
are bouud to any particular times, 
in practising the atfirmative moral 
duties: it being more sure that the 
only rule with regard to both is that 
general one ** we ought to do this 
every time we can." 

That some degree of Christian 
virtue and a desire of more, should 
precede the holy commuuiou was 
never doubted. But tliis, Mr. Ku- 
biusou had ; therefore this being no 
bar to him, is not in our question ; 
neither was it ever the question yet, 
(how you came to think it so, I 
know not; I have ever assured you 
of the contrary) what should be 
done if oiiv governors had forbidden 
it. But, if that should ever he the 
case, 1 need only refer yon to Mr. 
Hutton. His honesty yon know, 
and I bless God, so do 1 too. 

If any doubt could have entered 
into my heart in a point where I 
It^d the Scripture interpreted both 
by our own Church and the Church 
Catholic to guide me, 1 believe the 
terrible experiment made before luy 
eyes, would have absolutely removed 
'it. 1 pray the God whose mercies 
fail not, in behalf of him who first 
ri^ected the means of grace, and 
dien made shipwreck both of the 
faith and practice of a Christian, to 


enlighten his eyes due time, that he 
sleep not in death, but that his spi¬ 
rit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 

1 desire now to shut up this dis- 
putc. But if you have any word of 
exhortation relating either to humi¬ 
lity, faith, of the love of our Master, 
the end of his commandment, 1 
trust he will'give me ears to hear. 
Above all, 1 beseech you not to 
slacken your prayers for 
Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged and 
Most afieetionate servant, 
John Wesley. 

lOt/i Dee. 1733. 

(To he continued.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 

The Assassins were a sect of Ma¬ 
hometans who arose in the year 
891, when Carmat, a pretended pro¬ 
phet in Arabia, drew after him 
many followers. He fasted, and la¬ 
boured with his hands, and grayed 
fifty times a day. He promised to 
re.establish the family of Ali, and 
to dethrone the Califs. He released 
his disctpl es from the most trouble¬ 
some observances of their religion, 
pcniiUliiig them to drink wine, and 
to eat any kind of food. By this 
indulgence, joined to the hopes of 
plunder, he collected a great army, 
and ravaged the dominions of the 
Calif. He had a scries of success¬ 
ors. of whom the most famous was 
Abon-Taher, who having desolute<l 
the provinces with an army of an 
hundred thousand men, and robbed 
the caravans of the pilgrims, took 
Mecca, murd<yrcd all the pilgrims 
who were assembled in tbe temple, 
and carried away the block atones 
which was the object of their devo¬ 
tion, and caused vthe pilgriru^^ to 
cease for twelve years. - 

Afterwards, these Carmatiaiis 
being enfeebled, k^pt their religion 
concealed, and mixed themselves 
with tbe Mahometans. In the year 
1080, they were settled in Persia; 
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where Hacin, their chiefs receiving a 
threatening message from the Sul¬ 
tan, commamled one of his subjects, 
in the presence of the messenger, to 
fling himself from the top of a tower, 
and another^ to kill himself, which 
they instantly performed. Then 
llacin said to the messenger, •* Tell 
your master that I ,have seventy 
thousand men ready to do ns much.’' 

The Carmatians, unknown and des¬ 
perate, went about and nninlercd 
sevc^i {)rinces in a treacherous way. 
Historians call their prince The Old 
Man oj the Mountain, nliich is a 
literal translation of his Arabic 
name; and as they cominoiiiy made 
Uie of the poniard, they were culled 
Ilassassins, which we have changed 
to Assassins. • 

The Pomeraniaits were c«>nvorted 
by Otto, Bishop of Burnberg. 11c 
knew that in Puiiierania, beggars 
were despised and hated, and that 
some missionaries having appeared 
in that form, could not even obtain 
an hearing, and were rejected as 
poor vagabonds, who only wanted 
to get a maintenance. He resolved, 
therefore, to come to them as a rich 
man, to shew these barbarians that 
he did not seek to get their money, 
but to save their souls. Me took 
with him ineu of ubilities, witli-suf- 
flciciit provisions fj»r the jonrii^ty, 
missals and other hooks, chalices 
and oriiainents for a chiircli; with 
spiemlid robes, and line clothes, to 
present to the principal men of the 
nation. 

Pope Bernard, who was the con 
stent persecutor of Abelard, said of 
him: ** Cum de Trinitate loquitur, 
aapit Arium; cum de gra^a, sapit 
Pelagium ; cum de persona Christi, 
sapit Nestorium,** * 

Pope Alexander submitted to the 
Bishop of Roschild the island of 
Kugia, newly converted. For Val- 
demar, king of Denmark, had con¬ 
quered the Sclavonian Kugians, in. 
h^itente of, that island. He be¬ 
sieged their capital, which surren¬ 
dered to him. The first uticles of 
.oapitulatioM were, that they ^houid 


deliver up to the king, their idol, 
called Suantovii, with all its trea¬ 
sures; that they should give up 
without ransom all their Christian 
captives, and that they should them¬ 
selves embrace Christianity. Suan* 
tooit, whom these barbarians held 
to be their supreme God, was ori. 
giually the martyr Saint Vitus, 
Some Saxon monks, who honoured 
the rcliqucs of tliii* saint, had for¬ 
merly introduced the Gospel into 
lliigia, and had founded a church 
there, dedicated to their patron 
saint: but those people, relapsing 
intb idoliitry, forgot the true God, 
and in liis stead worshipped this 
martyr, called liiiii Suantovit, and 
made an image of him. So dan¬ 
gerous is it, to teach jiagau idolaters 
t'.ie worship of saintis, and of their 
images, before they have been well 
instructed and confirmed in the be¬ 
lief of the true God. 

Suantovit had a magnificent tern, 
pie ill the city; his idol was gigan¬ 
tic, and had four heads, two looking 
forwards, and two backwards. In 
his right hand, he held an horn, 
adorned with various metals. His 
ponlifl' filled it every year with wine, 
and as this liquor wastetl, or not, he 
forclolil the plenty or sterility of the 
}ear. To tiiis idol they sacrificed 
animals, und then feasted Upon 
them; they also sacrificed men, but 
only Ciiristiuns. All the country 
paid tributi'S and iddatioiis to this 
ilcity, and his pontifl* was a much 
more considerable person than the 
king. 

Pope Stephen VI. held a council, 
in which he condeimied Fomiosus, 
his predecessor. He caused his 
body to be dug up, ami brought 
into the assembly, and placed in the 
pontifical throne, properly accou¬ 
tred ; and un advocate was ap- 
poiufled to answer in his name. 
Then Stephen, addressing himself 
to the carcase, smd, *' Bishop of 
Porto, how didst thou <lare to usurp 
the see of Rome?” Having con¬ 
demned him, his sacred habit was 
taken'fitom him, they cut off three 
8y 2 
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.of his <iagen» and then his hand, 
and then .flung him into the Tiber. 
Then he deposed all those who had 
been ordained by Forniosus, and re- 
ordained them. But Stephen soon 
received the due reward of these 
mean and infamoiiB proceedings. He 
was seized, txpelled from his see, 
loaded with chains, and strangle<i in 
a dungeon. 

The faiiions mnsician Guido of 
Arezzo, a monk, invented the Ga¬ 
mut, and the six notes, Ut, He, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, by the help of which 
a young person could learn to chant 
in a few months, better than mftny 
men had been able to do in as many 
years. These syllables he took from 
the three first lincii of the hymn to 
St. John. 

Ut qneant taxis rcsonarr filnis 
Mira gi»toiitm tainiili tnorain 
Solve poluti laltii reatiiin 

Sancte Jolianne. 

In 1179, tlte Pope consecrated 
|wo English Bishops, and two Scots. 
Of the Scots, one came to Rome 
with only one horse; the other on 
foot, with only one companion. 
There came also an Irish Bishop, 
who had no other revenue than the 
milk of three cows; and when the 
cows ceased to yield milk, his dio. 
pesans furnished him with three 
others. 

This was the JEfas Lartea with 
the Irish prelates: the JEtasAurea 
was not yet come. 

St. Lawrence, who at that time 
was Archbishop of Dublin, was a 
very tvligious man, according to the 
religion of those days. When be 
lay oil his death bed, being admo> 
nished to make bis will, be replied, 
** God knoweth that 1 have not a 
single penny,” 


TAe Christian Observer, v. The 
Christian Remembraneer 

A WORD AT PARTING. 

Ouji readers hav« already beard 
fo much of this controversy, that 


some apology may be due to them 
for recurring t6 it again. We have 
to state therefore that our only 
reason for trespassing once more 
upon their patience, is that two ar* 
tides have appeared in recent num* 
bers of the Christian Observer, the 
contents of which ought in fairness 
to be registered in oiur journal. 
The first may be found in the Chris¬ 
tian Observer for March, and the 
second in the Christian Obsci-ver 
for June. ^ 

The former adverts to that part 
of our 1!5th No. in which after 
having convicted the Observer of 
shameful misquotations and misre¬ 
presentations, we pledged ourselves 
to apologise in the must ample teiras 
ff it could be shewn that our charges 
were false. The answer to this 
challenge has at last been e.\tracted; 
and it is as follows. The Observer 
pleads guilty to misquoting Collier 
once, but he forgets that we bad 
pointed out three other misrepre¬ 
sentations, so gross as to be almost 
on a level with the false citation 
which he has confessed. On the 
next heafl he obserses, As to 
our garbling Hooker and misrepre¬ 
senting Barrow the accusations we 
really thought were far too ridi¬ 
culous. to need any notice at all.’* 
p. 191. Now the Observer argued 
that the Necessary Erudiliun was 
popish, because it failed to distin¬ 
guish carefully between justification 
and sanctification; and appealed to 
certain passages in Hooker and 
Barrow as proofs that such a failure 
was a clear indication of popery. 
We cited the context of the passages 
to which we were referred, and it 
appeared that in the very page to 
which the Obefbrver had sent us. 
Hooker declared that ** justification 
doth sometimes imply sanctification^ 

and that it was used in this seuse 
by St. James; and Burrow*said that 
our first justification strictly speak¬ 
ing, takes place at Jbaptism; bat 
that St. Puttf occasionally includa 
sanctification in the idea of justifi^ 
calio^: what was it then but an 
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unjustifiable misrepresentation of 
these authors, to assert upon their 
authority that the Erudition was 
popish ? and what was it but gross 
and intentional garbling to conceal 
what they had declared respecting 
the Apostles themselves) We envy 
not the writer who considers such 
conduct as ridiculous ; nor can wc 
be surprised at the manner in which 
he speaks of a still more serious of¬ 
fence. 

It had been proved in our 23rd 
No. that the Christian Observer 
** falsely accused Mr. Todd of say¬ 
ing that he preferred the Necessary 
Erudition to the Homilies.*’ Under 
which circumstances the only course 
that the critic could properly pursue, 
w'as to confess and apologise fAr 
his error: He did neither. He 
made several civil speeches about 
Mr. Todd’s' cliaractcr and learning; 
ami had the confidence to assert 
that it had never been intended to 
treat that excellent man with dis¬ 
respect, while in truth he had been 
spoken of through many a bitter 
page in a style which w'Oiild have 
been creditable to Lady Sneerwell 
herself. But the false accusation 
which had been brought against him 
has never been retracted: the readers 
of the Observer have never yet been 
permitted to hear what it was. 
There is a talk indeed (p. 193.) of 
having made an amende honorable ; 
and the writer in liis great simplicity, 
says we allow him to have done so. 
Yet surely he must perceive that 
much is still left undone. His 
readers hear that he pleads guilty 
to a false accusation; but he brought 
at least a score of false accusations 
against' Mr. Todd; and which of 
these is retracted ? Mf. Todd was 
bringing iu semi-popery upon the 
shoulders of the reformers. Mr. 
Todd conspired with his Grace the 
Primate to bring penance from 
Lambeth library into the Church of 
England; Mr. Todd advocated a 
system of miscalled protestatism; 
Mr. Todd intentionally opposed the 
cause of genuine good works and 
scriptural holiness, and lastly, Mr. 


Todd preferred the Erudition to the 
Homilies. Of the latter statement the 
Christian Observer seems to admit 
that it is incorrect. But this fact is 
only known to our common readers: 
to the happy and chosen few who have 
toiled through what the Observer 
iuslly denominates a wretched con¬ 
troversy. His own select subscri¬ 
bers are uot let into the secret; their 
pure minds have uot been contami¬ 
nated l>y the unwholesome truths 
which wc have brought to light; 
they only know that on the high 
authority of their monthly guide, 
Mr. Todd is to be considered a 
respectable man, although he has 
been proved guilty of all the fore- 
mentioned crimes save one; which 
that one is, the good folk.s will never 
learn. Some will think that it must 
be his unhallowed copartnership 
with the Archbishop. Some will 
think that lie could not have really 
loaded the shoulders of our good 
old reformers with the overwhelming 
weight of popery. Some wilLsay 
thal they can never believe him 
hostile to scriptural holiness, or 
protestant doctrine, since he has 
done more to defend the authorised 
translation of the Bible, and conse¬ 
quently the great truths which that 
translation circulates, than all the 
Observers or Guardians in the land. 

But none will be aware that the 
crime of which Mr. Todd is 'in 
reality acquitted, is that of having 
declared that he preferred the £ru. 
dition to the Homilies. This charge 
appeared to he fullj^proved by quo¬ 
tations from his own words; and the 
tridiug and rti/ir/</ouscircumstaiiceof 
these qnotations having been falsi¬ 
fied, is studiously kept out of sight. 

However, what we call a faU^ 
cation might have been a blunder, 
—Granted—^And when his error was 
pointed out and perceived, what 
would an honest blunderer have 
done) He would have distinctly 
confessed the whole, and thanked 
the critics 'who set him right. An 
indistinct anif wavering confession 
of ha^g done something that he 
ought not to have dond, is all that 
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has yet been wrung from the Chris¬ 
tian Observer; and therefore tiioagh 
he may be a blunderer, it does not 
appear that he is an honest one. 
He accused Mr. Todd with precipi¬ 
tation and positiveness. He retracts 
his accusation in equivocal language 
and with a tardy step: and then he 
affects to pity us fur having unguar¬ 
dedly declared that the charges 
which we preferred against him 
would be a lasting disgrace either 
to us or him. We never spoke more 
guardedly in our lives, than when we 
hazarded this rash declaration ; and 
the writer who affects to pity us, 
has felt its truth. 

The article that appeared in the 
Christian Observer for June will 
not delay us long. In Jauuary the 
critic concluded his con/rontings of 
the Erudition and the Homilies by 
saying that he had already given 
ample satisfaction, but that ** if the 
challenge be continued^ he was pre¬ 
pared with the confronting sequel.’* 
Having shewn that the confroiitings 
already produced were insufficient, 
even by our adversary’s own con¬ 
fession, to satisfy any reasonable 
mind, we continued the challenge. 
And in June we are told that he lias 
altered his plan; and he conimenccti 
a wordy article of more than six 
pages in length, by saying, ** We 
shall not now detain our readers 
with long parallel quotations or ra¬ 
ther confrontings between the Eru¬ 
dition and the Homilies; since we 
have tried the inefficacy of that mode 
of confutation at least with those 
who had called us to the task.*’ This 


is just what we expected. We said at 
the beginning of this inrefcAeff contro¬ 
versy, that the Christian Observer 
did not like confronting; and so it 
turns out. He likes to assert—He 
likes to garble. He likes to misre¬ 
present. He likes, when he is in 
downright earnest, to misquote and 
falsify. But a fair comparison of 
the works under consideration, is a 
mode of confutation which he dues 
not find efficacious!! Hehas pledged 
himself to use it, and he has broken 
his word. Under these circum¬ 
stances we really sec no necessity 
for following him through the six 
brief pages, which he has palmed 
upon his readers as a substitute for 
the sequel which he had prepared 
and promised. We did not call for 
his arg'uments, of these we have 
hrfd enough : But wc called for his 
proofs and he has none to give. He 
told ns ill a former article that 
charges similar to those which we 
have preferred against him, were 
brought forward seventeen years 
ago by our legitimate predecessors! 
The inference appears to be that 
for that long period of time, he has 
misrepresented, garbled and falsified 
as ridiculously and as shamefully, 
as in the articles which we have 
token the trouble to dissect; and 
under these circumstances,, we pre¬ 
sume that it is not uncharitable to 
suppose that he will proceed for the 
next seventeen years in similar prac¬ 
tices ; and that those who read in 
search of truth may bid his pages a 
long farewell. 


The foQowing Extract from a Poem that has just made Us Appearance, 
cannot fail to amuse and please our Readers. 

** THE PERSON'S CHOICE. 

** But there are spots in which what little cost 
The Pastor*s hand can proffer is not lost; 

Spots where not all the seed his care has thrown 
Is trodden, choked, or wither’d as ’tis sown. 

Where Sabbath bells, with sweet and mellow fall. 

The willing dwellers of the hamlet call; 

And Youth, and Age, and aU who sojourn there 
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Bend as one family their hearts in prayer; 

And in the appointed shepherd of their ibid 
Each seems a common parent to behold. 

There’s not a heart within his little reign 
But bears to him its pleasure or its pain: 

His lips sweet counsel minister, and give 
Life to the Word by which alone we live ; 

Touch every secret spring that moves the soul, 

C'ontirin, dissuade, soothe, animate, coiitroul; 

Turn from its*betl the torrent rush of woes. 

And gently stem the joy which overflows. 

*' On some bright morning, when the golden Sun 
A three hours’ course above the hills has run; 

And oped those eyes which dare not wish for morn. 

And yet, not wishing, fain would have it dawn; 

The village Bride, her check with blushes spread. 

Forth in reluctant willingness Is led. 

Before her path her vii'giu fellows strew 
Frcsh.gathcred buds of many-meaning hue ; 

For Love the Hose; the Lyy’s spotless white 
For Innocence; the Ooldcup for Delight; 

For Truth, tlie flower that bids us * not forget;’ 

For maiden Modesty, the Violet. 

Auoii a jocund troop, in gallant trim. 

Merry at heart, and light and lithe f>f limb. 

Comes dancing fonvurd, to the measured sound 
Of pipe aud tabor, footing its gay round; 

And one most joyous mid the brother band. 

With ribbons on his hat, and garlands in his baud. 

Then to the solemn rite tlie Priest proceeds. 

And feels a Father's pleasure while he reads; 

Joins hand in hand as heart is joined in heart, 

Aud takes their mutual pledge * till Death doth part.’ 

And as his lips the enamoured couple bless. 

Fain would his eyes the starting tears suppress ; 

Tears nut of sorrow, Jor the good man smiled. 

And his heart whispered * each is as my child.* 

** Or when the lessening year declines away. 

Slow dawns the Sun, and early sinks the day ; 

When the dank gales of Autumn, subtle thief. 

Pilfer the widowed branches, leaf by leaf; 

Which point the Poet’s moral as they fly, 

Man in his geueratiuns so must die; 

Another rite, perhaps, demands his cure. 

The la^t sad offices^ friend can share; 

Some grey4iaired friend whom, ripened for his crown. 

Time hast not plucked, but gently shaken down. 

Beneath the Church-yard’s venerable shade. 

Hard by a Yew, a decent grave is i^de; 

And round the Patriarch’s hearse in mourning band. 

Sons, and their sons, and kinsmen’s kinsmen stand; 

Next many an old acqiuuntance; in the rear 
Idlers', and (Jossips, not uninov’d. appear; 

E'en strangers pause a moment as they pass. 

And turn to moralise, * AU flesh is grass* 1 
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There Childhood comes to wonder at the show. 

And Age to mark where soon itself jnust go. 

Till/ as the Holy Man with lifted e^es 
Tells how the dead incorruptible rise, 

Of Life and Immortality, and how 
Their Brother, as they hope, reposes now; 

Sorrow and mourning flee away, and pain. 

And of their loss they think not, bat hia gain. 

'* By steps like these the saintly Herbert trod. 

And to his • Temple’ led the Priest of God. 

He from St. Paul the gifts of Grace displayed. 

Their power atlirmed, their differing parts arnTv’ed ; 

How (hose who ruled, with diligence should sway. 

And those who served, with willingness obey; 

Give with simplicity, with mercy chide. 

Love all, and honest things for all provide. 

By steps like these in many a green abode 
Still treads the village Priest hb holy road; 

Labours for bliss above, and tastes below 
Such sweets as Life’s mixed gohitit can bestow." 

T/te Parson’s Choice of Town or Country: an Epistle to a 
Young i>tntne.—-P. IG. 
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Village Sermons. By the Reo. 

ESxoard BerenSf M,A. Fourth 

Edition, 12mo. pp.210. 2s. 6d. 

Rivington. 1821. 

Wb have to apologise to our readers 
for the length of time which has 
elapsed between the appearance of 
this volume and of th(e commemla- 
tion which we are bound in Justice 
to bestow upon it. It has already 
reached a fourth edition, and we are 
assured from various quarters that 
it has done inuch good. Under these 
circumstances we should probably 
have left it to its well-established 
character and extensive circulation, 
did we not regard it as a work of 
very peculiar merit. 

Mr. Berens informs his parish¬ 
ioners' in a short and unpretending 
preface that his object was 4o call 
their attention to certain important 
doctrines, which as members of the 
Church of England they all acknow¬ 
ledge, and to point out the practical 
effmsts which real belief in these 
doqfrines ought to produce. upo>i 
their hearta and conduct: and !is. 


consequently has furnished them 
with the volume before us, contain¬ 
ing eleven very phun and very valu¬ 
able discourses. The subjects of 
them are. Faith—Belief in God the 
Father—Belief in God the Son— 
On a future Judgment—Belief in 
God the Holy Ghost—Reading the 
Scriptures—^Prayer — Public Wor¬ 
ship—Baptismal Vow-~The Lord's 
Supper, and the* Christian Priest¬ 
hood. We shall not attempt to *go 
regularly through the senes, but 
shall content ourselves with giving 
extracts which will shew the nature 
of the work; aud will make such 
readers as are unacquainted with it, 
anxious Ybr a perusal of the whole. 
The :6rst specimens which we shall 
produce are taken from the second 
and third discourses on Belief in the 
Fathetand in the Son; and the rea. 
der will instantly perceive that Mr. 
Berens is equally capable of com- 
bating a dangerous error, of explain¬ 
ing an important point of doctrine, 
and of enforcing his advice with 
scriptural language and scriptural 
carn'^stness. 
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** Ir may hare be projper to notice an 
error which h very dangeroui, and I fbar 
very |»revalnit. The error 1 mean of 
those men, who though they profess to 
believe, and rrally do believe, in Ood, 
yet imagine him to be so abnndant in 
mercy, that he will not pnnish the sins of 
men, at least not the particular sins of 
which they themselves are guilty. They 
are truly taught that G^d is merciful and 
gracious, and therefore suppose that he 
will pass over their transgressions, even 
though they wilfhlly persist in them: es¬ 
pecially if their transgressions are of such 
a nature, as not to be clearly and imme¬ 
diately injurious to their neighbour, or not 
glaringly liurtfiil to the well-being of so¬ 
ciety, Tlie mistaken courtesy, or, what 
is called good-uatiire of the world, encou¬ 
rages them in their error, and nourishes 
the persiusion that God will see no faults 
in men, who are nobody's enemies but their 
own. The Ministers of religion have t«fo 
often reason to lament this fhtal delusion. 
It repeatedly happens to ns, when endea¬ 
vouring to turn men from the evil of their 
doings, by setting before tliem the terrors 
of the Lord, to hear them express their 
belief, that the threatenings of God’s word 
would not be carried into execution. 

Kilt consider, my firieiids, that men who 
liold this idea, if they believe in God at all, 
do not believe in the God of Scriptures, 
but in an idol of their own imaginations. 
Tlie Scriptures indeed represent God as 
merciful and gracious, and, for the sake of 
his Son, forgiving iniquity and transgres¬ 
sion and sin to the truly penitent. Knt as 
lie is mercitui, so is he also just and true; 
and both liis truth and bis justice appear 
to require tlie infliction of pnhislimcnt, 
upon those who refiisc to embrace his 
offer of mercy, and walk on still in their 
wickedness. He is spoken of accordingly 
as a consuming fire*” to the impenitent, 
as ** a God who will by no means clear 
the guilty t,” as one, who will execute 
wrath upon every soul thatdoeth evil, and 
that refuses to turn from the evil of his 
doings with hearty repentance, and lively 
fhitb in the merits of a Redeeimr. 1 beg 
of yon to believe, that if a man, in defi¬ 
ance of the threatenings of God’s word, 
* shall still bless himself in his heart, say¬ 
ing, 1 sliall have peace, though 1 walk in 
the imagination of mine heart, to add 
dmnkenness to thirst; the Lord will not 
spare him, hot then the anger of the Lord 
aodbisj'^alousy shall smoke against that 
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man, and idl tlie curses that are trHttfii in 
the Scriptures shall be upon him *.* If, 
in short, you so far presume upon God's 
mercy, as to flunk that you may fearlessly 
continue in wilful sin; if yon imagine that 
he will so forget his jostice and liis truth, 
as that one event will happen unto all, and 
that the wicked will not fare worse than 
the righteous; you do not believe in Ood 
as he is revealed in the Bible; you cannot 
consistently join in the Apostles' Creed; 
you cannot sny, IbbLievb in Oou the 
Father Almighty, Maker of hbaven 
AH» earth, in the sense in which that 
profession is made by real Cliristians.” 
P. 

** Next in importance to belief in God 
the Father, who made us and all the world, 
is belief in ' God the Son, who hatii re¬ 
deemed us and all mankind.’ It is from 
our profession of this article of faith that 
we have the name of Christians ; and it is 
of the utmost consequence to ns seriously 
to consider, what we really mean when we 
make this profession, and to reflect, whe¬ 
ther out lives in this instance are answer- 
able to the belief which wo pretend to 
hold. Yon say then that yon believe ‘ in 
Chid the Son, who redeemed youand 
often in the Church Service, and probably 
at other times also, speak of Christ, by the 
appellation of the Redeemer, What do 
you understand by the expression P The 
proper meaning of the word to redeefn is 
to buy back. It is particularly used for 
setting free a prisoner or captive, by pay¬ 
ing a price for his release. Let ns con^ 
der now in what seusc Christ is said to have 
redeemed ns. 

“ The Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament constantly represent the 
natural state of man as a state of sin and 
death. It is necessary to dwell a little 
upon this point. As * they that are whole 
need not a physician t,’ and they that 
think themselves well, will not have re¬ 
course to one, so we, unless we are sen¬ 
sible of our qfiritnal danger, shall not be 
indtfeed to seek the means of safety; we 
shall not have recourse to tlie Redeemer, 
unless we feel that wo stand in nead of 
being redeemed. 

** The necessity of redemption irises 
from our bdng guilty of un, and eonie- 
quently exposed to the punishment of sin. 
If ydh esk, what sinisi St. John tells 
you, * that sin is the transgression of the 
law|’ the transgression of the holy and 
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pore hiw of God. God having given os 
our beingi has a just right to prescribe 
■nch iaws as he sees (it, for the regniation 
of oiir actions, words, and tbonglits. Such 
lawrshehas given us,in the holy Scriptures, 
and the more wo study and iindrrstuiid 
thqse laws, the more we sliall be con> 
vinced, that the observance of them is 
most conducive to our own well-being and 
happiness. Whenever we transgiess any 
of tliese iaws, either in thoOght, word, or 
deed, either by doing what we ought not 
to do, or leaving undone what we ought 
to do, wc are gnilty of sin. The very in* 
niination or desire to act contrary to tiie 
law of God, even wlicn we do not give 
way to it, Inis, as the Artirlc of onr Church 
exprCNses it, ‘ the nature of sin.’ The 
word sin, consequently, means something 
very different from what in common Ian* 
guage is termed ciiuie, or vice. These 
two words relate chiedy to actions or ha¬ 
bits, wliicli are hurtful to society, or to 
ourselves as members of society; but sin 
includes whatever is contrary to the laws 
of God. A man may be in common re¬ 
pute free, not only from all crimes, but 
from ail vices, and yet be, in a religions 
point of view, a great sinner; may in (act 
have to answer for sins ' more in nnniber 
than the hairs of his bead 

“ In order to come to the knowledge 
and proper sense of onr sins, we must com¬ 
pare our lives with the i ule of God's com¬ 
mandments delivered from mount Sinai, 
and explained and spiritnalixed by our Lord 
in the Sermon on the mount; or witli those 
other practical precepts which abound in 
every part of the Scriptures, especially in 
the New Tcslainent.” P. SO. 

** Blit tiiough faith in the death of 
Chiist is thus necessary, we must bear in 
mind that a faith wliicb does not produce 
good works is dead and worthless f. Let 
vs return then to the question before 
niked; do we indeed and really believe 
that the glorious Son of God died upon 
the cross for our sins? If we do believe it, 
surely we must be sensible that sin is 
something aw(blly sei ions, since it requir¬ 
ed BO tremendous a saciKice. And shall 
wc conlinne any longer in sin P Certainly, 
if Christ died for sin, we are bound by 
every consideration of interest and duty 
.to do all that vre can to die to sin, and if 
so, * how shall we who are deaiLeo sbi 
live any longer therein P’ When tempted 
by the world, or by tlie desires of the flesh, 
to do any tiling contrary to the will of 
God, endeavour to figure to yourselves, to 

• " Psalm xl. Jft.” 

f " James ii. 17.* 


represent to your imaginations, the holy 
Jesus expiring upon the cross with ttie 
nails driven through his liands and feet, 
and think that it was for you, for your 
sins, that he endured such agony. Ami 
can onr hearts hr so hard, as after this 
wifully to persist in sinP If wc do, we, to 
adopt the strong language of tiie Apostle, 
in sonic sort * crucify the Sun of God 
afu'sb, and put him to open sliaine*.' 
No, iny friends;' if you wilfully continue 
in any known sin; if yon do not lament 
your transgressions, and really try and 
pray to get the better ofthein, do not any 
more pretend to acknowledge Jesus Chiibt 
as your Lord;—do not any more pretend 
to believe that iir sui-FBiirn unukr Pon¬ 
tius PlLATf., WAS ( KUCIFlhl), lll'.AIl, AND 
BURIED; do not any more pretend to 
hope for the vohgivcnlss of sins thiongh 
Ins blood.” P. 45. 

“ Consider, niy fiiends, that you are 
itot your ow n masters. Being redeemed, 
being bought, with the precious blood of 
Christ, yon belong to, you aic tbepiuperty 
of, him who has tbns wonderfully bought 
yon. * Yon arc not your own,’ sajs the 
Apostle, but aic bought with a pi ice t 
do not then dishonestly deprive Christ of 
what lie has so dearly pin chased. Do not 
live —you /tave no rigid to /tve—according 
to your own corrupt wills and appetites, 
but according to the will of liiin who has 
bought you. Strive in all things to ' glo¬ 
rify God in >oar body and in your spiiit, 
which are God's Remember that 

* Ciirist hath once snffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust;’ and why? ‘ that he. 
might bring ns to God$’ Kcmenibcr, 

* that he died for all, that tliey who live 
should net henceforth live nnto themselves, 
but unto him that died for them ||.’ ” P. 47. 

There is a mixture of force and 
perspicuity in these passages which 
we do not often sec; and unless 
our estimate of human nature is la¬ 
mentably erroneous, or deficient, 
these passages would produce an 
effect iipon any reasonable congre¬ 
gation. How, then, we may be usk- 
dors it hapj^eii, that such dis¬ 
courses as these of Mr. Berens are 
frequently preached to thin, or even 
to empty churches, while crowds 
are assembled, and appear to be 
afiected, by sermons whicb are, in 

f « 1 <S?vrji9,*fO.” t “ Ibid. vi. *1.” 

§« I Pet. iii. 18,” |« 9 Cor. vi. 16.* 
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every respect* of air opposite cha¬ 
racter and description? The ques. 
tion is important* because it con¬ 
tains the substance of a popular and 
successful argiiinent in favour of 
many practices* which the clergy 
feel themselves bound to discourage, 
and we shall digress from the sub¬ 
ject before ns, to givctit the consi¬ 
deration which it merits. 

The question then assumes a fact, 
which we have no disposition to de¬ 
ny* namely* that vehement and en¬ 
thusiastic preaching is relished by 
the people; and there arc two ex¬ 
planations of the phenomenon which 
we arc continually condemned to 
hear* but to which we have hitherto 
seen no reason for assenting. The 
iir'^t is, ' that such preaching isf 
scriptural and proper; the second 
is, that the multitude have itching 
ears* and always prefer sermons 
which they are not able to under¬ 
stand. We prestiinp to entertain a 
better opinion both of the Scrip¬ 
ture:) and of the people* than is 
consistent with either of these ex¬ 
planations. It is hardly possible 
that the popular preachers* to whom 
we allude* and whom we condemn* 
ran think that their style is formed 
on a strictly scriptural model. Whom 
do they imitate* or think they imi¬ 
tate? The great Pattern of all per- 
Iretioii, was cxplauatifiy anif diilac- 
tic much oftener than he was im¬ 
passioned* or indignant. He taught 
with authority* it is true; but 
with the authority of reason, not 
of vehemence; with the authority 
of holiness, not of passion; with 
the authority of truth, not of elo¬ 
quence. And the greatest and most 
laborious of his apostles, who is so 
frequently dishonoured by a host of 
fancied imitators* can afford no 
good excuse for the persons whom 
he is cited to defend. Admitting 
that St. Paid’s preaching was much 
more impassioned than our Sa¬ 
viour’s* the inference to be drawn 
from this fact is not favourable to 
the enthusiast; since* where a dif¬ 
ference did exist* we are evidently 


bound to follow the Master* rather 
than the servant; and that servant 
was notoriously afflicted widi an im- 
petuous temper. Nor* if it were 
certain that the ardour of the Apos¬ 
tle was as great as that of a modern 
enthusiast* would it follow that their 
conduct* or preaching, were iden¬ 
tical, or similar. For he spake out 
of the fulness of learning, as well 
as godliness; and therefore can be 
no pattern for an uninstructed, self- 
taught declaimer. The only argu¬ 
ment* therefore* which can be fairly 
urged in defence of ranting and vio¬ 
lence* is* that it allures and capti¬ 
vates the multitude; and this pro¬ 
position, which is admitted both by 
the friends and enemies of such 
practices* is what we are anxious to 
examine and explain. 

The fact* as we have already 
confessed* is too true. Whether 
the preacher addresses the educated 
or the ignorant* it is not the best 
sermon that produces the greatest 
effect. In the congregations of the 
rich and the noble* a frothy style* 
and a theatrical delivery, are va¬ 
lued quite as highly as any other 
qualifications. Among the middling 
and lower classes, a Whitfield and 
a Huntingdon have always obtained 
more popularity than the most cor¬ 
rect and accomplished preachers. 
And what renders the circumstance 
more peculiarly remarkable, is* tliat 
it cannot be witnessed in any oilier 
profession. The English nation has 
justly been considered as insensible 
to the charms of eloquence* and 
the lights of her senate and her bar 
have not shone by their declama¬ 
tory, but by their argumentative 
brilliancy. In point of fact* any 
attempt to excite the passions of 
parliaments* or courts of justice* 
usually terminates in exciting a 
langfti The ordinary harangues of 
our nlost successful speakers* being 
little more than a calm exposition 
of facts, with a closely reasoned 
commentary upon their various bear¬ 
ings. ^ And this style of speakii^* 
in itself evidently the most worthy 
3 35 2 
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of rmsoiiftblo creatuKs. can please 
or m6ueiice a seoatej and ean please 
or induence a jury, but is shorn of 
^ beams as soon as it is introduced 
into the pulpit. The explanation 
of the phenomena appears to be, 
that OUT countrymen are better ac¬ 
quainted with their political and 
civil, than with their religious dii- 
tiM. The funner consequently are 
discharged in a more commendable 
and more consistent manner than 
the latter. The particular subject 
under consideration is attentively 
examined-^and the conduct finally 
adopted ia the result of such an ex¬ 
amination. Speeches, therefore, 
which are merely eloquent, inflam- 
matory, or poetical, would not sa¬ 
tisfy &e expectations of those to 
whom they were addressed. A se¬ 
nator, or a juryman, attends to lit¬ 
tle but the argument; and his du¬ 
ties cannot be discharged, unless 
arguments can be laid before him. 
But if he listened not for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining how he ought 
to act, but from curiosity, from 
idleness, or from fashion—if he bad 
no previous acquaintance with the 
subject under discussion; and was 
dbposed to rest contented with the 
first view of it which might be pre¬ 
sented to him ; then he would be in 
tbe same situation as many a mo¬ 
dern congregation, and would yield 
much more readily to the rant of the 
conventicle than to the sober dis¬ 
courses of the Church. 

If this opinion be well-founded, 
our enquiry will quickly come to an 
end. For it will be evident, that the 
4 mly reason why such sermons as 
these of Mr.Berens are less esteemed 
by the generality than others which 
shall be nameless, is, that the people 
are still very ignorant on tbe subject 
of which all sermons treat. When this 
ignorance shall have been r^fidbved 
by tbe increased att.:ntion to the re¬ 
ligious instnietion of all classes of 
the community, the unjust prefw- 
ence which we have been consider¬ 
ing will also come to an end. Our 
coufftrymcD, at present, have no ob¬ 


jection to wbat they can understand, 
when the speaker confines himself 
to worldly business ; and tbe adop¬ 
tion of a different standard in ec¬ 
clesiastical matters, is to be attri¬ 
buted solely to ignorance. When 
from their youth they are brought 
regularly to Church, and are pre¬ 
pared, by a < reasonable degree of 
scriptural knowledge, for the in- 
struction which is there provided for 
them, they will quickly discover the 
superiority of tlie genuine preacher 
of the Gospel over all his imitators, 
and rivals. The sensilde and well- 
educated can do so already, and we 
have no doubt that, as dieir num¬ 
bers and their influence increase, 
the example will be contagious, and 
*will not be thrown away. At pre¬ 
sent, the large assemblages of well, 
meaning people who run after a 
popular preacher have no definite 
ideas upon the subject of which he 
treats. He rouses them from their 
languor; he astonishes and alarms 
them; and perhaps on some subse¬ 
quent occasion he comforts them— 
and for all this they are naturally, 
and not improperly grateful. They 
are not aware that the preacher’s 
merits will cease with their defects ; 
or, that when they become atten- 
tive and well.iiifonncd Christians, 
they will long for a teacher of an 
opposite description; and will not 
be able to proceed without one. 
The great work of renewing the 
heart and afiections, and of fixing 
the habits on the side of holiness, is 
not to be effected by nervous 
and enthusiastic eloquence, but by 
a calm and frequent repetition of a 
few plaHa truths. They may not 
reach the ear of the drowsy and 
careless; they may not stimulate 
the sanguine temperament, or while 
away the tedious hour; but, to 
such ns really hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, they are the whole¬ 
some nourishment, which yields 
health and strength and increase. 
We shall conclude these remarks by 
a few more extracts from the volume 
before us. To the Sermon uptm the 
8 
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Christian Priesthood we shall not 
advert, because the subject of it 
was discussed at length in our last 
number. But we have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, that the questions 
respecting Church government and 
schism were never more concisely, 
or more conclusively argued, in 
that sort of language which is cal> 
culated for a village congregation, 
than in Mr. Berens's concluding dis¬ 
course. And if any of our readers 
should be desirous to follow up and 
fix the impression, which a perusal 
of the controversy between Mr. 
Wix and Mr. Newton may have pro* 
duced on the minds of their waver¬ 
ing parishioners, we can safely re¬ 
commend them to try the eftect of 
this sen '>n. • 

The to. owing passages arc se¬ 
lected from the discourses on Bap¬ 
tism, and on the Lord's Supper. 
They may all serve to shew, that 
the Church's doctrine on these sub¬ 
jects does not necessarily, or ** in¬ 
tentionally oppose the cause of 
scriptural holiness and genuine good 
works,” and some of them have 
been selected as specimens of that 
happy knack at illustration, which 
has contributed so materially to 
Mr. Berens’s success. 

** Consider well, my friends, wliat lias 
been said. Revolve it again and again in 
your minds, and beseech 4iod to bring it 
home to your hearts and consciences. 
Yon sometimes probably hear and read of 
men’s being converted or unconverted, 
being renewed or nnrenewed, and many 
like expressions. All these expressions 
come in fact to the same thing; and all 
questions respecting them are answered 
by tlie answer to Uie enquiry, which 1 
have endeavoured to press upon yon. Arc 
you sincerely eudeavonring to iluifil your 
baptismal vow, or are# you living in the 
neglect of it i If yon are habitually mind¬ 
ful of your baptismal covenant, and wish, 
and sincerely try, to live according to it, 
with earnest prayer for God’s grace to en¬ 
able you to do so, yon are converted *, 

* ** By\he term converrioR, 1 mean a 
turning —a turning from sin to God, tlie 
taming from the evil of oor doings, the 
taming away from wickedness, and ^iug 
U»t whieb it lawful and right.’' 


arc renewed, are in a state of gnee, in a 
state of justification If you habitually 
neglect it, or have wilfully drawn bark, 
and contbiue to draw back, from it, you 
are unreiiewed, and in a state of con¬ 
demnation. 

“ If you faithfully keep to the engage¬ 
ments into which you entered at the font • 
if you endeavoured to renounce the sins 
of the devil, the world, and the flesh; if 
you sincerely believe all the at tides of the 
Christian ftitb, even thoogb yonr fiiitb be 
weak; and if it is the desire and purpose 
of your heart to keep God’s holy will and 
commandments, and to walk in the same 
all the days of yonr life, even though your 
obedience is marked with much imperfec¬ 
tion ; if, I say, this is tlie case, then, 
happy are ye. Yonr interest in the privi¬ 
leges conferred at baptism remains firm. 
Humbly beg God to keep you in tliis state, 
aud seek for the confirmation and increase 
of all spiritual blessings, by devoutly par¬ 
taking of Uie table of tlie Lord. Bnt if, 
on the other band, yon unhappily have 
babitnally broken, and are still living in 
the neglect of yonr baptismal vow, let me 
intreat yon, before it is too late, to think 
npnii the dangerous condition yon are in. 
Yon * have forsaken the guide of yonr 
youth, and broken the covenant of yonr 
God.’ You have deserted the standard, 
under which yon were enlisted to war; 
have drawn bark from the engagements 
into wliicli yon had entered. Remember 
that they that draw hack, forfeit the fe- 
voor of Aliniglity God—liis soul can have 
no pleasure in them—and that * they that 
draw back, draw back unto perdition.*" 
P. 155. 

** A sacrament, however, is said to be 
not only the means of imparting divine 
grace, but also a pledge or token to as- 
suie 08 that we receive it. It is usual 
among men to accompany, with some out¬ 
ward sign or token, tlio appointment to 
any dignity, or office, or possession; or 
the conclusion of an agreement or bar¬ 
gain. In this country, for instance, in 
several of the high offices of state, tlie 
appointment to or relinqaisliingnf them, is 
accompanied by the dcliveiyr or redeliveiy 
of a seal, or wand, or staff: tlie convey¬ 
ance of land is often completed by the 
conveyance of the writings relating to it, 
or by* taking bodily possession; or, to 
adopt a still more feoiiiiar illostration, 
when a farming servant is hired, it is ens- 
tomary to give a small piece of money as 
a pledge or earnest. And in a manner 
somewhat similar arc the bread and wine 
in Hie Lord’s Supper to be looked upon as 
an outward token, or pledge, or earaest, 
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by tba delivery of which by the handi of 
bU minister, God conveys to the devout 
communicant the benefits which those 
symbols represent. 

** These benefits, yuu will recollect, arc 
.spoken of as being received by the faith- 
J'ulf and by the faithful only.” 1*. 164. 

** Many of yon say that yon are too 
young to communicate, liut are yon too 
young to rrpetU and believet Are you too 
young to fear and to serve God; too young 
to wish to go to heaven rather tlian to hell ? 
Our Qinrch considers all who are old 
enough to be confirmed; certainly all of 
the age of sixteen years as old enough 
also to receive the sacrament; and so they 
certwnly are. If many young people are 
in the habit of neglecting the Lord's Sup* 
per, tlieir bad example furnishes no excuse 
for you, and does nut lessen your obliga¬ 
tion. Do you think that because yon are 
young, you need not think of these things, 
but may lightly follow your own wills and 
fancies, and that it wdl be soon enongh to 
attend to religion wlien you are old? But 
you may not live to be old. You may be 
cut olf in tlie beginning of life, if in tlic 
streiigtb and confidence of youth yon re¬ 
solve to * walk io tlic ways of thine heart 
and the sight of thine eyes, know thon 
that for all these things God will bring yon 
into judgment t.' The Scriptures exhort 
you to attend to religion in the moniiiig of 
your life: * Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy yonth f.' God lias a 
right to the best of your days, and the 
best of your strength. Do not tlien suffer 
tJie plea of youth to prevent yon fiom 
complying with the ilyiiig commantU the 
dying rtquestj of your crucified Saviour. 
Do you say that youth is exposed to pecu¬ 
liar temptations ? There is then the greater 
reason why yon sltonld seek for spiiitual 
strength at the table of your Lord. Yon 
are old enough to nndei stand wliat reli¬ 
gion is i you are old enough to be sensible 
of the differcDce betw.cen being happy or 
miserable for ever. Yon have not then 
any excuse for neglecting the sacrament, 
and you cannot neglect it without being 
guilty of disobedience to Christ. 

Again: women of the pooler class, 
when they have families of children, too 
generally make this circumstance a pretext 
for absenting themselves from tlie Lord’s 
table. They say that their cliildrett harden 
them with cafes, fret and ruffle their tem¬ 
per, and thus render them unfit for the 
sacrament. But do your families prevent 
you from repetiting and believing ? If yon 

* ** Sec the 1 l'2tli Qinon.” 

t '^JEccIcs. XI. $ “ Ibid. xii. 1.'* 


repent and believe you are fit to come. 
Your families do io fact fiimnh an addi¬ 
tional motive to you for being religionsy 
and ought to make you anxious to draw 
down God’s blessing both upon yourselves 
and upon them. If they have been to yon 
an occasion of sin, you must repent of sncli 
sin, and strive against it for the time to 
come; and that you may strive snccess- 
fnliy, seek for spiritual strength at the 
Lord’s table. Irritation of temper, and 
anxiety or carefulness of mind are to be 
regarded as marks of human weakness, 
and must be prayed against, and striven 
against. To suffer them to keep you from 
the Lord’s tabic, is the same as if a sick 
man tliould make his sickness an excuse 
for refusing to apply to the physician. In 
short, you are eitlier fit to come to the 
Lord’s table, or unfit. If fit, yon have 
nothing to keep you from it. If unfit, 
you are living in an unchristian state, a 
date of condemnation. And can yon 
quietly make up your mind to continue in 
a state of condemnation until yon have 
ceased to have children, or nntil your fa¬ 
milies arc grown up ? liie Scriptures re¬ 
present your children as a blessing. Do 
not make them a pretext for disobeying 
God ; for neglecting your salvation.”— 
P. 175. 

These arc admirable specimens 
of village preaching: and they 
plainly prove, that their author 
could soar much higher, if the de¬ 
sire of doing good did not put him 
under restraint. 


Sermons. By the late Very Reverend 
William Pearce, D.D. F.R.S. 
Dean of Ely, Master of Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; and formerly 
Master of the Temple. Published 
by his Son, Edward Scorold 
Pearce, Esq. A.M. Student of 
the Inner Temple, pp. 489. Ca- 
dcll. 1821. « 

The allowance which is generally 
due to a posthumous publication, is 
not required in speaking of a vo¬ 
lume of sermons, prepared by a 
learned preacher for a Icaaaed con¬ 
gregation. Of such aesmons, tbesen- 
timents may naturally be supposed 
to have been maturely considered, 
and the language to have been cri- 
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tically correct, from tlicir first com¬ 
position. The discourses of the 
late Dean of Ely are of this cha¬ 
racter. They were with the ex¬ 
ception of the first sernioii preached 
at the Temple Church, between the 
years 17U7 and 1797, when the 
Dean was Master of the Temple; 
and it was worthy of ^be cliaractcr 
of himself and of the congregation 
which he addressed, that the ori¬ 
ginal copies should be found in such 
a state as lo be judged fit for pub¬ 
lication without aiiv material varia- 
tion.*’ An anxiety “ for the pre¬ 
servation of whatever may do honour 

to the mcuiorv of his lamented 
* 

father,’' and a compliance with 
the wishes of many who were pre¬ 
sent at the delivery of these disconr-* 
ses,” were the honourable and 
aflectionate motives of the editor in 
submitting this volume to the in- 
spection of the public. It was not 
inconsistent with these moti\es, or 
with the character of a young nuiii, 
although it has enhanced the price 
of the book, and will eventually 
contract its circulation, that these 
sermons have appeared with a de¬ 
gree of splendour seldom found in 
theological publications, on wove 
paper, with a portrait, a large type, 
broad margin, and a profusion of 
vacant leaves. 

The character of the coiigr^ation 
at the Temple Church will of itself 
explain the nature of these compo¬ 
sitions. The sermons are in number 
twenty-seven, on twenty-one subjects, 
generally chosen with judgment, 
and well adapted to the congrega¬ 
tion. They are all distinguished by 
a manly simplicity of language, and 
by an unembarrassed perspicuity of 
argument. They arf! generally very 
short, allowing but little room for 
rhetorical ornament, or passionate 
appeals to the heart, but suggesting 
much matter for future reflexion. 
They are^dcficient in the exposition 
of scripture; .they are persuasive 
and convincing, but not hortatory; 
they are more like the arguments of 
the lecturer, than the sermons of the 


preacher. The most usual topics 
arc the cxceptious of sceptics and 
unbelievers: the doctrines of the 
Christian Church are less frequently 
adverted to, and are argued with 
studied moderation, and with au air 
of liberality which, if it were not for 
some valuable exceptions, might be 
mistaken for indiiicicnce: while the 
benevolence of the preacher's mind, 
and the confidence of his hope 
founded on the anticipations of pro¬ 
phecy, and on the observation of 
the progress of ti iith, are manifested 
in assuming what in the dark inter¬ 
val between 17R7 and 1797, was 
hardly visible, that a dawn of moral 
and religious improvement has ari¬ 
sen, which shall shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. From 
this general view it is necessary to 
proceed to a more distinct analysis 
of these discourses. 

Scrniun 1. entitled Consecra¬ 
tion," and preached in Lambeth 
Chapel, at the consecration of Rishop 
Toiuline, and published originally 
by order of the Archbishop. For 
the pulilication of this sermon the 
editor is not responsible: it was 
published by his father, and could 
hardly be omitted in the present 
collection. The title of the sermon, 
the occasion upon which it was de¬ 
livered, and the authority which com¬ 
manded its publication, will probably 
lead the reader to expect a clear 
and luminous view of the origin of 
ecclesiastical polity, and of the form 
of ordaining and consecrating the 
governors and ministers of the 
Church of Christ. They will hardly 
prepare him to iearii, as the re¬ 
sult of a comparison of the dispen¬ 
sation of Moses with that of Christ, 
that ill the latter, “ every thing re¬ 
lating to morality is simple, com¬ 
prehensive and geucral; the forma¬ 
lity even of a precept is studiously 
avoided;” for assuredly in compa¬ 
ring his own law with that of Moses, 
our Lord delivers his precepts in a 
style the most formal and precise : 
** ye have heard that it was said by 
them oT old time<— but 1 say unto 
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you/* Still leu will the reader in 
peruang a urmon on consecration 
be prepared to subscribe to the in> 
ference from ibis assumption in 
respect of ecclesiastical government. 

“ Tlie tame difference U still more ob. 
servable in regard to eeelesiaslieal goveru- 
meni. In the Old Testament the high 
Priest, Piicsts and Levites; their birth 
and rank: their privileges, their duties, 
and Uieir discipline are fixed with the 
most scrnpalous exactness. No discretion 
is allowed even in the vestments of the 
priests, or in the utensils of the tabernacle. 
In the New, onr Lord simply ealkd his 
disciples, and they left all and followed 
him. The only positive ceremonies be 
institnted or retained, were Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper; nor are there any pre¬ 
cepts except in relation to these two insti¬ 
tutions, either of Christ himself or his 
Apostles, which are expressly enjoined us 
for the perpetual regulation of the visible 
Church. 

“ How then it may be asked are Chris¬ 
tians to form their ideas of ecclesiastical 
establishments i The answer may be drawn 
from tlie foregoing observations, and from 
the words of St. Paul in tlic text: He ye 
folUmert of me, even as I also am of 
Christ; that is, where positive precepts 
fail us, we aie left to regulate the Cliristian 
visible Clinrch in the same manner as onr 
private Christian lives, partly by imitating 
the conduct of Chiist and his Apostles, 
and partly by applying our own reason, 
the exercise of which as wc have already 
seen, the whole tenor of the gospel re¬ 
quires of ns as a duty.’’ 

It had been well if Doctor Pearce 
bad ascertained the point, at which 
this partial imitation of the Apos¬ 
tles, and this partial exercise of our 
own reason were severally to deter¬ 
mine and to begin; or if he had 
shown, that the moderation which 
St Paul exhibited and prescribed 
in respect of eating the idolatrous 
sacrifices was a worthy precedent 
to regulate the form and order of 
the Christian Church. The exam¬ 
ple of Christ and his Apostles, 
faintly but not imperceptibly marked 
out in the Scriptures, and more dis¬ 
tinctly visible in the records of the 
primitive fathers, is the only method 
of explaining the instructions of our 
Lord, and of binding the practice 


and opinion of his disolplei in re. 
spect of the original constitution of 
his Church, in which during his per¬ 
sonal ministry be was the head, and 
the Apostles and the seventy bore 
the subordinate ranks; and in which 
after his ascension, the Apostles, 
the Elders and the Deacons, formed 
the threefold division of the Chris¬ 
tian ministry. This is the only 
example upon which the true nolioii 
of an ecclesiastical establishment 
can be formed, and our reason should 
be exercised in tracing the perpetu¬ 
ity and consistency of this form and 
order in the Church of Christ, in 
the several ages and places of its 
dispersion. The preacher continues: 

_ We liave on instance of the applica¬ 
tion uf both these rales, supported by .the 
highest authority in tlie earliest times of 
Cliristianity. Onr Lord Iiad left no ordcis 
behind him, so far as we learn to continue 
the succession of the twelve Apostles. 
Oil the death however ot Judas Iscariot, 
the remaining eleven thought themselves 
bound to fill up their number, and their 
conduct in the election of Matthias was 
justified soon after by the sanction of the 
Holy Ghost. Example in this instance 
co-operated with reason. By following 
his steps tlie Apostles beat shewed tlicir 
affection for their Master’s memory; and 
the original reason of the number, the re¬ 
ference to the twelve tribes of Israel, was 
still Subsisting. Bntthe instance docs not 
end heic; it shews still farther that even 
the example ‘ is not binding, where the 
reasons of it have ceased. For before the 
death of any other Apostle, the Gospel was 
opened to all nations, the reason of any 
reference to the twelve tribes of Israel bad 
ceased, and with it ceased tlie practice of 
filling op the number of the twelve Apos- 
Ues.” 

Did it never occur to the preacher, 
that ih the interval between the 
death of lacftriot, and the election 
of Matthias, the Gospel was opened 
to all nations, and the commission 
of the Apostles, who had in the first 
instance been forbidden to go into 
the cities of the Samaritans and into 
the way of the Gentiles was en¬ 
larged, so that they were sent into 
all nations, even into dl the world 1 
It waa at the Mcension of our Lord, 
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if at any time, that the occasion of 
iilliiig up the number of the twelve 
Apostles did determine: and the 
number of the twelve Apostles was 
actually enlarged before the death 
of James by the call of St. Paul, 
who both in deed and in desigiia- 
tiuii was an Apostle from the very 
period of liis conversion. In the 
instances of the election of St. Mat¬ 
thias and St. Paul, and also of 
Barnabas, Timothy, Titus, and Epa. 
pliroditus, all of whom are culled 
Apostles by the primitive or .sacred 
writers, the fact of the succession 
of the Apostles, which Doctor 
l*earce assigns to the mere reason 
of the thing, is established : and 
however the name of this governing^ 
power in the Church was subse¬ 
quently exchanged for that of 
Bishops, which was originally borne 
by the second order of the Christian 
ministry, its nature has always been 
distinguished by the peculiar power 
of ordaining or laying on of hands. 

The Dean justly distinguishes be¬ 
tween the simplicity of our Lord’s 
manner in caUin§^ his Apostles, and 
the ceremony with wliicli the Apos¬ 
tles laid their bands on lliose wiiotn 
they ordained: and attributes the 
ceremony with which this mediate 
ordination was administered to the 
inferior authority of the administra¬ 
tor. It is the standard of distinc¬ 
tion between those who were imme¬ 
diately, and those who are mediately 
and by the agency of men iidmitted 
to serve God in his Church. From 
this distinction it is indiscreetly ar. 
gued: 

** If the Apostles thought themselves 
jii8ti6ed in deviating from the example of 
Christ, when the reason tif coi»yiug it liad 
ceased, we shall not wonder, it^ upon the 
same account, in the appointment of the 
several orders of the ministry, they varied 
from one another. In the infiuiry of the 
Church the orders were fewer, and all re* 
ceived tliejy commission from the Vihote 
body of the Apostles. As the number of 
believers and the duties of the ministry 
increased, new ranks were added adapted 
to the exigencies of the Church; and Ti¬ 
mothy and Titus not only derived their 
Remembrancer, No. 33. 


antborlty from a single Apoelte, but were 
themselves empowered singly to ordain 
elders in every city. 

“ 1 will nut enquire at present whether 
the reasons of the foimcr species of ordi¬ 
nation have ceased or not. I shall only 
observe that if any Church defends itself 
citliei by the smallness tf its community^ 
or by the republican form if its civil go¬ 
vernment, ill adhering to the example of 
our cai lii-r Apostles, onr Church is justi¬ 
fied botii by its greater exteutf aud its 
mouarchtcal principles, in following tliat 
of St. Paul. Nor have the reasons of the 
seveial ordcis instituted by St. Paul and 
retained by uui Cburcii lost any thing of 
tlieir oitgiiial force. As long as the peo¬ 
ple shall continue to want instruction, the 
reason of tlie appointment otPriests an¬ 
swering to St. Paul’s Elders will still sub¬ 
sist; as long as any preparation or trial 
shall be necessary toi so holy and arduous 
an ofiice as that of Elder, there will be 
reason for the order of deacons ; and as 
long as bolli these laiiks shall rct|uirc any 
pievioHs cxAniuiatiun, into their learning, 
tlioir morals or their faith; or shall want 
any encouragement to the discharge of 
their duty or censures fur liieir neglect of 
it, so long will the reasons remain for an 
order curi-espondiug to that of Timothy 
and Titus. 

The Scriptures indeed arc silent con¬ 
cerning the future appointment of tlio 
iiigiiei orders. They no where intimate 
who wcic to succeed the Apustle.<i, or who 
were to appoint successors to Timothy, 
orTitns. But this silence extends no fur¬ 
ther than to the manner of appoint^ 
mciit, aud not to the existence or neces¬ 
sity of such oidcis, aud all that can be in¬ 
ferred from it is, a conclusion Itighly im¬ 
portant to our own Church, tliat we have 
permission and antltorlty for tliat mode of 
appointment, which in the opinion of Uie 
legislatni'c has been tliought wisest and 
best.” 

The reasons assigned fur the con¬ 
tinuance of the several offices arc 
just aiitl satisfactory; the opiuiou 
of the legislature is wise and good : 
but the true and only adequate au¬ 
thority for the mode of appointment 
to th^ Christian ministry, is not 
the opinion of any legislature, or 
the justice of any reasons, but the 
known example of the Apostolic 
age, and the political differences 
between the sectaries and the 
Church* are altogether irrelevant. 
4 A 
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The variations of political govern¬ 
ment cannot affect the true consti¬ 
tution of the Church, or render that 
schismatical which is not schisiiia- 
tical, or that apostolical which is 
not apostolical. Our Lord laid no 
hands on his Apostles; the Apos¬ 
tles not taking upon themselves his 
simple authority laid hands, as did 
the priesthood before them, on 
those whom they devoted to the 
service of God. When they insti¬ 
tuted the Deaconship they laid 
hands in a body on the Deaconship ; 
but there is no other instaucc upon 
record in which they did not think 
that an Apostle with the concurrence 
of the Presbytery, had alone power 
of ordaining, and till such an in¬ 
stance can be produced, the divine 
origin ami right, and suiKciency of 
episcopal ordination will not be re¬ 
futed. 

** In conclusion: to copy the cxoiiiplc 
of Christ and his Apostles is to copy the 
spirit of their institutions, as well as the 
forms. This oiotliod we are instructed to 
adopt, in explaining the written precepts 
of Christ’s morality, and the reason is 
stronger for its application to Church go¬ 
vernment, in which we have little else but 
example for oiir guide. Reason and con¬ 
science, to which the Gospel every where 
appeals, are less liable to dispute than tech¬ 
nical rules or forms of government. Hence 
the morality of the Gospel is simple and 
unifemn, throughout all the Christian 
world. The same uniformity is not to be 
expected in Church estabUshmetittf iie- 
canse the reasons may vary on which they 
are fonnded. But were all Churches regu¬ 
lated on the two principles of taund rea¬ 
son and apostolic example^ the differences 
between them being accounted for and 
justified, would be no longer objects to 
excite animosity. The violence of sects, 
and the prejudice of party, would yield to 
the genuine temper and spirit of Christi¬ 
anity, and our minds would bear the same 
characters as the Gospel which we profess, 
those of simplicity, candour, and Modera¬ 
tion, and at the same time of consutency, 
firmness, and dignity.” 

These^ are plausible sentiments, 
which might have been issued from 
any preacher, and been addressed 
to any congregation. The Presby¬ 


terian might have delivered them to 
the independent, and the BaptMt 
might have commended their libe¬ 
rality. The Episcopalian alone has 
no part in this accommodating mo¬ 
deration : he knows no criterion of 
a true Church but its establishment 
on the apostolical model, and while 
he has pledsuro in tracing the 
episcopal form from the earliest pe¬ 
riods to the remotest boundaries of 
the Church; he is persuaded in his 
mind, that if “ the two principles 
of sound reason and apostolic ex¬ 
ample’* should ever again be prae. 
tically followed, the differences be¬ 
tween sects would cease to excite 
animosity, because they would cease 
^to oxist.* The Episcopalian secs no 
reason to despair of llie ultimate 
re-union of the Christian body, and 
of an uniformity in Church estab¬ 
lishments, especially when he con¬ 
templates the extensive and broad 
foundations of episcopacy in all the 
provinces of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, in the Church of Eiig- 
laiul and Ireland, and its depen¬ 
dencies, in the Episcopal Churches 
of Scotland, and of America. In 
this large contemplation of the pre¬ 
sent state of the Church of Christ, 
the boastful pretensions of English 
Independency are comparatively of 
no actfount: and in the Protestant 
Churches of the continent, the want 
of an Episcopal government and 
constitution is regretted as a defect, 
which it is attempted to supply by 
the innovation and invention of su- 
perintendants. The only occasion 
of alarm and regret to the Episco¬ 
palian is to see the true principles 
of ecclesiastical polity suppressed 
or misrepresented, or exhibited in a 
form which while it confirms the 
prejudices of the sectary, leads him 
to suspect the sincerity of a Church¬ 
man’s conviction, or the stability 
and soundness of a Churchi^an’s 
principles. * 

Sermon II. ** The Argument from 
Prophecy." A perspicuous state¬ 
ment of the difficulties of the pro¬ 
phetical writings, and of the advan- 

5 
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tagps arising from those difficulties, 
dciiioiistratiug the work of God in 
their fiiltilineiit, and nnideriiig the 
collusion of main iinjaossiblc and in- 
cftectual. 

Sermons III. IV, ** Oi. the ulti¬ 
mate Object of Prophecy,*’ wliich is 
shewn to be not the benefit of the 
Jews, nor of the pcrs6ns aaldrossed 
by the prophets, nor of succeeding 
ages: not to bearwitnt'ss of Christ 
only, which is tiie object of iniru- 
cles also, but to attest the truth of 
God. The advantages of this inter¬ 
pretation arc, that it makes a pro¬ 
per distinction between the offices 
of miracles and of prophecies; that 
while it proves the divine foreknow¬ 
ledge, it assures the divine pro-^ 
mises, and is common to all pro¬ 
phecies ; at the same time in its ope- 
ration and tendency it docs bear 
witness to Christ, and thus an ob¬ 
vious objection is refuted. 

Sermon V. “ On the Criterion of 
a false Miracle,” or of miracles in 
general. The subject is important, 
and, with the exception of some 
iinuecessaiy allusion to natural re¬ 
ligion, an idol which receives too 
much homage in these Discourses, 
is argued in a very masterly maiintr, 
in refiitalion of a deiblical position. 

“ It iNobjceted to uo, by the a«lver«aii€'S 
•if c.s|)ii'ii]ly4iy jibilo- 

M>|»hrrsi of HI eat not'’ lat<*ly in a 
boiirhi^ kingdom, that in piovinu tlic di¬ 
vine authority of tlic Cliiistian doctiiucb, 
wo bcHiii with founding it on Uic evidence 
of niicactes, but that we aftei wards turn 
back, anti endeavour to piovc the divine 
oiigin of the iiiiraeles by the intrinsic qua¬ 
lities, tlic exeetlenee and hiiblimity ot tlic 
tioctrines, wiiich the miracles were brought 
to support. This mode, of argiiilig from 
the miracles to the doctmes, and from the 
tioctrines to the mirarl^, leaves us, they 
say, just where it found us, and destitute 
of any distinct proof cither of miracles or 
tloctnues.” 

In answer to this objection, 
more subtle than just, the Dean 
argues: 

**.Wlien Cliristians argue from the 

doctrine to the'miracle, they donotargua 


from the truth of the doctrine to the realit j 
or truth of the miracle, but from the falss- 
hood of the doctrine to the fiction or false- 
liood of the iiiiraele. For example, the 
text says, if a miracle teaches idolatry, it 
is a false miracle, aud not to be regarded ; 
blit it does not any, if it teaches wor¬ 
ship of the one God, it is tlicrefore true. So 
again, by parity of reuon, we in these 
latter times say, that if any action claln^ 
ing to be miraculous teaclies us any impiety 
or iminoiahry, it is not u real niitaclc, nor 
did It piocrcd fiom God; but wc do not 
say on the conveiso, that if it does teach 
ns morality and pn-ty, itis tlierefoie a real 
miraele, and does proceed from God. So 
that the answer to the objection may be 
briefly stated thus: Miracles may, in many 
cases, be disproved by the doctrines, but 
it is no where asserted, that they ever can 
be proved by them. And the objection, 
therefore, which supposes that Christiana 
prove the troth of the miracles from the 
truth of the doctriues, is not founded in 
fact.” 

The propriety of this distinction 
18 argued at considerable length, 
and it is applied both to real and to 
pretended miracles, aud the Dean 
concludes : 

** I iMiinol dismi'i'i this suliject witlioitt 
taking notice of a dilliciilty wliirli may be 
tlioiiglit to atti'nd the furcgniiie theory. It 
relates to the asset tinn that no internal doc¬ 
trine ran be brought inpmi/ol .1 miracle. 
Fui It may be .said, that there are certain 
doctrines eonvesed by (]:c help of miiaolcs, 
which no iiuraaii icusnn could ever have 
diseuvorcil, sueh are, 1 hat God on curtain 
eoiiditioiis will freely forgive sins, and that 
to the sincere peiiit'.nt aiidt^thfiil believer 
in Jesus Gille>t, he will grant life eternal. 
Nay, further, that tlicrc are some things 
revealed to ns, wliirh, so far fi*om being 
discoverable by liiiinan reason, are lurom- 
prclieiisible to iis afler they ai e discovered. 
The answer is, that tlioiigii the truth of 
these things be beyond the reach of htiinau 
reason to discover, yet the things tliein- 
sclves are not beyond the reach of the hu¬ 
man imagination to conceive. Their truth, 
therefore, must depend on the evidence of 
the mimcles, which were wrought in their 
support; and the miracles must first be 
distinctly proved, before we can give an 
admission to the doctrines. 

** Some of the most engaging features 
'iu Christianity are the purity, the shnpli. 
city, the suliUiiiity of its morality, and tliat 
consistency and cooformity which it h«i ta 
4 a2 
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everjf deduction of nalurol reaaoo, when it 
deachbee and hoiglitena tbe justice and ho* 
lincss,' and goodness and mercy, and power 
of the Almighty. The n^e of tiicso doc* 
trines, as an evidence for Christianity, how 
satisfactory and sublime soever they may be, 
is not immediately and without miracles to 
prove the divine origin of the Gospel, but 
in the manner I before stated, to prevent 
any disproof being brongiit from the doc¬ 
trines against the reality of the miracles 
by which those doctrines arc supported. 

And this is perfectly consistent with 
an argument of great weight, which has 
often been urged with irresistible force in 
behalf of Christianity; that its internal 
characters of wisdom and purity, and con- 
aistency and depth, coming from such 
feeble and illiterate instruments, as the 
first promulgators of the Gospel were,foiin 
n direct and distinct proof of the divinity 
of its origin. For in this case we do not 
argue from the doctrines alone, but from 
the doctrines taken in conjunction with 
something else, namely, in conjunction 
with the characters of the first publishers 
of Christianity. Tliesc two things taken 
togetiicr, form a new, and distinct, and in¬ 
dependent miracle; and the argnment 
drawn from it is reducible to the gcneial 
rule of proving the miracles first, before 
we infer the divine authority of the doc¬ 
trines." 

Sermons VI. VII. “ On the 
Grounds of Relief in Christ,” contain 
an historical view of the grounds on 
which men in difierent ages have 
been brought to believe in Christ. 
Zacharias and John the Baptist be¬ 
lieved on the authority of an imme¬ 
diate revelation. Tbe attention of 
the Aposlle.s was at the first at- 
tractc(l by the testimony of the 
Baptist, and their faith was after¬ 
wards confirmed by a miracle and 
by Christ’s assertion of his aiiihu- 
rity, corresponding with the wTit- 
ings of the prophets. After his re¬ 
surrection they believed in the im¬ 
mediate revelation of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit also. Tile belief of others was 
grounded on miracles, cither* seen 
or reported, and proving a divine 
commission, and, after the ascen. 
sion of Christ, in the more full dc- 
velopemcnt of prophecies. 

After those times, when the power of 
•working ffliraeles was withdrawp, and eye¬ 


witnesses no longer remained of the mira¬ 
cles which had l^eii pci formed, the belief 
of Christians rested on the following 
grounds: they bclioveil the miraculous 
facts, on tlie ground of the historical tes.- 
titnony of tliosc who were rye witnesses 
and ministers of the word, and they be¬ 
lieved the spiritual nature of the Gospel, 
the promises and the threatenings, which 
aiumate and restrain the Christian world, 
on the credit of historians thus authorized 
and c|ualified to declare the word of God. 

" Tliis, which is the helinf entertained 
by IIS at this day, is similar to what was 
believed during the time of our Saviour’s 
ministry. Our belief of the miraculous 
facts recorded in the Gospel, corresponds 
with the belief of Christ’s divine mission, 
founded on the miracles performed by 
himself; and onr belief of the tiieory of 
Christianity corresponds to onr Lord's de- 
f larations concerning himself as the pro¬ 
mised Messiah, which were received as w’O 
receive the theory of Christianity, on tlio 
ground and on the supposition of its being 
the word of God. In addition to these two 
grounds, and to verify and confirm the dc- 
chirntion of God’s word, wc have histo¬ 
rical evidence of prophecies fulfilled, and, 
what is still inoic important, have ocular 
demonstrations ol‘ jimpliecics, at this d.iy 
fulfilling and fulfilled, in various parts of 
the world," 

This view of the grounds of our 
belief is applied to the several urli- 
cles of the Apostles Creed ; of the 
first arrielc of which the exposition 
is encumbered with unnecessary al¬ 
lusions to natural religion, but of 
which the other articles .ire pro¬ 
perly grounded and made to depend, 
oil miracles, nr prophecies, or sciip- 
tuial aiilliority. These arc cer¬ 
tainly the only sure grounds of a 
rational, scriptural, and consistent 
belief in Christ and in God. 

Seriivm VIII. “ A future State of 
Immortality, npt discoverable by 
Reason.’* Between the Deist, who 
pretends to discover a future state 
by the mere exercise of his reason, 
and those who deny the competence 
of reason to make this discovery 
which they attribute exclasively to 
revelation, the Dean assumes the 
office of the moderator, allowing 
that reason may discover a future 
state, but claimiiig to revelation 
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alone the promise of immortality. 
The scriptural doctrine appears to 
be, that eternal life was made 
known from the beginning of the 
world,and is thus traditionallyreceiv- 
ed by all mankind, and that the Gos¬ 
pel liath cleared up and thrown 
light upon this primitive doctrine, 
by unfolding a state cf incorruption. 
The Deist discovers nothing by his 
reason : he does but repeat the 
belief of his fathers, more or less 
illustrated by Christian truth: the 
Gospel hath made manifest what 
before was only not unknown. 

Sermon IX. " On the unequal 
Distribution of Happiness and Ali- 
sery." The plausible and ingenious 
argument of this discourse will be 
but too powiM'fidly resist»*il by tl!e 
cKperience and operation of the real 
ills of human life. The goofl and 
pious purpose of the preacher is to 
vindicate the ways of (iod to' man, 
whose impartial and nndiscriininal- 
ing favour he maintains, by refer¬ 
ring to the variety of his gifs pro¬ 
miscuously bestowed, and without 
the qualitication of any common 
evils. It is thus that our attention 
is drawn to God; it is thus that 
virtue unil vice, and more especially 
the latter, have their reward, and 
that the mere% of God is c\hihilc<l 
in all his dispensations, in exciting 
hope and pcrseveraiifcc by flie delay 
of the recompence, and in averting 
by seasonable chastisements the 
iinal conilemnation of the wicked. 

Sermon X. “ On AtHictiuii." The 
subject is considered by the light of 
reason, and by the light of rcvcla- 
th»n. By the former, prosperity 
and adversity are compared in 
themselves, in th^r consequences, 
supports, virtues, and opportuni¬ 
ties ; and by the latter the preacher 
exhibits the promises of Scrijiturc 
made to those who are afflicted for 
their religion, and the effects of 
afflictiipe discipline in producing vir¬ 
tue, which is always contemplated, 
and ultimately rewarded by God* 
No notice is taken of the great ex. 
ample of patient suffering, which is 


so affectingly applied in the exhor¬ 
tation in the Offlee of the Visitation 
of the Sick: an exhortation which 
no repetition, in public or in pri¬ 
vate, can deprive of its effect. 

Sermons XI. XII. '* On the 
Lord’s Prayer.’* The characters of 
this prayer, unexhausted and inex. 
haustible, in matters of tnlifyiiig dis¬ 
course, are that it is concise, that 
it is comprehensive; and, 

" Tlic next tiling to observe in it is, if 
we may presume to use the expression, tbe. 
juflicioosnoss that prevails throughout the 
wliole. Ill all onr devotions we are natu¬ 
rally liable to two criors, both of them, 
perhaps, aiisiiig from a good principle, but 
productive of great irrcgulaiities, ‘ these 
arc enthiisiasin and superstition.’ Enthu¬ 
siasm, to define it in feu words, is au ex¬ 
cess of hope, superstition an excess of 
fear: the one is sanguine, the other bor¬ 
ders on despair. Uoth tliese extremes are 
guarded against in the Lord's Prayer. The 
ciitliiivia^t is checked in Ins presumption, 
when he is taught to pray for Ids d<n7g 
bread, to iniploie the pardon of Ids sins, 
and that only on a eondition, to which the 
enthusiast is not tlic most inclined, that of 
pardoning those that trespass against him. 
The superstitions man, on the other hand, 
is cnconrageil to eonqiier Ins unreasonable 
fears, by the anthonty of iMllmg God by 
tbe name of Jaf/ier; by looking forwaid 
with anxious hope to some future perfec¬ 
tion of God's government, when he prays, 
‘ Thy kingdom eoniehy being taught to 
repose himself with confidence on the di¬ 
vine providence when he says, * Thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven,’ and, 
lastly, by reflecting that God is the Su¬ 
premo Being, and able to protect liiiii, 
when he says, * Por thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for over. 
Amen.’ When we consider how naturally, 
from oiir respective teinpei's, onr devotions 
deviate into excess of hope, or excess of 
fear, we cannot but admire tlic wisdom of 
that divine composition, which thus so ef¬ 
fectually guards us against both extremes, 
and enables us to pray not only with 
the spirit, but with tlic understanding 
also. 

“ %ut the wisdom that prevails in tlie 
Lord’s Prayer, may appear from anotlier 
consideration. This prayer, like all other 
prayen, is an address fl-om tbe creature to 
the Creator. By all tbe rules of inter¬ 
course, thcreflorc, between one being and 
another,itshonid be anited to tbe characters 
of both. On the one band is infinite good- 
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ness and almi^ity power, on the oUicr in¬ 
firmity, depravity, and sin. How iil should 
we euuforin to this rule, if, as too often we 
do, in our private devotions we were to 
dwell upon our own wants and necessities 
alone, and forget the character of the be- 
nefiictor we are adoring. Not so in the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which our attention is 
first turned where it ought to be, to Qod, 
and not to ourselves; with this exception 
only, that the single word Pother points 
out at once the idea of ourselves, as well 
as of God, and encourages us to piesent 
our petitions to the throne of grace. It is 
nut till after the three first clauses that we 
presume to speak any thing distinctly con-, 
certiing ourselves. We say first: ‘ Onr 
Father, which art in heaven; hallowed be 
thy name; tliy kingdom come; thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven.’ In 
all these clauses our own necessities arc 
suppressed, and we dwell only on the ho¬ 
nour which is due to God. As the intro- 
fluction is tlius suited to the cliaraeter of 
the Supreme Being, the following clauses 
in which we are instrneted to pray for 
oonelves are equally suited to onr own 
character. HumiUty, contrition, and a 
sense of onr dependence arc the qualities 
which become us in the divine presence. 
Accordingly we are iustiucted to begin, 
not with any aspiiiiig views, though God 
be able to grant ns all things, but with the 
humblest of all possible petitions, * Give 
IIS this day onr daily bread.’ Anti though 
a contrite spirit calH naturally alond for 
pity, yet our presumption is checked in 
imploring even forgiveness, which, as if it 
were too great a favunr in itself, we are 
no further emboldened to ask, than on con¬ 
dition of forgiving them tiiat trespass 
against ns. Lastly, to indicate tiiat afi our 
dependence is npon God, and that we can 
do nothing of ourselves to help ourselves, 
we intreat kirn to guard us against all 
flangers, ghostly and boilily, that he will 
* not lead us into temptation, bat deliver 
us from evil.’ When we iiave thus stated 
our necessities, we do not immediately 
conclode, as if self were the only object of 
our devotions: in the end of the prayer onr 
attention is again called off from onraelves 
to God, as if it were improper for ns to 
retire from so solemn a duty, without of¬ 
fering up our thanksgiving and praise,'^ for 
thine is tlie kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever.’” 

This prayer also enables us to an¬ 
swer objections to prayer in general, 
of which the purport is not to in- 
f(Mrm God, but to appeal to his good? 


[Sept, 

ness, not less than to his justice and 
wisdom, and of which the natural 
tendency is to improve and mend 
the heart; so that if it were true, 
that God cannot be changed, men 
may iicverthele&s be tunicd by ear¬ 
nest supplication. 

*' It will not he foreign to tlie present 
subject, lieftire 1 conclude, to consider one 
objection moic to which the Lord's Prayer 
will not suggest to ns so immediate an 
answer. It is that God is unchangeable, 
that no prayers can thercfoic make any 
alteration in him, or iiidnee liiiii to grant 
favours, which he would not otherwise have 
done without them. In answer to this we 
may readily allow, that prayer in its very 
nature implies a ciiange to be possible 
somewhere. But where does tliis change 
take place? Not in God, who is the same 
yesterday, to day, and for ever, but in our- 
telvet only, who by tlie means of prayer 
and the emotions which accompany it, be¬ 
come fit objects of bu unchof^eable good¬ 
ness. The objectors in this case argue in 
the same manner as untutored minds do, 
when they consider the revolutions of the 
sun and heavenly bodies. Hioiigh these 
persons tliemsclves and their own earth 
only arc daily in motion, tiiey suppose the 
cartli and themselves to be really at rest, 
and the sun and tlic wliole iiniversr to be 
in motion aioiind them. And the truth of 
this doctrine is iccognizcd in some of the 
most solemn prayers of onr Cliureli. 

* 'rurn thon fit, O good Lord, and so shall 
tee be iurneil. He fiivourable O Ijord, bu 
favourable to thy people who turn to thee 
in weeping, fasting, and praying.’ ” 

In the twelfth Sermon the Lord’s 
Prayer is contrasted with the objee. 
tions which the ancient heathens 
entert.'iined against prayer : 1. that 
man is ignorant of what is good, and 
unfit to pray; or, 2. he should 
limit the things for which he prays; 
or 3. should ask for good indefi¬ 
nitely. This Scrynon, abounding in 
classical allusions, was admirably 
adapted to interest the congregation 
for which it was prepared, and is 
well worthy of the contemplation of 
the scholar, as well as of the divine 
and the Christian. •* 

Sermon XIll. ** On the Assist¬ 
ance derived by Christianity from 
Human Learning,'* preachea before 
the University of Cambridge: and 
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shewing that neither experience, nor 
learning nor revelation alone has 
produced more than a transient 
effect, so *' that it is not by any 
one of these causes taken separately 
but by the joint operation chiefly of 
learning and Christianity, that'the 
progress of mankind towards the 
perfection for which 4bey were des¬ 
tined has at length been* began and 
must be carried on.” Of the two 
great branches of human learning, 
classical literature has contributed 
the knowledge of Scripture lan¬ 
guage, skill and impartiality in 
criticising and explaining it; it has 
qualifled the learned to explode 
error most elfectually, and to eluci¬ 
date the truth of our religion to the 
greatest advantage and has been 
instriunontal ** iu forming that cha¬ 
racter w’hicli is the opposite of what 
is cominoiily called a cuntractedness 
of thinking in the conduct of life, 
and bigotry in religion:** the other 
branch of learning, natural philoso- 
pliy, has made God knourn by his 
works, and has invigorated the mind, 
and produced that abstraction of 
thought, which is necessary to com¬ 
prehend the recondite reasoning of 
the Scriptures, and especially of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

Sermon XIV. Christianity fa¬ 
vourable to the Progress ofi Learn, 
ing.” This Sermon is the counter¬ 
part of the former, and both are 
highly interesting and important. 
It is shewn in opposition to modern 
free thinkers, that learning has de¬ 
rived advantages from Christianity, 
and various matters of fact are al¬ 
leged to prove that Christianity is a 
learned religion, and that H has cn- 
laived the boundaries of the human 
understanding. 

Sermons XV. XVI. XVll. ** Chris¬ 
tian Morality compared with that of 
the Heathens and the Jews.** In 
the first of these discourses it is 
shewn, fhat in respect of our duty 
to God, whether entertained in the 
thoughts of the heart, or expressed 
in acts of sacrifice, divination, and 
hymns, Christianity surpasses hea¬ 


thenism, and in respect of sacrifice, 
Judaism also. In the second and 
third discourses the surpassing merit 
of Christianity above heathenism in 
respect of the duly which we owe to 
our neighbour and ourselves, is col. 
leeted not from matters of fact, but 
from grounds and principles of con. 
duct, namely, civil laws, the moral 
sense and natural understanding. 
The civil law is elegantly and suc¬ 
cinctly shewn to he a very imperfect 
school of morality, failing both in 
its extent and in its principle: the 
defects of the moral sense are 
pointed out at greater length, and 
the principles which the natural un¬ 
derstanding involves are shewn to be 
too complicated to be of general 
utility. The three discourses shew 
the man of learning and the man of 
reflection, but thtir interest would 
not have been abated if the compa¬ 
rison of Cliristihnity with Judaism 
had not been restricted to the first 
discourse. The Christian far sur¬ 
passes the Jewish religion in many 
points besides sacrifice. 

Sermon XVIII. “ On the slow 
Improvement of the World.** Men 
of former ages were prone to com¬ 
plain, that the age in which they 
lived was more corrupt than the pre¬ 
ceding : it is now suddenly pretend¬ 
ed that the present surpasses all 
former times. The old opinion is 
more natural, more reasonable, more 
modest, and more useful; it is also 
more agreeable to fact. The world 
has always been slow in improve, 
raeut; it was also slow in renounc¬ 
ing itiolatry and sacrifice, and ade¬ 
quate reasons may be assigned, for 
the three only instances of more 
rapid improvement which can be al¬ 
leged, VIZ. at the return of the Jewa 
after the Babylonish captivity;: the 
age qf our Lord and his Apostles, 
and the revival of literature, and the 
reformation of religion. The whole 
disconrsc deserves to be maturely 
weighed and considered; and the 
conclusion is very important to 
the enthlisiast and the radical re. 
former. 
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" I ahall condade tvith observing tbeae 
two tliinga. Rrat, that from what has been 
said, we nuy easily perceive how fallacious 
are the hopes, how insidious tiie promises 
of those visionary reformers who profess 
• to amend the world in a dayi 'Hie second 
is, that theie is encouragement enough 
still to all good men to proceed in the 
grudttal reformatiou of manners: 1 repeat 
the gradual reformation of manners be* 
cause that is the only method by which 
any habits, and particularly habits of reli¬ 
gion and virtue, can be formed.’' 

Sermon XIX. “ Vices of Chris¬ 
tians no Artvuuiciit against Chris, 
tianity." The objection is as uii- 
candid as it is peculiar, for in no 
other instance, wlicther of educa¬ 
tion, arts, philosophy, or civil so¬ 
ciety, is It allowable to argue 
agaiast any iustitutioii from its per-; 
version and abuse: and it is the 
same freedom of will which leads to 
the misuse of the. divine as leads to 
the misuse of the human institution. 
If the Ih^pocritical assumption of 
Christianity cannot be denied, yet 
riie false assumption proves the ex¬ 
cellence of the thing which is fiilsely 
assumed: and after all, the objec¬ 
tion is unfounded and unjust, if the 
question be argued on its only pro¬ 
per ground, a comparison of Pagan 
with Christian times, under which 
mail has been improved, is improv- 
ing, and will continue to be im¬ 
proved. 

Sermon XX. On the Existence 
and Attributes of God.’* 

" The proofs of God’s existence and at¬ 
tributes have been deduced by learned 
men, from a great variety of considera¬ 
tions, all of which have their weight in 
impressing npon us Uiese important truths. 
But many of their arguments are abstruse 
and difficult, and not adapted to a popular 
and mixed congregation. 1 shall coniine 
myself tlierefore in this dayVi discourse to a 
much simpler and easier method, and which 
1 trust wUl be more interesting, nanr^y, to 
an examination of sneb arguments only as 
are adduced in Scripture as proofs of Oodli 
existence and attributes, in order that as 
we have often been tanght from hence 
whet we ouglitto believe, and how to live, 
■o we may be also taught, how in regard 
to divine truths we ou|^t to argue. 

** Tsball exemplify thb in the proof of 


the existence, the power, the Intelligence, 
the wisdom, the goodness, the providence, 
the justice, and tlie uuity of God, and of 
all these severally in their order, as briefly 
as may be. It has alway been considered 
as one of tlie chief recommendations of 
our soundest pliilosopliers, such as Bacon, 
Newton, and Boyle, that they were the 
first who discarded all Imaginary theories, 
and founded tbch' systems on experiment 
and fact. Such we shall find to be pre¬ 
cisely the mode of arguing adopted in 
Scripture.” 

A beautiful simplicity most wor¬ 
thy of the occasion, distinguishes 
the method aiul execution of this 
discourse. 

Sermon XXI. On the Doctrine 
of a particular Providence." The 
purport of this discourse appears to 
be to reconcile the supreme provi. 
deuce of God with the instrumen¬ 
tality of mediatory agents: but Uie 
argument is intricate and perplexed. 

Sermon XXII. ** On the Inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit.” 

By divine inspiration I presume to be 
meant, < an extraordinary communication 
of knowledge or alteration of affections, 
proceeding immediately from God.’ I say 
extraordinary communication to distin- 
gnisb it from the ordinary gifts of the Holy 
%irit, which God has promised to all faith¬ 
ful Christians: and 1 say, proceeding tm- 
mediately from God to distinguish this 
from every other sort of knowledge, all of 
which proceeds from God, but tlirough na¬ 
tural means whiidi he has appointed. 

** On this definition it may be useful to 
remark, that as God does nothing super- 
fluous, all knowledge, actnally acquired by 
the help of our natural faculties, is rightly 
exclud^ from any pretenrions to inspira¬ 
tion, for inspiration wonld be in this in¬ 
stance supeifluous. But tliis remark re¬ 
quires two restrictions. For first, it ex¬ 
tends no f 4 rther than to sndi knowledge as 
is certain or undoubted; it does not extend 
to matters otprobeSnUty or to those which 
admit of a doubt. For when our natnnl 
fiiculties have done their duty, and donbt 
is the result, then begins the province of 
inspiration, rad all knowledge afterwards 
acquired is as much owing to miracnloua 
interventiOD, as if the whole ftou the be¬ 
ginning bad been miracnloiis. 

** Again, the remark extends no fartlier 
tiian to knowledge aetuaUy acquired 
the help of our natural faculties, and not to 
such knowledge as under other circam- 
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f traces mmfox might be aequiied by them. 
For If it was not actoelly aeqoired by 
meaos of those fiicolties, the aeqniaitioit of 
it it as moch miimculoiit at if it were na* 
turslly placed beyond tlie human reach. 
To illnstratc^thb by an example—when the 
Apostles spoke a variety of langnages they 
did no more Hran has ofl^ been performed 
by human study: yet as dicy did not ae> 
quire this power by any industry of tlieir 
own, no one doubts that thb gift was mira* 
riilons, and it is tlierefore justly classed 
among tiie instances of inspiration. By 
these rules we shall avoid the admission 
both of superfluous inspiration and of sii- 
|ierflitoiu feculties.” 

This is the nature of inspiration, 
and the evidence required to attest 
this inspiration, is miracles. In the 
application of this criterion to the 
writers of tlic Neiv Testament, it 
will be reiiicmbcred that Christ him>' 
self working miracles, guaranteed 
the inspiration of the Apostles; that 
the Apostles claiming inspiration 
did themselves work miracles; and 
that the Evangelists Mark and Luke, 
wrote under the instruction of aj> 08 - 
tles who ha<l wrought miracles. The 
extent of this inspiration is argued 
according to the preceding remarks 
ui>on its nature, and it is shewn in 
conclusion that such iuspiratioii is 
neither unnecessary nor detrimental. 

Sermon XXIII. “ Salvation a 
System of Mcicy.*' That mercy pre. 
dominates in all the dispensations of 
God, is shewn from the distribution 
of natural gifts; and the promises of 
Scripture are alleged in testimony 
of tne peculiar and unmerited bles¬ 
sings which Christianity secures. 

** The frequency of God’s merdei, and 
our daily and constant experience of them, 
are the ciiief reasons why we are so little 
sensible of the obligations under which 
we lie. It is evidently so in regard to tlie 
continuance of onr lives* tlie pronty with 
whidi we are fed, and the temporal pleai* 
surra whicb we enjoy. Tlie leme com¬ 
plaint may be made in regard to the fa-' 
vours which we receive through Christ,. 
The sinner thinks that be has of himself 
some pretwsioni to pardon, and tmsts to 
impnnity even in, the act of rommitting 
sin I and heaven and iiuoiortality instead 
of being hamUy hoped for nnd requested 
as a fkvoar throi^ Christ, are considemd 
Rkmiembrancbr, No. 33. 


as a debt strictly due to onr piety and 
obedience. That fbrgetfblness of Oodi 
mercies should pKVail in the otdinslry' 
practice of the world, may excite no won-- 
der; hot it is matter of great siirpriw, that. 
even among specolative men, wlio will 
enter into the discussion of Ciiristianity 
and its doctrines, this five grace of ^d is 
oftentimes overlooked, thongii it be the 
main principle of onr religion, and is in* 
cessautly inciilckted by Christ and bis 
A pustles. Bn t that it has been overlooked 
is evident from hence, that many diffi¬ 
culties have embarrassed the minds of 
Christians, and many objections have been 
raised by unbelievers, which could never 
have arisen liad tlicy attended to this sin¬ 
gle principle.” 

This view of the free grace of the 
Gospel is made to remove three 
principal objections: 1. That as alt 
mankind are equally the children of 
one common Father, Christians as 
such can claim no peculiar advan¬ 
tages : 2. That God will make al. 
lowances for the errors and igno. 
ranees of unenlightened nations, and 
therefore Christianity is preached in 
vain: and 3. That if Christianity 
were necessaiy, its influence would 
not have been contracted in space 
and time. 

These questions would be proper, and 
carry great weight with Uiem, if Chris¬ 
tianity was no more than a system of equity 
and justice: but they aro not proper nor 
applicable on any other supposition. If 
the Gospel be a dispensation not ofqqnity 
and justice, but of mere grace and favour, 
there is something not only irrational, but 
impious in such demands. It is to demand 
what is not our due, to take away from 
God tlie freedom of his own conduct, and 
the distribution of his own bounties, which 
he bestows on whom and when he pleasea: 
it is to depreciate the merit of bis good¬ 
ness, and to lessen the gratitnde of those 
who are most indebted to him." 

Sermon XXIV. " On the Utility 
of a Mediator." A stronger word 
than utility would have been justu 
fled l)y the argument of this dis. 
course, in which a character of un¬ 
real, of imaginary perfection, if 
assumed, and when that character 
is drawn to the full, it is shewn to be 
unworthy of the progressive fulness 
of the bidSsing of God, or of com- 
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piiisoB with Ae infinite perfection* 
and aerite of Chrbt The case of 
the innocence of little children is 
nare briefly inrieted upon; and it 
» abewn that in both instances^ the 
for^yenen of sins and the immor* 
tality proposed by the Gospel, are 
gifts or God, which man is not ca¬ 
pable nor worthy of achieving. 

** The Seriptnies themielves no where 
enter into imaginaiy casrR, but are in¬ 
tended fbr real life and real manners^ and 
are eveiy where addressed to the actual 
consciences of men. They go therefore 
npon a snppositioii whidi every man ar¬ 
rived to maturity will bear witness to for 
Iiimsclf, that all have sinned. But if the 
rewards oflfered to ns by Clirist are so great 
that neither perfect innocence, if it does 
eiust, nor perfoct virtue if it conid exist, 
would precludTe tiie utility of Chiist’s me¬ 
diation, its utility to ourselves is too obvi¬ 
ous to be enlarged npon. Tlie forgiveness 
of tins, though there should exist cases 
which may not require it, is to us the first 
thing necessaiy. We have puns and pn- 
nialiments to dread, as well as luppiness 
and immortality to hope for." 

Sermon XXV. On the Sermon 
pn the Mount/* 

'* The Sermon consists chiefly of posi¬ 
tive and of some fow negative precepts. 
In both of these we sliall find tlie same 
idea uniformly pursued, Tn the positive 
precepts to urge os on as far ss possible to 
active virtue; in tlie iiesative precepts to 
draw ns off as far as possible from vice.” 

Sermon XX VI. Purity of Heart.’* 

Sermon XXVII. “ The Duties of 
Magistrates and Subjects deduced 
firom. the divine Authority of civil 
Government.*’ The uses of uphold¬ 
ing this doctrine are shewn in its 
application to the several cases of 
those who make, of those who exe¬ 
cute,' add of those who obey the laws. 
The^doctrinc iteelf, however, is very 
■ gmtiritciisly restricted when civil 
government is represented as the 
original intention and commandment 
of God in no other sense, tlitfn as it 
famishes a remedy for the weakness 
and necessities of mankind, and for 
. tba disorders consequent npon those 
neceteitieB: and in the assertion, 
’’when the supreme govern¬ 


ment, hy whomsoever administeted, 
is wttfttUy and habitually misa|q>lied, 
in the opinion of wise and reasomhle 
men, to the subvenfon of liberty 
and jnstice, it loses all the charac- 
ten and the very essence of a divine 
instituUon.” If the Apostle had 
meant that his doctrine should be 
received with these limitations, he 
taught the Rdtuans to resist and not 
to obey their emperors, for as¬ 
suredly the civil government in 
their hands was wilrally misapplied 
to the subversion of liberty and jus. 
rice: the Apostle neverdieless re. 
quired submission to that authority, 
for conscience sake, because it was 
the ordinance of God. The preacher 
iiinst have forgotten the circum- 
Kf affcos under which the precept was 
delivered. 

Tlie reader is now in possession 
of the substance of these Sermons, 
and capable of judging of the opi. 
nion which wc have already pro. 
nounced of their merits. They are 
not expository, they are not horta. 
tory: they are not adapted to do¬ 
mestic or parochial instruction: 
they were well calculated for the 
congregation for which they were 
prepared, and it is not surprizing, 
that such as were present at their 
delivery, should be desirous of read¬ 
ing them. Men wlio are accustomed 
to hear the,exceptions of infidelity, 
will have pleasure in knowing that 
those exceptions are not unanswer¬ 
able, and by pursuing in their own 
minds the suggestions of these Ser¬ 
mons, they may find their doubts 
resolved, and their faith confirmed; 
and^ien their minds are thus fa¬ 
vourably disposed to a candid con- 
templition of Christianity, they will 
be prepared lo receive with more 
pure anectiou the peculiar doctrines 
and duties which it unfolds. 


The aged Miiuatet'a Mneourage- 
aunt to > hit ytmagef Bretk^» 
Tkeo Sermant eoeaaiotud' ^ the 
Death of the Rev, Tft^a: SbOtt, 
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iate Rector of Aeton Sanifcrd, 

. Bkeke f premhei- at St, John*e,- 
Ree^erd-^omi on Sundap^ ApriP 
29, 182t, bjf DdnM Wibon, 
A.M. of St, Edmund Hall, Ox¬ 
ford >; and Minister of St. John's, 
Bedford-rom, London. Second 
Edition, 8vo. pp. loo. Wilson. 
18S1. 

Ip funeral sermons were exposed to 
severe and ininartial criticism, the 
composition ot them would be an 
affair of considerable ditficulty. To 
s^ neither too much nor too little 
of a deceased friend, to describe 
his^ good qualities without exagge¬ 
ration, and allude to his faults and 
infirmities without harshness, to sa¬ 
tisfy his admirers without provokr* 
ing his opponents, is a task which 
the generality of preachers arc not 
able to perform. It nia^ be consi¬ 
dered. tnerefore, as a happy cir¬ 
cumstance, that when such a task is 
required the performance of it is 
submitted to lenient judges. Re¬ 
flections upon death naturally sof¬ 
ten the heart, and the feelings not 
merely of the righteous, but even of 
the worthless and profligate, arc 
rendererl more patient, more charit¬ 
able, more tolerant, and more for¬ 
giving, by assiatiiig at a death-bed 
or a funeral. If die deceased were 
esteemed and beloved, we * bend 
over his corpse with a mixture of 
submission and regret; if our judg¬ 
ments had compelled us to outer- 
tain an unfavourable opinion of 
him, pity pleads more powerfully 
than she ever pleaded before, and 
we hope, although we cannot be¬ 
lieve, that we have been mistaken; 
while, if the death (q which our at¬ 
tention is called, be* that of a re¬ 
spected opponent, we are eager to 
withdraw our minds from all points 
of difference, we forget die suspicious^ 
and jealousies which contest neces-' 
sarily engenders, we- fix - «ur wboh; 
dmiigfita upon the excteHence which 
commanded onr appratmtion,' and 
bear our humble testimony to its 
steirliag worth. Tbia b no ideal 


ptetnre: bat the events wh^ .j|.' 
pourtr^ys may be witnesM^ My jot 
the v^qrid, 'and they are sidfiideqt jfip. 
counterbalance the difficnl^ ot &' 
funeiSI dbcourse. For if a preacher 
confines himself within any reason¬ 
able bounds, the dbposition of his 
auditors will be so decidedly in his 
favour, that an assent will be given 
to his arguments, and an attention 
paid to Tiis exhortations, even be-' 
yond what they strictly deserve. 
The profane and the immoral will 
be compelled to confess that the 
Christian who has lived in riglite- 
ousness, and died in peace, has 
chosen a much better part than 
theirs. The careless and luke¬ 
warm must own that the interest 
wiiieli we all iiave at stake, is too 
^gruat to allow any room for indif- 
Icronce. And the controversialist 
may learn a lesson of huiuitily and 
moderation^ from finding that one 
whom lie judges to be speculatively 
wrong, has nevertheless been prac¬ 
tically right. Thus the death of 
the pious becomes as beneficial to 
others as his life: it converts, it 
rouses, it unites. It becomes a 
center of attraction towards which 
the tiioughtfiil of every description 
tend. A conviction that we have a 
coinmoii origin, and a common 
goal, a sense of common frailties, 
common wants, and common bless¬ 
ings, a desire to imitate what is 
truly good,‘'even though it has been 
practised by those with whom we 
disagree, these are the proper 
effects qf funeral sermons; and we 
do not hesitate to say that thette 
effects will be produced wherever 
the preacher does his duty. 

We are sorry to add, that we can¬ 
not refer to the two Sermons before 
us ill support of tills opinion. We 
took them up iu the nope and in 
the ei^ctation of finding that .tbere 
were some subjMts upon which 
oil churchmen mislit agrw. We 
thought, that the death of a vepe- 
ra^e and respected Clefgynm 
inii^t suggest soinc touba, wbfoh 
would tend to staiinch the bleeding 
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‘Wounds of the Chureb, and to re- lowing: ^extract as a specimen of 
eoBcil^ber children* io ona another, this part of tiie litork; and have 
And as'oaranticipatiooB were eager, only to regret that the author did 
diir 'disappointment has been great, not persevere in the same s^io. 
Not’that Mr. Wilson is inseosible The account of Mr. Scott's cioc. 


fb the great power and efficacy of 
hi& subject. On the contrary, he 
knows it but too well; and instead 
of emplojfing it in furthering the 
^eat cause of religion, has di¬ 
verted it into the miserable chan¬ 
nels of sectarianism. 

Upon a carefiil consideration of 
these Funeral Serm<»ns, it will ap¬ 
pear, that they are little better than 
controversial pamphlets in dis- 
' l^ise ; that Mr. Wilson assumes 
throughout the character of cham¬ 
pion to a party, and flings down 
the gauntlet of Calvin upon the 
grave of his departed disciple. We 
proceed to establish the truth o^ 
these assertions. 

' From a text upon whicli we shall 
shortly venture to make a few rc- 
inarks, (2 Timothy iv. 6—8.) the 
preacher proposes ** to employ 
the testimony, first of the Apostle 
himself, and then of the beloved 


trines and of his works, by which 
this passage is preceded, will be 
considered under another head. . 

** To these more pnblic labours, I pro- 
rerf] to add the characteristics of kis pn- 
vote Hfe as a Cliristiao, which correspond¬ 
ed to tliem, and were indeed, under the 
divine blesung, their spring* and source. 
All he did as a writer and a minister pro¬ 
ceeded from what he was as a humble be¬ 
liever in Jnus Christ. In tliis view also, 
he * fought a good fight, finished his 
course, and kept the fiiitli.’ 

** Determhuiiion of mind in serving 
God formed the basis of his character, and 
gave strength and firmness to every other 
part of it. Whatever else he was, he was 
most decisive in religion. From the time 
he began in earnest to investigate the doc¬ 
trines of the Bible tor himself, he nut only 
admitted them as true, in proportion as he 
discovered them, but acted upon them, 
govcnied his temper and conduct liy them, 
fearlessly professed them befoie men, and 
cheerfully snflTered whatever reproach or 
difficulties they miglit occasion. No one 


and venerated subject of the pre¬ 
sent Discourse, for the purpose of 
urging his Christian brethren to 
renewed earnestness in occupying 
the station of those who are re- 
■moved from us, in running the same 
race, and wrestling in the same 
combat.” And while the first Ser- 


could ever mistake him. He always 
avowed what he conscientiously believed 
to be true, whatever others, even his 
nearest connexions, migfit think. Intinii- 
datiou, reserve, siibteifnge, concealment, 
ambiguity, love of the world, were not hit 
faults, llte manner in whicli be hai 
slowljiand rejiictantly arrived at truth at 
first, gave him such an assured confidenn 


‘mon considers and comments upon 
the words of the Apostle, and illus¬ 
trates them by describing the cha- 
.racter of Mr. Scott, the second 
^l^smits us with an account of his 
MstMllness, and death, and with the 
‘ jiractical application of the whole. 
Of these two Discourses, the fiiit 
is by far the best. We do not 
mean to say, that we can assent to 
’ every position that it contains; but, 
graeraii^ speaking, the ilk>ostie*s 
declaration is paraphrased with spi¬ 
rit, and the character of Mr.'Scott 
is welt drawn. The panegyric is 
decarioittlly excessive, .bet the par- 
tMlity of a sealoas frimid may be 
‘ettily 'ibigiven. We give the ^1- 


that he was nglit, when he was once full] 
satisfied npon any doctrine or precept 
tliat nothing afterwaids could turn bin 
aside. The fiuhionablo opinions or prac 
tices of the day, tlie number or station o 
his opponents, the distractions and diri 
sions of luulies, the plausible appearanc 
of certain errors, the reputation for piet 
or taleot of those wbo iucantiooily fiivoui 
ed them, made difference to him. i 
poweifid discriminating judgment, and a 
intimate acquaintance with eveiy part < 
Scripture, gave nicb a tone of flrmiiem 1 
all be did, he seemed like a giant tal 
ing his conrse between diflferent eonteni 
ing bodies, regardless of what they migi 
attempt) and set only on attdhiiiif bis ov 
oliyect. Mo doubt hedirequendy emd I 
want of s nffiBi a nt cna s i deiatioB for tl 
, feeliap. uqd, prqodicM of ai 

sometimes was,betrayed iau> nidcmiM.s 
■ ' 6 
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overconfidence—he ^oold not have 
amuij if he had not—but these Goings m 
constantly opiiosed, and as he advanced in 
Ilfh^ almost entirely subdued, whilst the 
sterling honesty and determination of his 
character remained atf tlie spring of all his 
nsefulness. 

Extraordinary diligence was the. 
handmaid to this capital excellency. He 
was always at work, always busy, always 
redeeming time; yet i|cver in a linny. 
His heart was given up to bis pursuits; be 
was naturally of a stndioiM turn ; and hts 
labour was his delight. He gradually ac¬ 
quired tlie habit of abstracting bis mind 
from, sensible objects, and coucentrating 
all his tiiongbts on the particular topic be¬ 
fore him *; so that be lived in iact twice 
the time that most otlier students do in 
the same number of years. He liad an 
iroD-otrength of constitution to support 
this: and for five or six and forty years 
he studied eight or ten hours a day, and 
frequently twelve or fourteen, except wFicn 
interrupted by sickness. His relaxations 
of mind were often equal to the diligence 
of most otiier persons. But it was not 
merely incessant labour which distingnisli- 
ed this remarkable man ; but incessant la- 
bonr directed to what was useful and im¬ 
portant. He was always bent on his pro¬ 
per work. He was not merely studioiu, 
bat studious of what was immediately use¬ 
ful. He was not a desultory reader at¬ 
tracted by every novelty, and wasting his 
time on inferior topics or aiitliors of less 
moment; but a-reader of what was solid 
and appropriate, and directly subservient 
to the great subject in band. Tlien he was 
from an early age almost entirely self- 
tangbtt. He had little aid fr^m masters, 
small means for the ^rcliase of books, 
and scarcely any access to great collec- 
^tions. A. few firsbratc works formed his 
library, and these he thoroughly mastered. 
He never remitted his exertions in improv¬ 
ing bis works. After tlurty-thiee years 
bestowed on bis Comment, he was as assi¬ 
duous in revising it, as when he first be- 


* ** He could walk through the busy 
scenes of a great eit^, or travel in a stage 
coach, without being at all diverted fiom 
the ednrse of thouglit in which he vras en¬ 
gaged. And whenever a sahject which he 
had once studied, was proponed to .him, be 
could immediately fix his nifad intently 
' upon end recall all the chief arguments 
by which it vfis supported.*' 
t ** The only edneatioa he received was at 
• graimnari^oul, from the age of ten to 
fifteen." 


gan. Tlie marpnal references cost liha 
seven years of labour. And the h^erval 
between the fourth and 'present edition 
was employed in attempting a Conmiiid- 
ance on a new plan, which be did not live 
to complete, but vrfaieh served to keep 
alive tint minute acquaintance with every 
text ofScripture, and that aptitude to em« 
ploy it, which niateiialiy assisted him in 
bis last revision.” P. SB. 

The history of Mr. Scott’s last 
illness and death is preceded by 
somp very judicious remarks upon 
what it has become the fashion to 
denominate obituaries. 

Before I proceed to give some par¬ 
ticulars of his most instructive and afiect- 
ing departure, I must observe that I lay 
no stress on them as to the evidmice of 
his state before'God. It is the tenour of 
the life, not the few morbid and suffering 
, scenes which precede dissolution, that fix 
the rharaeter. We arc not antboriaed 
by Scripture to place any weight on tlie 
last periods of sinking nature, through 
which the Christian may be called to pass 
to his eternal reward. The deaths of the 
smnts described in the inspired voinme, 
are without exception the concluding 
scenes of long and consistent previous de¬ 
votedness to God. Such are those of 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, Stephen. 
The last of these is the only narrative of 
this kind in the New Testament which 
regards the article of death at all—and 
the circumstances of Stephen as the first 
martyr of the Christian Church may we)! 
accomit for the exception. The great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and the otiier In¬ 
spired Founders of the new dispensation, 
are exhibited to as in the holiness of their 
lives, in the calmness of tlieir approach 
towards deatii, in the deliberate judgment 
they form of their past iabonrs, in their 
exhortations to others to supply their va¬ 
cant posts of doty, in their trinmphant 
anticipations of their future reward—but 
not in ttie actual momeuts of their final 
conflict. It would tlierefbre have been 
no subject of surprise if the last days ol 
our Moved friend bad been wholly 
clouded by the natural operations of dia 
ease. We should then have drawn tiu 
ve^ entirely ow them, as in the case ol 
many of tto enunent lervants of Christ, 
in evieiy age. Bat though no importano 
is to be attached to these hoars of fidntin] 
mortality as to the acceptance and fine 
triumph of the dying Christian, yet when 
it pleases God to afford bis departing scr 
eanti alio -the imtance befbre nsj 
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■ciMra of ftit& md Mir-pOMeMion u to 
don '• boty and moat dmaiitent lift tvHb 
• ItslinioDj wbidi tealed, anudrt the 
peiaa of ^acnte diWMe, ud in the moat 
improve manoeri jdl bis doctrines and 
instractloM dortog tbrQr-tive preceding 
yean, We are on, as I think, to re¬ 
cord svltti gratitnde. the divine benefit, 
and to nse it with humility for the con¬ 
firmation of our own faith and joy." P. 45. 

We have nothing to add to this 

P assage, except a wish that ftlr. 

filson had acted up to it. He is 
evidently aware of tbe gross abuse 
which nrevails upon the s’ubject of 
theae oealh-bed scenes; and when 
he has exposed their fallacy and im¬ 
propriety by such unanswerable ar¬ 
guments, why did he proceed to give 
them the sanction of his example ? 
Whether he does sanction them by 
his example or not, let the follow¬ 
ing sentences determine. 

** The following expressions mark, per- 
hips, more clearly than any of the pre¬ 
ceding,* the union of unsliakcn trust in 
Christ, with a full and anxioiu perception 
of the nnutterable importance of an eter¬ 
nal state: *' This is my dying day (to bis 
apprehension it was so); still I have the 
lastetm^e, great siifierings to pass; uid 
what diat is, what that wreucii is, who 
can tell me? Lord, ^ve me patience, 
fiirtiUide, holy conrage! 1 have beard 
persons treat almost with ridicule the ex¬ 
pression, * Put underneath me the ever¬ 
lasting arms}' but it is exactly what 1 feel 
1 want} everlasting arms to raise me up; 
to be * strengthened with mi^t by his 
* qpirit in the inner man.* 1 am in full 
poseeision of all my ftcnlties; 1 know I 
am dying: 1 feel the immense, the infinite 
impmmnce of the crisis} * Lord Jesus re- 
eeiw my spirit;' Tliou art all 1 want. 
Bhnted be God, there is one Saviour, 
though bnt one, in the whole universe; 
and 

* His Jove is as great as his power, 

And ndtiier knows meunre nor end.’" 

P. 61 . 

*' The oActionate and Aithflil fnend in 
whose arms he died, has sent me ttitsfol- 
Inwfaag tenching acconnt of the doring 
Mpna* 1 qaote hli ovm words: 

* pne of hii last effiirft waa to give 
. Ua'bmid to Ids weeping servant; which 
miifitwantlfol evidenee, that the tender 
dNMdon to fte feelings of those aivund 
t^idimttbtdtt whdeiUnatt, con« 


tiaibd t9 form a pramlneit ftatnre in bis 
state of mbid evdi to the lait After this, 
wliieh took place about five minates befoee 
his death, he appeared to be lost in prefer; 
bnt just at the moment when he rediiied 
his head on my breast, tiie expression of 
his countenance suddenly ebauged JWim 
that of prayer, and indicated, as 1 con¬ 
ceived, a transition to feelings of admiring 
and adoring praise, with a calmness and 
peace which is qfiite inexpressible. Tlie 
idea strongly impressed upon my mind, 
was, that tiie vad which intereepts eternal 
tilings from 01 . 1 * view was removed, and 
that, like Steplien, he saw things invisibie 
to mortal eye.’ '* Note, p. 

These sentences are better cal¬ 
culated for a methodist inagazine 
than for a funeral sermon; and we 
know not how the author of them 
can consistently object to the most 
fanatical descriptions of a death¬ 
bed scene. Thcae descriptions are 
generally the work of uneducated 
and ignorant men, and some allow¬ 
ance is to be made fur them upon 
this very account. Mr. Wilson has 
no such excuse to plead; and while 
he is aware of the danger of being 
improperly imitated, he has set an 
example which will justify the very 
practice that he coitdemns. The 
following passage is even more ob¬ 
jectionable than those which have 
been already extracted, because it 
contains a gross misapplication of 
the Apostle's wprds. 

Upon such a departure no feeling bnt 
that of gratitude and joy can arise in the 
Cliristian’a breaat, except perhaps a nio- 
mentaiy regret sbonid cross the mind for 
die extremity of suffering which he was 
caneA to enoiire. But that will soon snlt- 
side into submission, when he recollects 
the calmness witli which the blessed Apos¬ 
tle in our tout speaks of his own still more 
violent death. For (he Christian will b^ 
hold in both, not so mncii the external 
circumstances or the perstmel angoisb, as 
the principle on which they were support¬ 
ed, and the acceptance with whiOh they 
were crowned. Sympethy will indeed 
drop the tear on the pain the confBct, 
bnt fiiith wiU pierce the elea'd, ibid eiti- 
mate die importanee of thwn^ertagr thus 
made te God, by die very agony through 
which It was accompUslied. Yes^ my 
bnthraa, fta disiUatlon of ear vaiieiabie 
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frimdy tlioa(;li not, Kke the inspired 
Ap<MUe\ a martgrrdom ibr the erase of 
(!lirist, in which he penred ont bis blood 
as a Kbation; yet so fiir as nnspeakable 
safierlags from die ordinaiy attacks of dis- 
case,-and the snperadded amanlts of Satan, 
gave him the occasion of testifying his 
Aith and patience, of confirming his fide¬ 
lity to Christ, of displaying for the instruc¬ 
tion anil enconragement of the surviving 
Clinrch, a most affecting scene of a dying 
Christian adhering to his Saviour niuicr 
the bitterest temptations and most oppres¬ 
sive conflicts, and then Ailing asleep with 
peace and resignation—his death Was an 
offkriKg, a sacred act, the consummation 
of his devotedness to God. And his com¬ 
posure, not only in roiitemplating his de- 
(lartiirc when near, but in enduring it and 
supporting it when it arrived, siirronnded 
at first with circumstances calculated to 
dismay an ordinary faith, formed a strik¬ 
ing exemplification of the fortitude ex¬ 
pressed by the blessed Apostle iu tne 
triumphant passage which we liave been 
considering." P. 59, 

We do. not remember an instance 
of a more unnecessary or a more 
unjustitiable wresting of Scripture 
than that which this paragraph ex¬ 
hibits. For in the first place there 
is no sufficient authority for saying 
that St. Paul spoke of his death as 
of an offering made to God. If this 
had been the opinion of the trans¬ 
lators of the Bible, they would have 
rendered the words of the original, 
*' 1 am ready to offer myself,” not 
** 1 am ready to be offered.” viz. by 
his barbarous enemies. In the se¬ 
cond place, supposing that Mr. 
Wilson’s interpretation be correct, 
what pretext is there for applying 
it to the case of Mr. Scott. St. 
Paul may, in a metaphorical sense, 
b 9 said to have ofteretl himself to 
Ood, because he voluntarily sub- 
mitt^ to a deatli which he might 
have avoided—by • apostacy. But 

Mr. Scott had no offer of a diminu¬ 
tion of torment, or a prolongation 
of life, if he would consent to re¬ 
nounce ffie fiiith: and when we are 
told of < his unspeakable sufierings,* 
and of** ffie sup^radded assaults of 
Sataoi* of " his bitterest tempta¬ 
tions, and most oppressive conflicts,’ 
we'ari addressca in very rhetorical. 


1 

and exsTCerated language. The 
plain truUi is, that Mr. Septt, after 
a long and pious life, died a Chris¬ 
tian death. His disease was pain f SIl, 
and his spirits were occasionally 
overpowered ; but he never ceased 
to exprras a perfect confidence in 
God’s mercy, and a patient submb- 
sion to his will. This was all as it 
, should be. But that it is any thing 
extraordinary or uncommon we 
deny. In fact it would have been 
much more extraordinary if such a 
man as Mr. Scott had died in any 
other frame of mind. And as to 
* estimating the value of his offer¬ 
ing by the agony through which it 
was accomplished,* and believing 
that his departure * was surrounded 
at first with circumstances to dbmay 
an ordinary faith,' is it possible that 
Mr. Wilson can be so little ac¬ 
quainted with human nature as to 
think that an old, and pious, and 
dying man is more likely to forsake 
than to ding closely to his Godi 
Unless he chooses the former alter¬ 
native, his words are idle, and on- 
scriptural declamation. Unless he 
chooses the latter he wUl have ge¬ 
neral, we believe we may say uni¬ 
versal, experience against hinu We 
do not question the propriety of 
praying heartily to God ** to suffer 
us not, at our last hour, for any 
pains of death, to fall from him.’’ 
Such a petition is a proper expres¬ 
sion of humility and dependence, 
and reminds us that even in this 
Christian counti^ no person can tell 
what manner of death he shall die. 
But to say that the circumstance 
of such a petition having been heant 
and granted, is so iieculiar or un¬ 
common as to deserve particular no¬ 
tice, is to say what very few will 
believe. 

We now turn to the appUeation 
wM^h Mr. Wilson makes of his dis¬ 
course; and it is to thu thsA we 
articularly object. The flinits wbidi 
ave been, and many more which 
mi|ht be pointed ont in the two flnit 
divisions of tiie subject are ndtiinr 
few naV unimportant; bift if tbc 
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pmcber had stopped here we 
should not have callra the attention 
of our readers to his Sermons. Uu- 
happily he has tholight'proper to de¬ 
vote ndurly ^he whole or his third di- 
vbion to the purposes of proselyt- 
isib, and such a proceeding we reel 
bound to expose and condemn. The 
passages which we extract will shew 
in what spirit this object is pur¬ 
sued,- and we shall offer some 
brief remarks upon the value of the 
reasoning that is employed. The 
first paragraph enquires, very pro¬ 
perly, of Mr. Wilson's hearers, 
whether they are fighting the good 
fight, running the race, and keeping 
thefaith*^and if our limits would per¬ 
mit we should readily transcribe it. 
The second paragraph is as follows: 

" But some may, perhaps, be disposed 
to doubt concerning many of these topics 
of admonition, and even to object to 
those pecnliar views of Christianity on 
which they rest. To such persons let me 
now be allowed to address myself, more 
especially if they snstaiD the sacred office 
of mhiisten of religion. I will not pre- 
snme to enter with them on any points of 
hesitation or controversy; but 1 will re- 
spectfhlly beg them to review attentively 
the whole character of the aged and vene¬ 
rated person which we have been consi* 
dering. This may lead to an easier solu¬ 
tion of the question, what constitutes the 
geimine doctrines of Christianity. You 
^11 allow, I am sure, tliat his Itfe was a 
most holy and diligent one—that is, the 
fruit by which we are to judge of the tree 
was good, and goodi in a very elevated 
sense—'that he laboured for the salvation 
of bb ftllow-creatures, opposed and sub- 
dnnd hb own sinfal dbpositions of every 
kindf was an example to Ids family, and 
• bl^i^ to hb neighbourhood, walked 
in nil justice aud benevolence towards 
man, and in all buniility and subjection 
before Ood. Such was hb life for ebovc 
forty-five years.* Yon will not deny, abo, 
that be was a man of comprehensive pow- 
en of mind, intense appUeation, and re- 
-mdrkable acuteness; that all*hb ta- 
lenbwere coBcentrafod on one great sub¬ 
ject, reUf^. You will concede, more- 
over^ that hb cast of mind was as for 
reasoved from any thing ca(Micioas or cn- 
IhpsiBStlcal as can'well imagined— 
ffttasoning and investigation, not ardour, 
nmio jib dmnicterbties. I ask, then. 


whether hb deliberate aentiiifonb on the 
nature of Chiistianity, do not deserve eon- 
sideration. He explicitly acknowledges 
bb own entire corruption and hb natund 
inability to any tiling spiritually good, he 
renounces aU trust in hb own doings, and 
places hb entire confidfence in the merito- 
rions death of hb Saviour; he ascribes 
every thing In himself that was right to 
the efficacious influences of the Holy 8pi- 
, ri^ he confesses Obat after he bad done 
all, he was an * unprofitable servant,’ and 
be dies, as it were, with the words of the 
PnbKein on bb lips, * Ood be merciful to 
me a sinner Tlie question b, whether 
sneh a testimony does not demand atten¬ 
tion. And tills the more, because he did 
not imbibe these sentiments from educa¬ 
tion or early habit, hat arrived at them 
after tiie most diligent examination of the 
'Scriptures, and with tlie strongest preju¬ 
dices against every one of them originally 
lodged in his mind, and only resigned as 
the force of truth carried him over them. 
Besides this, it is undeniable that in pro¬ 
portion as he admitted and obeyed these 
peculiar doctrines, his whole, character 
was changed, till at length, from a prond 
contemptuous worldly minister, he be¬ 
came a humble lowly spiritual and devoted 
servant of God, delighting in tlic yoke of 
hb Saviour, * counting all things but loss’ 
for his sake, and oidy lamenting hb re¬ 
maining deficienccs, and his inadequate 
returns of gratitude and duty for the 
blessings he tod received. Moreover, he 
afterwards spent a long and most labori- 
ons life in the farther study of every part 
of Scripture, on whicli he was engaged, 
for thirty-three years in writing a com¬ 
ment, and yet on each suitable occasion 
he solemnly repeated hb increasing con¬ 
viction of the trnUiof all the doctrines 
which lie maintained. Now 1 ask whe¬ 
ther any foir solution can be given of such 
a case, bnt the truth of tlie principles jrom 
which it sprang.” P. 67. 

This passage contains the pith of 
Mr. Wilson’s argument, and as it is 
especially addressed to clergymen 
who do not suljisciibe to his opi¬ 
nions. we trust that it has been in¬ 
serted. since his Sermons were 


* ** He Bctnally intimated tbb passage 
to be the proper text, if any foneral Ser¬ 
mon were to be preached on tharocension 
of hb dMtb; dwelling on the word 
as implying mer^ throogb a propitiation; 
and the words'ry a^isigrwAp astignUyfaig 
mnpliBticslIy, the sitiner.” 
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preached. For of those who are« 
thus especially addressed, the num¬ 
bers that frequent * St. John’s, 
Bedford-Row/’ cannot, we presume, 
be great. And if they were espe¬ 
cially admonished by its Minister 
from his pulpit, they were admo- 
nislied in their absence, and could 
not profit by the admonition; and 
they were admonished in the pre¬ 
sence of a congregation by whom 
they are condemned unheard, and 
who did not require any addition to 
their prejudices against the Clergy. 
Such addition, however, they must 
have received from other passages 
ill these discourses. For having 
enumerated what he considers the 
genuine doctrines of the New Testa* 
ment, Mr. Wilson proceeds in th^ 
following terms; 

You shall find that these principles are 
the key to a holy life; that they constitute 
that divine method of recovering man to 
the favour and image of his Creator,which is 
the grand peculiarity of the Oiristiaii Aitli; 
and that iio other seh^nUf liowcvei plausi- 
l>le, has the broad impress of God's bless¬ 
ing in actually producing the conversion 
and edification of souls. You will, nioic- 
over, discover, as you pursue suicercly the 
inquiry, that, not merely one iiuliridual, 
like tiie eminent person before ns, has held 
these principles as the nutriment and life 
of all practical religion, bat that they have 
been maintained by Prophets and Apostles 
and Martyrs before ns, th&t tlicy form the 
grand decisive features of the faith of the 
whole Chuicii, that the holy efl'cets conti¬ 
nually produced by them wherever they 
are sciipturally preaelied, resemble those 
in the first ages of Christianity, that tlie 
great Innunaries of the Reformation agreed 
in the profession of them, and founded on 
them the various Protestant Churches, that 
the entire fabric of our own Church in her 
Articles and HomilieB and Littfrgy rests 
on them; that when tifty are fully admit¬ 
ted, the language of those formularies, as 
well as of foe Scriptares, becomes the 


* There is an affectation, if not a trick 
in this title. Every body has beard of 
St. Georga’s, Uanover-Square, 8t' An¬ 
drew’s, Holbom^. dic. die. Bat Mr. Wil¬ 
son's chapel ought net to affect a desig¬ 
nation which is appropriated to parish 
Churches. Why has the word Chapel been 
dropped ? 

Rembmbrancisb, No. 33. 


easy and natural expression of onr smiti- 
ments*; whilst mtiiont them, ail is de¬ 
fective and constrained and sophisticated, 
and, what is more, inelHcacions as to the 
salvation of men; that, in short, every 
imaginable attestation to divine truth con- 
curs in foe support of them, and eoncun 
also in marking foe utter impotency of 
every other system.* P. 71. 

If the reader thinks that it was 
necessary, in preaching a funeral 
sermon upon Mr. Scott, to htg in 
the^ Bishop of Pcterborough*s ex¬ 
amination questions, or that no 
** scheme of Scriptural doctrine has 
the impress of God's blessing in 
actually producing the conversimi 
and edification of souls,” except the 
scheme of Messrs. Wilson and Co.« 
it is useless to say another word 
upon the subject. But if he thinks 
that our vulgar uncalvinised Chris¬ 
tians have, in some few instances, 
been pious men themselves, and 
fostered and promoted piety in 
others, he will probably venture to 
maiutain his opiuion iii spite of the 
rash and unwarranted and uiichari- 
tablc declarations of Mr. Wilson. 
Perhaps also, he may smile at the 
modesty and humility of him who 
asserts that the question between 
himself and his brethren ** is settled 
at once iu his favour, and that tliere 
never was a case more clear,** than 
that he himself is in tlie right, and 

* ** Tiie question as to which class of mo-* 
tiern divines approaches tlie nearest to tlio 
sentiments of onr Reformers, as expressed 
in onr established formularies, is settled at 
once by asking, wbidi class quotes conti¬ 
nually and witliout evasion, the language 
of tliuse documents throughout? Which 
lefers to Uiem with repose of mind and 
entire acquiescence? Which appeals to 
them simply and nnreservedly in foe plain 
and grammatical sense? Tlie very ques¬ 
tions answer foemaelves. There never was 
acaae*taiore clear; and the awkward at¬ 
tempts made to escape from it, only in¬ 
crease tliat clearness. Would our Re- 
/bmiere, for tus/ance, hove frnmed the 
fighty-seeeu quations now imposed in tiie ' 
diocese of Peterborough? Or would the 
author of those eightp-seuen qnestitms luoie 
drawn up the IViirttf-nine Articles?'*, 

4C 
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lhat Haininoiid, anti Jeremy Taylor, 
and Pearson, and Bull, ami Water- 
land are iti the wrong. Wo are very 
ready to believe that Mr. Scott ad- 
'vanced in gentleness and < andoiir as 
he advanced in years—and we hope 
that all his surviving I'ricnds will 
undergo u similar process. Mr. 
Wilson may claim the support of 
Apostles and Martyrs; bnt while 
the great mass of our standard wri¬ 
ters on Divinity are opposed to him, 
and while among the productions 
of many other eminent living au¬ 
thors, the work of Mr. Young on 
the Epistle to the Bomans, anti of 
Dr. Lawreticc on the 'ronets of the 
Reformers, are Ijing unansw'ered 
end iinanswcrnble on his tabic; the 
denunciations which he fulminates 
against “ worldly theology,’* (p. 7fl) 
may be forgiven upon one consitle- 
ration, and upon one only ; viz. 
that he has notliing better to say. 

One more extract and we have 
done. The hesilating reader may 
still be in doubt whether Mr. Wilson 
really means what the words that 
have been quoted signify. We oiir- 
solves doubted, even utter a second 
end a tliird perusal; and one sen¬ 
tence more Cb|)ecially» in which wc 
are exhorted “ to look up above 
names and parties and controver¬ 
sies,’* seemed to imply tliat he could 
not have intended to say what he 
has sai<l. The following passage 
undeceived us : 

** To tills cinl, let as cateli the mantle 
of each departing saint, and ropy the par¬ 
ticular excellencies which inaiLcil his cLa. 
1 after. Let m mark, and gain advan¬ 
tage from, the address, judgment, acute¬ 
ness, and oiigtnality in his public dis- 
cunrsrs of one; tlic strength, vigour, and 
simplicity of faith of another; the kind¬ 
ness and tenderness of a third ; the pasto¬ 
ral zeal of a fourth; the interior knowledge 
of the heart of a fifth; the gcnerofii^com- 
irassion for the state of mankind of a 
sixth *; whilst from all we learn spiriln. 


• “ Tlie revered and beloved names of 
C«cU, the two Milners, New Cod, Robin- 


alitjr, abstraction from the world, love to 
the Saviour, faith, liiiinilUyt joy, activity in 
improving our oppni tiinities, in redeem- 
iijg time, and walking circumspectly in our 
whole conduct." P. 70. 

This sentence fully explains the 
advice in the preceding page. The 
names and the parties wc arc to look 
above, are Ihose of the Church 
of England, and her orthodox sons, 
the names and parties we are to look 
to are those of Cecil, Robinson, and 
Venn! 1 Can Mr. Wilson imagine 
that such wretched trifling as this 
will promote either piety or ]>eace ? 
He cannot mean that the departed 
friends whom he enumerates, had no 
names. He cannot atlirin that they 
jilid not constitute a party in 
the Church. lie has no right to 
assume that they are to he taken 
for the Church itself, although their 
niatitlc has fallen njion him. Yet 
as he positively declares that U(» 
doctrines but his own have cvei 
been blesised by God to the con¬ 
version of souls, as lie enumerates 
none among the revered and hap|)) 
dead but his own predece.ssors, ia- 
sfniclors, coinpauiuiis, and frientls, 
we know' nut how to avoid conclu¬ 
ding that he has iiiihihed the tenets 
of l*opci'y ; and denies that there is 
any salvation out of the )>ale of his 
ow'n sect. , 

Here wc should willingly close 
these remarks,—but there was a 
question put by Mr. Wilson in one 
of our preceding extracts, which we 
did not stop to answer at the time 
when it occurred, because w'e were 
anxious to go on with the business 
imnicdiatcly before us; but which 
it is lu'vertlicless incumbent upon 
us to answer now, lest we be sus¬ 
pected of passing it by on account 
of its insuperable strength. The 


sot), VeiiD, Buchanan, will instantly occ^i 
to most of niy readers; to wlijcli, whilst 
the pen is in my hand, I must ^d that of 
Richardson—whos6 depafture has follow¬ 
ed close on that of the subject of these 
Sermons." 
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eaumcration of Mr. Scott’s actions 
and opinions, concludes in these 
words; “ Now 1 ask whether any 
fair solution can be ^iven of such a 
case but the truth of t!ic principles 
from which it sprung i'* Tbiii ques¬ 
tion, ns we have already observed, 
contains the pith of Mr. Wilson's 
.‘ir!>‘un)ent. All beside^ is mere de- 
clutnutioii, assertion, and eilrontery. 
And as he knows that these three 
will pass nndiosputed with half his 
hearers, he calculates that his ipiery 
will satisfy the test. We shall shew 
very brielly, that it *»u^ht not to 
.sati'<iy any body, and our to-bk will 
then be done. Jf in the course of 
It, we .should be led to speak of the 
writings of Mr. Scott in a manner 
wliich may w'ound the feelings of » 
fungle iudividn.ll who was connected 
with him, we .shall be heartily sorry 
for it. 

t)f Mr. Seott liimself we are quite 
cei-t.iin that we shall say nothing 
nliich ought to give otlenee. We 
lia\c rejicatedly qno^eil ami com¬ 
mented upon lii*- writings; and we 
?tave always baid that we were in¬ 
debted to him lor a more aecnrato 
acquaintance with the tenets of his 
party, tlmn any other c«)teniporaiy 
writer could furnish. W*c knew him 
only in his wiitings; and there we 
idways found him caudid, manly, 
.iiul uncompromising.' To his tenets 
we shall never assent—but the fair¬ 
ness with whicli he avowed them, 
deserves to be cuiumcnded. lie 
know that a part of them, the belief 
in Caivinislic predestination moi'e 
especially, was unpopular. Ue saw 
numbers who concealed or softened 
down similar sentiments. And the 
concealment was cigawiied with suc¬ 
cess. But so far was Mr. Scott 
from encouraging these practices, 
that he attempted to put them all 
out of countenance, and set an ex¬ 
ample of sincerity which bids fairer 
for app4au8e than for imitation. I'ur 
even in the tliscourses before us, 
Mr. Wilson speaks much less openly 
than Mr. Scott ; and pot only is this 


the first time that tve were ever dis- 
tiiictly told what Mr. Wilsou’s opi¬ 
nions conceruiiig predestinutiun ; 
but even now W'c should he at a loss 
respecting them, il he had not baiil 
that he agreed with his deceased 
friend. Wc cannot admit, tlierc- 
fore, that Mr. Seott ** has given tlio 
impression to his age,** or even to 
hib sect; but he has done what was 
in his power; he has refused to re¬ 
ceive theirs. He is explicit and 
uneqiiivocul and candid fur beyond 
those with whom he was connected. 
And he would have been more suc¬ 
cessful us a coiitt‘t>\erbiali.sf, soul 
more esteemed us a j>urti/.iu, if he 
had been le^.s Cbtiniuble as a maa 
and a <Jiiribti.in. 

But the diligence with wliich he 
formed, and the sineerity with whicFi 
he expressed his opinions, can never 
[irove that they were correct. He 
seems himself to have thought dif- 
Jerently : and this notion among 
luun;} others proves that he did not 
argue closily. For if it follows 
tiiut a mull is iii the right because 
lie has taken pains to make himself 
bO, it will also follow that coalra- 
diclory propositions may both be 
true. Since many verj sincere in¬ 
quirers after truth embrace opposite 
sides of the same (]uefation. In the 

Force <»f Truth,’' a work highly 
coinnicnded by Mr. Wilson and 
others for its convincing properties, 
Mr. Scott lays the great stress of 
his argument upon two circum¬ 
stances—that God has promised to 
teach those who pray for his in¬ 
struction ; and that he Mr. Scott 
had so prayed He infers in the 
most unqualified terms, that either 
** the substance of tbe doctrines 
which he had embraced are contain- 
eti in the word of Go<l,’* or the 
Scripture must be given up to be 
scoffed at by infidels and atheists, 
and rendered useless to the humble 
anxious inquirer after divine truth.** 
This, in point of fact, is the sum 
and substance of Mr. Scott’s argu¬ 
ment and nothing cuu be more 

4C 2 
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unsatufactory or more inconclusive. 
God never did promise that he 
would teach any man, or any set of 
men, whatsoever they might be curi¬ 
ous to know. That the sincere 
and humble inquirer after truth 
shall learn every thing tiiat is ne¬ 
cessary to his salvation, we may 
confidently believe anil expect; but 
more than this we are not authorized 
to demand. Mr. Scott himself 
docs not filiink that belief in the 
great corner-stone of his scheme of 
doctrine, the predestination of an 
individual to eternal life is necessary 
to salvation; and although he docs 
tiiiuk that his notions of regenera¬ 
tion, justification, and sanctifica¬ 
tion, are indispensable to the cha¬ 
racter of a humble, pious, spiritual 
Christian, yet we shall venture to 
maintain that Mr. Scott was not 
the only person who understood the 
written word of God, and that some 
who take a diflerent view of contro¬ 
versial questions, are as humble, as 
pious, and as spiritual as he was. 
But it does not follow that Holy 
Scripture is contemptible or use¬ 
less : it does not follow that God’s 
promises remain unfulfilledL Both 
parties may have received that 
teaching which will suffice for their 
preservation; and in things not ab¬ 
solutely necessary one or both may 
have been left to tlieiuselves. 
Hooker told tlie Puritans two hun¬ 
dred years ago, that he thought it 
very probable tliat Luther and Cal¬ 
vin might have been pennitted to 
fall into errors, in order to teach us 
not to put implicit confidence in 
any man. 

Mr. Scott has chosen to take it 
for granted, that some particular 
doetBnea are necessary to salvation, 
and his inference is, that the Holy 
Spirit will teach them to ..every 
willing scholar. We have no* ob¬ 
jection to the inference, but we 
dispute the premises. Their accu¬ 
racy is assumed, but is no where 
established; eminent writers, of un- 
questioAuble piety, have proved that 


they are erroneous, and 80 the en¬ 
tire argument is built upon sand. 

Nothing now remains but to 
shew that a fair solution can be 
given of the circumstances of Mr. 
Scott’s life and doctrine, witliout 
admitting the truth of the princi¬ 
ples which he professed. We have 
proved that,he’ was mistaken in 
thinking his own solution infallible ; 
we now advance another step, and 
say that it was actually false. The 
circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the particular bent of 
his disj)Osition and temper, may ac¬ 
count for all his errors. He was, 
as Mr. Wilson informs us, self, 
taught. As the Force of Truth in¬ 
forms us, he was seduced at an 
varly age into Socinianism ; and he 
took orders with tliese principles 
strongly impressed upon his mind. 
After a few years he gave them up 
one by one, and substituted a mo¬ 
derate Calvinism in their stead. 
He says, indeed, that he preached 
Arminianism; but he never believed 
it. All the time that he profess¬ 
ed it, he was a Socinian or an 
Arian in disguise. And wc arc 
borne out by his own confessions, 
when we positively affirm, that he 
never for a single day was a sin¬ 
cere and pious believer in the Creeds 
and Articles of our Church, ac¬ 
cording* to their Anti-Calvinistic in¬ 
terpretation. First, he denied our 
Saviour’s atonement; secondly, he 
denied his proper divinity ; thirdly, 
he fell into the society of the ce¬ 
lebrated Mr. Newton, and embraced 
the doctrine of mdividual election 
and indefectible grace. We have 
no reason to believe, that the doc¬ 
trines of Bull 9 nd of Waterland 
were even so much as apprehended 
by his mind. That he newr be¬ 
lieved them is incontrovertible. 
What right then can be have to 
question their effect upon the bearl^ 
the conduct, or tlie preadiing of 
one who really lbinks*1bat they are 
true 1 His preaching before he 
was converted, produced no effect j 
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Had he any reason to suppose, that 
Ills preaching would be blessed by 
God, while the preacher was mere¬ 
ly acting a part I We refrain from 
saying more upon this part of the 
question; but if Mr. Wilson’s at¬ 
tempt is tbiiowed up, and the Force 
of Truth continues to be put for¬ 
ward as ail utianswcyablc case, we 
shall take another opportunity of 
entering at large into its luerits. 
To the merit of honesty anil sin. 
cerity we conceive that it can esta¬ 
blish its claim ; but we have never 
yet been able to sec, and we have 
read it carefully aiul repeatedly, 
that it contains one tittle of evi¬ 
dence to shew, that its author was 
a logical rcasoiier, or a judicious 
critic. • 

This, therefore, is the solution 
which we take the liberty of sub¬ 
stituting, for the one which is olfered 
in Mr. Wilson’s Discourses. Mr. 
Scott was a good but was not a 
wise man ; and altliough his ac¬ 
tions were commendable, yet his 
reasoning was fallacious. His con¬ 
duct improved, and his temper soft¬ 
ened ; and his labours as a stu lent 
and a parish priest were exemplary 
and permanent, not because he was 
a Calvinist, but because he was 
conscientious and pious. Even in 
his early years, though he did 
not shun the stumbling-bfocks of 
the young, yet it is evident that he 
knew and desired to perform his duty. 
After he was ordained he describes 
himself as having lived for a time 
in sin ; but his sius were abandoned 
before be was converted. It is absurd, 
therefore, to contend, that he would 
have been an infidel, or a profligate, 
if he had rejccteti the dogmas of 
Calvin. The principles, and feel¬ 
ings, and habits, which make a dili¬ 
gent scholar, and a humble Chris¬ 
tian, and a perwvering teacher, 
were to be distinguished in him at 
a very* early age. If he had re. 
ceived a regular education, and 
lieen preserved from the Sooinians 
ia his youth, he would have been 
preserv^ fooai the Calviniat in hit» 


years. The fault of his 
disposition was self-sufficiency ; the 
fault of his understanding was in¬ 
accuracy ; and the combined effect 
of the two was to make him the 
leader of a party, when he was qua¬ 
lified fur a ropectable situation in 
the Church it&clf. 

Into the consideration of his va¬ 
rious writings we do not now enter, 
not only on account -of the length 
to which this article is extending, 
but also from our reluctance to use 
one word of uniiccc»'Sary reprehen. 
sion. Mr. Wilson has grievously 
exaggerated their merits. He as¬ 
serts, that the Remarks on the Re¬ 
futation of Calvinism form *' one 
of the first theological treatises of 
the day j” and Mr. Scott’s Bible, 
which is pronounced absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the use of careful stu¬ 
dents, is shortly to be acknowledged 
by all Protestant Churches “ to be 
one of the most sound, and instruc¬ 
tive comments of our own, or any 
other age.” Yet there is evidently 
a little soreness about the slowness 
of its sale in this country. And 
we are assured, that in America, 
where prejudice has less force,” 
it goes off much quicker. If it be 
necessary, as we suppose it may 
be» that the congregation of St. 
John’s, Bedford-Row, sho*dd never 
read the Word of God without a 
Calvinistic commentary, they may 
as well read Mr. Scott's as any 
other with which we arc acquainted; 
and if they are deficient in patience, 
they will have a good opportunity 
of increasing tlidr stock. But Mr. 
Wilson talks of students; and if by 
this we are to understand that he re¬ 
commends die work to the study of 
diose who are qualified to read for 
HolyOrders,if he wishes them to pass 
over all our own, and all foreign an- 
notSTtors, and give up their faith to 
the guidance m Mr. Scott, we -hesi¬ 
tate not to affirm, that the result of 
carrying bis plan into effect would 
be to sacrifice sound learning and 
true -Christianity to prepossession 
for an -mdividwil^ and attaUunent 
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to a parly. Mr. Scott dkl not pos¬ 
sess a single requisite for his btii- 
pendous task, except piety and 
<rdigence. 11 is work is full of er- 
Tors, and full of mibeliicl' ’*, and we 

* It happens biii;>nlarly rnoiisrb, that 
the very text selcrtuil ibr Alt. Wilsou’s 
Funeral Diu'uuraea, is iniMiitt'ipirtcd hy 
Mr. Scott. The runfiilciice expressed by 
Kt. Paul is not a Calviiiistic confidence; 
lor it is not giouiided on the irnnmtability 
of the divine derrees, but on the hiiiiibic 
conbcioiisiH-ss of having kept tlie faith; 
flora which iie concludes, that “ hence- 
FOKi u there is laid vp for him a crown 
iff rif^’/iteoiisness." Air. Scott’s paraphrase 
is, “ He theiclbrc assnre«Uy expected 
* tlic crown of riglitroiisnrss,’ that gloiy 
and iiniuortality which were picpaied tor 
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have reason to be thankful that it is 
so unwieldly, and so unattractive. 
We are not ignorant of the attempts 
that have been made to force it 
into circulation, by crying down all 
commentaries of a ditferent cast. 
13ut hitherto these attempts have 
failed ; and it may he hoped that 
the renewal of them will be equally 
unsuccessful. 


all true believers in Christ, according to 
tlie measure of tlieir grace, sufTerings, and 
service in his cause. Tliis the Apostle 
knew lutd been ‘ laid np’ for him ; and he 
had now little mure to do than to r-njoy 
it.” This change of tense i** totally un- 
authoiised ; and is an ovidont inisrepic* 
scntjtiuii of tlie iVpoatlc’s uteaniiig. 
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Sucirlif for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

lUxtraet from the Third Annual Report of 
Vroevedmnsof the CtnumiHeeof Rlem- 
hersofthe Society for RromotinsrtJhns^ 
tian Ji^wtoledge within the Peaiirry 
if Achely. 

The Committee of Members of tiie 
.Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
witlim tlie Deanery of Ackely and its 
Neighbonrhood, having anived at the 
Tliiid Anniversaiy, held since tbeir first 
Institution; submit the following to the 
Public, as the Third Annual Keport of 
their Proceedings 

** On similar grounds to those which 
actuated the Committee in holding their 
Quarterly Meetings alternately at Lough- 
boroogli and Ashby-de-la-Zonch, instead 
of Lougliborougb alone, as stated in the 
last Report; the Committee having previ¬ 
ously obtained the consent of the Incum¬ 
bent, resolved on holding the last Anni¬ 
versary in the Parish Church of Asbby-de 
la-Zonch. Accordingly the Anniversary 
was so held, and a Collection made, after 
a Sermon preached by the Rev. Francis 
Merewether, Rector of Cole Orton, and 
Vicar of Whitwick, amounting ao*28/. 
Is. 6<f, one third of which was immediately 
remitted to London by the Treasurer. At 
a subsequent Meeting of the Committee, a 
grant was made out of the remaining two 
thirds of Seven Pounds to the Parish of 
Ashby-de-fauZouch, disposable at the dis- 
eretioB of Uie Incumbent, in Books ou the 


Society’s list, for the liciiefit of that Pa¬ 
rish. I'liis Slim was applied, us will be seen 
ill a subsequent part of this Kepoit, lo- 
waids the pui chase of a Parochial Lend¬ 
ing Ltbraiy. And as it cannot be doubted, 
blit that much benefit will nceiue to the 
Palish of Ashby-dc-Ju-Zoiich, both from 
this grant, and fiom the special mode of 
its application, so it is hoped liy the Com¬ 
mittee, that both will alike fiirnisli a stiuiig 
ground fur fnture pecuniary support, from 
the well disposed in the Parish of Ashby- 
de-la-Zo|ich, towaids the fiituie advance¬ 
ment of the Society^ and Cuniinil lee's de¬ 
signs. ‘ '• 

“ On this subject, viz. the support af- 
foided by Subscriptions and Donations, 
whether to the Parent Society, or to the 
Dibtiict Fund, or both; the Committee are 
enabled to make a very satisfactory state¬ 
ment : and with regard to support to the 
Parent Society in particular; the Com¬ 
mittee having now been in active opera¬ 
tion for more than two years; it may be 
satisfactory to lay belbre the Pnblic, the 
progress which ha8*beea made in cncreas- 
ing the Funds of the Society, since the 
commencement of that period. From 
Marcb 1819, the time when the Commit¬ 
tee’s circnlar was distiibnted, to the pre- 
sen^ June IBSl: intbis comparatively very 
limited District, 32 Subscribers h£kve been 
added to the Parent Society, and at tlie 
present time, out of S2 Bra^ces, and IS 
Cliapelrles in the limits of this Deanery; 
20 of the former, and 14 of the latter, pos* 
scss direct means of access to tb« Society*> 
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Publications; through tlie iiiterTentioii of 
Inciiinbents or Curates, (and in most in- 
slances of both) as well as other Members 
of the Laity, being Subtciibcrs to the Pa> 
reut Society, or to the District, or to both. 
So amply have the aiiticipalioiis expressed 
in the Circular been realized oil this head ; 
and so satisfactorily has it been made ap¬ 
pear, that whciever the Society’s existence 
and charaeter arc pinpcrly made known, 
and its benefits ac/ive/^ diliiised, tlicie will 
ever be found proportionate, if not always 
adequate coiupeii)>atiou tliioiigh the bounty 
of the Public, foi the cnci eased demands 
upon its Funds. Nor have the Siibseiip- 
tioiis and Donations to the Disliict Fund 
been iiiiproductive. It will be seen in the 
Appendix, that the number of Dittiict Sub¬ 
scribers amounts to : some of a (iiiiiie.i, 
and some of half a Guinea Annually. Yet 
nltlioiigh the pai.iinoiint eiaiiiiH of the Pa¬ 
rent Soriety to siippoit, added to a disin¬ 
clination to urge the elairus of tins So>:iel^ 
too strongly; have liilheito occasioned less 
activity, in solicitin'; Distiiet Sub^ciip- 
tioiis } it is novcrtlielcs>i obvious, tli.it nei¬ 
ther the dc.signs of the Local DcpuMtoiy 
for Hooks can be adequately MO-l-iiiicd, iior 
tlie means for ussLstiiig Indigent Pai islies be 
supplied ; if a certain dcgice ofeiicoiii.tgc- 
ment be not alToiiIed by Distiict Siib-eiip- 
tions and Donations, [t is imped theio- 
foio, that the attention of the Mcuibcis of 
the Soeiely in general, and of the Cleigy 
ill paiticiilai, ict'ideiit within the Di<-tiict; 
will lint be cntiiely withheld tioiii rci oiii- 
nicndiiig the Distiicl Fund to a ccitain 
share of attention and snppoit." P, 8 . 

“ On the Isiibjeet of Schools iiistiiietcil, 
cither iv/iolft/ or in pari, by lloqks from 
the Society's stores; the.'Coniinittcc aiu 
enabled by means of the Paioehial I'utniiis 
on this head, to .state aroiisideiablc poition 
of the extent of benefit derived from the 
Society’s Publication!), It appears from the 
account in the Appendix, that, iiidopcti- 
dent of such Parishes as have made no re¬ 
turn, the iiiiiuber of Children throngbout 
the District taught by the Society’s Books 
is 2913.” ^ 

** The next particular on which the 
Committee have to report, is the distiibii- 
Hon of the Society’s publications, that lias 
taken place, since the receipt of the returns 
ill May 1820. From the Parochial Returns 
on this head, which have been received 
from the Incumbents, and other officiating 
Ministenk througlioiit the District, it ap¬ 
pears that in ^le Parishes of Appleby, 
Ashby -de-la-Zouch, Barrow-upon-Soar, 
Castle Donuigton, Church Gresicy, Cole 
Orton, Diseworth, Kegworth, Long W hat- 
ton, Loughborougb| NaUstonc^Folcsworth, 
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Qnomdon, Ravenstonc, Rotliley, Seale, 
Sheepiibeail, Sliiittington, Swepstone, Wan- 
Iip, Whitwick and Woodhouse, there have 
bi'eii eircnlated fioin the Sncieiy’s stores 


since tlic lOtU of Apiil, lU'jO, 

“ Bible.s and 'reslanienis - > 474 

Piviyer Books and Psalteis . 32.1 

I'racU bniiiid and stitched - 4 , 5 .sti 

Total 5667 

OF WHICH 

Bibles and Testamoiits - - 212 

Prayer Books and Psalters • 281 

Troi'ts bound and stitched • 482 


Total 97j 

have hcon supplied from the Local Depo. 
sitnry. And ivlicn to this is added tiic fol¬ 
lowing statement of the disti ibntion, which 
took place dining tlie two years preceding 
the present, viz. as reported in the years 

1819.1820.1821. 
Billies and Tustameiits 385! -174 

Pi.iyej Books and INalters 8.>9 i>14' oJ,f 
Tiacts bound and stitched 2().)0 258[4558 

nfAKtNr: a 1 util of 

Bdilcs and Tostuments - 1]9.> 

Prayer Books anti P.salters ■ 2 t '.'8 

Tiacti bound and stitched 

Total 12,789 

be adcs l^.ipcrs on the Sacrament, Conflr- 
maiioii, Public Vt'oiship, Oh.->ei\niicc of 
the Loid's Day, .Suiid.iy Srhuol<), A.c. of 
which no .\cconiil is taken ; it will appeal 
that the distribution, wiitn coiupaicd with 
the extent of the Dcuneiy, has been fur the 
last three years, (uvei and above what was 
done bcfflio) very considerable. La-itly, 
when it is further cumidcied, that tiie di- 
lect aim and teiuleaeiff and under Divine 
Providence, ^doubtless to a considerable 
extent, tlie actual ejfeet of this distribution 
lias been to instil into the minds of those, 
for whose benclit it has taken place, sound 
iiiaxims of laitli and practice; wholesome 
instruction on points of P^cclesiastical and 
Civil Polity; and in particular useful les¬ 
sons to the Poor, concerning the duties 
they respectively owe to their God; to 
their King, and Country; to their Minis¬ 
ters; to their superiors; to tliemselves; 
and to each other: it would be qnestion* 
iiig tffc fditlifnlncss of the Divine Conncils to 
doubt; that upon all these great and funda¬ 
mental points, a most salutary state of mind 
lias been produced, proportion ably to the 
distribution above stated. The Committee 
tlierefore feel, that no stronger ground can 
be presented, both for congratulation rc- 
spcctiflg the past; and hope of inoTcased 
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and increasing exertion respecting the fu¬ 
ture i tlian is here exhibited in the direct 
tendency, and obvious cftect, of this branch 
of their efforts.'* 

** Tile Committee have now to enter on 
another branch of its labours, which, though 
as yet bat recently acted upon, promises 
to hold a very prominent station amongst 
the works of charity of tlie Society for Pro¬ 
moting f'hristian Knowledge; viz, the es¬ 
tablishment of Parochial Lending Librap 
lies. A Circular having been received by 
the Secretary containing certain resolu¬ 
tions and suggestions on this subject from 
the Parent Society, the same w:ts read to 
the Quarterly Meeting lield in October 
last: and it was resolved that tlie Resolu¬ 
tions of the Parent Society should be 
printed and sent to the Parochial Clergy 
of the District, together with a short State¬ 
ment of the adoaiUages peculiar to this 
mode of distribution, and one or two Z,o- 
eai RegidatioHS. This document so framed 
will be found in the Appendix, as will also 
a document on the same subject supplied 
by one of the members of the Committee, 
which it is thought may be useful ami inte¬ 
resting. At and since that time, Parochial 
Libraries have been established in the I’a- 
lislics of Athbu^e-la-2ioueht Cole OrtoUf 
and Polesworth by tlicir respective Incum¬ 
bents : of the size and cost of which an ac¬ 
count will be found in the Appendix also. 
The Committee have reason to believe that 
as far as this District is concerned, the 
expectations formed from the establish¬ 
ment of these Libraries, have been more 
than realized. And from the accounts 
which liave reached them In point of fiict, 
as well as fiom the obvions benefits pecu¬ 
liarly attached to this mode of circulation; 
the Committee have no hesitation in com¬ 
ing to the conclusion, that no measure is 
more effectual for applying the Society’s 
general service to the peculiar exigencies 
of the present time and state of things, 
than by a general adoption of Parochial 
Lending Libraries, Tlie Committee think 
it proper to add, as an enconrageinent to 
Parochial Collections ibr this particular 
purpose: that whilst the member ordering 
a Parocliial Library is obviously liable to 
the additional charge of binding, tlie usual 
demand of the one tiiird due to the Parent 
Society from all Parochial ColleeUens is 
r^itted in the solitaiy instance of coUee- 
turns being applied to the purchase of Pa- 
rodiud Lenmng Libraries, 

** At the same meeting at which the Re- 
aolntions were brought forward respecting 
Parochial Lending Libraries, a series of 
Resolutions were also submitted to and 
adopted by the. Committee; irbereby tibe 


District Committee of tlie Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge within the 
Deanery of Ackely was further opened to 
the designs of the Society for tlie Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. As 
these measures, together with tlie Subscrip¬ 
tions arising from them, form a distinct 
branch of the Committee’s proceedings, 
they will be found in a brief statement af¬ 
fixed to the end (Of this Report. 

** The Committee have now only in 
conclusion to state, in connection with 
their own immediate proceedings and in¬ 
terests ; tliat during the past year a mea¬ 
sure has been instituted, and further it is 
hoped, very successfally matured, for liold- 
ing a County Anniversary daring the en¬ 
suing Summer in the Town of Leicester 
for the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The aim of tliis 
^nniverBaiy will be to difiiise the advan¬ 
tages of the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge both in the County Town, 
and through the Districts of the County at 
large; and likewise to produce an increased 
degree of union and co-operation between 
the Members of either or both of these im¬ 
portant Institutions throughout the Coun¬ 
ty. The measure thus considered and ma¬ 
tured has siiliseqiiently received the coun¬ 
tenance and sanction of His Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant, and tlie High Sheriff, 
both of whom, there is reason to hope, 
will give to the proposed Meeting the sanc¬ 
tion of their personal presence.” 

Incorporated Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Partf, 

The Committee of Members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge witliin the Deanery of Ackley and 
its Neighbonrhood; having opened their 
Quarterly and other Meetings to the de¬ 
signs of tlie Incoiporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, have purticular satisiketion in ob¬ 
serving, that since October last, after 
Meetings ^icld at Ashby-de-Ia-ZoucIi and 
Loughborough for tbi* special purpose, 32 
Associated Members have been added to 
the Parent Society ftoin this District: the 
Society having of late years admitted Sub¬ 
scribers of a Guinea AnnnaHy, over and 
above the list of the Members oftlimr In- 
coiporated Body, whose Annual Subscrip¬ 
tion is Two Guineas. Vlulst Cie Com¬ 
mittee have great pleasurwin stating to ^ 
Public this source of increase to the So¬ 
ciety’s funds, whereby they doubt not its 
means of canying forward its pious and 
charitable derigus will be materially aug- 
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monted; tiicy •! the Mme time indolge an 
earnest and well grounded hope, that the 
new claims on public bounty snpplicd by 
a consideration of the moral and religions 
state of India, will alone supply a suffi¬ 
cient stimulus to the charity of every 
Christian Patriot in Great Britain. 

*<Tlie Coniniittee therefore beg leave to 
close the present statement witli reapect- 
fuiiy submitting to every Member of the 
Church of Enj^and resident within tiiis 
District, and capable of aifording aid (whe¬ 
ther mudi or little) to designs no less iin* 
portant than extensive; that whilst the 
Missionary cause is daily obtaining and ex¬ 
citing increased and awakened attention; 
they may find in the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
designs scarcely to be answered by the 
most enlarged and nnited hIiiis of onr wiiole 
Church and Nation: and that by throwing 
their charitable eiforts into this paiticiilar 
direction, tiiey become instrnments of diik 
fusing to the distant nations the pure and 
primitive usages of Church Government 
and Ciinrch Discipline; at the same time 
that they send along with them, and under 
their particnlar influence, the cheering and 
healing light of genuine, vital and prac¬ 
tical Christianity. 

Fras. Merewether, 
Secretary.” 

Socittjf for the Propagation of the 
Goopel in Foreign Paris. 

The Annual Report of this Society 
is now printed, and wc extract some 
of the principal passages. An ac¬ 
count of Dr. Stewart’s Missionary 
Tout has already ai^earet) in our 
Journal. His entire narrative is in¬ 
serted in the Report, and will be 
found very interesting. 

The plan of admitting subscribing 
and associated members, has met 
with great encouragement. Nearly 
six hundred names were enrolled at 
the commencement of the present 
yedr, and the new Coinmittdes which 
continue to be forinbd in all-parts of 
the country, authorise us to hope 
til at we shall soon have to report a 
large addition to this list 

The whole number of persons em-’ 
ployed Jby the Society as Mission- 
arieSfCatechists, and Schoolmasters, 
is 146, of wliom eighty are in holy 
orders. 

Nova Scotia. 

" The health of the Biwhop of Nova 

Rbiibmbbancir^ No. 83. 


Scotia still continues so impaired, that he 
has been compoUed to reltnqoisb, however 
reluctantly, the prospect of an eartyretnm 
to his diocese. The operations. of the 
Society, liave, however, been materially 
asHsted by his councils whenever the 
nature of his complaints would allow him 
to attend their meetings. Daring bis ab¬ 
sence the aflsirs of the Diocese have been 
conducted in tiie most exemplary manner 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissary, the 
Kev. Dr. Inglis, under wliose care and 
siipci iiitendance the progress of religion 
and religions edncalion has been uniformly 
proportionate to tho increasing prosperity 
of tlie Province. 

** Dr. Inglis reports, that Iiis interesting 
and important charge still affords him its 
accustomed comfort; the kind attentions 
of Ills flock are unabated, and he is on 
terms of friendship with all his parishioners. 
The Church is well filled, and it is a 
subject of serious regret, tliat there is no 
room for many families, wiio are continn- 
ally applying for seats, 'flie organ at St. 
Paul’s lias been thorouglily repaired, at a 
very consiilerable expence, and lie tmsts 
that it is their endeavour to make every 
outward performance instrumental, with 
tlie blessing of God, to their uflvancemeut 
in foitli and holiness. 

The National Scliool has sustained a 
very considerable diminution in the number 
of its scholars, in consequence of the re¬ 
moval of all the Roman Catholic Clnldren 
to a Madras School nnder their own 
management, the Master of which received 
instrurticn from Mr. West; it is also 
threatened with many other adverse cir¬ 
cumstances. Tlie removal of tlie Countess 
of Daliionsic is an irreparabla loss; her 
Ladyship’s patronage and continued 
personal attention have been invalnable. 
Mrs. Allen has been obliged to give notice 
of lier resignation, on account of ill health 
and tlie limited amount of the salary; con¬ 
siderable difficnlly has arisen in the ap¬ 
pointment of a successor, wliieli has at 
last been decided in favour of Miss Barret, 
who has qiialiflcd herself for that purpose. 
Mr. West has also given notice of his 
intention to quit at the end of the year, 
ciiicfly on account of tlie injury bis health 
has snstuned from conflnemeiit; the loss 
of this valuable servant is duly appreciated 
by tim Society, and tlie testimonials which 
the Trustees of the National School at 
Halifax have transmitted, of the seal and 
abilities with which lie discharged the 
duties of his laboriooB office, evince the 
sense which was entertained of bis meri¬ 
torious conduct in that Country; had foe 
Establishineat sostsined this loss ni^qp other 
cireomstanccs, and at an earlier period, 
4 D 
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it wenld have been in a ^«at meaBore 
iireparablci hat the cncoaragemeDt which 
the ajatem hag met with throiighoat the 
North American Cotonwe, and the progress 
it has made,in some of tte most distant 
Setdements of those Provinces, enconrage 
the belief that it will soon be so firmly 
rooted in the habits of the people, that 
it will become the universal mode of 
instmetion. It is no longer considered 
as peculiar to the Establislied Ciinrch, or 
even to the Protestant cause, but its 
merits have become so generally admitted, 
that they Inve overcome the prejudices of 
a Religion, which have hitherto been 
considered as insuperable. Under this 
view of the case, the circumstance which 
has operated as a deduction from the 
numbers educated at the Parent Scliool in 
Haliftx, may be considered more as a 
subject of congratulation than of regret, as 
the example which has been exhibited of a 
Roman ^tholic School, conducted upon 
the National System, may so far favour 
the progress of education among that class 
of our fellow subjects, that many of the 
errors which still cloud the nnderstandiug 
on religious subjects, may banish under 
its powerful influence. 

** Though the numbers have been dimu 
nished at both Schools by this measure, 
they stilf continue very respectably and 
nniveisally useful} they furnish specimens 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography, fliat would be creditable 
to any Schools, and the knowledge of the 
Catechism and its Scriptural proofs, which 
many of tiie poorer children exhibit, is 
above all praise.” P. 40. 

*' The spiritnal wants of the new Settle¬ 
ments at Daliiousie and Sherbrooke have 
been provided for, as far as their present 
drcumstances will admit or reqnire, by 
the occasional visits of tlie Missionaries 
at Annqiolis, Aylesford, and Ciiester, to 
whom a,dequatc allowances have been made 
for these extra services, and nieniis ofeduen* 
tioi^ have been supplied by the appoint¬ 
ment of tw .0 Sdioolinasters. During the 
last year the Rev. William Gray and 
the l^v. Gilbert Wiggins, two of the 
Society'SSeboIars at Wiidsor, Nova Scotia, 
were- admitted to Deacon’s Orders; the 
former, tha.son of the Missionary to the 
Germans af Halifax, was ordained by the 
Lord Bishop of London, and is qpyf re* 
siding in Rngland until he is of proper 
age to be'admitted to Priest’s Orders; 
the latter genilcmni was ordaioed liy Um 
B ishop of Quebec, and is now officiating 
at-]^wdon, vacated by the removal of 
Mr. Twining to Liverpool; in the spring 
Mr. Wiggins will take charge of the 
' • ^ 


Mission of Wmtfield and Greenwich, New 
Brunswick, to which be has lately been 
appointed; both these gentlemen ligve 
passed very creditable examinations, and 
are likely to prove important acqiiisitions 
to the list of Missionaries. 

The measure adopted in the year 
1819, qf appointing Visiting Missionaries 
for such places as were not yet prepared 
for the reception of a resident Minister, 
aud carried into»elfeet last year by tiio 
'appointment of tlie Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Stewart and tbe Rev. J. Biirnyeat, in tlie 
respective Dioceses of Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, to fill those stations, has been pro* 
dnetive of ail the beneficial consequences 
which were expected by those whose 
local and cirennistantial knovidedge pointed 
out to them the expediency of the measure. 

** Tlie Reports of these valuable Mis¬ 
sionaries, which are subjoined to the 
present Abstract, will amply justify the 
wisdom of the proceeding, and prove the 
lamentable want of all religious instruction, 
which ia observable tliroiighout the wide 
districts traversed by these gentlemen. 
While, however, the entire absence of all 
spiritual information whicii pervades so 
large a part of His Majesty's ColouieK,* 
cannot be contemplated witlioiit emotions 
of tbe deepest sorrow, it affords some con¬ 
solation to tbe heart wliich takes an iutciest 
in the eternal welfare of its brethren, to 
mark the anxious desire for religimis 
knowledge wliich prevails through tiie 
most distant Settlements ; and the cm dial 
welcome with which the Messenger of the 
Gospel was every where received. At tlie 
same time it must be a peculiar satisfaction 
to the Menibeis of the Society to Icel that 
they and tlieir jdi cdeccssors liave been, 
during a long course of years, tlic insti u- 
ments, in tlie hands of Hrovidcncc, of 
conveying to tlicir fellow subjects those 
divine truths wliicli they acknowledge to 
be the source of all future hope—and the 
absence of which is lamented by the deso¬ 
late exile as the bitterest misfortune of 
his lot. It is difficult to describe the 
feelings of joy and gratitude with wlucli 
some of tbit elder people listened to those 
prayers, and joined jn that form of worship 
to whidi they had been accustomed in their 
early days, before tliey lefi their native 
land to seek a relief from the evils of 
pover^." P. 4*. 

New Brunswick. 

** Tbe Rev. James MUne, MMonary at 
Trederieton, reports, that nnder tlie 
inflnence pt Uie Governor, two Schools 
have been opened opon the Naflonal 
Syslcm, one for BagSf contaUiing 53; the 
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etberfor Gtrii, oontabing S5. TbnM^ 
die bltRsIng of Ood, bis beaHb, iiotwith* 
standing the severity of the seasons, has 
continned so nniformly good, that ho has 
invariably attended to the dudes of his 
office. *1110 books which were sent him, 
both fbr his own me and fbr general dis¬ 
tribution, will prove highly acceptable. 
On the return of autumn, the town is 
generally visited with an epidemic disoider, 
which, in many instaiicds, proves fatal. 
Last autumn it was peculiarly destnictive, 
wlience the number of Burials has increased 
beyond the usual proportion. 

** The Rev. Robert Willis, Missionaiy 
at St. Johnis, reports, that tlie Congrega¬ 
tion, though at present nonierona and 
highly respectable, is still increasing, and 
the Church, notwithstanding every altera¬ 
tion and addition that the vestry can make 
in the interior, does not afford sufficient 
accommodation. The appointment of 
the Kev. Abiaham Wood will prove Of 
essential service; this gentleman resides 
at Charlton, and performs Divine Service 
tliece every Sunday, the congregation 
coming principally from the parish of 
^ncaster, which surrounds Charlton. In 
Tie evening he a«sists at St. Jolin's, where 
tlie duty is very laboriom, and occasionally 
in the neighbouring paiislies. A new and 
more commodioiib Cliapel is building at 
Charlton, at the general expence of the 
parish, upon a site granted by the mayor 
and (kirporation to the Rector and Church¬ 
wardens of St. John'k. 

“ Qreat exertions aro making for the 
most extensive introduction of the National 
System of education thronghont the Pro¬ 
vince. Tlie central School at St. John’s 
has been finished, the expenee Aas been 
prineipally defrayed by private subscrip¬ 
tion, aided by a grant from the Legisla¬ 
ture; SOO Boys are in daily attendance; 
a room is also building for a female School, 
and will be finished in a short time, and 
•t is probable, that in the course of the 
autumn, 200 Girls also will be in daily 
attendance. Several Schools on tbo same 
system bavg made most favourable reports 
of their progress, and a growlAg attacli- 
ment to the Cbnrch and its establishment 
is visible thronghont the Province. A 
Royal Charter has lately been granted 
to foe Sodety, which has given new energy 
to its friends, and placed it upon a foun¬ 
dation which promim to be as permanent 
as the pr^nt happy establisiiments of the 
Colony. 

** Mr. Wood*,' the assistant Missionary, 
Imports, that a visible improvement has 
taken place in the morals and habits of 
the people, aiiKe the offices of rdigion 


hate been regularly admhilitered to' 

The snrronnding paitshes avaif themfeivea 
of the opportunity of attendii^ Divine 
Service, which the Chapel at Carieten 
offers, and be occasionally visits tlMm. 
He bad lately retnnied ftom Westfield* 
when he preached twice to a devout and 
attentive congregation. The Church, situ¬ 
ated by the side of a river, has lately been 
finished by the pious exertions of Mr. Nais, 
who, in the absence of a Cleigyman, eol- 
lects the Codgregation regnlariy every 
Hnnday, and reads the Church Prayers 
and a Sermon. 

** The Rev. Richard Clarke, the vene- 
raUe Mimonary of St. Stephen’s, repeats 
his ardent wiriies to witness,.before Ins 
death, the arrival of an Assistant, witfaont 
whom it wilt be impossible to pay that 
attention to the distant parts of the Mis¬ 
sion, which they require. Fanatical teach- 
ors of every description, open enemies to 
Church and State, have avaUed tiiemselvcs 
of his age and intirnuties, to incnlcate 
the most unwarrantable doctrines, and 
among others, the most awful and frightfnl 
view of the Holy Commimion^ Though 
in his eighty-third year, he is able, through 
the blessing of God, to attend to the 
duties of the Church. 

The Society have frequently expressed 
their readiness to furnish Mr. Clarke with 
an Assistant, whenever a fit person might 
present himself, provided the parishioners 
would contribute to his support.” P. bar. 

** The Rev. Jerome Alley, Musionary 
at St. Andrew’s, has the satisfiictioii to 
report, that all divisions in the pmish are 
terminated, the people have become 
uniformly well-disposed to the Ghardi. 
The Congregation is numerous, consisting 
of all the leading Members of ffie Society, 
and the greatest part of the popnlatioB. Di¬ 
vine Service has been performed in the 
evening as well as the morning, a duty 
which the advanced age of his processor 
rendered impracticable. In the outskirts 
of the Missioo, fiie progress of religion 
has not been so satislactoiy, as the distance 
firom St. Andrew’s preveats that regohr ' 
perforroaneo of duty which he vronld 
readily midertake* did it not necessarily 
entail a neglect of the Congregation in tiie 
town where the popolation is pirinciphlly 
collected. Tliey are engaged ia estab¬ 
lishing a National School, open to all 
denominations of persons, nmeasare which 
has been, recommended Ity the parent 
InstitutiiOB at St. Johifs. 

" It vras found impossible to raise suf¬ 
ficient ftinds to build a new paraona^ 
home. fDie old bnHding has been pat 
into thorough n^ir, and xendeitfd very 
4 D 2 
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cemfortaU*, at aa cspeacaof ^SOO. Hie 
Chareh b a handsonas buMing, bnt -not 
coDiplete ia the indde. Mr. Alley baa 
viait^ two principel Dutricta witlijn the 
boondafy of bb Miaaioa, ediieh compre- 
licnda alipoat the whole country. Grand 
Manam, an labnd containing a population 
of 500 or 500 persona, first attracted hb 
notice, as it was entirely destitute of all 
spiritual assistance. Tlie people received 
hiid gladly, and eagerly attended to his 
iiiatructions, particularly on tlie subject of 
Baptbni, of the nature of which sacrament 
they were entirely ignorant. On hb two 
visiiB, and during the circuit of the Island, 
wbirli he made to the extent of 60 inilea, 
bo baptiz^il 012 Qiildren and 37 Adults. 


Hie people eta moat dedvoos of aeMrIng 
to tfaemselaes die benefit of n ftsident 
Miobter, and with that view ^ey have 
already togun to rahe a aubseription Ibr 
erecting a Chnrch; tliey themselves are 
very poor, but they will exert tliemselvls 
to the very utmost; they liave derived 
firom St. Andrew’^ some pccunmry assbt- 
anee, but-their principal dependance b 
upon the Society. 

** At Magagibcavie he was also fiivonr* 
ably received, and listened to with atten¬ 
tion ; there be baptbed 13 Children. 
Wherever he has passed,' the people have 
paid him marked attention, and earnestly 
petitioned for a repetition of his visits.” 
P. 58. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tho rev. James. Edwards, rector of 
Reynoldaton, Olamoi^n, has been pre¬ 
sented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
rectory of Llanmadock, in the same 
county. 

The rev. E. G. Marsh, M. A. late fellow 
of Oriel college, Oxford, to a prebend in 
the collegiate chnrch of Sonihwell. 

The rev. Walter Gee, B.D. ftUow and 
tutor of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
to the rectory of Week St. Mary, Core¬ 
wall; patrons, tho master and iellows of 
that society. 

Hie rev. E. J. Howman, B.A. to tho 
rectory of Hockering, with MattishsH 
Bnrgh annexed; {latron, T. T. Bcraey, 
Esq. 

'fhe rev. Wm. Home, of Gore Court, 
formerly fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
fbril, to the rectory of OUiani, Kent. 

Tte rev. W. Smith, to the vicarage of 
Soatli Elkington, Lincolnshire; patron, 
Lortl Glastonbury. 

The rev. D. Lloyd, to be chaplain of 
Haslar Hospital. . 

The rev. J. Waraeford, of Miekleham, 
Snrrey, to the living of Llaiiellin, Mon- 
monthdiire; patron, Remyss Tynte, Esq. 

The Kv. Lbeomb Gl^e, M-A. to a 
prebendal stall at Hereford cathedral. 

Hm rev. J. Jefferson, archdeacon of 
Cobhester, to the ricerage of Witbam, 
Essex; pu^n, bishop of London. ^ 

The rev. Edward Bankes, to. a prebendal 
atall in Oioneester cathedral, vacant by 
the death of the rev. Dr. Griffith. 

The rev. J. Scobell, to the rectory of 
AH Sainta, Lewes. 

1 The rev. W. 8. Temple, rector of Mel- 
don^ Nortbomboriandfb appointed a minor 
canon of Durham cattiedrid. 


* Hie rev. J. B. Sharp, of Stamford, is ap¬ 
pointed to the rectory of Martin, near 
HoracasUe, in Lincolnshire. 

Hie rev. O. Graliam, B.A. to be master 
of Archbishop Hollandli grammar school, 
in York, vacant by the death of the rev. 
O. Sandwitlh 

The rev. H. B. Greene, to the living of 
Longparbh Hants, vacant by the death of 
the rev. A. Lawrence; patron, the rev. 
Dr. Woodcock. 

The rev. James Pinnock, M.A. to the 
rectory of Husband Boswortb, Leicester¬ 
shire, vacant by the death of the rev. Dr. 
W. W. Green. 

Hie arclibnhop of Canterbaiy has been 
pleased tp appoint J. H. Arnold, LL.D. 
to be his grace’s vicar general, and M. 
Swabey,*LL,D.< to be commissary of tlie 
city and diocese of Canterbnfjr, and dean 
and commissary of the Peculiars of South 
Mailing, Pagliam, and Terring, which 
offices became vacant by the resignation 
of the Right Hon. Lord Stowell. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, July 20.—On Wednesday last 
came on the election at Magdalen college, 
when Mr^inton, of Christ's college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Mr. Middleton, of Pembroke col¬ 
lege; Mr. Pliillotl, of Worcester college; 
and Mr. Sewell, of Winehester school, 
were chosen demies. 

And on the following day, the rev. Ricli* 
ard Walker, M.A. W. Morgan, Esq. M.A. 
and J. F. Wintorbottom, E^. BA. demies 
of Magdalen College, were elected fellows 
of the same society. « 

Tharsday, Mr. Thomas Priee,^otar of 
Jesus College, was elected fellow' of that 
society. 

Ang. 4. — On Thursday last, George 
Rooke, Esq. B.A. and Georga Hamilton 
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8e]mo«r» 1^. B.A. of Mortou Cdlege; 
Clai^ce JPtgon, Biq. B.A. of Chritt 
Church s and HemyWilliam Bnckley, Ecq. 
B.A. of Brawnoie College, were elected 
fellows of Merton College. 

On Wednesday, the S5th ult. (St. 
Jamesli d*y)» lord bishop of Worces* 
ter held an ordination in the parish clinrcb 
ofHartlebnry, when the following gentle* 
men were ordained i 

Dbacoms.—H enry JeiAes Barton, M.A. 
Braacnose college; William Brown, M.A. 
Daniel Henry Walton, M.A. Worcester 
college; William Henry Moggridge, B.A. 
JoBttS college; Edwin Faulkner, B.A. 
George Smalley, B.A. Trinity college; 
Ciiartes Smith, B. A. on letters demusary 
from tlic lord bishop of Lichfield and Co¬ 
ventry. 

PiiiESTs.— W. M. WilIiams,M.A. Wad- 
ham college; Tliomas Snow, M.A. Exe¬ 
ter college; llioinas Winter, M.A. Lincoln 
college; Daniel Miller, M.A. Wadliadi 
college. 

Angnst l.S.—On Sanday last, the fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen were ordained Deacons 
in Hereford catliedral: 

George Robinson, B.A. of New col- 
'lege, lliomas Oretton, B. A. of Christ 
college, Oliur Cave, M.A. of Baliol col¬ 
lege, BemaM Ward, B.A. of Trinity col¬ 
lege, Henry Holden, B.A. of Worcester 
college, Aaron Ttionias, B.A. of Worces¬ 
ter college, and Richard Davies, M.A. 
of Oriel college, Oxford. 

Phiests, —Richard Fayle, B.A. of St. 
Mary hall, Wdliam Dutby, B. A. of Queen’s 
college, Walter Hhirl^, B.A. of New 
college, and Mr. Mereer, examined stu¬ 
dent in civil law, of Trinity college, Ox¬ 
ford. '• ' 

CambiiTugb, August 3.—A grace hav¬ 
ing passed the senate to the following 
effect: tiiat those to whom the Sanday 
afternoon tnms, and the turns for Clirist- 
mas-day and Good Friday are assigned, 
sliall, from the hefting of October 1881, 
to the end of Jnne, 1883, provide no otlicr 
substitute than such as should bo appoint¬ 
ed in conformity to that grace. The fol¬ 
lowing perpons liave been elected; for 

October—Hie Hnhean Lectnrer. 

November~Dr. Blomfield, Trinity col¬ 
lege. 

December—Rev. S. Lee, Arabic Pro¬ 
fessor. 

Jannaiy—-Mr. C. Mosgiave,Trinity col- 
lege. , 

Febmary—^Tbe Lord Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, Ladjr Margarefls Professor. 

BCarch — Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
tTrinity college.' 

Ajiril—The HubepB Lecturer. 


Mayw— — I ■.! I 111 

Jmie—Mr. Dicken, of Peteriiofifeii 

Messrs. Lionel Bnller and John C^llM 
Evans, srholarB of King's eollege, were on 
Mondey last admitted fellows of tliat s^ 
dety. 

' Aug. 20.—At an ordination held by the. 
lord bishop of Chester, at Kendal, West¬ 
morland, on Sunday, Angnst 18, eigtiteen 
gentlemen v^ere admitted into holy orders, 
amongst whom were the two lowing 
members of tliis university: 

Deacon. —E. J. Lockwood, B.A. of 
Jesus college. • 

Priest. — Thomas Butler, M.A. of 
Trinity college. 

Berkshire.— Died, at Wokingham, 
in the 77th year of liis age, the rev. William 
Bremnvr, many years curate of tliat place, 
and master of Lucas's Hospital. 

Cambridgeshire. —Died, at Coiney 
Parsonage, aged 76, the rev. W. Gibson, 
M.A. prebendary of Uncoln, reetor of 
Wiiiterton and Coiney, and formerly of 
Pembroke Hail. 

Cumberland. —Died, suddenly, at Usi- 
derbarrow, in bis 4(Hh year, the rev. 
Thomas Harvey, enrate of that place. 

Derbyshire.— Died, at his residence 
in Derby, the rev. T. F. Twigge,late vicar 
of Tickiiill, near Doncaster. 

Dbvonshire— -Died, from sudden in- 
fianimatory compimnt, the rev. Andrew 
Lawrence, (brother of Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
P.R.A.) chaplain to the Royal Hospital 
at Haslar, and vicar of Long Parish, in the 
county of Hants. 

Dorsetshire.— Died, at Tarrant Hin¬ 
ton, aged 60, the rev. Tiiomas Dfggle, 
thirty-six years tlie resident reetor of that 
parish. 

Gloucestershire. —Died, in Palace- 
yard, Gloucester, of a rapid deoltne, aged 
8J, the rev. John Adams, son of the late 
H. C. Adams, esq. 

Kent. —Died, aged 47, the rev. Jolin 
Williams, curate of Plaxton, in tliis comity. 

Died, at Ramsgate, aged 85, the rev. 
Richard Harvey, A.M. one of the six 
preachers of Cauferbnry Cathedral, vicar 
of Eastry and Worth, and late vicar of St. 
Lanrence, Ramsgate. 

Lancashire. — Died, the rev. Mr. 
Wrigley, M.A. curate of St. Miebael, 
Mancliester. 

JbiRcoLNSHiRB.— Died,the rev. J. Cole- 
bank, of Sotterton, formerly curate of 
Algarkirk and Foss^ke. 

Norfolk.— Died, at Yarmouth, the rev. 
Benjamin Wymberley Salmon, in the 78th 
year of his age, forty yean vicar of Ouster, 

Sohbrsetshibb.— Died, at bis bre- 
tber's Ubaic, Styled Hill, near Fipaic, in 
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bb firth year, the rev. John Lewin Shep> Tbemion, A.B; opifari* ef 19 yean bnd 
pird, B.A. F.A3> of St Johali €^1* mmiter of. the Oramawr^fAool at AUbrd, 
l^e* Cambridge, and eorate of Penbore. and vicar of Bibby. 

SosBBT.—Married, at Potney Charcb, WoRcasTBR8HiBa.-<-Died» the Rw. T. 

by the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Nova Blackball, vicar of TOrdebig. 

Scotia, tte Rev. W. C. Brant, A.M. late WALES, 

of Oriel College, Oxford, and Curate of Died, the Rev. John Jones, vicar of 
Stanwiek, NorlliaroptoDshire, to Isabella Cardiff, and one of tlie capital burgesses of 
Anne, youngest daoglitcr of the late Rev. that town. 

George Wright, of Haliliix, Nova Scotia. Died, at Swansea, aged 23, J. IX 
.Yorksuirx. —On the 29th of July his Thomas, esq. of Uwycoen Caermarthen, 
Grace the Ardibishop of York, ordained and of Jesus College, Oxford. 

31 priests and 19 deacons at hu chapel in ABROAD. 

Bbhopstiiorpe. Died, at Montreal, in Canada, tlie rev. 

Died, the rev. Janies Bulkeley, incum- G. Jenkins, chaplain to the forces in 
bent curate of Dobeross, in Saddieworth. tliat province, and formeriy curate of 
Died, at Halifax, the rev. William Wadhurst, in Sussex. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of borough, July 22,1831, being the Sunday 
Magdalen Hospital, on Sunday, July 22, after the Coronation of our Grarious Su- 
1821, in Consequence of the Coronation v>creigo Ring George -IV. By Charles 
of bis Majesty George IV. and published Pryce, A.M. Vicar. 6d. 
at the Request of the Committee. By the A Sermon, preached before the Woi- 
Rev. Edward Rice, A.M. Assistant Cliap- shipful H. J. Dickens, M.A. Official of 
lain at the Magdalen Hospital, one of the the Archdeacon of the East Riding in the 
Classical Masters of Christ's Hospital, and County of York, and the Clergy of the 
appointed Alternate Morning Preacher of Deaneries of Bnckrose and Dickering, at 
Berkeley and Fitxroy Chapels, is. tlie Visitation bolden at Scarborough, June 

A Sermon, delivered at Roebampton 26,1821. By tliq Rev. H. Ji Todd, M.A. 
Chapel, In Surrey, July 22, 1821, in re- F..S.A. Chaplain In Ordinary to to Ma- 
ftrence to the Coronation on tlie preced- jesty, and Rector of Settrington. Is. 
tog Thursday, of his moat Gracious Mai> Honour the King. A .Sermon preached 
jesty King George IV. By the Rev. Ed> at .St. Mary's Chapri, Pcnxancc, July 19, 
ward Patteson. M.A. formerly of Trinity 1821, the Day of bis Majesty’s Iforono- 
Coliege, Oxford. Is. 6d. tion. By C. Val. Le Grice, M.A. Chap* 

4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the lain of Penxance. Is. 6d. 

Archdeaconry of Sarani, at bis Visitation - The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund 
in the Year 1821. By the Kev. Charles Burke. Volume the Seventh, in 4to. Coii- 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. vs. taining Sj^eccheson tlie Impeachment of 

Chid save tlie King.” A Sermon Mr. Hastings. 21.2a. 
preached in the Parish Church of WeUing- 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. T.H. Horne's Introduction to tnres, and the Translatioa of them into 
the Critical Stndy and Knowledge of the different Langnages. • By the Rev. James 
Holy Scriptures, will be ready in the Townley; is printing in three octavo Vo- 
course of October next, in four large Vo- liimes. 

lames, octavo, with fifteen Plates of Maps, To bo pbbliahed by Subscription, Ser« 

and FaC'Similies, and othqg Engravings. mons on Divine HcAilation, and the Ca- 
The lliird Volume of Messrs. Kirby noiiical Books of tlie Old Testament. By 
and Spenre's Introduction to Bntomo- Robert Jones, D.D. 
logy, is in great forwardness. Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow, bas in the 

An Intr^nction to the 'Llterery*Band Press, Lectures on tlie Book of Ecclesi- 
Ecclesiastical Histoiy of the Sacred Scrip- astes, in two octavo Volnmcs. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. * 

Tub Qaeen's death bas been the to this country. The abettors of 
for renewing that system of confusion appear to have made 
clamour and tumult which was called that proficiency in wickedness which 
forth about a jearago by her return long and assiduous practice may be 
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expected to produce. On former 
occasions they availed themselves of 
a mistaken but not dishonourable 
feeling, and professed to disencou* 
rage every illegal demonstration of 
it. The ]>opulace entertained a 
strung conviction of the Queen’s in¬ 
nocence; and their leaders con¬ 
tented themselves with proving the 
fact. The processions itnd addresses 
of last summer were got up with 
this view, and the great body of 
those who accompanied them, "were 
influenced merely by what they be¬ 
lieved to be the truth, and refrained 
from any direct violation of the law. 
At present the cose is altered ; and 
altered for the wt>rse. 

The decease of the Queen would 
naturally excite the regret of her, 
adherents and admirers; and it did 
not require much penetration to 
foresee that a portion of the cotn- 
iiiunity might easily be induced to 
<Miiivcrt their lamentations into rage. 
Such inducement was held out by 
ihc rulers of the mob ; and the sti¬ 
mulus which they aflbrdcd has been 
hiitKeieiit to produce two of the most 
disgraceful scenes which Englishmen 
ever witnessed—the riots which look 
place on the day of the late Qbeen’s 
fuiioral; and the public iiitcrnient of 
the unfortunate men who lost their 
lives on that occasion, lii both in¬ 
stances every feeling oficoinnian de¬ 
cency was violated or forgotten ; and 
instead of the proper and usual tokens 
of respect for the dead, we saw 
nothing but menaces and insults 
against the living. It is to be hoped 
tliat the arm of the law will yet 
reach the contrivers and perpe- 
trdtors of this shocking outrage. 
Hut their punishment, eventKe most 
severe punishment thlit man can in- 
flict, though it, may be serviceable 
lor tlie future, can make no amends 
for the past. Our country is dis¬ 
graced in the eyes of the civilize^ 
world, apd those who have envied 
her character, or dreaded her 
strength, will say that they were 
never guilty of so foul a crime as 
this. 

There is but one direction in 


which the most sanguine can look 
with hope. We may reasonably ex- 
pect'that the events of the lastthfce 
weeks will open the eyes of many 
who were voluntarily blind before. 
We may hope that the brutal mobs 
of the metropolis will find no ad¬ 
vocates, or apologists beyond the 
circle of their own Seditious guides. 
We may trust that every individual 
of character and respectability will 
hasten to disown all connection with 
those by whom the mischief has 
been brought about The very 
leaders and instigators of tlie insur¬ 
rection, lor we can give it no other 
name, are convicted of having no 
power to direct the storm, which 
they had power to raise. They as¬ 
sert most vehemently, that they en¬ 
deavoured to prevent the public 
fuueral which ]>rofaaed and polluted 
the last Sabbath-day ; and either 
they are nut to be believed or their 
influence extends to evil,, but has no 
effect in doing good. We leave the 
choice of the alternative to them 
and their supporters. Wc have 
never felt very friendly to the do¬ 
minion of the mob, or entertained 
any extraordinary respect for the 
individuals by whom it is set in mo¬ 
tion ; but wc could uot have sus¬ 
pected that the latter were so wicked 
or the former so foolish, as they have 
proved themselves on the present 
occasion. Every thing conspired to' 
offer tranquillity and peace to this 
highly favoured, but ungrateful land. 
The old authors and eiicoiiragers of 
tumult were in gaol—the mass of 
the population were neither in want 
nor in idleness—and the Queen's 
death ought to have been the signal 
not for dissension, but for concord. 
If she was guilty of the crimes that 
had been laid to her charge, and 
had suffered herself to be made 
the mstruuient of private intefest 
and faction, her removal could not 
be considered a calamity. If she 
was innocent and ii\f ured, her reward 
was come, and-it was fully to regret 
its arrival. All parties had suf-- 
ficient reason to acquiesce in the 
dispensation of Providence, 'and 
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ihetr refusal can onl]r be ottriboted 
to the worst of motives. On minor 

5 touts we are well aware that a dif- 
erence of opinion must exist. Some 
will think that the' mob should have 
been gratified in the first instance; 
others will say that they should 
never have been suffered to carry 
•their point by force,—and more or 
less of each opinion may possibly 
be just. But the riot was evidently 
a preconcerted thing; the note of 
preparation had been sounded; and 
the hosts of sedition were on the 
alert; and we neither believe that 
any concession on the part of Go* 
vernment would have averted, nor 
that any preparations on the part 
of the police would have entirely 
prevented a disturbance. At the 
same time, it is to be lamented that 
better preparations were not made; 
and that an affiay which was in¬ 
evitable, should terminate in the 
triumph of the rioters. It is im¬ 
possible to calculate how many lives 
their success will ultimately cost. 

While the riots constitute so vio. 
lent an outrage upon decency, the 
proceedings of the inquest on the 
sufferers threaten as great an out. 
rage upon justice. If foreign nations 
triumph at the ebullitions of our 
mobs, and the awkwardness of onr 
police, what opinion will they enter- 
•tain of the impartiality and efficacy 
of our tribunals. If things continue 
as they have commenced, will they 
notpustly remark that the worst court 
of justice ill Europe does not re¬ 
quire a more radical reform than an 
English coroner's inquest ? Wc do 
not wonder that such a tribunal 


should be found wanting upon 
great occasions, for upon small oc¬ 
casions it is incessantly abused. 
No cases come before it more fre¬ 
quently |than caae^ of suicide, and 
(uvast miyority of them are decided 
without the slightest regard to the 
duties of the presiding onicer, or the 
solemn oaths of the jurymen. That 
the old law against suicide' had bet¬ 
ter be repealed; that the present 
age will not consent to sec men 
buried in the public roads, and that 
the children of an unfortunate Jelo 
dt se ought not to be stripped of 
his property and turned into the 
streets, may be all quite true. But 
while the legislature is of a different 
opinion, no sophistry can excuse the 
tgeiicrality of verdicts respecting sui¬ 
cide. If the jury seem anxious tf» 
do their duty, they are reminded of 
the consequences of adhering strictly 
to their oaths. If a witness wishes 
to tell tlie truth he is discouraged 
and even stopped—and the coroners 
always recommend a verdict of lu- 
nacy. Can they be surprised there¬ 
fore when a political question un¬ 
happily comes before them, at find¬ 
ing that they are unable to moderate 
the passions of the jury over which 
they preside—that they are insulted 
in their own courts by radical at- 
tornies and partisans; and that the 
idea of doingc even-handed justice is 
abandoned ? If they think such con. 
sequences extraordinary they will 
have none to support them in their 
opinion; and if their proceedings 
are not altered, their jurisdiction 
must ultimately be abolished. 


■ . . ' " —v—— 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I, P. suggests to us the propriety of giving insertion to the effusions of 
those who are willing to contribute to a new metrical version of the Piialms: 
we can only say, that we are mest ready to do so. 

A Communicaut has been received, and we will inquire into the subiect 
pf his letter. 

X. has been accidqntidly niislaidv but shall appear. . 

A* R* B-f 4Aros, Z. Z., and A Country CwraiOf have been 

jreceived, and are under consideration. 

fi. papers arc left for him at our Publisher’s. 

W, X% K. shall appear. 
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ON RELIGIOUS SERIOUSNESS. 

I p it be true, that we can have no 
reasonable hope of succcfts in any 
thine: that we iiiiiiertakc, unless we 
call into our aid all the powers of 
our body and mind ; [ iiieuii, unless 
we are seriously impressed \\ii!i the 
importance of vihat we have in hand, 
and attentive to the directions of 
those, who from their profession or 
experience, are likely to know better 
than ourselves, and fully purposed 
moreover to comply strictly with 
what they shall advice; and if the 
degree of this inipressiuu and con¬ 
sequent attention and compliance on 
our part is always found to be pro¬ 
portioned to the importance of what 
we have in view, we must be either 
very careless, or very inconsistent 
ill our conduct, if we can hear the 
subject of religion proposed t*o our 
consideration without the liveliest 
interest and most profound atteii> 
tion. For religion is confessedly the 
most important of ail things, since 
it is able to make us wise, and good, 
and happy: and that in a way which 
nothing else can; because relJuion 
is alone independent of exteryul cir- 
eumbtances. A man, may be rich 
til day, but he may not be so to¬ 
morrow ; be may be iu health now, 
and the next moment in his grave ; 
he may be the envy of all in the 
morning, and in the evening their 
pity or Hieir scorn. Hut religion 
never faih ih. It accompanies us to 
our grave, yea, rather beyond the 
grave, into the blissful regions of 
immortality. It is our anchor on 
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earth, and our companion to hea¬ 
ven. We can do without all other 
things, 1 mean, all the immoderate 
pleasures and superfluities of life, 
all that the world thinks so highly 
of, and fancies to be so necessary; 
• but we can never do without reli¬ 
gion. We may go on for a time, 
deceiving others, and even deceiving 
ourselves; but ask the worldly- 
iiiiiided, the dissolute, and the un¬ 
believer, in his last moments, if 
sickness fas is but ton often the 
case,) hath not too inueli deadened, 
enervated, and distracted his powers, 
to sufler him to think at all, ask him 
then, what is really w'urth having ? 
what is the one thing needful ? Will 
he say, Uiches ? they will soon be 
no longer his: —Health? it is gone, 
death is at the door:—Infidelity? 
the word is bitterness to his soul, 
it is agony and despair. Religion, 
will be his answer; and, as the 
dreadful conviction flashes across 
his mind, what would be not then 
give to have secured for himself by 
a life of habitual faith and obe¬ 
dience, its support ajid solace at the 
hour of his departure. 

Consider religion in itself—look 
to what it has revealed, and see how 
adapted it is in all its parts to the 
wants and capacities of man! how 
full in its commands! how rich, 
how abundantly rich in its promises! 
It is religion, or more scripturally 
speaking, the faith or the Gospel of 
Christ, whicli has laid open, (as far 
as our present experience and finite 
reason could be supposed, or was 
requiredto comprehend,) the nature 
4 E 






of God, and the end of man; the 
spirituality, the wisdom, and power, 
and goodness, and mysterious exist¬ 
ence of the former in three united 
Persons, and the great and glorious 
objects for which the latter was 
created,—-not, as many by their 
conduct seem to think, to live for 
ourselves alone, ibr the pleasures of 
tense, for the pursuit of wealth, and 
honour, and fame, or for the mere 
propagation of our species, but to 
do good to others, to their souls and 
bodies; to improve the talents, whe¬ 
ther intellectual or moral, which it 
has pleased our heavenly Father to 
give us; to look on this w'orld as a 
place, and this life only as a time, 
of-tii^—the one, a theatre on which 
we are to exhibit in all their attrac* 
tion the graces of the Christian—the 
other, a season, in which we are to 
sow tlie good seed, that spriiigeth up 
unto an everlasting life; and thus in 
the full conviction that we are but 
strangers and pilgrims on earth, to 
ass the time of our sojourning 
ere in fear, in working out our own 
salvation, and providing heirs, like 
ourselves, of a blessed eternity. 
Such are the glorious truths, that 
religion reveals, teaching us more¬ 
over by the most perfect laws, and 
the surest and most appropriate 
promises of consolation and strength, 
that ** denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live sober¬ 
ly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world, looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious ap¬ 
pearing of the great God and our 
Saviour,—^Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us, that he might re¬ 
deem us from all iniquity, and ** pu¬ 
rify unto himsdf a peculiar people, 
zealous of gootl works, and meet to 
' be partakers through his blood of 
the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” 

How can it be, that any man of 
the commonest reflection, can hear 
such a subject as this proposed to 
his consideration — a subject so 
great, so glorious, so blessed—with¬ 
out feeling at the rime, and conti. 


nuing to feel ever after, ‘the utmost 
seriousness and concern about iti 
" The first requisite in religion,” says 
An hdf aeon Paley,—(1 quote from 
his Sermons, which with a few*^i:xcep- 
tions, are invaluable for their mat¬ 
ter and manner)—“ the first requi. 
site in religion is seriousness. 1 can 
have no hope at all," he continues, 
** of a man who does not Hud him¬ 
self serious in religious matters, se¬ 
rious at the heart. If the judgment 
of Almighty God at the last day, if 
the diilerciice between being saved 
and being lost, being accepted in 
the Beloved, and being cast forth 
into outer darkness, being bid by a 
tremendous word cither to enter into 
the joy of the Father, or go into the 
fire prepared for the devil and his 
' angels, for all who have served him 
and not God,—if these things do 
not make us serious, then it is most 
certain, either that we do not believe 
them, or that we have not yet 
thought of them at all, or that we 
have positively broken oft‘ thinking 
of them, have turned away from the 
subject, have refused to let it enter, 
have shut our minds against it; or 
lastly, that siirh a levity of mind is 
our character, as nothing whatever 
can make a serious impression 
upon." It would be well for every 
one of my readers, if they would 
suffer these words of the Archdeacon 
to have their full effect on their 
minds. And here let me not be 
misunderstood. I am far, very far, 
from wishing to inculcate any thing 
like a severe, or gloomy, or melan¬ 
choly spirit. Religious persons, on 
the contrary, if we make allowance 
for any peculiarity of constitution 
that tkis or that individual may 
have, arc generally cheerful: they 
have indeed the most reason to be 
so, since their conscience sits light 
within them, and they have always 
something beyond this world to 
look to for support. The religion 
of Christ is in itself a' cheerful 
religion, —it is a social religion. 
—Its divine Author was ever seen 
walking about among the tons of 
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men—dispensing happiness to all 
around him—now partaking of the 
hos])itality of the publican, now 
gracing the marriage feast in Cana 
of Galilee. The pleasures which 
may innocently and abundantly be 
derived from a variety of worldly 
sources, are in truth but as so many 
flowers, with which Gpd has been 
pleased to strew our path, to be. 
guile the tediousness of our earthly 
pilgrimage; and the Christian’s duty 
lies not in abstaining altogether 
from their use, but in learning their 
proper use; agreeably to the admo¬ 
nition of the Apostle, *' using the 
w'orld, as not abusing it,”—and in 
thus using it, we may be assured 
that we best comply with the wishes 
of Him who both made it, aiidi 
placed us in it. All that 1 am 
anxious to tciiforcc—and I am sure 
that this is perfectly compatible 
with a light heart, aud a glad coun. 
tenance, and a sober, moderate, and 
innocent enjoyment of the things of 
this world at other times, is such a 
disposition of mind, as makes us 
approach the subject of religion 
with feelings of reverence, as being 
the most soleinn thing that can en¬ 
gage the attention of a rational 
creature; and with feelings of thank¬ 
fulness also, that a subject contain¬ 
ing truths so great and blessed, and 
essential to our hap|Jltiess, 'should 
ever have been revealed to us— 
such a disposition, I mean, as in¬ 
clines us to listen to its instructions 
with the deepest attention, receive 
its commands with u full purpose of 
obeying them, and treasure up its 
promises to be our stay and com¬ 
fort here, and the ground^of our 
everlasting enjoyniqpt hereafter— 
for “ they on the good ground" as¬ 
suredly “ are they, who in" a se¬ 
rious, as well as an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring fortii fruit with 
patience^' 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

On Ephesians iv. lo. 

** He, that descended is the same alio, 
that ascended op far above all heaveoi, 
that he might fill all things.” 

There is in these words of the 
Apostle a twofold^ allusiou, which 
renders them peculiarly valuable. 
The Apostle had just quoted that 
remarkable prophecy of the Psalm, 
ist, wherein speaking of the Mes¬ 
siah, he saith, ** When he ascended 
up on high, he led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men.” And 
struck with the peculiarity of the 
cxpiTssiuii, aud the splendour of 
the image, aud the quality of the 
Person, that formed the subject of 
the prophecy, he proceeds to argue 
in a manner, that on any other sup¬ 
position w'ere altogether inconclu¬ 
sive, and which is evidently thrown 
in but parenthetically, as if out of 
tiie overflowings of a devout soul, 
full of the dignity of his subject; 
and supplying from the redundancy 
of his own faith, what the words 
strictly speaking, would scarcely 
warrant. 

Now that He ascended, what is 
it, if wc consider the magnificent 
apparatus of types and prophecies, 
that announced his coming, and the 
wonders of his birth, and all his 
mighty works, and the fullness and 
authority of his preaching, and the 
purity of his life, and the healing 
efficacy of his death, and the glory 
of his resurrection, and the testi¬ 
monies that were borue to his divi- 
iiitv by others, aud the manner in 
which he spoke of himself and his 
relation to the Father, “ what is it, 
but that He descended first unto 
the lower parts of the earth 1” He, 
that we know, and David knew, and 
the Baptist declared to be ** above 
all,’ •can only have come from 
above; for “ he that is of the earth 
is earthy, and speaketh of the earth,” 
and not as this great and glorious 
Being spake, whilst he was amongst 
us. And therefore when we talk 
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of our Lord’s ascension into liea- 
▼en, we cannot but think on ** the 
glory that he had with the Father 
before the vorld was/' and of which 
for our sakcs he voluntarily emptied 
himself, when he dcsceiuled from 
thence. His exaltation to lieavcn is 
but liis return unto his own, ugrcc> 
ably to those words of his, that “ no 
man hath ascended up iiilo heuvon, 
but he that came down fiom heaven, 
even the Sou of Man, which is in 
heaven so that in our Lord's case, 
there is a elo^e connection between 
his ascent and descent—we 
Tcusoii from the one to the other. 

If he has ascended, what is it hut 
that he descended hrst”—and far. 
thcr, he that descended and took 
our flesh in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, and became very niul perfect 
man, is the same divine and ever- 
blessed Being, that wiUi this very 
flesh thus nssumed unto the divine 
nature, did ** ascend up far above 
all heavens, that he might till all 
things.” 

Taken in this sense, the words of 
the Apostle are plain and forcible, 
and form a brief, but complete 
summary of a Christian’s faith—a 
short creed or profession easily laid 
up ill our memories, of all that we 
arc to believe respecting our ever- 
blcsscd Ixird and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

C. 

To tho Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Through the medium of jour va¬ 
luable publication, I beg permission 
to notice a circumstance which ap¬ 
pears to me to demand explanation 
on the part of the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society. 

I refer to the French fransdatioii 
of the Bible published by tliat So¬ 
ciety, and pronounced in the title- 
page, to have been ** carefully re¬ 
vised aud corrected according to 
the Hebrew and Greek texts,” 


Criticim, [X> OT 

Sanctioned by tlie authority of a 
Society, a numerous part of which 
avow their attachment lo the Church 
of England, and see not the danger 
of a union with Dissenters of all 
denominations, the French transla¬ 
tion was rcfeneil to by me, for ihe 
purpose of quoting texts in proof 
of the divine nature of Jesus Christ. 

My surplice was great, when I 
met with a passage of the utmost 
impoi lance to luy purpose. 

In oiir authorized English tiansla- 
tinn, the lUtli and lUth verses of 
2 Cur. V. stand thus : 

** And all things are of (iod, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of rcconeiliation; to 
^wil, that God wan in Christ, recon. 
ciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, 
aud hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation.” 

In the French trunslatioo of the 
Bible Society, we read thus: 

“ ]8. Et tout ccla vieiit dc Dicu, 
qui nous a reconcilies avec lui par 
Jesus.Christ, et qui nous a rontie Ic 
miiiistere dc cettc reconciliation. 
It). Car Dim a reconcilie ie monde 
avee soi-nicme, par Christ, en n’im. 
piitaut point aux liomnies Iciir p^‘- 
ches; et il a mis eii nous la parole 
de la nVonciliation.” 

This is pronounced, as I have 
observed, to have been carefully 
revised and corrected from the He¬ 
brew and Greek text.” 

At this distance from England, 
] have but few books for referenei*, 
and can only compare this ** revised 
and corrected” version, with the 
passage in the Greek Testament of 
Mill. ' 

** Ta Je wmtA U ra ©*S t« xaroXX*- 
{evToc iavru 9ui ‘iverS XgtrS, 
Utres v/itii TDf fiuxorieit Tvf xaroXXiey));* 
Zrt @S0( w £V Xpl^Uf xeo-/Aov XSTOX- 
Pietaffu* iavTtof Xeyt^o/ttref AvTotf fts 
na^avTUfAetrat etvrS» ttal tr 

To» Xoyor t5« 

The Bible Society’s French trans¬ 
lation is said to be printed from the 
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Paris edition of the year 1805, and 
wiis doubtless purposely selected by 
the Society, in preference to other 
editions, notwithstanding it is well 
know'll that the French Protestants 
consider the best French version of 
tlie Bible to be that of Martin, in 
which the words, or* ©loj »j» it 

X:iry, KXTTetJ^xtrp'ii ip ixvTy,” 

“ To wit, that God was in Christ,” 
are iilcnilly translated, Car 
tticu ctoit CM Christ, riconeiliant h 
mtmde avec /ui-mtuie.” 

At a time, when Socinianisin is 
tiiii}ipose<l to be making rapid strides 
through the ranks of the self con¬ 
ceited atid siiporticially learned, is 
it not incumbent upon iiieiubers of 
the Church of Ensland, who roin- 
pose part of a Society, by whose 
authority a corrupted translation oT 
the Bible is sent forth into the 
world, to consider the awful respon¬ 
sibility which they have incurred, 
and the evil consequences of their 
being thus instiumental in the circu¬ 
lation of error? 

'I’lie boast of the Bible Society 
has been, that they circulate the 
uuthorixeil Translation of the Bible. 
Lot them look w'cll to the “revision 
and correction** of their foreign ver¬ 
sions. 1 trust they will, at all events, 
give their attention to the passage 
which is the subject of my present 
observations. . • 

L. 

Caen, Awf^ust 1, 1821. 


ON MAN*S CORRUPT STATE 
BY NATURE. 

( Continmdfrom page 522.^ 

To the Jidilor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

By the use which C. P. has made 
of the parable of the sower, he has 
obliged^me to retort against himself 
the charge, which he has brought 
against me, of assuming what he is 
bound to prove. There is the same 
want of coiiclusivencss in this as in 


the case of the righteousness of the 
Patriarchs. It is not enough tiiat 
the ground is good, but if the aigu. 
ment is to be decisive^ it must be 
shewn, how any part of that ground 
had acquired its goodness. *' Who 
maketh thee to differ from ano¬ 
ther V* Long ago it was written 
for our instruction, that “ the pre¬ 
parations of the heart in man and 
the answer of the tongue,” the in¬ 
ward principle and the outward 
effect, “ is from the Lord.'* And in 
after ages the neces.*»ity of divine 
influence was thus affirmed : ** no 
man can come to me, except the 
Father which hath sent me, draw 
liini.“-i-Of the Gentile world, I ap¬ 
prehend, we know so little, and the 
Scripture hath given so few details, 
that it will not be an easy matter to 
press them into the service of cither 
party. To the curious inquirer into 
their spiritual condition, it may be 
replied as to another over-anxious 
person; ** what is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.’* Bui if the little 
which the Scripture hath said con¬ 
cerning them, is wrested to au im¬ 
proper ]mrpose, the violence done 
to it must he exposed, and it must 
bo restored to its real use. In the 
quotation from the Romans (ii. 1'4.) 
nature is iiul put iii opposition to 
an inward working of the Spirit tif 
Grace, but to uii outward and writ¬ 
ten law. The Apostle is led to 
speak of the two ordinary means of 
knowing and doing the will of God; 
the one by the contemplation of His 
works, (Rom.i. 1!), 2U.) the other 
by the revelation of His word. But 
of extraordinary assistances, either 
in favour of the existence of any 
such or against it, nothing is alleged. 
If conjectures are permissible, why 
should not He, who will write His 
written law on the hearts of all true 
Isrmilitos, (ileb. viii. 10.) write also 
His iiiinriltcu law upon the hearts 
of honest and virtuous heathens i 
The law which is inscribed in the 
cliaracters of nature, is the law of 
God, as well as the revealed and 
written law, and having the same 
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Author, they can have but one 
meaning and one end. Why then 
should there not be some degree of 
care on the part of God to impart 
a right knowledge of the one as well 
as of the other ? Why is it incre¬ 
dible that Xenocratesy tbilowiiig the 
light of nature, should be led by 
the spirit to the discovery of truth 
or to a life of virtue, while we must 
believe, that a Christian, following 
the superior light of the gospel, 
cannot attain to truth or holiness, 
except he be also led by that Holy 
Spirit ? Is God a respecter of per. 
sons ? Are not His means of com¬ 
municating himself to the heathen 
world. His rights to, and demands 
upon their obedience and their ne¬ 
cessities, as great as in our own 
case ? '* Is the Spirit of the Lord 

straitened 1" ** Is He the God of 

the Jews only i Is he not also of 
the Gentiles! Yes, of the Gentiles 
also.**—When again it is said, that 
God ** suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways,” (Actsxiv. Id.) 
the plain and unsophisticated sense 
of the words is, that He interposed 
not to guide them by a written reve¬ 
lation or an authorized declaration 
of His will. It is of importance 
also that it should be noted, that in 
Scripture language a man's own 
ways are ways of iniquity. (Isaiah 
liii. G.) We cannot therefore please 
God, except we walk in ways which 
are not our own; in ways, into 
which we must be led, and in which 
we must be kept by the influence of 
another. Thou compasscst my 
path," saith the Psalmist; ** whither 
shall 1 go from thy Spirit—lead me 
in the way everlasting.” Nor is 
there an inconsistency between a 
supposed offer of grace and a mnn’s 
walking in his own ways. For if 
free-agency be not destroyed, they, 
to whom the word of God is'cent, 
and who have the offer of the spirit, 
may yet walk in their own ways. 
(Deut. XXX. 10.) In the conflict be¬ 
tween contending principles, (Rom. 
vii.) to which C. P. next adverts, 
what, is there te demonstrate that 


the good is not originally from the 
Lord ? ‘ It is not true,' says Seeker, 

* that, in strictness of speech, fallen 
man bath originally no principle of 
what is right left in him.’ If the 
whole was lost by tkefall^ somewhat 
hath, by the general Grace of God, 
been restored since/ This is the 
great point for which we contend ; 
we deny not the existence of some¬ 
thing good, but affirm only, that in 
every thing good there is the pre¬ 
sence of the preventing Grace of 
God. In every advance towards 
perfection, it will not bo denied, 
that the increase and growth of the 
good principle and the diminishing 
and the decay of the bad,, are to be 
attributed to God’s Holy Spirit. 
IVhy then is not the beginning of 
the good, (Gal. v. 17. and Pool’s 
Synopsis.) to be referred to the 
same original 1 Perfection being 
unattainable in this world, the con¬ 
flict will never cease; but the more 
the spirit triumphs over the flesh, 
the more it is maintained and carried 
on by the power of grace. Since 
then the conflict is never supported 
with success except by the power 
of grace, where is the certainty, or 
even the probability, that it is not 
begun by the same power ? How 
are we to be sure, that the some¬ 
thing good is not of the nature of a 
thing lost and* forfeited, but after¬ 
wards restored ? As to his com. 
ment on the tenth article, nothing 
can be more palpable than the mis¬ 
take of C. P. The works of which 
that article treats, arc such as, 
under certain circuiiistances,through 
‘ the Grace of God by Christ pre¬ 
venting ps,’ it is supposed, may and 
by all good Christians will be done. 
But since the spirit is given to man 
only by measure, works positively 
good and intrinsically righteous, can 
never be done by mere man, under 
any circumstances whatever, on this 
side of the grave. Therefore not 
positively, but relatively, good works 
must be the works designed; and 
the article must be expressly pro¬ 
vided to declare, that even worki af 
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relative goodness, by wiiicli alone 
man can serve God, cannot be done 
without His grace * preventing us 
and working with us.* 

Whatever powers C. P. may claim 
for fallen man, (if any such there 
can be) they will not be so much as 
questioned by me, if it be granted, 
tliat they are useless, and inappli¬ 
cable for religious purposes, and 
inefiectual for his recovery from sin 
and destruction, except when aided 
by the grace of Christ. Total cor¬ 
ruption, ill luy sense of the expres¬ 
sion, is so entire a weakness, so 
utter an impoteiicy, so perfect a 
depravity and so absolute an iielp- 
lessness as to exclude the presence 
of every thing souwl and good. 

* There is no health in us’ or strength: 
but however we might have cxertea 
ourselves, we should have toiled in 
vain ; however we might have strug¬ 
gled, we should have stuck fast in 
the deep mire,” if Christ had not put 
forth His hand, and extricated us 
from the ruins of the fail by the help 
of His Grace. 1 am led to this 
opinion by our Saviour’s own plain 
and decisive saying: Without me 

ye can do nothing.” We are in 
every way so dependent, that even 
in civil or natural actions we are in¬ 
capable of doing any thing without 
the Providence of God preventing 
and assisting us. But this saying 
of our Saviour evidently refers only 
to religious acts. But when limited 
to such actions why is not this say¬ 
ing to be literally understood ? The 
literal sense is always to be pre¬ 
sumed to be the true sense, unless 
strong reasons evince the contrary. 
It is the business therefore of those, 
who object to that sense, to-produce 
their strong reasomf against it. In 
the mean time I would willingly 
bring to the recollection of your 
readers the following remarkable 
extracts from Tillotson’s Sermon on 
this saying of our blessed Saviour: 
* A mu cannot make himself good, 
he cannot cdhvert or change him¬ 
self : nor by his own strength con- 
tiaue and hold out in ugood course; 
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we can do nothing of this, without 
the grace and assistance of Christ.* 
—* VVe being week and v/ithout 
strength, slaves to sin^ and under 
the power of evil habits, and un¬ 
able to free ourselves from this bon¬ 
dage hy any natural power left in 
us, our blessed Saviour in great pity 
and tenderness to mankind, hath in 
his Gospel offered, and is ready to 
afford to us an extraordinary assist¬ 
ance of his grace and Holy Spirit, 
to supply the defects of our natural 
power and sirengtli. And this super¬ 
natural grace of Christ is that alone 
which cau ciiahle us to perform 
what He requires of us. And this, 
according to the several uses and 
occasions of it, is by Divines called 
by several names. As it puts good 
motions into us, and excites and 
stirs us up to that which is good, 
’tis calledpreoenting grace; because 
it prevents any motion or desire on 
our parts.’-—It (the Scripture) * docs 
constantly ascribe all the good that 
we do to the Grace of Christ.' 

* When the Scripture speaks of the 
Redemption of Christ, it represents 
f>ur condition not only as miserable, 
but helpless' ” For when we were 
yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.'*— 

‘ When mankind was under an utler 
impotency of recovering itself out 
of that slate of sin aud misery into 
which it was plunged, &c.’— 

* W'^hen 1 say this grace and assist¬ 
ance is derived to us from our 
union, 1 do not intend to exclude 
the necessity of God’s grace and 
Holy Spirit to the conversion of a 
sianer, and his first planting into 
Christ: but when wc say that Chris¬ 
tians derive the induences of grace 
and assistance from their union with 
Christ, this supposeth them to be 
Christians already, and planted into 
Chr^t, and that this likewise is the 
work of God’s grace. For if we 
cannot bring forth fruit, without the 
aid and assistance of His grace, 
much less without that could we be 
planted into Him, and united to 
Him.*. It can scarce be necessary 
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to observe, that one so wise and 
good docs not neglect to fence his 
doctrine against erroneous notions 
of irresistible or indefectible grace. 
But with all these precautions he 
imputes the success, with which our 
endeavours may he croaiicd, and 
the virtue to which we may attain 
to the fact of our being prevented 
and * assisted by (iod.' 

As to the state of man in general, 
and the light this saying of our 
blessed Lord throws upon it, it is 
to be observed, that it \\as addres¬ 
sed to persons for the most part of 
honest, though uncultivated minds; 
to persons, who had beard the 
many gracious words which had 
fallen from Him, who had been at¬ 
tendants upon His ministry, c\e- 
witiiessus of His mighty works, and 
instructed in the way of truth. 
They must have made some pro¬ 
gress in religion, having had the full 
benefit of most excellent doctrine, 
and of an uneriiiig example to ex¬ 
cite them to the utmost diligence in 
the performance of their duty. If 
then persons in their improved state 
could do nothing of themselves, but 
required the preventing and assisting 
grace of God to bring forth any fruit, 
what must be the uecessities and the 
urgent wants of all other men less 
prepared and less advantageously 
circumstanced ? With what degree 
of success could the unaided endea¬ 
vours of strangers and aliens to 
work out their salvation be reward¬ 
ed, when without the Spirit of Christ, 
the exertions of His chosen and fa¬ 
voured disciples must have been in 
vain, and productive of nothing 
truly good ? 

Another strong description of the 
helplessness and impoteiicy of man 
without Christ, is the confession of the 
Apostle, (2Cor. iii. 5.) which, though 
madewith immediate reference to the 
work of the ministry, is applicable 
to all other things* “Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves to think 
any thing as of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency is of God.” For what¬ 
ever degree of [lOsitivc weakness 
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and insufficiency the Apostle was 
compelled to confess in regard to 
one thing, to the same extent anil 
degree he must have been weak and 
insufficient in regard to all. The 
circumstance to which 1 particularly 
wish to draw the attention of your 
readers, is this : St. Paul makes no 
pretension to any * partial degree of 
virtue’ in hiiiiself. He anugates 
not to himself a power (o begin with 
the confession of a want of power to 
hiiish. He laments not a mere in¬ 
sufficiency to accomplish, to com¬ 
plete, to perfect a good work and 
bring it to an happy (eriniiiatioii ; 
he docs not describe himself as na¬ 
turally endued with powers to pay a 
part, but delicient in powers to pay 
the whole of a well-pleasing and 
acceptable service; but in terms, 
which arc in no way dubious, he 
roundly asset ts, that he is not suf- 
licient of himself even to think any 
thing as of himself. But thinking 
must necessarily prevent or go be¬ 
fore all rational speaking or acting. 
He therefore, who is careful to dis¬ 
claim all power in himself of think¬ 
ing, must be supposed to renounce 
in the most emphatic manner all pre¬ 
tension to a sufficiency to speak, or 
to do any thing good and righteous, 
except by the aid of the Grace of 
God. If, as the Apostle declares in 
another'place,' (1 Cor. ii. 14.) “ the^ 
natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God,'* then it is im¬ 
possible that wc can order our con¬ 
versation aright, except we be first 
enlightened and taught all such ne¬ 
cessary truths by that Holy Spirit. 

If we are to concede to C. I*. * a 
partial degree of virtue in men,’ 
w'ithout the ren(;^wlng jmwer of the 
Holy Spirit, how are we to recon¬ 
cile the existence even of this de¬ 
gree of virtue, with the gene¬ 
rally received notion of preventing 
Grace? For this partial degree of 
virtue is evidently so mucb excel¬ 
lence, so much goodijwss, attained^ 
unto without the previous grace of 
Christ, without the efficacy of his 
merits, and indeed without any re- 
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ffroncc or obligation to him. And 
though we may be strcngthcued und 
assisted by the Holy S|iTir, to per¬ 
severe ill what we ourselves have 
begun well, yet how can we be said 
to be prevented in it ? If the.re be 
any goodness or any virtue, which 
we of ourselves inny attain unto, so 
luueh goodness or vii;jt.(ie prevents, 
instead of being preventecl by, the 
grace of God. What shall we say 
then “of God’s special grace jire- 
venting us ?’* It would be unreason¬ 
able to suppose, that we have power 
ofoniseUes, and power of the Spirit 
also. r(»r God does not vouchsafe 
unnecessary aids, or suspend our 
own jiowers for the saki: of em[>Ioy- 
ing' jiowcrs provided by Himself. 
The idea which we are taught tt.* 
have of grace is, that it is sul'ticient, 
that is, that it does enough, lint nut 
more than eiiougli, to make our call¬ 
ing and election sure, if we be not 
wanting to ourselves, liither tiieiv- 
forc power of ourselves, or prevent¬ 
ing grace must be given up. And at 
what stage in the ]»rogress of a gooil 
work or of a general good course 
is assisting grace to conic in to our 
hclp.^ Spiritual labours are dissimilar 
to many others in this respect. Many 
acipiire the first riidiincnts of an art 
or science with case, in which it is 
llie lot of a very few only tq attain 
distinction. Rut in sp'irilual labours 
the greater progress w'C make, the 
less diHiculty do we meet with. 
In this case the first rndiments are 
the more ditlicult, and the going on 
unto perfection is the inure easy. 
Fur in our way towards perfection, 
the greater progress we have made, 
the more is the enemy of our salva¬ 
tion batilcfl, und out hope of victory 
confirmed; the mure is the disposi¬ 
tion to do ill subdued, ami the con < 
trary habit of doing well acquired; 
the more sensibly is the pleasant¬ 
ness of^reiigioii felt, and the peace¬ 
ableness of her ways experienced, 
and the more evident does the wis¬ 
dom of doing well, and the folly of 
doing ill hourly become. In what 
part then of a particular good work, 
Remembrancer, No, 34. 


or of a general good course, can the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit be so 
requisite ns at the beginning? When 
the body of sin is most powerful, 
when it is entire in all its parts, and 
no one member is yet wounded by 
the suppression of any evil propen¬ 
sity or by the acquirement of some 
degree of virtue, then is the conflict 
most arduous, and the assistance of 
the Spirit most needful and most to 
be dcsirid. Rut it may perhaps be 
said, that preventing grace is the 
original of some good works, and 
not of others. What then is the de¬ 
sign and the propriety of the peti¬ 
tion, “ prevent iis in all our doings 
with thy most gracious favour, tmd 
further us with thy continual help ; 
that in all our works begun, conti¬ 
nued und ended in thee, &c ?” Or 
of Ihe daily prayer, “ O God, from 
wiiom all holy desires, all good 
cuiiiisels, and a//just works do pro- 
credf'’ While the Chnrc’li most evi¬ 
dently considers it a point of duty 
to acknowledge and to pray for the 
presence of the preventing grace of 
(rod ill all Christian viitues, will 
C. P. coiiteiul, that it is the foun¬ 
tain, from which sonic do, or others 
do not, spring? Will he hazard the 
assertion, that pi eventing grace is a 
principle iiregular iu its operation, 
ami that dependence upon it is of 
so imccrlaiii a nature, us to he our 
duty nt one time and not at another ? 
Would this resemble the probable 
working of One, who is “ the same 
yesterday ami to-day and for ever?” 

If wc may adopt the language of 
the Prophet, O Lord, tlioii Jiast 
wrought all our works in us/* wc 
must ascribe all ami every degree 
of “ goodness, righteousness, ami 
truth,’* whcreuuto wc can attain to 
the Holy Spirit, and to the mighty 
working of His power. But if by 
his 8wii strength, without the ** spe¬ 
cial grace of God preventing” him, 
fallen man can attain unto “ a par¬ 
tial degree of virtue,” then may 
there exist a degree of virtue, in the 
production of which the Spirit has 
no share, and whivh vttttilut,b€ as- 

4 F 
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cribed to him. If wg may be the 
authors and beginners, and the Spi¬ 
rit only an encourager and helper of 
a good wotk after it is begun, then 
it is not of the root, and cannot 
be numbered among the fruits of 
grace. When a work is the effect 
of the labour of more than one per¬ 
son, it is both customary and just 
to assign the honour and the praise 
of it to the author ami prime mover 
of it; to that person, who began 
and set it on foot, and not to him, 
-whose co-operation lias extended to 
no more than some trivial and oc- 
casionat help. The glory of it by 
right belongs to him, -who has 
wrought through the whole pro¬ 
gress of the work from the first com¬ 
mencement to the final termination 
of it, and nut to that party who has 
only contributed some broken and 
interrupted aids, and who has borne 
only from some given time a certain 
burden of the entire work. More¬ 
over, arc not all our good works 
the fruit of faith ? And is not faith 
the gift of God 1 A gift, which may 
indeed be rejected and declined, 
but which, wherever it is received, 
is vouchsafed by God. But if good 
works are the fruit of faith, and 
faith is the gift of God, how can we 
avoid the conclusion, that all our 
good works in all their parts proceed 
from God ? 

I do not pass over such pas¬ 
sages as, “ who were dead in tres¬ 
passes and sins,” ** among whom 
also we all were by nature the chil¬ 
dren of w'rath,” God, “ even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us," and the like, because I esteem 
them unimportant, but because 1 
have already trespassed greatly upon 
you. Nothing, however, short of an 
universal cause, could have produ¬ 
ced so universal an effect, and a 
stronger figure cannot be empfoyed 
to describe our corruption than that 
of death. Fearless then of ** strik¬ 
ing upon the CharybdU of Calvi- 
nisnr,** I maintain the total corrup. 
tion of mail; such a corruption as 
supposes l^ini destitute of ad power 


of recovering himself, and makes 
him a debtor to Christ Jesus for all 
and every part of his restoration. 
And 1 repeat my earnest wish, that 
it may be impartially considered by 
others, whether such total corrup¬ 
tion, such an absolute helplessness, 
such an utter iiiipotciiuy, is separa¬ 
ble from CaJviiiism, or not. While 
it is regarded as a doctrine, to 
which Calviiiistic Predestination or 
irresistible grace is essentially uiii. 
ted, it will not be fairly and e.quitu. 
bly tried. If it be a true doctrine, 
confessed by Calvinists and denied 
by us, it will be a pillar and sup¬ 
port to their cause, but the weak¬ 
ening and undermining of ours; and 
in all our controversies with persons 
‘‘ of that persuasion, it will produce 
the result of an uncertain termiiiu- 
tinn of the dispute, or, if the ex¬ 
pression may be permitted, of a 
drawn battle. For whatever ground 
we may gain against them in one 
quarter, while the debate is upon 
other topics, the same ground will 
they quickly recover against us in 
another quarter, when the discus, 
sion is upon the powers of man in 
his fallen state, and his need of the 
preventing grace of his Redeemer. 
Let us then deprive them of the ex¬ 
clusive possession of that portion of 
truth which the maintenance of 
their cause. The greater our ina¬ 
bility is, the more is our need of an 
extraordinary power and of super-, 
natural assistance, to enable us to 
do our duty. And our obligation 
to our Redeemer will be, according 
as wc have received spiritual gifts 
and succours for our deliverance at 
the rate* of ten thousand talents, or 
of an hundred j^ence. For they, to 
whom He has given most, will also 
love Him most. Let us then study 
to know the full extent of our own 
weakness and incapacity, and of 
our Saviour’s mercy and gpoduess. 
What nobler object can employ the 
energies and the facufties of those, 
whom He hatli ransomed, than an 
attempt to compreiiend the depth 
of their Redeemer’s love, to magnify 
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llis mercies as they arc worthy to 
be^kraised, and to raise their own 
gratitude to a Just and correspond¬ 
ing measure of greatness i 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

W-r. 

August H, 1621. 


Unpublished Correspondence between 
Wesley and jyogau, 

( Continued from page 530 .) 

No. VI. Fragment of a Lxlter from 
IVogan to one of Wtslcy's Friends. 

But the beginning of your Letter is 
somewhat too incautiously w«)rded. 
You soein to blame your style and 
manner of expression in the former, 
and call it enthusiastic nonsense, 
holy flume, and an unintelligible 
style. 1 have read over again both 
your former letters, and my an¬ 
swer.') to them, and neither of them, 
as 1 conceive, could minister any oc¬ 
casion for so harsh a censure on 
your way of reasoning or expressing 
yourself at that time. I cannot find 
therein cither nonsense or enthu¬ 
siasm. Tlic sentiment about the 
nature and turpitude of sin, which 
you say you had taken from Mr. 
Norris, is no way wrtmg or ipiinlcL 
ligilde. ’'I'is uhvious' enough even 
to unassisted reason and natural 
eouscience, to conceive the inon- 
*strous impiety and downright mad¬ 
ness, as well as detestable ingrati¬ 
tude, of flying ill the face and 
Irainpliiig on the laws of our Mu. 
ker; who created, who preserves, 
and will hereafter Judge uc. Who 
alone is the author of our being 
and well-being; from whom alone 
we .can expect the happiness w'c all 
naturally a^ire after, cither here or 
hereafter. Reason itself, I say, can¬ 
not but suggest such reflections as 
these, ifben we seriously attend to 
its voice. S6 that these her dic¬ 
tates arc far from being unintelligi¬ 
ble to a considerate man, much 
Less nonsense: they are rather the 


words of soberness and truth. This 
then was not the thing I had in 
my eye to caution you against in 
ni^ last short letter, but'tlie danger 
oi the conclusion you seemed to 
draw from those considerations 
about sin, to wit “ that, if duly 
weighed, they must necessarily pro. 
duce in you an aversion thereto; 
that when a man has once gained 
this abhorrence of sin, he muy then 
apply himself with success to con¬ 
template heavenly things; that if 
he approach God with such a pure 
mind, the streams of grace will then 
no doubt so diifuse themselves 
through the whole man, that he will 
be ever nourished with the good 
things of (iod, he will be all spiri¬ 
tual and divine,” &c. These arc 
your words, which though true in 
some rch]>ccts arc not so in all. 
The conclusion you draw is too 
sudden ; it W'ill nut alway s hold, yea 
hardly ever does either in nature or 
giace. To pass at once from one 
extreme to another, in any case of 
hiibituai dispositions, is very sel¬ 
dom seel), and nmcli seldomer con¬ 
tinued in. A licatlieii can inform 
us, Naturam expellas furca licet, 
usque recurret. 

And the shameful falls of David, 
Peter, A’c. may also convince us 
of the like danger in a state of 
grace; and that tiie Apostle*s cau¬ 
tion is never out of season, ** that 
he that stands should take heed lest 
he fall." This made me say, there 
are ieuiptatioiis you seem not aware 
of. Temptations peculiar to a state 
of piety. Satan, like a cunning so- 
pliistcr, suits his wiles to the situa¬ 
tion or condition wc are in. Fleshly 
and gross to those who live after 
the flesh: spiritual, to those who 
are led by the Spirit; puts on the 
disguiac' of ail angel of light to those 
who*liavc escaped the pollutions 
of the world ; counterfeits humility, 
counterfeits devotion, counterfeits 
the very love of God. If he cannot 
withdraw from piety, lie will eveu 
blow up, the holy flame, to greater 
ardours and higher degrees tligiu he 
4 F 2 - 
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knows our thoughts or capacities 
are yet equal to. If he cannot 
prevail in the wilderness, if the ap¬ 
petites of the body, and soft calls 
of nature will not yield to his sug¬ 
gestions, he leads to the niouutuin 
to shew us the glories of the world. 
If these move us not, ho transports 
us even to the pinnacle of the teni. 
pie, exalts us aho\c all our bre¬ 
thren that arc within or about the 
house of God ; but it is with an in¬ 
sidious intent to cast us down, tic 
raises us to what some may call the 
top of ()erfection, but ’tis with a 
view of dashing our foot against 
the stones below, that so we may 
be discouraged and disabled from 
pursuing the course wc had begun. 
That is, when neither l;odily nor 
worldly lusts can tempt us to for¬ 
sake our own sted fastness, and draw 
IIS from God, he falls in with the 
bent and holy fer\ours of the soul, 
and even urges ns to come the nearer 
to him, that he may cause us to 
fall; verities in us the story of Ica¬ 
rus and Phaeton, that wc may perish 
^y too near an approach to our sun. 
By this subtile device he turns our 
humility into presumption, our piety 
into spiritual pride, our devotion into 
enthusiasm or superstition. These 
arc the temptations which (in my 
answer to your former letter) I hint¬ 
ed at, and cautioned you against; 
the which 1 said you then seemed not 
yet aware of, neither could well be, 
till a further advance in religion hail 
given you some experience of them. 
Give me leave to refer you again to 
the little book of humility for further 
advice to direct your conduct in this 
most intricate maze which the enemy 
is preparing for you, that so with 
an Apostle you may have it to say, 
we know his devices, and be able 
to avoid them ;■ that with tbe|J)oiy 
Psalmist you may more earnestly 
and clearly pray, ** O that niy 
ways were made so direct, that 1 
might keep thy statutes.** That 
you may not turn to the right hand 
or to the left, reiiieinbering that the 
way to lUc is stnight as well as nar¬ 


row : not only straight as to width, 
but ns to rectitude also. In this 
straight way may Christ and his 
blessed Spirit ever guide and keep 
you; so shall you he safe from 
your enemies, raith and hiimiliiy 
are to be the two fences on your 
right hand and oii your left; and 
while you walk jsteadily between 
tiiese two, you shall keep in the 
way of peace, and no\cr go usfray. 

1 am, with much siuccrily, 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient liuuiblc Servant, 

W. W. 

2 Uh On. 1733. 

1 thought of you this morning 
on hearing the 1st Lesson atChiireli, 
,aiid recommend it to your perusal 
and incditution. And pray gi\e in\ 
seivicc to Mr. Wesley, whom you 
may communicate this letter to if 
you think proper. 1 have no thoughts 
of making any translation of Pru- 
dcntiiis, having neither time nor abi¬ 
lity for such u task. 

No. VII. Wesley to Wogan. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE not till to-day had a con¬ 
venient opportunity, lliuroughly to 
consider the advice you was pleased 
to favour me with from Kaling, oi 
to rctiurn you^iny sincere tiianks for 
the books you have contributed to¬ 
wards the propagation of the Gos- 
])cl of Christ in America. 1 find it. 
will be necessaiy to spend some time 
here before 1 can even learn the In¬ 
dian language: there being no place 
for me to live in near Mr. Miisgrove, 
(who is to instruct us) till* a house 
is built} upon which workmen are 
already employed. This therefore 
is the hrst work in our Lord’s Ame¬ 
rican vineyard, which he calls me to 
attend. There are in Savannah be¬ 
tween six or seven hundred souls, 
from almost ail nations, aqd of al¬ 
most all religions : Germans, Dutch, 
Portuguese, French, Irish, Scotch, 
English, Jews, Lutherans, Calvi¬ 
nists, Anabaptists, and lukewarm 
Church of Euglaud men. Now 
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whom of these would you advise 
me to attempt? All, or some only 1 
I am beginning with our own 
Churchmen, a few of whom arc 
attendants on the daily prayers, 
and are resolved to be so at the 
weekly Sacrament. I see already, 
to plant the Gospel fully, e^eu lierc, 
there will be need of the xcal and 
industry of an A[>ostle, and the wis> 
dom of an angel: that is, in a word, 
of faith. O cease not to pray fur 
me, that my faith fail me nut! 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Vour obliged and atrectionatc 
servant in Christ, 

JoH\ Wesley. 
Savamiah, March 19, 173(1. 

No. VIII. Wogan to Wesley, * 

Dear Sir, 

1 MUST freely own 1 was not a little 
phrased (perhaps too niiieli pleased) 
with the receipt of jours of the 19th 
of IMarcli la'«t, fioin Sa\aunuh ; 
because 1 had given over expecting 
such a favour ; but you are pleased 
to excuse your silence to me before 
you left England. J was indeed 
contented to think what I had writ¬ 
ten was not worth your notice, and 
had only the satisfaction that 1 hud 
thrown in my poor mite into the 
treasury of God, anil, that |)ossibly 
it might be accepted of our blessed 
Master, because it was my all; all 
that was in my power to contribute 
towards the glorious design you 
have undertaken, and might, per¬ 
haps, some time or other prove of 
use' through Ilis blessing who was 
witness to my good will, as well as 
inability to do better. Nor will I 
conceal that 1 ap]wchended from 
some reports 1 heard, that you had 
conceived a jealousy against me of 
being a hindrance of that zeal which 
you thought it your duty to incul¬ 
cate, 8gid recommend to those pious 
friends you left behind. 1 mention 
not this from a spirit of disgust or 
resentment. No, my dear friend, I 
cannot but love ail holy zeal for the 
honor of God and good of souls, 


although it may exceed the due 
bounds, or even miss the mark, and 
like a random arrow, lyjht upon me 
and wound me. Such an error, 
having a noble cause, is far more 
excusable than a cold indificrence 
concerning what wc judge to be 
wrong. indeed, in God’s cause, 
nothing should be thought indif¬ 
ferent. Blit the great art in our 
Christian calling is first to aim aright 
and frame right judgments, and 
then to proportion our zeal to the 
nature and importance of the sub¬ 
ject. The best guide herein is 
doubtless tlie blessed Spirit of God, 
aiul next (in subservience thereto) 
our own reason. Ail truths in Re¬ 
ligion are erpially pure and lioly, 
but not e(|ually important or neecs- 
surj. All are not fiindamontals— 
sonic doctrines arc absolutely neces¬ 
sary to salvation. Others but in a 
secondary degree, and according as 
they serve to establisli prime truths. 
Some arc mure necessary for some 
to know, namely, for the teachers 
and professed ministers of the Gos¬ 
pel ; while it may be siifliciciit for 
others, who are learners only in the 
School of Christ, to know the first 
principles of his doelrinc. 

Ill short every teacher should be 
well apprized of tlie diflerent weight, 
as well as intrinsic excellence of all 
religious truths; and consequently 
thoroughly versed in comparative as 
w'cll as positive Theology. A book 
1 formerly read on this subject by a 
good band, but have not now by luc, 
proved of great use to settle my 
notions on this point. And 1 pre¬ 
sume I need only suggest the iiiut 
to your ready mind; neither have I 
touched on this subject with any 
other view but to remove ever^ the 
least obstacle to that Christian 
cliajrity and benevolence which a 
diflerent way of thinking in lesser 
matters may in some measure have 
weakened in you towarcls me. This 
I thought necessary to mention as 
a point of the greatest consequence 
between Christian friends, who, I 
trust, are engaged in ^the same good 
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design, and ought to take heed that 
they fall not out by the way. Nor 
do 1 expect of desire that you should 
make any other answer or return to 
this but love for lovc,siich as 1 bear in 
my heart towards you in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ; and that you will 
remember me in your prayers. 

You are pleased to acquaint me 
that your labour consists of a great 
variety of nations; and to ask which 
of them you should first begin with. 
This ;you have well replied to your¬ 
self, tbat you had best begin with 
the members of our own Church; 
for this is pursuant to our Lord's 
own example, and his Disciples who 
first applied to the sheep of the 
house of Israel before they turned 
to the Gentiles. 

The Samaritans and Heathens 
had indeed a better disposition of 
mind for receiving the Gospel than 
the very people of God ; and yet 
our Lord tells the woman of Sama¬ 
ria that salvation was of the Jews, 
We may apply the same to our own 
Church: that undoubtedly we have 
the truth, though by far too many it 
be held in unrighteousness. This 
observation points out the different 
method a preacher is to pursue in 
addressing to the members of our 
own Church and that of another 
persuasion. Repentance is more 
especially to be recommended to 
bad livers, and the doctrines of faith 
and right principles to those who 
(although virtuous persons) are not 
well established in the truth. 

1 wish you good success in the 
learning and use of the Indian Ian. 
gul^;e, and doubt not but the same 
God who inspired the first preachers 
with the knowledge of all languages 
will mercifully assist you: yea to 
speak them miraculously if he see 
fit. Nevertheless there is ona^lari- 
guage which is understood by all 
nations (who have not extinguished 
their natural light by vicious lives) 
and that is a holy and exemplary 
conversation. This is a more per¬ 
suasive rbetorick than any tongue or 
speech can express. What 1 allude 


to is well termed in our Version of 
the Psalms, 

Tbis powerful language to no realm. 

Or region is confined, 

’Tis nature's voice, and understood 
Alike by all mankind. 

And this language I trust you are, 
aud still will ^e versed in more and 
more; so that I need not enlarge. 

Aoti magna loquimur sed vivimusf 
was the holy and true boast of the 
Primitive Christians, so should it be 
of all that name the name of Christ. 
To maintain a burning and shining 
light in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation, is the miracle 
and wonder that the propagators of 
the Gospel are now to perform. 

Hut as the nature of man is ever 
subject to extremes, great prudence 
is necessary to order our cobver. 
satioii aright, so as not to dazzle the 
too weak eyes of some by too much 
light, nor hide our candle under a 
bushel when required to lighten the 
house. As the wise man observes, 
there is a time and a season for all 
things. So there is also a due pro¬ 
portion as to the degrees and mea¬ 
sures which wisdom prescribes. As 
there is a time to be silent as well 
as to speak; there is in like manner 
a goldeh mean to be observed in 
our very example and conversation. 
David sometimes held his tongue 
and kept silence, yea, even from 
good words, though it was pain and 
grief to him. And our Lord not 
only refrained himself sometimes 
from speech before his iulversaries, 
but tohi hisflisciples there were many 
things they could not then bear. 
Yea, 1 may venture to say, there 
are seasons when a Christian may 
with more discretion, and even to 
better purpose conceal his light 
than exhibit it. That you may not 
mistake me, and suspect I am plead¬ 
ing for lukewarmness and indiffe¬ 
rence in Religion, I must asshre you 
I mean no other temporising than 
such as Christ and St. Paul used, 
wlio became all things to all men^ 
Uiat he might save some. 
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This is one of the nicest points 
in nil our Christian conduct, and 
requires the zeal of an Apostle with 
the prudence of an Angel to temper 
our hehaviour aright between the 
two extremes. And what makes 
me touch upon this thing, is a de¬ 
claration 1 heard you make, that 
you would never open your lips on 
any subject but Religion. It was 
your zeal 1 know prompted you to 
make this resolution. But, my dear 
friend, do not make the way to life 
straigbter and narrower than God 
has made it, least you discourage 
rather than invite proselytes. An 
Apostle allows, yea requires, that 
our eonv&sation be seasoned with 
salt; that is, not only with uncor- 
ruptness, but with wit and agree- 
ableness of discourse, (fur so salt 
ill those days, you know, was gene¬ 
rally used to signify, when referred 
to speech.) As the occasions of 
speech are various, and the tongues, 
capacities, and circumstances of 
men very diderent, it cannot be 
proper to entertain all alike in the 
grave, austere way of religious dis¬ 
course, not only because {Ridetur 
chorda qui semper oberrat eddem,) 
it exposes our discourse and persons 
to contempt, but it defeats the very 
end we aim at. Our Lord calls his 
Disciples Jishermcn, apd if we would 
catch men, it must be supposed 
that proper baits are to be used; 
else, no fish will come to your hook. 
This, or something like this, was 
the artifice used by St. Paul, when 
he speaks of some that he had 
caught even by guile. I recom¬ 
mend to you, therefore, and the holy 
Brethren with you, to stildy this 
excellent art. 1 neSd not much en¬ 
large, because 1 am persuaded ex¬ 
perience will teach you the neces. 
sity of it, and God himself, who 
only can, will assist you in the prac¬ 
tice. indeed 1 know nothing 

more difficult than this, therefore 
nothing wherein all men stand in 
need of, the aid of that blessed Spi. 
lit, who is to §^uide and lead us into 
all truth. PrecisenesS| and all affect¬ 


ed singularity is one of the most 
dangerous diseases incident to 
piety. It sours our owp spirit, and 
the spirit of others against us. It 
turns to that bitter zeal, which is 
the greatest enemy of charity, and 
throws a blemish on our name and 
all the good actions we do. Some 
persons have a natural cheerfulness 
which I esteem a happy talent, if 
governed by a sober piety. Others 
are more inclined by nature to the 
serious and grave; but if this com¬ 
plexion be animated by the joys of 
Religion, it renders us more amiable 
and respected in the eyes of others. 
Both these qualities are excellent 
instruments in the hands of a wise 
man, to gain souls, and to recom¬ 
mend the service of God ; a service 
that is the most perfect freedom not 
only from sin and the sinful pas. 
sious of the flesh, but from the fet¬ 
ters and restraints of all unneces¬ 
sary particularities of preciseness 
and affectation. 

Keligion is doubtless the most 
amiable thing in the world. What 
the philosopher said of virtue, may 
more truly be said of Religion, that 
all who see her must needs be in 
love with her. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, tends to lessen her beauty by 
any oddness in dress or appearance, 
in habit or looks, and clouds fliat 
easy, open, free and becoming air 
which is natural to her, must be 
carefully avoided by all that would 
be thought her friends. Permit me 
to represent what I mean under the 
character that Pontius gives of 
the great St, Cyprian : “ His piety, 
his courage, his good nature, with 
the vigour and readiness of hb 
whole administration, were all of 
them his dbtinguished excellencies. 
His aspect was venerable and yet 
leaggnt; his countenance had a 
appy mixture in it of cheerfulness 
and gravity: his brow was neither 
too contracted nor too open, equally 
removed from both extremes of 
gaiety and severity, that it was 
hard ter say, whether he was more 
to be feared or loved; but* that 
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he equally deserved both. Ills garb 
was apiece with hb coutitenaucc ; 
sober and Moderate, keeping a just 
distance from the extremes of sor¬ 
didness and superfluity, which arc 
but different eflects of one and the 
same cause, and both procoeil from 
a vain ostentation. So that I may 
well add what Clemens Alexandriiius 
says of the Christian life, and we 
should study to make iiis words 
true: ’O i o-vmft* ri m 

'Aeyixtfy a system of reason¬ 

able actions, not only influenced 
and animated by a lively faith in 
Christ, but governed by reason, and 
displayed in a course of rational 
actions. While I argue thus, 1 am 
arguing for the honour of lleligion, 
which was not designed to extin¬ 
guish but to improve our natural 

{ lowers; not to destroy but to regu- 
ate our passions, to restrain our 
appetites but not to fret and torment 
them. As there is a time fur mor¬ 
tification, so there is for joy and 
i,hanksgiving. Christ himself was 
nailed indeed to the cross, but did 
not remain there, his body de. 
scended into the grave, and his soul 
into hell, but was not left there. 
He rose again, he ascended, he 
entered into glory and joy. Thus 
also must we be conformed to his 
image ; and as his service is a most 
reasonable service, so is be the best 
of masterslet our looks as well 
as tongues express the delight, the 
joy, the satisfaction we feel therein. 
Avoiding the contrary extreme, as 
we * would that Pharisaical spirit 
which persecuted him and opposed 
his doctrine. This is the leaven 
he warns us against, as the most 
inconsistent with that Grace, mercy, 
and peace which his gospel was de¬ 
signed to promote; and with that 
good-will towards men, whilSh the 
angels recommended as well as pro¬ 
claimed at his joyful nativity. The 
same 1 most ardently wish to you, 
and all that love our Lord Jesus in 
sincerity; and hope yon will take 
in good part what 1 have written, 


and with the same candour as dc. 
signed by 

Dear Sir, &c, 

Ealittg, At^. 1736. 

P.S. A sudden journey into the 
North so straitens my time, that 
1 have been obliged to make use of 
another hand, which you will there¬ 
fore excuse. 1 was willing to leave 
an answer to you before I go, least 
I sliould slip the opportunity when 
a ship oilers for your parcel. Let 
this also be my excuse for omitting 
many things 1 had to say in relation 
to the young plantation you left be¬ 
hind, but 1 hope you will have the 
account from other hands. The 
little Catechism on Confirmation b 
fnow in print; as it seems to arc a 
subject of great consequence to your 
present undertaking, I have thoughts 
of sending you some of them. My 
love and service to your brother and 
fellow-labourers in Christ’s Ameri. 
can vineyard. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Thou OH no advocate for the use of 
unautlmrized Psalms or Hymns in 
the service of our Church, yet, as 
the custom seems to obtain very ge¬ 
nerally, especially in the metropolis, 
of singing at charity sermons hymns 
expressly composed for the occa¬ 
sion, 1 have jiresumed to send you 
the following, not from any idea of 
their merit, so much as the hope 
that they may be the means of call¬ 
ing forth more valuable contribu¬ 
tions of*a similar nature, which may 
form the groundwork of a general 
collection of'hymns to which the 
managers of the many excellent 
charities, with which this country 
so happily abounds, may be able to 
apply, in the confidence of finding 
somewhat applicable,to their indivi¬ 
dual charities, and every way safe 
and proper to be used, Your's, &c. 
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I. 


O TIlou, that Atrai the moiirti of bebMt 
Art wont to perfect pnd>e» 

Almighty Father, hear the song. 

That we thy ehiidren raise. 

How blest arc we, who early tanght, 

Tb know and love thy trath» 

Far from the hamts of sinners spend 
Tlie morniq^f our youth. 

And blest be they, whoae»pions rare 
Has wrought tins work of love;* 

Yea, blmt bn earth, and still to be 
For ever blest above. 

Grant, Lord, our pray'rt and O, may still 
The stream of bounty flow, 

Ibat thousands yet unborn may ebannt 
Thy praise, as wc do now. 

II. 

How pleasant is thy service. Lord! 

How pure and peiicct m tiiy woid! 
How rich the treasures of thy grace 
Offer'd to all the Imman race! 

And still to swell the vast amount 
Of mercies tiiat no tongue rfhy count. 
How sure the promise freely givYi 
Of endless life through Thee or hcav'n! 


SM 

01 be it our’a in choicest lays, 
tHo bywa oar great iledeeiMtf9ipraiM; ' 
For we have learnt feom.earli|it yooA^ 
Tlia >]kssbg!l of the Oospd ttutb; 

^nd taiiilit .with; pwos ctftjUo ahut^ 

The ways whereio tbh wickad run. 
Delight to spend our yoiitiifhl days, * 

In fititb, obedience, pniyY, and praise. ' 

IIL 

k 

Of for ait angel’s voice to sing 
The praises of thf l^rd 1 
Whose love in streams of merCy flows 
hroogh eYiy work and wo^. 

Dio’ poor onr lot, his bonntefus care 
Can ev’ry want anp^y; 

The’ low our state, hw grace can raise 
The lowest to the sky. 

Diese friends, tiie guardians of our youth, 
Wo owe hot to his love. 

With all oor eomforts here below. 

And all our hopes above. 

OI then tlirongh hfe^ oventftil course 
Diat loye be still imr song. 

As infancy, and yontii, and age. 
Successive roll along. 


KEWDir.ATE PRIZE POEM. 

By the ilon, G. W, F, Howardt of Christ Church, Ojs/ot^d, 

PJBSTUM. 

’Mid the deep silence of the pathless wilH, 

Where kindlier nature once profusely smil’d, 

Th’ eternal Tencplcs standuntold their age, 

IJntrae’d their annals in historic page ; 

All that around them stood, now &r away. 

Single in ruin, mighty in decay ; 

Between the mountains and the azure main. 

They claiin the empire of the lonely plain, 

In solemn-beauty, through the clear blue light. 

The Doric columns rear their massive height, 

Bmblems of strength untam’d; yet conquering Time 
Has Diellow’d^half the sternness of their prime. 

And iMde the I'ldien, ’mid their i^uins grown, 

Fmbrown with darker tints the vivid stone. 

Each channel’d pillar of the fane^s^pears- 
Unapoil’d, yet soften’d, by eonsnminf years; 

So calmfy awfal, so sercaely fair, •« 

The fezet’b heart stiH mutely worships iheFe* 

Kot gtways thus, when bgam’d beneath the day; 

No ftiirer scene than Psstum’s lovely bay; 
t^en her light soil'bore plants nf every hue. 

And twice each^year hw gtoiiediMts Mew; 
Rbiibmdaakcbb, No. M. 4 G 
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While bards her blooming honours toy'd to sing. 

And Tascan sephym fann'd the eternal spring. 

Proud in the port die Tyrian moored his fleet, 

An^ wealth and commerce fill'd the peopled street; 
While here the rescued mariner ador d 
The sea's dread sovereign, Posidonia's lord. 

With votive tablets deck'd yon hallow'd walls. 

Or sued for Jfustice in her crowded halls. ▲ 

There stood on high the white-robed Flamen—there 
The opening portal pour'd the choral prapfer; 

While to the o'er-arching heaven swell'd full the sound. 
And incense bias’d, and myriads knelt around* 

Tis past: the echoes of the plain are mute. 

E'en to the herdsman's call, or shepherd's flute; 

The toOs of the charms of nature foil. 

And Death triumphant rides the tainted g^. 

From die lone spot the trembling peasants haste, 

A wild the garden, and the town a waste. 

But they * are still the same; alike they muck, , 

The invader's menace, and the tempest’s shock; 

Sach ere the world had bow'ct at Csesar's throne. 

Ere yet proud Rome's all-conquering name was known. 
They stood,—and fleeting centuries in Uiin 
Have pour'd their fury o'er the enduring fone; 

Such long shall stand—proud relics of a clime 
Where man was glorious and his works sublime; 

While in the progress of their long decay, 

Thrones sink to dust, and nations pass away. 


ECCLB8IA8TICAL ANECDOTES. 
Tbb learned Henry Wharton, whose 
life has been recendy published by 
Dr. D’Oyly, in an Appendix to 
, t^ life of Archbishop Sancroft, 
gives^ the following curious account 
of hu motives for reviewing Bur. 
net's History of the Reformation. 
I^e review was subsequently pub- 
liisbed under the assumed name of 
' Anthony Hanq^r* 

' 1992, Die. 3. Octobris. His. 
toriam, ^^ormadoois AngUcanse a 
Bumejto scriptam evolvere cmpi, eo 
uimo ut defoctus et eirores ejus 
siotarejn, ac demum evulgarem. 
Quod ^ere atatui, turn .vt nimiam 
qjus, quA in damnum Eqcleului abu- 
sus est, fomam convellerem ; tom nt 
Historim nostras Ecciesiastlcc er- 
fOtes receptos posteris indiearem; 


flint uf animo mto tnultif uA eo ift- 
jurii$ irritato nonnihU indMlgtrem, 

In the Characters of La 
Byayore, under the head Pulpit, 
we have the following account of the 
effect which was produced upon the 
Parisians by Bourdalone’s piety and 
eloquence. 

It was an adnlfrable dllcourse— 
the most essential ardcles of our re- 
UgioD, and the most affacting mo¬ 
tives for our conveition, were hand¬ 
led in' suiefa a manner, that they 
eould'not fotf to leactf the under¬ 
standings and hearts of hbeliearers. 
His bearers were deeply' aflbeted; 
awl they solemnly detoriiilhed that 
the sermon just heard^ wk# 
even than^e Isdl? '^iolk'‘be had 
pHnfohed. " 


' ^TheTeisplst. 



Onn^i. 


U»t.l 

Perrin was pvt death 
ia 1M2» at Geneva, charged with a 
design to massacre Ihe French in. 
habitants of that town. The Ca¬ 
tholics have asserted that he was 
innocent of this crime ; and that his 
real offence was opposition to the 
supremacy of Calvin; but they add, 
that he fully merited bis Ate, and 
diat his punishment afforded a con. 
spicuoos instance of divine retri¬ 
bution. When the Reformation was 
brought about at Geneva, Perrin, 
who was captain-general, removed 
Ihe stone from the great altar of 
the cathedral, to the place of pub¬ 
lic execution, and fitted it up as a 
block. He was himself the first 
person who stained it with his 
blood—being beheaded on it, in con-^ 
sequence of the conspiracy which 
was imputed to him by C^vin. 

Nothing was so grievous to the 
eyes .and the minds of the Puritans, 
as the old customs observed on the 
1st of May. At the restoration of 
Charles II. they kept up their hos¬ 
tility to tile hated games, by print, 
ing and reprinting, more than once, 
Funebria Flonst or The Doton/ail of 
Majf~Oame$, 1 think it curious to 
observe, adds Mr. Todd, (from 
whose Memoirs of Brian Walton, 
we borrow tlie anecdote) in ^regard 
to this pamphlet, that' it presents a 
similar method of arguing to that 
which Bishop Sherlock, in later 
times, has shewn in his TVial of the 
Witmeem. In the Dotonfall, Flor^ 
the patroness of May-Games, is 
fornmUy indicted ; addressed by tlie 
judge, and submits, to be trira by 
a-jury; upon which the judge ex¬ 
claims, ** Thou hasPwell said, thou 
shalt ham a fiill^ a fair, and a firce 
hearing,** The crier is then di¬ 
rected toenU witnesMS, when Hofy” 
Scripture comes forward, and de- 
iivam hn> testimboy against these 
gameat.l^ PUny, Laetattuu, and 
others.doww lo a Mr. JE7fs«, ** a 
esan ^eanh ie nt Ibr piety nad wcB^ 
icnawtt in nis time.** 

tes ,]aa^ dirtcraiaiige . of judicid 


m 

and formal remarks,. mtenew'Is 
finally given againskpoorTlora*. - • 

~ii. 11 ' 

Archbishop Warham hiade Erdit^ 
miM a present §f a horse. The lat¬ 
ter returned thanks in the following 
terms. ** 1 have received your 
horse, who is pot over handsome, 
but a good creature; for he is free 
firom all the mortal sins, except 
gluttony and laxiness. In other 
respects he is endued with the qua¬ 
lities of a father confessor, being 
prudent, modest, humble, chaste, 
and peaceable, a^ one who neither 
bites nor kicks.*’ 


When Bernard Gilpin, whose 
piety, and charity and seal, and 
unwearied activity, and powerful 
eloquence had gained for him'the 
title of the Apostle of the Nordn 
was pressed on a time to read a 
book of Thomas Cartwrights, ex¬ 
ceedingly liked by many in those 
days, touching ecclesiastical disci, 
pline, and was shortly after, before 
he had well read it through, re. 
quested to return it, with hu^ opi¬ 
nion of its merits, he is said to 
have concluded his letter wiUi four 
lines in Latin, which are thus con¬ 
cisely translated by his biographer. 
Bishop Carlcton: 

** Mscli have I <rcsd, bat more reuiims 
behind 1 

. Ill read the rest when I ean lebnre findt 
Men wish our CImrch no btonuh hod at 
all; 

It cannot be sohcKj in besven it shall.*' 


The Impropriety and lifuoiiee (f 
considaing Tithee w a Tax upm 
L and; an Ii^tedimenl to ita im¬ 
provement: or a$ oecaaioning HHo- 
.puteo between the Rector and hie 
Pi^rfahsoners. 

It *is asserted by the sgrmultmtist, 
1st. That tithes., are a vexations taut, 
impost or burthen upon the landii— 
2diy. That-th^ hinder the tmprove- 
.ment o£ the land.—Sdly. That they 
engender hostility between the, rae- 
4 0 2 
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ajid'liir pi^tkioocrs t anil pVo- 
diice.cieledfoiifrM»Hlie Establiabed 
riiordi.—4libly. That the reuefly 
M Iheae eViU is fdr governihent to 
tell the tithca, and tg undertake to 
f»y tfaifClergy in a way to besomekow 
oomtrived ond a^usted: i. e. after 
HMng the propertjf of the Clergy 
maay without ruction, they tXm 
are to coneider how, or whether 
Uwg eaapay them for it! lat.-— 
The first of these propositions that 
tithes are a vexatious tax, impost 
or burthen upon the land: contains 
a fiidlacy as gross, as it is conve¬ 
nient: for without this sandy foun¬ 
dation, it would be difficult to raise 
any question upon this subject at 
all. Tithes ore not a tax upon the 
IstHf, but a freehold interest in the 
land, whose title Is hs ancient, as 
iilear, as strong and as equitable as 
that to the soil itself. What would 
he thought of any one w4io should 
say that rent was a vexatious bur¬ 
then upon the land ? Yet this might 
heaaid with quite as much reason 
as that tithes are so. The foimer 
is paid ont of the labour, and the 
qwOTuce of the capital of (he culti- 
wsteri an ranefa as the latter. The 
4mner willingly and knowingly, 
enthn into a contract to pay both 
rent and tithes, where they are due. 
Why then should he uiiifoi miy strive 
to diminish or evade the payment of 
the tithes? Whilst he even prides 
hiimself upon punctually disdhargtng 
the rent ? How can he honestly at- 
Uhipt to lessen, or avoid the pay. 
ment of lithfs 1 Is it good policy 
to encourage tirefcrmerin such au 
attempt, which the agitation of this 
ouCstiatt has a strong tendency to 
^ I But ti^es h&ag pi^bperty and 
Os* a taz» they ought to be held as 
IkiVidfathle as any other^spedes ot 
ptofi^ty. Tithes are in tbglr ori¬ 
gin of divine right, as set’U^t by 
the Almighty, for.the maiateaance 
ofi^m'duly oouBeemted priesthood, 
oAoiating at the altar, uadcr the 
.IpdigiM taught by Aloses, Wbiob was 
xaMiMriory lo that of Jesus Christ: 
iheybitare been )Ndd ever riace 


landed property was hnoUrn, et«n 
from Ac time of Ae patriarch Abm- 
ham,'dowh to Ae present day* See 
Genesis chap, xxviii. 22. and He¬ 
brews, chap. vii. 9, 10. 1 Co¬ 
rinthians, chap. ix. fS, &c.—-oay 
the account of Abndiam*s paying 
tithes to Melchisedec, and Ae His¬ 
tory of Jacob, shew that the cos- 
tom of paying a tenth part, not only 
of spoils in war, bnt of corn, herds, 
fruits, &c. to the priesthood was 
even before Ae law was given by 
Moses. The last«actfon of Melobu 
sedec the priest of the most High 
6od(B.C. 1013 years,) which stands 
upon reconl is his receiving tiAes 
from Abraham: on which subject, the 
best coufirmatinii and comuicnt is to 
•be found in the seventh chapterofthe 
Episllc to the Hebrews. But the agri¬ 
culturist and tlie dissenter, boA join 
in the assertion, that the taking of 
tithes in any teqy t« extremely illiberal, 
(although each of these charaoters 
if by chance they are imiMropria- 
tors) take the tithe not only to its 
full extent, but often in kind. 

Let us proceed then on the ques¬ 
tion of the Clergyman’s right to his 
tithes, and consider it mmly as 
founded upon the law of the land. 
The origin of til lies certainly, 
wherever they exist, is referable to 
the Jewish law, coinciding in this 
particular with the plainest prin¬ 
ciples of natural justice: but all 
Ais shall be waved, ner wiU H be 
denied, that it any be wtAin Ae 
province of just legislation, to in¬ 
terfile wiA property in general: 
but nevertheless any partial inter, 
ferenen with it, must be uq/vri 
and any be tyrannical. This prin¬ 
ciple perhaps,* is not always adher¬ 
ed to: but whatever may be Aou^t 
of cases, in which the interest com> 
pttatively of aiew imAndoab isou 
one side, and that of Ae.commniH^ 
on Ae other: and wbsrmn oom- 
peasatitertoAe iiyiAeA'pbrtyss to 
be awarded, by a4kithASddB»»e"^ 
jury; Aeieonuaoi.'beriMMMgbtoBur- 
ward'as a precedent'sAegre An 
proposed to be invaded, mn'toeec 
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so mfunefOttB a -body an the of the landi . Samioniig 
Clergy» and where (he persona to to have a teal>eqiim}^^it‘'U :'Jtot 
be profited at their expence eon by easy to see who is to be henefiled 
no mew9 be conndered ae the pn^ by the exchange; and if nttHuiir 
lie. But supposing tiiat tithes are the landlord nor the tenant are (b 
an objectionable or an impolitic ape- gain by it, how is the improvement 
cies of property, even that cannot of the land to be aaaisted? But 
authoiixe the meddling with them, why should the. tithes be an .ob> 
pHrticularly under the,false idea of stacle to improvement? yiheu an 
tlieir being a tax upon property, estate is purchased, -or taken to 
Objections against other kinds of farm is not the first question, wlm- 
property, might be made with equal ther it be titherfree ? And is not 
ease. But it is further urged, that the price of the rent regulated‘ac- 
the incomes of ypme of the Clergy cordingly ? It is true that the vslne 
are very great; and why should they of the tithes will in general- be in- 
not be so ? Is not the land divided creased in proportion to die im- 
into very unequal portions? Are provement of the land: and it ap- 
not great fortunes derived from pears to be the very object of the law, 
every profession, trade or occupa- that by this mean the property of tlie 
lion ? Is not this country distin» Clergy, should increase with the in- 
giiished beyond all others, by the creasing wealth of the country: but 
liberty that every man born in it where is the proof that tithes are 
has to acquire the greatest hon- a check upon improvement ? Vfho- 
ours or wealth ? Whilst thns the ever considers what has been done 
highest prixes are open to all, no even daring the last twenty years in 
I'oasonable man will complain, if he that way, will not easily be led to 
fails to attain them. There is such believe that more would be at- 
a disposition in many persons (and tempted if tithes were abolished to- 
cspecially amongst the dissenbrs) morrow.—Sdly. It is asserted that 
to regard with jealousy any thing ** tithes create hostility bettoeen the 
likeamueuee in theClergy,as isquite rector and hie parishioneret and came 
unaccountable. The most splendid their defection from the EstaMideed 
fortune acquired by any other libe- Church. That such disputes occa- 
ral profession, the greatest income sionally exist cannot be denied: but 
squeezed out of the meanesf calling, to assert that they bear any fnro- 
excitcN no uneasiness: why then portion, to the number of parishes 
should the income of Clergymen in which they do not occur, is niynst 
alone be regarded witli aversion 1 and uatrne. 

Id what other class of men equally The fair question is,’ arctheClei^ 
numerous, is to be found more tax to be blamed for those disputes? ft 
lent or respectability ? What other is somewhat bard to be dejprived of 
description of persons, spend their what b doe to them: it is still har^r 
property with more credit to-them, to be blamed for not submitris^ 
selves, or more utility to the-pub. tamely td injustice: but snrdyiit is 
lie ? The Clergy on asserting their the very climax of oppression totoke 
legal chtims, cannot be considered, from a man bis rights in points of 
cither as uoijust, or arrogant! Ancr law, merely because .he resists their 
he mnst-seek in- tain, who seeks for invasion In pdnt of fact. It is ob- 
even a coloarable*'pretext, <for' dis- eeifed those dbpntes arc said to turn 
turbsng the rights of the sacerdotal in general on the value of the tiUue, 
osdutUMhdUy* fi in naid, it is not but will any one' be bold emni^ to 
hUimir^rtff deprive the Clergy, of say, tliat ^ Clergy ever demand 
their:;tithto» .wit^t giving them an more.fiian its value ? It-is imj^- 
couifiklent lot tiiBt J%ht, which it is sibfe that they should receive iL if 
amnned, hinders the improvement they did 1 Those with whom Iney 
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hate to do, oiv neidier cordest nor 
ignorant of pecunUu^' matters. Who 
Imows 80 well the value of thr tithe 
as die iarmef ? •- Is he likely to make 
an extravagant composition? On 
the other hand the maxira'un of the 
tithe.oWner is very clearly defined, 
it h the commodity itself* As to 
defection from the Church little 
need be said: that is a mattmr for 
the agriculturist or landlord, to set¬ 
tle with his own conscience. Of 
what value a man's religion is to 
himself or. to the cmnmunity, who 
deserts «the worship of God, because 
he is not permitted to defraud his 
neighbour, is clear: and it is strong¬ 
ly to be suspected that those who 
1 ^ most apt to dispute with the 
energy, do not want this motive to 
induce them to avoid the Church.; 
and that their notions Of religion 
and morality are pretty much upon 
a level. On this subject, however, 
one fact is worth a thousand argu. 
mento. The income of my rectory 
in Buckinghamshire, arises from 
glebe in commutation for tithes, 
whilst the income of my rectory in 
Norfolk arises from tithes, and about 
18 acres of glebe; they are both of 
the same valuC. 

l>urin|r my incumbency on the 
former smee 1798, the parishioners 
(without any other ostensible reason, 
than because they think themselves 
perfectly independent of the rector) 
have interfered in eveiy instance, 
witli my ecclesiastical and secular 
rights: tiod though the resident cu¬ 
rate ia. a .|;eDtleman highly respect¬ 
able both in his performance of the 
duties of the core and in his private 
eharacter, they have procured a- 
licence for a cottage, in which a 
dis8etiter(attd most frequently a lay- 

. I 


nuui) preachek twice • oA. Sunday*, 
In the Norfolk parish, of which 1 
personally perform all the duties, 
there are none who habitually abseut 
themselves from the Church; there 
are no disseuters,' nor any meeting; 
and I have lived for twenty years 
upon the must cordial terras with, 
my parishioners; excepting only for 
five years, during a contest with 
one dissenting turner, of. notori¬ 
ously bad clmracterl Would not 
the conduct of the parishioners have 
been diametrically ^iposite, if tithes 
were the true causM of dissension ? 
The difficulties of the present times, 
are indeed great; but they are 
not insuperable: let us then meet 
them firmly and honestly: let every 
one patiently sustain his own share 
of the pressure, and not endeavour 
to fix it on the shoulders of his 
neighbour: remembering that if it 
he the duty of a Christian to bear 
the burthens of other men, it is 
more incumbent on him patiently to 
sustain his own. 

Note.—When in lieu of taking 
the tenth in kind, the minister con¬ 
sents to take a composition in money 
for the same, as an accommodation 
to both parties, it is entirely at the 
option of the farmer, whether he 
will pay* the sum demanded : if he 
thinks it^ too much, the only conse¬ 
quence is, tithcTis taken in kind, and 
as the quantity so taken, can never 
exceed the minister’s right, what, 
becomes of the charge of exaction, 
or grievance in any possible case I 
and in point of equity, the thing is 
impossible, for no claim, can be 
unj^ustifiiable, that is confined with., 
in the bounds of right! 

« 

A Norfolk Rector. 
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An jEj^pnry Iklo the Doeirimee of 
and PredestinatioH. In 
fnir XhUeourseSf preached' hefore 
Vahordty of Caford. 

Koteot and an dppendhi on the 
seventeenth Article tf the Church 


of England By Edwtard Xiopie- 
sfoa, D.D, Pinvoid urfcl 
Coliegep^ OsfoYdp and Prehen- 
dory ojT Roehe^CTk 8yo. .238 pPl^ 
Murray. 1821. 
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Th$ right Method of interpreting 
SeripturCt in what reledes to the 
, Nature of the Deity, ■ and hie 
Dealings with Mankind, illue- 
trated, in a Discourse on Predes. 
tination, by Dr, King,late Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, preached 
at Christ Church, Dublin, before 
the House of Lords, May 16,1700, 
with Notes by the, •Rev. Richard 
Whately, M.A, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 140 pp. 
Murray. 1821. 

DB. CoPLESTOlV observes, in the 
commencement of his first Sermon, 
** that one of the earliest religious 
practices of rude nations is to con¬ 
sult the Deity about that which is 
to come; plainly implying, that 
foresight, which is the strongest 
evidence of superiority among men, 
must belong to God in a far more 
eminent degree.’* To this just re¬ 
mark we may add, that the very 
men who thus demonstrate their be¬ 
lief in God*s foreknowledge, are at 
the same time fully convinced of 
their own free will; and in the 
act of enquiring into the decrees of 
the Almighty, entertain a design 
of counteracting such as are un¬ 
favourable to themselves. The 
father seeks to learn what dangers 
menace his children, that he may 
be able to surmount them. * Nation 
makes war against nation, and tribe 
against tribe, and both parties are 
anxious to learn the secrets of futu¬ 
rity ; not merely that they may 
know, but also that they may ob¬ 
viate that which is about to happen. 
They brieve at one and the same 
time in foreknowledge and in free¬ 
will ; and it may humble Ihe pride 
of human reason and learning to 
remember that those persons who 
take the clearest view of Pr^e.s- 
tination and its kindred questions, 
who reverently'acknowledge God’s 
Froviti^nce, and temperately assert 
man’s liberty, admitting that they are 
unable to reconcile or explain them: 
thoiie i^rsons are only wiser than 
the American savage, w being able 
to give ad* account of *heir igno¬ 


rance. The ignorance itself is Juntr 
the same in all. , The difficulty 
which exists now has existed from 
the beginning. And tjic only real 
improvement which has taken pla^ 
or can be expected to take place is. 
that the wise and the philosophical 
cease to plume themselves upon 
their superiprity. and be contented 
with those notions which they par¬ 
take with the generality or tmir 
fellow-creatures. 

Viewing the subject in thb light, 
we cannot join in the displeasure 
which is often expressed against 
those who prolong or even who 
originated the controversy respect¬ 
ing liberty and necessity. * In an 
evil hour,’ says Mr. Southey in his 
Life of Wesley, * did the busy mind 
of man devise for itself the perilous 
question of fatalism.*—If we look 
merely to the strife which the ques¬ 
tion has produced, we may assent, 
without hesitation, to this remark. 
But if we turn to the actual nature 
and constitution of man, we must 
doubt whether he could have avoid¬ 
ed the debate. From what he felt 
within himself, he always knew that 
he was free; from what he heard 
or discovered of a Deity, he knew 
that God must foresee and govern. 
And it would have been most strange 
and unaccountable if our busy and 
ineddliug minds, ever prone to ex¬ 
tremes. to exaggeration, and to 
paradox; ever prone to advocate 
theories which may excuse and vin¬ 
dicate corrupt practices; disposed 
almost in equal proportions to dog¬ 
matise and to doubt, had not en¬ 
tangled themselves in a question of 
so much real perplexity, and which 
dues actually come home to the busi¬ 
ness,and bosoms of us all. If. we 
have any serious and sufficient rea- 
,spn. to. suppose either that God’s 
Providence or that man’s freedom 
is a dream, we are in the one case 
deprived of every solid support, and 
.exposed to the fimkd of'Olilliiice; 
in the other we are pitiMiilj^fMir lives 
in - a state of constant delusion, 
cheated by. the faculties which 

should teaw and direct u^, and 

■ 
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QDceitaiii* evea> of oitr* nxistoncc 
itaeKt- The apprehension of such' 
oalamitica must natoraliy be ex¬ 
pected to ufiaettle the mind which 
etttertaiiM them. And when raen 
see a. dfinger which menaces them 
on one sim, we may calculate that 
they. wdH in most instances rush 
headlong to the other. Thus the 
advocates for Providence denied the 
liberty of man: and those who 
could not be persuaded to disregard 
the diotates of consciousness, re¬ 
jected: the government, if not the 
existence of God. The Stoic de. 
sivcd to establish and support reli- 
gioiLaDd morality—but be overshot 
hie mark, and discarded Providence 
for Pate. The Epicurean played a 
meaner part; and advocated licen¬ 
tiousness by submitting every event 
to chance. While those who pre¬ 
tended to stand neuter, and to mo- 
dcrale between the parties, either 
did not know the secret by which 
the knot might be untied, or were 
to» much in love with scepticism to 
ut an end to tbe debate. It was 
anded down in all its vehemence, 
and ail its perplexity to Christian 
sages, and may be i^ed even by 
the least acute observer, through 
many a century of darkness, through 
msny a volume of learned so¬ 
phistry, and inconclusive ratioci¬ 
nation. 

The same difficulties were at the 
root of the Oriental mythology, 
whichi represented the earth as the 
work of an inferior andf even an evil 
spirit, who was strong enough to 
resist tbe delegated power of the 
Deity, end was only to be subdued 
at last by the direct interposition 
of tte Most hioh. These tenets 
aotoiriously infected eomC of the 
earlier Christiaas, and their fruits 
am still visible in tbe doctrine of 
man’s total pottution, and iIm: re¬ 
demption of a select few out of the 
great mafs of tbe condemned. It 
seemg therefore that the same ques- 
tioBB have arisea always and cnreiy 
wheee.-. The aatient sages of Asia 
aad of Europe, Ike -Mahometan 


ddetors, tiie Christiui Fathera, the 
monks in the retirement of their 
cloister, and the Freethinkers in 
the midst of their dissipation are 
all divided into parlies and sects 
upon this grand topic; and we may 
infer that it is a topic which man 
must necessarily discuss, and that 
in spite of the inconveniences which 
attend it, thk-discussion is inevi¬ 
table. If this conclusion be cor¬ 
rect, it will follow that instead of 
lamenting over the existence of the 
controversy, we should prepare our- 
Mlves to conduct it with skill; and 
instead of turning away from the 
subject as from a source of error 
and confusion, we should consider 
it as a mist which extends over 
Ihe whole intellectual territory ; in 
which DO one need lose his way, 
provided he advances with care. 
Instead of declining, therefore, we 
should court the consideration of 
these questionsthe explanation 
of them should form a regular 
branch of liberal learning, and the 
less educated classes shouhl be 
made acquainted with the result of 
our enquiries. 

We aic aware that an opposite 
theory is in existence if not in fa¬ 
shion. It is said that a speculative 
belief in fatality can do little or no 
harm: that the Calvinists, in spite 
of theii’errorst are as good as their 
neighbours; that their tenets arc 
not really chargeable with the mon¬ 
strous conseqneuces which are im¬ 
puted to them; and- that the safest 
and best plan is to leave their doc¬ 
trines alone: and to co.operate with 
them in good works, rather than 
argue al^ut unintelligible mysteri¬ 
ous points of i^ith. This advice 
sounds well; and if the statements 
by which it is preceded were all 
true, we should nave no objection 
to follow it. But we cannot see 
that the advocates or apologists 
for modern Calvinism, are tbe pro- 
perest people in the world to make 
a correct estimate of its effects. 
Fer we are toM continually, and 
hope truly, that at the present tla'y 
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few believers in Calvin are disposed 
to lay much stress upon their pocu> 
liar tenets, or to encourage that as¬ 
surance which their doctrines seems ■ 
to authorise* And the consequence 
is, that a congrep;ation which is mo. 
ral and pious in s]tite uf its Calvi¬ 
nism, has imbibed that system in a 
very diluted preparation, if it has 
nut altogether escaped ft. The old 
htory of the apothecary and his 
convalescent patient may he applied 
to such cases. The disease hud 
subsided, and the medieiiies U4‘r< 
extolled: but as they happened to 
have been stuiidiu!; unr<‘!;aided on 
the shelf, their actual share in the 
uood woik was less than their 
compounder iinugiiied. In like 
manner, if wc are (old that the 
Scotch, the Dutch, and the Swiss, 
have calvinistic creeds, and calvi- 
iiistie teachers, and ncverllicle.s.s 
are celebrated lor the supeiior pu¬ 
rity of their manners, we uiay an¬ 
swer, that like (lose which is sup¬ 
posed i«> he saliitary, has never 
Hi point of fad been adiiiiiiistcrcd ; 
that the cahiiiism which is profes. 
sed is not iiiways believed, und that 
even when believed, is very seldom 
inculcated. We must tuin there¬ 
fore to those seasons in which 2 cal 
lias got the hi Lter of prudence, and 
tlio Predestiii-irian has preached as 
he thought, or we slftili ne^er be 
able to form a just opinion of his 
faith. We must listen not to such 
as say that Predestination is seldom 
insisted upon, and infer boniewhal 
illogieally that it i'> a harmless 
phantom, hut to such as have ac- 
tnalfy witnessed the preaching of 
that ductriuo, and have borne an 
uncijuivoral testimotiy to its clTects. 
In the days of Croiiuvell and the 
puritans, Calvinism was taught in 
good earnest; and Baxter, one of 
its wisest and most U'articd dis- 
ciples, has given a melancholy pie. 
turc of the autinumiaiiistn to which 
it led. Ill th« days of Wesley add 
Whitfield, the spirit of fanaticism 
revived— and stronger language has 
never been employed in the descrip- 
RjbmimbbakczRi Ko. 


tion of heresy and confusion, than 
that in which We«dcy and Fletcher 
painted the C!alvinistic doctors of 
their day. In our ownitime we 
have »ccn a secession from the 
Church and even from the Gospel, 
of which Calvinism was iiidisputu. 
bly the cause ; and one Calvinist, 
Mr. Hall of Leicester, has can¬ 
didly confessed the fact. Similar 
casci might be collected in every 
other age and country; and they 
authorixe us to coiulude that when-' 
ever a Calvinist iiiijirovc^s his con. 
gregatiun, he docs it by the con. 
cccilment of liL crceil ~and that 
whenever he brings his system fairly 
into play, it leads to confusion, and 
licre.sy, and ail iiiigodliiic.ss. 

Pcriiaps it will ho suid that this 
slateincnl (‘oiitains its (.wu answer, 
as it admits that in the niajurity of 
instances. Calvinists, do not leach 
the niisohievons tenets which they 
maintain, and thus acquits thciii of 
piodncing the evils which ni(> laid 
at their door. If the diiect, and 
iinniodiafe j;rodiJciion of inimora- 
iity were the oulv chariTC which 
could he Iroiiglit against (hem, we 
should he disposed to acqiiieseo in 
this excuse, and to confess that oc¬ 
casional and leiuporiry confusion 
would he the worst that they could 
now pT(»<hiee. A piactieal belief 
in the doctrine of absolute decrees 
must be. always very rare. It is 
improbable that in the jiresent age 
the system sliuuhl tlourish as a 
theory ; and when it has perplexed 
and ca|)t.ivated the understanding, 
it will be rejected by common sense. 
Thinking men have at length pretty 
generally agreed about the merits 
of that reasoning which proves us 
to be necessary agents. ** The 
opinion of necessity,*’ says Bishop 
Butler, ** is essentially (iestructtvc 
of all* religion.” And this general 
nssertiou is to be understood, as he 
informs us, in two senses; ** first, ic 
a practical sense, that by this no 
iioii atheistical men pretend to sa< 
tisfy and encourage tliemselves ii 
vice^ and justify to others their dii< 
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regard to all religion. And secondly, 
in the strictest sense that it is 
a contradiction to the whole con¬ 
stitution pf nature, and to what 
we may every moment experience in 
ourselves, and so overturns every 
thing*.* When the Bisthop made 
this observation, Uie ’philosophy of 
Hobbes was still in repute, and the 
philosophy of Hume was just pre¬ 
paring to supersede it. But the 
coinmon sense of the age was too 
strong for the acuteness and inge. 
nuity of them both, aud the cause 
of atheism has ultimately lost ground 
in this country by being coupled in 
the case of these celebrated men 
with the cause of necessity and fa* 
talism. The system * which con¬ 
tradicts the whole constitution of, 
nature,’ contradicts the plainest dic¬ 
tates of the human understanding, 
and tends so evidently to over- 
tnrnt everything,’ that it must be 
false and delusive. This is felt 
and acknowledged wherever the in¬ 
tellects are sound. The feeling is 
an effectual bar to the progress of 
Calvinism, and a powerful though 
not a universal remedy for the mo. 
ral evil which it produces. But 
then unhappily the same circum. 
stance operates iiyuriously upon 
our faith; and the more, difficulty 
men find in becoming practical 
Predestinarians, the more difficulty 
must there be in believing that a 
book which teaches that doctrine, 
can really be a revelation from 
God. 

If we were enquiring whether 
Calvinism be or be not the religion 
of the Bible, it might not be proper 
to make this remark. The truth or 
fidsehood of the system is not to be 


* Aoalof^, Part I. Chap. 6. 
f Notluns can be more simple than the 
process by wltich this is effected We 
think that our actions are under our own 
contronl. If we are deceived in a matter 
of each Importance, and apparent cer¬ 
tainty, how can we be assur^ of any fimt 
whatsoever? If comcionsness plays ns 
idle, reason may be suspected 4^ similar 
practices^ and we miist doubt the eidit- 
«nce*even of ourselves and of the Dei^y, 


proved by the facility with which 
mankind are disposed to embrace 
It, but by a strict reference to the 
volume in which it is said to be 
contained. When, however, this 
question has been decided, when it 
is admitted that a certain doctrine 
is not revealed to us by God ; and it 
only remains to determine whether we 
shall refute and expose it, then is 
the time to ask whether the error 
be important or uuimportant ? And 
if it tends to make our conduct less 
scrupulous, or our duty more ardu¬ 
ous, or our faith more unacceptable, 
we shall be bound to declare and 
prove the fact, and controvert the 
false doctrine as often as it appears. 

This, therefore, is the answ'er 
which we wish principally to return 
to those who do not acknowledge 
the trnth of Calvin’s theory, but 
still take upon themselves to blame 
its more systematic and vigilant 
opponents. The theory is calcu¬ 
lated to destroy the very distinction 
between right and wrong; and if 
this effect be not produced, the non- 
production is to be referred either 
to the silence of the preacher or to 
the positive refusal of the congre¬ 
gation to receive his instruction. 
Both circumstances are equally iin- 
favourabie to the cause of reve¬ 
lation. For why should a preacher 
conceal whsft God has made known 
for our instruction *,—how shall we 
persuade the infidel that a volume 
comes from the Almighty, when he 

* In the funeral sermon on which we 
commented last month, Mr. Wilson says, 
that tlie party in whose name he is speak¬ 
ing, ** rannot, dare not, wholly conceal 
any part of Scripture,” p. 70. We should 
be glad to know why they should conceal 
it at all? St. Paul certainly did not set 
them the example. Tlie election and prcdeir 
tination of which he speaks, are placed in 
the most conspicnoiu situation, in tlie very 
head and front of bis Epistles—and if Cal¬ 
vinists imitate the Apostle, tliey cannot ad¬ 
vert to the subjects too dften. They eon- 
ftas their inabilil^ to do this, on account 
of the bad efiecti that have ensaed, and 
will eosoe: and the iofersnea is, that be 
imd they apeak of vciy difiamt tUaga 
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is told that it contains doctrines 
which are repugnant to common 
sense. The truth of Christianity is 
established both by its exteniul and 
its internal evidence. In the present 
state of society, the latter is quite 
Hs important as the former. And 
it is so seriously impaired by the 
theory of Calvin, that we should be 
traitors to our trust if we suftered 
that theory to gain ground without 
entering a vigoious protest against 
its reception and ag.dust its truth. 
Deists of all ranks and classes find 
an excuse for their intidelity iu the 
picture which Calvin has tlrawn of 
the God of the Christians. We 
have ourselves seen a letter fiom 
one of the uneducated disciples of 
Turn Paine and Carlilo, in which 
the writer assumed that absolute 
predestiiialiun was the doctriue of 
the Bible, and argued witii great 
acuteness that therefore it could not 
come from God. The same objec¬ 
tion is urged by the whole unfortu¬ 
nate crew, and wc are bound by 
every tie to remove the stumbling 
block out of their way. Deism is no 
match for the genuine unsoi>histi- 
cated Gospel. But if our mob of 
modern reasoners believe that the 
Gospel is culvinistic, a large portion 
of them will be persuaded to reject 
it altogether, and a larger will take 
it for granted that the wriVrs of 
Scripture were only ’partially in¬ 
spired ; that the cojiies now in our 
hands are full of errors and inter¬ 
polations, and that we are at lihertv 
to reject any passage that olfeiids 
us. The Sucinians will not fait to 
lake advantage of the circumstance; 
they will assert that upon their me¬ 
thod of interpretation alcne the 
cause of religion will prosper; and 
the semi'Cliristianity which they 
teach, and which is the most seduc¬ 
tive heresy of the day, will flourish 
more and more. To check the pro¬ 
gress of these evils is one branch of 
the clerical oflice, and the task can 
never be accomplished except by 
proving the anti-calvinisra of the 
Bible and of the Church. As Deists 


multiply on one hand, and fanatics 
on the other, this duty becomes 
every day more urgent; and it is 
some consolation to observe, that 
the debt is so generall]^ acknow¬ 
ledged, and so promptly discharged* 
The voiiinips that have been pub¬ 
lished during the last ten or a dozen 
years upon the diflerent branches of 
the calvinistic controversy, are not 
williuiit their fruits. The answers 
that arc made to our great Prelates 
and theologians, are becoming gra¬ 
dually feebler and more reluctant. 
So great is the moderation of our 
once active and spirited minority, 
that neither Mr. Sumner nor Mr. 
Young have been troubled with a 
refutation. And these circumstan¬ 
ces, together ith the practice al. 
ready mentionerl of not wholly bui 
nearly concealinfc the more promi¬ 
nent doctrines of Calvin, encourage 
us to hope that his theory is ou the 
decline; and that if tiie Universities 
are careful in sowing the seeds of a 
better system, some of us may yet 
live to witness the return of una¬ 
nimity and peace. 

We are liappy to have it in our 
power to add the names of Cople. 
stoii and ^\'hately to the long aiul 
noble list of coiitemiiorary divines 
who have taken a part in this im¬ 
portant contest. And although we 
cannot say that they have accom¬ 
plished the entire work which they 
take in hand, yet are they entitled 
to our hearty thanks for what has 
been done. Dr. Copleston informs 
us iu his Preface, that the leading 
argument of his iirst iliscourse was 
suggested to him by a publication 
of the late Mr. Daw.son of Sedbergh, 
in which that celebrated mathema¬ 
tician argued against Philosophical 
Necessity, by shewing that wherever 
it is flrmly believed motives cease 
to operate, and that if the faculties 
were '^enlarged, the understanding 
enlightened, and the apprehension 
quickened in that degree which is 
ultimately expected, the progress of 
of knowledge would at length ter¬ 
minate in aj^olute inactivity. And 
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as it is observed throughout iintiire 
that activity accunipaiiies iiitelli- 
gciice, he ciaitemls ttuit it is alisnrd 
to bupiiOifC that the perfectiun i-;’ ihe 
latter shuilld prorlt-eo the t.»t.il de¬ 
struction of the furuior. iJr. C(>pi 
ston very justly ohnerws, that the 
idoral cotiscquciit'os ol tlie hxpotlie- 
sis in question will lend to a similar 
result, since the notion of a nioral 
agent gifted with mentiil powers, the 
improvement of which naturally 
tends to the vreakeniug or extinction 
of nioral principle, is an absurdity 
conclusive against the truth of tlic 
hypothe^i^ from wlr‘**h it flows. The 
establishment of these positions 
forms the iiiaiu bnsint's't of the first 
discourse. In the second, the dif¬ 
ficulties aiisiiig out of the belief of 
nsuperinteiidhig I'roxideitce us com¬ 
patible witli the lVt.e will of man, 
are coiisicleied. In the third dis. 
course, what has beta proved of 
natural religion is tr.)nsicrred hy 
analogy to tlic eulxmiistic doctrine 
of PredosIillation. llefcrence is 
made to Arcltbishop King’s Ser¬ 
mon on l^ridestiuatton and Fore¬ 
knowledge, and a Note contains a 
full account «>f that admirable work, 
a vindication of it against the an¬ 
swers which it has culled down from 
various quarters, and a general dis¬ 
sertation upon the mode of reuson. 
ing by analogy. The last discourse 
shews that the doctrine of the 
Church of England upon tlicse sub- 
jeets Ls agreeable to Scripture; 
and that they both inainluiii the fore¬ 
knowledge of Cod and the free-will 
of 9 ian, without attempt ing to ex¬ 
plain their union, or permitting one 
to obliterate the other. An Appen¬ 
dix upon the scveiiteeiith article, 
contains a ueat and useful summary 
of the arguments by which anti- 
calvinistic churchmen have so often 
proved that the doctrine of absolute 
dec lion and j^pi.^batlun 1.. iflit the 
doctrine of our Church. 

Mr. Whately's publication is inti¬ 
mately connected with the one wliich 
lias been jnst described. * The im¬ 
mediate occasion,* as he informs us, 


* of editing Archbishop King's dis¬ 
course, is the commendation bestow¬ 
ed upon it by Dr. Cophston.* And 
the nrguajents hy which the Doctor 
t'oiu'oives Ibuf lie has thrown new 
ligiit upon his intricate subject, 
are adopteil for and expanded by his 
able coadjutor. It must be oli- 
aerved, however, that Mr. Whately 
concludes a handsome ucknc.wledg- 
inent of tlie infoiination and benefit 
wliicli he has derived from his Pro¬ 
vost, hy distincliy staling that Dr. 
Copleston is not to be considered 
as resjioiisible for any thing con¬ 
tained in Mr. Whdtely’s work. 

Of the Doctor’s discourses, it will 
be pronounced, we should think, 
iinvmimonsly, that the liist is much 
the best, it lias the great udvan- 

* tage of being etmipurativoly iintrod- 
den ground ; uad'tlio principal ox- 
tiiiets which we aie about to fnrniish 
VI ill be taken tVom tliis pari of the 
vxuilv. Tlie sermon opens with a 
brief exjdaiiutioii of the preacher's 
general design, and with some re- 
maiks upon the supposed contra¬ 
diction between foreknowledge and 
free-will, to wliicli we sluill speedily 
return. The body of the ctiscoiirsc 
contuins the urgiimenl, of which Mr. 
Dawson wus the suggestor, and 
wliich is woiked up in the I'ullovviug 
clocpieiit and nervous passages. 

** If we east 'onr eyes on tlic world as 
it actually is, wi; icadily pcuccivc that the 
activity and eiiertty of men is encreased 
by d p<>i&ud!.ioii that they have it in their 
puvrer to attain certain ends—and that 
tliey never think of attempting that whirli 
they know to he impnsMble, or livyond 
Uitir reach, or not cdpabic of being ob¬ 
tained or averted by any thing they can 
do. Tn^hc taking nicasiucs fur procuring 
a fertile season, or for stopping the mouth 
of a volcano, would be a certain proof of 
insanity. Men do indeed often engage in 
vain and chimerical undertakings, but it is 
nndfr a belief of tlieir practicability; and 
as soon as they discover their error they 
leave off. Ignorant people also will take 
needless pains to promote those designs 
which they favour, and wjliicli aic going on 
stCtidily till ough the agency of otiicr causes. 
Tims a cliild or a savage may exhaust his 
strength in endegTOturing to quicken tbe 
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motion of a ship, and fiincy tliat lie is con¬ 
tributing something towards it; but as 
soon as be Icain- that all goes on as well 
without him, and that he resdly lends no 
help, he desists as a matter of course, I'lie 
same thing has been pointed out repeatedly 
ill the disquisitions of political ccoiiomy; 
and the wisest statesmen have long ceased 
to apply the agency of goveinnient in a 
thousand cases, which forincily occiipicil 
their attention, finding tliqjl the causes in 
opeiatiou arc quite adequate and efTcctual 
to the desired end, without their intei fer- 
cnce. 

Again, not only as in the cases we have 
been supposing, does a nun desist fiom 
action as soon as he discovers that some 
superior iiidueiice CHtti'r/7 fiiistiutes 01 en- 
tii'c'/^hupeisedes all Ins etloits, but in cases 
of a mixed natiiri*, as far as this paramount 
iniliicuce is found to prevail, in the same 
dc^rrv docs it tend to deaden the exer¬ 
tions of individuals placed under such a 
system, lii tiiO'C. coiiiiiiniiilies, for in¬ 
stance, where all hope of advaiieeincnt is 
iliiiudto a c>‘>t„iii it is uiitoiioiis 

that iuihislry is Ic'-t a<-ti\e, and that all 
exeitioii, iin'Ut.tl well as bodily, is more 
languid. And c\cn when all hope of ad¬ 
vancement is nut cut off, yet when it de¬ 
pends not upon the met it or address of 
the iiidividii.vl, but on the caprice of a 
despot, how feeble euiuparatively aud iii- 
vllieioiit is the niulivc tu action. 

** Of tiic t\MJ giaiid motives then wliich 
actuate reasonable beings, iidpe and fear, 
the iufiucncc is always diniimslied iii pro¬ 
portion to the opinion men have of the un¬ 
alterable comiitioiis under wliich they are 
placed. The nearest appi oacli to that ne¬ 
cessity winch Uu! laws of the maVciial uiii- 
\eise imply, is to be funiul in the laws of 
civil society: and if these arc such as to 
rcndei exertion needless or fruitless, in¬ 
dolence uniformly takes place of exertion, 
when good is before them, and languor 
or despondency instead of manly euilca- 
vonrs tu avert any apprehended evil. Such 
is UQiversaily adiiiiUed tu be the effect of 
our own laws for the maintenance of the 
poor: the motive of fear is almost cxtiii- 
giiished: and on the ojher hand, from ttie 
absence of Iwpe, the labour of slaves is 
well known to be less productive than that 
of freeiiieo, and this, precisely in propor¬ 
tion to the persuasion tliey have, that they 
must always be slaves, and tliat no pro¬ 
spect of emancipation lies before them, 
bo too in the conduct of those who are 
condemned to death, and to whom all the 
steps that lead to the final execution of 
their sentence assume the appearance of 


inevitable necessity. What stronger in¬ 
stinct is there in man tlian the love of life, 
and what incredible cxei lions have been 
often made to preserve it! Yet maik the 
conduct of him who is doomed to perish 
under sentence of tlic law : no struggle nr 
resistance even to avoid that at which na¬ 
ture shuddcis—but a calm siibmissiuii to 
decrees which he is convinced must tako 
clfcct, however idly he may contend against 
them.” P. It). 

It is coiitcniled that none of those 
practical evils are to be dreaded whirli 
the adversaries of fatalism regard as con¬ 
nected with it, bccau-<e the hulk of man¬ 
kind will never have leisure so far to ab¬ 
stract tlicir niiiids as to conceive the sim¬ 
ple Iriitii. Hahit with them will always 
supeisedc leflection ; and habit is formed 
by successive acts, by natural instinct, by 
iiutliinWing appetite, and by the example 
of those among whom we live, and whose 
modes of acting and thinking we imper¬ 
ceptibly adopt. And thus if even the 
pliilooopliical advocate fur necessity cannot 
avoid t liking as if his will were free, and 
ns if events were liable to be affected 
by if, thoic is no great reason to fear that 
witli the generality of men the persuasion 
will ever gam an ascendancy adverse to 
tile real iiiteists of life. 

Now this is precisely the point to 
which 1 was desirous of leading the whole 
question. For if U> discover the true re¬ 
lations pf thinfrs he one of the proper 
oiiiploymoiits of onr being, if in propor¬ 
tion In the exercise and improvement of 
onr intellectual faculties we come tu see 
these things more clcai ly and to think of 
them iiioiojnstly, so that our progress in 
this knowledge is a kind of measure of our 
intoIlcct11.1l advancement, it would follow, 
npon the hypothesis of fatalism, that every 
step we advance in knowledge we recede 
from utility; and that in the same propor¬ 
tion as wc glow wiser, we become less fit 
and less disposed to fulfil the purposes 
of onr being. If tatalisni rcpicsciit the 
true relations of things, the path of eiror 
is then the path of utility and of happi¬ 
ness: truth has a tendency to lead us 
aw'ay from both: and the Creator has 
formed us full of active powei-s and prin¬ 
ciples, and yet with a capacity and a dis¬ 
position to draw nearer and nearer to 
that state, winch, if we could ever actu¬ 
ally teach it, would make all these tacnl- 
ties and principles implanted in us useless, 
and would reduce ns to absolute inacti¬ 
vity.” P. 17 . 

The argument is equally forcibl 
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when it is applied to man as a moral 
a^ent. We give the summing up, 
which is a good specitnon of the 
whole. 

“ The invontioii of man, when bont ei¬ 
ther upon some favoiiiitc object, or willing 
to vindicate his ciiinos, is over busy in de¬ 
vising pretended forms of iirccsshy to 
sanction a deviation from moral rectitude. 
And thus it is that evil of every kind 
public and private, cruel wars, oppressive 
goveniment, unjust measures of state, dis¬ 
honesty, deceit, rapine, and even murder, 
find a ready excuse. Men prove how 
valid and substantial tlie real plea is, by 
giasping thus eagcily at its sliadow and 
mere resemblance, whenever the case will 
bear it. Artijictal difficulties arc mis¬ 
named necessitjf —and then, their * po¬ 
verty but not tiieir will consents’ to the 
most dreadful crimes. For Uie voire of all 
inankiiid docs undoubtedly bear testimony 
to this rule—that in proportion as the 
case approaches to absolute necessity, in 
the same degiee is the offence of the paity 
extennated, and Ids responsibility abated. 

** Now let us suppose that, not only on 
some great and rare occasions, but in all 
the eomenu of life, that plea could be 
with tmth alledged, which we allow to 
operate as an absolution even from the 
greatest crimes. Must not tlie know¬ 
ledge or tlie belief of such a system tend 
to loosen all moral restraint, to coufoiiiid 
all duties, to deaden moral feeling, and to 
silence the voice of conscienceP Not that 
we suppose these cffec.ts will ever aetnally 
be produced to any extensive degree, be¬ 
cause delusion will never prevail long 
over the fixed laws of our nature—but on 
tlie supposition that the doctrine of ne¬ 
cessity 18 true, tills conclusion niiist neeils 
follow in morals, as before it did in the 
case of active principles. The mure we 
learn the truth of things, that is, the 
wiser we grow, and the more steadily we 
improve and exercise our reasoning pow¬ 
ers, the more do we furnish ourselves with 
motives fur discarding moial responsibi¬ 
lity—and thus mao is formed by his Ma¬ 
ker, a preposterous compound, witli a 
conscience that informs him of Im duty, 
and with an understimding that tells him, 
in proportion as it is cultivated and im¬ 
proved, that his Gotiscience is a niiataken 
guide. And it is to speculations suAi as 
these that the world gives the name of 
pliilosophical necessity!” P. i!3. 

** The generality of Calvinists, when 
chared with the consequences of their 
opinions, like the Fatalists, answer that 


wc ouglit to address mankind as if their 
doom were imsettied—as if God were wil¬ 
ling that all should be saved—as if much 
depended on themselves whether they 
should obtain salvation or not. And when 
fill tlier pressed with the inconsistency of 
these opinions they reply, that such ex¬ 
hortations are tlie appointed means of 
perseverance. Be it so. llien they are 
means the efficacy of which is encreased 
by turning our eves away from tlie truth. 
For in proportfou to the conviction we 
tei.1 of the tiutb of the main doctrine, 
that is, the belter wc become acquaint¬ 
ed, according to them, with the right in¬ 
terpretation of .Scripture, and the more 
we meditate upon it, the weaker do these 
means become which arc tlie appointed in¬ 
struments of our salvation. This argument 
then is not a refutation, like many others, 
drawn from opinions opposite to theirs: it 
is involved in their own defence: it is ad¬ 
mitted by themselves in the very acknow- 
fedgment they make, that wc ought iu 
practice to accommodate ourselves to the 
ordinary belief of mankind upon these 
siilijccts, liowever erroneous ; or, in other 
woids, tliat advancement in the knowledge 
of truth may obstruct men’s salvation.”^ 
P. 23. 

It is not easy to point out more 
lucid or more conclusive reasoning 
than this—and we cannot quit it with¬ 
out regretting tliat in another part of 
his subject Dr. Copleston should 
have recourse to less satisfactory ar- 
gnincnis, from which many of his 
readers will necessarily dissent, and 
which will dinyuish the efi'ect of the 
whole enquiry. We allude to those 
parts of the volume in which the 
ditiiculties arising out of a belief of 
a superintending Providence as com¬ 
patible with the free will of man are 
considered. This question is entered 
upon ill the coiniiienceinciit of the 
first sermon, and it forms the chief 
subject (A" the second and the third. 

When Dr. Copleston informed us, 
in hb Preface, that God*s fore¬ 
knowledge and man’s free will are 
propositions separately demonstra¬ 
ble ; that they are not contradietory, 
and yet their cougruity is inconceiv¬ 
able, we took it for granted that 
these were the facts which he in*' 
tended to demonstrate; and expect- 
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ed that he would shew the inutility 
and the danger of attempting to 
penetrate farther into tlic mystery 
of which he treats. This attempt 
has been made by several distiii> 
giiishcd metaphysicians, and the ex¬ 
posure of their errors would be no 
unprotitable task. But this agree¬ 
able anticipation vanished when we 
learned that it was intended to lay 
considerable stress upon the various 
senses of the words, certaintijt pos- 
sibiliti/t and contingency ; and that 
Dr. Cu[)leston proposed to shew 
that much of the difhculty which he 
was about to unravel, turns merely 
upon the equivocation of a word, 
lie hopes .indeed at a future time to 
say something farther of the use of 
the terms employed in abstract rea¬ 
soning, ** but not without the appre¬ 
hension of incurring the displeasure 
of those who, if his speculations 
are well founded, will a}ipear to 
have lost their time in logomachy, 
Sind to have wasted their strength 
in endeavouring to grasp a phantom 
or in fighting the air.” So little bene¬ 
fit has been derived from the meta¬ 
physical lucubrations which set out 
with accusing preceding writers 
of logomachy, that we did not 
read this declaration without con¬ 
siderable misgivings, and we lament 
to say that they were justified by 
the result. 

The only real difficulty with 
which Dr. Coplcston’s subject is 
embarrassed, and the only real an¬ 
swer of which that difficulty admits, 
had been admirably stated at the 
beginning of the Prefsice, and are 
enlarged upon with equal felicity in 
the second sermon. There is no 
novelty or discovery in cither. The 
substance of them has been repeat¬ 
ed again and again; and cannot be 
put in fewer words than those which 
Burnet has employed in his expo¬ 
sition of the seventeenth Artidc. 

The uitinite perfection of the di¬ 
vine mind ought to silence all ob¬ 
jection.*’-—* The unconceivableness 
<*f any thing supposed to be in God* 


is not the slightest proof of its non¬ 
existence, or its impossibility. 

This answer has hecii repeatedly 
given to the Calvinist |Who denies 
free-will, and to the Suciiiiaii who 
rejects fore-knowledge; it is suf¬ 
ficient to satisfy every reasonable 
mind ; and the improvements upon 
if, ami the additions to it which have 
been suggested from time to time, 
have not added to its truth or its 
efficacy. The refinements intro¬ 
duced by Locke, by Tucker, and 
e^cn by Horsley, arc all liable to 
one and the same censure. Locke 
mystilies and perplexes the whole 
subject to an extent of which there 
are few instances to be found in his 
w’ritiiigs. Instead of discussing the 
real question, is the will free? he 
pretends tiiat the question is an ab- 
sunl one; and that as lung as men 
can do what they will, nothing mure 
need be enquired into or settled. 
Tucker improves upon this hint; 
and extracts from it a complete so¬ 
lution of the great problem. He 
merely supposes that God supplies 
man with motives, which man is so 
constituted that he cannot but free¬ 
ly obey, and then the difficulty is 
not in foreknowing how a free being 
will act, but in explaining how any 
one ever came to perplex himself 
self with so simple and obvious a 
circumstance!! These wonders, be 
it observed, are all accomplished by 
keeping clear of an eauivocal use of 
words. Bishop Horsley cannot be 
accused of erring to the same extent 
as Locke and Tucker, —- yet he 
speaks of the difficulty, as if he con. 
ccived that it might be got over, 
and explains God’s foreknowledge 
by his acquaintance with the causes 
of all events, and by the certain 
connection of events with their 
causes *. The animated assertion of 
man's freedom, by which these de¬ 
clarations are followed, proves that 
the learned writer could not posst- 


* S^monsi 'Vol. II. p. tiT, 118. 
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bly have intended to advocate the 
cause of necessity. Yet if events 
are certainly connected with their 
causes, and }hese cau&cs are ordain¬ 
ed by God, it is no easy matter to 
shew that the fstalist is in the 
wrong. The fact is, that the at¬ 
tempt to explain and reconcile what 
is inexplicable, will balHe the talents 
even of a Locke, and a Horsley. 
There are rocks on either side, and 
on one or other of them the vessel 
splits. If we insist upon our own 
occasional foresight, and contend 
that God may foresee with infinitely 
greater precision, the danger to be 
dreaded is, that since our foresight 
is never more than probable—the 
sceptic will infer that God’s fore¬ 
knowledge is likewise uncertain, 
and may possibly be deceived. If 
we contend with the ingenious 
Tucker, that there is no riddle to 
solve, because God acts upon us 
by motives which he knows that we 
shall obey, the Calvinist instantly 
steps ill, and says that this is ne¬ 
cessity. The \cry hypothesis of 
Tucker is assumed by Jonathan 
Edwards; and constitutes the basis 
of the only pliilusopliical treatise in 
our language to which the Cliristiao 
Predestiiiariaii now appeals. The 
ingenuity of Edwards is so great, 
that we are almost willing to over¬ 
look his sophistry; and i^ we arc 
to forget what we have learned 
from Samuel Clarke, and admit 
that the mind is compelled to act 
by motives, as certainly as the body 
is impelled to move by force, we 
neither know how to prove that the 
Calvinist is in error, nor can we 
doubt that the phenomenon of the 
ass between two bundles of hay, 
may yet be exhibited in the lecture 
room of an experimeutal metaphy¬ 
sician. 

If on the contrary we assert^hat 
every thinking person will ackuow> 
ledge, that while we perceive and 
confess the full strengtli of a mo¬ 
tive, wc may still refuse to obey 
it; may shut our eyes» as Clarke 


has well said, and walk at a ven¬ 
ture down a precipice; if the last 
judgment of the understanding is 
as distinct from the actual exertion 
of the self-motive power, as seeing 
the way is from walking in it, then 
it does not follow from God’s know¬ 
ledge of our mutites, that he must 
also know our actions ; the veil 
which lie ha& interposed between 
himself an<l his creatures, continues 
iinrent; and the most prudent part 
that wc can take is to confess the 
fact, and he silent. 

It must not he supposed that we 
accuse Dr. Coplestun of trans¬ 
gressing this rule. On the contrary, 
his second sermon admits and en¬ 
forces it; and he never fails through¬ 
put his enquiry to exhibit and to 
recommend that sacred caution with 
which wc ought ever to speak of 
the actions, and attributes of (iod. 
The larger part of his observations 
apply to that old and siihstantidl 
answer to the Cahinistic theory, of 
which wc have already said so 
much. Another considerable pro¬ 
portion is allottiMl to Archbishop 
Kings sermon, which may be consi¬ 
dered as the same thing in another 
dress, a branch of the great argu. 
ment which resolves every thing into 
the incomprehensible natuic of the 
Deity. We cannot think that tliis 
branch is of the same value as the 
parent stock. When it talks of 
God being revealed to us relatively, 
it talks ill a metaphysical strain, 
which it is very desirable to avoid; 
and it affords a pretext, although as 
Dr. Copleston has proved, an in- 
sulBcieut pretext, for saying that 
there is no certainty on any religi¬ 
ous subject. But in spite of these 
blemishes the Sermon is valuable, 
and the recommendation and re- 
publication of it cannot fail to do 
good. Of the third ground on 
which Dr. Copleston has engaged 
the believers in necessity, «and on 
which he is scaiously ^supported by 
Mr. Whately, we are compelled to 
think that he has failed. But these 
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ingenious and learned writers shall 
speak for themselves. 

«In the question concerning the eer^ 
tuinty of future events, which the Stoics 
list'd to infer from the necessity of the 
tratL or falaeluiod of the proposition 
which predicts them, in order to shew the 
fallacy of this argument it becomes iieces- 
i,ai'y to define exactly the sense in which 
tnUh is u>.ed when we speak of 9, true pro¬ 
position. And if it be found to mean, 
what all accurate wiiters define it to be, 
the agreement of a representation with 
the thing represented^ there mast bo some 
thing previously existing, before this idea 
of truth can be entertained at all. * Pt'o- 
pjsitto vera ouon rls est dieit.’ The 
niiginal must be aiitcredeut to tlie icpru- 
Acntation. An a.M'ition tlierefoie les- 
ppctiiig the future may be probable or 
improbable, it may be honest or deceit* 
ful, it may be priidnit or rash, it may 
have any relation we please to the mind 
cif the person who makes it or of him who 
heal4 It, blit it can have no relation at all 
*0 a thing which is nut. Any reasoning 
tlicrefore w’hivh assiinies it to beat tins 
M'lise, which really does not and winch in 
i'rfct cannot belong to it, is illnsoiy. It 
tiiriiH merely upon the equivocation of a 
word." Preface, p. xiv. 

“ You may if yon please contend, that 
hi'cause God made every thing, therefore 
'til things that happen are done by him. 
'I'his IS taking another ground for the doc> 
trine of necessity, which will be consider* 
ed piescntly. All I maintain now is, that 
the D'llion of God’s forehiumledge ought 
not to iiitcrfeie in the slightest degree 
with our belief in the egutiugetjry of 
events, and the freedom of human actions. 
The confusion has, I conceive, arisen 
cliietly fiom tlic ambiguity of the word 
eertaintiff used as it is even l>y learned 
wiiters, both in its relation to the mind 
which thinks, and to the object about 
which it is thinking P. vi. 

“ One example has already been pro¬ 
duced in tlie word cerlaintp, which pro¬ 
perly relates to the mind which. tliinks, 
•uid is improperly transferred to the object 
about which it is tliinking. However 
convenient this transference of the term 
may be in common life, it leads to the most 
crroueoiis cnnclosions in abstract reason¬ 
ing: and the fiirtlier adoption of a term 
as opposed to it, for the purpose of de¬ 
noting andtber class of events, viz. con* 

I 

* 8ee Tucker, vol. iv. ebap. S6, on 
Free Will." 

Abmembramcea, No. 34 . 


tingent, has contributed to fix the error. 
Tlie same may be mid of the term proha- 
bU, which is frequently used as if it de¬ 
noted some quality in the events them¬ 
selves, whereas it is merely relative, like 
certain and eontingentf to the human 
mind, and is expressive of the manner in 
which we stand affected by such and snch 
objects. 

** Another important example of the 
same kind is in the use of the words possi¬ 
ble, and impossible. These are equally am- 
bigiioiM with tlie others, as being applied 
sometimes to events themselves, and 
sometimes used with reference to our 
conceptions of them—but of these it is 
observable that their primary and proper 
application is to events, their secondary 
and improper to the linman mind. Thus 
we say that a thing is possible to a roan 
who has the power of doing it—and that is 
properly impossible whicli no power we 
(ire acquainted witli can cflect. But the 
words are also continually used to express 
our sense of the cliancc there is that a thing 
will be done. When we mean to express our 
firm conviction that a thing will not hap¬ 
pen, uitliongh there arc powers in nature 
competent to produce it, we call it im¬ 
possible, in direct opposition to those 
things which we are convinced will hap¬ 
pen, and which we call certain. And 
thus there are many things which in one 
sense are possible, that is, within the com¬ 
pass of liiiman agency, which again ac¬ 
cording to our conviction are absolutely 
impossible. In this latter sense the terms 
posniblc and impossible are used to de¬ 
note tlic two exticnics of the scale of pro¬ 
bability-possible being the faintest degree 
of probability, and that whicli exceeds 
the 111 most bounds of credibility being 
babitnally pronounced impossible. Tlus 
distinction is sometimes expressed by the 
words physical and nurral impossibility, 
a distinction to which I wonld not object, 
provided it be understood not as marking 
two hinds of iinpossibility, but merely 
two senses in which the woid b em¬ 
ployed. 

“ There is however a tliird sense in 
which we are apt to use the word, and 
which has led to much confusion inspecula- 
tioiis of this nature, that is, when we use it 
for incoiuisteut or contradictoi'y : and it 
was before observed, that in speaking of 
the Alimghty it would be more safo as well 
as more decent to employ this langnage 
than die word impossible, llie whole 
difficnlty is then declared to lie, where it 
really does lie, not in the things, but ia 
the notions we form, or in ttie words by 
which we* express them; and any state- 
41 
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meat or description of which one part is 
shewn to he destructive of another is iin> 
mediately admitted by every rational mind 
to have no meaning. In this manner I 
endeavoured to prove that most of those 
speculative difficnlties which perplex men's 
minds, about divine prescience, provi> 
dence, fiee>wiil, and ttie origin of evil, 
turn out to lie disputes concerning the 
signification of words; one party choos¬ 
ing to employ the woid about which 
the dispute turns in a sense exclusive 
of some idea which the other regards as 
compatible with it, and which the first 
party allows to be in itself a probable and 
reasonable supposition, hard to be denied 
or disbelieved, and which nothing but the 
shackles he has imposed upon himself by 
this arbitrary definition of a term prevents 
bim from admitting.’^ P. 80 . 

These are the principal passages 
in which Dr. Copleston brings fur-« 
ward his new explanation of the dif¬ 
ficulties he is considering, and Mr. 
Whaiely follows it up. 

“ In its ordinary sense, the word * con¬ 
tingent* denotes no quality in eveutSy but 
only the relation in which they stand to 
om knoivledge; thus, the same tliiug may 
be contingent to one person, and at tiie 
same time not contingent (or certain as it 
is called) to another: for instance, whe¬ 
ther such an one was killed or not in the 
last battle that was fought in India, may 
be a contingency to his friends in Eng¬ 
land, but is a certainty to those on the 
spot. The adiuirnble reasoning therefore 
of Dr. King docs not apply in tliis canc : 
not became contingency implies, with us, 
ignorance of the event, (for tliat alone 
would not be a sufficient ground of ex¬ 
ception,) blit because it implies nothing 
else: that is the whole meaning of tlic 
word: so that it is a contradiction in 
terms to speak of the same thing as/moion, 
and as contingent, at the same time, to 
the same being; though that may be con¬ 
tingent to us, which is known to God." 
P. 14 . 

** First, the original meaning of the 
word necessity appears to have been, ' an 
intimate connection,’ or * conjunctionas 
is indicated both by its etymology, as if 
from ‘ necto,’ and by the use of * 4 iecessi- 
tado,' and * necessarius,' to denote close 
intimacy. Hence, food is called * neces- 
ury’ to life, beemise of the connection be¬ 
tween the two ; life never continues with- 
mU, that is, separately, from food. And 
on the same principle we speak of the 
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* necessity* of a cause to its tffM*. 
Death, again, is a matter of < necessity* 
to man, because no man continnes exempt 
from it. The trutli of a conclusion fol-. 
lows ‘ necessarily* from the premises, be- 
caose their truth does not exist separately 
tram that of the conciosion t; they are 
never found to be true without its being 
true also. 

** It being a constant connexion that is 
expressed by ' necessary,’ the word is 
commonly used, in general aseertims, as 
nearly equivalent to * universal ;* and ‘ not- 
neerssary,’ to occasional : for instance, a 
rupture of the spinal marrow ‘ necessarily* 
occasions death; (that is, in all cases;) 
the inhabitants of hot countries arc not 
necessarily negroes, (that is, not uiitver- 
sally.) Ill this way, * necessary,’ and 

* not-necessary,* may, with propriety, be 
applied to any class of things, in any ge¬ 
neral proposition : but neither of tliem 
can be thus applied to individual events; 
the assertions respecting wliicli, being 
what logicians call singular propositions, 
cannot be more or less general, nor, con¬ 
sequently, can need or admit ot any such 
limitation, as is expressed by ‘ not-ne- 
cessary.' It would he peifcctly unmin¬ 
ing to say of any * singular' pioposition, 
(for instance, the banishment of Buona¬ 
parte,) that it is true without any excep¬ 
tion, or that it admits of exception. The 
words * necessary’ and * not-necessary,* 
therefore, when applied to individMl 
cases, must (if not wholly unmeaning) be 
employed with some different view : thus 
we say, * the confinement of Buonaparte 
is “ necessary,” * namely ‘ to llie peace 

of Europe.’ ... 

“ Secondly, onr attention being most 
called to tlie connexion of such things as 
we may in vain wish or endeavour to sepa¬ 
rate, the word * necessary* hence comes 
to be limited, and especially applied to 

• « Tliat we are onable to perceive 
any efficacy in what are called * physical 
causes,* to produce their respective ef¬ 
fects, and that all we do perceive (and 
consequently al[ we really indicate,^ in 
these cases, by the word causation) is u 
constant cowjuncfion — a connection in 
point of lime and place, U the doctrine 
not of Hume alone, (who has dednci^ il¬ 
logical and roischievons conclusions from 
it,) but also of Barrow, and Butler, as well 
as D. Stewart.” * 

t " In this case * nepessity' is opposed 
to a eontrviXetion and alMurdity; in the 
former instances, to a violatim tf the 
order of natm-e. 
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of wmp*lnm; to events which take 
place either against one’s will, or, at least, 
independent of it; to things, in short, 
which we have no power to prevent if wc 
would, or to prevent, without submitting 
to a worse alternative *, Hence we 
speak more especially of the necessity of 
death, because all animals avoid it as long 
as they arc able; and of the necessity of 
throwing over goods in a storm, berause 
it is wliat we are averse to in itself, and 
tliongii we might refuse to dft it, we rould 
not, without incurring siiipwreck. In this 
sense it is tiiat necessity is pleaded, and al¬ 
lowed, as an excuse fur doing what would 
otherwise lie blameable. But in the primi¬ 
tive and wider sense of the word, it may be 
applied to cases where there is no cum- 
pulsion, nor opposition to the will: for the 
close coiiiiexton, above spoken of, exists 
between the will of any agent and tliat 
which is conformable to Ins will: thus 
foreign luxuries are ‘ necessary’ fur grati- 
JieattOH to liini wlio deligliti in tliviii: and 
the word is often thus employed; only 
that, in this case, il is proper, in order to 
avoid mistake, to state for what tiiey arc 
necessary: they are not called simply 
* necessary,’ (which would imply tliat tlicy 
were so in the secondary and more 
limited sense, wliich has been last men¬ 
tioned, that is, indepenilently of oiii will 
and choice,) but ‘ necessary for so and 
so.”' P. 8 .i. 

“ Thirdly, Tiierc Is also aiiotlier use of 
tlie word ‘ necessary’ and of tliose con- 
nceted with it: for, as it has lieen above 
rcinaiked that oiir atlrulnm is especially 
called to those connections which we may 
vainly endeavour to drstroif, so oiir al- 
teution IS likewise partieiilaily called to 
those connections which ^vc inukfitinul, 
or at least arc aware oft. And since of 


« 'Tiierc are several niodihcations of 
meaning compichended iinilcr this first 
heatl, of which 1 am now speaking; but 
there is no need to enter into any full dis¬ 
cussion of tlicsc beyond what coiieems the 
main object proposed.” 

• “ Hence uvayamot, which is 'literally 
* necessary,’ is often so* used as to bo 
nearly equivalent to ‘ unpleasant,’ or ‘ dis¬ 
advantageous.’ ” 

f ** As ‘ necessary’ in the sense just 
above noticed, is opposed to * voluntary, 
so in the sense 1 am now speaking of it is 
opposed to,* accidental’ or * contingent j’ 
(words which, as has been formerly re¬ 
marked, do not Sienote any quality in 
events tiiemselvcs, but only tlie relation in 
which tlieysund to mar knowledge;) nei- 


two things connected together, if the one 
which is the hypothesis or antecedent be 
given, the consequent is also given, it 
follows that we know, or are certain of^ 
tile consequent, when we kqow the hypo¬ 
thesis ; ami hence arises tlie confusion of 
certainty with * necessity the former of 
which belongs properly to our own minds, 
and is thence, in a tranoierred sense, ap¬ 
plied to Uie objects themselves. When 
we know, first, tiie connexion between 
two things, (which is properly necessity,) 
and, secondly, the existence of one of 
them, we thence come to know * cer¬ 
tainly,’ that is, without any room for 
donbt, the existence of the other; whicii 
we sometimes therefore call * certair,’ 
sometimes * necessary :’ for instance, we 
say, siicli a distiict is * necessarily,’ or is 
* certainly,’ overflowed ; because we arc 
certain, ftrst, that such a river has risen so 
many feet, and, secondly, tliat that rise is 
connected witii the ovorHowing of tlic du- 
tiict in (|iiestioii." F. 87 . 

Willi the assialancc of these sim¬ 
ple distinctions, Mr. Whately ex¬ 
pects to expose and silence the uii- 
lortunatc logomachist, and ** to ex¬ 
plain the confused notion of many 
of the advocates for the system of 
necessity; and of many of its oppo¬ 
nents also.'* Would it not be as 
well if he were to look at home, be¬ 
fore he again ventures to accuse 
such men as Samuel Clarke, and 
Archbishop King, i Uishop Law, and 


tiler of tlicse two Ecn>-rs is, properly speak- 
ing, opposed to the piimaiy sense of * ne¬ 
cessary,’ lint rather they aic limitations 
of It." 

* Mr. Whately finds great fault with 
one of Law’s fiotes on the Origin of 
Evil, chap. 5. sect. 1 . subs. .H. note s. 
The note does not deserve the censure 
winch is passi’d upon it; and moreover 
it is the rompnsitioii not of Law but of 
King. (See Preface to 4 fA Edition, 
p, xiv.) Tiiis is a cotifoigeHC//, for al- 
tlioiigli It lias certainly come to pass, Mr. 
Whately does not know it! 

from tins note Mr. W hatcly may also learp, 
that the discovery wliieli lie attributes to Mr. 
Dngald.Stewart, viz. of that of the neces¬ 
sity of ttiatbematiral truths consisting mere¬ 
ly in conformity to the terms of the hy¬ 
pothesis, was well known to Arciibisliop 
King. '* One kind of necessity is, when 
a proposition affirming a tiling to be, in¬ 
cludes such a necessity tliat it slioiiidbe, 
4 I 2 
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Dr. Paley, of mistaking words for poses it; for tlie thing was certain 
things t We shall endeavour to before, though he did not know it.” 
prove the affirmative of this ques- These may be considered as good 
tion. authorities for Uie word ; yet sliall 

The great stress of Dr. Cople- it be given op and altered, if that 
ston’s and Mr. Whdtely’s argument will suffice. We doubt, however, 
rests upon the impropriety of say- whether the Calvinist will be con¬ 
ing, that a future event is certain, vtnced by the change. Fie con- 
As we are very unwilling to dispute tends, that what God certainly 
about words, we can have no ob- foreknows, cannot fail to come to 


jection to give it up, provided they 
will furnish us with a better. For 
if their object is not merely to im¬ 
prove our phraseology, but to take 
away an idea which tliat phraseo¬ 
logy has been accustomed to de¬ 
note, we beg leave to demur to 
the proposal. When the primitive 
Christians said, that the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a future event, was 
certain ; or when modern Christians 
say, that the end of the world (a 
future event) will certainly come, 
the meaning of the speakers was 
and is, that they contemplate these 
events as fixed* And if Dr. Cople- 
ston wishes to substitute the term 
for certoffi, we think he ought to 
be indulged in his fancy. It is true 
Bp. Horsley did venture to speak of 
the certainty of things to come ; and 
Tucker, a great authority with our 
authors, in the famous 26tli chap¬ 
ter, which they refer lo continually, 
answers the fatalists, p. ]!)8, by 
saying, that God's knowledge does 
not make an event certain, but iiuds 
it so; and “ bis discovery did not 
make the certainty, but presup- 

ss to make it a contradiction to say it 
might not be; tlic causes that produce it 
being necessary.” Ttie same despised 
note says, ‘‘ I know very well men do 
many things willingly m beasts eat tlwir 
food i and that some call tliis liberty and 
contingency, but they might as well call 
it an elephant or a horse,” &c. Ac. The 
passage is a complete answer, not only 
to Leibnita and Hobbs, against yMm it 
was directed, but to Jonathan Edwards, 
who luaiotaius that we arc free, because 
we are governed by motive; and to 
Tucker, who, for the same reason, thinks 
that there is no difficnity in recoocifing 
cstekniawledie and freewiU. 


pass; and he says, that whether 
you speak of such a future evout 
as certain, or as fixed, or as pic- 
determined, or settled, or inevita¬ 
ble, the result is just the same, 
lie uses these words as relative not 
to God but to the event; and the 
only argument which we can con¬ 
ceive for refusing him the liberty of 
so doing, is that which was alluded 
to by the Doctor in his preface, viz. 
that there can be no relation to a 
thing that is not; and that there¬ 
fore a future (i.c. a non-existent) 
event, can neither be fixed, or set¬ 
tled, or inevitable. This is a mere 
sophism. All the world knows, 
that we talk and think and reason 
of things that are not; and the ima¬ 
ginary being, or eircumstaiico, or 
event, has its imaginary modes, re¬ 
lations, and qualities. The entire 
science of mathematics is founded 
upon reabuniiigs which relate to 
things that are not: viz. to the ima¬ 
ginary point, that has neither parts 
nor magnitude; to the line, that 
has neither breadth nor depth; to 
the surface which is thinner than 
any that can be conceived. And 
unless Dr. Copleston declares, that 
all these reasonings are absurd, 
bow can he deny us the privilege 
of saying, that an event which has 
been predicted by God shall as¬ 
suredly and certainly be done. 

But the prediction, or the fore¬ 
knowledge, docs not make the cer¬ 
tainty. This is true ; because the 
foreknowledge is ascribed to a 
mind and a nature which we are 
utterly at a loss to conce'ive; and, 
therefore, we are itot at liberty to 
assert, that any thing is impossible 
to it. Man, strictly speaking, never 
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does foreknow ; he can only infer, 
expect, and guess ; none ot which 
have the sUglitest appearance of 
being inconsistent with the contin¬ 
gency of future events. If a man 
could be absolutely certain, that 
contingency would cease ; but it is 
not the same when we transfer the 
reasoning to God, because his 
thoughts are not-as our thoughts; 
and when he declares that we arc 
free, and that still He foreknows, 
the inference is, that it comes to 
pass ill some manner far beyond 
our ability to comprehend. Dr. 
CoplestoH attributes the diflTicuity 
(p. 7,) to tlie ainbigiiily of words ; 
we attribute it to the weakness of 
the faculties whieJi we possess ; and 
we arc quite at a loss to understand 
how the diftercnce arose. VVe An 
hardly think tliat Dr. Copleston 
would suffer himself to be led away 
by the desire of saying souielhing 
new upon a iiacknieil subject; and 
yet this is ail that he has eftVeted 
or cau effect by his distinctions. 
Common men will never be satis¬ 
fied with such unpalatable food. 
They cannot talk of relations, and 
qualities; thej know nut whether 
they use a word in its primary or 
secondary .sense; they do not cuie. 
one farthing about its etymology, 
or il-i derivatives, lint they know 
what they mean hy il, ipwte as well 
as philosophers ; and he who as. 
stircH I hem to tlie contrary will be 
laughed at for his pains. We think 
that we cannot have mistaken the 
Provost’s meaning ; yet unless we 
have, he is guilty of this extrava¬ 
gance, and imagines that it oiiable.s 
him to clear up all dilKciilty and 
doubt. He docs not oven appear 
to be consistent *with himself, since 
he adopts those arguments which 
say, that the subject can only be 
explained by referring it to (ifod's 
unknown and infinite nature, and 
then tells us, that ** these specula¬ 
tive *difiiculties about prescience, 
providence, free-will, and tlie origin 
of evil, turn out to be disputes 
about the significations of words.*' 


If he had confided in this discovery, 
all the rest might have been spared. 
If he can complete and demonstrate 
it, he will convict all his predeccs- 
suis of logomachy. ’For our own 
parts we shall submit, and kiss the 
rod. We shall think it no disho¬ 
nour to be chastised by the hand 
of a Copleston; and as our punish, 
nient will be shared annmg all the 
writers on the Calvinistic contro¬ 
versy, whose works have seen the 
light, vve shall console ourselves 
by reflecting upon the number and 
respectability of our fellow.suf- 
ferers. In the mean time we ven¬ 
ture very humbly to observe, that 
while in controversy there are lo- 
goinacbisis, who will grieve over the 
termination of their disputes in 
philology, also there are critics, 
who delight ill a distinction without 
a differenee, and are never better 
pleased than when they cheat them¬ 
selves an<l their readers by putting 
a new signification upon an old 
word. 

We should he sorry to see the 
name of Mr. Whately inscribed 
upon such a list; but there can be 
no doubt that he is a candidate for 
the situation, and bids fair for suc¬ 
cess. The extracts already sub¬ 
mitted to the attention of our rea¬ 
ders, arc admirable specimens of 
neology. First, contingency nieaiis 
igiiorancp of the event, and nothing 
luore. Secondly, the word necessity 
has three significations, univtrsal, 
compulsory, aiidcrrfatn. Thirdly,cuu- 
satiou means a constant conjunction,. 
a connection as it appears from a 
passage which we have not quoted tn 
point of time and place. Fourthly, 
impossible denotes, 1st. " restraint, 
or absence of power and 2dly. 
** the absence of all room for doubt, 
or as wc often express it of all 
chance and contingency." The last 
v^ords prove, that Mr. Whately is 
aware of the ordinary meaning of 
the word contingency—tee ^ten 
employ it as synonymous with a 
chance. Johnson accordingly des- 
fines it, ** the quality of being for- 
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taitous, accidental possibility and 
the passages which he cites, prove 
the accuracy of his explanation. 
What authority then has Mr. Whate- 
ly for his moA unqualified assertion, 
that ** contingency implies igno¬ 
rance of the event, and nothing 
else.’* Was it ever used in that 
sense by a classical English writer ! 
If not, how does be suppose that 
the meaning of words is to be as¬ 
certained ? In expounding neces¬ 
sity he lays great stress upon its 
derivation. But this shield will not 
protect him in the instance now be. 
fore us. The various senses through 
which the word has passed are, 
touching, arriving at, happening, 
and being accidental. There is no 
link deficient, and there is no hole 
or corner at which ** ignorance of 
the event" could have crept in. 
Mr. Whately says, that a death that 
has taken place in India is a con. 
tingency with us until the news 
reaches England. Our answer is, 
that this use of the word is un¬ 
known and unauthorised, and that 
to employ it as he recommends 
would be to speak bad English. 
Our common gamblers and sharpers 
might give him a useful lesson 
upon the real meaning of the 
word. They would not presume 
to argue with him on a question of 
criticism or metaphysics; but they 
would say, that they had learned 
their native tongue, and were ac¬ 
customed to think with sufficient 
closeness where their interest was 
at slake. Their idea of contin¬ 
gency, they would add, was that of 
something which might or might not 
happen; and that as soon as an 
event had taken place, they con¬ 
sidered it as determined and unal. 
terable. They would illustrate their 
meaning by saying, that a bet upon 
horse-race was not considered 
binding if it was made after tfie 
race was run, because the bet was 
upon the hazard,, and as soon as 
that was over the contingency 
/ceased. Mr. Whately might reply, 
that they were under a mistake, 

2 


that they only intended to say, tliat 
the event was unknown. But they 
would not readily allow that their 
intention could be more accurately 
known to him than to themselves ; 
and we conceive that their reluc¬ 
tance would be generally applauded. 

We come next to neeeseitp ; and 
the derivation to which, in the in¬ 
stance of contingency, be did not 
advert, is here his principal ally. 
The original sense of it, he pro¬ 
nounces to be an intimate connec¬ 
tion, because it is derived from 
necto, and because necmarius means 
an intimate friend. This would be 
sufficiently plausible if philosophy 
had first been taught at Rome; but 
the Latins borrowed every idea from 
Greece, where arteynr) signified iic. 
Ccssity, and at»y*a.ws an intimate 
acquaintance, but where the ety¬ 
mology had nothing to do with con¬ 
nection. Aristotle derives Mayicaio* 
from dcxHoiTor, others from avetaaa and 
aym. At all events, therefore, the 
(Trecks did not get their idea of 
necessity from connection and con. 
junction; and their idea, however 
got, was transferred in the most 
servile manneriiito tlie Latin tongue, 
and the word which was chosen to 
denote it may be derived from nex, 
with much greater probability, than 
from necto. Consequently Mr. 
Whutely's argument is unsound at 
the bottom. The proper sense of 
neceseary, and all its synoiiiins, is 
not universal, but fixed, or unal¬ 
terable. 

-‘ Necessity and cliance 

Approach not me, and wliat I will is fate.’ 

When the word is used to signify 
what is advantageous for us, or what 
is highly probable, it is used im¬ 
properly, or at best figuratively; 
and it would be every whit as useful, 
and every whit as true, to say, that 
when Milton talked of chance, he 
meant variety; and that wheh he 
talked of fate he mealht wordt, 
as to say that we have no other pro¬ 
per meuiing when we use the term 
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neeemty, tlian that which arises from 
the contemplation of connected 
events. 

The use which is to be made of 
these unnecessary retinements will 
appear from the following passage. 

<* Being tliitt accustomed to apply to 
those things especially the word ‘ neces¬ 
sary,’ which we knoio to be connected with 
and dependent on such others as we 
know to exist, we tims come to iancy a 
sort of coincidence between ‘ necessity’ 
and * knowledgefor instance, we say tliat 
a loaded die must necessarily turn up one 
particular side-, but that an unloaded one 
docs not iicccssaiily fall on one side rather 
Hum another: the one die therefore has 
turned up, suppose, a six, necessarily; 
the other, ,iteeideataUy. 

“ [a reality, however, the only differ¬ 
ence (as far as concerns the present ques¬ 
tion is relative to our kwnoledge : the fill 
Ilf the latter die being connected with, 
and dependent on, the variuns impulses it 
rrcfived in the box, &c. as much as that 
of the otlier, witli the gravitation of the 
weight it was loaded with; only the ope¬ 
ration of the one influence was, or might 
be, known to ns; the other could not. Let 
it be borne in mind therefore, that when 
we say flic cast of this die w^ not neces¬ 
sary, we only mean in fact (if we attach 
any precise meaning to our words) that wc 
do not know why it was necessary; that 
is, do not fully know flic operation of the 
causes which produced it; for scarce any 
one would say it happened without any 
cause at all; and should he explain tiU 
meaning in saying this to be, yiat if the 
box had been sliaken itt some other way, 
tlic cast might have been different; flic 
answer is, that, on that principle, the 
other is not to be called necessary neither; 
since if the other die had not been loaded, 
or had been loaded differently, the cast of 
tliat also would have been different. In 
neither case could the result have been 
other than it was, supfosing alt the cir- 
eumstanees cmmected with it to remain the 
same. When indee^ wc speak of events 
in which man’s agency is concerned, as 
not necessary, and say tliat they mighi 
have happened otherwise, we sometimes 
mean that the agent acted not from com- 
pulsioH, hut willin^y, and had it in his 
power to act otherwise; sometimes, again, 
that wn do not know, or did not know be- 
forehand, wlift the compulsion was, or 
under what inducements he acted. 

*• The word * necessary” then is used, 
first, sometimes to denote the uoiveisa- 


lity or constancy of the conneetion between 
any two things, and consequently, in any 
getural assertion, to imply merely that 
what we say is true without any exeep* 
tion or qualification: secondly, sometimes 
to denote eompulsion, or independence of 
oiir wiU: thirdly, sometimes to denote 
our hnowkdge respecting the matter in 
question, and onr having no room for 
flmbt about it. P. 88. 

This argument is intended ** as 
a clue to explain the confused no¬ 
tions of many of the advocates for 
the system of* necessity, and many of 
its opponents.’* Admitting it to be 
true as far it goes, it proves nothing 
to the purpose, unless wc suppose 
that ineu are influenced by motives 
as certainly and inevitably, as a die 
by its load. An absurdity which 
Clarke has siifliciently exposed, and 
which we certainly flattered our¬ 
selves tliat he had exploded. But 
the aivuinent is sophistical, even 
as far as it relates to the dicer and 
liis die. For if he has been informed 
that a sharper has loaded the die, 
he will say and may be sure that 
aotne one side will inevitably turn 
up. He may have no knowledge, 
which side it will be; but he is sure 
that it will and must be a particular 
side, and can be no other. And, 
therefore, he says, it is necessary; 
and it is necessary, not from hU 
knowledge, for then it would not 
have been necessary if he had not 
known it, but from the existence of 
ail adequate cause which will in¬ 
fallibly produce it. On the otiier 
hand, if we are sure that the die is 
unloaded, we aflirm that any side 
may turn up. Not that we suppose 
that the event will not be the neces¬ 
sary result of the laws of matter 
and motion, or that it will not de¬ 
pend upon the situation of the die 
and the box, or our hand and the 
table, &c. But these circumstances 
ar^l unflxed; not merely unknown 
but accidental; we may change the 
position the mojpent before we 
throw, and a change in the result 
must ensue. It is the .[fixedness, 
therefore, of the circumstances which 
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makes the fall of the loaded die ne> 
cesaary; and the mutability of tlie 
circumstances which makes the fall 
of the unloaded die fortuitous; and 
the knowledge or ignorance of the 
player has nothing at alHo do with 
it. If a dicer, like a juggler, could 
throw an ace at his pleasure (and 
some tricks of this kind have been de¬ 
tected) the turn up of the ace would 
be necessaiy, and the dicer would be 
horse-whipped for a cheat; though 
the company did not know bis trick, 
aud therefore, according to Mr. 
Whately, they ought to consider the 
event as contingent. This is a ma- 
nifest reduclio ad absurdum. 

But this error is out done by the 
definitions of cause and effect. 

We cannot perceive any efficacy 
in what are called * physical causes' 
to produce their respective effects.** 
If this means that we do not know 
how impulse produces motion, or 
gravity occasions bodies to fall, or 
our will enables us to extend an arm 
or a leg, it is quite true. But the 
inference, ** that all we do perceive 
(and consequently all we really in¬ 
dicate in these cases by the word 
* caiisatioii’J is a constant conjunc¬ 
tion," is a very false and a very 
dangerous conclusion. As to its 
being found in Barrow and Butler, 
until the passages arc pointed out 
to us, we shall beg leave to doubt 
the fact. Hume has certainly de¬ 
duced mischievous consequences 
from it; but that they are illogical 
has never yet been proved. The 
real error is in the assumption—his 
subsequent reasoning is unanswer¬ 
able. He is not entitled however 
to sole honour of the sophism ; 
for Mr. Coleridge has detected the 
same subtlety in one of the old 
schoolmen, and Jonathan Edwards, 
as acute and as sophistical as 
Hume, has said that *' he sometimes 
uses the word eause, in his enqiifry, 
to signify any antecedent with which 
a consequent ev«.nt is so connected, 
that it truly belongs to the reason 
why the proposition which affirms 
that event is true, whether it has 


anv positive influence or not *.** It 
will be seen tliat this is a mitigated 
Humism ; but Edwards did not re¬ 
quire to call forth the full powers of 
the medicine, his object merely be¬ 
ing to establish Christian fatalism. 
Hume aimed at atheism and a true 
atheistic necessity, and therefore he 
administered the dose in its most 
concentrated shape. 

It is not wonderful that Edwards 
and Hume should go astray—they 
were bent upon establishing doc¬ 
trines against which common sense 
rcvolts—and they did not act incon¬ 
sistently in assuming absurdities, 
and sophisms. But we confess we 
are astonished, and not less asto¬ 
nished than giicved, at finding that 
a^lcanied,abie, and orthodox clergy¬ 
man and college tutor should be se¬ 
duced into similar errors. The sen¬ 
tence alluded to, short as it is, con. 
tains more weak points than one. 

All that we perceive is the con¬ 
stant connection,*’ this though not 
strictly f true may pass. But Mr. 

* Edwards on Free Will, Part II. Sect. 

Many of oar readers may not be 
aware of the extent to which good Jona¬ 
than carried his triumph. His conclusion 
rontains the following challenge. ** And 
really all tbe.Arminiaiis on eaith might be 
challenged vnlhout arrop^attce ur vanity^ to 
make these principles of tliciis w herein they 
mainly differ front their tiithers, whom 
they so much despise, consisteot with 
common sense; yea, and perhaps to pro¬ 
duce any doctrine ever embraced by the 
blindest bigot of tlie Church of Rome, or 
the most ignorant Mussulman, or extiav.-i- 
gant entliiisiast, tliat might be reduced to 
mure demonstrable inconsistencies, and 
repugnances to common sense and to 
themselves.” The able man who arrives 
at this notable conclusion sets out with 
■■yrng* the desire is the same as the 
will; and proceeds to confonnd an antew 
cedent with a cause. The differcaiee be¬ 
tween the former h no less than that be¬ 
tween having a good appetite, and ordering 
a handsome dinner. Of the latter we speak 
below. I 

t If it were strictly tme the conseqnenee 
would be tliat all events thus connected, 
mast be causes an 4 effects. For instance, 
the ringing of a college bell, wonM be tb* 
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Whately adds, *' consequcutly all 
that we really indieate by the word 
causation, is dsc." Can a word then 
indicate nothing but the perceptions 
of sense ? Arc there no inferences 
made by the mind, no suppositions, 
no conceptions, which a word can 
signify and express? Our notion 
of causation arises briefly thus— 
the sense perceives connection: the 
understanding infers production; 
and the wora causation indicates 
both. This is just as clear, as that 
no one except Mr. Whately would 
say that he was contingent, when 
he meant that be was ignorant;— 
and it is no use to argue farther 
about the meaning of a word which 
every body uses, and every body 
understands, and which nobody will 
believe to have changed its sigaifl- 
cation out of compliment to £d> 
wards, to Hume, or even to Slew- 
art. 

Nor can it be said that Mr. 
Whatcly’s definitions lead to no 
practical bad consequeiices~if they 
were merely ingenious whims they 
would not have required the con¬ 
sideration that has now been be¬ 
stowed upon them. Unhappily they 
produce a visible and mischievous 
ett'ect upon his other opinions. 

‘‘ A man wilt often say indceil that 
iic * caiotot help doing so .and so, ^hoiigh 
he knows it is wrongbut tins is a 
figurative expression; and it is of great 
importance in practice, steadily to bear in 
mind that it is so; for no man is blamed 
or punislied (nor could be, to any pur¬ 
pose) fordoing what he, literally, cannot 
help; whereas, when he fiillows his incli¬ 
nation in doing what he knows to be 
wrong, the common sense of all mankind 
has decided, and proved by experience, 
that it is just, or at IcSst expedient, to 
pnnisii him. That * necessity’ can alone 
be pleaded as a justification, in which a 
man acts against his will.” P. 96. 

Why is the justice of ptmishiug a 
inalefac^r qualified in this passage 
by the plunse * or at least expedient ^ 


eanse why the fellows go to dinner or to 
prayers, for these events are constantly 
conaected both in time and place. 
Remembrancer, No. 31. 


Because upon bis own principles 
Mr. Whately cannot prove that it 
is just, li the malefactor could 
have acted otherwise, it* he could 
have resisted his inclinations, his 
punishment is just. If not, if as 
Tucker and his followers, and as 
Edwards also and the Calvinists 
maintain, motives must always pro¬ 
duce their elFect, as certainly as 
the heavier weight pulls down the 
scale, punishment can only be jus¬ 
tified upon the tyrant’s plea; its 
expedience must be resorted to, for 
justice is out of the question. Ne¬ 
cessity, as resulting from human 
co.uction, implies acting against our 
will: but where super-human agents 
are under consideration,!! is requisite 
' to settle whether the will itself be 
free. For if it be not, we are as much 
enchained by the slavery resulting 
from an inevitable compliance with 
motives, as by the dungeons and ma¬ 
nacles of the Inquisition. How little 
is really known of Fatalism or Cal¬ 
vinism, by one who imagines that 
they can be silenced by such argu¬ 
ments as these t 

“ Wlicn however I suy tliat the doctrine 
is bariiiless, 1 mean only to tlio!>e who can 
keep their minds ste^fasliy fixed on this 
its true interpretation; for it is very liable 
to be misapprelteiidcd ■, and the eiTora Uins 
produced arc most misefaievons. The ge¬ 
nerality ef men, if told that any tiling 
takes place necessarily, and could not have 
been otherwise, will be apt to consider 
this necessity as independent of the very 
circumstances which gave rise to it; and 
to lose sight of the equal necessity of these. 
Thus it is Uiat Mahomet seems to liavc 
tauglit predestination to his followers; and 
ill this sense, it appears, on some occa¬ 
sions they practically adhere to it; as, for 
instance, hi neglecting te take precautions 
against the plague. Thus also tiie vulgar 
among ns will be apt to say, * If God 
forest w I shall be saved, I shall be, live 
how 1 may; if, that I sliall not be saved, 
notIuDp I can do will avail.’ They will 
often be unable to perceive that tliere is 
just the same connection between tbe 
conditions and the end, Bbtween our own 
efforts Mid onr salvation, a there would 
have been, had no being existed who conld 
foresee eitiier. It is better therefore to 
tell biem that thw salvation is cpulttir 

4K 
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gent; which ia no deceit; for in &ct it tt 
80, in the only sense in which any thing 
can be contingent; that is, wo arc igno> 
rant respcctiiig our final doom, except so 
far that we know it rests with each man 
to accept the offers made, or to reject 
them, and that each will fare accord¬ 
ingly.” P. 100. 

Better to tell the vulgar that their 
salvation is contingent!!! For 
although tn reality it is no suck 
thing, yet since they will understand 
the word in its old sense, they will 
act as if their salration were, really at 
stake; and since as in the new sense, 
the proposition is true, the good 
folks will have no reason to corn- 
lain of being deceived ! We arc 
appy to say that there is no second 
passage in Mr. Whately’s volume so 
erroneous or so mischievous as this; 
and we heartily wish that this had 
never seen the light. Mr. Daniel 
Wilson himself does not wholly 
conceal what he thinks that God 
has commanded him to teach al> 
ways and openly. And the lame 
and impotent conclusion of Mr. 
Whately’s wire drawn arguments 
is, that every.thing is fixed and 
fated, but that the wise must be 
snug, and keep their own secret— 
that we must talk to the vulgar of 
contingencies, but need not believe 
in them ourselves. We are furnished 
with u very adequate description of 
the argument that is thus brought to 
a close in the following severe pas¬ 
sage. 

“The arguments and systems wbicli 
liave been thus reared, remind one of the 
fog-banks, wiiich at sea so often delude 
the anxious mariner; he fancies himself 
within view of new coasts, with promono- 
turies, and bays, and muiintains distinctly 
discernible; but a nearer approach, and a 
more steady observation, prove the whole 
to be but an unsubstantial vapoiii, ready 
to melt away into air, and vaiu^t for 
ever.” P. 9 *. 

It would h^^ unjust to conclude 
our remarks without adverting to 
the second Appendix; wherein, as 
well as ill several parts of that on 
which we have uUeady commented. 


are contained many just and useful 
observations, at variance with the 
errors which disfigure the passages 
that have been considered, but in 
themselves both true and weighty. 

A large portion of the second Ap¬ 
pendix is devoted to an enquiry into 
the merits of Archbishop King’s 
best known work, the Essay on the 
Origin of Evil. And the fallacy 
which prevents that Essay from uc- 
complistaiiig its object is briefly and 
neatly pointed out. We agree with 
Mr. Whately also in what he ob¬ 
serves respecting the mischief of 
such unsuccessful attempts. The 
doubting mind turns to them in the 
full expectation of being set at rest; 
and the higher the author’s repn- 
' tation the more sanguine is the ren¬ 
der’s hope. If he finds himself dis¬ 
appointed, he will seldom rest satis, 
fied with throwing aside the volume, 
and pronouncing it inoifectual and 
inconclusive—but he will think that 
what has not been accomplished by 
such an eminent theologian, is im¬ 
possible; and that Christianity is 
encumbered with unsurmountahle 
difficulties. How strange it is that 
our acute and learned annotator 
should fail to observe that the same 
remark will apply to his own en¬ 
deavours to explain predestination 
and flee-will. The Calvinist, or 

the calvinistically-indined, will sel¬ 
dom if ever admit that they have 
succeeded. Mr. WhatcLy*s failure 
will excite prejudices against older 
and better expositions, and the 
errors which he designed to eradi¬ 
cate will be nourished and perpetu¬ 
ated by his hand. While we read 
the prabtical parts of his notes and 
appeudiccsi we feel convinced that 
we are listening to a humble Chris¬ 
tian, who is far enough from pre- 
suniiug to be wise above what is 
written,—but when theory, and cly. 
mology, and derivative significations 
step in, the atraight path is for¬ 
saken, and we cannot advance a 
step. Why should we be compelled 
to give the quotations and the an¬ 
swers which liave tieen already sub- 
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Blitted to the reader, in the Review 
of a pamphlet on Predestination, 
which concludes with such a sen> 
fence as the following. 

" Lastly, let the preachers of the Gos¬ 
pel bear in mind that the object of that 
Gospel is not to explain the causes of moral 
evil, but to remedy its ciTectii. Let them, 
after beiiiq satibfied Uiat thejiiciiptiyt's are 
flic word of Go«t, seek for such iiistractioii 
respecting his nature and his dealings with 
man, as tfwy afford *. Let them remem- 
lier, themselves, and sedulously warn their 
flocks, that it was the craving after FOIL 
BIDDEN KNOWLEDGE which expel- 
led oiir first parents from Paradise; a 
tcniplution which still besets their posteii- 
ty. Let them rcmeiiiber, that though 
Scripture invites enquiiy into questions 
within tlie reach of our farnities, (for oiir 
Loid bids tlie Jews * search flic Scrip- 
tin cs,’ to ascertain whether He were indeed ' 
the foictold Messiah,) it demands faith, 
implicit faith, in mysteries which it does 
not attempt to clear up; and insists on 
faith as the fundamental point of religion. 
Let Uieiii shun those therefore who profess, 
by simplifying and explaining these myste¬ 
ries, to moke faith easy, and thus, in ef¬ 
fect, to destroy tlie very nature of it, con¬ 
sidered as a duty; for there is surely no 
virtue in assenting to Euclid’s propositions, 
or any thing else which can be satisfacto¬ 
rily and clearly demonstrated totbe iiiider* 
staiiiliiig. Snell men are in truth labour¬ 
ing to widen the * straight gate,' that they 
may the more i cadily and agrccalily enter 
in at it; and arc guilty of luiicli the same 
fault with those who turn aside frgm it in 
disgust; the latter will not believe what 
they find it impossible to explain; the 
former are resolved to explain what tliey 
find themselves compelled to believe. 

** But let the liiiinble and faithfiil mi- 
iiutcrs of Christ not seek * to be wbe 
above tliat which is written,’ nor rashly nn- 

* ** Let us keep to Scripture: and Scrip¬ 
ture so understood wil^ never lead tis b^ 
yond our depth. It is oiiljp by going out 
of Scripture, by building theories of our 
own upon subjects of which wu must 
have an imperfect knowledge, tliat such 
apparent contradictions are produced. 
If wc set up these notions of our own 
as the standard of faith, and require a 
peremptory assvnt to all tlie inferences 
which appear to flow from them, we 
quit the true, the revealed God, and 
betake ouracives to tlie idols of our own 
brain.” CoplutoOf p. 141. 


dertake * to justify the ways of God to 
man,’ nor give explanations which may 
raise periiiciuiis doubts in the mind of one 
who perceives tlieir futility; but leaving 
presumptuous metaphysicianif to bewilder 
tliemselvesin inquiries beyoud the rcarh of 
our present faculties, let tliera teach tlieir 
flocks that ' the secret things belong unto 
the Loid their God, but the things tlmt 
are revealed belong unto them and to their 
chihlren for ever, tliat they may do all the 
words of this law.’ ” P. 1 'iCt. 

Aa the result of this long article, 
we would uuly request the impartial 
reader to compare the cilects of the 
Caiviuistic and the Anti-calvinistic 
hypothesis. Tiie Predostiiiariau pro. 
fosses to have no object so much at 
heart as the [iruniotioii of God’s 
glory ; and supposes that absolute 
liecrccs arc more consistent with 
the di\iue Majesty than conditional 
foreknowledge and free-will. But 
which is the nobler and more ex¬ 
alted idea of the Deity; that like 
man lie can only certainly fore¬ 
know what is inevitable, or that by 
some inconceivable perfection of 
the uncreated mind, it can foresee 
even contingent events? That lie 
can only govern his world by fast¬ 
ening causes to their effects, and 
thus subjecting his rational and re¬ 
sponsible creatui'Cb to a concealed 
but virtual necessity; or that he 
gives them full permissum to w'dL 
and to net as they please, to heark¬ 
en or to disregard, to be obedient 
or to rebel, to accept assistance, 
or to reject it, and yet by his Al. 
mighty power ovcrnilcs these froe- 
agents in such a manner that they 
infallibly accomplish his purposes % 
Which is the easier and more natu. 
ral picture of perfect Justice, truth, 
an<l goodness ; that of a Being who 
invites us to perform what is inipos- 
sible, and then punishes us for re¬ 
jecting his offer, or that of one who 
neves speaks to us in equivocal lan¬ 
guage, but gives what he has pro¬ 
mised, and gives it universally and 
always ? The questiolts answer them¬ 
selves. In the ffcld of reason and 
philosophy the Calvinist can make 
no Stand. A few bard expressions 
4 K 2 
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scattered over a plain and intelli. 
gible volume, are the onl^ support 
of his creed. And upon the strength 
of them he is ready to contend for 
that fatal necessity which leads 
straight to Atheism; ready to ad. 
init that Christianity is at variance 
with consciousness and common 
sense, ready to throw discredit 
upon all our holy mysteries, and to 
furnish the enemies of inspiration 
with the surest means of counter¬ 
acting it. We do not question the 
sincerity from which tliis conduct 
proceeds, but we do question the 
judgment, tlie humility, and the 
wisdom. 


A View of the Principles and Forms 
of the Church of Scotland as by 
Law established, addressed to the 
Presbyterian Congregation of St. 
John, New Brunswick. By 
George Bums, D.D. Minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, in the City 
of St, John. 1817. 

Bemarks on Dr. Bums’s View of 
the Principles and Forms of the 
Presbyterian Kirk as by Law 
established tn Scotland. By the. 
Rev. James A^filne, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. 1818. 

Letter addressed to the Rev. James 
Milne, A.M. in consequence of 
his Remarks on Dr. Bus'ns’s View 
of the Principles and Forms of 
the Church of Scotland, as hy 
Law established. By the Author 
of that Work. 1818. 

The state of religion in the colonies 
of Great Britain is a topic of pain- 
fol and melancholy reflection. The 
wide extent of our colonial posses¬ 
sions affords a singular opjmrtunity, 
if it has not beep providentially 
designed for the express purpose, 
of settling in foreign parts the doc¬ 
trine aud worship of the Christian 
Church in itl^best and most efii- 
cieiit form. It cannot be denied, 
that this important oflice has been 
peglectcd, and while no adequate 
atteiilpts have been made to intro¬ 


duce the pure faith and discipline 
of the Church of England, tiie ne¬ 
cessity of the case has palliated 
the intrusion of more questionable 
forms of Christianity, and every 
variety of sectarian prejudice has 
been tolerated and cherished, and 
approved. Before the dismember¬ 
ment, of oyr transatlantic empire, 
the oflice of a bishop was unknown 
in America, and after the declara¬ 
tion of American Independence, 
the episcopacy was not continued 
without considerable difliculty and 
delay. Consecration however was 
at length obtained, both from the 
English and Scotch bbhops, 
and the Episcopal 'Church ip 
America now flourishes in the 
midst of sectarism, infidelity, and 
indifference under the able superin¬ 
tendence of its own bishops. In 
the West Indies there is no bishop, 
and the rites of an Episcopal 
Church are but partially and imper¬ 
fectly administered: and the i>ro- 
ccedings of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
which promise by their consolidat¬ 
ing energy to realize the best hopes 
of those, in whose judicious zeal 
the Indian episcopate originated, 
leave too much room to regret, the 
lung delay of this measure, which 
in real importance and use sur- 
passeq^all the ecclesiastical proceed¬ 
ings of modern times. 

Indifference to Christian truth, 
and more especially to its forms, 
may generally be expected in the 
mixed population of a foreign set¬ 
tlement, whose absence from their 
proper home is occasioned by mo¬ 
tives in which religion has no con¬ 
cern, and frequently commences at 
a period o.f life when religion has 
obtained but little influence on the 
understanding. Under such circum¬ 
stances, men might be brought to 
conform with any one order of reli¬ 
gion, but th^ are perplexed and 
unable to decide, if they liavc the 
choice of more lhaii one. Some 
will withdraw themselves from every 
congregation, aud others as readily 
attach themselves to any which may 
open its doors to receive them.: but 
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if after a lapse of time, a ministry 
claiming a purer origin and a higher 
authority, should ofier itself to their 
attention, too many will be disposed 
to resist its claims, and oppose its 
establishment. If it is not neces¬ 
sary, why is it offered ! And if it 
is necessary, why was it not oftered 
at ail earlier period ? .These will be 
the obvious questions of those who 
have grown up in long ignorance of 
the true nature of ecclesiastical 
polity, and in inattention to the 
forms of public worship; and what 
will not be the jealousies of those, 
whose minds have been imbued with 
different opinions, whose affections 
have been engaged to other pastors 
and teachers, and who have been 
armed with prejudices against th« 
Church, which is the last to solicit 
their attention. The feelings of 
those, in whose minds any traces 
of religion have been retained arc 
rendered hostile to episcopacy, 
while others who think lightly of 
religion have pleasure in observing 
the antipathies of those who call 
themselves Christians, and the sur¬ 
rounding heathen, doubting first of 
the form of Christianity, which they 
ought to embrace, are led to doubt, 
whether it is necessary to embrace 
any, and whether all may not be 
disputed and rejected, li^ this re¬ 
spect the Romish t^hurch has an 
advantage above all Protestant 
Churches: she has but one mode 
of faith to recommend, and in her 
sedulous policy she provides, that if 
no choice be granted, no dispute 
shall be excited, and no want shall 
be felt. 

These reflections have been called 
forth by a perusal \>f tjie pamphlets, 
of which the titles are prefixed, 
and which were published in the 
State of New Brunswick. The 
** minister of St. Andrew’s church, 
in the city of St. Jobja,** upon his 
arrival in the province*, apjwars to 
have been 'desirous of instructing 
the Presbyterian congregations in 
the principles and forms of the 
Church of Scotland as by law esta¬ 


blished. The desire was natural; 
the object was important, and not 
liable to exception, and it would be 
well if the rule of faith and disci¬ 
pline subscribed by any dissenting 
congregation could he distinctly ex¬ 
hibited to the members of that con¬ 
gregation, and the public at large. 

It would then be known what the 
sectaries do and do not profess to 
believe: the path of the controver¬ 
sialist would be levelled, and the 
means of protection and precaution 
be rendered more easy and more 
efficient. The method which Dr. 
Burns pursued was to address his 
hearers from the pulpit, and after 
some revision to commit his senti¬ 
ments to the press. This method 
was as unexceptionable as the os¬ 
tensible purpose and design; but it 
is not easy to maintain one set of 
religious opinions, without reflect¬ 
ing, or seeming to reflect upon those 
which are opposed to them; and it 
is certainly not possible to take a 
plausible view of the grounds of 
Presbyterianism, without some un¬ 
founded insinuations against the 
sounder arguments of episcopacy. 
Dr. Burns’s attempt therefore chal¬ 
lenged the notice of Mr. Milne, the 
Fqiiscopal minister and missionary 
at Fredericton, who, with an extent 
an<l accuracy of information, which 
that remote station could hardly be 
expected, refuted various misrepre¬ 
sentations of the principles and his¬ 
tory of episcopacy, by which Dr. 
Burns had laboured to sustain the 
cause of Presbyterian purity. This 
provoked a rejoinder from Dr. 
Bums, and called into action vari¬ 
ous passions, which the general 
temper of his original argument had 
not betrayed, and when he could 
not defend his positions, or refute 
the reasonings of his adversary, he 
became angiy, and threatened if he 
had the means of reference to show 
the force of an i^tack upon epis¬ 
copacy, and gave utterance to vari¬ 
ous exceptions against the Church, 
of England, for which he professed 
to* entertain profound aud.unqua- 
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Hik'd respect. Mr. Milne adhered 
to his resolution of making no reply, 
and perhaps a reply was not neces¬ 
sary, if there were none in the 
colony, by whom the last word 
would not be judged the best argu¬ 
ment ill the controversy. It is na- 
turdl to suppose, that iiiany would 
be gratiiicd with a controversy, of 
the importance of which they could 
form no just conception, and in the 
results of which they liatl no inte¬ 
rest or concern, but the progress of 
which they would attach themselves 
to the dinerent parties in the dis¬ 
pute, until the pretence of organiz. 
ing one congregation, threw the 
whole religion of the province into 
distraction and confusion. We have 
the happiness of believing that the 
irritation has subsided, and that 
tranquillity has been restored. 

It is far from our intention to 
disturb this tranquillity, nor is it 
necessary to cross the Atlantic in 
pursuit of coutroversy, or to enlarge 
the stores of pure theology: but 
the cause of episcopacy is every 
where interesting, and a cursory 
attention to this distant controversy 
may show by what means the foun¬ 
dations of prelacy are undermined, 
and give an insight Into the state of 
religion in our colonies, and into 
the opinions which foreigners and 
colonists entertain of the ecclesias¬ 
tical policy which is pursued in the 
remote possessions and dependen¬ 
cies of the empire. 

In former times it was the com¬ 
mon argument of the Dissenters at 
home, &at the Church of England 
was but partially reformed, and 
they justified their separation on 
the pretence that the Church of 
England differed from other re¬ 
formed Churches, and held not 
what they conceived to be the truth. 
A more specious argument has arften 
of late, and the Dissenter invites 
proselytes to tha^eonvcnticle, not on 
the ground of any difference, but 
^ on the more delusive plea, that it is 
all the same, that there is no differ¬ 
ence, and that all the various forms 
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of religion will end in eternal peace. 
This argument is well known in the 
dissenting districts, and it has its 
effects, especially when it is com¬ 
bined with the want of Church 
room, and when tlie service of the 
conventicle is assimilated with cer¬ 
tain modifications to the service of 
the Chiivch. Our acquaintance with 
this popular argument had not. 
however, prepared us to Icaru, that 
the Church of England and the 
Church of Scotland form but one 
Church, distinguished only by their 
form of government, a trifle lighter 
than the air, when it suits the con¬ 
venience of a writer so to represent 
it, but at all other times, fountain 
and occasion of the bitterest acri- 
i.iOny and reproach. 

** Amid the war of contending passions, 
systems, and opinions, it is consolatoiy to 
think that si Cliristian Chnrrii has been 
established and maintained in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. I 
speak only of one Christian Church, be¬ 
cause I view the ecclesiastical constitutions 
of England and Scotland as forming otte 
Church—associated under one head—in 
every view co-ordinate—maintained by the 
same state—equally pure in principle and 
cflicient in operation." Bums'$ View, p. 3. 

The only ground of this union 
and co-ordiiiacy of the Churches of 
England,and Scotland, is that they 
are both established: the Cliurch 
of England is established by law in 
England; the Church of Scotland 
is established by law in Scotlaml. 
The consistent Dissenters who ob¬ 
ject to the civil establishment of 
the Church of England, cannot ap¬ 
prove the civil establishment of the 
Church of Scotland: but it is ne¬ 
vertheless eststblished. The commu¬ 
nion of the Church, which rests 
upon no better foundation than tliat 
of a civil establishment, is entirely 
of a local nature, and, in the present 
case, the river Tweed is its boun¬ 
dary and definition; so thht the 
members of the ChurcH of England 
and the members of the Church of 
Scotlaiid arc Churchmen or Dissen¬ 
ters according to the bank of the 
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river on which they may chanco to 
stand: if that river should change 
its course the boundaries of com¬ 
munion and dissent would be con¬ 
tracted or enlarged; or if it should 
cease to flow, they might be thrown 
into inextricable contusion. Such 
is the unity of the Church, .which 
depends on a legal establishment 
within a limited district. 

Measured by this criterion, the 
Church of Scotland, as by law es¬ 
tablished, cannot be extended be¬ 
yond the Tweed. Whatever may 
be its constitutional connection with 
the Church of Scotland, the Presby¬ 
terian kirk in London Wall is, in 
England, unquestionably a Dissent¬ 
ing congregation, and in no respect 
co-ordinate with the Chuich of 
England. Neither is the Church of 
Scotland established in any of the 
colonies, in which the civil esta¬ 
blishment of religion must depend, 
not on the laws of England or of 
Scotland, but on tlic terms agreed 
upon on the first settlement or sur¬ 
render of those colonics. The 
Church of Rome, as well as the 
Church of England, is established 
in Canada, and it is not pretended 
that the Church of Scotland is 
established in any of the colonics ; 
and when, on the ground of civil 
establishment, she claims «cf>-or<li- 
nacy with the Church of England, 
she must be content, upon the same 
ground, to partake of co-ordinacy 
with the Church of Rome. The 
Church of Scotland has no more 
claim to estahlishinent in the colo¬ 
nics of Great Britain, than any sect 
which is not established in Great 
Britain, or than it has 'to claim 
establishment in the states of the 
Union in virtue of its establishment 
in Scotland. The colonists are de¬ 
luded, if they are le<l to infer an 
establishment of Presbytery abroad 
from 041 establishment of Presby¬ 
tery at home*: and if such a claim 
should, at any time, be preferred, 
on the argument of numbers, it 
should be remembered, that upon 
this argunieut the Heathens have 
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the first, and the Catholics the se¬ 
cond claim to cstahlishincnt. 

But it is pretended, that the co- 
ordinacy of the Church'of Scothuid 
is recognised, not only by the law, 
but by the canons and constitutions 
of the Church of England. 

** Tbis union in every thing but forms 
ia recognizt'd by the Cburrli of Enplaod, 
for ill Canon bb, wliirti was fiametl in 
1(301, when the Chnrdi of Scotland had 
assnined a pi-csbyteiian form, her clergy 
were commamled to * pray for the Chiirciiea 
of Eiigisuid, Scotland, and Ireland, as parts 
of Christ’s holy Catholic Church, which is 
dispersed thrniigiiont the world.’" liums's 
View, p. .“J, 4 . 

It is a specious but not an insu¬ 
perable argument: Mr. Milne re¬ 
plies : 

Canon bb of the Church of England, 
which commands her cieigy to pray for 
the Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ii eland, as part of Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church, which is dispersed throughout the 
woild, is no such recognition of t!ie Kirk 
as Dr. Bums supposes. Presbyterian 
l>arity was introduced into Scotland and 
established in that kingdom as the scriptu¬ 
ral and primitive form of Chuicli govern¬ 
ment, in oppo«-ition to episcopacy, which 
was declared to he anti-chri(>tiau and un¬ 
lawful. But would the Church of Eng¬ 
land, in t'anoii bb, recognize persons Ao/d- 
ing such opinions, and acting upon them, 
as a part of Christ’s holy Catholic Church, 
wbicii is dispersed throughout the woild, 
when, in Canon 7 , she orders them to be 
excommunicated ipso facto, and so conti¬ 
nue ‘ nntil’ they * repent and publicly re¬ 
voke suck’ their * wicked errors?’ Tlie rea¬ 
son of a cliild must perceive that the an¬ 
swer ought to be in the negative. The 
truth is, that when the Canon in question 
was framed, King James was seated on the 
till one of Elizabeth, and, as before liis ac¬ 
cession to that throne he liad revived the 
name and office of bishop in Scotland, be 
was now pnrsning the measures deemed 
prudent for the introduction and establidi- 
menl of a true and regular episcopacy, 

* nor says Bidiop Onthry, * without the 
consent and furtherance of many of the 
wisest among the min^y.’ In this Canon 
the Church of England is, therefore, not 
chargeable with the inconsistency and folly 
of contradicting her own doctrine, and* 
undermining her own constitution, by re- 
cogniang the presbyterian parity^f Scot- 
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land, or any thing peculiar to it and cha¬ 
racteristic of it.” 1*. 8. 

This statement, to which Dr. 
Burns makes no reply beyond a 
vague charge of misrepresentation, 
is confirmed by all the prefatory 
canons, which distinctly recognize 
the authority of bishops and the 
supremacy of the king, and pro. 
nounce sentence of cxcdmmunica. 
tion on all who dispute these doc¬ 
trines. Even in the form of bidding 
prayer, as well as in the first canon, 
the title of the king, as ** supreme 
governor iu these his realms, and 
all other his dominions and coun¬ 
tries, over all persons in all causes, 
as well ecclesiastical as temporal,” 
is distinctly and unequivocally as¬ 
serted and niaintaiiicd. It certainly 
cannot be the intention of the 
Church, in this ecclesiastical re. 
cognition of the Church of Scotland, 
to give countenance to Presbyte¬ 
rianism, or to depreciate the divine 
and apostolical right of Episcopacy. 

Another argument for the co- 
ordinacy of the Churches of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, is collected from 
the incautious language of some 
divines in speaking of the origin of 
ecclesiastical polity^ These are no 
more than private sentiments, hav- 
ing no authority to contradict the 
express declarations of the Church 
herself in her oifices of ordination 
and consecration; they are a vir¬ 
tual attack upon the doctrine of 
the Church, and a gratuitous con¬ 
cession to the Dissenters, of which 
they will not toil to avail themselves; 
although they are happily too gene- 
ral and superficial to be compared 
with the precise and elaborate ar¬ 
guments of those theologians who 
have examined the question in all 
its parts. The easy confidence with 
which it is asserted and beliej^ed, 
that Christ left no form, or no 
permanent form and exemplary mo¬ 
del of ecclesiastibnl government, has 
been again and again exposed and 
' refuted by Bilson, Hooker, Leslie, 
Potter, Brett, Skinner, and Dau- 
beny. When the rcasoiiitigs of thc^c 


and other writers of the same class 
are refuted, and when the force of 
their inferences from the Scriptures, 
and of their researches into the 
history of the primitive Church are 
repelled, it will be time to rely on 
the assertions of other divines, and 
to have doubts of the apostolical 
origin aVid authoritjr of prelacy. 

But the foreign Churches are nut 
governed by Bishops, and the doc¬ 
trine of the foreign Churches has 
been approved by' English Divines, 
and therefore the want of Episco¬ 
pacy is immaterial. It is evident, 
from the tendency of their own 
writings, that the testimony of ap¬ 
probation which Bishop Hall, and 
Archbishop Wake, bore to the con¬ 
tinental Church, respected tht'ir 
doctrine, and not their discipline 
and constitution. Some of the 
Protestant Churches, as in Denmark 
and Sweden, arc still governed by 
Bishops: others, as in Prussia anil 
Saxony, are placed under the con¬ 
trol of Superintendants, which is in 
fact an illegitimate Episcopacy; and 
most of the foreign Protestants have 
admitted, that the want of Episco¬ 
pacy is not a merit but a defect, 
originating in the hard necessity of 
the times of the Reformation. It 
was the anxious eflbrtof Dr. Grabe, 
at the beginning of the last ccntuiy, 
to remove these anomalies, and to 
supply tliese deficiencies by the 
revival of a pure Episcopacy in the 
Churches of the continent, and the 
sentiments of Calvin, are known to 
have been so friendly to the pre¬ 
lacy of this country, that he pro¬ 
nounced those who opposed it, to 
be worthy of cvqr^ anathema, nullo 
non anathemate dt^nos. The want 
of Episcopal discipline, is an un¬ 
seemly blemish in the Churches of 
the continent; but is this-blemish 
of recent origin and limited extent, 
to be compared with the prevalence 
of Episcopacy, universally .through 
the fifteen centuries before the Re¬ 
formation, and widely since the Re¬ 
formation through all the settle¬ 
ments of the Romish Churcbi through 
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the Protestant Churches in England 
and Ireland, Scotland and America, 
and now happily in Asia also; 
through the Greek Church in Rus¬ 
sia and Turkey, in Egypt and Abys¬ 
sinia, and thmugh the extensive ^a- 
triarchatc of Antioch, stretching 
over to the secluded Christians of 
St. Thomas, in Malabar, ^hese 
are the instances to wfiich the ap¬ 
peal should be made abroad and at 
home, when it is intended to pro¬ 
pagate the Gospel where it is not 
filready known ; or, if it is meant to 
revive its energies, where they are 
now nearly suppressed, it shouhl 
be presented in a form in which it 
has been coatemplated from ancient 
time, without the arbitrary appen¬ 
dages of Popery, or the equally ar¬ 
bitrary privations of Presbyterian¬ 
ism and Indr.peiidency. If it was 
intended to replant the Church in 
Britain or Germany, the prejudices 
of the Sectaries might be consulted: 
in all other parts, it is necessary to 
respect the primitive constitution 
of the Church. 

When the perpetual and universal 
claims of Episcopacy are thus su. 
perseded and abated, under pretence 
of a legal and canonical, a private 
and foreign recognition of Presby¬ 
terianism, it seems to be a work of 
supererogation, to inquire into the 
gradations of ministry recorded in 
the Scriptures; hut it is aii argu¬ 
ment too plausible and deceptive to 
be omitted, to assert the identity of 
Bishops and Presbyters, in the 
Apostolic writings. The argument 
from the name, needs not to be de¬ 
bated : it is conceded, that the 
Apostles did designate the same 
order of miniittry, ui^lcr the different 
titles of Bishops and *Presbytcrs: 
but it cannot from thence be in¬ 
ferred, that there is Scriptural an- 
Jhority for Presbyterian parity. 
They, who governed, and to whom 
the power of ordaining the ministry 
was conimittvd in the first ages of 
the Church, were denominateil 
Apostles t fmd it must be shewn, 
cither that the Presbyters were of 
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equal authority with the Apostles^ 
and administered the same offices, 
or the doctrine of Prelacy is uiiim- 
peaclied and unimpcach{ib1e. The 
Apostles were Presbyters, as the 
higher iriclmies the lower order, and 
ihe Apostles Peter and John, did 
not disdain (d call themselves El¬ 
ders: but the Presbyters did not 
call themselves, nor were they 
called Apostles, nor had they the 
distinctive power of that higher 
order. The rule of Episcopacy is 
the subordination of the Presbyters 
to the Prelates : the rule of Presby¬ 
terianism is the LiaritY of its minis¬ 
ters. 

The Dissenters contend that 
Episcopacy is not founded on the 
, Scriptures, and cannot be establish¬ 
ed upon legitimate inferences from 
the Scriptures. At the same time 
it is conceded, and the argument 
may be extended, as well to the 
various forms of Independency, as 
to the Prc.sbytprianism established 
ill the Church of .Scotland, that 

“ Tlic eradatioo of Churcli government 
as cstahlisiicd in Scotland, has been ad¬ 
mired by many who view it only as a 
human contrivance, warranted by 
tUency, not by Scripture .... Every tota 
of the Presbyterian fiplieme could not pos¬ 
sibly be found in any scripture-exaniplc, 
althonub tlic general tyUem is explicitly 
antborized by I be practirc of the primitive 
Church, tts far as the cases occurred.*— 
Burns's View, I*. 85. 

The question is thus resolved 
into the correctness of the in¬ 
ferences, from certain recorded 
facts: and the Episcopalian is con¬ 
fident of the result, whether the in¬ 
vestigation be directed to the state 
of the Church under the immediate 
snperintendauce of Christ himself; 
or to that of Uic Church adminis¬ 
tered by his Apostles, under tlm 
extr^rdinary agency of the Holy 
Spirit; or to that of the primitive 
Christians, of which the proceed¬ 
ings arc more fullj^ tietailed and 
recorded. In the time of Christ 
it will not be pretended, that the 
Seventy were of the same rapk apd 
41. 
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onler as the Twelve, or that either 
were not subordinate to Christ: there 
was therefore in his time a g^rada- 
tion, and jiot a parity of ministry. 
In the time of his Apostles, the 
Deacons wore confessedly an in* 
ferior order: of the Presbyters, if 
they did not sustain the olRce of the 
Seventy, as is commonly supposed, 
the origin is indistinct; but thev 
were certainly not of the same rank 
with the Apostles, for the decree of 
the council of Jerusalem was fonii* 
ed, not in the name of the Apos* 
tics, or in the name of the Elders, 
but in the name of the Apostles 
and Elders: Saint Paul, also 
upon more than one occasion, 
speaks of Apostles and Prophets as 
distinct orders; and it may be 
shown, that the Prophets were equi¬ 
valent to the Bishops and Presby¬ 
ters. In the apostolic age, there 
was therefore a subordination in 
the ministry of the Church: the 
state of the primitive Church, is 
clearly exhibited by Mr. Milne, and 
no doubt is left of the sentiments 
of the Christian Fathers. There 
was indeed no dispute on the theory 
of ecclesiastical government, before 
the time of Ariiis; nor was there 
any deviation iiii practice before 
the time of the Reformation. Mr. 
Milne is also very successful in cor¬ 
recting various errors and misrepre¬ 
sentations, into which Dr. Burns 
had fallen, concerning the history 
of Prelacy, especially on the origin 
of Christianity, and ecclesiastical 
government in Scotland, on the 
views which the Scottish Reformers 
entertained concerning Prelacy ; on 
the consecration of certain Bishops 
at tlic time of the Restoration; 
and on the state of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. These arc 
points, which would naturally be 
agitated by Scottish poleini^, in 
the midst of a Scottish population, 
and they could not be discussed 
without eifect^>!»y a Scotch Episco¬ 
palian, whose very charaater it is 
to be well versed in ecclesiastical 
antiquities. These points are, how¬ 
ever, 4ess intCKSting to the general 


reader, and it is necessary to re¬ 
turn from this cursory view of the 
principles of ecclesiastical goverii- 
iiient, to the ecclesiastical practice 
which obtains in the colonies, ami 
to the censures which that practice 
calls forth in foreign setdemunts. 

Doctor Burns pretends, that it is 
a inieiiomcr to say, that the Church 
o( England*is established in Ame- 
ricOf and proceeds to offer a remark 
of nuirc serious interest to his cor¬ 
respondent : 

“ If yon had said that En);lisli IHpls^ 
copacy is cstiiblislicd in these colonics, and 
that the Society fur proiiiuliiig Christiaii 
Knovirledgc ’* (the Society f\ir propagating 
the Gospel is meant) siv>purts a few 
Missionaries, under the name uf Reetois, 
yon would have been ueaici the tinUi.’*— 
Letters, P. 11. 

It is very true that the English 
cjiiscopacy is established in the pro¬ 
vinces uf Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
and ill the latter province the esta¬ 
blishment consists of the bishop and - 
ail ecclesiastical commissary. The 
Kcal uf llic bishops in both ]M-oviuce.s 
is unquestionable, and iiotliing is 
iH'ulected vvliicli tlieir limited means 
will allow them to attempt. A sub¬ 
scription has been leeeiitly raised in 
this country to assist, in building 
chiircbes, and the Soe.ioty for pro- 
])agating the Gospel has always 
lent itk 7.ealju.s and liberal aid in 
providing missionaries and scliuol- 
iimsters. But is it worthy of a great 
nation to leave the religious interests 
of its colonists thus dependent on 
the casual charities of voluntary so¬ 
cieties ? Or if these colonies arc 
too remote to receive from the go¬ 
vernment at home an efficient religi¬ 
ons esfablishnicnt, what shall be 
said of thd’ state uf the Scilly Is¬ 
lands, where a missionary is station¬ 
ed, as in a heathen land, by the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The propagation and 
encouragement of schism* appears 
to be a primary objeat in our colo¬ 
nial policy, and in the recent regula¬ 
tion for the new settlement at the 
Cape, it was proposed, that a cer¬ 
tain number of setUeru should have 
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liberty of providing a pastor of their 
own denomination. The Society 
for propagating the Gospel has hap¬ 
pily turned its attention to this new 
settlement also: but the seeds of 
divtsion have been sown, and the 
churclmian has reason to apprehend 
that wherever his religion shall be 
established, it will he eiicoujilercd 
and opposed. 

Nothing could exceed Iho coUiiicss 
and indiflcrcncu of tiic aiilliorities at 
home on the establishnietit of epis- 
ciip.icy in India, wheie the bishop 
was left to iiitroiiiice liiuiseif with¬ 
out any other ciN'denliiils cr rec<uu- 
ineiniiition tiwiii his own coniiiiishioii. 
It liie ue^lf>cl. WHS oll'cusivc, wlmt 
was the wisdom f>r coiisisicncy of 
that policy, which judged it «-\p('. « 
•bent to cstnhtish pr«-sb, trriani'iu in 
India, in very opjfositiou to epis¬ 
copacy, and iciiilcicd it necessary 
that the bishop should enter up >n 
his course by sitstuining the autho¬ 
rity of ICpisc<<p:i> y in op]>osition to 
the rude claims of I’resby tcriaii pa* 
rity 1 The answer sball be given in 
the words of a writer, in a New 
V'oik publication, cutillcd “ the 
t'liristiaii Journal and Literary lle- 
gistiT,” fli they arc (pioteil by IMr. 
Milne. iSpeakiiig of the happy 
results, which may in God’s good 
time be expected from the est.iblisb- 
iiieiit of the Ciiurch iii' the £ast by 
the appoiiilnient of Dr. Middleton 
to the Sec of Calcutta, he says, 

** Tlic seroiul happy effect to I)c c\- 
preted IS the proinutiun of the cause of 
iiiiily. One of the great ohjcctions of tlic 
natives to Chri^(lanlty, is the division of its 
members into so various and coiitiadictory 
forms of faith. Let the piiiity of the (ios- 
pel once shiue forth in igpoccncc of life and 
in unity of hiitli, and one ofHhe great diffi¬ 
culties in Die way of conversion wilt he le- 
moved. It is therefore with uofeigned le- 
gret, that we have read a most intemperate 
and insulting harangac of l>r. Brice, the 
representative of the Scotch Church against 
Episcopaey. This person was sent out at 
the same time with the bishop, for the sake 
of Die many Scotch who were settled in 
India. All these, before tho an ival of Dr. 
Brice, were in haniiony with the Church 
of England, and wiilitigiy united in all its 


forms of public worship. The first effect, 
therefore, of this measure was to create a 
schism where it found none, and in the per¬ 
son of Dr. Biirc not only to create, but to 
foment division. It was not* sufficient to 
tear open the woiiinl and to separate the 
parts which Imd closed in Chrisiiaii iiiiioR, 
hut to assail with little shew of reason, and 
less of IcinperancG, thi' uiioffendiiig Cliiircli 
anil its venerable head. Such arc the tii- 
ninphs of liberality!” 

Till' case camint be more worthily 

w 

dcsfribcil, than in these words of 
the Aiiiericiiii Jmininlisl, nml it is a 
case on which the English churcli- 
inati udl not soon cease to meditate, 
howcti'r be nmy hi* giatilletl by the 
inlei'csi and lii" coiiipabsion wiiicli 
ihr Aiiici'icaii iccls in the wrongs of 
bis Cburcli. Dr. Hums oilers some 
ii‘iiriik '1 on thii statement, but tliev 
;tie coticeivi-il in siieli a spirit, arni 
iillered in ?ni-b a foiie, tb.it we will 
no: injvire him by reciting 11tem. He 
acliiiov.b'dgC’. that “ for want of a 
iScoili-.li ditine, Uiiise who belungctl 
to flic Scotch esiablishmeiit had 
laudably conformed to the episcopal 
legit'ic why, then, was this laud¬ 
able conf-nmity with a Church con-* 
Icssedly “ pnve in principle and effi¬ 
cient ill oper.'ilitm," disturbed ? No 
iin}>afioiice of tins discipline, no 
desire of reform, !to wish for the re¬ 
storation of the forms and principles 
of the Scotch Church had been ex¬ 
pressed : but the Scotch popula- 
tiou of Calcutta is too numerous, too 
rich and too powerful to be dis¬ 
pensed with.” When their griev¬ 
ances had been asserted, they might 
have been redressed; hut they did 
not complain of injuries, because 
they did nut feel them ; they asked 
not for privileges, because Uiey did 
not regret the want of them. Many 
of them had been separated from 
the kirk in early lite, before the 
force of its principles was perceiv¬ 
ed ; tnany had left it without any 
intention of returning to its bosom ; 
many had never bceij^ducated with¬ 
in its pate. It was not in Calcutta, 
but it was ID Leadenhall-strcetf that 
the want of Presbyterianism in India 
%vas' felt, and it was well t^at the 
2 L 2 
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design was npt entertidned of settling 
Presbytcriamsni in any other division 
in India. The scheme has not, 
however, answered the expectation 
of its projectors : and the Episco* 
pal Church, however it may he 
counteracted and opposed for a sea* 
sou, will ultimately be consolidated 
and triumph in llic East. 

There is yet another evil resulting 
from the divided religion of the colo¬ 
nies. Its mischiefs do not terminate 
abroad in exciting the jealousies of 
the colonists, and in delaying the 
conversion of the natives. When 
the settlers return, they bring with 
them their religious antipathies, and 
if they are void of religion they re¬ 
joice in repeating the tale of its 
contentions ; or if they are sensible 
of its iiitluence they are too prone 
to admit the rancour and jealousy of 
Scctarism. It is unjustly iinugincd, 
that orthodoxy is intolciant; it is 
impatient of false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism, from a conviction of 
their dangerous tendency, but it is 
compassionate to the infirmities of 
human nature, and earnest in its 
supplications for all ** who have 
erred and are deceived,** and for all 
who profess and call themselves 
Christians, that they ** may be led 
into the way of truth, and hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of 
life.” The episcopalian, in putting 
forth the claims of episcopacy, seeks 
no private interest, gratifies no per¬ 
sonal passion, pursues no unlawful 
ambUion ; but acts in a full convic¬ 
tion, that episcopacy is necessary 
and efhcacious in all places of 
Christ's dominion, that it is of divine 
institution, and was designed for the 
consolidation of the Church to tlie 
end of time. 

We have been content to imder- 
take the cause of episcopac]^ and 
to advocate, in a very cursory man¬ 
ner, the claims of Christian unity, 
and cunformif!^<Avith an apostolical 
Church, without taking notice of 
many insinuations which Dr. Burns 
has thrown in our way, and afforded 
^plt occasion to retort. Dr. 
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Burns, and many other divine^ of 
the Church of Scotland, are ready 
to acknowledge the merits and excel¬ 
lence of the EiigUsli Church and 
clergy, at the very time that they 
are oveilooking or disputing the au¬ 
thority of its episcopal discipline. 
Our endeavour is more consistent: 
wherever our Church is established, 
we wish to 'see it settled in all its 
forms and principles, in tdl its 
beauty, and vigour, and strength ; 
we wish to see all its ordinances ad¬ 
ministered, all its discipline and su¬ 
bordination iimiiitained. We desire, 
wc pray fur the enlargement of tlu; 
Cliiirch, but as the best and most 
ctiicieiit means of that tmlargeiuent, 
wc labour and pray for its reunion 
and consolidation, and wc urc per¬ 
suaded that the more the episcopal 
influence is respected at home and 
extended abroad, the more readily 
will both these ends be accomplish¬ 
ed. At the beginning of tiic last 
century Dr. Grabe and Archbisho{> 
W'ake were severally engaged in pro¬ 
jecting measures for the reunion of 
the Protestant Church. Their mea. 
surcs were abortive, but their object 
and their motive still claim the re¬ 
spect of the wise and good. The 
popular policy of the present day is 
to give licence and encouragenicnf; 
to every variety of religious opinion, 
and to'propugate it to its fullest ex- 
tent: the end of these experiments 
will appear in its season : one truth 
in the mean time is certain—there is 
no authority fur the piiblicatiou of 
error, or the establishment of 
schism. 


Lay Preaefiing defended.—A few 
Plain Remarkt fw the Considera¬ 
tion of the People called Metho- 
dists, occasioned by the Conduct 
of Mr, Chas. Atmore, Superinten. 
dant of the London East Circuit, 
towards the Communittf Preach^ 
ers. 8vo. pp. T6. Warder. 
1820. 

Thr contents of this little pamphlet 
are so curious and instructive, tha't 
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\ve shall extract the principal pas. 
sages for the information of our 
refers. “ Note and comment” will 
suggest tliciiidclvcs in abundance, 
but we refrain from any attempt to 
heighten what is already perfect. 

Much alarm has been cxcitrd iii tlie 
luinils of many liiily pious uieiiibeis of the 
Methodist snciety, in conM'i|iicucp of the 
Idle iiastucraticdi excicisv of power by the 
Siipciinlendant of tlic l^undoii East Cir- 
enit, ill the extinction of that uscfpl class 
of men ainoiiK them called Coiiimiinity 
Preachers and, though it is niaintamed 
tliat the aluriii is niifoiindud, because they 
are merely niiiled with their Local breth¬ 
ren, and can eoiiliniie their usefulness in 
the exercise of their t;ins as lirlore, yet 
the tiiily pious and sensible of this coin- 
iiiiinit} be^ii to ]'ei reive, that, if it is in 
the power of an individual to annihilate a 
body of men, th.it existed dm nn; the life 
of the founder of Methodism, weic eoiisti- 
tiiled by him, have subsi'led iipwaids of 
forty years, and are allowed to have len- 
ilered the most extensive usefulness to the 
society at lai^o, ii<ivm» been the iibtiii- 
inciits of addmj' more iiicnihers to the so¬ 
ciety than all the travelling preaelicrs—a 
fact not so fully known as i^t ought to be ; 
they have reason to fear, that aiiotlicr sii- 
peniitendaiit, possessing the like power, 
ni.iy take it into bis head to annihilate the 
loral preachers altoi'ethcr: and trom the 
eonteiiipt with winch they arc treated, 
such a cirruiubtance would not be more 
inconsistent, or even a greater violation 
of power, than that lately cxerrised to- 
waids the cnmnuinity; tor the same evils 
which rendered the community picaehers 
so obnoxious to tliosc who love power, 
exist among tlie local prcacheis, and no 
wonder that they are a soiiiee of jealousy. 
I'iiough tlieir value is not duly appreciated 
by the Metliudists at large, yet God, who 
searches the hearts and tries the reins, 
graciously acknowledges them, by blemitg 
diein, and making them a bUiiing a» 
their labour of love. 

“ That by worldly characters they 
idioiild be despised, lliought little of, and 
treated witli contempt, if not to be won¬ 
dered at, when their Lord and Master 
met with the same kind of treatment 1800 
years before; but that their fellow-bboiir- 
ers in the same vineyard, and the people 
to wlidm they labotir, that these ahonld 
unite ^o pour contempt upon them, has 
olten been a source of surprise and asto¬ 
nishment ; blit perhaps a variety of causes 
way exist to produce such effects. Tiie 
principal will be found to proceed frogi 


that unscriptural distinction which subsists 
between the travelling and local preaclien. 
Under tliis impression allow me to ofler a 
few thoughts on the utility of tlie local and 
coniiiiuiiity preachers, whigli appear to be 
calculateil to set Uieir disinterested con¬ 
duct and extensive nscfiilness in their pro. 
per scriptural point of view. 

** Tim priuciptes wliich actuate them 
arc liiiqiicstioiiably: lot, an cndeavuiir to 
obey the ciiinniaiid of their Laid and 
.Saviour Jesus Christ, Go ye into all the 
vorld, awl preach the Gospel to every. 
ernUnre. —And 2dly, a desire to follow 
the Apostles and first preacliers of the 
Gospel, as they followed Jesus Christ, 
striving to imitate tliem in simplicity and 
obedience to the coiiiinands of God, 
scorn iiig to tiatlic with gifts and graces 
they have undeservedly received; but 
having fieeiy received, they freely coin- 
niuiiicate, looking to God for his blessing. 
And though they aic fivquiiitJy discoura¬ 
ged oil account of the importance of the 
woik and their want of ability; and 
timngli frequently discouraged by the tieat- 
nieiit they leccive, both troin the travel, 
mg pieaelieis and the people at large, 
who nianitest so much ingratitude, after 
tlmir walking ficiiiiently ten and fitteeii 
niiloH to do them good; yet remcinbenog, 
that fiom the first God chose ilie fooUsU 
things of this world to confound the iiria. 
iloiii of the wise, and the weak thinp 
to confound the mighty, tint no 
might glory in Ins presence—remembering 
that his kingdom is not of this world, nor 
ever ran be iinitqd with it; that by his 
own example of bunnhty and freqnent di- 
lectiuiis to his disciples to imitate him, 
and not to be conformed to tliis world, no, 
not even to assume titles of distinction, ii>> 
dicating the office to which he had ap¬ 
pointed them. His language is, Be ye not 
called Jtabbi (no nor Keveremd, nor any 
other title of distinction, for that is the 
iiiiqiicstiouablc meaning) for one is your 
master, even Christ, awl ye are brethren. 
The Apostles and first preachers of tlie 
Gospel, though wonderfully gifted, and 
their ministry so gieatly blessed, did obey 
their Lord and Saviour in this respect, 
following their nsnal employment. They 
tcel compelled to continue, though the 
opposition siiunld be equal to tliat which 
their predecesiois met with on the first 
priqiagation of the Gospel m tiie world.” 
P.«. 

“ How lamentable it is to see tlic same 
evils creeping in atfCng tliem, tint des¬ 
troyed Cbristiaiiity in foimer times, and 
which have invariably destroyed eveiy re« 
viyal of it since the times of the AposUes, 

7 
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viif. coaformity to the world on the part of 
the preachers, which has produced a like 
conformity on the part of the people. The 
paid preachers (tor it'is strange to tell 
there are two aorta of Methodist preach* 
ers) of the present day, though possessing 
the same gifts, pointedly iliflTeient and 
distinct; the one paid and the other not; 
the former, instead of continuing, as they 
did in Mr. Wesley’s days, the servants of 
Christ, for the sake of his children, are 
become fine gentlemen, assuming worldly 
titles, and the exclusive light to administer 
the lord’s Supper and hapliring infants; 
calling theniselves rlcrgymen, and con¬ 
fining the title exclusively to themselves; 
collecting immense Minis of money for 
various purposes, and evptiuling il as 
they think pioper, witlivmt the people 
having any possible means id* a*eei taming 
whether prupeily or not; iieeoming ex¬ 
tensive frcclmlders stud Undlioldcis; pos¬ 
sessing lioiis(>s, fiiriiitiire, and eliapels to 
all (tiurinoiis anioiiiit, all carefully in.ide 
over to themselves; so lli.it tlie tiustees 
are meic iion-iiititii's, having not the least 
light or tith to any of the pioperty. The 
ufheis are geneialK' pool, niia-simiing, 
williug to he, .iny thing or nolliii'g, that the 
(iuspel be not blamed , ii'jecting tliis 
wurld’ii liunoiiis, they follow their heavenly 
Bfaster and Ins Apostles, thrniigli esil as 
well as good lepoit, euiisidii ing it all their 
liii-iness iiei u below to behold the way to 
God, and sing witli the poet, 

* Happy, if with iny latest bictitli, 

I nii'iy blit gasp ins name, 

]'*ieaib him In .iil,^iiid iiy in death, 
Ik-liuld! behold the Lamb 

** These truly disinterested and pious 
apostolic individuals, with their brethi on, 
the exhorters, class leaders, pniycr lead¬ 
ers, and all the other gifted individuals in 
tlie church are termed laymen, and con¬ 
sidered as separate and distinct fioni the 
circuit or paid preachers, who term them¬ 
selves clergymen. We may safely affirm 
that no such distinction subsisted between 
Jesus Chiist and liis disciples, or between 
Paul and his companions; in fart it is not 
to be found in the Sacred Scriptures, or 
in the hUtoi-y of the church in its pniity. 
We may as safely affirm that this distinc¬ 
tion lias been the primary cause of all jtlie 
evils that have befel the church of God ; 
for it is one of the first steps of the mysCery 
of iniquity, by which the man of sin ac- 
qnired so nnieh po^r. It was foreseen 
by the Apostle Panft * JTor hutw, that 
tyttr nu/ fleparlurc shall grievous wolves 
•enter in among yon, not sparing the JlorJt; 
aleo of your awn selvee, shall men arise. 


speaking perverse things, to draw away 
the diseiples after them, vdiich perverse 
things are, in a great measure, teaching 
the people, tint they (the cirenit preachers) 
iiiHSt be kept sepaiate and distinct, and 
considered as the inheritance of Grod: 
that’s the meaning of clergy. See Dr. 
Cnmphell." P. 6. 

** Keflerting upon the fact deduced, that 
the circuit preachers aic paid for their 
preaching, and hey have all the power, 
anlhority, and ]>ioporty in their hands; 
whilst the local prearheis have no power, 
no autlioiity, or even property, and yet 
eoiitimie to exeirise their girt by preaeliiiig 
the Gospel, and if eompaied with the cir¬ 
cuit preaoheis, they may s.iv with their 
prtdceesMirs in the gieal woik, *Inla- 
hotns iHoiT n’ti’iulniil .'—The concliisum is 
inevitable ; the ftniner aie ii!ci<‘ hnelnigs, 
where.is the lattd must be Hie genuine 
siicccssois of fill* Apostles, and the tsiithfiil 
sf'ivaiits of the Lord .lesns (’iiiisl." P. tj, 

“ The distiiietnm between clergy .uid 
l.iity has notliing to suppuit it in the Gos¬ 
pel of ilcsits Christ, or in the example of 
Ins Apostles and liiaiigelists; but is in 
diiect oppositiiiii both to the spiiit of the 
Go-pel .mil the example of its first pieach- 
eis, wh.eh exiiinple the Holy Ghost has 
been pleased ton-veal fur oar nisi i action 
ami imitation. When nni blessed .S.iviunr 
sent forth the twelve diseiples, he said, 

* (tu prciu h, Sfn/iiig, the kiiigduiu of hca- 
rrn is ut hrnul. Pttuide neither gold, 
nor Ailrer, nor hrias in t/oiir pmses, nor 
srrip for you' jonrnei/, ueilhrr two coats, 
VI dhtr shoes nor yet staves ; for tin. work • 
man is worthy of his nuat; Jreely ye 
have received,'fI cely give.' Yet at the 
imssionai-y mcetiiif^s we arc exhorted to 
contribute largely for fitting out mission¬ 
aries, and supporting tliein when they aie 
fitted out; as if no sncli direction as tiial 
just tpioted was to be found in the sacied 
Keiiplnies; and what icndeis it moic an- 
tisciiptuial is, the iiidividiiais that arc sent 
out are generally those local pieaclicis, 
slioe-niakeis and other meehames, who 
were peimitted to preach in England, and 
follow their <i8iial employments; but when 
sent out as mis|ioniftics, thoiigli in nine 
cases out of ten they might support them¬ 
selves by their labour, as in England. 
Oh! no; they must be kept in idleness 
and laziness, supported by the pence 
squeezed out of the pockets of the poor. 
Is It to be wondered at, that so litt(c good 
springs from such a cornipt fountain. To¬ 
wards the support of abouf g5U mission¬ 
aries, the enormous sum of 100,000/., or 
thereabouts, is raised annually in England, 
independent of the enormous sums collect- 
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ed by theiiuekes at the reRpective places, 
which probably amoont to twice that snni; 
these sums anited would be sufficient to 
send the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all parts 
of the habitable e;lobe.*’ P. 10. 

“ It would not be difficult to prove, 
that all the hercsios, corruptions, and 
abuses, that have crept into the Church 
since the days of Jesus Christ, have arisen 
in cousccpierice of biipportiiig tlie jireach- 
ers in idleness and laziness^ undeiT an idea 
of increasing their usefulness; which idea 
is perhaps the most subtile mode in whicli 
self rightcoasness works. The preachers 
among tlie quakers me as useful, popular, 
and ail persona bear testimony of them gc> 
nerally as being eloquent and mighty in 
the Scripture; yet they arc not supported 
by the body, and there can be no question 
but tliat this is the reason, under God, and 
the priiicipa? reason wliy the quakers eon> 
tiiine their piety and simplicity for so long 
a time. In fact they arc the only bod,^ 
of Chiistians that iiavc continued for two 
ceiitiuics, retaining their piimitive sim¬ 
plicity ; and the reason is, no doubt, be¬ 
cause they, and they only, follow Jesus 
Chiist and Ins Apostles, according to the 
account wc hav(‘ of them in the sacred 
Scriptures. Among the Methodists, a 
mail that lias lahonred perhaps for years as 
a local picdchei, siippoiting himself by 
industry, anil rouiiilmting to tlio neces¬ 
sity of the poor saints, after a time gets 
appointed to a tirciiit, that is, gels a com- 
fortahie living witlmut Moikiiig; not that 
lie has to pieacii inoic Uian before, but by 
giving lip Ills secular employment, he be¬ 
comes qiiMlified to adininistei the ordi¬ 
nances of Baptism and the Loiil’s Supper; 
he becomes a clergyinan, and is entitled 
to the title Kevcreiul, wliy, wheieforc, and 
for what reason no layman can possibly 
conceive; but, no doubt, it is perfectly 
right and satisfactory to that secret inqui¬ 
sitorial assembly, which meets once u 
year, tinder the name of ‘ The Confer¬ 
ence,’ 

“ Tlie local preachers, thus tranformed 
into reverend divines, leave the path point¬ 
ed out for them by God, ami follow one 
more soiled to tlicirmw^ carnal ease and 
comfort. Before they despised the aid of 
worldly appearance, went about preach¬ 
ing the word of God among the people, 
from house to house, strengthening the 
saints, gathering in sonis to Christ; fol¬ 
lowing the Apostles and 6rat preachers of 
the Go^el as they followed Christ, in all 
plainness and tn simplicity, in all self-de¬ 
nial and humility; rejoicing to be ac¬ 
counted weak, contemptible, and foolish, 
for dirisft skkC) that his wisdom tmd 
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power might be more conspicuous in their 
abasement; yea were content to preach in 
common tradesmen's dress, as Jesus Christ 
liiniself had done, who appeared so much 
like the rest of his bretlnren, that even 
Judas himself was obliged to go witli the 
diief priests, when he betrayed him, not 
being able to describe a dilTerence, so as 
to point liiin out personally: but now 
they no longer go about di^cipling men to 
Christ, as he commanded, but they mast 
come after tlicm to be discipled, and |>ay 
for it too before liand, or they must stay 
anil pciidi. Tliey are not content as for¬ 
merly, to preaoli in the dress of plain, un¬ 
learned, iinclassical tradesmen, and as 
the I.oid, his apostles, and disciples did; 
but must iiave a garb peculiar to classical 
scliolais, men of eminence and learning, 
such as lawyers, counsellors, and judges 
are.” P. J2. 

“ Tlie local and rommnnity preacliers 
ill Mr. Wesley's days, were not so much 
despised as they aic at present, yet they 
arc not less lespectable now, either iit 
their talents or piopcrty than formerly; 
They aie not less zealous or pious; they 
cuntiibute largely to the suppoil of Me¬ 
thodism with their piopcrty, time, and 
talents—so largely, that not one quarter 
of tlie ciidpel. 1 , either in Loudon or the 
conntiy, eonid be supplied with preaching 
oil the ^tabbatIl day without tlieni. Tliougit 
the majority of them arc poor, as it re- 
speets woildly piopeify, yet all allow that 
they aie rieli in f.iith, and, as far as can be 
Judged, heirs of promise.” P. la. 

“ As these apostolic individuals were 
more highly valued for their works sake, 
when Methodism was nioic in its infancy, 
tliaii they are at present; and as they are. 
equally as pious and zealous now as before, 
there must be some cause or reason for tins 
cliaugc. Is not the cause, that superiority 
which the paid preachers have assumed 
and maintainctl over them; and the rea¬ 
son, that distinction wliich tliey make by 
taking to themselves the title of Reverend^ 
and making the people belicio they are 
clergy men, whereas the local and commu¬ 
nity preachers are mere laymen." P. 16. 

** Under an impression, that such is the 
case, foeling convinced that sneh conduct 
bus nothing in the inspired volume to sup¬ 
port it, and foaring, tliat if persevered in, 
Methodistical priesthood and tyranny will 
be A manifest and oppressive as the Ro¬ 
mish hierarchy was, and fraught with the 
same evils, because o^ginating from the 
same source; 1 have Cndeavon^ to point 
out that tills distinction has nothing in 
Scripture to support it; bnt is evidently* 
one of the first steps of the mystery of ini- 
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by which the hmd of ain acquired so 
Boch power. I have endeavoured like¬ 
wise to set before you the importance of 
the local and community preaeliers, hoping 
tl»t their dishitereBted conduct and ex¬ 
tensive usefnlness will be more highly va¬ 
lued, and themselvea more oncoiuugcd to 
proceed in the labour of love and work of 
charity. 

** To prevent the evils which have al¬ 
ready manifested themselves, increasing, 
and to restore Methodism to its primitive 
simplicity and usefulness, is the sole object 
of the writer of these remarks j and it ap¬ 
pears, you have it in your power, and upon 
tlie proper application of it standetb or 
iaUeth Methodism. No one doubts your 
love to yonr preachers. Let me ask you, 
do yon love them ? then in the name of com¬ 
mon sense, do not hurry them headlong to 
destruction, by laying snares hither and thi- 
tlier, by heaping money upon them with so 
lavish a band. Let us take onr stand as 
firm men, and revert to Methodistical prin¬ 
ciples uxty years back. Let every one 


who hat been in the hoMt of contributing- 
hit guinea quarterly, and shilling weekly; 
or 2s. (id. quarterly, anti two pence weekly, 
reduce these tunu to one half, and the evils 
are got rid of at once*’ 1*. 16. 

We cannot conclude uithout be¬ 
stowing a merited paiiogyrlc upon- 
the elocpieiit lay preacher (tor such 
he evidently is) who has put us iii 
possession of all this valuable in¬ 
formation. The zeal with which he 
defends his own order, the perspi¬ 
cuity with which he exposes the in¬ 
consistencies of the reverend Wes- 
leyans, his free bom abhorrence of 
usurpation and tyranny, and his in ¬ 
comparable plan for the humiliation 
of his enemies, by cuttipg oft' theiv 
supplies, prove bim to lie the ge¬ 
nuine and primitive Methodist, provt} 
him to be as adroit ns Wesley and 
as disinterested as Whitfield. 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

{Extracts from the Annual Report 
conclu(led.] 

Prince Edward's Island. 

** It was announced in tlie Report of 
last year, that the Society had extended 
their superintending care to Prince Ed¬ 
ward's Island, and, independently of 
placing the Rev. ThcopliUas Desbrisaye, 
wiio liad for many years been the sole 
Minister of the CIiiifcIi of England in tliat 
province, on their list of Missionaries, had 
adapted the Rev. Cornelius Gridin, and 
placed lum at the disposal of the Cto- 
vemor. This gentleman announced his 
arrival in the early part of tlie .Summer, 
when he was most graciously received by 
his Excellency and bis Majesty’s Council. 
Voder their patronage he has everj^pros- 
pect of being able to introduce the Na¬ 
tional System of Education, having Airried 
out with bim a young man, well instructed 
in England for ^at very purpose. Hi¬ 
therto his ilutieT^ave been confined to 
Charlotte Town, where he established, 
with tome success, an Evening Lectnre ; 
lus Excell^cy has lately appointed 


him Rector of George Town, wbeic a 
floujrisliiiig Settlement of English ciiiigranu 
lias been established j and he hopes a mote 
extensive scene of usefulness will be open 
to hiiii. 

Canada. 

** The* Lord fiishop of Quebec, in the 
early part of the year, was induced to 
draw the attention of the Society to the 
peculiar circuinstanees of Quebec, where 
Ute labours of the Minister have of laic 
years increased to such an extent as to ex¬ 
ceed the powers of any one individual 
adequately to discharge. Dining the last 
three months the funerals exceeded one 
hundred; a circumstance from which an 
estimate might be formed of the extent of 
those dnties yvhidh arc eutailed upon a 
Clergyman who is desirous to fulfil them 
in a manner satisfactory to his coosciencc, 
and more especially of that important and 
laborious office attendance upon the sick. 
Upon this representation, and feeling like¬ 
wise that hitherto the whole eccjjesiastical 
dnty of die three princiral cities of Ca- 
nula lias been maintaiiiea independently 
of the resources of the Society, they bate 
agreed to appoint an assistant Missionary 
at Quebec, with a salaiyr of 200£, with ^ 
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oadentuidiiig, tMt he ntfjr beet liberty 
to employ Me Snadaye in dm pOf fo rm e nce 
of DIvioe Vorskip, in tome ^ the ai^ma* 
ing Dhtrieti. Daring the Sonmier, the 
Rev. Mr. Jenl|tns left Eughnid to under* 
take thU offire, bnt eontrnry winds, and 
tim aeverity of tlie weather, compelled him 
to seek ehdter in'Prince Award's Island, 
where he was obliged to remain daring the 
winter. • 

*' The Bishop reports,*that Sir Fere* 
grine Maitland had commnnieated to him, 
that by a late treaty, 20,000 acres of land 
in the Missisaga territoiy, and 40,000 in 
that of tiie Mohawks, had been ceded to 
fxovemment; and that his Excellency had 
expressed bis readiness to appropriate tlie 
lands themselves, or the monies arising 
ironi the sale of them to the Socii'ty, in 
trust, to p^vide tlie said Indians witli 
Missionaries, Catechists, and Schoolmas¬ 
ters. The Society have signified tiieir ac¬ 
quiescence in this arrangement; and liavc* 
requested the Bishop to procure a draft of 
a power of attorney, aiwl transmit it to tiic 
Society, by which his Lordship might be 
empowered to act in tlieir name, for the 
purposes aforesaid. 

** During the fast year, to meet the grow¬ 
ing wants of a rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion, and to facilitate Ute measures whirh 
arc now in progress for the division of tiie 
Seigniories and Townships in the two Pro¬ 
vinces into Parishes, wherever Clergymen 
of the Church of England arc establistied, 
tire Burn of SOOOI. was placed at the dispo¬ 
sal of the Bishop of Quebec, in aid of 
the expcnces attending tire erection of 
Cinirelies thronghont the Diocese. Pre¬ 
viously to this grant, the Sociejy bad in 
varions instances enconrdged the laudable 
efforts of the people, by assistances of tire 
same nature, but it was considered that 
the occasion required a more ostensible 
proof of tlieir rcailiness to afford every cn- 
roiiragement for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Independently of this consider¬ 
able aid, and to promote the same object, 
anoriier source of encouragement has been 
opened by the bequest of tlie Rev, Tho¬ 
mas How, Rector of EpntshUI,' Somerset¬ 
shire, who has left by his wW, to iris Grace 
the Archbisliop of Canterbury, the sum of 
loooi., in trust for the erection of Cliurcbes 
in Canada. * 

“ The Bishop has already appropriated 
some portion of the Society’s grant to two 
differenb Churches, but his Lordship will 
in no case anUiorize tlie actual payment of 
tlie money until the Churches are raised and 
covered in. llie Bishop adds, the pioos 
liberaKty of the Society appears to have 
produced the happiest effects; it was na- 
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tnral indeed that'it Bhotdd fend to attach 
the ittbabitanta to the Cbnrtdi, add te enll 
forth ttacir exertions to qoafity themaabw 
for obti^ning the establishment of MU- 
siens among them, and tbit i{ha8evid«itto 
dime. 

** The Rev. William M^CawIey, Mis¬ 
sionary at Hamliton, reports, that the pro¬ 
gress of the Cliurcb of Eoglaod has been 
as &voarable as be could expect, and 
thongb the attendance on Pnblie Worship 
b not BO nnmeruiu as he could irisb, yet 
a visible improvement has triien place ia 
the moral and religious dispositiem of the 
i^ple. When he first arrived in the Mis¬ 
sion, there w» no place of Public Wer- 
ship, hntnow there are several ofvarioiu 
descriptions, which he cannot fail to attri- 
bnte to the example exhibited by the 
Members of tire Churcli, and hopes may 
be entertained that tire religious fbeling, 
thus rxeiti’d, may liereafVer be nnited in 
one fur 111 of Worsliip. He occasionally 
officiates in the neighbunring Township, 
wliicli is equally populous with that of 
Hamilton. By the exeition of the people, 
and the aid of 1001. fioni a fund collected 
by the Hon. and Kev. Dr. Stewart, a 
church, of the dimensions of dfiy-five ftet 
by forty feet, las been erected, and will 
be ready for Divine Service in a few 
weeks. TheTownship is situated on a neck 
of land between Lake Ontario and.the 
Rice Lake, and is capable of prodneing 
every aiticle for the comfort and support 
of tlic inhabitants, who appear to be uni¬ 
formly well disposed, and desirons of us- 
sisting one anothei*. Mr. M’Cawley is 
duly impressed with a sense of his good for¬ 
tune, in lining placed in such a situation, 
and b thankful to Almi^^ty God for the 
advantages he enjoys. 

** The Rev. Robert Addison, Mbsionuy 
at Niagara, reports, that the Lientenant- 
Governor had appropriated 5001. to the 
repair of the Chuich, which had suffered 
so materially during the war, by the iqjo- 
lies of tho enemy; he himself had undw- 
taken to superintend the wpairs, whidr he 
was in hopes would soon be completed. 
Mr. Norton had not yet ffnished the trans¬ 
lation of the Gospel of Bt. Matthew, but 
he proposed to devote all hn Icisnre time' 
to the work; and when the season woUM 
permit of travelling, Mr. Addison intended 
to vi^t the Indian Country, and personally 
to urge forward its completion, ^peated 
assurance bad bden given to Mr, Norton, 
that the Society woqtdPreadiiy defiay aA 
tlie necessary expenses of printing, and of^ 
ford every means for ftcilitating tbe pro- • 
gie^ of the undertaking. 

*' The Rev. Dr. Strarhan, Missionary 
4 M 





■I York, ropo^, ttiot (be ^roh, wliieh 
ona mart too ■ntH for dw eongregoHon, 
hM keen repaired and enlarged at th^ ea- 
pence of 1,7001, the money weg readily 
•nlncribed by the pansluonei«, to be re> 
toroed firom the safe of pcm, which took 
plaoe at the connnencement of the year, 
snl^cet to a ground rent of one or two 
ponods Bteiiing. The money raised ex> 
ceeded the amount of the expences in> 
onired by the repair. Tbe building is 
eisty-six feet by s'ixty. The Hon. O. 
Grookshanks has prebented a handsome set 
of church ornaments; the communicants 
kave increased from 35 to dt. Tlicrc is 
'a dourisliing Sanday School, consisting of 


80 Girls and^50 Boys; the Giiiiare taught 
by the three daughters of the Chief Jus¬ 
tice; tliere is Okewise a large Sunday 
School attached to the chapel in tiie 
country, where Dr. Stracban preaches 
once in the month.—Every quarter, the 
Schools are collected together in 'the pre¬ 
sence of'his Excellency Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, who takes tbe greatest interest 
in eveiy thing that concerns tbe promotion 
of religion. After the examination, re¬ 
wards are distributed to those whose 
good conduct and proficiency have de¬ 
served the attention of the LieutcnaiiL- 
Goveriior.’* 


MlSCELl-ANEOUS "iNTEM.KIENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The lord bishop of Exeter has been 
pleased to nominate the rev. J. D. Cole¬ 
ridge LL.B. curate of St. Sid well's, 
Exeter, one of his lordship's chaplains. 

Tbe rev. R. Fiskc, B.D. rector of Wen- 
don Lofts with EtiniCon annexed, Essex, 
to bold by dispensation the vicarage of 
Great Cliidiill, in that county; patron, 
John Wilkes, esq. of Lofts Hall. 

Tbe rev. J. Chamberlyne, to the vicar- 
^ of Wellington, Derbyshire; patron, tlie 
cmponition of Etwall and Benton. 

The rev. Edward Combe, to the recto¬ 
ries of Eomsbili and Donyatt, Somerset, 
vacant by the dcatli of tlie rev. Tliomas 
Hopk^; patron, Richard Thomas Combe, 
esq. 

T'he rev. Robert Crockett, M.A. of 
BrasenoM college, Oxford, to tbe rectory 
of Ngiiston cum Normautou, Leicester- 
sliire; patron, tlie King; 

The rev. Thomas D'Eye Betts, B.A. to 
file rectory of Coiney, Nolfptk; patron, 
Jehossphat Postle, esq. of Colhey Hall. 

The rev. John Nelson, B.A. to the rec¬ 
tory of.-RTinteiton, vritti the clmpel of 
Summton, in Norih^; patron, E. Cooper, 
fls^of East Dereham. 

Ike rev. W. Evans, a|ipeiiited dbaplaia 
of the Queen Ckarlotte. 


The rev. D. H. Sanders, to the living 
of Ambledon, in Pembrokeshire; patron, 
tbe archbishop of Cautcibiiry. 

The rev. John Singleton, to tlie rectory 
of Sutterby, near SpiUby, in lincolnsliiie; 
pati'ou, the lord chancellor. 

The rev. John Jacob, to the head mas¬ 
tership of the dock classical and mathe¬ 
matical school, at Plymouth. 

The rev. T. Mills, B.A. to the rectory 
and paritb eburah of Stutton, Saft'oik, on 
bis own petition. 

Tlie rev. John Latey, to tlic rectory 
of Rede, Suffolk; patron, the King. 

llie rev. H. De Foe Baker, M.A. to 
to the vicarage of Greetliam, Rutlandshire; 
patron, carl Winchelsea. 

I'he rev. James C. M. Stokes, M.A. 
rector of Birchanger, appointed chaplain 
to the countess of Dysart. 

The re*-. Francis George Leadi, M.A. 
fellow of Pemprokb college, Oxfo^, ap¬ 
pointed domestic chaplain to the right 
bon. John Frederic lord Cawdor, of Castie- 
merton, in the county of Pembroke. 

The earl of Malmesbury has appointed 
the rev. H. Boucher, B.A. of Wadham 
college, and the rev. T. Cooke,,of Oriel 
coUege, Oxford, his douiestie.cbapiaini'. 

The rev. George Randdlpb, M.A. stu¬ 
dent of , Obrist ebnreb, Oxford, to tbe 
vicn/age' 6f Eastry with Worth, near 
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Sandwich, Kent! patnm, thCiArchfaiihop 

ofCcntetWy. 

The TCT. J. Rovle, to the vicarage 
of Islington, Norfolk; patron, the Kng. 

file rev. Mr. Winter, late cnrate of 
Milton, appointed cbapldn to the. Kent 
connty prison, in tiie room of the rev. O. 
Harker, resigned. 

The rev. L. J. Boor, to be master of the 
tree grammar school, at Biplmin. • * 

The rev. C. O. Boyles, to. the vicar^ 
of Tamertou Foliot, Devon. 

Thetev. Charles Ingle, M.A. fellow of 
Peter House, to the vicarage of Orston, 
Notts.; patron, the dnke of Jutland. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELUGENCE. 

OxroBO, Augnst 25.—On Sunday se’n 
night the following gentlemen were or* 
dained by the lord bishop of Salisbnry, ^ 

Deacons. — George Perceval Sandi. 
lands, Trinity eoltege; John Pierce Ma. 
rice, M.A. Brasenose college; George Er¬ 
nest Hownian, M.A. Baliol college ^(^rles 
Silvanus Meech, St. Edmund ball; John 
Marshall, B.A. Exeter coiles^; George 
Parry Hollis, St. Alban hall; Henry Dixon, 
B.A, Brasenose college; Charles Francis 
Johnson, B.A. Queen’s college. 

Phiests. —The bon, Adolphns Frede¬ 
rick Irby, B.4. St. Mary hall; Alexander 
Hobert Carles Dallas, Worcester col¬ 
lege i Henry Boucher, B.A. Wadham col¬ 
lege ; Charles Fowell Watts, Queen’s 
college; Richard Derby Ness, B.A. Xin- 
cob college. 

Oj^ord Eteeliou .—The following is a 
summary of the Membem of tlid several 
Colleges, as they respectively polled for 
Mr. Heber and for Sir J. Nicholl:—> 


NieAoU: 

iMer. 

University Collie. 

...19 

18 

37 

Ralliol College. 

..IT 

21 

38 

Merton College. 

..11 

2S 

34 

Exeter College. 

...29 

6 

35 

Oriel College ....... 

.:.i8 

54 

72 

Queen’s CoHege. 

..57 

r 43 

79 

New College3 

28 

40 

Lincoln College ...... 

..Til 

15 

26 

All Sonlli Coll^. 

..16 

21 

37 

Magdalen College...... 

..16 

39 

55 

Braieu Nose College . 

.. 2 

159 

161 

Corpus Oiristf College.. 

..28 

4 

32 

Chiiit Church. 

..96 

66 

162 

Triniw College........ 

.,10 

27 

37 

St. John^ Co^ge...... 

...77 

2 

79 

Carried forward 

899 

535 

934 


CoKHWAix,—Died, at St. Jnat, the 
rev. J. Alien. 

Devonshire.— On Tuesday, Septem¬ 
ber 11, tire new church of West Te4p>- 
mouth, was consecrated by the lord bii^t 
of Exeter; and on the foltowing day fail 
tordriiip held a Confirmation- 

Died suddenly, the rev. Jonathan W3- 
Hams, on his return from Maker, when bn 
had'beeo to dinner with the bishop of 
Exeter. He was iq his 70th year. 

Died, m bis 76tli year, the fev. CMlmaq 
Wail, rector of Pit Portcon. 

Died, the rev. Mr. Rnsb^ rector of 
Powerstock, in this county.' 

Died, the rev. S. Pidsley, rector of Up- 
lowman, and Sampford PCvereil, b tUa 
county. 

DoRSBnRiRB.—Died, b London, fop 
rev. C. Phcc, eldest mid last sarvivbg sor 
of tl|B rev. Henry j^co, nctor of Abm- 
hnlJ, in this county. 

Essex. —Di^, at Dowuham b 
tlie 66th year of bis age, the rev. Peter 
Beauvoir. 

Died, die rev. Dr. William Lm^ aged 
68, thirty-one years rector of New Samp- 
foi^, Esnx, b the gift of New coik^' 
Oxford. 

HBRKrodDSHiRE*—Died, the rev. Geo. 
Cope, D.D. canon residentiary of the ca¬ 
thedral at Hereford, in the 66tb year of 
bis ago. 

DM, at Cradfey,' Uie nv, T. Beat. 

Kent.— Died, at the lionse of bis sor, 
the rev. Thomas KnoE, at Tonbridge, the 
rev. VicesinuH Knox, D.D. rector of 
Rnnwell, and Bamsden Cnqrs, b am;, 
aged <8. 

LiNCOJUisKiRB. — Died, b Ua. 80th 
year, the rev. Jeremiah J^Uis, D.D. rector' 
of Leadenham, and viAur of Sibsey, b this 
county, and fonnerly of Kind’s college, 
Camtmdge. 
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Noil!mK.-*-Dled) fli bll 78^ tlie 
nir. B. W. SiKkNO} uesrly forl;j jetn rec¬ 
tor of Cidetei^ hi tto Cointy. 

OXFORnsHtEB.—On Ufondoy, Aqgoit 
97, die foopdatioMtone of the Oxford 
himticafylmD, was laid by tbe lord bishop 
of the diocese, with tbe nsiial cereiaoiuci^ 
in the preseoce of tbe actmg pro vice* 
cbenceUor, tbe president of Trinity, and 
cdber pentiemen of tbe nniveisi^ and 
«ty. 

$HROPSRiRB. —Died, in bis 38th year^ 
tbe rev. Qeor|efibnrox, rector of Knncikin, 
Salop, end vtear of Wasperton, Warwick¬ 
shire. 

Died, at Lentwardine, the rev. John 
Morris, enrate of that place npwwrds of 
ffity yean. 

Died, the rev. K. Atcberiey, curate of 
HHgMey. 

tXed, die rev. Richard Hill, rector of 
Waters, Upton. 

AoMRnSBTSHlRE^Died, aged 79, the 
rev. O. H. Leigh, vicar of Dnnster and 
Minehead. 

Died, the rev. John Mill, virarof Comp¬ 
ton Dunden, Somerset, and enrate of 
Sbeston St. Fetor and Holy Trimty, 

Died, at Bath, the rev. G. Jaques, vicar 
of Batislbrd, Suffolk. 

SotroEX^Died, tiw rev. C. Cole, ree- 
tor of Sttttton, in t^ county. 

WixTsainB, — The rev. J. Ford, of 
RlpMey, is appointed a surrogate by tbe 
bon. and rev. tbe ehai^ilor of the diopese, 

WoncaTSBSRiRE.—The handsome new 
town- of St. Helw^ cbnrch, in the city of 
Worcester, is completed, and the mnsical 
peal of eight bells belonging to tills vene- 
yahle structure have been re-huu^. 

' VMUI9M1RB. —On tbe ISth of Septom- 
her Che tint stone of a new chnreli was 
laid at Stanley, in the parish of Waketield, 
by Braneis Maude, esq. of Hatfield Hall. 

In and Rear London. 

Died, at hla hoase in Upper Thomaugii- 
■treet, tbe rev. Thomas ^on, oged 70. 


He waa rector of EatMi 47 yeera, a 
friendly end gopd man, very nnMh cslcett- 
ed, and now regretted by ell whe knew 
him. 

At Kensington, the rev. Joseph Butler, 
son of Jote|di Bntler, esq. of SiAy Howe, 
Berks, and Mlow of Pembroke eeUrge, 
Oxford. 

Die^i at Twickenham, ia the 44th year 
of his age, theinv. Henry Pratt Bean- 
champ, M.A. feUow of Kuq;*s cottege, 
Cambridge. 

Died, at Peckham, ia Ms GTtA year, 
the rev. George OHMen, M.A. of CMiste 
house school, Lqmbeth, of Magdalen ball, 
Oxford, and late minister of Carlisle cbapel. 

WALES. 

Tub Eistbitofodd.— Th* glorious na- 
tiomd ftstival commenced on Wednesday, 
September If, at Ganarvoo, wttiia splcn- 
*doar unparalleled in the annaU of the 
principality. The county ball was crowded 
to excess; and on the second day of the 
meeting, so great was the pressure to ob¬ 
tain admittance, that an ^jonmment to 
the court of the castle, moved by the uo« 
bleprerident, was carried by acclamation. 
Among the nnmerons company were tbe 
following noblemen and gentlemen, toge¬ 
ther with a considenble portion of the 
female branches of tbehr families: tbe 
most noble the marqnis of Anglesea, who 
presided; the earl of Uxbridge; the right 
rev. tbe lord bishop of Bailor; tbe right 
bon. the lord Newborongli, Ac. At the 
public dinner, on Tliursday, coloiiel 
Party, whose eloquence is only exceeded 
by tto qpergy with which he defivers his 
sentiments, allnScd to the circumstance of 
the return of lord Newboroogh, after many 
yean absence from Wales, on proposing 
his lordship^s health, in very foicible ami 
animated langnagc. The conceits and 
ball were adauiabiy attended, and every 
thing combined to render the meeting 
agreeable in the extreme. The revival of 
^ ancient music and poetiy of tlib part 
of Great Britain, is in itself so interestiog 
an object,'that tlie,,8en8ation it has created 
h no longer arionisbing. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A S^rmoa,* preaolied at fte Coronation 
of King Gtorge IV. in the Abbey Church 
of Westn^mter, July 19* 18S1. % Ecl« 
ward. Lord Archb«iop of York. Pab* 
Ihhed by hU Mi)esty^ Special Command. 
Sa. 

The Rlghta of SorercSgnty in Chriatian 
States, defended in some chief particniars: 
a Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, May S4,1821. 
With Dissertations and CcMectiona inm- 
trating the same Subject} with R^rence 
to the Works of Mr. Hooker and Bishop* 
Warburton; togetlier with those of Ore* 
tius, De Marca, and others. By Joseph 
Holden Pott, A.M. Vicar of St. Martin in 
the Fields, and Archdeacon of London. 
8 vo. 9s. 

Deism compared mih Christianity; be¬ 
ing an Epistoiaiy CorreHKrtidence, con¬ 
taining all the principal Ohiections against 
Reveled Reli^on, with the Answers an¬ 
nexed : in widch is shown the losafficiency 
of the Aiguments used in support of Infi¬ 
delity. Hy Edward Chichester, M. A. 
Rector of the Farislies of Culdaff and 
CloncliB, in the Diocese of Derry. S vob. 
II. 7s. 

Sacramental Addresses and Meditations, 
with a fbw Sermons interspersed^ By the 
Rev. Henry BeMh^, Falkirk. Vol. IL 
12mo. Ss. fid. 

Tliougbta on the Music and Words of 
Psalmody, as at present used among the 
Members of the (^nreh of England. By 
the Rev. Rann Kennedy, A.M. Minister 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, and Secopd Master 
of King Edward's Grammar School, Bir¬ 
mingham. 4s. 

Practical Lectures upon the Six first 
Chapters of the Gospel of St.’John. By 
the Rev. John Rogers PAraan, M.A. Al¬ 
ternate Morning l^lMcber at Belgrave and 
Berkeley Chapels; and Alternate Evening 
Preacher at Ae Foundling and Magdalen 
Hospitds. 8vo. ISs. 

Commnnicatimu to the ChristianWorld, 
hnUyCo ni Marulieii of the Numbers of 
Daniel rehrtivb to Bm Reign of the Infidel 
Power, and of thp last itetaeention of the 
Cfattrch of Christ under Uw Harvest ami 


Vintage «f God's Wrath. By the Rev. 
Edward Hoblyn, A.B. a Graduate ^Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, and Curate of the 
Parish of IJskeard, to the Connty of Conp> 
walL lumo. 4s. fid. 

Oavis Apostol^; or, a to the 
Apostolic Writings, being eu Attempt In 
explain the Scheme of foe Gospel, and foe 
principal Words and mirases used by foe 
Apostles In describing it. By foe Rev. 
Joseph M endha wi, A.M. 12 mo.' 3s. fid, 

A Letter to foe Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
A.M. in Reply to his Remarks upon foe 
BMiop of Pe£erborongh'S Eigh^-seven 
Questions: with a Postscript, occasioned 
by his fiirther Remarks. By one of foe 
Curates of the Diocese of Peterborough. 
2 s. 

A Summaty of Orfoodox Belief and 
Practice, according to thejOj^nions and 
Sentiments of foe First ^formen; in¬ 
tended for Young Penoiw in foe mere 
educated Classes of Society: principalty' 
compiled from foe celebrated Work m 
Dean Nowell. By foe Rev. Jobn* Pro- 
wett, A.M,, late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford; Rector of Edburtoo, Sossex. 
12 mo. 3s. fid. * 

The peculiar Difficulties of foe Cleigy in 
India, a Sermon preached at the Second 
Vidtation of foe Lord Bidiop of Galctdta, 
at St. Ufomas’s Chnrcb, Bombay, on 
Monday, March 5, 1821. By foe Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, A.M. (maphdn of 
Poona. Is. fid. 

A Sermon, preadied before the Incor¬ 
porated Sodety for foe Propagation of foe 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at foeir Anniver¬ 
sary Meeting in the Parish Church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, on Friday, Feb. Ifi, 1821. 
By the Right Rev. Herbert, Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough. Together with foe Re¬ 
port of the Society for the Year 1820; to 
which are annexed, Lists of, foe Society** 

' Missionaries, Catechists, and School 
ten^ and of the Incorporated and Asso¬ 
ciated Members of the Society, ft. fid. 

A Charge, delivered by the RSi^t RoV. 
John, Lord Bifoep itfsBristol, ut Ws Pri¬ 
mary VisitaUen of U»t Dio^, b An- 
gost, ifisi. at. , 





A dArge, diHvcM to 8 m ClMigy of ffie 
INoMm in iUHaiee^ at flia Oidinary Visi- 
Urtioa, Wadanday, July 1821. 

By Richard )Iaat, 0.D. BMlo^ of KiUa- 
loc and BUlAnoia. 2s. 6d. 

A Chaife, delivered in Joly, 1821^ at 
Stokealy, llink, and fifalton, to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland. 
1^ the Venerable and Rev. Francis 
wta^^Moiy M.A. F,R.S. Is. 

.A Sesinon, preached in the Chitfdi of 
St Giles in the Fields, on Sonday, Jnly 8, 
1821, in Behalf of the Rmral West London 
BldraiHuy and Lynig-in ^titnUon, Char¬ 
ing Cross. By the Rev. Cljarles Webb Le 
Bass,’ A.M. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Is. dd. 

Plain Diseonrses, doctrinal and prao- 


tO«f. 

tical} adapted to a Ooimtiy Congr^tion. 
By the Rev. Charles Hardfawe, A.H. 
vlear of Tonbridge, Kent; andl^etor of 
Crewbnnt, Sussex. l2mo. ds. 

FamilAr Dialognes on interesting Sub¬ 
jects, intended for the Amnsemeat and 
Instmetion of young Indies, in dieir 
Hoars of Leisnre on Sundays. By a Lady. 
18mo. Ss. 

An Acconnt/if a New Process in Paint¬ 
ing : In Two Farts. Part L ConMning, 
Remarks oii its general Correspendsaice 
die Peculiarity of the Venetiaa 
School. lyt 11. Sopplemeutary DetaOs, 
explanatory at die Process t with Mircel- 
laneoua Observations on the Arts of the 
Sixteenth Century. 8vo. Ss. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. WilUnm Hntton, an in the 

African Company's Service, has in the 
Freii^ Voyagw and Travels in Africa, in 
an octavp Volome, with Mai»and Plates. 

Mr. J. I. Wilson is preparing a History 
of Orrist'a Hosj^tal, firom its Fonndadon 
to the present 'Hme, with Memoirs of 
emintot Men educated there. 

, Mr. J. H. Olovcr is preparing a Biogra- 
plMcal Dicdonaiy of ^teratnre, from die 
Year 1700 to the End of 1820, containing 
the 'Mde, Ac. of every principal Work, 
which has appeared during that Period. 

A Pictore of Ancient Hines, and a 
Skctdi of Modern History, in a most 
oxnet Chroaolopcal Order, forming a PAr 
of fhr the Stnd^ of Univeim IGs- 
^*7* ^7 Misa Thomson, will shortly ap¬ 
pear. 

Mehioirs of |be celebrated Persons 
opmposbig die JUt Cat Club, with an Ac¬ 


count of the Origin of die Association, 
will soon appear in a large qnarto Volnme, 
illoStrated by forty-eight Portndts from 
the originri Fainting, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Mr. W. M. Craig is printing a Course 
of Lectures on Drawing, Fainting, and 
Engraving, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tufioD, in an octavo Volume, with Wood 
Cuts and Plates. 

Mr. D. Boilean has in the Press, a Dic¬ 
tionary of French Homonymes, or a New 
Gnide to*the Pc^Kuides of the French 
lauigoage, particularly designed for those 
who are dedrons of acquiring the Lan¬ 
guage of social Intercouiae. 

Sfr S. E. Brydges, Bart, will soon pub¬ 
lish, in three Volumes, Tlie Hall of Hdl- 
ingsley, a Tele. 

The Pirate, by the Author of Waverley, 
is in PreparaUoo. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Thb diktorbunccs which agitated 
the netropolh ^during the numth of 
Adgaat, yve gprhdtiaUy died away, 
and there is no reason to appiehend 
an immediate renewal of them. The 
evil intentions of the inoh-lcaders 


were too thinly ditgoiiod* to 
theoh8ervnUmi>of anv^nt the very 
lowest^ of thn people; and the 
barefoced peignries of the witnesMe 
who were cADed for the purpose of 
crimmating the military, have been 





so completely exposed, that a jury, cqBiprefa.^nd Its ipeaulpg: ,aQd Jn 
wliicli bad shewn strong symptoms order to persuade them to petitio# 
of putting implicit confidence in for Beform and Emancipation, thef 
their falsehoods, has not ventured 'Were assured that such 'measures 
to persevere in its. credulity and would lower their rents, and re^ 
the party by whom such evidence lieve them from the payment of 
was collected and brou^t forward, tithes. The argummit 'was irre^ 
has been covered with well-deserved sistible, and has always been urged 
disgrace. Ministers have dec|dedly with success. But many pmsons, 
declared their opinion 6f the trans* without pretending that Iremild has 
action by eensuring the magistrate been well govemira, or^Uiatuoim^ 
who was at the head of the police, provement can be Imnght about in 
and recommending' bis Majesty to the internal administration of her 
dismiss Sir Robert Wilsbn from the laws, have doubted whether the 
army. It is to be feared that the boon which ham been sought widi 
latter was deeply implicated in the so much earnestuess, would contri. 
tumult; that he took a part highly bute in the slightest d^ree to 
inconsistenWwith his station and his her peace. Is not this sentiment 
duly, seems to be almost universally strengthened by the rapturous re¬ 
admitted. The former, Sir Robert, ception of the King ? He did not 
Baker, is not suspected of any more come as an Emancipator, but as 
serious ofi'cnce, than a want of de- a Friend and Protector. He lias 
cision and firmness; and much as never said that he will support 
we may regret the retirement of a the repeal of the Protestant laws, 
respectable public ofiicer, we must He has only promised that Ireland 
confess that such deficiencies form shall obtain die attention to which 
a suificient disqualification for the it is entitled. He has convinced 
post of chief magistrate in such a his Irish subjects, that they are 
metropolis as London. considered as an important part of 

The King’s visit to Ireland con- his empire, and that he will syste* 
eluded amid the same lively demon- matically study and pursue their 
strations of aflection and gratitude interests. And this conduct has 
that were called foi^ by.his ani- been received, aqd is estimated as 
val. The most delightful featiire'in it deserves. The common sense of 
the case is the union that has been the nation, has got the better of the 
brought about among^ a nation so trash which they had imbibed from 
lung famed for dissension. And factious demagogues, and intrigning 
we cannot help thinking tiiat the priests ( and It is felt and acknow- 
sccne which Ireland has just exhi- (edged, that the system adopted by 
bited, may furnbh solid mformation George IV. will suffice to make 
respecting the real grievances of Ireland happy. Let the United 
that country, and their real and Kingdom be governed as far os 
only practicable cure. possible, upon one and the same 

Since the days of the United phui. Let the intercourse between 
Iri^men, and the Rebellion of its ports, be rendered more and 
1788, we have been told again and more intimate. Let us be taught 
again, that Catholic>]^ancipation no longer to look upon a,journey to 
is the obly remedy for evils which Ireland, as an undertaking nearly 
were too glaring to be denied, and as fcgmidable as a journey to.Mcs- 
too serious to be overlooked. * It is cow. But let every practicable 
fotjgotMn, that when this notion facility be famished for an -inter- 
was first puV'into the heads of ^e change of visits^fet the public 
Irish populace, their' proverbial bitsineas be put upon the same 
quiciniesa did not cnaMe them to foqtiojg in Dublin and in London; let 
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jnstio* bfe tA^biisteicd. witli tlte 
■^Me MkiaMty, md' th6 stme 
•biietMMik 9 ide» o# tbe 

eluiimeli Ift 1^9 {mtro&agte vested* 
Ib the Ehieealfoe, more especwlly 
Ee^htiiailEfeaf pstshee^, be 
dbposed whb -equhl care, hild 
tiim'tbete will be a reasonable 
| hb # Bp &t bf itAammity and qoiet. 

iCing^s visit is ttaditMlty ao> 
canted as a pledge that aH these 
things wilt lie done. The rich and 
die n^feqre'ei^eted to follow his 
iBxaniplhtVt^ td sacrillBe some small 
portioticf theh*'peltaouid ease, fbr 
theimprovemeat of a country from 
which tliey derive such various ad^ 
vanta^iea. 

The eapiCalist is expected to ^t 
Over the relu6iance which he once 
ftit W vdatuK'his property upon 
Irish giround/and the general result 
nmst bt( thht the sufferings of the 
peasantry wiH diminish, and the 
aamher SMdf respectability and use- 


liilnest of the resident gentry will 
bicreaae. Such an avent wfll be 
fhllowed by the more underiating 
'attefftion of government to the in¬ 
terests and wishes of the natimi. 
In shite of the priest^ oi the dema. 
^ffnb, puldid tranquillity will be 
preserved, and the Irish Catholic 
will heeomQ as loyal and as valu- 
Abldec subject, as the Enelisli Catho¬ 
lic has been and is. Tue away all 
hope and expectation of restoring 
Popery to its thikme, and the bi¬ 
gotry even of the priesthood will 
cease to he injurious. The gra¬ 
dual progress of civilization and 
knowledge and wealth will give tiie 
priudples of Protestadtism a free 
ctreulation through the land, and 
we have sufficient coitffdence in the 
natural superiority of truth, and the 
Continued protection of the great 
Governor of the world, to trust that 
the Church of Ireland will raise its 
head and ffourisfa. 


{iOT^CE TO COREESPONOBNTS. 


(haanlanais, H. 6. and B. S, shall appear. 

* « ' 

- AP./ iR., A^Ckritiim Rmembranerr, aad A Ckftitian OhMener, liave 
hami revived ami are under consideration. 
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ON SPIRITUALITY OF 
AFFECTION. 

Nothing can plse« in a stronger 
light the nature and iniftoftance of 
ttot moral prepaiaiion, which I 
have been endeavouring to inciil* 
cate« than a passage wbioli occurs, 
in the second chapter of St. PanPs 
First Epistle to the Coriuthians. In 
Au it is expressly declared, that 
*' to the natural man,*' who makes 
his senses, his passioi^s, hb worldly 
inteiest, and his reason the measure 
of divine truth, ** the things of the 
Spirit of Ood are foolishness ;** he 
cmmeidier receive nor discern tiiem. 
And for this plain reason; tiiat they 
are not of this world, and cannot 
become the object of his senses; 
that they treat of the mysterious ex¬ 
istence and infinite perfisctiknis of the 
Godhead, and oawiot be Inoaght 
within the cmnpass of humln eom- 
pr^ension; that they are holy and 
undefiled, and will not abide the im¬ 
pure tou^ of earthly desires; diat 
they are liiU of disiatexedted love, 
ana unbounded goodness, and can¬ 
not submit to die cold and heartless 
caleulstions of worldly prudence; 
that they are spiritud in their na¬ 
ture, and must be tf miritnally dis- 
cerned*’'*-disoeraed Uirough ttie pre- 
venthig and co-mseiating, and aano- 
tii^g ^racre of the Holy l^irit 
woiwc on the heart of man. Now 
die e^Nd of Oiit operath»«4a to 
ohacic tthat ia evil in ns, and encon- 
wlra^ iagood, to strengthen and 
aunttooaf own natpnlpowen^and 
^tvwMftk to tlM spsritttaUiy of af- 
RxfCBKBRAKClR, No. 8h» 


fecdon, which does in trudi Indode 
the very virtues that I* beoh 
hitoerto recommendiitt Tot 0ifi 

spiritual man ia deepfy*|Bi^o«fed 
with the paramount impaytiiioe nf 
rel^on, and cannot but lio-eerions 
andeainest in its pursuit; the^iri- 
tual man is conscious fMA his onm 
individual experience, audJ^nt^eal 
history of the world tl^un sR iW00» 
of hb utter inabilito to discOToir die 
truth without the Divine nmrtpqne, 
and caunot but be of «i humble and 
teachable spirit; the apnatuaTman 
ia convinced of the autbprity and 
excellence of the Divine will, imd 
cannot but be willing to sutHuit n|s 
own wholly and implicitly to its 
perior guidance. Lovely, howevmr, 
as thb picture already is, there 
would sdu seem |o be aaothesrgnme 
implied in the term itself, and es¬ 
sential to complete the qiiritibl. 
character; I mean (if I may baTal- 
lowed the expression) tiiai heaven- 
wardnssB dbposidon, whish fills 
and iacliues die soul to the contest’ 
pblion of heavenly thiogs. ^ Osff 
Lord frequendy alludes to tbisx as 
where he says, ** Lay up for your¬ 
selves treasures iu heaven, for mere 
your treasure », there your hearts 
will be abo,**—and St. Paid more 
cxMeasly, ** Set your afibetions on 
thmgs above, not on things on earth.’* 
The pleasurea and pursuits of tfif 
worid—I do- not mean, those that 
are muoceut, and oecesaary for |he~ 
relief of our temporal emgeiiomf, 
(tbon^ over thes% #e shall dovwell 
to keep a watdi) but those that are 
^tjymd excessive have a natural* 
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toideocy to weigh down the soul« after stand in^ his presence with ex- 
fnd'retard its npmrd-flight to the seeding joy. Thw ^ill our hcareii- 
nobler and iiihre,.h>ao9iniiig objects wardness of disposition lift and in'* 
“ > — cUB,e our minds to 'the search of di- 

\^ne*iruth; our seriousness will en¬ 
sure a careftil examination of all its 


of another world! - Gre^ however, 
and glorious anfl blessw m these 
are, they are yetrdistaiit; for “ " 


groniidB, gnd ariileuces jranr humi- 
Ifty ft(fd te8iehi£iflhne8#v^l^pen the 
door to rile admission of its most 


faith 

is the Bttbst4hcejlf thing^^oEied for, 
the evidhn<% or things not" seen.^^ 

Nut the olyects of this world are ever 

li^Mt: its honours, its riches, and exalted truths; and our readiness to 
meet our eyes ai every conflirfithiar'wiU to the will of £rocl 
tiixn, intrude themselves on onr.at- will haye removed all those barriers, 
^ution^ and solicit our regard by that [iride and prejudice, and a cor- 
the most seducing arguments. Be- rupt in(diiia|joi| i^ould have ether- 
fore tl^n riia't we' can^ter srith any wise thrown m our way. 
h'e^' on the search of heavenly But here, we may well ask, who 
Irnth fafnd msless we do enter with is saffieiehtflir these things? What- 
hU ou^ heart, we'dre but deceiving ever goodness or strength we may 
" - - • -- —some we certainly 

knows, and we every 

^ f 

llfle, oi^r own experience, of the ^ _ 

^ vani^, of this World, notwlth- ^ 

i^itra^; We most have learnt j0^ „ whatever view of eabsne. 

that^^Ottiilh from its very sednctions {^g uj, gioi^jr of the RedTeemer. But his 
St, nmy be,'and is p fit state of moral glo^ leqdres aot so sWobg a contnMt, m 
j^batiofi, it can be no abiding place 
rational being with all bis long- 
Ihgi after immortwty; that we are 
1m Strangers and pilgrims on earth, 
and,are Imund in common prudence 
tb make all the enquiries that we 
can aft 4 r that other world, that is 
alpne our home, and therefore alone 
wbrriiy of qnr chief and lasting con- 
ckrii. ; And when this conmtion 
ku once taken root m our minds, 
au onr feelings will beaengaged on 
ll|diilde of .religion ; its study ‘will 
not he a mere act of du^, but our 
deflght^ and soiace; and We shall 
eagerly catch at every moment ^at 
we can spare from the necessary at¬ 
tention to^bUT tempoi^l t^neerns, to 
leairh more of those et|;rnhl umnsions, 
that'await thi rij^ilfhua’ ia' ^ king- 
dons of heaven ; uldre of tiibse con¬ 
ditions on wh‘i^‘’tbey are hroigised, 
more of ibbse^^bigh ana sited 
truths, on wfal^h they rtfst. We 
jM b^in to hufiger and thiwt af- 


so deep e sbSde'to'nlsks it SUne frith stSB> 
fident hutre. Men are bad' enough, and 
have need enongh of his gracious aid snd 
redeeming love withou t mining our nature 
worse than it really and cubing ns of 
those, few good traits which we have yet 
left-^tfaose meidorids, as it were, of ohr 
IbrineT imioneBree. 'The cunseqirenee of 
the contrary cdursf hSa been, as is always 
me case, where nUgr' one point ie ovei^ 
aliained to aeure on emh er ndvnnee a 
fevourite opinion, that Kiigion itsdf has 
been.iqinred by the very means that have 
been so iq}ttdicioiuly taken to serve it; 
Ibr neither is the ddnrine true in point of 
ftetf standhig as itddcs opposed to-enr 
daUy eaperience; nor U It-fiinndbd on any 
right uiterpeetatibn of .gcripteiy>, nor is at 
all requisite 'to establidi the necessity of 
our Redemptium nor can it AQ' of giriiw a 
handle to the infidit/- and' bardeninif me 
shiner ih bis^cM<hM8s; In tbit,'ns in 
* most other cases,'me%atb ^s In tfie^tuti 
way. 'We arb^nelffaef so lAterly etUtupt 
as te.be al^ to do'.ooffiing tiwitdieiar 
salvttioivfer we aiy eupq^ty comaiBfided 
to w^ to oto>;,th<ut^i;qia.fna known 
weakawn " wi^ifhar and 


uitt be toi^ his will,, that Imtil'jBMt onf^ mviaegnoe;^ hat'stifttathjiifirTwi 
iwllito thk wfirM, that we may Here- amie JaMy dcMjMddi a'lnishm^e^^ 




iMi.j On SjrfritMiNHr M* 

«M .{ <■• dull fad. ttat whit «• d«mption-m)t; <ml» IfM 
hure,. is but little, and fidU far, far a. law no - less anWwe ip 
SKrt of what we require. . The very tnues than perfect iq ‘t» 
fact theii. that we have not auffiqieqt not pi.ly ha. he qqofirmea trnt^ 
strensth within ourselves, is .a proof by the ftUest evidencesj^uudhedg^ 
thiU^e must look beyond ourselves round its ^ 

forit. « Tba condidoB of man af- glotwua rwasds, aqd n^at tremen,. 
ter the fall S Sam is auch. (saith doua punishmento—but out of ha 
^ ArtiSe of out Church.) he abundant mercy he has vouchsa^ 
“* iirenatv! himfelf by to incliae our hearts to lcip.l|if 

STiwi* Uw, t. d„w «. falhe 

Miorks to faith and calling upon 

gS * Whither then must we look (for we arc free and rewuaWe ^ 
for itrenShl Wither but to the ings) but by the powerful, 
irrace of God by Christ preventing resistible, grace of his eyer-blesse^ 
W <1 mav have a Kood will. Spirit, and to eaciteand insj^ve aU 
wSh M when we have th^e affections that most ef&stii^Iy 
** « Thp nreoara dispose the mind for its receptioi^ 

mity to the SS,^1 "hSeh^tleuuuiewalened teeieri, 

heie, wlwB po»e..ed m faar ^ .„d d« nroiul 

peffect on, one nonroMod fau • humWty, eod the rebeV 

. * .. _J k«. dhu ntnPP haavv visitations .01 


--- Lord'vielded up liia sickness and afhiction and tho fe^ 

end Ij^to^ for ofepproMhiagdeethl MyrterIo«§' 

only bogottOB Son to dK lor our re- ^ ,0 ^ ^ 

-—-:-tism, the Spirit taketh up his ab^ 

sad good, with a predominance of {n ouy hearts, even ** the Spirit, W, 

state wherein, a» the Apoatle speaks, Tgaiah characteriifes him from Un 

fruU. «of wisdom and --- 

.JTdo,- iotirafttog tiJJebg, -that,, though ing, the spirit of counsd 
hia Stance toTbrnlotely^iecesaa^ yet the spirit of "7 ^ 

0 . 1 .-B antri miiad work aomewhat. and four nf the L.orda li^ke the Icave« 



Uaafi^tance to ibrnlulely necessary, yet the spirit or wowieu.^ 

that we can and must work somewhat, and f^ar, of the Lord. I4ke rae icave^ 

** be labonrers together with him.” After jn SavioHr^h parable, he iBsinuo* 

ell, when we affirm Uiat- vro have naturally ^ 1 ^*^ powerful inSuence into eveiT 

some trsits of gpodnes^^ thoui^t and denre of the heart, and 

„ b. upe uwl leareneththewhotelnup. ITieweik 

hnt would rather seem to affiranct that quench not his light, ana resist no.g 

honor by opposing the doctrine of u U^l his godly . motions, if we 

degndetioD of hto creetercs. And agein, m-i^ve 5®®. 

wtmtber we maintain that *e »«ve wme UWUX.by onr vn ful rtk|k- 

fittMitrengthleft la out natnw, ing-after tbe Besb, but lend onr- 

u dl, *.«. qdt. .p-d io .uul,» wholly up. n^: 

!«" " ™bmi 0«..l»u to hi. meek, ^ 


hot la wiekcplng^p our natural ijchg, or PfQphqt l^zekiek shtll 
beinedStol^r natural acqomplisbed in us: ** then.’ iirfp 

aaakiag the Holy Spirit, a»l co-6perating full dispensation of the 

wkh'Uli;. r* ‘ 4 jJS 2 
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Oofpd» "will I q^rittklb dean water 
non yott» awlli the Lord, and ye 
andl M oleaa» akewheazt abo will 
1 give you, wd ai new t|^rit will I 
put witbki*yoii{ I anil take away 
the atony heart, and give you an 
haatt of fteab,** a heart of teoder- 
geia, and aptoesa to be wrought 
i|Nmi by the word of truth; ** and 
(tHH put ny apirit witlua you, and 
eauae you to wdk in n^ statatea, 
and ye aball keep my judgments, 
and do them/* Compare 'these 
words with die promise of our Lord, 
which though applicable in its full 
and prilnarf iatantion only to his 
motel immocute Disci|des, may yet 
bnuome under this Umttation a sure 
aiaehmr of hope to all throudi^out all 
ages, that would become his true 
aad feitMoi followers. . ** I have yet 
maay things to say unto you, but ye 
cwmot bear them nowr your pre. 
Jndkea and die nnprepaxed state of 
your minds render you incapable of 
duitmstiractfoni which yoududlhere. 
after receivm ** Howbeit when He, 
dm q)irit of truth is come, be will 
foldeyou intoaU[necesBaiy] truth.** 
How folly this promise was ac- 
emnpUahed let the day of Pente¬ 
cost testify, when more than three 
thoumnd souls, ^truck by the in¬ 
stance of mhaoulous power exhi. 
]bitad in the persons of the Apostles, 
akA" prkked to the heart*' by the 
forcible addreaa of St. Peter, and 
yidding to the efficacy fjf the divine 
pace, that was thus wraking out¬ 
wardly the mouth of die Apoade, 
and the pft of tongues, and inwardly 
by its more seuiut influence on dieir 
hearts, ** were added to the Chureb.'* 
Let theGMles of Antioch tesdfy, 
of whom ** as msi^imtiate ordaanra 
to etmaal Bfe," many-os were 
fitly disposed apd guaHaed for the 
Oospd to take anot in their hearts 
by workiega of the Hofy ^Mrit, 
bdieved and beeame Chnsnaas: 
fotthenotdeaad ragenuonp Beneatts 
tuatlfy. who fUceivfB^ the word 
p]| resdmem of miad, and aeaffehing 
' the Scdplures ddly, believed also: 
yea, let the poddve declaratimi aad 
expeiience of die Aposde testifyi 


where he nys, " 1you to nw- 
derstand, Brefoien, mat no mao eaa 
■ay, that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Qbosl,** mid ** I cease 
Bot to make mention of yon in my 
prayers, dial the God of our Lord 
jFesua Christ, the Father of g^ory, 
may give tinto you the apirit of wia- 
dom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him, the eves of your understand¬ 
ing being ^lightened, that ye may^ 
know wMt is w hope of hia callmg, 
and what die ririies of the glory of 
bis inheritance in the saints, and 
what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power to us-ward who believe/* 
In a word, it is by the workings of 
the Spirit, that we can alone hope to 
become fit to receive the knowledge 
^ of God, and ** discem the things of 
' the Spi^ of God,” for ** where die 
Spirit oT the Lord ia^ there is li- 
be^,***>-*Uberty ftom dm diraMom 
of nnpuK desires and the entanglhig 
Imreaof the worid,-—liberty frtan die 
shaekltsof pr^udioe aad the ob- 
atinaey of ignorance,—liberty ftom 
that pride of inteUeot, that makca 
ha own narrow views foe boimd^ 
of all kiiowiedge, essays to weigh 
the wisdom of the infinite and ill- 
TOrfect Ood in the batance of its 
finite, weak, aad unsteady Judg¬ 
ment, and, closing Ike eye to foe 
suttsbine of revehitMH, leaves its de¬ 
luded followars to gm^ their way 
the <gllmm«rfog taper of human 
leasmi, ‘C. 


6CB1PT0RH CRITICISM. 

St. Mattubw ill. 17. 

** Aad Is, a voice Aom Mrisg, 

lliii is my kdsvsd Sea, m wbom 1 am well 
piemed.* ^ t 

'Tbbsb words are foe coacluriou of 
a public event foe most iateresdug 
in the bistoiy of foe world. H was 
foe eatruuee of Iba tauamate God, 
foe LofdJenm (forlM^ oa foa m iai s . 
try of s^vadon. Hjs foxerauBcra 
foe RaptisL had commeneed his pxe- 
paiah^ mupioa of pjteachiag ie« 
pmitance, ai^ Bsakiiig atr^jm ia 
the spintudl deserts of Jmcu a 
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liigh<#My for Ui 4 God ol> rigbteoos- 
ness. AUIitmI bad Ikeardbii voice 
and were graie oat ** to be baptized 
of him ia Jord|m» coRfeamog tlieir 
eina.'’ Among these came^tlie eyer- 
bleased Jeaus, cloathed jn the like, 
uesa of mei^ yet pnre and without 
sin; and thui advancing in bmia- 
noceaoe, and toving noaina ^ con- 
fesa, and replying to die. etfSquiriea, 

^ usual on those oecasiona* about his 
name> and |daee of birth and abode, 
in a manner, tbat>firoia all the cir> 
cumatancea combined led to the sup* 
position, that he was some extraor. 
dinary Peraonage, if not the long ex¬ 
pected Messiah himself, (of which 
indeed tbe^aptist from his prophe¬ 
tic character may well be supposed 
to have had ■ some inward intima. 
tion, as he received afte|wards so 
disthigttislung an outward proof,) be 
was forbidden by him, and lefiwed 
to be admitted, as an act in his case 
wholly' unnecessary, and seemtngry 
derogatory, to the symbolical waters 
of Baptism. ** X have need,’\ said 
the meek and holy Preacher of God, 
** to be baptized of thee, and oomest 
thou to mel” To this our Lord re¬ 
joins, ** suffer it to be so now.”— 
However much I may be thy supe¬ 
rior, for ** He tiiat is from above^ is 
above all,*—yet now 1 rmwilliapto 
appear before then os tbine iofesu^; 
and, as a sinner foe the sake of un- 
ners, to receive baptism at thy hands; 
** for thus it beeometh us to fidfil all 
righteousness :”^ott, as the preacher 
of a new religion, to affird to your 
di8ciples,-*-aiKl Me, aa the great Re- 
preseutativeof the whole human race 
about to be redeemed under it, to 
receive thftt bnptism, which, when 
coupled w^ the inward grace, that 
sbw presently be revCaled, will 
at once my inampiration to the unit¬ 
ed offices of nophet, Priest, and 
King, and the saMaiaeatal sign of 
adAdon into myOhmeli tonliUmt 
shtnll beiesdtof befieva to my name. 
** Then he suffered 'Himnnd l(r,llo 
sooner was he baptiked, and had 
gone ito mnigbtway out of the 
wnter, ttainthe Wvens wcw cimned 


is triatfs i ft. iib 

over hia head, and the'SfdritoAQod 
descended like a dove; and ligbtod 
on him, aad a voice firom- h aa t v dn 
ynm heard, saying. This is my hei- 
loml Son, ia whom 1 am well pleaa* 
ed.** The extmwal rite was followed 
by a ghmons raauitostetioB of the 
divine grace, that for ever proclaim¬ 
ed die future efficacy, and thevriiy 
the necessity of Cbristhm Baptism, 
and was a sensible and fuller proof, 
than tile world, since the patriarchal 
times, Imd ever received, of the doc¬ 
trine of the ever-blessmi Trinity, 
for here the three Divine Persons, in 
whose name we are ounelvfi bap¬ 
tized, in wbpse nmne we are blesaed, 
yea, in whose name tbe leMto 
Church was really blessed before 
us, did visibly and - sensibly mam- 
fest themsrives—the Fathw in toe 
vmce,. the Son in the likeness of 
man, the Holy Spirit ** descending 
in a bodily shape Itoe a dovc^**— 
those three Divine Persons, that 
mysteriously united togetiier form 
tilie one undivided Goffiiead, fof 
which the Father is the greirt’Foan- 
tma and Representative,) the one 
true and liriag God, the Jdiovah, 
blessed for evermore. 

C. 


BIBUCAL ILLUSTEAtlOKS, 

Psalm . 

a qato,Oe4a sing pishes to Ids 
name: extol Mm tint rtdeth upon the 
hoaveiu by .Ida pamg JAB, and r^cice 
before Mill.”'' 

.PsAAM lxxmu..l8, , 

. •* Wbeae nemaalime is Jehosehi^ 

It ia^aCt my totention to enter iato 
an dubrnrato'diseuasion eoneerntog 
tbe nativity, mennmg, or iatnenoe, 
of this awfot word; il wtil bernff. 
fici&it, to furtheranen of the olijeet 
f-have' to;view, in mibatittasg these 
iUastratioas twtbciiAiblii^ b'rfciy to 
statoi that ftom the eniHest timts 
the y Vt rsyras is saton, or sacred name* 
with* four letters; signllylog the in- 
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eonmiiinicable name of Oodf'wat in 
UM amoBgat the Jews. Such was 
iwleed the respect in which tliey 
heki it» that after the captivity from 
an eacessive*feaT of briimiig it into 
funiliar uac* they left off pronoun- 
ciag it, tUi its real pronnnciation was 
actaaDylost. The importance of the 
aubject, it is faoped,will apologia for 
the lenrth of the extracts annexed. 

Shodford, in his Connections 
enters largely into the enquiry how 
far the several nations at the time 
of Abraham i^reed with him in his 
rdlgion, and proves that amongst 
the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, 
Canaanites, and Egyptians, the 
knowledge of the true God was by 
noJMBOs extinct. 

Hebrews considered the name 
of Jehovah in such a sacred light that 
they never pronounced using the 
name Ad»nai instead of it. It was 
called mnigramm€Uo»» or the name 
of four letters; and these letters are, 
Jod,, He» Van. This awful name 
wne tint revealed by God to Moses 
Amb 'the centre of Ihe burning 
bnsh; dnd Josephus t,who as well as 
Scr^itare rdatea the circumstance, 
caUs it #Ae name whkh hU reRgien 
did noi permit him to mention* 
From this word, the pagan title of 
Jao, and Jove, is with me greatest 
probabitity supposed to have been 
or^nally formed; and in the ^1- 
den veraea of Pythagoras there is 
aii oath stiU extant to thil purpose: 

by him who hafti tim rour let¬ 
ters.'* The Cabalists exceed all 
bMtidu in thdr romantic panegyrics 
upon ita\iwful properties and won¬ 
derful perfectibns. At the pro¬ 
nunciation of this ai^ust name they 
affirm all nature trcmblen; the an- 
gds feci the motioBuff the naiverse) 
and ask one anothitf 'whft astonish* 
meat* whence enmaa thin eottcussioB 
of ^e world? frith re»enttotiieftys* 
tinal figure ulfHP, whioh three *iet* 
ten coalesce! and form the San¬ 
scrit word «nnd the ^ypthuk 
we are told ^t the first fetter 

** fihuckfiifU'S Con. Vel. 1. p. 90*. 

t Jssfphus Antii|. Ub, 2. c. d. 


stands for tiie Creator* the second 
for the prrtereer, and the third for 
the deeinn^* i. e. the Renovator; 
and that me awful qame formed by 
these letters is like tlie sacred ap¬ 
pellative, formed by these Jods, 
forbidden to be ponounced, but is 
meditated upon in sacred silence *. 

Sir William Jones observes f, that 
the mya*tieal word On of the Egyp¬ 
tians, is generally supposed to have ' 
meant the Son, and bints that it 
was probably tba Sanscrit word 
Om, a coalescence of the letters 
A *«, m, meaning the Triad, Vishnu, 
Siva,Bmhma, united in one supreme 
God, a word which never escapes 
lips of a pious Hindus who me¬ 
ditates on it in silence. But though 
perhaps the E^jyptians did not ac¬ 
knowledge one only invisible Su¬ 
preme Emng, they may have adjwt- 
ed the word On from the Hindus, 
and applied it to the Sun, or some 
other principal ol^eot of their wor¬ 
ship ; aad it is not improbable that 
it may have given rise to tiie mystic 
word used by tiie MagiJ, and to 
the Eon and Logoo of the Greeks. 
Father Deriderati, and Mr. Bagle, 
inform ns, that the 'Ihibetians pro- 
n<Nmce in the most solemn maxiner 
Om, ha* hmm%. Father TacbardH 
speaks of a mystic word in nse with 
the Siamese, which they never utter 
but with foes most profound re¬ 
spect : and theCbmeselT repeat Om- 
i-fc-Fa with simUar veneration. 

The Tartars, though idolaters, in- 
variabW fix a tablet ag^unst a high 
part of the wriln of thw chambers, 
upon whioh is written a name that 
serves to denote the hmh, celestial, 
and sublime God; and to this they 

pay daily adoration with incense 

% 

ii'iMi! Milk.. nil II ip .. 

• Msnrice Indian Antiq. VoL 1Y« p* 
79.195.979. . • 

t Aiiatia Bsms K hs s, Vet 1. p. ite. 

t Apud. E i s st t pnpi. Origea. FUUnt. 
dsn. Akar. Strsm. 5. Ttetallisn Ap. tl# 
nstottelisgiteve. 

fTnmsrii Xltest 97<-Lstlres edif, 
eteur. 

H Voyage dm perm Jasritss.' 

^ Du Mde, Voh Ul. ^ S3. 
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burning, lifting up their hands,' and 
then atrikio^ their ,fticeB against the 
floor three times, they implore from 
him the blessings of sound intellect, 
and health of body, rrithout aujy 
further petition. A note upon this 
custom observes, tliat it was proba¬ 
bly borrowed by the Tartan from 
the Chinese.^ The words inscribe 
upon the written tablft were,* fim, 
heaven—Aoafv Hen, supreme hea¬ 
ven—sAnnf-tC Sovereign Lord.— 
Mareo Pmo, B. 2. ch. 26’. 

The aigriettt Scythians taught the 
being of a Supreme God, master of 
the ^Universe, to whom all ^ings 
were submissive and obedient*. 
The ancient Icelandic mythology 
cidls him the Author of evefry thing 
that existetli; the eternal, the an¬ 
cient, the living and awful Being,* 
the searcher into concealed things, 
the being that never changeth, pos¬ 
sessed oi infinite power, boundless 
knowledge, and incorrnptible jus^ 
tice. Tacitus f again tmls us, that 
they were forbidden to represent 
their Deity under any corporeal 
form. They were not even to think 
of confining him itithin the inclo¬ 
sure of walls, but were taught that 
it was only within woods and con¬ 
secrated forests that they could 
serve him properly.—ATn/fcl's 2V. 
Antiqnitke, V. I. p. 78. 

The notions of' -thh P^ruviaiiB 
about one Supreme ffeipg, the first 
cause of all things, seem to have 
been much more clear and distinct 
than those of t&e Mexicans. ’Tis 
certain also they had a proper name 
in ^eir to^ne to express the Deity 
lw,which the wordPachacamac; 
the meanmg of which is as much 
as.tha Qui^ner of the Universe, or 
as home wonld call it, the great soul 
of ^e world. This name was sO" 
very satnced and .venerable amongst 
them, that they na^reri mentmned it 
except r^n extreme neeeasj^ and 
then imt, wit^i^t all .tlm liigns of 
^cni4n i' n* Lowing the 

% Tsdude Mar. Cterm. e. 98, 

1 lUd..c.;«i 
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body and head, lifting up the eyes 
to Wven, and spreading out dm 
bands. They called him the' invi¬ 
sible hnd'unknown Being, and ‘%r 
that reason offered np sacrifices 
unto him, nor built him ordinarily 
any temples, bht paid.bim only an 
Internal worship and reverence in 
their minds; yet in a certain val¬ 
ley in Peru there was a temple de;. 
dicated to him, and called by his 
name. The sun is generally es¬ 
teemed to have been the gr^ Dmty 
of the Peruvians, as-haying both 
temples and sacrifices in abun¬ 
dance ; and the Incas makiog.-.thb 
the main point of the glory of their 
original, that they were the 
spring of the Sun, and consequefijC^ 
in their notion of a diyine rabe. 
Besides this, several other deities 
have been bought in for a 8 hafb. 5 >f 
their worship too by Acosta, and 
other writers; the ihoon and the 
stars have been mentioned,' the 
earth, the sea, the meteors of the 
airy region, the springs and the ri¬ 
vers, abd other meaner objects upon 
the surface; but GarcHassodiVega, 
who Was himself an Inca, denies all 
and imputes it partly to their 
Ignorance of the Peruvian rites and 
ceremonies, and partly^ of the lan¬ 
guage which agrees with the Chi¬ 
nese in this respect, that one and 
the same word having a multitude of 
si^ifications, is to be determined 
to tbu or that particular aigaifica- 
tion by tone or accent. 

The Spapiaids therefore might 
easily mMtake,,and make the Pi^- 
vimis seem to be guilty of fouler 
and grosser idoiatnes than really 
they were. And that they ac- 
knowladged a being sfiperior in 
power jand majesty to the Sun, to 
which we most of their temples 
were etobte4, is clear from tiie ac¬ 
count the last emperor Atabalij^ 
gavn of his fhith to the Friar Vm- 
cent de Valle Viridi, yrh® came to 
catechmehim. « I^ojkl,” says the 
princcn ** the sun ft>r God, the earth 
to mother, and .Pachacemac to. 
Creator of all.** But there was a 
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passage of one of his predecessors 
(the Inca Hn^a Capae) which 
Mjfht not t0 \e CsrjEotten. This 
pruica one day tbohmg up to die 
sun, (which they held to lb« unlaw* 
fill to da) tfaa nish Priest who was 
by him, ra^ved him for it; but 
lie still permtittg in his view, and 
the priest in bis reproof of him, at 
laat he turned to the priest with 
this question, which of you all (says 
he) dares bid me, who am your 
adftreign lord, rise up and go a 
long jwmey 1 ISie jpnest rejm^, 
■one wojnld dave to do so. But 
(■eontinuaa lw> if 1 command the 
mathtt of my princea to go firom 
m^ce to Chili, wili he not do it f 
the other returned, that 
iMWe durst disobey him* Why then 
1 eonclade (says the Inea) tl^ onr 
the aun must needs have a 
mightier lord than Msaself, that 
chmasaads him evejcy day to take 
aisd^o long joamcy; for if he were 
aaiipreaw Lord he would certainly 
some time or other lie still and 
rett hhiuMdf.—‘Hstri/a Vimage§t 
yfi. I. p. m 

Atompk to the invisible Paeha- 
caamc, or Deity, is ftiriher descri. 
bed in the hiatory of the Inea Pa> 
checutee. In tiie vicinity of the 
town now calledi» lima, the Inoa 
found a tenqile dedicated to the in* 
visi^ Padmcamac, whowaaaerved 
here witii a wordiip maeh qiore 
inliunudi and ornel, than any known 
dpractised in alt the parts c^Pero, 
rimrewera men, women, ami^U- 
offmrad in sacrifice; and it 
no uncorntnofi Uiii^ to see that 
mom valindihs mmed with the 
Mood of bretoanumda at their altan. 
Botthey diff^ed from theritasof the 
reUgion of t^ Inca tiieir eokqueror, 
not oMy In ^ point of Immatt afi> 
oriflees, fdf uduah^tlwroviareiione 
ptiMic, at least in li^ dowrdlieiia,) 
but alap*^ in this, fihat they hod an 
Image to vqnwmt Paekacamae to 
tiieir senses, which the <tihea Mao 
Mhfeeated agi^t. IHiia image bmdi 
We ItiiM ma the priest remeneed 
so higU^i thfel wma they eaUced 
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the temple they always went hack- 
wards, aot darjipg to i^ume to 
cast an eve upon him. Beside this, 
they had alM an oracle (as they 
called it) from which they had (as 
th^ gave out) the'knowledge of 
thinga to come. Now when the Inca 
torought his army into this county 
A sent toCuysa^Ctt, the king of it, 
to demand ftthlcclioii in the snn’s 
name, ^ whose kinsmini and deptUy 
he was: but Cqysmaiicu mihsed to 
yield upon these summonses, and 
sent word that his Parhaymac was 
greater than the aan, bring the ma¬ 
ker of 1^ and all other beingS^and 
that it riaa to this Deity that he 
paid all bis religious devoirs. The 
Inca replied again, thatr he and his 
country did won^ip Pachacamae 
f as well as he, Jbut they did it witli- 
ont temi^ or saorifice, honouring 
hunonly with ammtalberrice, he. 
caaao th^ knew him not, nor what 
he wonld be (deased witii. And, 
whereas they were afraid to look 
upon the image of Fachacamac, he 
and his pe<^ dreaded evea to pro* 
ttounce nis awful name.—/fnmVs 
P'siyqgr** ^<^1* 1* P* IfiB* 

JmtohmUo is, witir tilie North 
Ametieaa Indians, an ^ipsUative 
fiw God. IshtrilQoUo points at the 

S eatoesSf purity, and goodness, of 
eCreator; Jib derived from JsAlo, 
great, jiritich waa toe usual name of 
God throujj^'all the prophetic wii- 
tii^; Ukewisn firom uie fwesent 
tense of the infinitive mood of the 
active verb AhooUo, ** I love and 
ftom the prpter of the passive 

verjb BooilOf whicn slgni^* sancti¬ 
fying, aanctif^, divm, or hriy. 
^ that lahiokmUo, when appU^ 
toGod»(inita true radical meaning 
imports, 7>e gvevf helssmf 
cause. They hwe also anotfaet «»- 
prilative, wwcih witii them is me 
mysterione, essiptial uamo of God: 
the teffqgrpmmMtelt or i^eal ilpur 
lette^ ntmfy trim wcf, aaftt 
meutiow in nommoa apeoebf of-tae 
tioM anti ]tiace whrii apd udwre 
they mention iL thnP nrj pv- 
ticiuar, and alwaya with a Mima 
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air. There is a apede of tea, that' 
growa apontancoualy, and in great 
plenty, along the sea 'coast of the 
two Carolinaa, Georgia, and East 
and West Flonda« which we call 
JPepon, or Cmaeena, The Indians 
transplant, and are exceeding fond 
of it: they drink it -on certajn sta¬ 
ted occasions, and in Adr iftost re- 
ligions solemnities, with awful in¬ 
vocations; but the women, and 
children, and those who have not 
successfdly aoconpanied their holy 
ark, pro arts et focio, dare not even 
cuter the sacred square, when they 
are on this relmous duty; other¬ 
wise they ,would be dry scratched 
with snakes’ teeth, fixed in the mid¬ 
dle of a split reed, or piece of 
wood, without the privilege of warm* 
water to supple the stifiencd skin. 
When this l^uid, or supposed holy 
.drink offering, is fully prepared, 
and fit to be drank, one ot their 
Magi brings two old consecrated, 
large conch shells, out of a place 
appropriated for containing the holy 
things, and delivers them into the 
hands of two religious attendants, 
who, after a wild ceremony, fill 
them with the supposed sanctifying, 
bitter liquid; then they approach 
near to the two central red and 
white seats, stooping with tlieir 
heads and bodies pretty lew; ad¬ 
vancing a few sfeps in this posture, 
they carry their shells with both 
bands, at an instant, to one of 
the most principal men, on those 
red and white seats, saying, on a 
bass key, Ksk, quite short; then in 
like manner they retreat backward; 
facing each other, with their heads 
bowing forward, "tlmir arms across, 
rather below their breast, and 
tbeir eyes half shut; thus, in a 
very grave, solemn manner, they 
sing on a strong bass hey, the aw¬ 
ful monosyllable O; for fhq- «pace 
of a iginute; then they strike jup 
mEyetic, He,, on the trme, with a 
very intent voice, as' long as their 
bteath allows thcan; wd on a bass 
key, with a bold voice, and short 
Kkmbmbrangb^, No. 


accent, they at last .utter the strOag 
mysterious soiitad, Widk, and' thus 
finish the great song, or most so¬ 
lemn invocation of the divine es¬ 
sence. The notes together com¬ 
pose ther sacred mysterious name, 
r-O-Bt-Wah. 

That this seems to be the true 
Hebrew pronunciation of the divine 
essential name, Jehovah,yi\\\ appear 
more obvious from the sound they 
seem to have given their charact^s. 
The Greeks, who chiefly copied tlieir 
alphabet from the Hebrew; had qot 
jodt but iotttt reiy nearly resembling 
the sound of our Y. The ancient 
Teutonic and Sclavonian dialects, 
have Yah as an afiirmative, and use 
the consonant W instead of V. The 
high importance of the subject, ne-' 
cessarily would lead these supposed 
red Hebrews, when separated from 
other people in America, to conti¬ 
nue to repeat the favorite name of 
God YOHEWAH, according to the' 
ancient pronunciation. Contrary to 
the usage of all the ancient heathen 
world, the American Indians not 
only' name God hy several strong 
compounded appellatives, expressive 
of many of his divine attributes, 
but likewise say YAH, at the be¬ 
ginning of their* religious dances, 
with a bowing posture of the body; 
then they sing Yo Yo, He He,, and 
repeat those sacred notes oh every 
religious occasion ; the reli^us at¬ 
tendants calling to Yah, to enable 
them humbly to supplicate, seems ' 
to point to the Hebrew custom,^of 
pronouncing Yah, which likewise 
signifies the divine essence. It is 
well known what sacred regard the 
Jews had to the four lettered divine 
name^ So as scarcely dver to men¬ 
tion it but once a year, when the 
high priest went into the holy sane- 
tuarvy at the expiation of sins. 
Might not the Indians copy from 
them this sacred-invocation f Theh- 
method of invoking God, in a so. 
lemn hyiDU, with that reverential 
deportment, bath a surprising ajui-* 
logy*to the Jewish custom, and 
4 0 
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such as no other nation w people 
eveh nrith thh advantage of written 
records, have retained. 

It may be W<HrRiy of notice, that 
they never prostrate themselves, nor 
bow their bodies to each other, bv 
way of salute or homage, though 
uvital with the eastern nations, ex- 
ce^ when they are making or re¬ 
newing peace with strumers, who 
oqeUe in die name of thm 

t^ bow their bodies in that re- 
lig^ns solettuiitv, but they ahraya 
in their rellKions dances, hie- 
cwnse then they mng what they caU 
dlviue hymns, chiefly composed of 
the great, beloved, and divine name, 
and nddressed to Yo, He, Wah. . 

That these red sai^s formerly 
nndeMtood Ae radical meaning, 
and cmMematiGsl design, of the 
imptntaM words they use in their 
rei^^s dnncM and sacred hymns, 
it pretty obvions, if we consider the 
reverence they pay to die mysterioha 
divine name To, He, Wafa, in pausing 
dQring a long breath on enen of the 
two fust s^lables; their defining 
gpod by joining Wah at the end of n 
word, which otherwise eitpresses 
mtfrM evil, and again by making 
the same word a negative good,^ 
by separating the' first syllaMe of 
that divitfs name into syllables, and 
adding 17, as a superlative terminal 
t^oa, Y>04J: mi tbeir sacred songs 
seem likewise to iUastrate it very 
clemty; Helehi-Yah, Sfailn Wah, 
BferiH-Wnh, Mediiha Yo, Ln. The 
words whi^ they repeat in their 
divine bynns. While dancing in cir¬ 
cles round their supposed holy fire, 
are deemed so sacm, that tiiey 
fanve not been known ever to raOn- 
tibn them at any other time: tuid 
ns they are" k* most eVeet people, 
their bowHigpdature during tfag time 
of diese religintis neclamations stnd 
invoeadotis, helps to confirm their 
Hebrew origin. Adtbr, p. 47. 

As a furadr jUustrntton of this 
mAijisct, I shall add Mr. Adairb ae- 
* edikt of one of their great festivals. 

^ While their' sanctified new 
firuits are dressing, a religious ai- 


[Non 

tmidant is ordered to' enll six of 
their old beloved women to ecnna 
to the ten^e, and dance the be¬ 
loved dance with joyful hearts, ac- 
coidii^ to the old beloved ^eeeh. 

cfaeerfiilly obey, and enter, 
the Bapposed h<dy gpround in so¬ 
lemn g^rocesrion, eara carrying in 
her hand a bundle of small branches 
of various gprecn trees i and they 
join the same number of old asagi, 
or priesto, ntho murvy a eane in one 
hand‘adorned with wUte lieatiiers, 
having bkewise green boughs in the 
other hand, wkich fibey pulled from 
their holy nriiour, and carefuny place 
there, encircling it wi|h several 
rounds. These beloved men have 
thrir heads dressed with white 
Illumes; bat the women are decked 
in their finest, and anointed with 
bears* grease, haring small tor- 
toiae-shelb, a^ white pebbles, fast¬ 
ened to n piece df wlute dressed deer 
skin, whichis tied to each of their legs. 

** The eldest of the priests leMs 
the sacred dance, a head of the 
innermost row, which of course is 
next the holy fire. He begins the 
dance round the supposed holy fire, 
by invoking Yah, wer their usual 
manner on a bass kty, and with a 
short decent; then he sinuB Yo, 
Yo, whkdi is repeated by toe rest 
of toe tefigionn procession; and he 
continues his sacred invocations and 
praises, repeating the divine word or 
notes, till they return to the same 
point of the cireutar 'course where 
they began: then He, He, in the same 
manner, and Wah, Wah. While 
dancing they nbver frfll to repeat 
toose notes’; amd frequently the 
holy tnuir strik'e^up Haldu, Halelu; 
then Halelttihb, Ifnlehi Yah, and 
AUeiuiah and Alshi-Yah—** Iitadi. 
atba to toe divine essencs,’* with 
great eSinemncBS and fervor, till 
they «nclvme*tlm mtar, while each 
strues toe gMdnd'wito right and 
left feet aiteniately, very quick, but 
Well timed. Then toe awfiil nmgi 
join toe sacred diohr, whtdi inrite 
the old femide singers to diaunt 
forth their pious notes, and girateful 
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from the c^teehiam of Dean Nowel, 
a' dotetttiieilt which 'from the puf. 
poeei to which it was devoted, and 
its univereaH reception seems to 
carry more weight lhan the opu 
nionaof any other individual ** £o’* 
(Adamo scihcet) ** spoliato aatv- 
rw imifwrM nuda immgue ae bonia 
oamfiaM deaiituta Aaeritur ; ilUh- 
gmrpeccati labe inquinafo,- quasi a 
riidice tmnco vhiato rami vitiosi 
enati aunt qui vitinm euum in aHds 
ex ae naseentes sarculoa trauatnle- 
runt .. V.. Inde hortUnUa atm* 
ftaai aaditaaet aximorum pravitas 
fade tata eUatoftia depraveftague af- 
fatUenwy et ciqddifelwm omnium ; 
hinb^ittwi aeminarium etfua8iaen~ 
Uiaapeaaatoramaaaniuaam^ vttiia 
gaxua kmmanum h^tcHur at eoiaftU. 
fanr.- 

The jndicioua Hodrer in eta. 
miniBg toe eontroven^ between the 
Cburra of Rome and tite Protestants 
on the doetiine of justification ob- 
awves, as a preliminary remark, that 
the question of cxriginal sin was one 
in which both parties agreed, ** tiliey 
teach,** says he, *' aa 'toe da that 
iitfatita that never did aetualfy af- 
fmd have their natures defiledt du~ 
tituta of justice, averted from Oad.** 
Thns far then the ground seems 
clear belbxe iis-*—an entire unifor. 
mity of sentiment and expression 
WiU be found- on this subject, but 
causes <q>erated during the period of 
thwfint Chades, and more sensibly 
exhibited their «^ects after the res. 
tosattOB' of his son wbuds must be 
aUowed to have p^uced a sen. 
BiUe modification in the views of 
many of our theological writers with 
regard to this ahd pmhaps some other 
doetf ine»..>toe extravagancies of the 
puritanical pai^ crea^ a national 
revoMon m Ihelingiwhidi was it 
may be in some instances allowed 
to run -too fisr towards an oppAsite 
extreme, and the growing in- 
fiuenee of thculoctrines of the re* 
moostiants, and*especiBlly of, Gro* 
•tins co-operated powerful^ in.the 
same direction. The state of the con* 
troven^ at this time is ably and 


most impMtially snmmnd up by 
Burnett*, (vide explana¬ 
tion of *9th'artiele)**-It will be at 
once perceived by those who will 
consult this .document that the 
lei^h to which 'some writers then 
suffered tliemselves to be carried 
would find few supporters in the pre¬ 
sent oA*, and the Cmions”of scrip¬ 
tural mtetptetation''‘which w^ 
then obcdsionally '^btrodncSd are 
such as we ihidi now lode for vainly 
beyond tiie limits of the Socinian 
schools i for instance, ** whmi an 
argument is hroueht in Scripture 
to prove another toinghy, though 
we are bound to acknoyriedge the 
conclusion, yet we are not always 
sure of the premises, for.they are 
* often ibundra upon ^received opi. 
nkms.—Taylor (a name which mnst 
be cberishM by all to whom tiie 
splendour of eloquence or the fer¬ 
vour of piety is dear) engaged in 
this controversy with a want of 
caution whiqh must I think be gene¬ 
rally admitted and regretted: pas¬ 
sages might ondonbteoly be quoted 
from his writings which taken singly 
would seem to infer that he re¬ 
garded a liability to temporal death 
as the only consequence of the 
Fall--4ere therefore if any where 
we might expect to find a near 
agreement with the views of N. R. 
yet this is very far from being the 
case as the whole spirit of the fol. 
lowing citation will satisfactorily 
prove, which is rendered the more 
remarkaUe as it is introduced by a 
reference tonn interprelatioaof the 
text ** tiar sjfstr p»&n tikiw by 
CEcnmenitts andThCophylact, which 
should seem tojspply it ratoer to 
imrsonal sittHhan' orig^al corrup¬ 
tion* ^i8hop Taylor proceeds, how- 


* Baraet is, however, earefsl to re¬ 
mark that the more strict view ** does 
certaiqlly qvsdii^te inore.entirriy*to the 
words d the article as it \i known that 
this Was the* tenet of those who prepaied 
the articles, ft having been the gencriiify 
received oj^nion fiem Si. AmtinU days 
downward." 
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ever, to observe of this text, that 
** it signifies that our nature 0 / 
itteif ie u state erpfoAUon to the 

spirit of grace. It is privatively ofH 
posed, that is there is notiiing in it 
that can bring ns to felicity, nothing 
but an obediential capacity; our 
flesh cent become smictified as the 
stones eon become eb/ildren* unto 
Abrahamt or as dead s^ oan become 
lising*eom, and so it is with us 
that' it is neeessai^ Ood shmtld 
make ms a new creation he means 
to ease us; he must take our hearta 
of stone away and give us hearts of 
flesh<*-he must purge the old leaven 
and make us a new conapersion— 
he must destroy the flesh and 
breathe into us, spiritum vits^ the 
celestial Iweath of life, withont* 
which we can neither live nor move 
nor have our being.?* • Taylor’s 
Sermon on the Flesh and the Spi¬ 
rit. Matt. xxvi. 41. 1 would also 
refer to his sermon on the Deceit, 
fulness of the Heart, Jer. xvii. 9. 
aikl especially to the introductory 
part of it. 1 have particularly re¬ 
ferred to Bishop Taylor as having 
been by far the most illustrious ad¬ 
vocate on this side of the question, 
and as far as iny knowledge extends 
also as having carried his views 
to a greater length than any other 
of our great divines-yif N. JL fails 
of support in this 4|ttarter he may 
search for it in vain elsewhere. At¬ 
tracted by the lustre of Taylor’s 
name, I have in wme degree de¬ 
parted from a strict adherence to 
chrouologicjd order in noticing his 
writings before those of Hammond, 
which although belonging to Ae 
same period bear a somewhat earlier 
date; to the consi&eration of this 
writer, 1 'am particularly directed 
from thp circumstance mat the ex. 
planation of £ph. ii. 3.,* which N. 


• * With'regard to-this text 1 would 
observe that itla certainly most generally 
niiifentood to refer to die oririnal cot)- 
mj^fibn of oar hatiire. See Welebman 
and tbeugiori^ id writers on ‘the Articles, 
in proof that lachis thegdoerally received 


R. so -eamestlv recommends to-i^ 
nttenfion may be hmced with mostrn 
th% illustrations -by whieli it is sup. 
ported-to bis commentary; although 
indeed claiming some earlier autho¬ 
rities (amongst whom it is curious 
to observe Siiidas). It was probably 
recommended to Hammond by the 
patronage of Grotius, wliose almost. 
single name may be seen in Poole’s 
Synopsis opposM to an host of in. 
terpreters on the other side* (See 
Hammond’s Annotatiems on 1'Co¬ 
rinth. c. xi. referred to from Epfa. 
ii. 3.) Let us then examine what 
were the opinions of this eminent 
writer on the subject of original'sin 
generally, and whether they will -be 
found to agree imkny measure with' 
those of N. R. 

** In plain terms the natural 
mmi or every man living, consider¬ 
ed without the grace of Christ in 
his natural estate hath neither 
strength to avoid sin, nor means to 
escape punishment..... but this 
grace of baptism is this strength of 
Christ of supernatural ability to 
forsake sin .... and that this is the 
very intention of the Catechism in 
these words, and no gloss of mine 
may appear by what here follows, 
as the reason of* it; for being by 
nature bom in sin, and the children 
of wrath, (i, e, bot^n.vnih strong 
ineUnatUms and propendons whkh 
would eertainfy' enga^ us in a 
course of sin, and make us worthy 
of wrath, as a child or Son of per¬ 
dition is one worthy to be dtUroy- 
ed,) we are thereby made children 
of grace.’*—Hammond's Practical 
Catechism, p. 116,116. 

1 would also particularly refer 
to the sermon by the same autlior, 
on GnU vi. lA.-'-4rom which, how- 
ever, I will for the present, quote 
one sentence only, •** ’tis observ- 


interpretation 1 would fiiither re^ to the 
aanotstion in toe Fadlly Bible published 
under the direction of the Sodety fbr 
promoting Chrlstisin Knowledge, where it 
is explrioedf,' that is, in that natoral sthte 
we derived from Adam. « • 
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able tbafc our state of ualnre and 
aia ia is $ciiptiMWf eapreMeil ovdi- 
aarily by ola age; tbat is, all our 
naimal that are bora 

aad grow up ia as are caUed the 
<4d nan** 

1 have thus examined the opi- 
aioDS of those of our more enunent 
divines, who appear to have been 
most ^vourable to the views of the 
remonstrants; and 1 trust Baffin 
ckn% evinced that whatever may 
have been their ocofMioaal laogtta|e 
in the ardoqr of controversy, stdl 
t^ir general spthnenta led them in 
consistency with the 0th article^ 
aad ia oppoudon to the schense 
advocated by N. R. to dseribe 
nature as a stats of opposition to 
the sinrit of grace, and to ooiisider« 
a. st^ of nature and of sin as iden- 
tioid-^I am not conscious of having 
omitted any considerable writer on 
this side of the question with the 
exception of Whitby (to whose trea* 
tise on this subject, I have not 
an immediate opportunity of refer¬ 
ence,) and in adding Hammond to 
the number, 1 have perhws made a 
larger coucessioa then all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case warranted. 

To proceed—^Barrow, although 
ever giving preference to plain and 
pmcucal subjects over those of a 
controvernal tendency has not 
fidled to record a decided opinioa 
on this point. ** How could we 
be reconmled,** (be enquires in his 
Sermon on the Passion of our Bless- 
od Saviour,) ** unto heaven who 
had OK lasmlaonfipafhjf fa Qodand 
gaadneaaf Sin (Becoming to our 
naturai state and secluding evan- 
gelicid grace) reigaing in our mortal 
bodies, no good thing dwelling in 
ns, these being a predominant law 
in our memhan waning against tbe 
law of our mind, and bni^g us 
into capdvito to the law or iln; a 
main ingrud^f of our old man 
bsiims e n nud ipind wMehio enmity 
IP Qodi and etmnoi submit to iis 
Ims—vd being alienated from the 
)ili of God by iko bUndnsss of our 
jUartf, ud enenaes by wicked 


wturks.**—iSoe also bis Xtootrine of 
the Sacraments. 

** It may be d e mandsd how chil¬ 
dren by reason c/f their iunoosnt 
age are capable of these benedts, 
how they can be pardoned who 
never had offended, bow they can 
beJuatiSed who never were capa¬ 
ble df* being utyusti I brieiy an¬ 
swer, bffiMHa they come horn that 
race which by sin had forfeited 
Qod’e fxvoiu!^ and alienated 
ita^ fton him; because aho they 
have in them thou suds qf frm^ 
froBsorhieh ceiteinly life eontinuing 
(vnthout Ood*a restraining grace) 
wiU sprout forth in memorabks evU 
actions." * 

Tiflotson. generally iaclmed to 
pursue a middle courac ia contro¬ 
verted points has dono so on this 
occasion; the^ground he takee b 
very umUar to foat occupied by'the 
mgforUy perhaps of the clergy of 
the present day, asserting a real 
and great but not total corruption 
of human nature as the result- of 
Adam’s transgresmon; h^e be 
fully vimheates fhb doctrine from 
that sophbtical abuee of it which 
would aeem to make Gfod tbe au¬ 
thor of rin.—(See Sermon axviii. 
Olgections agamst the true Reli¬ 
gion answereciU-Vol. I. p, 2911 £d. 
1720. • lam jiot willing to trespass 
upon your pages by quoting the 
passage, bqt refer to it thus fully 
feet u you ‘shottid think it deiue- 
alde it may be iaserted as a note.) 

From the writers of the next 
age, I sriU. not multiplj^ipiotations. 
It will be sufficient for me to 
(foserve that iaritudinarian views 
on riua oa on triher sul^eets appear 
to.have been tfien coaluied entnri^ 
to tbe coac^utaBB of Hoadley* a- 
nmngst whom Balguy stan<^ eonspi- 
enous oa thb snlyeat; wulsttb^ 
who defosdml the Church from the 
imminent danger which tbeg threat¬ 
ened ^ held its doctrines on tkb 
pdnt in an unsopfabneated-sensed 

1 have thus conduefed thb jgipld 
aad imperfect sumy to the ege ng- 
mediatmy peecedmg 9ut.own» fMifl 
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here I should close it Hith a le# latter i**'he reconciles this admiisioB 


ference to the SOth Lecture of Aich< 
bishop Seeker, on the Catechism 
which contra a clear, able, and 
moderate statement of the general 
views of the Church on this ques.* 
tion: but the quotation of N. R. 
from a sermon of Bishop Bu|ler*s 
induces me to add a stetenent of 
that wnter*8 real ^inioas drawn 
from that source in which du^y 
are assuredly to be regarded as hid 
down wito the fullest consideration 
and most carehil precision, nameW 
the three elaborate dneourses which 
he has dedicated to the express 
consideratioj^ of hnman nature. 
Now the object of these discourses, 
of which the tone is purely philo. 
sophical, being to uphold the ex¬ 
istence and authority of a natural 
moral Sense; it might have been 
supposed that be would have en. 
deavoured to establish more firmly 
this bigger and ruKng principle 
by extenuating as far as possible 
that corruption which must cer¬ 
tainly render its dictates more ob¬ 
scure and difScult to be either dis¬ 
covered or obeyed; he, however, 
carefully guards against the possi¬ 
bility of being thus mbunderstood. 

** Nature is frequently spoken 
of as consisting in those passions 
which are strongeet a^d moat in^ 
Jluence the actiom, which being vi¬ 
cious ones, mankind is in this sense 
naturaUy iricioua or vieiouo fy 
nature. Thus St. Paul says of the 
Gentiles, who were dead in tres¬ 
passes and sins and waMud armord. 
ing to the spirit of disobe<Hence, 
that they were by nature die ohil. 
drea of wrath, could be no 
otherwise children of* wradi by 
nature than they were rioious by 
nature :*'»he acfcnowicd|ges tlmrefore 
that since the good diiqposilions of 
our nature are opposed by others 
(indtreOW «t lenst of evil teadency) 
yet cqualiy futfnrsl and olken most 
prevuen4 ** i^ ts pinin that the 
Ibmer considered merely w nntv- 
rhl (good and right ns diey are) 
cm no more be a law to na toon the 


with his main doctrine mainfain* 
ing that Uiere is nevetCheless «* a 
Superior principle of refleetbn or 
conscience in every man which dis- 
tinguishes between the internal 
principles of his heart as well as 
his external actions.*' 

While therefore he asserts roost 
justly that if we consider all the 
whole sum of the various relations 
of humn nature, taking a ftiture 
state into the account, and subject¬ 
ing the whole to the sufuremacy of 
renection or conscience; in this 
sense human nature may be con¬ 
sidered as cmigenial to virtue and 
a law to itself; he still admits fully 
(jmd diisis the gpeat practical qtms- 
*tioD) that our naturat passions are 
in great measure (even those which 
arc the strongest and most influence 
our actions) of a vicious charac¬ 
ter. 

In the above citations it will be 
sufficiently obvious that I have stu¬ 
diously selected my authorities from 
writers against vdiora no Calvnus- 
tic ties could ^ssibly be objected. 

1 have on this principle omitted 
Usher, Hopkins, and Beveridge. 1 
am aware tiiat short extracts, (and 
to such I have \>f course been 
obliged to restrict myself, can 
scarcely in an adequate manner re¬ 
present. the views of the works 
whence they are taken; yet the ex¬ 
pressions died seem in this case 
capable but of one interpretation— 
I nave endeavoured only to place 
them in their fliir llg^; and diouM 
I have fidlen into any errors of in¬ 
advertency, your engwement to 
review the question, will doubtless 
correct them. With regard to tim 
u^ke controveri^i, I would only 
observe that it resolves itaetf into 
two ouesrions*—1st. Whettier there 
be any real corruption of our nature 
derived from the Fall—«Sd* What is 
the extent of that uofrMition 1 the 
first question oi|r whole Church 
with one voice mawers in the af¬ 
firmative : bttt the two propoiitioiis 
into which 1 have collected tho sub- 
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attanoe. of. N- R's. hypothesis, (and 
he does not deny that the coliec. 
tion is a fidr one) contain a direct 
negative {if the greater part of bis 
argument does not imply this, it 
certunly implies nothing; instead 
therefore of enterin^^ into collateral 
topics I must repeat in the strongest 
terms a challenge which would at 
once bring the question to an issue 
between us, by requesting him 
simply to point out—1st. In what 
manner his vi^ws differ from Pela. 
gianispi—91dly> How Uiey can pos. 
sildy be reccmciled to tlie express 
terms of the ninth article. 

On the second question the ex¬ 
tent of natural corruption there 
have (as 1 from the first fully ad¬ 
mitted.) long existed very many * 
various shades of opinion; and 1 
wish not to enter the endless mazes 
of this controversy—1 would only 
diffidently suggest some conside¬ 
rations which should never be lost 
sight of in treating it.—1st. A very 
considerable clearness of the moral 
sense as an intellectual faculty is 
by no means inconsistent with a 
very considerable depravation of the 
will; it is necessary to distinguish 
accurately between and 

aK«7ui9t<»—2dly. *The measure of 
this corruption, as an alienation of 
the heart frqm God; must be sought 
for rather in the state of pur af¬ 
fections towards him than that of 
onr social affeptions.—3dly« The' 
objection that this doctrine miJces 
God the anthor of sin (were it ap¬ 
plicable at att) would be equally 
vaUd against the lowest and the 
highest view of it;, since the ques* 
tion.woifld be one not of degree 
blit of subqlaacei^aiid if this argu¬ 
ment would stand against a total 
Gorniptiuo, It must be > pra«-tanto 
effectual agMnst a partisd one; 
but in trum the objection* fails 
in eveiy instance, and indeed rather 
recoils upon«t]|fe Pelagian ^stem. 
The. hyi^thesis which attrwutes 
tbm corruption to the Fall ascribe 
it {E^ttiactly not to God but to man, 
and U would be well for those who 


muntain that our nature exhibits 
nothing in its 'present state, but 
what it originaily derived from its 
Creator, to consider whether th^ 
do not rather incur the risk of 
** charging him foolishly.** 

I am, yours, &c. 

^ OXONIENSIS. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, 
I have with g^at pleasure turned to 
the vei^ judicious observations on 
Eph. ii. 3. in that excellent text 
book of Mr. Slade's (examining 
chaplain to the Bisliop of Chester,) 
Annotations on the Epistles, for the 
use of Candidates for Holy Orders; 
after alluding to other explanations 
he thus proceeds, “ but there seems 
no good reasoli why we should 
reject its.more literal acceptation, 
viz. natural corruption owing to the 
fall of man. Dr. Wells, in i^opting 
this sense, has a very judicious ob¬ 
servation. 1 think that rule of taking 
words in their most natural and 
proper signification, where it may 
be done ought to be followed; this 
accords with the well known pas¬ 
sage in Hooker, 1 hold for a most 
in^llible rule in expositions of sa¬ 
cred Scripture, that where a literal 
eonetmetum will stands the furthest 
from the letter is commonly the 
worst,’* 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I.suoiJUliiot have resumed my pen 
for the purpose «if protracting the 
discussion which lias appeared in 
your pf^es on |he State of Man by 
Nature, didl not tliink that the last 
Letter of W — r calls for one or 
two observations from me. • 

The \vriter itrishea 1 had given 
some reasons for denominating tiie 
doctrine .of nu's total comiiption a 
dangerous jektreme. J[ beE^e I am 
not siimnhir. In my opinion here; for 
such ifoctrine. must be universally 
recognized as toe corneuitone of 
the whole system of Calvinism: and 
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surely it requifes no argument., to 
prove its dangerous tendency, when 
it furnishes a foundation for the 
* ideu of absolute predestination, tind 
arbitrary and irresistible grace, and 
notoriously produces a habit of de¬ 
preciating moral virtue, if not al- 
togetiier annihilating the distinction 
between good and evil. « 

W——r very justly'deprillrate^ 
these notioDs,' and maintains thfrt 
they are nut the necessary conse. 
quences of the doctrine of total cor¬ 
ruption. That, however, they do 
result from it, in many instances, 
he will not deny: and he should re¬ 
collect, that ail who hold it will not 
be sober anddrational enough to stop 
at the point where he does. Ac. 
cording to his view of the suljject, 
though man*s natural powers were 
entirely ruined by the Fall, yet the 
grace of God supplied the bss by 
imparting a new principle of strength 
to the whole race, so that each in¬ 
dividual is a moral and responsible 
agent, to be judged according to the 
degree of knowledge vouchsafed 
him. In this latter opinion we are 
agreed: we differ as to the source 
of the fkiwers possessed by man 
when living without the advantages 

of revelation. W —. -r ascribes 

them solely to grace: 1 think that 
some partial remains of the superior 
nature originally confeared uptm him 
were still left, not quite destroyed 
by the transgression of oux^common 
parent. 

W-r accuses me of misappre¬ 

hending his meaning, in taking tor 
an assertion what he merdy put m 
the shape of a <pi6stion. But this 
is a way ia which a; person may 
easily convey a po|itive Ajmioa: 
and such it struck iQe was tlw 
writer's design, and such 1 think it 
still. Hu also charges me vritb iW'' 
application of some teats of scrip¬ 
ture, tmd the lOtili ArUcle. Now 
here I eannot help thinking, that it 
was particulasiy incumbent on W—r 
to vmovB that they wmre nisap- 
frfied. 'Ae paasaga & question 
from Scripture, vis. ffiela^pa^ 
' REMBMhRAMCSB, No. 35. 


of Romans, chap. vii. Acts siv. 13, 
and Rom. ii. 14, were adduced witli 
the ^iew of eombaUng hie doetriM* 
Certainly then it was not sjufficieot 
on his part to s|ake a geuibr^ asser¬ 
tion that tney were taken in a^rong 
sense. For the sake of his argu¬ 
ment, he ought to have put what 
appears to mm the right interpre¬ 
tation upon them, and shewn on 
sufficient grounds that the conclu¬ 
sion deduced from them was incor¬ 
rect. He recurs iq support of igs 
opinion to the i^hteousne^of the 
Patriardis, who it is undeniably evi¬ 
dent had peculiar assistaaces from 
God; but be says less upon tlie 
subject of the occasion^ morality 
which is to be discovered amqng the 
^Heathen: and till he has fairly dis¬ 
proved that we have reason from 
the teats above mentioned to attri. 
bate that morality to a principle dis¬ 
tinct from grace, he has not 'estab¬ 
lished his argument. 

I am. Sir, youi's, &c. 

C. P. 


To the Editor of the Rsmembrmeer, 
Sir, 

The venerable and learned Bishop 
Bull, who saw and lamented the 
many evils arising from the over, 
tiiyow of our national estabUshment 
of religion, in his Sermon on ** Hu¬ 
man Means useful to Inspired Per¬ 
sons,'* has the fottowiog passage• 
** See the ^e we live in I Enthu¬ 
siasm and Atheism divide the spoil, 
and the former Aakes way for the 
latter, till at length ■ it he devoured 
by it. In tiie mean while Entiitt- 
siasm fills the Conventicle^ and emp>' 
ties t^e Church: silly people dan«m 
after its pipe, and are lured byjjt 
from tbdr lawful, orthodox teache r s, 
to run they know not whither, to h^ 
they know not whom, and to learn 
ihey know not wh^.« And till the 
minds of men are better informed 
and possessed with tighter notions of 
thin^, it fo unpossibfo they should 
4 P 
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ever be brought to any regular and 
sober reltgbn. Notliing in religion 
-will now-4>day8 be acceptable to 
many, but what pretends to a more 
immediate inspiratiilki fpom God ; 
abd the bare colour thereof, be it 
never so small an<l slender, will al¬ 
most make any thing pass for cur¬ 
rent Divinity. Let a man preach 
without authority, and without book, 
and make shew as if he did it ex. 
tempore, and by the sadden sug¬ 
gestion of tlie^pirit, and he shall 
be cried up by the vulgar, tliough 
he deliver the plainest nonsense." 

It is hardly possible to read the 
foregoing passage, without feeling 
how forcible it is in itself, and how 
appliqgble also to the age in which 
we live, as well as to that to which 
it was immediately applied. Enthu¬ 
siasm, though differently modified, 
and under a different form, still 
makes havoc of the Church, as it 
did formerly: it produces schism 
and divisions in religion, and with¬ 
draws numbers from the service and 
ordinances of the Establisiied 
Church. The example of such, 
who are generally pretenders to 
superior holiness, has a fatal effect 
upon many more, who are lukewarm 
and indifferent in religious matters, 
and, like Galliot care for none of 
these things ; who, seeing the con¬ 
tempt in which the avowed profes. 
sors of reUgioii hold the Church gnd 
its ordinances, themselves do the 
same, and frequent no other religi¬ 
ous assembly Countenanced thus 
by the practice of those whose re¬ 
ligious preteusions give them a great 
influence, they live in the ahnost 
total neglect of religious worship, 
and, in some measure, without God 
in ^e world: and thus still, as the 
Bishop sdys, does Enthusiasm pre¬ 
pare the way for Atheism,: for thus 
can those, who neglect religiwn en. 
tirely, justify themselves by tBe ex¬ 
ample of those who profess the 
strictest adhctepce to it. 

«< In Uic mean while Enthusiasm 
fills the Conventicle, and empties 
the Church.*' It 'M lamentable to 


observe how true this still is; and 
how many are drawn away from 
hearing the words of eternal life, 
taught as they are in the excellent 
Liturgy of our Church, as well as 
in the discourses of its regular mi¬ 
nisters, to hear the unauthorised in¬ 
struction ofithose who are under no 
.restraint, but at liberty to follow 
|heir own* im^inations, both in 
graying and preaching. Not the 
most caieful and exact performance 
of his duty on the part of the parish 
Priest, not prayers, in themselves 
confessedly excellent, o^ered up 
with attentive devotion, nor sermons 
duly appr<mrrated to the successive 
seasons or the Churrii, and con¬ 
nected with its liturgical services, 
shall keep his flock in thoir proper 
places, and .secure their regular at. 
tendance at Church; while they will 
eagerly listen to the voice of strang¬ 
ers; and any itinerant preacher, hav¬ 
ing the charm of novelty, whose 
doctrine and personal character arc 
equally unknown, shall draw nu¬ 
merous hearers after him, and ** fill 
the Conventiclei^" 

Little regard is. now, in many 
places, paid to that autltority by 
tvhich the regularly appointed Mi¬ 
nister exercises bis sacred function, 
an authority derived from God the 
fountain of ml power, through Christ, 
through hi»(Anostles, and through 
the Bishops, their successors in the 
Apostolical office: as little regard 
is paid t« that anxious care which 
is taken that the previous education, 
habits, and ordination of Clergy¬ 
men shall guarantee to their con¬ 
gregations true, scriptural instruo- 
tion. Enthusiasm bears down all 
b^ore ft, and sets at nought the 
best humad provisions that can be 
devised for guarding against error, 
and maintaining the truth: it de¬ 
spises human learning, and sets up 
unfounded' claims to inspiration: it 
takes away all power of usefulness 
from the lawful Minister, by brand, 
ing him as an uifconverted -or un¬ 
enlightened person, and favours the 
pretensions of the self-appointed 
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teacher; and ** people are lured by 
it from tbeur lawful, orthodox tcacli- 
ere, to run they know not wMthcr, ‘ 
to hciir they know not whom, and 
to learn they know not what.” For 
the Hchisniatical niiaistcr, being alto¬ 
gether unrestricted b;^ Creeds, Li- 
or Articles, is m full liberty 
to lay before his hearers sucl| doc¬ 
trines, as in his own private judg- 
uiciil, he shall think agreeable to the 
Holy Scriptures.' Bv these, indeed,^ 
the Conventicle makes its boast of 
being exclusively guided. But how 
unsafe must it be to leave tiiciii to 
private interpretation! ** Though 

the Reformation,” as Bishop Sher¬ 
lock ohserveft in words which ought 
to be decisive of u controversy which 
has of late been much agitated, 

** claimed the use of the Scriptures, 
ns the undoubted right of every 
Christian who was capable of using 
them: yet they ha<l sense enough 
to know, tiiat to leave every man to 
make tne best of his Bible, without 
any farther dircetion or restraint, 
would naturally tend to confusion, 
and fill the kingdom with all the 
wild conceits that ignorance and 
enthusiasm could produce.” These 
elfects are hut too plainly visible, 
whether we look back to that por¬ 
tion of our history which the pas. 
sage of Bishop Bull’s Sermon be- 
fbre-eited has in view, hr whether wc 
look at the present times. “ From 
fanatic ism,” says Bishop Marsh, **the 
Cbuivh, in this country, has more 
to apprehend, than from any danger 
that now besets it.** May it be 
safely preserved, by Divbie Provi¬ 
dence, from tips and every other 
danger, and be perpetuated in pu¬ 
rity and truUi! * , 

But it is painful to observe, that 
we have not yet learned wisdom 
from pa&t experience, nor taken' due 
warning by what the Established 
Church formerly suifeKd from J&n- 
thttsiaiAii and Fanaticism. • If it was 
formerly sakf with truth, that ** no¬ 
thing in religion will now-a-days be 
acceptable to many, but'what pre¬ 
tends to A more immedintA inspim- 


tion Rom God;** is not the Same 
pretension set up in the present 
days, and the crude eifusioiis of the 
most ignorant enthusiast^ delivered 
with eagetnes^nd vehemence, ac¬ 
counted as the dictates of the Spirit? 
And is not the excellent Liturgy of 
our Church, which it may reason¬ 
ably be imagined was composed with 
the assistance of the Divine Spirit, 
held by numbers in less esteem, than 
the vabi repetitious, and bold and 
familiar addresses to the Deity, 
which make up much of the devo¬ 
tional serview of die Conventicle? . 
If spiritual aid be given, not to su¬ 
persede human endeavours, but to 
act in co-operation with them, it 
may reasonably be expected that he 
,wili be favoured with such assist¬ 
ance, who uses his best diligence to . 
make his discourses beforc-hand 
conformable to the Holy Scriptures, 
and conducive to the edification of 
his flock, rather than he who pre¬ 
sumptuously trusts to spiritual as¬ 
sistance in his unpremeditated effu¬ 
sions. But the claim to inspiration 
is as readily admitted, .as it is ar. 
rognntly asserted; ** and the bare 
colour thereof, be it never so small 
and slender, will almost make any* 
thing pass for dvrent divinity.”— 
No inquiry is made whether a man 
has intruded himself into the sacer¬ 
dotal office, and disregarded that 
rule by which it is eryoilped, that 
•* every thing be done decently and 
ill order;’* no pains aregtaken to 
** compare spiritual things with spi¬ 
ritual,” and to *‘ try the spirits whe¬ 
ther they be of Godbut ** let a 
man preach without authority, and 
without book, and make shew as if 
he did it extempore, and by the sad- • 
deii suggestion of the Spirit, ami he 
shall be cried up by the vulgar, 
though he deliver the plainest non- 
sen^** . 

** Thus, as the Bishop adds, ** the 
people are deceived, and love to be 
so; and who can hei{> it?** 

if any thing can undeceive them,^ 
and remove those errors which took 
deep root in the rimes to which he 

4 P 2 * 
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altndee, ha^ rince flouris|Kd, and 
now bring forth abundant fruit, it is 
perhaps the diligent perusal, next 
after the Holy Seriptares, oi the 
Sermona of this ** exisnlently learned 
and pious*' Bishop. They are plain, 
utiafreoted, and truly evangelical; 
generally beginning with a copious 
explanation of the text, followed by 
the opinions of primitive antiquity, 
applied to the establishment of the 
truth of the Gospel, as taught in 
oar excellent Church, and to the' 
confutation of any prevailing error, 
.and concluded with useful and prao* 
tical itiferences naturally arising out 
of the subject discussed. 

They are exceedingly profitable 
for renting the errors as well of 
those from whom this Church was 
obliged tb separate, as of those who 
causetessly separate from it. It it 
evident that the Church has at prer^ 
sent much to apprehend both nom 
Popery and Enthusiasm; and to 
both these disorders the Sermons in 
question fnnitsh one of the best an- 
' tidotes. Tlie intelligent reader can¬ 
not fail to be sensibly affected by the 
power and spirit with which they 
are written; and if wlmt has been 
now urged in recommendation of 
them, in addition ;to the analysis of 
thean which you have formerly given, 
shall at all contribute to make them 
more generally read, and effectual 
to the correction of prevailing errors, 
it will afford nueh satisfoction to 
him who kg 

Sir, 

R68pcc^fully 

W, X. Y. 


lick Church diffused dver the face 
of the whole earth. In p*”"* for 
the Cflurch wherein wee live. And 
hcrin (as wee all by coinon alcgi- 
ance, and n^srlf by especuill urtice 
am bound) for the Kings most ex¬ 
cellent Matim Charles* &c. For his 
royal! Consort, Queen Mai^, For 
the iilustriops Prince Charles dec. 
For the Honble and High Court of 
Parliament dec. For the whole state 
Ecc**«*f &CJ For the Nobility, es¬ 
pecially the Lords of the Councell, 
The reverend Judges; All Civill 
Magistrates. For the Gentry and 
Commonalty dec. For all the af. 
dieted members of thy Sonne X* J. 
For all schools and 'hurserys of 
Learning dec. Accept also our 
prayers and thanks which wee offer 
upp unto thee for all those yt arc 
departed this - life in the true faith 
of X^ Lastly wee come unto thee 
for ourselves heer assembled: be¬ 
seeching thee that the words wci> 
wee shul at this time hear witli our 
outward ears dec. 

** These blessings & benefits and 
whatsoever els thy heavenly wisdom 
knows Cb be necessary for us, wee 
beg at thy mereifnll bands, on our 
bended knees in the name of Jesus 
X*; dr in the absolute forme of 
prayer die."' 

By the ** eajp^all service" herein 
mentioned, it may be conjectured 
that the preacher was one of his 
Miyesty's Chaplains. 

H. C. 

Oxford, S^tember 14 . 


Aligsst, iBSl. 


4 Farm iff Prmer umd bffrre iko 
SermdM in the Reign of Ck^ko 
, the J^trsf, copied from et Ihose 
Fragment in the Bodleian 
orury, 

<* Bowsriown thine ear (oh Lord,) 
tb hear the pikers wee offu 
ii|q» Mto dice, f^er ^ holy Catho- 


VnpubUshed Coryespondmet between 
Wog^and Whi^ld, 

No.I. ToihoRec,Q,mu^ld, 

Dear Sr, 

In answer ta yours of the 17tli 
past, I have nothing* to oppose. 


• Mlcriar. t EcMtstiesk 
b 
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and shall therefore only observe, 

It is one of the most difficult ad¬ 
vices in all r^Fligions how to adjust 
the due medium in particular ex. 
ercises. EUmoduH in rebut, See, All 
allow and approve of the'golden 
inasini, few eitlier know bow or 
where to fix tlie jual: bounds, or 
wherein the extreme consistf^* The 
want of this wise art* in teachers 
as well as beginners has proved 
the most unhappy stumbling block 
of any in the Christian life. What is 
a rule to one is not to another; 
what is due measure to one is not 
to another; what is necessary and 
adequate to one case, and at one time 
is not so aft another. And if any 
mistake happen therein the enemy 
never fails to take advantage to tlie« 
prejudice and discredit of religion. 
What then is the Christian to do 
that he may steer even between the 
two extremes of too much aud too 
little, and avoid giving offence to 
the world, to his conscience, and 
to God. 

To solve this, it is not enough to 
say that charity or the true love of 
God will best resolve this question, 
and adjust all proper limits, be¬ 
cause it is most commonly this very 
love that runs ns into extremes and 
overleaps the bounds. Passion and 
an overwarm im^ination iq natural 
to youth, and when*'thb strikes in 
with an ardent but unexperienced 
zeal, no wonder if it transports the 
very sincerest converts too for. 

Since writing the above, I find 
a great part of what I designed to 
say is done to my hand by a much 
better pen. 1 mean tiiat pari which 
relates to the life of our Paviour as 
the beat standanP and only just 
model for ours. And that is in a 
letter which you have already seen 
from Mr. S. Capon 'to good Lady 
Cook. This rightly ^ates the use 
and necessity of squaring our jactions 
by did exampldof Christ ai the very 
wot and mW' comprehenaive rule 
of life. But afill there will re^'- 
main acruplea' to penona of tender 
cohameilcea, and Mch aU new (con¬ 


verts more especially are: for 
aidiougb the rules of virtue are 
most vuible in the lines of our Lord’s 
example;. yet we cannot find, nor 
must we expect to-find Wy pattern 
of penitence iu any part of bis life, 
who was the Lamb without spot; 
and yet here lies tlie main difficulty, 
which to roe seems to raise all the 
dispute between Mr. Wesley and 
all those who dissent from him. 
For whatever rigours and severities 
he pleads for, be means it only 
with regard to a state of penitence; 
and so far Wa is right, and we should 
not dispute if he confined ft only 
to the penitential state; but he 
seems to carry it farther, and there 
lies the mistake as we shall see liy 
and bye. Those 'who oppose him 
nut strictly attending to the nature, 
necessity, and end of repentance, 
pass it over too slightly; and 
imagining that the severities which 
Mr. Wesley recommends are meant 
to extend to the obedient part of 
tlie Christian life, they are as warm 
iu condemning them as things uo- 
necessary; yea, as hurtful and 
tending to superstition. 

To adjust these points, and shew 
wherein both sides are right, and 
wherein they are jwrong, is a task 
I would to God 1 were as equal to, 
as I conceive the importance to be 
truly great; and of excellent use for 
ail Christians, uid especially to de¬ 
cide the present question. 

There is one stiinding Ale I always 
keep as close to as 1 can in all re¬ 
ligious inquiries, and that is the 
baptismal vopr, being persuaded 
(and 1 trust experience) that H 
is tile surest key to unlock, and the 
best touchstone to prove ail kinds 
of contrnvenies. But 1 grieve to 
see how Uttie tiiis is attended to; 
tite unavoidable consequence of 
whlph is an endless strife And con- 
teutiott. It is this that swells Po¬ 
lemical Divinity to^ so immense a 
bulk; that overstrains the practice 
and lays heavy burthens- wherg 
Christ has laid none, at leMt such 
as are'light and easy to be borne. 
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Now tbisHriple Vow l^ysa three¬ 
fold obli^tion on tis». namely, to 
repent, to believe, and obey. Were 
this en^gcroent ihiithtiilly perform¬ 
ed as It sh^ukf be, repentance, as 
placed J£rai in order (and that too 
with great propriety) would be^i'st 
set about', i'roni the very time of 
baptism until the use of reason, 
what are the restraints, discipline, 
correction, ^o. which parents and 
teachei’s use towards children, but 
the penitential exercise, which is 
necessary to curb or mitirpatc the 
vicious disjKisitions of oar corrupt 
nature, -and effects of original sin ? 
Were this discipline wisely applied 
by instructors, and as duly submitted 
to by the young penitent, it w'ould 
(even before he is come to the years 
of reason) have wrought' that ex¬ 
cellent effect, to prepare and dis^ 
pose him to receive with great readi¬ 
ness the doctrines and articles of 
faith, and then to comply as readily 
with the principles of obedience. 

But alas! how rare are the in¬ 
stances of so faitliful an observance 
of the baptismal promises. Either 
teachers neglect, or mistake tAeir 
p«urt, or else .the young Christian 
is led away by ill advice, or bad 
example to sliglut^all good instruc¬ 
tions, and to furget''tfae covenant of 
his God: so that when the age of 
reason and consequently of faith is 
come, the mind I? corrupted by 
vicious habits; sense.has gotten 
the.aacendant over reason, the un¬ 
derstanding is darkened and so /or 
alienated from God, as to resist the 
motions of grace, and shut its'eyes to 
the light oflfaitb. By this time, and 
by these means the spiritual life, 
which was ‘ received in. baptism, is 
extinguisbed, the soul .becomes 
dead in trespasses and sins, is led 
away by the devil at his wiU, and 
cannot ttcape from sin. Thi4* is 
the forlorn estate of evei^ one tffat 
lias lost hie b^tismal innocence, 
through the neglhct of that salutary 
disoiimne of-repentance, which was 
(Signed by the Church, and under¬ 
taken by the party baptised, for the 


cure of the soul. What is now 
to be done for its recovery 1 Faith 
and the light of divine truth it, 
hates, because its deeds arc evil; 
neither conietli it to the light, lest 
its deeds should be reprov^. Why 
Cjod is constrained to take the 
sinner in hand; he descends (as 
he did ^on> Mount Sinai) w'ith liis 
thunder and his terrors to awaken 
him from his dead sleeji. if tlii-s 
rouse him to a sense of liis miser¬ 
able condition, and the fear of God 
kindle in him the first glininicring.9 
of wisdom*, to see how wicked, and 
blind, and naked he is, this will put . 
him in earnest upon using those 
means which are nrccssajy and pro¬ 
per for healing the mortal distemper 
pf his soul. Now then he finds him¬ 
self obliged to go through tin; discip¬ 
line of repentance, which had been 
intermitted before, which St. Paul 
calls returning again unto repent^ 
ancct and the longer had been his 
continuance in a course of sin, and 
the stronger the habits lie had con¬ 
tracted, so much the longer and so 
much severer will be the penance 
that he is to undergo. Reason itself 
urges the necessity of this, and that 
not only prayer and confession, 
sighs and tears, but all proper acts 
of mortification, fastings, and self- 
denial are to be used, and all self- 
indulgenhe to «be laid aside for a 
while. Our foo great tenderness to¬ 
wards ourselves on such an occa¬ 
sion is^ the true cause why God 
himself is constrained to apply se¬ 
verities, to send crosses and afflic¬ 
tions, and.increase the dose of suf¬ 
ferings when we favour ourselves too 
much. For did we judge and punish 
ourselves sKiffi^iently for our sins, we 
should not be judged of him. 

Now in this case Ifit no man say 
that those exercises of penikential 
discipline are unuecessary rigours 
and i|iicommanded severities. They 
are not re^iements dpon the'Gos*; 
pel preempts, nor lead^ to super- 
sUtioa,if applied with discretion andl 
a smeere ah|forrencc sin. The 
pattern indeed-ia oo| to be found in 
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our Lord's life', because be was free 
from sin; but in his precepts, and the 
piactice of the Saints both of the 
‘Old ai^ New Testament we see both 
the duty and example. It is certain 
these severities become necessary to 
man, though they were not to Christ; 
they are absolutely proper for a re> 
turning penitent, though thevacould 
not be proper for the Lamb without 
spot. 

But you will say, what are the 
austerities to be exercised by such 
pc'uitcnts while they arc under con¬ 
viction and a load of humiliation 
ami repentance; how are they to 
' be used ? in what degrees ? and how 
long to be continued? 

These questions can only be solved 
by a man’s own conscience and pru-^ 
deuce. A wise director would in¬ 
deed be of infinite benefit on this 
occasion ; but as such a one is not 
easy to be met with, earnest jtraycr 
will not fail to engage the better 
direction of God, who wilt open the 
ear to discipline and teach us out 
of his law. This may l>e aflirmcd 
of every sincere convert, that he 
will rather overdo, than fall short, in 
the exercise of penance and niorti-. 
ficutiou; but as all extremes arc 
dangerous, the best advice is to 
take the rule from our Church as to 
days of fasting and abstinence, and 
her directions should be Jhithfully 
and punctually observed. 

As to watchings, humiliations, and 
extraordinary severities to the body, 
they are not commanded by the 
Church or Scripture, but no doubt 
of great benefit if prudently used, 
and suited to the state and condition 
of the penitent; but they are to be 
used with all the •secres^ possible, 
not to be imposed on others (they are 
to be the free-will offering of peni¬ 
tence)’nor to be diviitged, if prac¬ 
tised by ourselves. The fasts of the 
Church are indeed *to be publicly 
and professedly observed, because 
they arc commanded, and because 
they are marks and earnests of our 
conversion, but in all extraordinary 
and vojhintary mortification our 


Lord’s rule must take place,—-wosA 
thy face and anoint thy-headt &c.— 
make no show or talk of what you 
do. Let all be done in secret, tiiat 
tihat he who seeth in *seerett may 
reward it openly^- And this rule 
would ward off a great deal of cen¬ 
sure and persecution. 

Another branch of mortification, 
is abridging ourselves of the plea¬ 
sures and even conveniences of 
life. But this must chiefly have 
regard to a course of penitence. 
And here all affectation and pre- 
ciaeneaa niugt be very carefully avoid¬ 
ed, not only to preserve the* good 
from being evil .spoken of, but to 
keep the mind from vanity and 
superstition. If you consult the 
Help to Penitents, there are farther 
advices ou this subject, which may 
be of use, and 1 have not time or 
room to enlarge, although much of 
our present dispute turns upon these 
lesser matters. 

The second branch of the Chris¬ 
tian’s duty is faith. As penitence 
shews us to ourselves, and cannot 
therefore but be attended with sor- 
row. Faith brings us to 6W, teaches 
us to know' him, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent; and therefore 
will be prodiictiv^d' joy. Altliough 
his presence ma^ terrify and alarm 
us at first, yet if we have put our 
shoes from off our feet, that is, 
regularly passed through the dis¬ 
cipline of mortification, we may 
approach even to the burning bush 
witliout fear, and behold thi glory 
of God, irradiating but not con¬ 
suming our gl'ceii boughs, and first 
essays of duty.—Here we shall hear 
his word, learn his name, know his 
goodness, and all the amiable per¬ 
fections of his nature. And what 
temper of mind, does this new, this 
beautiful scene require 1 Can this 
bell tine for sorrow while the bride- 
griSbm is with us ? that is, are We 
still to mourn and mope, and go on 
in the same rigoaolfe course of re. 
pentance and moitification ?—No, jt 
is a solecism in the Christian life to 
mounrwhen (he-Comforter is come. 
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and must be higlily displeasing to 
him* This is a time far rejoicing; 
the night of sorrow is past, and 
the joy that^Gometh that morning 
should not'be^nyected." Now the 
proper exercise* ^ futh tui praise 
and thanksnving, devotion, medi¬ 
tation, and seraphic love; and, 
surely these are not only the most 
grateful to God of any, an odour of 
die sweetest smell, a sacriQce ac¬ 
ceptable, well pleasing in his sight, 
but are of themselves the most 
delightful acts of religion. 

Our third branch i|gyilarly suc¬ 
ceeding to repentance and faith, is 
obedience. This u indeed in itself, 
and ought to be to us a pleasant 
Gxercbejof religion; it is the end of 
the twolformer; the design of re. 
pentance being only to fit and pre¬ 
pare : of faith to give light' to see 
our way and our work. Obedience 
is the* great business of a Chris¬ 
tian: the very work itself which 
we are to set about to do, while 
we sojourn here in this state of 
probation, and that for which 
moiie we are to expect die price and 
reward of our labours, for by works 
faith is made perfect, and faith 
widiout works is dead. 

But^das, thc,,^ny relwses we 
are subject to; oUfr daily nils and 
faintingjs, render our obedience so 
lame and imperfect, that we are 
obliged every day to be renewed 
agmn by repentance and faith. This 
makes a daily repetition of this 
penitive discipline as necessary as 
the daily exercise of faith and obe- 
dieiice. But thus, that very hu¬ 
mility and conscious sense of our 
frailties, which bids us mourn for 
them, bids os also be comforted in 
oAr very weakness; * when I am 
weak thi^ aift I strong.* And what 
wonder such wretched creatures as 
we are should fall as we do ;**yea, 
that we do not foU much more 
grievously and fr^uently than we 
do. The conddaration of thu, and 
the. fluent help and experience 
liif diline grace wiU, by degrees, set¬ 
tle the mind in a .happy eqinli. 


brium and even temperature of 
hope and fear, sorrow and joy. A 
holy sense of God’s justice, with a 
sweet reliance on his mercy* so as 
by degrees to come to that blessed 
medium, that pleasing evenness of 
spirit, as to rejoice with reverence, 
to feac, and yet to love God ; and 
let him that is master of tliis 
holy fompei\ through Christ that 
strengthens him, be melancholy and 
dejected if he can. 

Upon reading over what 1 have 
written', I find 1 have not expressed 
myself so clearly or fully as I 
should wish. You observe, I have 
endeavoured to steer between the 
two extremes of^too lax«and too se¬ 
vere.' The errors on both sides 
are of great consequence, but the 
greatest danger seems to lie on the 
side of indulgence, we may easily 
be too favouTablCr and we are too 
apt to be so, but we cannot well be 
too severe, except we quit our rea¬ 
son, wliife we listen to conscience. 
The advocates on either side, 
though they differ so widely as to 
the just limits and boundaries of 
Christian discipline, would be liap- 
.pily united, and the dispute recon¬ 
ciled, if they would compound the 
difference; if the severities of one 
were tempered by the indulgence 
of the otiiers, and the indulgence 
insisted* on by some, would, and 
might 8onicti|}es be corrected by 
proper and wholesome seventies. 
The cause of the mistidie on both 
skies seems to be, (as 1 hope I 
have phualy shewn) tiieir -uot tak¬ 
ing the jpoint de vue from the very 
first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, oOir baptismal vows, and 
particulainy from repentuiee, the 
first iq order of all those prin¬ 
ciples. 

In all your inquiries keep* to this 
standard, and you cannot wdl go 
amiss. Distinguish between the re¬ 
ligion of tile means, and the religion 
of the end, and you •cannot well 
mistake; and 1 km glad to find on 
reading again your last, that we 
agree m the maiB. There ate many 
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things 1 had to say that 1 could not 
crowd into this letter, which is too 
long already; nor have I time to 
add any inore, but that while you 
contend earnestly for the 
neglect not to curb and subdue na¬ 
ture. This, and this oiiW i the 
proper severity, which, if once a 
Christian intermit 

-—Si brachia ferre reAittf^ 

Atqiic ilium in proeceps prono lapit abvbns 
aoini. 

If we live after the flesh we 
shall die. Be not ^scouraged at 
all a lukewarm world may say 
against such severities^ but at the 
same time while you find it neces* 
sary to iis^thcm, you had need of 
the cunning of the serpent to avoid 
giving occasion to such as seek oc>* 
casion. I am persuaded it is a 
most undoubted tmtii, that no 
convert will hold on to the end, 
who relaxes the reins of discipline. 
Yea ratlier, it is one of the mys¬ 
teries of godliness, that the farther 
a man advances in piety, the more 
severe be is to himself, and the 
more reason he sees for being so, 
and yet he appears not to mean to 
do any tiling uncommon or severe. 
Some time or other we may talk on 
this subject, but it is a secret which 
the world cannot receive. Oar life 
is hid with Christ in God, ^ow then 
call the world see dir judge of it? 
Hoc age attend to this one thing 
of the s{>irilnal life, and the anoint¬ 
ing will teach you all that is neces- 
saiy to know or do. 1 commend 
you to God’s grabe, and am, &c, 

Aug. 19, 1736, 

No, II. To Mr, WogaH, — 

Dear Sir, 

HBABiNO'from Mr. Rivii^ton that 
you was so kind as to aUow mb the 
freedom of writiqg a line to ^ou, 1 
thought it my du^ to mbracb the 
first opportunity of so doing. And 
now tlira. Sir, give me leave to rc- 
tttm you my neartiest tinnks for 
your last most cxedlent letter. 

RBKBMBBANCSBa Ko. 35. 


Surely it was the most solid* 
rational, truly Christian one I have 
read.' Ant)^ I think ought by 
means to be sent to Mr. Shapomi, 
who al) along seems to*forget that 
every true convert must go through 
the discipline of rtpentamee before 
he arrives at a state of faith. 1 re. 
joice to hear our very reverend and 
worthy diocesan intends conjirming 
ill your diocese. May the peopled 
hearts be previously aisposm to re¬ 
ceive all those benefits tliat apos. 
tolical ordinance was intended to 
confer. 1 am glad to find the good 
Lady HasflHhs is desirohs of seeing 
Murry’s book. 1 hope it will meet 
with her ladyship’s approbation. 
Mr. Fauucefort (O poor distressed 
minister of Jesus Christ) frishes it 
was reprinted. Mr. Broughton b^gs 
to be excused for not writing at 
this season, being deeply engaged 
in composing a funeral sermon, and 
ill preparing fur ordination. He 
desires your most importunate ad. 
dresses at the throne of grace in his 
behalf, and promises to write, God 
willing, next week. In the mean 
while he bids me acquaint you, 
that he beard the elect Lady list¬ 
ings intended giving some exfaibi. 
tions to some students at Ae Uni¬ 
versity of Oxfowl^and so he 
wonltl .liiinibly recommend some of 
our friends as the most proper ob¬ 
jects of her ladyship’s liounty, as 
being perhaps we poorest as well 
Bs the most mous, that can bb easily 
selected. If her ladyship aoDroves 
of tills motion, he will senomr par¬ 
ticular account of our friends pa¬ 
rentage, circumstances, and piHy, 
M soon as it shall be judged con. 
venient. The good Lord prosper 
this and all o^er her laay8hip|s 
pious and charitable designs to his 
own glory and welfare of his peo- 
pie. Providence seems to demand 
mjb stay iii town above a month 
longer, being solicited to ofliciate 
for the curate of Wjipping fiir that 
space of time. May I be cusdued 
with power from on high to teach 
the pgople committed to my chaige 
4Q 



pUlinly^ powerfully the abjqol^te 
necessity of repentance, fanK 
cibedjifnce»M oraer to tKcar peirtakiag 
of the beneilito. of the iQb^pel^ co. 
venant. ^t | fear I grow tedious. 
Besidea o^er bijMiaess calb me awaV. 
Ohe me i^ye therefore only td add 
my BinceiieBt wishes for your^safe re^ 
turn te iiondon» and with my most 
anmtefut acknowledgements for all 
. favours, to subscribe myself. 

Dear Sir, 

Youf af^ctionate friend, 
and very humble Servant, 

G.W. 

London, Scp. 16^ 1730.^ 

No. Hi. To Dr, Wogan, — 

Dear Sir, 

I RicimvBO yours not till t|iis 
webk, my Oxford friends .before not 
having an oppoftnniu of sending it 
to me hither, where 1 am officiating 
in. dear Air. Kinphin’s absence, and 
therefore you will pardon my not 
answering, it sooner. 1 have pe¬ 
rused itf dear Sir, now three or four 
times, and heartily thank you for 
the malty excellent .hints con* 
tained. in it. You had. no needU 
fear displeasing me Sir, in ac- 
(jualnting me at any time with send- 
meuts wherein we differ. 1 hope I 
shall afw^B ti»k& it as a favour 
done me, if dew Mr. Wogan will aU 
ways correct mo when 1 write or 
jnd^ wrong, and esteem it a real 
kUldh^ to he reproved sharply, as 
I jwtiy dm«pve,«by «p sincere, ju- 
dieiom worthy Christian friend. 
YoamlMervations on Murry's book 
are just and good. . Excuse my 
giving it such a ebaractar, .and be 
plea^ to impute it to my want of 
jud^ent, whi^ ) trust time and 
experience will correct and ampnd. 
Bat .what shall 1 say of your cba. 
rector of Nprrisi i.must confess, 
JSir,.'j» like ik end that becauim un¬ 
der ^d. it did me service. 
ewer, dear Sir,. it is the Jergt ^rt 
only upon Chri^um wrudence tliaf, 
is.nw reprtntech wpich I ney^ 
beard any one yet.object agaipst; 
jbiit on die contraiyi univiveally 


commend. Sortbat your suspicions 
or^disliket' 1 hope will be in some 
measure removed. I could'heartily 
wish for a sight.of that scheme for 
a bettor m^hod of education, 
wfiich you said, dear Sir, was lying 
bidbre you. Its a thing T want to 
be weU grounded in, having a Lon¬ 
don youth at present under my 
tuitidb a.t Qxford, whom I would 
willingly have made both'a scholar 
and* a saint. I am really of your 
opinion, that boys ought to be 
inur^ to hard study at the gram¬ 
mar and languages, for the excel¬ 
lent reasons, mentioned in ^our last 
Sir. Bat then, dear Sir, is it pro- 
pec that i!^riatian scholars should 
when .diey liave learnt*\heir gram¬ 
mar, be always learning the lan- 
fguagrn out of heathen authors, 
wh^n: there asre so many excellent 
ones’ quite of Buother stamp, and 
perha]^ of as pure a bmguugc ex¬ 
tant? It is tone, the common books 
tkat are read by many may be a 
means of bringing us to Christ, 
but then is it not going a round 
about way to work, dear Sir ? 
Would Cffirist or his apostles have 
bred men up so for Godi And 
why then shonld bis followers 1 I 
aolmowledge likewise Uiat many ex¬ 
cellent glorious, patrons of Chris¬ 
tianity 'have been educated in the 
manner before described; but then 
wus the world^l^hristian then ? Or 
if BO, was it that way of learning, 
or. radier the grace they received 
afterwards, dear Sir, which turned 
their knowledge mto a proper chan¬ 
nel, and fixed it upon a proper ob¬ 
ject (even Jesus Christ), that made 
them such ornaments of the Church? 
But 1 havg 1 know * to whom 

] am wrinngt And therefore. Sir, 
shall submit to your better jhilg- 
mrat; ^ovriedgei and expe^nce. 

1 shaft ipuily t^at the extract 
of Norris op tl|e conduct of human 
liih, toiglht 1^ of. service to the 
pkee for which it was publ&bcd, 

namely, C^BttKr«irv,*where him- 

dreds. sjpepd .thw lives in the pur¬ 
suit of Jeecgjpg, jAuftiiow- 
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ever wiseJn the world'cr esleem/are 
its to be feared fools in* the eyes' of 
Christ. As for my eiwn part, 1 1 
make the word of God my<ohief 
and principal study, and hnd that 
promise made to Joshua (chap i.7.) 
follilled in me day by day. **l'bis 
book of the law,” says God, ** shall 
nut depart out of thy mouth# but 
thou shalt meditate thcAeon ^ay iHld 
night, that thou mayest observe to 
do according to all that is written 
therein. For then thou shalbmake 
thy way prospcroit^, and. then thou 
shalt have good success.*' . l^resid 
other books, as it were, only by the 
bye. And at present -hiive Stan¬ 
hope's Epi-tfles, drc. iii hand, wld^ 
are (as you observed, • dear Stir) 
sound divinity. 1 thank tyoju, ^jr,, 
for your caution about reading sus¬ 
pected books, and hopm shall profit 
by it, 

I have read (or at least heard 
read) your preface to Rodriguez, 
and thought it very good. God 
give me grace to observe the direc¬ 
tions there given. 1 think you had 
no need, dear J$ir,.,(seDd down 
Field's. 1 fear our O^n. fneads 
arc too young for it. If they want 
it they can have it in the Ubzary. 

I could riot hear of young Potter at 
St. John's College, nor td‘ any tutor 
of tile name you mcntioned^nbutiat 
my return (which I ii*<aginc*wUl.be 
next week) 1 hope to inquire nioee 
particularly. If the ^ood Lidff 
Hastings shall be inehnsd- ta 
ony further relief too OBUiTAfk^erd 
friendSf I shall be gladdfsiib^^dsar 
Sir^ having a hint or^hoada make 
to you about them tohUhoMylbe tof 
tfC., 1 am glad to hear you know 
Hr. Hales, and hope you will speed 
in your request, *06 cleriqnnan 
uaued for it is Sampson Huarris, 
minster of Stonehouse^vBdariOlba- 
cester, intimate with Mr. Philips of 
Bresl^, to whom pdrcels pf^bpoka 
liave^een sent. He has’ been a. 
great wend4o me, and instimnantal 
under God, in introducing iiie</to. 


the bishop. Of whom 1 have the 
same' opinion with you, dear Sir. 
God.granthe may have the spirit 
o^hrist. I 'thank you, dear Sir, 
Iwwhre .for I your -hint dbout good 
impressioils.' You are not ignorant' 
of -^atan?B devices, and i .tlmrcfore 
can direct. God . grant I may 
always try the spirits whether they 
are of God.- 1 -find,' dear Sir, you 
have advised (and for .substantial 
reasons), dear Mr. Kiftchin to take 
the deanship, but I feaf. Sir, he can. 
not get aprener curate. And what 
must he.doattien ? By the grace of 
*God rU not. atir from Oxford as 
yet, it-being the best place in tlie 
world for me at present. 

The only dispute is whither Mr. 
Harvey should come and serve' a 
, year at Dummer or not May our 
good Grid difcect tlieir determina¬ 
tion. ' 1 hear .out dear friend Mr. 
Kinchin is gloriously zealous, imd 
does much good at Oxford. I wish 
I could say 1 was, and did so here. 
However, I’ll do my best, and leave 
the event to God. Here » an ex¬ 
cellent set of Catechumens. Pub- 
lie prayers 'twice a day, public cai- 
techifung and expounding every 
Sttfiday. Private visiting from 
house to- house, ap4 wha* is re¬ 
markable, not oifl^ectarist in the 
parish. Mr. Kirichin’s lot is cost 
• into -lair ground. But where am I 
going ? I'fear 1 weary you. Dear 
Sir, excise- pfolixity, and^ if you 
wi^^voiir me '^thnn Answer at my 
return you^ Will gKeatiy oblige, 

' Dear Sir, 

Ypur huit>hlo.S.ervant, 

G. W. 

; • Daotfser, Dec. 10,17S6. 

• P. Sa If 'it.jwas thought proper 
foe me jte have acsight.of your com- 
nmtft oo out ^Sunday's lessons, I 
hojUs 1 shtdl>be thankful. If you 
pan,'get*.book entitled Christianas 
TewMiqs; L believe^ dear. Sir, you 
, wwulti like iU 
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POETICAL PAftAPHRASES. 

St* Matthbw, vi. S8« 29. 

Whbn the great Hebrew king did almc»Bt strain 
The wondrous treasures offais weaMi and brain, 

HwVoyal southern guest Ventertua; 

Though she on silver doors did tread, 

Withbnght Assyrian carpets on them spread 
To Iliac the inetars poverty— 

Though idle looked up to roofs of gok). 

And nought around her could behold 
But silk and rich embroidery 
And Babylonian tapestry. 

And wealthy Hiram's princely dye— 

Though Ophir’s starry stones met every where her eye—* 
Though she heiialf, and her ^ay host were drest 
With all the shining glories of the East— 

When lavish art her costily work had ddhe. 

The honour and the prize of hravety 
Was by .die Garden firom the Palace won; 

And every Rose and Lily ther^ did stand 
Better attir'd by Nature's hand: 

The case thus judg’d against the king we see 

By One, that would not be so rich, though wiser for than He, 

Cowley. 


Isaiah, Ixiii. 1—6. 

Who is this mighty Hero, who i 
Witli glories round his head, and terror in his brow t 
From Bozrab, lo 1 he comes; a scarlet dye * 

O'erspreads his cloatlis, and does outvie 
The blushes of die morning sky. 
iTriumjill^nt and victorious he ajj^pears. 

And lionhttr in his looks and habit wears: 

How strmig he treads, how stately does he go f 
Pompous and solemn is his pace, ' • 

And full of mgjesW, as is his face. 

Who is this mighty Hero, who? 

*Tis I, Who to my prom^ faithful stand; 

I who the jMwen of dew,* hell and the grave 
Have foil’d with this all-conqneriQg hand— 

I who most ready am, and mighty too to save. 

Why wearist thou then, this scarlet die t 
Say mighty Hero, w% ? 

Why do fhy mrments look all red * ^ 

Like them, mat in die wine-fot tread i * 

The wine*preBS I alone have trod— 

A mighty tasK it was, worthy the Son of God | 

I look’d, and to assfot was none— 

My angelic guards stood trembling by. 

But durst not veutnre nigh; 

In vainttoo from my Fatberdid I look 
For help—my Father me forsoidi. 

Amaz’d I was to see 
How all deserted me; 





lattul 

I took my fury for my ioleii^iptHrtt 
And wiUi my siiigM vrai tbe coimiient wmi. 

Loud acclamations ^Ued aU {leav' 11’9 court; 

The hymning guarda above 
Strain’d to a higher pitch of joy and love. 

The great Jehovah prais'd, and bis victdrious Son,. 

Norris. 


To ihe Editor of the Rmem^aneer, 
Sir, 

Your Notice to Correspondents, in 
the'last Number of the Remem¬ 
brancer, induces me to send you the 
following Version of tiis 41 St Psalm, 
as a specimen, nut of various others, 
of what I shall be liappy, from time 
to time, to contribute to your Pub¬ 
lication, if this shall be deemed 
worthy to occupy a place in its 


columns. Whatever faults it may 
possess, you may rely on its being 
original, and I will' only add, that 
when framing these compositions, 
my chief object has.unifoi^y been 
to adhere as closely as possible to 
the text oHIie Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book Versions of tite Psalms. 

• I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Sept. IS, tasi. R. 


PSALM XLI. 

Blrst is tlie man whose heart can share 
The woes which others’ breasts assail; 
Who makes his brother’s wants his cai'e, 
Nor heedless hears the poor man's tale; 
When by affliction’s load oppress'd, 

Wlien 'by delusion’s snares betray'd. 
The Lord shall grant him heavenly rest. 
Borne by his ^1 sustaining md. 


Safe from tlic reach of every ill. 

From every earthly foe secure; 

His God shall guard his pillow still. 

And free his soul from thoughts impure: 

If sickness sore or fell disease 
Should liravc the sigh or draw the tear. 

His God shall every storm appease. 

And smooth his couch wi^ tender care. 

Heal, heal my Soul, my bounteous God I 
Thy endless mercies, Lord! impart. 

To one who sinks beneath the load 
Of sins that wound hb conscious heart: 

** When shall he die V* my foes exclaim. 

As swell |heir hearts with vain delight, 

** Perbh!** they'ciy,hb boasted name, ^ 

** Doomed Im the wretch to endless night.** 

Lo 1 now with impious maliee-fraugfat. 

The artftd tale gladly frtme; 

Destruction rules th& evi^ thoag^t, 

•Nor will distress their pity olium: 

No more, my Soul I on man depend 
No more believe the Flatte^a face; 

E’en he, mine own familiar friend/ 

Disdaitti affection's warm embrace! 
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E'en he, who shared nif hb'wly I'Ohf;*' 

Smiled as my^ddi <«Biid bi<^ Hty blread. 

With impionit ifeMW heiW^nds* aloof,' • 

Or proudly rears bis tauu^g* ImadI 
But thou, O Go(^«ist«ifth!<f Ihlid!' ; 

RestoreWto^Thyoetfagain,’ ' ^ ' 
i By tlfis 1 |(QOW that thou’rt my friend. 

Because niy foes atte^tts are vain ! 

In triumph shall ihf righteous Itvf,^ 

Sitstaiued by thy ^mighty hand, 

^nd thyJieavraly'Throne, survive 
'The Servants of thy lugh compand ; 

, .‘'Then Chpin of Angels shall delight, 

'When ^11^0*be past, these strains to sing, 

SlMt he the.^hlfrd of power and might 1 
; Oh i blest be Israel’s Lord and .King I 


' r* « , 

ECCLBSIASTIC^L ANECDOTES. 

After the Ludieran controversy he can restrmn it, he will not ; for if 
had been long carrie<l on, many of malice were not, virtue should want 
the Monks in Scotland were so a contrary, and so could not shine 
learned, that they charged Luther clear/* 

with being the author of a wicked ' It was a saying of Cyril, of Alcx- 
book callra the Neuf Tesiament, andiia^** Where the Scripture 

-- . wants a tdngiie 'of expression, we 

When Bishop Andrews firs^'ho* need pot lend an ear of attention, 
came Bishop of Winchester, ‘a dis- We may safely knock at the council- 
tant relation, a blacksmith, applied door of Odd*8'secrets, but if wc go 
to him to be mail/’ a gentlemant'iir farther, we Pay be more bold than 
to be qfdained and provided with a welcome.’* 

good benefice'TS^, said the bisho|). It vvas a laying of Alexander 
you shall have the beat forge in the Ilales-^** An humble Pan is like a 
country, but every man in his own good twe, tl^ mote full of fruits 
order and station. the branchea’arc, the lower they 

■ — bend themselves.” 

A Church of England woman once ^ f * *" '**' » 

offered to attend the kirk in a neigh- Few. Ij^rai^ or histpical ques- 
bouHng kingdom, if sho mi^ht be tiOlS^Ve'biii^^^'0Dve|((ibed 
prmitted to have the pew iw^t and UDttlrtklh^''thah tifar tvhich relates 
lined. ** The pew swept and uned,” to thb aumbr 'of jlhe' jEiieo* 
said Mess John’s wifo^‘ ^ my bus- . Which^ the work of 
band would think it,'ddWo^htKipg'Chdrl^'the'Fifst,'but which 
popery.” ^ ^ ^ ic'hmj^n Jhtt^a Edsp^^ 

”" ' , ^s'lhVWbi'k of^Jfidhop Gauden. 

Dr. Henry Moord,^hftef ftalshlng Tbiid,'ih^ihLife of Brian Wal- 
one of bis most laboriouf,|^faia^ taii,.j^P(t!pf$:,.ti>*rhave, brought the 
fill works, exclaimed, « IWt ,‘R cloac by publish- 

these three months, I wiB ft^er .pg|,iff}i|.|pttevtr^m Gmideq to the 
think a wise ({lought, noir. jip^ a - £wl^.Bript0hwere written 
wise word, nor do an ill tkpg.*’. .. i^r tiH^^OfPpi. 'Uvaa^ advanced to 

" • , r tua-Sao iPlJEaat^r,’and which are 

It was a saying of Origen, ^ t^at. at^l pMtf^ofLjRXRpbj^th Library, 
xjrod made not malice; imd though The. lir^ ia aa .fallows 

t 
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** My noble Lord,, 

*' I was infinitely surprised y^tei^ 
day in the Prince’s lo^ingB, biith 
with the admiration of your kildvr* 
ledge of that great arcaiium, and 
with the tnost generquB expnressions 
of your Lordship’s esteeme and fa^ 
vour for me; in both which I doe 
the more r^oyce, because they have 
given me an opportunitye tq«>bee 
knowne, under a character not or¬ 
dinary, to a person, whom, of all 
men living, I have at my distai^e, 
esteemed one of the most acooni- 
plished by nature, education, ex¬ 
perience, and. generous actions. 
Nor doe.1 find hym, (as I have two 
other persons) looking with any 
oblique or eflvious eye, upon that 
which was the effect of a just and 
generous loyalty.” 

The other contains the following 
strong expressions upon the same 
subject. ” This I am sure, no 
man can rob me of the bopour of 
the work.*’ My private service is 
consecrated to the highest merit, 
reputation, and honor in the world, 
as the urn of royal ashes, and the 
embalming of a martyred king. 
This I am sure, whoever hain 
the tuUt alter honores, 1 may chal¬ 


lenge, Hot eg^o verrieuht /cei, and 
the world thought them heroicM, 
wdrtby of Anganns, Hpwever no 
latency of my sqjrvices should' in 
justice or ingenuity be any pieiu- 
dice ateinst me, mnong *tbose l^w 
who ai^ both efanaefous to the me¬ 
rit, aqd now enjoy the fruits of 
fhem.** 

” I cannot imagine what key your 
Lordship hath to this cabinet, un. 
lesse the King or'jroyall Duke have 
lent you theirs: nor am I curious to 
enquire, because 1 know it dwefs 
with a very valiant and" loyal brest, 
as well aswwth a moat^ eloqaent 
toung, which only apeakes those 
things which are worthy of it. Itt 
1 may have the favour of your best 
leisure, to waite on your Lordship, 
J shall more amply tel you how 
much I have of gratitude and honor 
for you, whose eminent lustre hath" 
condescended to own hym whom 
some men have banished to soe 
great an obscurity, as is much re¬ 
lieved by this confidence you have 
given me to write my selfe. 

My Lord, 

Your most humble servant, 

Jo. Exon. 

Much 20, 1661. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Christian and Cine Economy acquainted with his subject; and it 
of large Toums. By Thomas was to be expected that his talents 
ChaHmserst iHinfrter of Si» would enable him to devise, and his 

John's Church, Glau^, Vol. I. populvity to enforce the best and 
364 pp. 8s. 6d. Longman and speediest remedies of which the evil 
Co. 1821. may admit. The plun results of 

_ • ^ his own experience, illustrated oc- 

Thb subject of tbu volume is of casionally by the experience of 
unquestionable impot^cej and Dr., other men in other places, would 
Chalmers enters on thd discussion have merited and obtained very ge- 
of it under the most favourable cir- neral attention. In England, more 
cumstances. His conntaymeij en- especially, wtf should have beende- 
^in a high respect for his ta^ lifted with such an opportunity of 
leats; he is m the active disehaige leamihg the real state of our north, 
of his iyty as one of the ministers em brethren; and if it had ap. 
of a large towp; and that town has peared that their rituation was si- 
been the scene of sedition, treason, milar to onrs, we ifoould have pro. 
^hiopdshed. ft is certain, there- ceeded to consider the method re. 
fore, that he miist he piaotteaUy commended for their cure, in hopes 
7 






fbat it o^bt ten^ to our benefit 
likewise. And al&oiij^ Hie sUni- 
Ibirity conld .not have been esta. 

we .shoidd still have taken 
a Ihwly intereiH In the present djifii- 
cultiea, .and in the .fioture prospects 
of,the Cnurcli oi(^ji^«wand; and 
^t i^rateful to the Wnter who had 
introduced th^iu to our noHce. 

Dr. Chalmers hos not been con¬ 
tented with this humble task. The 
principle on which he li^'s the great¬ 
est stress is* that tlw unprovement 
of Hie oountf^r is n<|t forwarded bat 
ntarded |w extensive cpmbinations 
and magnificent preyeGtSk Onr dif¬ 
ficulties, as henssures us, can hever“ 
be removed, until each individual 
cceeeiHs to bear, his ,own soudl 
poroon ,pf the harden. , And in 
strnnge foigetfnlness of this theo-' 
ly, he proceeds to try his hand, 
not n|bm Glasgow, and the &irfc, 
with whkh it may be^ presumed 
Hiat he is well acquainted, hut 
npou London and the Bnglish Cler¬ 
gy, of whom he evident knows 
next to nothing. Instead of telling 
us how to reform his own radical 
lellow-citisens, he furnishes Lord 
Idveipool with a receipt for filling 
the churches of the metro, 

polui. in^deiity, which is much 

more previdenNri Pauley than in 
Manchester, may be traced, in the 
first instance, to tiie sceptical fdii* 
of ‘fidinburgh; hud in the 
place, to the timid and in- 
efficieiit cqiporition i^ich ^Hiat j^i- 
losmphy encountered from Hie Ktvk. 
BoA mreamstanees are Ae residt 
of Ae Presbyterian form of churdh- 
govemnmfc: and Ae aynqitonuibave 
been mitigahMlin attiustnnoes, nnd in 
miuiy h^inces he^ been destroyed 
the-Episcopacy wtiieh bimpify, 
prevaUs in the EwA. Dr. Chaf-' 
mers-might have adverted A Aese 
teraariNmlc foots; and ’tadgbt his 
breAren to <pat an end to Huit'ti- 
taidity and ftidedsioa, whiA have 
rendored'Edinlpirgh the oentn-of 
Britisb iafidelity. But he pnfois 
* aetting out upon n oxosade i^ioinst 
Ac BiAops tiid'Clergy'of m litter 


Icqd, and,.^iiaks to Aristianise all 
Ae laige teWay in Ae country, by 
spyakiiig of their pastors in Ae 
coarsest- language^ and bringing for¬ 
ward against theiU accusations, for 
which neiAcr* ignorance nor cre¬ 
dulity mre u sulficient excuse. Thu 
is Ae grand error of the volame 1^- 
fore^us. One half of it relates to 
. snbjcfbts ofrwhich the tuithor is pro¬ 
foundly ignorant; ami it is on this 
very hdif Aat his decisions ore pe- 
refoptu^, and ids advice unqumi. 
fied. The other lialf adverts to bis 
own church, and his own country, 
and here he is hesitating, myste- 
rions, and discreet. . He* tells us 
iwry nearly as mneh ag is known to 
every attentive reader of newspa¬ 
pers and'reviews, and he tells ns 
nothing more. 

But to descend to particulars. 
The firA chapter sheweth the ad- 
vmitage and possibility of assiini. 
‘lating a town to a country parish. 
The advantage, as might have been 
naturally imagined, is that Ac peo- 
jde will hereby he better taught, 
and better fed I and the possibility, ^ 
results from Ae indisputable fact, 
that a town may be subdivided un¬ 
til its parishes are not more popu¬ 
lous than a common country village. 
Blit Dr. Chalmers is not satisfied 
with this simple process; and he 
proposes tq convert his radical 
weavers into bmocent country lads, 
by touching the * Malthiusum Phu 
hssophjf* to ipious clergymen; and 
teabhiiig Methodistical'Chriatuuiity 
to Ae MelAurian Philosophers. 
We heartily irish that every Clergy¬ 
man in Ae United Kingdom could 
■o for gA rid of (rid and honest 
^prq}ttdie«, im to tell hu peoffie, 
Aat Huy A bound in prudmme not 
to many, ihHH Aey have a reason¬ 
able pviMqMMlwf being able to support 
a fiuafty. ^ And idtil iiHwe delated 
AonM’wn-'foUy'dfit could be eatis- 
fooKotty shown, 'Aat Hie jPoHHcal 
BeottOttfrts of Ae age hiid taken 
Ae trouble to bceoake acqiiabited 
wiA-the'ttbl^ and were'imndved 
to piwHi^ and 4d>T6eoaunend Its 
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oreeepte. But we emiiwt eee IkM 
Dr. Cnalmers adopts llte best me¬ 
thod of'forwardjoff .'this desirabih 
otyect; nor if ke didj wonld it fob 
low that there was any very InU. 
mate connection between the con¬ 
version of the Scotch sfbvatu, and 
the assimilation of a town to a vil¬ 
lage. The principal fault of the 
chapter is in its title.* The* ban¬ 
quet and the bill of fare do not cor¬ 
respond. In other respects this is 
the best part vf the book. There 
is a h>ng description of the secuia- 
ritiei in which Glasgow Clergymen 
are involved; such as signing cer¬ 
tificates for soldiers and sailors, 
&c. &c.; ^ and if the statement be 
not too highly coloured, the nuis¬ 
ance which it sets forth ought lui-, 
questionably to be abated. 

The second chapter is ** On the 
influence of Locanty in Towns 
and herein the Doctor proves, that 
a school should be appropriated to 
a particular district, rather than be 
left open as a sort of omuium go. 
therum from aU the various parts 
of a large city. Bat this recondite 
truth is pushed sadly out of bounds, 
when it is made to warn us agmnst 
such combinations as the National 
Society, which we presumeoAo be 
the meaning the followiqg and 
many similar passages. ^ 

** Tliere are so many j^bilanthroplsts In 
tills our day,: that if eacli of them, who is 
qualified, were to betake hknselfi ia his 
own line ef asefiilness, to one given lo¬ 
cality, it wQold soon wodc a great and 
viaiblo effect upon society. One great 
security for sneh an ammgement being 
propagated, is the aet^ eomfort which 
ia experienced by e8<fo, after he has en¬ 
tered on bis own separate portion of it. 
Bat' there is, a^ the asm dme„ a tan- 
porary Madrance to if, in the prevaifing 
qiirit of the times. The. truth is, tbst a 
BO Isolated as that.,wbieh wh are now 
preseribiob POt "wt Wifo j^^nesent 

rage for genmliamg. llh«ns^,jm'aB|ie- 
tite for desi^ of iha^^cra^. 
is an finpatienqs qf evciy thitig sboici of 
a pniveiatf Kifome, landing hi. .a onlveiaal 
r^t. NotIuDgwill servp'bnt a m^hSy 
oagaaisation, mth the promise of m^ty 
CMHequcnees j and, tat anyslnita paiwn 
Rbmvmbrancbb, Ko. 3i>. 


be tafoeted widt this qdrit, and he nuiff 
deelioe ftom ^.wdrk of a single court or 
leM iMkcity, as an olgect for too Umijted 
for bis contemplation. He may like to 
share, with others, h> the ynterprbe of 
sdbordinating a wb^ city to the power 
of some f^qat .4114 cambined opoation. 
And we may have to deliver a man 
fiom this anrtitions tendency, ere we enn 
prevail upon him to 4t hnmbiy and per- 
severingly down to his task—ere we ean 
lead him to forget the whole, .and p^ae- 
ticelly give bioiMlf to one of its'pu'tica- 
lars—ere we can satisfy him, tiiat, sboold 
he moralise one district of tiiree linndFed 
people, be will not have Uved in vain-t- 
ere wa canUjjM him to pervade bis leen> 
lily, and qoftfah specolatioo.” P. f 1. 

** Not tiiat we at all admire die nar¬ 
rowness of an unsocial spirit, vriiicli cares 
for nothing beyond the confines of its own 
territory. It is simply, that we hold it to 
be bad moral taetko, thoa to extend the 
field of managementp—thus. to bring a 
whole city or a whole province under one 
unwieldy Juri^iction-—tbas to yredeen, by 
dispersion, the intermt whidi we think 
is far more wvid and effective when con¬ 
centrated upon one given locality—ttios 
to exdiauge the kindliness of a small ap¬ 
propriated home for the cold lustre ot a 
widm and more public management—thus 
to throw oorselves abroad, over an ex¬ 
panse of snperficialUy, instead of tho¬ 
roughly pervading and filling np each of 
its subordinate seetioos. We Have, in 
fiuit, somewhat of tlie same aatipati^ to 
a gmieral sooty for m ito e i a qpAtoal, that 
we have to a geneni sessioa for ipmteiB 
tempeiml; and an mopt thoroughly per- 
snaded, that the leai we am l^ed and 
hampered with one aaotiier, the.moMef- 
foedve will be alloar opetr^ens.'* P. $4. 

If this adviee were tendeml to 
the British and Foreign Bible So. 
ciety, which ** expanda itself over 
the superficiality*' * of the whole 
■globe; or -to certain Alisston^ 
Frateraities, which camiofc he satis- 
tied srttii ptnrvadiog their own lo- 
eslhies,** it would not be entirely 
mimppUed ; but to say. that fhe 
public educatipn of a whole and 
entire howB: ought never to be car¬ 
ried on smefer the supetiiidtyideDce 
’ of oao -oommittee, ‘or under one set 
•of-Ottles and regnlsttons,-' io to de¬ 
nounce the best ^an of hmti^cting^ 
a nation, end to sacrifice 
thing t)iat results fibni cp-i]|ieiAtioa 

4 B 
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Mid 'onkMi. ‘ Atetird «ft( sttdi a 
sefaettie wonM be,' aad^'InrecMicile* 
able a» it uanifeitly ii wttb Dr. 
Qialmw’s own |»i^tice as a writer, 
and bis owd prineiples as the mem> 
ber of an estaMim^ ^areh,- we 
shall see hereafter mV it tallies 
witii bis graver senCHifeats, and is a 
coBStitiient part of bis anomalons 
system. 

The third chaptw applies *' '^he 
principle of Lowity in Towns to 
the Worir of a Christian Minister,’' 
and ftiniuibes ns ftrst with Dr. 
Chalmers* arguments fnathe neces* 
«ty of a Chnrch-estab&iliment,' and 
secondly with a very elaborate 
proof ^ the proposition, that a 
ministei^ght to have a stated dis¬ 
trict for the exercise of his public, 
and private functions. 

** It is perhaps the best aisoiig all our 
more ftneral ergoinents tor a religioiu 
estabhshment in a coantiy, that the spon* 
taneoas demand of human beings' for re¬ 
ligion, is fbr abort- of the actasl interest 
v^ch they have in it. TUs is not so 
-with their ^mand for fbod or rabnent, or 
any article whidt ministers to the neecs- 
aities of onr physical natnre. The more 
destitate we are of diese articles, the 
greater is our desire after them. In every 
caaef when the want of any tiung serves 
to wbot ^ apfMite. instead of wedieB- 
ing it; the sapi^y m timt thing may be 
left, iwiih ell safety to tbe native end 
poWerfnl dmnand far it, among the people 
tfaenselves. The scamtioa of hunger is a 
somricnt goarantse for tbdr bciag as 
many bakers in a country, as it is good 
and necessary for tiie* country to fove, 
without imy national estab^menlT ^of 
bakers. Thb under of men will • conio 
fbrtb, in mimber enough, at the mere bid¬ 
ding of tiie peqde; si^ it never mpi be 
ftr want of tiwm, flart society will bm- 
niph nnder the inst elbnent Ar ilw 
hnmanbo^. It if^w^ in tovenipirot 
to leave fbe cava Cf tbs puUe good, 
Wbersver It can bo left %afhbrf to 0m 
workiopi of IndivUsol nltaon si^ stiviog 
for the adsrinbttadui of jiriieS Mtneen 
man dbd msw,. It ware bathw tbdt dw 
never pot t^t Jicr hand either with a visor 
to m g nl s ta jior tikfester any. of the opom* 

ttoni^sMBmim asAebandisc. 

« ** Bntlia ease is widely different, whm 
the appdtfte fbrony good, is short of flm 
dspee hi which tint good U meAd hr 


a eoib ar yt Mfc isbevo all, when jnit in 
psopovtion tounr want of it, Islfae decay 
of ooT'appetite'towards it. Now tins is, 
geassi^ sp^li^, die ease vrith religions 
instryction. Tbe less we have of it, the 
less we desire to have of it. It is not 
vritb tiw eliment of the seal, os tt is witii 
the aliment df the body. The latter will 
be 800 ^ after; the former most he o& 
Ared,te a people, whose sphritnal appe¬ 
tite b is • state it donaancy, and with 
wiKmg it is just as necessary to create a 
hangar,' as it is to mlnbter a positive sup¬ 
ply. In these eireomstenees, it .were 
vi^ to wait for any arh^l movement on 
the part of the receivers. It must be 
made on* the part of tbe dispeasers. Nor 
does it follow, that becanse government 
may wbely abandon to tiie operation of 
tiw prinriple of demand and supply, all 
those interests, where the* desires iff ear 
nature, and tbs nMxsntieB of onr imtnre, 
are addqute tiie one to the other, she 
ought, therefore, to abandon all care of 
onr interest, whm. the desire, on the part 
of onr spetaes, is but rare, and foeble, and 
inoperative, vdiUe Ute necessity is of sneh 
a deep and awfol character, that there is 
not one of the concerns of eartiilincaa 
whidi ought, for a moment to he com¬ 
pared with it. 

** Thia sfc hold to be tbe chief ground 
upon whiob to plead for the advantage of 
a religiona establishment. With it, a 
diorch is tmilt, and a teacher is provided, 
in every little district of tiie land. M^th- 
oot it, weshoold have no other scenrity 
for t h ti naii ng of sudi an apparatus, tiwn 
tiw native desire and demand of the peo- 
pto for Chriatiani^, from one generation 
to another. Inr tUs state of tliioga, we 
foar, that ChrbliBn cnltivation woald only 
be foottd in nro and oecaafond spots over 
the *fiu» of extended territories; and iu- 
Btaid. of that imifonnidUitiiblition of Ute 
wurniid ordinanees,wUA it is the tenden¬ 
cy of smeatabSshmenttoseeare, do we eon- 
Mve that in evOiy en^pln ef Christendom, 
wwitd there be dieaiy, unprovided blanka, 
when no regalkr tiip^y of iaafanetion was 
t»befaad,4wid vriMfre thete was no deairo 
after it, on the ftart of an antaugbt and 
negleBted population, 

" Wu an unite awan, that a pnlpit 
titf he :dNm^ti0r filled, and Chat there* 
may fie hmda tjia amawie from it, the evil 
iniMMi' of ft Wee or ntitigetod Chrie- 
tiioltyoii iti aurromidiag ne^hhpnrfaood. 
This ii all aignmeDt,'not aniBet the good 
of ,aa eataUSihiieent, bitt for the good of 
toleialiiM. There is no frame-work narod 
by bninm wMbm, wldtfo ie proof npiiHt 
the ftoqoent IneariieiiB of hamen d^ih- 
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vity. BoC if ibera 4» ««irt ft (Kit 
moral ifteftpad^ oft Sw fNwft of oar tpoif 
cies, in vlrtiie ^whioh, if the l o mo m of 
Chtutionity be not comibirtijr obtruded 
upon tfiem, they ore •on to decline in 
taste and in denre Ibr 'the lesaona of 
ChriatiBnity ; add if an eatabliahnient be 
a food device for overcondng tUa evil 
temteaof of oar natarof it mere hard to 
visit, with the mbebiefof its ovcr^jaow, 
the fhtnre race cither of a |iaridi dr of a 
conntiy, ibr tlie goilt of oae iocombeney) 
or for the onprineipled patronage of one 
generation. We trast, therefore, in the 
foce of every coimption isbieii has been 
alleged against them, that our parochial 
establishments will stand, so as that 
chnrehes shall lie kept in repair, and nit> 
lusters, in constant succession shaH bo 
provided for them. At the same time, 
we hope tint tio restriction whatever will 
be laid on the seal and exertion of Dis¬ 
senters ; and that aqy iegiri disability, un> | 
der which they still labonr, will, at length, 
be done away. The truth is, that we 
know not a better remedy against the 
temporary and incidental evils of an estsh 
blisiinient, than a free, entire, and un¬ 
excepted toleration ; nor how an endowed 
cbnrcli can be more effectually preserved, 
cither from stagnation or decay, than by 
being ever stimulated and kept on the 
alert, through the talent, and energy, and 
even occasional malignity and iiynstice of 
private adventurers. Still, however, anch 
IS our impression of the oveivriiclining su- 
peiiority of good done by an establisb- 
ment, that, in addition to tte direct Chris¬ 
tian influence which it causes to deseend 
upon tile country, from its own ministers, 
we regard it as the instfnmeotftf having 
tiirupd the conotry into a litter and moae 
prepared field, for the reception of a 
Ciiiistian Inflnence from any other quarter. 
Insomuch, that had tlie period of the re¬ 
formation from Fepeiy, in Britain, been 
also tiie<period for tbe overthrow and ees- 
sation of all religions establisiunents vriiat- 
ever, wo apinohend that there wpnbl not 
only have no' attondhooe of pcoplo 
upon dmrdws, but a smaller jattendadce 
of people npon tncetiiiS4ioiissa than there 
is at this moment. They are oor ostablish- 
ments, in foot, which hairo noariihod and 
upheld 'the taste of tbo pepolatioft fiir 
Christianity; and when-that taste is ae- 
cidentxlly ofbnded, tho^ arc oiw .ftsta* 
blisiiBigpts which reenut the dissenting 
plMfee of wor^ with each nambera as 
tlisy never would have gotten ont of that 
native mass which had been praviouely 
ottwnw^t, and pravhrasljr onontered on.” 


When Dr. Cbalmera cftUa Air • 
general argument for eotaMii^ 
mentof^we presume him to menir, 
that it io one w4iich may be em— 
p^ed m aD eon^nieh; that it> 
wiU anawer mM mefely the Inde> 
pendents, find' .CJongregationalists,. 
of our anoeattufi, bnt the more re* 
fined dii^tantB of modem days, 
who talk about rel^on as if it 
were an article of trade, and as¬ 
sures us,' that the supply will be 
always equal to 'the demand. This 
is the theory of Adam Smith; and 
it is against this theory.' as > Dr. 
Chalmers has adopted its terms, 
that we conceive him more parti* 
cularly to contend. He does not 
allude to the ptimitive cogstitutioii 
^of Christ’s Ctiiffch, foe original 
government of foe Apostles, or foe 
derived anthority ef the Presby* 
.ters; these are Christian, and there¬ 
fore as it should seem, particular 
ai^unients—-the general reasoning 
of foe Doctor, (and we have no de¬ 
sire to controvert it,) is that if foe 
supply be withheld till foe demand 
has been made, it will be withheld 
for ever. There is an essential and 
obvious difference between morals 
and muslins; the commodities are 
not of a similar dea c ri ptidB , and it 
is illogical ^ argdC from the one to 
the other. In a country where re¬ 
velation was unknown, foe nrnria- 
trate would do wisely to establish 
regular teachers of benevolence and 
honesty. This fact is'strongly urged 
and conclnsively proved by Dr. 
CbalmeMi and we take our leave of 
this part of bis subject by returning 
him oor best thanks for his judi¬ 
cious answer to Adam Smith, and 
by reminding the reader of three 
facts. First, fofit foe forcing ex¬ 
tract dofs not contain our vulgar 
English ai^ummit fm: the necessity 
of an Established Church. Se¬ 
condly, that it proceeds upon foe 
sn|ipo8ltioD, that *' foe native de- 
sin and deipaftd of "foe people for 
Christianity/* would never tie sCIron^ , 
enciwh to produce '* that uniform 
dist^ution of foe word and oedU 
4 B 2 



wntm nUeh it k the Urt wc y of 
wotUMiBhBcnttoteoikRr/* Thiid- 
fy, that it admits, that ** fh^ aie 
oar eiia Ui t k au m tt vrhicb hare nou¬ 
rished and uphdd tha taste of the 
popidadoD for Christtoity.” It will 
q^>ear as we ptote^ that dmac 
aie huportmit circmnataMoea. • 

The fourth chapter proposea to 
riiew ** the effect of locality m ad¬ 
ding to the usefal establishment of 
a town.” But before this effect is 
eahibited, we-are refreriicd with a 
digression upon the meaning and 
application of the terme vsttonory 
and prac^eal. The resnlt of which, 
as might bee:q>ected,is that they are 
geae^y misappUed; and that while 
your paacrical eat^Uaher of pariah 
schools is the neamtcastle-bdilder, 
^ alive, a smiwbm theooriat wkh a plan 
for educating eweiy individual, man, 
woman, and child, in Glasgow, af-. 
ter a iiuhton that was never thought 
of before, and will never be thought 
of again: is Uie plmn matter of 
foot person who knows his bnainem 
and will accomplish it.^ This rea¬ 
soning is illustrated by a case di. 
rectly in point, the developement 
of which constitutes the main busi¬ 
ness of this fourth chapter. 

" All onimial edacation 

wHl agree in thlnluhg it fery dcBirable 
that an apparatae were raised for provi¬ 
ding It: it is quite obvioas, that, in none 
of our great towns, is tbare snch an ap- 
paratOB} aad the questionslpiply !>• wtet 
appears the liKcdy end the practicable 
way of arriving at it? 

** We have heard, that, among the Iqgal 
and eonstitnted bodies of the piece, vi^ 
ouanravpmoits have been made towards 
each an oljiect: bat we.Dever beard thaf 
more than one a^ool was ia contemplation 
for each of the parishsa. Snch an a^eea- 
m<mt we arS rare ysidd sads^ the great 
balk of praedtet men, aad the shpoal 
efort thte OlaqpMr had mtda tbr Ae 
edacation of bar aitiaaa^ wottM bvAlfcad 
of mnd approved^ and aet tha phbne kna- 
giaadoa at aeatspoa the sald^dr^half 
agmitluy. 

. ** Now, to ratih a measure as dik gad 
the oudeipatfams thtt me connected with 
ilL let ns tepty the test for determfatiiq:* 
'wnedtsritlmmavidooaryoharaettf* The 
test is, tte Inadequacy of proposed means 


' peoph^ areald oaly pfovite 
a lehod fai ateot etch twelve thoas a nd 
efthsaa. We isriM whether the advwH 
tage seodared to edaestioiH by sach a 
preeeadi B g , woidd not be more dmn nmi- 
trahrad I 7 tha dtagrise that it night 
aarva to threw over the aakedaesaefthe 
laodt. Wo ftar, that it woald operate for 
agaa at a oedadve apoa a tor more effiei- 
ont philantliropy, than evercan be exerted 
tbroi|ri> ^ ro^nm of any corporation. 
The goodly apparatm of twelve establlsli- 
ed sdteob, widi the nraal accompaniment 
of a yeoriy eaamkmtioD, and a published 
statement of the ^>pearance and profid- 
eacy of aobolan, would so fill and satiate 
the eye of our aitixens, that 'even the 
oridnnetio of the rabjee^ however obvi- 
ooo^ might notdistarb their complacency. 
To propose soy titiag, with the view of 
supplemeniiag drat 'vtoidi looked so am¬ 
ple already, wmild appear to be quite nn- 
called tor, aad tiios might the holders of 
onr weakb be tailed iato a profoander 
apathy than before. Meanwhile, the peo¬ 
ple with thia ftactional attempt upon their 
habit^ would, to all sanae and obse^tion, 
exhibit aboat foe same ^aonmee as ever. 
And the men whe i^owed with dm fond 
antic^mtien of a more exalted and euUght- 
ened petmady, and were confident of 
carrying it into effimt by means so inade- 
^to—these would torn oat to be the 
virionaries." P. 146. 

Thug much for those whom Dr. 
Chalmers denominates ** our mere 
operators in public business.** By 

? )i:eBumuig tor establish one school 
we suppose a la^schoid) in each 
of the twelve parisliea of their un¬ 
educated town, foey endanger the 
very came of education itself! If 
the civic nuthorities suppose that 
twelve charity schools will be ulti- 
fiiateiy sqiSicienk for thq town of 
6laa|^,,they are mistaken. But 
if/foe want •oTeducafom be note, 
riotts nnd dying is it prudent or 
proper, h it sensible or decent to 
med the first e/Forts of a coi^rate 
bt^y with sntilh an extingnbaer as 
foist JOr. Chalmers foaU describe 
foe plaiii wbici he prefqp an^would 
recommend. 


Oav eanmst advice, fiir dwse 
te, that no beimvoleat society tor 
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tioB ilMHjiadartalBi f liia«:.ipaD«iif Ihe 
•ilgr thw it x«a«fi9*i4».Ar#b#tik4WK 
pletely iiid parpetd^j} bx rMlnaiiiig 
ita faiidKes to o habit w aoiolanl^ fbr 
«var» tbnragh flie maaM of a permaneat 
andowawBt, attaehetf mdmvwify to dia 
dUtrict of its opeiatioos. .|tis Ar better 
to eoltivate one district s|eU» tbeag^ ail 
tlie others sbonld be left uatondbad^- than < 
to soperficialfse over the whole city. 
It k far better<tbet tbea^pthertoistriets 
be thrown as nnprovided orphans) opon 
a"beaevoIence that is safe to be ealied ' 
ont.at other tiinesi end hi other circles 
of society. Insteul of easting npon 
then a feeble and hagnid regard, it 
is infinitely better to abandon them to 
the fresh,^ and powerful, and nncxpeaded 
regards of other men. Let none of 
us think to monopoUse all the benevo* 
lence of the fi^ortd, or fear that no future 
band of pbilantbropisla shall ariae, 4 !to 
carry the cause fiwward firom that point, 
at wiucli we have exhaiisted onr opera* 
tions. If education is to be made nniver- 
sal in towns by volnntaiy benevolence, it 
will not be by one great, but by many 
small and successive exertions. Tlie tiling 
will be aecomplislied piecemeal; and wliat 
never conid be done throi^ the working 
of one vast and nnwielAy maebanism, 
may thns be comideted most easily, in 
the conrse of a single generation.<t~ 
I». 153. 

There ia many an individual, who has 
botli philanthropyw enough, and infinence 
enough, within the drcle of bis own ae- 
qasiiitanceship, for moving forward a snf* 
ficiency of power towards such an achieve¬ 
ment. All that he needs, is the guidance 
of bis philanthropy at the finft' to this 
enterprise. When once fiurly embarked, 
there are many secowties against his ever 
abandoningit till it is folly aceompfislied. 
For,- from the very first nmneii^ wilt he 
feel a cliarm io m andertaking, that be 
never felt in any of those wide and be¬ 
wildering geue^&es of bcnevoleDce, 
which have Idtberto engrossed hpn. To 
appropdato* his little dieinily—to lay it 
down.iu the length and (he brwdthof it~ 
to measnre it off as tift madsi^bte field 
within which be dan'render an entire «ud 
a lasting benefit to all iin flunilies—to 
know add be known aa o n gi f Ibem, and 
thus have bis lilyer>lity.| wa etened I 9 the 
charm of aeqnaintanccaup with thosaiwho 
are ti^ objects (ff it—instead of drop¬ 
ping, as herotqforewf'bis abandanee, ii^ 
an ocean where it 'was instantly obswbed 
and became inviuble, to pour a de^, 
and a SMiiible, aad an nbMing infonon 
into Us owtt sepawte and selected por- 


.tioBaCttnl iinpcaelieable nHia wWeh has 
hW M fl o wdtbsf^ ail lha atbrisxof pW* 
lantnn^—4nBtaad of gsasping ha vain at 
the whole tnvitoiy, to make l^)on it Ids 
osm Httlp settlement, and ^ms to narrow, 
at leail^ fifelhnlitoken field, wtddi he 
conid BOt ygAert s ke —to beantfQr ewe 
handMe spwij^inAthere raise aa midmd^( 

■ aMmttaMBt^.d*!f '^<Aid»an example laMAad 
ap» and a veiae hi seat Ibrth to idl the 
spaces vridoh iqra yet naeatered on—tbia 
is benevolence fea||^i% a reward at the 
' veiy outset of its hbonrs, and such a re¬ 
ward, too. as will not 6iafy ensure the nc- 
cempfisbmeitt of iti own task, bnt, as 
most, from the ease, and the certakity, 
aad die diitincA and definite goed srbieb 
are aUenduit upon, its deinga, serve both 
to allnre and to gnaranteo. a whole liost 
of imitations.” P. 164. 

** Wecerlainly invite, andsrifiioamest- 
ness too,the man gffortnne and jdiihnthro- 
py, to assume a lo^ty to himself, andhedd 
an eeterprise for sdroids, in belndf of its 
heretofore neglected popnlation." P. 169. 

" We know ao (dgect ediieh servee 
better to satisfy these .conditions, than a 
district school, which, tlie veiy con¬ 
finement of Its operation within eertuln 
selected limits, will come spedfleally 
home with sonmtliiiig of the impresSloa 
of n kindness done i^vidmliy to each of 
the liouseholderst It were possible, in ■ 
tliis way, for one per 8 on,-ut tlic head of * 
an associated band, to propitiate towards 
himself, and, tlirougli him, towards that 
order la society with wUichJ ie stands 
connected, several JbotBands”of a yet 
neglected popalation. He conid walk 
abnnd.oversoaiesabnrb waste, and ohaHc 
ont for himself the Unfits of his advenlnre; 
and, amid the gaxe and inquiry of the na¬ 
tives, conid eaiwe the pnbM edifice gra< 
dually to arise in exhibition before them; 
and thoogh they migiit be led to view it 
at first as a caprice, they weald not be 
tong of fooling tnatit was at least a ca¬ 
price of hindaess towhrds them—some 
weU-meaniag quixotism; perhaps, wbtdi, 
whethor jiidicioos or not, was pregnant, 
at least, with the demonstration of good 
VrUl, and would call forth ih|p them, by 
a law ei onr sentient nature; Mfich they 
cdHd nht help, an honest emotion of * 
goed wHl biek agete; and, instead of the 
oNvv-ond deiisiM Wfaielr so ofta assail 
oar*iioh when charioted id qfiendenr, 
Uong the mere remote and wtlaiidish 
stieeti of the city, wonld it be fonod, 
that the equtpager of this generona, 
thoai^ somewhat eccentric visitor, had* 
dwayi a coinety and comphasant homage 
remleTed to it.* P. Ifit. 
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j^oeli. M Dr. Chalmcn' nolim. -of. we iuc eonuieoled, it dioBld be re- 
tbe effect ef locality ie eiMiiig to sicfed iHtbailc«rtti|ltt.' 
the oaeAil eetabliAi^to of atowa. iffxtii chaf^tere are 

A corboxation mast not eadpw twelve opon Cbuiidi'‘patronage; it is id 
ai^opls at oh<m, ..Imt tblujiiM^lU sa? wese ttmt we discover ^e key to 
tke wblio mind* «J|ut a bene- the whole volume the nad aim and 
vplMit. udividoal ** inifMpw abroad drffl of Dr. Chalmrs' lucubrations. 
owec-% saburb wastef^auAiiimalk out • When the reader is fully master of 
for hnnself the limits of bis, adven. these«cxtiaordhiaiy chapters, he 
tare", and set up a school wherever will a^e with us m thinkmg that 
he thinks fit. Parish boimdaries . we have fblliQwed the Doctor far 
and city boundaries are of Uctle or enough, and that the sooner we 
no c'onse^ence. Each man is “ to take leave pf him the. better, l^ot 
aiaume awcality to himself 1*’ And that the concluding sections upon 
hb neighboar . delighted «witfa the Church offices and Sabbath schools 
improvement -^ns product, is to are as ridiculous and as objection- 
determine ujpon an ** atyoining dia- able aa those npon which we are 
trict^ and jsaanme an aiQoining ad- about tcT animuo^vert. but they are 
venture dip l^e wfigle (own is per- ajl^arts of one and the same whole; 
vaded.’* • ^and iif! Church patronage will not 

We most siaceraly hope that the bear the light/its followers will not 
eloquence iud. popularity of the be wwtb looking at. 
lesmed Doctor wtil not prevail upon The essay commences with a com- 
his' cirirens to 'Substitute his plan parispn between a chapel and a 
fbf their own. They a certain school; and we are told that as a 
good.. He propketies a dbtant and city may be pervaded with schools, 
an uncertain one. The twelve schools by mdividuw who select their own 
which he scorns, cannot but teach localities, -so chapels and chapel 
some thousands of children. And districts may be accumulated upon 
if the town requires more, we can one another till the whole town is 
trust to the liberality of the original adequately supplied* with sittings, 
patrons for nn extension of their cgd preachers. Had the Dissenters 
grantk. fear that a very in. understood this system and adhered 

definite period mflbt elapse, before to it. they would long ago have 
tlie * walking and chalking’ indivi- become the stable and recognized 
du^ have < pervaded a city with edu- functionbries of religion in our great 
oalioai.* (p. 171.) and if they are to towns.” and have been enabled ” by 
make their own rules M well as their a fair usurpation to change places 
own hbundaries. to be then pwn ^ith the establishment altogetoer.” 




school books, fhen wiffiout afl&ctiag have not secured by ” the dbs^.” 
to. .feel any veiy intenee iaterest in tba Church is stiU to be allowed one 
die ecclesiasticaijiiailjy q{ the town other chande; i^mI it may yet re- 
of Glasgow, we.dbfve no doubt that eoymr its fflst ground' ana become 
it will be expc^dlff tw wty the bulwa^ Ohristianity throngh- 

nent danmn. anff thtft the civn ma. out the oountrv. if its natronace' be 
gis^f4.#estobl^lHl,ele^ rigliay of. ^IntbeLtof 

will.^bc forbqf^ ifi. Merqqiff the these sentwseato we fully dbneur: 
slighte^d eontnottl over tbe peraonal but we tee ftopipbability of coming 
education of the peoples . Dr. Chal- to eq agreement with Dr. Chal- 
mers cannot contemplate this re« mefn Qndn the question, wh&t is a 
enlt. bpt it is 'thg cemin and the disposition of .Chhrch patrbn- 

• onW ceitam effect of his i^stem; age? 
dnef if that system were to be in¬ 
troduced into e town with wiiich ** We shoold like» evenfor tbscauie of 
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tmUlo tranqnillity tod gowlordcr, ttat thtre 
were • more reepeetfiil eecAniMlodatloD to 
the popular twte in QiriiUenitir, then the 
dominant apirit of eecieaidteieal patnmage 
in oar day !■ diapoaed to render it' We 
eonceife the two mrin ingredfenta of ttoa 
taais to bC) in the first pl^, that esteem 
whieh is fidt by human nature for what la 
believed to be reUgtona honesty; and, in 
the aecond plaeci '-the appetite of Jiuntan 
nature, ^hen made, in apy degrdb, alive 
to a sense of'its apiiitual wants, for that 
trbe and Scriptural miniatratioa which 
alone can relieve them. Now, if these be, 
indeed, thp principles of the popiriar taste, 
wo know not how a deeper iqjuiy can be 
inflicted, tlun when alt its likings and de- 
inancfo, on the snitiect of reUf^on, are 
scorned disdainfiiUy away. There is a 
veiy quick and strong dis^mination be¬ 
tween that ^ieh it relishes and that 
which it dislikes, in file ministratioas of 
a religions teacher; and, previons to all, 
enquiry into fiiejiistice of this discrimi¬ 
nation, it must be obvious, that if instead 
of being gratified by the compliances of 
patronage, it is subjected to an increasing 
and systematic annoyance, this mult gen¬ 
der a brooding indignancy at power among 
the people, or, at least, a heartless indif¬ 
ference to aU that is anociated witli. tlie 
government of the country, or snth tlie 
matters of public edministtation. 

In every matter that is seen intensely 
to affect tlie popnhur mind—that mind 
which is so loud in its discontent, and so 
formidable in its violence—that mind, the 
rbullitions of which have raised so many a 
wasting storm in our day, and which, still 
heaving, and dissatisfied, and resfiess, 
seems as if it would roll Imck thi burden 
of its felt or its fiwded wrongs on tlm 
institntions from which tliey bairn germi¬ 
nated—dt sorely is the part of political 
wisdom to allay rather than infante tiie 
disorder,'by aeeoiding all whieh it can, 
and all jvhichit ongh^ to the general wifii 
of socie^. And the obligatfam were stfll 
more imperious, should it be made oat 
that the fifing wWiod for wqnld add to 
the pnblie tranquillity^ by a^ng to the 
pnblie virtae—that what id granted woold 
not merely appease a preshet desirh, hut 
woold shed a pure as woH as a pacUyiag 
inflaene^over the fbtnehabUaof eorpo- 
poletioB—fiiat, instead h biibe whteh 
oompted, it were a boon to eaalt anl to 
moraUty tham: firas co tn bfaing what Is 
rarely to bo sgetwMi in one mlaiatratioB, 
the property of calling forfli a i^tefbl 
emotion now, and the property of yielding 
the preeioni findt both Of aittonal worfli 
and In^ty hereafter. 


" Vo believe that them h mo eme 
snltiect M-which ear statesmen etw morn 
wocfliity to the dark, than the right ex¬ 
ercise of ehorch patronage. They ap¬ 
prehend not its tme beaiipgs on the po¬ 
litical wdiSWof the eomitry. The wItoiB 
question is HmM with theology: and 
this lias spifi ifi r u with sndi a mystery to 
• their eyes, ap ewprofession holds fei^tb 
the eyaand Am discernment-of another. 
They hai^ not^-fn feet, steadily looked to 
the matter, wife fiieir own nnderstanding; 
and acti^, as they ofton do, in the hurry 
of their nmnifdd occnpations,' on the 
guidance and infermation of others, they 
have very natarally reposed this part of 
their pofieg on the advice of mere eede- 
siastics. It is tme, that, in many a single 
instance, the noniination nay te so over- 
ruled byfiunily interest and eonineetloo, as 
to bring patronage and popdarity into 
one. But, with tUs abateiBHHifc, them it a 
leading policy which presides over thia de¬ 
partment of public amrs; and we rqieat 
it, that it is a polity maidy’derived flmn 
file repreaentafioni and the authority of 
dinrehmen. It is fer more the interest at 
agoverament to be right than wrong; end 
we think, that in this, as in every other 
branch of tfadr operatimis, they do what 
is honestly believed to be most for the 
dvil and political weU-bdng of the state, 
fiat, just as in questions of commerce, 
they may be mial^ by lending their ear 
to the political science of party and inte¬ 
rested mercliants; so, in qnmtions of 
cbnreh countenance mid prdement, thty 
may be misled by trading' tnHirmir to the 
omeles of a spiritnai partiasnahipr. It Is 
thus that the raain'foree of their patron¬ 
age mty be directed to one kind of toeo- 
logy; and tbat-inay be the very thedtyy 
which nnpeopies the establuhmeat, of its 
hearers. It is thus that tbdr hoaoun and 
rewards may, to the great bulk of them, 
be laviahed on one set of eeelesiasticai, and 
theae imy be the very ecdeaiastica who 
aiieuate tiie - population from the cbnreh, 
md ao widen fee onfertunete distance 
that ohtdas between the holders of 
power in a eonatry, and the snl^ts of it. 

It is manifest, therelbre, that tliere must, 
on this subject, be a ddntion somewhere, 
though it may not be aity-to eityoee tt. 

It ia obvieudy Aw Ihexhiterest of atateo- 
men that tbm ahoald bo a batimmy of 
temper between them ud the ptyoiation; 
and never ia tbb ao ibreed npon onr conr 
-vletions as when, faiaa time like the 
present, a sinmbmilg fire is at work, 
whiehi if mndi ftirtber irritated, will break * 
out intofieree and open confli^tioif on 
'file oaiating stmetare of society. We 
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•Imiow not ulMt tlie polities ‘ooMeaiioDs 
are, wfaidi woidd aUay AatumalU af the 
paWe niad; aor are we sura aay 
eencesBioos of that sort woalcl be at all 
■ateotoal. Bpt tba» at least, mie 
^ h Os an a by wideh our roJ^ aaigbt still 
tbair way to accenlapce and grati* 
,lade all over the land. ^9nera js, at least, 
one* link of coaininnicMion, ‘to the £»• 
taniag of whieli they bave only to pot 
Arth a fHendly hand; and, by koefdug 
koM of which, tliey wkl he sore to ie« 
tain a steady hold on the affections of a 
new alienat^ multitode. It most be 
^ahe palpable, even to themselves, that 
Aere^is one kibd of-chnrcli appoint* 
meat Which sends a glow of^sati^ietion 
abroad among the famUies of a pariah; 
^nd that, a boo% so cheap and 
olmple, as a mere hamt of .aeeeptable 
patronagBv'fhhy may bring in as many 
willing eapVkfS to EatabUsbment, as 
there Is room in tbo Establishment to 
receive. Little as they may know of the 
theology of the question, they most, at 
least, know that' which *so much glares 
upon the observation tf all, as that, with 
a certain atyle of eceleriaBtical patronage, 
tlM^ may, when they 'wiil, torn the great 
enreent of tin popniation into the national 
cimneb, and again repteiudi the empty 
pewa and spacious bat ^sorted edifices oi 
their great hierarchy, with willing and 
delighted hearers firom all the ranks of so* 
dety.” P. Iffi. 

** Tbatsystem of doctrine which is s^* 
matiasd aamctho disnis and against winch 
goivernihonrV^ led to araqr the whole 
Amo .of riwir overwhelming patronage; 
and on Ae approaches of which eeelesiaa- 
ties are often seen to eombhio as Uiey 
woidd against the Aroads of some pesti¬ 
lential i^toir; and wUicfaf wbea it dacs 
appear withA Ae 'weU*ameoAed garden 

Ae Estabbshraent, is vAwed as a loatb- 
aeme weed that Aoald be cast ont and 
left'to Axnrialo A ita ranknem, among 
.the wVds and Ao commona of fiecAriow- 
um>‘^wliat a qnantito of ondOtlgaod 
ontnq^ most bo inffieAd every year on Ae 
beat ^ecls both of inAeipA and pntrAt- 
lun, shoidd thta; Adaed, be Ae aAne 
Cystem Aat Aw Aa:ili<otk of heaven Ai< 
pradmd dpon ^ nod Ae alone syaAm 
thaucan ttnasAcm^aad mocaiiaadAa A* 
miUea of our laasl P P. fiOft. 

** It A Bot by a haiq^ty defiance Ip the 
taste or Ae timdeBrica of the and Ande; 
ar by dedamatiary charges against 'Meta- 
tAribmjorbya reoAtoi^Aftyattkadeef 
•witiidrawaicnl, on the port of kersaperior 
ccnlasisitira, ftom di AoseCbristian Asti- 
tations which are at onto Ae onamant and 


tbWUesriiig of oh^eo«riry $ or by AoaMiot 

oad jooloBS gmurdAosbip of l^af% A 
alarm Ar Ae importation of an ontbasias- 
tic spirit into Adr dioceses: it A not .titus 
that the Chnreh of England ever wHl ac- 
qnira a reAsAns and righAil MCsAhney 
over lA popdatioo. ,Under snCk' a pro¬ 
cess her ann will wither into power- 
leiiness} and an instrument, rise ofgraater 
might and efficacy tlian dinenterism, wiA 
the patting fof A of aU her energies, can 
ever hope to attara to—will Iom itt whole 
force of moral and aaAAry control over 
Ae character of Ae nation. The aljena- 
.tion of Ae people will widen every year 
from Ae besom of the EaAbliriiment— 
and the establiAmeat, reft of all spiritoal 
virtue, will at length be reduceU to a 
apAndid impotency of noble edifices, and 
high gffted endowmenA, and sAtdy im¬ 
posing ceremonial. We plhad not for the 
overArow of AA magnifiMnt fframcwoik: 
for, if animated with Ae Aeath of anoAer 
spirit as It ataoda, we conceive it fitted 
to wield a&r more commandAg inflncnce 
on the aide of CbrAtianity than were likely 
to come from the ashes of iA conflagration. 
But never will it recover this iotinence, 
till tho spirit of the oAen time be recalled 
—never, till what A now dreaded by tiie 
majority of Aat Choreh as fanaticism 
come i^ln to be recognised and Aerbhed 
as Ae aonnd AiA of tiie goiqMi—never, 
Al what tiiey now nanseate as meAodAm 
bo Ait as the aAoo AsAumeut that can 
either moralise the people in time, or make 
Aom meet for eiernity.’' P. gi8. 

We feel no dispositon to overrate 
the value of these passages; but 
one naerit thiey certainly possess; 
they come fuUy and fairly to the 
point. They do not punie us by 
equivocal words, aedied piety, 
evan^etieal seripAMess; prot<utant 
CAr&toufy, or anv similar phrases; 
but they tell us distioctiy, diat the 
doctrine Kcommended Dr. Chul- 
mers, is die system usuany denomi¬ 
nated Mediodlpm; and the iatro- 
duclioti of this system into all the 
pulpits of the establh^iment, is the 
Doctor^ grsi^ arcanum &r^e cure 
of obr 'iComp^nA. The chain of 
reesoaiag by* which he arrives' at 
this es^ordinaiy corcIuskmi, de¬ 
serves to be eaannned»and admhed. 
“Thepews of onr greatfaierardiy 
are empty, and !to eomces spaemua, 
but deserted.** This iact ia at the 
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fovodatioa of the wbpjle eigunentt 
end ei^ery jnan hi CoiwhHt Juiows 
that it » not^trae. ** Thb empti¬ 
ness and deseirtion have been pro¬ 
duced by Goverumeiit bcSng accus¬ 
tomed to nominate to ecclesiastical 
preferment, at the recommendation 
of the more exalted ecclesiastics.*' 
This is the secmid link in the chain, 
and for an effect which haa**ttever 
been produced, it assigns a cause 
which does not exist, and which 
would operate if it did exbt in the 
opposite direction. During the 
reigns of George the First, and 
George the Second, the ecclesiasti. 
cal patronage of the Crown was 
shamefully ^hused. An improvement 
took pla«e under George the Third; 
but It was oah during the last 
twenty years of nis re:^n, that th«^ 
alteration can be said to have been 
conspicuous. Before that time, 
nominations were almost always 
*' overruled by ikmily interest and 
connection," which Dr. Chalmers 
seems to regard as a very laudable 
practice; and as having produced 
that popularity which is the great 
end of patronage. The consequence 
however was, that the Churdi lost 
ground. Since that time, and more 
ewecially since the administration 
of Mr. Perceval, attention has been 
pud to professional character; the 
opinion of our leadipg ecolesiastics 
has had its weight, and the Church 
has been recovering ground much 
faster than she lost it. 

The hopeless state of Ae Esta¬ 
blishment in Eugland having been 
liiiis proved and accounted for, the 
next link in,the chaintuppliesus 
with a reanisite remedy. ** 4 
respectfof acconimod|kti 0 n to the 
popular taste in t^imstiauii^ thUu 
the daminwit i^irit of ecclesinstical 
patronage it disposed to remfor ft," 
IS the great charm whkb ia to ebb- 
vert xMicals into Methodisn^ end 
quiel the alarms of those who are 
no tiriends to revolution. T^e 
reader will remmber, tb^ Dr. 
Gludmers proved the necessity of a 
Choreh Emablishment, by shewing 
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tiiat" the native desire, and denund 
of the. people for fjluaduhity," 
would, never be atrong enough fo 
msJie them true Christians, unlets 
tbekr attention was attmeted by t^ 
contidfed'^ calls pf a NatioMU 
Church. iU|f| he teher admitted, 
"tbatthdjr'Onr establishniebts 
which have nourished and upjtefd 
the taate of the population* for 
Christianity." . ■ 

Now the* Established Gbureb of 
England hmi never' preaefaed. that 

tdoue doctrine pf CbiisUmilty, 
commonW caU«^ methodism,** since 
'the yearTOSO; and yet it has npili« 
rUhM add upbehl tlm popnhir taste 
for religion 1! And tbia popukur 
taste has been so htykty^ttivated, 
that although, when nad^, it is not 
strong enough to exist without an 
Eatabluhmeut; it u now the most 
accurate judge of its own spiritual 
wants, and u the sole tribunal to 
which Govemiiieiit may appeal II 
That is to say, man is a mass of 
utter pollution, without one spiri* 
tual thought or desire; and ;^et ho 
never is deceived upon spiritiml 
subjects. First, he has no appetite 
at all for the Gospel—he loathes il* 
he fleets it, be spurns ‘it. Se¬ 
condly, he haa a v ery go od appe¬ 
tite ; and of anch nice niscruninatiofi, 
tiiat it always distinguishes ^wln^ is 
wholesome, from what is fauitful; 
and is never seduced by an agreea¬ 
ble savour, to |Krefer-a pleasan^'to 
a nutritious meal,. Can Dr. Chal¬ 
mers possibly defend such a heap of 
iuconsisteiictea'mi these? Cac he 
bdieve that the individual, who,* at 
the outset, is so cardess about 
ChrMtwB|ty,«hecomea so quickly, 
and sacmnpteteiy altered during his 
progress^ as to run no risque of 
n^undentenduig tlie Gospel f ,We 
ore of cpimon, tiiat the-Doofoaox- 
aj^eratts' the melstriidioly, etmse- 
q^ances of the Fall. Bat wb bre 
arguing with.him for the pirfoen^ 
upon ^ own.. asBupiptioiis and ad¬ 
missions, and.^e mpre copiplete 
■ atd entife be bdievea man’s c^|^ate 
be, the more obvious ud the more 
4S 
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Gcrtain is h, HksA p1^pt^ar UvUt 
GUBaot be me true test<ofQospel 
trntb. U is beojemse we. are eoirrupt 
aad faulty creatures, thin reUgim 
baa so few ^aroa for foe multitude, 
and- foat of thojie who-do siubnuBe 
heiv so large a poit^ go astray. 
Stq^ers^fon and ehtbuslMm enter 
into foe closest alliance with our 
corrupt hearts; and it is not. more 
difficult to make men Methodists, 
than it is to make fomn pmil^ates. 
The pare* and unsulHed dbctiiue of 
JestiftCbrnt, Is hard fo be'reoetred ; 
foe pervcrsiona *of It are pidataUe, 
and will be greedily devoufod. But 
to say; that the Clergy ought 
therefore to administer the poisoii, 
rather than foe resudy ; that they 
ought to dll foeir Churofaes at ail 
cventa, and any means; that no¬ 
thing but the genuine Gospel can 
attract large congregations; and 
consequently, that wherever a large 
congregation is assembled, there the 
genuine Go^l is pseacb^, this is 
tbe>Teal drift of foe reasoning be. 
fore ui, and it is as misehmvous, 
and as absurd shi can be imagined* 
Pr. Chalmers acknowledges, that 
foe mob have foeir ‘occasumal, 
wbimi^ bnd absardities,* and are 
very ^ sq uni^mish in their dislike to 
what is vetymibeent,* especially to 
the Doctor's own faudalMe custom 
of pm:hing written aennous, (P. 
188.) But foen who is to decide^ 
whether the moh is * idling and fan. 
ta^/ <a whefomr it is only indulge 
ing * the appetite of human nature, 
four a Scriptuipl administration of 
foe Gospel 1 This is a deMcate 

2 aestion, and is resolved wUh foe 
doctor's ordiauy addreis- In 
Scotland, the dadsiou is to ivst 
with foe Clergy, qs wiuiess foe fol- 
lowbg extract. >lti Baglaad, foe 
decimiw, we' ale- told, has long 
rested with thalwfy same tribdhal; 
aad it is tlus cncumstanop whiol^ n 
destroving the nation and foe 
Chuii^ 

, « b Sootlsiid, too7 there is a IsW of 
patiOMge new finiily establMied, and 
nsw staoft cntMy eeqiiwsed in ; and 


foam, ace ftw.lifoMu^ to oar Gmrdi, 
wkq di^^tlie rigbtef- 

the potion to the noounadon. Qdttfaeia 
Heems. tp.be. a great divehity of imdei^ 
staadlng about the line whifo separatee 
bb lif^ ftom the riglit of the Cborcb. 
ite can nominate; bat it woald startle 
the gnat mnlority of our clergy, wdre they 
told, that foe Cwrch can, ou any prbici* 
pie wfalkdi sesmethi to tier good, arrest 
the noifiviee. THo,Church cau, oo aiiy 
ground ste chom^ lay a negative on any 
man whom foe p/itron chooses to fin upon. 
It b her part, and in practice she has ever 
done so, to sit in judgment over every 
individuti nonunation. There are a foou. 
Baud ways, in wbicli a' patron might, 
through tim individoal whom lie nomi¬ 
nates, throw eenuption into foe bosom of 
oar fotaUbbaient; and we would give 
up our best seci^ties, we Would reduce 
onr office as constitafowal gifodbns of 
the Qicureb, |b a degrading mockery, wei e 
hre fo - act aa jf there was nothing for it, 
hut to look hdpleasly eu, and to bmciit 
that there Was no remedy. Tiie remedy 
is mott completely wifoin ourselves. We 
can take a look at foe presentee ; and if 
then be any tbipg whatever, wlwther in 
fab talenb, or in Ins character, or tn hb 
ofoer engagements, or in that moral har> 
tier whifo the genmal didike of a parish 
woirtd raise agaimt bb naehiloess, and so* 
reader lum ^t, in onr judgment, for b- 
boaring in foot pwrtion of foe vineyard, we 
can set aside foe aomination,. and call on 
foe patrpn to look out for anofoer presen¬ 
tee.' It b foe patron who ndiers ^ pre¬ 
sentee info our notice; hot the fiUiess of 
tiw person for foe parbh b a question 
whidi Ues,aolely and snpremcly at the de¬ 
cision of foe aeetaliaitHHd eonrts.** P. ssS. 

** The power of a veto on every pre¬ 
sentation, and without responsibility at any 
bar bat tlmt of.pnUic omnioB, b by all 
law and praetioe veatedi m the aupremc 
cedesiasti^ court os tlds country. And 
in foaie to if to be borne 

thm^ with I powto so ample, we are 
tafsli^ tuaurra irtlsr it tofoa sia^ 
tian of aaofoc^ pnwer not mere nrmly 
cstahlifoed, |nd pet*n>ove aniformJy indb- 
pcanbie titan oqr own! Are we, whose 
bosinesB it b to walditiver the intweste 
of Vdigiba/ and to pravidd for the good of 
edfoeatien, ami who, if we would only 
melt* use of .ibe Kghts with whifo we are 
investpi, opohk to fhet,- sabordiiiato foe 
whdo aMckinefy of tii^ EstaMbbmfinc to 
out Independent views df expediency 
—are we, asifstrnck bypaiafysb; to sit 
hdplenl^doim under-foe -fonded’ -naiii. 
potaneoofudmd ofpdmuigor lbioon> 
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•s the au^rlty in'oer Chiireh dMill revert 
to the priaeiple pf its not luring fenenfUj 
for the good of edtacation, that e preien* 
tee, when nneppported bjr the condirreooe 
«tf the parbh, rlwll be adniitted to the 
eltaige of it,.there b no one eirtily'bar- 
ricr in ,6i6 way of onr nnlllMog bb pre« 
MntBtion, and making it at aWlm^Iy void 
and pow^an as a abeet of blank paper. 
We are not now contending for t||e right 
and anthority of a eall the people, 
but for the power of the Giinrch to admit 
the will or taste of the people as an ele* 
mept into her defiberatioas on the qnos- 
iion, Whether a given prosentation shall 
i>e snstained or not ? uid of deciding tliis 
question just as she shall find canse. And 
therefore it is, that In tite lengthened cou- 
test which has taken place between the 
rights of the patrons ami of the people, 
the Chur^, ‘by giving idl to the former 
and takipg all fooih the latter, and in sneb • 
a way, too, as to estaldirii a kind of prae^ 
tjral and nnqueatiooed anprcipacy to a 
mere deed of presentation, has, in fact, 
bartered away her own privileges, and 
sunk into a state of dormancy the power 
witii which she herself b dnmntially in> 
vested) to sit as the final and irreve^blc 
umpire on every sodi qnestion that b sub> 
niitted to her. 1*. S20. 

Thb is apeaking to the purpose. 
The Church of whieh Dr. Cbalmera 
is a member, is aud ought to be the 
* final and h'rewrribU umpire* on 
every dispute between a patron and 
a parish. The Church which does 
nut number Dr. Chalmers among her 
eloquent and argumentative sons, 
must never presume *%o take a look' 
at a candMate for preferment, or 
give omr governors a hint in his lh> 
vour.‘ 'Wesiippoas^ that the Doe^ 
tor is not jef prepared to contend 
that OUT Bishops raouli^ elected 
aanuaJUy, by univeit^ supageamf 
ballot; h^s4iaUmrcqto,popiMSrify 
is the grand criterion bv ^ich tbey 
are to be judged i*aqfl Woe be to 
the unfqrtutiate cabinet-mittwter, 
who him recourse to aqy jMher teft^ 

**Were ths Clmreh of Inland HgiKlf 
extended and rlglrtfy' ^atronbed, time 
wonld be neltiicr s^idon nor pJebehm in- 
^ JeliW^ in the Inmb * And thuS) in Ilia 
t-ye of one wlufconneeb an ultimata effbel 
with ib real thou^ unseen cause, the 
whole host of Radicatiisi may have been 
luininotted into being by diee^ Gotem- 


tnent that sent fortti her forces to deihroy 
UT ( and fierce, ministerial cleigyntenf 
thoui^ they mean not so, may, each fimn 
hb own parish, have eontribnted his quota 
to'tfab ransa of dbaffectioq f and, ascend¬ 
ing fitUtt die nwn of subaltern influence, 
that Bbliop, whose measures have alien¬ 
ated froroiha March tlio whole popular 
foeiing ofib diocese, instead of a captain 
of fifties, may virtnally thonih nuwittingly 
be a captain of tlioasauds, in ttie camp of 
that very rebellion which would sweep, 
did it trinropli, the existence of bb order 
firom the kingifom; and, to, cora|dete the 
picture of this sore and .iafotimthag Ulnd- 
neis, if fiiere be one individasl’ in the Ca¬ 
binet, whoM pemicioas ascendancy it b, 
that has diverted away the patronage of 
the Crown from the oidymen who can 
Christianbe and eonchwte the peopl^ he, 
in.all mofol and sidMtaatisl estimatloh, is 
the gencraKasimo in Ab tiqjisonable war- 
fore against the r^b and'the prerogativas 
of the monsrriiy.* P.MS. 

In preceding pages, (217 and 240,) 
we read of** the High Church into- 
lerance, that so evidently scowlp 
from the Episcopal ^ench,'’ and qf 
**tlie fiery and alarmed bigots of 
our Establishment;**' and in this 
last extract, we are told of ** fierce 
ministerial ^ergymen." It is in these 
terms, that Dr. Chalmers thinks it 
becoming to talk of a Hierarchy 
and Priesthood, .wbjfij]^^ assures 
us, that he does not desire to, de¬ 
stroy. For our own parts, we sqe 
no reason to ccmceal the sem^ents, 
to which these and similai' expres- 
MOtts have given birth; they com¬ 
pel ve to thinks, drat if the Doctor 
suffera our Establishment to survive, 
f 'his poverty and not his will oob- 
sentsi* and that the Church of England 
wiU owe her safety to toe impotence, 
rather than toe regulation of his 
wrato. We trust amo,‘- that inatead 
of there h^ing one eminent indivi¬ 
dual in Ills ldaj«ty*s Cabinet, whom 
an evangClichr juiy may pronounce 
guilty of High Tfeasbn, there' are 
at kmst eiiOu^ to form a jufy upon 
toc'ci'angelicals thems'elves; an'd to 
give a verdict in ifavour of the 
Churob, as ofteiPas she is caUsd 
to toeiij bar. >• 

iVe here tfke our leave of DiV 
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Chalmen, aod not wtlNiiit .xci^t. 
'For we aseiire our rendeifi, thnt tlie 
Cbnptew wfaieb.we have left un- 
tofMoed, ajrft very nearly pn 9 par 
with , those from wbiph onr 
have been taken; and on the ground 
that ww have imverved, we have 
not .etarted above half the game. 
Thetele an encomium upon evange- 
licel aenatonf which is as fine as 
ai^ thing in the volume. We ajre 
aasured also,, that the oply hope of 
puescrybig the Cburdb of England, 
lests uiHm the ciroonislance of let. 
ting the pews ef the new Churches, 
and paying-the ministt^ out of the 
rents. 'The dOya of triumphant Pu- 
ritfmism, the days of peteia, apd 
Piaiae43od Brnteboncs, are.Umt), 
«. die Augustsn Ago of ChnaUanity 
in our island H And Ihe^ diferetaee 
between an elder of tbe kirk, and a 
deacon of the kirk, end the great 
anperiori^ (as far as the spiritual 
edqkation of the people is con. 
cemed) of an nniearned man over a 
learned man, are-set forth with 
great Bopcess. But it is needless to 
enlarge upon any of these topiOs. 
The idle, who are in search of 
amu^iraent, may.tnm to the book 
itself, and will be repaid for their 
trouble. '■ Th s b ney mast have long 
ego pronounced it a compound of 
a^^ms ill language, and contra> 
dictiona id afgnmeid,<^an amicable 
contest between fstse granunar mnl 
frlse V*gie, conducted on botii 'sidea 
wi^ so much ektU, ns to make it 
impossible to determhie which-has 
the best of the battle. 


REVIEWERS BEVIEWED. 
JEdiubvrgk MthA, lb21. 

60 . AH* HI* 
pemtoiT* 

It is an evenl, which could not,boye 
been eaniiimtra, that die wrU«)|S of 
tbe EdiaWrgh Review have at length 
to raise the cry which they 
Inure ;B 0 ofteh denounced, and. to 
paggiflt to tbe notice of their rjea. 


^rs, that the Church of l^laikd b 
indmer. AnardolSanraaiii^Very 
propeny designated ApT in Num¬ 
ber ifO U'lntr^ttced witji an alarm, 
ing notice, 

** *die slaertien may appear 

to UMi^ (%i]rirtoen of that eatabiiidiment, 
Uie Sn^bfa ^tirdi ia mortal; and ages 
hence,,theagh the riverS and the liilU re- 
nun, tfiere nay be no Bishopi and no 
Deans.* 

Thtmgh the Tweed shall not cease 
to flow, and the Cheviot Hifia shall 
not be levelled widi tbe plain, Prea- 
byterianism shall transgress its focal 
boundaries, and Etiglaiid aball have 
110 Bithops and no Deans. England 
slialk ciuier have no EIcclestastical 
estalNishoient, or there snaU be a 
,rerOltttiott lU herpolity, from which 
Bishops utd Deans shall be exclud¬ 
ed. To many Cle^ymen of the 
establishment, who aie acquainted 
with the recoids of ecdesiastical his¬ 
tory, and are accustomed to contem¬ 
plate the sigtiB of the times, this as¬ 
sertion may not appear so strange 
as the Writers of the Edinbuigfa Re¬ 
view imag^e, although it may ex¬ 
cite their curiosity to know, for what 
purposes and with what intentions 
this intimation of their danger has 
been announced in tbe gude town of 
Edinburgh. The Presbyterians of 
Scotian^ might have been supposed 
to be little coifeented in the circum¬ 
stances-of the EnglMi Churdi, and 
tahaVe no jedoasy of the Episcopal 
Estaddnfament beyond- the Twera; 
nor is- it very consbtent with tbeb 
helredita^ and antipa- 

lines to ^DlioqHite toe dangers of 
preto^t 'and to penseribe toe means 
of its renovation and support. ■ ■ 

Sndi’-is nevertheless too*liberality 
of these cosmopolites, whom it 
itieaseS to locate themselves at Edin¬ 
burgh; they euanot sufl'er ttfe dan. 
ger, wh|di tiiey fitign pr find, to pass 
lyitbottt xepomme^ng an antidote 
of sovmign powe^ and efficaify, 

** Now the i««wpt we would pnspdse 
for . the piuloDipfioB of the etistfues of 
ibis venenUe system, is fre dimhiatfott of 
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bo^ity. • daptay of good ho- fecU of the English law. or doctrine, 
ISTuSS/iiid w^eiceiMlom nd or rites of matrimony, thw can give 
ao habit of ^isg way ia triilca in oriar to qq offende in Seolland, for the-mv 
pioaaryo onantiala.'' does not eatend to Scotlatid^'the 

These nualities would not have doctritte does not prevail'in Seot* 
been recommended if it had not been bnd, and the rites are adl celebrated 
BUDDOsed. that they are wanting in in Scotland. It is not (mssible thM 
thi present adminktrathm of the the celebratioil of mamages te the 
Enfflish Church: and the reader will English • Church should offend Dis- 
determine whether it is just,to Im- senters. eicoept the Dissentew of 
pute cither to the-govdhiors or mi- England. But here again is anothef 
uisters of that Church, any excess ambiguity. In common phn^, Dis- 
of « needless hostility,** any want of senters is a genera term, induding 
« ffood humour, liberality aud con. all who dissent from the ragnm 
liescension.'* any perlinadty in con- Chnreh, and generally designated 
temiioir for “ tnfles** to the pr«ju- under the three dmiorninatiomi of 
dice of “ essentods.*' It b not easy the Preabyteriansi'the ltidi^p«*dents, 
io conceive what imputations have and the Anabsptbto. Now altbongh 
been brought upon the &iglbh the general wbh of 'Prot^tant pb- 
Church by the writers of the Edin- senters b assumed in the petitions 
bureh tteview, but as for as our own, for relief from the obligations of the 
cxiKrbnce and observation extend. Marriage Act, it is restricted a 
we confidently renounce the charge reference to their specihc opinions 
wWaSk*! «pria.ioii. imply. It oiitI..docltiue«f«teT™iity..iidit 
is at the same time very possible, is a point. Which will not'be caHed 
that we,may mbunderstand the ex- in question, that tlie petitionere con- 
pressions in which the charge b coa- aist almost exclusively of the Umta- 
veved Needless hostility” may rians, and that the chief and leadmg 
min’earnestness in maintaining the objection on which they insist, and 
truth • ** good humour, liberality from which they seek to be relieved, 
and cindescension.” may signify fa- is the recognition of foe dootr^ of 
cility in surrendering deep convic- the Tnnity, m foe office of iratn- 
tions and solemn engagements to mony. This must be know n fo the 
popular clamourand prejudice; the Edingburgh Rcviewerwjff their^ar- 
doctrine of the Trinity may be a gumeiit u drawrf from foe Monthly 
trifle ” and a marriage fee an « es- Repositoiy, which is foe Ms«me 
sciitial.*' If thb be foe ni&ning of of the Umtanans. It w equally evi- 
the expressions of foe Edinburgh dent, that although the sterol de- 
Revimir, itdid notrequire hissags- miminations of Dissenters have their 
cUv to discover these characters of Objections to the office of roatn- 
the Englbh Church and Clergy, inony. and to evpw other office of 
which could not be removed, without our Church,, they hnye no object ion 
destroying the constitutidi which it to the doctone of foe Trinity, and 
i.taA?ip.Sly(»d»pWod‘^i"‘«<‘- th.y wouW tok it the womt of e.- 
Pil tot^bve. i lumnies, to be suspected-of doubU 

This is not the only aiilbigaity or ing or disbelieving that eksCntial dj^ 
eecket of pWii deJing i«hich ifr trihe. This doetmie may te * tnfc 
oSm to \ti oMMcteii ud espoMil. in the «tiiiintipn of an Umbu^ 
3 te waaiag liU. ef the utiole ia Reiriewer, bat it is im man m ^ 
"DiM«atewMarri.,ei." Nownhat ■ j^iaent of the great b^y of the 
atl meant bv « msmaies,” and srtio Ri&sh Dissenters, of foe scholars 
SluSStnae^ efDia. of¥att.aadI»od*i5ipi.aiKlofthe 
.Stiver The wide be»^«f- ,»loclpai diammti^teri from fte 
■ —inhw i ioEdinburgh and m UnM of^ Refonaatioo. If tie. 

^” -TTjf-hal6wr be the de- Edmhwrgh Reviewer had therefrre 
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spoken of the offence which the ri- 
tnnl.of marriage ghree fdl^lhe tJmta- 
rhiM» his language would Itave lHMen 
uaeqnivocal, the ofience would have 
been admitted, the charge could 
aot have *beea dented: but in en¬ 
titling his argument ** Dissenters* 
soamages’* be has wsumed a force * 
andi authority, which he- hap no 
ground to sustain, and has aggra* 
rated the complaint beycmd the true 
measure of the offence* 

D is admitted that the order of 
the Ofanreh of England in requiring 
niarriage to be perfbsmed ** by the 
hitervetition of a Clei^man ‘aim the 
recital- of apit^ted prayers/* is 
wise, and as far as eoncems the 
Members of the Chnrch of Enghilid 
reasonable and decent. The pro¬ 
priety of some of the prayers isi 
pass^ over as a subordiiuite ques¬ 
tion; the principal objection is the 
rsa^sitioA of these rites upon the 
Dissenters. In support of this ob¬ 
jection a -very puperdcial view is 
taken of the state of the law of mar¬ 
riage, before the paf^ngofthe Mar- 
Act, and of the principal jwo. 
visions of that actand it u niun- 
tained, by one of those gratnitona 
and peremptory decisions, which on 
certain occasions form th'e manner. 

isiq of tbHMmbttfi^ ReV|ew, that 

€ 

** Before die Meniage Act tlie nwiw 
lisfs Dissenters in ttae face of 
ee n gfe ga t i oM was good in law. Of this 
fSiSt there is dh donhib Wfaitever giiev- 
anoe they have t» een|Mn «f, Oiigiuted 
at that period. Their elaiini or, if that is 
a more palatable word, their petition is ^ 
he restored to dte sitnation they were in, 
as fhr as SkarriaM is concerned, hefofic'the 
passing of this Stafote." 

This is bot^hninmeAlafy on IhA 
optpmn. ttnUnripiip imv« 

advanced in ^Ihqir perilion to the 
Li^slaturo;«^^.|^ aigoe,.that/. 

—^ 'the ma^agm of I^ksraters ealc- 
bimted in flip ikoe of their ovim oongMga- 
riom after ^ date oFfhs Tolemfton 
were coiiaidered''valid hy oar coUris of 
law, rithnogh soaA atteamts maieto 
^turh marrimtci in the aeclesiutisal 
cdbrts, served tp diqiQK the nH\)ority pf 


tha Dissenteif (between ariioal and ths 
Est^Hdied Cbinreh foere wps flieo no ce- 
sentiai differonee in points ^ doctrine,> to 
conform in that parrienliur to the deetrlne 
of the Chorob.'^ 

Thus the validity of the marriages 
of tHsheaters in the face of their own 
cOngregstions ’is made to depend on 
Tole'dation Act, and the Unitar 
rians ^are wri! aware, tliat they de¬ 
rive nb bepdfit under that net. They 
have also conceded that there was 
then no eSimntial difference in point 
of dochrine between the Dissenters 
and Uie Church, and consequently 
no ground of esceptioii to the office 
of matrimony from its avowal of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. If the 
reader will turn to Bftrn's Eedesi- 
ariioal Law, he will find under the 
word marriage, various cases of 
marriage celebrateit by Dissenters^ 
or otherwise in contradijction of the 
Canon Law, and in arguing these 
cases no reference is uiade to the 
Act of Toleration. In the ease of 
Wigmore, who was an Anabaptist, 
and althougli he inafricd liis wJte ac¬ 
cording to the forms of their reli¬ 
gion, Im nevertlieless had a licence 
from the Bishop to marry; lloit, 
chief justice held, that they might 
be ptinbhed for not soiemnigiug the 
marrian ajscording to the forms pre? 
scribed by law, but not so as to de¬ 
clare the nmrriage void. In the case 
of MiddietoD, iwho was married ouf 
of U>e oAonical hours. Lord Chief 
Justice Hardwicke held, diat sd- 
tiiosigh the Canons of 1003 did not 
hind the Laity, the' former canop 
law and the. jiirisdlctioit of theec- 
clesiasficifi cbnrts were not super¬ 
seded eyisn by. dm statute 7.aM 9 
William,'c. 30, s. 4* In the case of 
Haydoq, b. ^hieh the parties were 
Saobatarians^, and iiiarried by one 
of their ministers m a Sabbatarian 
congregation, according to the ri? 
tuaL, with the eaception of the ring, 
not only was ab atimpt made U> 
disturb thc'inarriagC in the eiftileri- 
astieal courts; but afterltbe decease 
of the woman, the let^ of admi¬ 
nistration gratyfod fo Iyer buslMusd 
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were rcwiAed, ’ and ^nted to her 
aistet on the ground that she had 
not been mariied, .because the mi¬ 
nister who married them was a mere 
layman. Burn contiauea; 

** This sentence upon an im>eal 
was confirmed by the Cohrt of De. 
legates. For it was held, that as 
Ha^don demanded a right to him-, 
self as husband by the eocleauAticai 
law, he ought to prove himself a 
husband by that law: and so the 
court ruled. And a case was cited 
out of Swinburn, where such a mar¬ 
riage had been ruled to be void as 
to the privileges attending legal^roar- 
riages. And it - is observed in that 
case that an j^ct of parliamcut was 
thought necessary after the grand 
rebellion, to entitle people who had 
been married by justices of the 
peace to such legal advantages of 
dower, thirds, and tlie like, as'at- 
tended marriages duly solemnised, 
accordiug to the rites of the Church 
of England, and the act of the 7th 
and 8th William, c. 35, seems to 
put this matter out of all doubt, 
which lays a penalty on Clergymen 
ill orders if they celebrate marriages 
in a clandestine manner, for if the 
same privileges and advantages at¬ 
tended marriages solemnized by the 
Dissenters those celebrated ac¬ 
cording to the Church of Engicmd, 
liuw easily would that act be evaded 
or rather rendered or no effect.— 
There would then be no occasion 
for licence or banns, for making 
oath or giving security, that there 
were no legal impediments, but 
every one might do what upm -right 
in his own i^es, who should get 
himself admitted of k 'distenting con? 
gregath>n.** - , , 

So ftur then from th^ DissenteiV 
marriage^ being valid, the iTo- 
leration t,Aet, as b Sieged in ,tb^ 
petitkm, and from there bring no 
dottbt of there validity before the 
Marriage Act, according to the 
Edinburg^ Review they were liable 
to ciril penalties^ knd to be set aside 
by the operations of the ecclesias- 
lav. It b of high uniraTtauce 


that this was the opinion of Lord 
Hardwb^, wkh whom the Marriage 
Act mn^inated, and whose measure 
either introduced new restrictions on 
the liberties of the Dissenters, whioh. 
is foreign to his character, or 
only continued the disqualifications 
which had preriously existed. It b 
true that the measure which he pro¬ 
jected was materially altered iu the 
Honse of Commons, and that he re¬ 
luctantly concurred' in the amend¬ 
ments. But ftiese amendments of* 
forded the longer opjxntunity to the 
Dissenters jo prepare their petitions: 
and it would be an advantage of 
which the present petitioners would 
uot fail to avail thenwelvs, if 'tirey 
could shew that the Marriage Act 
hail always been unacceptable to 
*the dissenting body, or had at any 
time been considered an infringe¬ 
ment of their religious liberties. The 
acquiescence‘of the Dissenters at the 
time may be assumed, until evidence 
of their opposition shall be exhibit¬ 
ed ; and from their acquiescence it 
is obvious to infer the true state of 
the previous law. At present they 
have the benefits of registration, and 
ail easy aufbeniicatioii of tiieir ipar* 
riages: and they have no diiiicul- 
ties, no scruples, no objections to the 
law, which requiros them to solem¬ 
nize their marriages in the Church. 
The view which the- Edinburgb Re¬ 
view has taken of the case b quite 
hb own, and tlie reader ndglit with¬ 
out reference recognbe hb peculiar 
style and manner: 

** Tlie Marriim;e 4ct was never iatciKk'tl 
as an abridgment of religious freedom; 
the only two sects who asked for tlie ex¬ 
emption bad it;.and if other Dtsseatem 
had bera as watcldbl of their dril rbbta 
as they are npw, they probably would 
liave been inciaded in tlm exception; but 
the cardessnoM of Dissenters iu the’ time 
of George II. cannot affect the r^bts or 
weaken tlie reasons of their descendants. 
Wbensnwa are asle^ diey say notbmg; 
as .soon as thc^ are awake and talk about 
thrir dvU rights, tliey shodd be heard: it 
is notbiag to the purpose, why they did 
not urake soonr.” , 

The Marriage Act was not intendr* 
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and it waa; not coMidamd an 
abiidgineBt of raligpoui ^finedwn: 
and if Uie scfits at ths tune didnot 
eabibit any ^^atchfuinm of tiieir 
ohril righta, it is a ]iroof that they 
iware not conscious of their being 
invaded. But if the Disseuten were 
careless in the rc^n of George If. 
nod under Ibe si4>eriDteiidance of 
Watts and Doddi^er the cidl o£ 
Piiestley and Beltbani has awa> 
ken.ed them: and if when they were 
asleep they said nothing, thev be- 
gag as soon as they arera awake to 
taft in no subdued, tone ^f their ci- 
ail rights, mujl especially of the law 
which requires them to solemnUe 
their .marriages in die Church. 
They oldcct, that .while tliey have* 
been exempted by a recent law from 
the penaldes formerly imposed on* 
the denial of the doctrine of the 
rCHnity, they are still obliged by a 
peremptory euactmeut to be mar¬ 
ried by a ritual, in which they arc 
required to assent to that doctrine. 
Tlmir case .is thus stated in the £din- 
httigh Review; 

** la Che marriage serrice the doctrine 
of the TriBity ia very frequently intro> 
doefii. The maaand womon are declared 
talp hastMiid end wift ia the name of die 
Trinity.' ClMgymao gives them his 
Uessing in the namf of the Trinity. The 
nSm ia oompelled to say after, die C^r- 
gyaau), that he wedi^ e^ows, and wor- 
dripa hb wife in the name of tlie TriniQr t 
and adnaioid to that doetriue (aa Ia of 
.<iiane ttfbe expeetod in the ritual of the 
Churdi of England) pervade the whole of 
the marriage service. There area certain 
dasii of Dissenters, ^ Dditarians, vdio do 
not beBeve this doetriue to bO tan|^ by 
thO Scrfpmres. end who say that diey can¬ 
not religionBly and eonscfentionsly be pre¬ 
sent at a service wbers sneb doctrines are 
iacsSeated as a part of the Christian rell- 
mon, modi tesa^sifcpreis'their sswnt to 
dMstt, whkb in, w marriaige service they 
are the repetitions after the deigymin 
^n i i | ii* H ff d towdo.** ' ^ 

In tbn marriage service tliene are 
no aUMrions to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, beside the clear and dis¬ 
tinct recognirioBs of that doctrine 
* which ha^ been described: nor 
have those recognitions been cor¬ 


rectly/desovifaed, neither deee **■ Che 
name of'the TrinUy^’' oeour enea in 
the office of Matrimony. The man 
and tlie woman are not declared to 
be hasband and wife in' the name of 
the Trinity, but in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghoat. Clergyman does 
not give bia bleasing in Uie name of 
the IViiuty^ but by imploring God 
the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost to bless them: the 
man ia not comfralled to say after 
the Clergyman that he weds his wife 
in the name of the Trinity, bat in 
the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. It majy 
be a familiar description, but it is 
not a comet statemmt of the fact: 
and although in tiie sense of the Cler¬ 
gyman, the words have a definitive 
and appropriate meaning, and he 
has no doubt concerning the doc¬ 
trine which they imply, still the 
words which the Unitarian is re¬ 
quire to iiBc are scriptural words, 
to which he cannot object, without 
olyecting'to the truth and autben- 
ricity of tlie Scriptures. If he was 
required to wed bis wife in the name 
of the Trinity, he might object to 
the term, as he has objected in Ian- 
guage both frivoloua a^ irreverent: 
but however he may disapprove the 
application-to the office of Matri¬ 
mony,* the jvords themselves are 
free ftom exception. 

The petition of die Unitarians is 
more temperate than might have 
been expected; and is an imporiant 
document in the discussion of the 
qiieBtiea« 

** Hwt your fftitioaen are Fmtettant 
DiucBten, fUming firom die Establiabcd 
Church mth ifgaM to the doctrine of the 
Trialiy, (sod rwident at or near ) 
or (namlly aewmblhig at , foe the 
pnrposoofrel^lonsWoMiip.) 

** That the n swris g e ■erviee teqrired 
by fea emid^lnr is iooanisteBt In aavo' 
rat poinis wim die religious belief which 
your pedddnerseoiiqeientionsly dbtcrtahi. 

** Tbut by tbe muiiri^ laws of many 
Christian states^ as well as of tiiis kingdom 
prior to the Aet of MOeo. II. c. SS. com- 
nooly edied dm Bfarringh Act, the ma> 
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triatoBial eontract lias been Bonsldered as 
eMeBtialiy of » rlvtl nature, Bltfaoagii mn- 
ally consecrated by some reJigiuns cere¬ 
mony. 

<* Tliat, accordingly tlie marriages of 
dissenters, celebrated in the face of their 
own congregations alter the date of the 
Toleration Act, were eonndeved valid by 
our coarts of law, altbongh some attempts 
made to distarb sneb marriages in t^ Bc- 
clesiastieal Conrts served tP dispdae the 
majority of Dissenters (between whom and 
the Established Chnrcli there was Uien no 
essential difference in poinb of doctrine) 
to conform in that partienlar to the ritual 
of the Church. 

That wliilst yonr petitioners are fiir 
from wishing to impngo the policy of the 
Marriage Act, considered as a measure of 
civil rcgtilatioiu they lieg leave to suggest* 
tliat in its op^^tion in connection with 
the present Church Service, it imposes a 
burthen on conscience, which tliey humbly 
conceive was not intended by the legisla¬ 
ture, as may be fairly inferred from the 
exemption in the Act of the two classes of 
persons, against whose religions feelings 
and discipline it seemed particularly to 
militate. 

** That the just and liberal disposition of 
the legislature, manifested towards your 
petitioners by tbe Act passed in the 53d 
year of the reign of his present Msjesty, 
c. 160. has encouraged them to hope that 
their religions opiniviu present no sufficient 
objectiop to tiie extension in tlieir iavour 
of the icoognised principles of toleration; 
but they humbly submit, timt such tolern- 
tion is in their case necessarily iiicbmpicte, 
wliile they are obliged by the marriage 
law to join in a service reyugnant^in many 
parts to their religious fieiings and prin¬ 
ciples. 

'* Yonr petitioners therefore humbly 
pray, that your (right) iiononrable House 
will take their case into your serious con. 
‘•ideration, and afford them snch relief in 
the premises, aa in your vrisdom shall seem 
meet, 

** And yonr petitiouen diall ever pray, 

&«.- ^ , 

The principal errors* anti inaccu¬ 
racies of this petition have been 
alroatly' pointetl out: the Edinburgh 
Reviewers refer to it '§8 ” this Bill,” 
and sincerely hoping that it may 
pass, tli^ pronounce that the pfo- 
visions of the BiA should be to this 
elfect: 

** The Dissenter shoald lodge his pe¬ 
tition witli the Cler{orinan of the parish, 
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stating Iris diMont ffoiu the doctrines oftibe 
CbwA, his desire to be excused ftuiki sn- 
sitting at the marriage service, and his hs- 
tention to appear at tbe altar on the hour 
appointed by the Clcrgymani. with the do¬ 
cuments and sureties required by the Act, 
in order to the registration of hit marriage ; 
which petition shall be read in Clinrch, 
and alluded to in ttie register as the cause 
of the omission of the marrtege service ^ 
and Disienteni' uuuriageB’ so pmrformed 
shall be good in law." 

^ If the Dissenters, i. e. the Uoita. 
rians, should obtain thie relief which 
they desire, it is obvious to imk, 
frhy the sntervention of a Clergy, 
man should be required at all, or 
why Uie marriages of tbe Unitarians 
should not be celebrated in the same 
manner as those of the Quaker and 
the Jew. It is a singular expedient, 
which his seal for the propagation 
of Unitarianism has led'the ^fn- 
hurgh Reviewer to suggest, that the 
Disserftrr’s petition, '* stating his 
dissent from die doctrines of the 

Church.shall be read in 

Chnrch I!!" It is not proposed to 
limit or restrict the licence of stat¬ 
ing (he grounds and reasons of this 
dissent, and tbe Clergyman in being 
required to read this petition in the 
Church, will be virtually obliged to 
preach the doctrines of*UnitariaQ- 
ism, and to convey them to hearers, 
whom they would otherwise never 
reach. And it is in opposing such 
wanton propositions as these, that 
there is raised a clamour <tf ** need¬ 
less hostility,” of a want of ** good 
nature, liberality, and condescen¬ 
sion,** of a contention for trifles to 
the prejudice of essentials.^ If it is 
wrong, and we admit that it is wrong 
to *• undervalue the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters, and suppose 
that they proceed from queritlous 
faction, or nostility to the Church,” 
it must be equally wrong to under¬ 
value the conscientious scruples of 
Chufdhmen, to'iropute them to hos¬ 
tility lo the Dissenters; to talk of 
** greediness and* iiilolcnce wrapt 
up in a surplice,” and to insiuuat<^ 
that if the Bishops do'^nbt concede 
the petition of the Dissenters, and 
4T 
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do not ** expunge from the Stetute 
Book 80 disgraceful a relie of the 
.spirit of persecution," the greatest 
of all theologians, the first Lord of 
the Treasurv for the time being, 
should interrere ss a teacher of mo¬ 
deration,** with whom ** the reason¬ 
able part of the piiblio’* will co. 
operate, and whose mediation they 
will respect ** aa the act of a man 
of sense-and principle/* The first 
]^rd of the Treasury WiU know and 
consider the true state of the case : 
he wOl rememl^r that tjie measure 
which is the ground of complaint, 
vras not the act'of the Biriiops, and 
that the Bishops have shewn no 
hostility to the petitions which have 
been presented for its repeal. The 
reasonable part of the pub|ic will 

S ' Iso rempmber the force with which 
fr. W. Smith's project was op. 
posed by Mr. Wiiberforce in the 
House of Commons, and if that or 
any similar measure shonkl be 
brought before Uie House of Lords, 
and Mould encounter the opposition 
of the Bishopil, they will appre¬ 
ciate the grounds, of that opposi¬ 
tion, which arc the necessity of 
maintaining the religious celebration 
of marriage, and tbp fear of making 
new concessions, or compromising 
the doctrine of the Trinity, On 
^ese grounds they will’ c^m the 
support of the first Lord of the 
Treasury and of the reasonable part 
of the publie, and if -their claim 
should be disappointed,'they have 
shewn upon more than one occasion, 
that they can despise* the clamours 
of the people and the blahdisbmMts 
of power. 

From these anticipations of relief 
from grievances alleged, the Edin. 
burgh Reviewer proceeds to exhibit 
the mode in whiM some Unitarians 
act in respect of the office of Ma¬ 
trimony. They recite the stttemcnt 
of Mr. Dillon, an Unitarian Manis- 
ter, and if tliat statement fails in 

J iroof of ** (Seedless hostility," it 
iippUcs too ]trfgnant evidence of 
briniinal and unauthorised conccs- 

t« I 
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** Tbs ISsUoiriiig is tbs aeconnt whiph 
Mr. Dilton, an Unitarian Minister, gives 
of bis own marrisgai 

** Not to appear to fake any undue ad¬ 
vantage, I previously waited on the par- 
eon who was to perfbrm the ceremony: 
yon will see that this was a matter of 
some dsUooqr. The line of eondnet 1 par* 
sned was to behave towards him with 
every mark of attention and politeness, 
and tifia not from iany respect for the man 
or his station, hnt bteauM it it the law, or 
at leatt the praetiea €f tht emmtry, and 
ifot <Ae individual, which imposes upon ns 
the hardship ia question. 1 stated the 
case, and ashed hit adviet how I tltould 
Oft; lip was tims placed in a dilemma, for 
advising me to sut^itto the law, 1 pointed 
out to him that tiiia was counselling me 
to act against my conscience, advice 
vrtiich no honest or hononitble man could 
give. X then stated, that in former oases, 
mneh of the most obiioxioDs part of the 
eeremony had been omitted, but that if at 
any rata be compelled me to go through a 
ceremony olmo^oaB to my conscience, I 
slionid deliver a protut against it, to mark 
that my mtnd was no parly to ttie degra. 
datUm. 

This pretended solicitation for 
advice exhioito far leas of '* respect 
for the man or his office/* than of a 
studied intentKHi to draw him into a 
dilemma, which a map of ordinary 
address will avoid, fmd reply, ** Let 
me ask, with what view 1 ahs con¬ 
sulted jipon this occasion: as far os 
I am copcernpd, I can give but one 
anawertto yova questions, iippause I 
myqelf have out one rule to follow. 
If you desire to be married accord, 
iiig to the'prpvbiops of the English 
law, you inuM be married by the ri¬ 
tual of the English Church, and if 
you pretend that you cannot con¬ 
scientiously conform with that ri. 
tual, I have solemnly pledged my. 
self to observe it, and 1 have no 
ppwf r to dispense with its forms. 1 
am prepared to enter upon the de¬ 
fence of tha^ offiee and of |he doc. 
trines which it contains, and if that 
is the object your application to 
me, I am* now ready to^ attempt the 
reiiiuval of your scrupjes ana preju¬ 
dices. 'I might advise you to go in¬ 
to any foreign country where the 
ritual is not imposed, 'but in Eng- 
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land neither 1 nor any other cler« 
gymau can marry you, nor can you 
contract a le^l marriage, but by the 
prescribed formulary, and if you 
complain of my flMlvbiiig you to sub¬ 
mit to the law, 1 also haVe my com. 
plaint, that vou are iolicitin^ me to 
infringe the law. It is certainly not 
in my power, iior is it in my in«llna- 
tion tu compel you forgo tfirough 
tlie ceremony, but 1 cannot marry 
you.without the ceremony. In re¬ 
spect of the protest, which you pro. 
pose to deliver, you will use your 
own discretion. 1 cannot conceive 
tiiat it will serve you, it will cer¬ 
tainly not offend me.** 

Mr. Dilluv proceeds to describe 
the conduct Which he pursued at the 
time of his marriage. 

"At the time appointed, a protest' 
such as you have seen, having been drawn 
out and signed by my intended wife and 
myself, just before what is called tlie ser* 
vice began; 1 put it into bis hands, Mying, 

* We deliver thit as our prtdest against 
the religious part of the marriage eere- 
mony,* or to that effect. He took it, and 
requesting tiiat no further interruptiim 
might be made, went os; but little 
culty arose till I was bid to repeat the 
words, * In the name of the Father^ and 
if the Son, and if tire Holy Ghost.' Here 
of course 1 paused, and after a moment 
told him tiiat as eonscioiitiondy disbeliev¬ 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, 1 could 
not repeat these last words. He^xpostu- 
lated, said he was only tiSb servant of the 
law, and tiiat we must say these words, or 
the marriage would be incomplete. 1 ap¬ 
pealed to liiiii as one professing religion, 
and standing in whst he thought a sacred 
place, whetiier be ought to call upon us to * 
join in wbat to us was fkisebood or blas¬ 
phemy. The same answer as before. At 
length, tiiiding reustauce here vain (though 
the point had been conceded to one of my 
friends by another phrson) I sjfoke to thn 
eftect: * In the name of the Father and 
(hut protesting agiunst it^ of Son, and 

(6ttf pmlestiHg against it) o'f the Holy 
Ghost.’ When the priest afterwards re¬ 
peated the same words (• In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of .tlie 
Holy GHiost',) the whole party tuined 
away from the altar. Hie minister, in 
tills instance, did not press us to kneel, 
and waived niest of the prayers which fol¬ 
low. Indeed we contend, that after he 


has ' pronounced theparties foftg manand 
tliemairlagemastbeto all intents 
and purposes complete, and every thing 
which follows may andyliall be omitted.** 

It is obvious, that the protest to 
the religious part of the ceremony 
must be irrelevant and unavailing, 
until some alteration shall be effect¬ 
ed in the law in favour of the Unita¬ 
rians, but the objection of Mr. Dil¬ 
lon might have tau^it the Edin¬ 
burgh l^vicwer, that the proposed 
law should supersede the uiterveu- 
tion of the clergyman, and the ne¬ 
cessity of^*' approaching hit idala» 
trout altar, .at all/* however the 
party may profess bis readiness to 
present himself to the priest, as to 
a civil officer, and ‘a willingneas to 
be registered by him. The objec* 
tioD to the doctrine of the Trinity 
has been already noticed; but there 
is a singular temerity in Mr.* Dil¬ 
lon's manner of expressing his ob¬ 
jection : ** conscientiously disbe¬ 
lieving the doctrine of tlie Trinitv, I 
could not repeat tiiese last wonts,** 
namely, ** in tlie name of the Fa¬ 
ther, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 1 appealed to him... 
.. • whether he ought to call upon 
us* to. join in what to us was false¬ 
hood or blasphemy.’* (p his first 
position Mr. Dilipn disbelieves the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and there¬ 
fore refuses to recite the words of 
Scripture: in tiie second position 
he calls these words of Scripture 
falsehood or blasphemy, for lie is 
not required to deliver an opinion 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, or on 
the expedience of solemnizing mar¬ 
riage in the name of the Trinity, 
but to recite certain words of Scrip, 
ture, the recital of which he pro. 
nounces to be falsehood or blas¬ 
phemy, words which he cannot re¬ 
peat. These objections would pro¬ 
bably not have been insisted on, if 
the net 53 Geo. III. c. 180, for the 
repeal of the act against blasphemy 
had not passed, or ti^y would have 
been e.xpressed vAlh more caution 
and moderattoii. To impute falser 
hood ai\d blasphemy to a scriptural 

4 T 2 
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ritual, and to speak .of ** an idola. clergymcii are not in tlie habit of 
trous altar” in the Chureh of Eng- feigning fears wliick.ihey do not feel: 
land, are efforts of ** needless hos- the fears which others entertained of 
tility/* perpetuating strife and mu- the censure of their superiors were 
tual aversion, and destructive to die not iii\iust: the accommocbitiiig lt> 
cause of peace, piety, and truUi. bcrality of otben was wholly un- 
Hueh expressions may by tbeir vio- warrantable, and might give rise to 
lence promote the cause of a parly a question of the valSity of the mar- 
among the ignorant and. unrcflect- riage^ thus partially solemnized : 
ing; among men of leaniiiig, dis- and if is an easy conviction which 
cretioo, and candour, they will in- Mr. Dillon has acquired, that •* the 
cite no feeling but pity or contempt, spirit and manliness uliicii honest, 
Mr. Dillon re|iort8 from other and, conscientious intentions ought 
oases of marriage, and if he states to give us,*’ would procure a dispeu- 
tlie result of his persuna| observa- satiun from any part of the cere- 
tion, he must have had a morbid niunv. and would not be counteract- 


satisfactiou in attending- a service, 
at which, according to the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, be could not, as an 
Unitarian, ** conscientiously aud re¬ 
ligiously be present.” ' 

«< ^iiu much ibr my own case. I 
■hoald say, however, that having been 
present at live or six marriages of my 
flieuds (all of whom have acted a similar 
paH).we have found great difference in the 
manner in winch the minister baa behaved, 
and the line of conduct he iiaa adopted. 
Some have appeared rcidly shocked at 
what tliey called onr impiety. Some were 
afraid of ineurriug reushre from their su* 
periors, if U>e matter were known. Some 
have omitted, at our request, neatly alllite 
cermuony, j|hiist in one instance die 
whole * long cereinopy,' as it is called, was 
inriated upon, together with tlie kneeling, 
dris. but this, experience has now convinced 
me, never need be done by an indivi¬ 
dual acti^witb the spirit and maulinc<4 
which homt and conscientious hiti'iitioiis 
ouj^t to give ns. 

Oil one or two occasions the priest 
was, or professed tp be, so shocked at our 
proceedings, that he tlirCatciied not to go 
ou witli the ceremony *, tius we took leave 
to show him mnat be at his own ptrilt as 
white by iaw w* were obliged to present 
ourselves there to be> married, he by the 
hame law wseeemptUul to do his part, 
and as to any protest we might deliver, or 
oklectiouH we might virtualiyraiae, die law 
had made no provision against theiiil!| to ju»- 
tUy his tberej'ote refusing to compile tlie 
ttatriage.*’ * 

The ahock^f tome of these cler- 
‘ ^men was not unnatural, and there 
can be no doubt that it was real, for 


ed by equal spirit and manliness, 
in fulfdling intentions equally honest 
aud conscientious, and in insisting 
upon the whole .formulary, to which 
the clergyman has bound himself to 
adhere. It is vain in the Unitarian 
to imagine, that no one is conscien¬ 
tious in bis actions, or sincere in his 
convictions but himself. The iaw, 
wiiich requires the ortlination of the 
clergyman, supposes that he will 
redeem the vows of his ordination 
and office, and will justify him in 
threatening nut * to go on with the 
ceremony, in which he is not suf¬ 
fered to proceed wiUiout interrup. 
tioii. He will not fear to act in 
agreement with the law at his oum 
peril, although he may encounter 
the prusecut’ipn of the Society for 
the proteclioii of religious liberty, 
and the punishment of canonical 
obedie.nce. The law does not oblige 
the parties to present themselves to 
' be married, their marriage is their 
own choice; their conformity with 
a prescribed ritual is the only re¬ 
quisition of the law. The clergy¬ 
man is not con^ielied to do his p:ut, 
except on the supposition, that the 
parties are prepared to do their 
l»art; and no power upon earth can 
compel him to marry a coiiple who 
refuse to be married by the only 
tusd, which he is authorizec^ *(u ad¬ 
minister. The iriroteat and objec¬ 
tions which the parries mAy virtu¬ 
ally raise may justify the clergyman 
in abruptly terminating the service. 
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itti^ vitiate Ihe marriage, and ex¬ 
pose the parties to the penalties of 
brawling in the Church. 

The i^iiiburgh ' Reviewer is him¬ 
self ashamed of these tumultuous 
scenes, of which he d^recates, 
while he anticipates the continu¬ 
ance, and which may yet be efiec- 
tually counteracted hs the Cinergy 
and decision of the Clergy, in re¬ 
fusing to mutilate the office of matri. 
moiiy, to acquiesce iu any interrup- 
tiun, or to compromise their solemn 
duties aud engagements. If tiie 
Unitarians are aggrieved by this 
conduct, let tliem petition the legis. 
lature, who can redress their wrongs, 
and not persist in importuning and 
insulting the clergy, who have no 
dispensing power. The issue of 
their petitions may be more doubt? 
ful, tiian the Edinburgh Reviewer 
is disposed to imagine. The griev¬ 
ance of reciting certain words of 
Scripture is not a grievance which 
a Christian legislature will easily 
apprehend, or the denial of the re¬ 
ligious character of marriage, a 
doctrine to which a Christian legis¬ 
lature will very easily accede. The 
measure will certainly meet with op¬ 
position, but that opposition will 
not be imputed to ** needless husti- 
lity/’ when its true gruuuds are un¬ 
derstood, and sense aud principle 
are not exclusively* attributed and 
assumed to a single party in the 
controversy. 

It is a controversy in which tlic 
great body of the Dissenters will at 
least be neutral: nor let the old 
Dissenters imagine that while the 


Edinburgh Reviewer advocates the 
alleged wrongs of the Unitarians, 
they have any occasion to cxnit In 
his lucubrations. He refers to the 
opinion of the Unitarian, as on opi- 
uion ** which he has couscienliously 
talced up,** on which he stakes ** his 
eternal safety," aud which ** it is 
impossible that he should yield to 
the arm of temporal power," and 
yet be argues this solemn and 
serious quesition witli a pleasantry, 
not usually found in theological db. 
cussioiis, and with a sarcastic hu. 
luour, which the reader is at liberty 
to mistake f<ir " needless hostility,’' 
or " gor>d humour, liberality, and 
condescension." A few specimens 
of the witticisms of Edinburgh shall 
conclude this Article. 

“ An attack upon pockets by a good 
and feitlifnl coninious.*’ 

“ llie orthodox clinrcbyard.” * 

** The interests of tlie Tabernacle and 
the Toll-bar.” 

The Madeira moiety of mankind->-t]ie 
fish, soup, and pattie part of tlie public.” 

** Obadiah—^has been fiogged till there 
were no more rods, shut up till there were 
DO more empty Jails, fined till his umbra¬ 
geous beaver has been sold over his head; 
still he remained the same as in the be¬ 
ginning, and ready to undergo it all over 
again. 

** Cupid cares not for erreds : the same 
passion which filh the parsonage-house 
with chubby children, beats ih the breast 
of tlie Baptist, aniuiates tlie Arminian, melts 
the Unitarian maid, anq stirs up tlie moody 
Methodist to declare iiiin8ulfi.tlte victim of 
human love ; but wlicn after a long course 
of pleasing solemnity the delighted Disseii- 
tei has obtained the consent of his serious 
female...tbc law opposes tlie most ciuci 
obstacles to their union.” 
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SOCIETY FOIt PROMOTING 
CHRIsrJAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Lewi Deanery District Committee. 

Tile Annual Simons in aid of the funds 
of tliis Coinmittee, were preached to 
crowded congregations attbeparishchureli 


and chapels of ease, in Britliebintone, on 
Sunday, the doth September, and the anni- 
vfraary meeting of the siibscribcrs ami 
friends to Ihe institution.was Iwlden on 
tile tbilowing Thnisdey, at the Depoutory, 
in Brighton Plac^ 
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Tbo coUcetiwui wer# m follow: i»ve grataitoiuly dUtfibuted among thcM 

£. «. d. admota •ioce the tart Annwenaiy, *4»8 


At the Pmiih Churcti, after a 
Srmiont by tlie Kev. Hugli 

Kom....» . 25 S 0 

At Ute Cta|>er Royal, after a 
Sermon, by the Rev, Dr. 

Hbllaad. 55 0 0 

At St. James's Cbapel, after a 
Sermon, by the Rev. Dr. 

Burrow... 45 0 0 

llie Annivonuuy Meeting on the Atb 
October, was, notwitlistanding an inreS' 
sent rain, well attended- Tlie noble Pre¬ 
sident, Uie Earl of Qiichcster, and the 
Vice-Presidents, Sir Gcoige Siiiffuer, bart. 
Mi^or Oeueral Monday,' Dr. frice, and 
Nathanael Kemp, Esq. were present, to- 
getlier witli all the clergy of tlic Town, 
and many of the clergy of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Vhtta the Report which was read by 
the senior Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Hol¬ 
land, it appeared that doling the last four 
years, 1622 Bibles and Testaments, 2550 
Pnyee Books and Psalters, and 24,676 of 
the Books .and Timets on the Society’s 
catalogne, have been distributed by tiiis 
Committee, in the Deanery of Lewes. 

With a view to a more extensive difih- 
rton of the Elementary Tracts of tlie So. 
rieiy, the Committee have daring the last 
year instituted miimte enquiries (by cir- 
entar addresses to tlie Parochirt clergy of 
tbe District) into tlie state of the various 
schools established for tbe education of tiie 
poor in the principles of the established 
chnreh. * 

I'he returns presented to the meeting 
werefrofo 49 parishes, givii^ a total of 
15S schools, and nearly 5000 scholars re- 
ceivbig edneation therein in tlie principles 
of the Nadonal churcli, and under the ge¬ 
neral superiuteuitance of the officiating 
ministers of tlie respective parislies. Of 
these schools, 15 are formally united to 
the National Society, and are therefore 
under an engagement to use exchisively 
the books of the Society fur Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge. Most of tlie rest 
are supplied in whole or in part wiUi Uie 
same books, and happily there are but one 
or two parishes in the. District, in which 
the children of tbe iiee-scliools are not 
all well accommodated iii their respective 
churelics. * 

'Die enquiries into the state of these 
Bcliools had the effect which tbe Com¬ 
mittee wished, of giving rise to applica¬ 
tions for grants df'boi'ks; and in addition 
«ti^Trstaiiients and Prayer Books supplied 
occasionally for rewards, the Committee 


Elementary Tncta. 

The Comiirittmi have two sertes of 
prices for their books. One answering to 
the Society*s charge to its Members, for 
snch Members of tbe Society as may not 
be also 'sobscriben t0< the ftinds of the 
Comndttce. The othet, at a still fortber 
reduction of abont mie-thinl, for their ow n 
sttbscriobn foe distribution among ^ the 
poor. Siura tbe three pulpits in Bright- 
helmstone nave been allowed for Annual 
Sermons in aid of their funds, tlie Com¬ 
mittee Itave enlarged their gratnitoiis sup¬ 
plies, and allowed tlie managers of all Uie 
free-acliools in the Deanery connected with 
Uie church and oveiseers, See. when the 
books are required for the use of the poor- 
houses, infirmaries, or prisoi^, to purcliase 
on the terms of the Society t and to the 
trustees of National schools and for Pa- 
,rochtal Lending libraries, Uiey afford tlicir 
■tores at Uio fortber reduction stated in 
Uie second scale. 

The officers were all re-eleeted with 
♦hun ks fof pnst scrvices, and the Rev. E. 
Everald, one of tbe officiating ministers of 
the chnrch, appointed an Auditor, In Uie 
room of the Rev. H. J. Tsyler, who iiad 
accepted the office of a Secretary. 

The clergy who preached for Uie Insti- 
tnUon were elected Honorary Members, 
and requested to print their Discourses. 

Tbe business of the morning concluded 
by a fiirtlier grant of books to tiie National 
schools; and of 150 Prayer Books to be 
distributed by the officiating ministers of 
the ebarefa and Uie two chapels of ease, at 
their own disereUoo, among the poor who 
most conftanUy «attend their respective 
places of worship. 

We bad almost forgotten to notice one 
very interesting part of the Report. Tbe 
Committee had at tbe last Anniversary 
lamented the insnffieiency of church room 
in tiie prtacipal town of the District, in 
which they were then assembled; and had 
expressed an anxious bopo that tiie seal 
which not many montlis before liad mani¬ 
fested itselfoin fov^ of building a parish 
clmrcb in Brig^lfielnistoiie, more suited to 
its increased and increasing population, 
might be relcindicd. Hiey now o^erved 
timt a more pleasing task remauied to 
them on tlie presqpt occasion, that Jibe ne¬ 
cessity of the measure seemed to be uni¬ 
versally acknowledged: and timt iqanyof 
the most respeetabta inhabitants and visit¬ 
ors had been disciusing the means of car¬ 
rying tills important object into effect. 
The report moreover concluded with this 
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PDOonraging notice. " With feelings of 
loyal reverence and profonud respect, t)iej 
iMve now to state that a most munificent 
example of attention to ttie spiritnal wants 
of the place was, as soon as they were 
made known, immediately set in the high' 
Gst quarter, that the exalted persoimgc, 
to whose royal farqur and patronage of its 
Tarioin institutions, the town has ever beep 
so largely indebted, lath been graeioiisly 
pleased to command, at liis owiwprivate 
expence, the performance*of a third ser¬ 
vice every Sunday, in the parish church. 

It may be proper that we should inform 
our readers, that this Committee send up 
annually to the Society fifty copies of their 
Report to be distributed among the Secre¬ 
taries of other District Committees i an 
example wortiiy of imitation. 

Monmouth Dittrict Committee, 

The Annual Meeting of the Monmouth* 
shire District Committee for promoting, 
Christian Knowledge, was held at U»k, on 
Thursday, September *0, which was most 
respectably attended by the clergy und 
laity of the county. The business of tlie 
committee was transacted at the town* 
hall, the lord bidiop of Llandaff in the 
chair. Tlie treasurer, W. A. Williams 
junior, esq. and the secretary, the rev. F. 
llonifray,'stated their accoiipta. It ap¬ 
peared that the fiinds of the Committee 
were much increased, and that there had 
been a very conudorable distribution of 
lliblcs, Testaments, and Prayer Books 
during the last year. Among other reso¬ 
lutions it was resolved, that every encou¬ 
ragement should be giveh to Sunday 
schools, and to Uie anpport of tliose which 
are already established, we annthl sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the right 
rev. the lord bishop of Llandaff, fbr which 
the warmest thanks of the meetug were 
lyoted to his lordship. 

Cowbridge District Committee, 

Tlie Aimiveruary' Meeting of the Couf- 
hridge District Committee for promoting 
Christian Knowledge for tlmt part of the 
diocese situated wittiin the coenty of Ola- 
morgan, was likewise nelfl at Cowbridge, 
on Tuesday, October 9, 1B91; when after 
licaring^a most excellent sermon from the 
lord bishop of the diocese, the company 
which was very numerous, sdjourued ip 
the Tewn-liall, where the business of the 
day wai transacted, after wluch they dined 
togotiicr at the Behr inn. From the Re¬ 
port which was read by the treasurer, the 
rev. Dr. Williams, it appears tint the 
Cunipiittee may be Mid tu be in a most 
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flourlshi^ State, and that the distribution 
of the different books of the Society wae 
ai usual very extensive. Hie fbUoi^ is 
the number of books given and sold by 
the Committee within the last year at the 
different dephts. Welsh • and Engliiih 
Bibles, 147; ditto Testaments, 419; ditto 
Prayer Books, 531 1 ditto Psalters, 80; 
ditto Religions Tracts and School-books, 
3710; making a total of 4887, Tlie 
number of books disposed of since the 
establislimeut of the District Committee in 
November, 1814, has been: Welsh and 
English Bibles, 990; dittd Testaments, 
1611; ditto Prayer Books, £969; ditto 
Psalters, 1153; ditto Religions Tracts and 
School-books, 16,874 ; making a total of 
24,520. 11110 number of schools supplied 
with books from the Committee, is 28, 
wherein 1359 children are benefited. A 
benefaction was made to the parent So¬ 
ciety of 76/. Ss. 6 d. being one third of tlie 
subscriptions, collections, and sale of books 
I for the year, commencing Michaelmas, 
1890. Eight new subscribers were added 
to the list during the last year.. . 

Extract from the ** Calcutta Month¬ 
ly Jounud for December^ 1820.” 

MISSION COLLEGE. 

Tub preparations for commencing the 
Mission College, having been completed, 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta repaired at 
an early hour ou Friday morning, the l5th 
instant, to the college ground, near the 
botanic garden, where he was huiionred 
with the company of the Hon. J. Stuart, 
tlie Hon. J. Adam, B(ajor General 
Hardwicke, Mr. wd Mrs. Udny, and 
a niuuerons and highly respectable asi- 
sembly of ladies and getiUemeii, including 
the archdeacon and plergy, collected to 
witness the interesting ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone. When the company 
were sniilciently assembled, the bishop de¬ 
livered first, 

A prayer for a blessing on tbe work 
then to be taken in hand, and for Divine 
giiidaq.ee and support to the profbssors, the 
students, the missionaries, and all who 
may in any way be connected with the in-, 
stitiition, that they may severally her eii- 
ablod to discharge their allotteil duties, 
and esporially be piescrved from ail here¬ 
sies and divisioqs, and party views; an 
adherence to primitive tnitb and apostolir 
cal order. Joined to lioliiiesa of life and 
unvlbaricd labours of love, being the best 
evidences that God is with them, and the 
snrest pledge ofhis blesgng. 

Next, a thankagAing tor the Christian 
zeal displayed in the present age; nifiW; 
especially fur th^ labours of the lucofpo- 
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rated Society A>r the propagation of the tion has originated { and therein fbr bis 
Gospel in foreiipi parts; for Ills Mt^ty^ mekt gracious Majesty. King George, and 
most giacioos letter, aothorinng them to all the royal frmiiy; for all orders of the 
collect the'contribntlons of the charitable clergy, and for tte congregations com- 
thronghout England; for the muniflcent mitted to their charge; for the honourable 
aid received from otlier relHiions societies the Bast India Company; for the most 
and paMie bodies ; for the tlie liberality of noble the Marquis of lutings, and the 
tile supreme government of India; and for members oreonneit; for the judges of the 
every manifestation of good vrill to the supreme court, for the magistracy and for 
work; piajring that the same may be con* tiie peqple: tids part of the ceremony was 
tinned, add tint the Almighty may raise conclndiAf withebe Lordb Prayer, 
np to die Institution a long succession of The following inscription, engraved 
benefoetors. whose memory ritall be bless- upon a brass plate, was then rAd by the 
ed for ever. Kev. John Hawtayne, die bishop’s chap- 

Iben. a prayer for the clinrcli of Eng- lain: 
laud, in whoae Christian seal the Insthau 

c 

INOIVIDUJE. BT. BBNBDICT£. TRfNITATl. GLORIA 
COLLEGII. MISSIONARII. . 

SUCIETATIS. DB. PROPAOANOO. AP17D. EXTERoJI. 

EVANG ELIO. 

EPISCOPAL1S. AUTBM. NUNCUPANDI. 

PRIMUM. LAPIDUM. POSUIT. 

. THOMAS. PANliHAW. EP1SCOPU8. CALCUTTENSIS. 

. PRRGIBUS. ADJUVANTS. ARCHIDIACONO. C2B.TBROQUB. CLERO. 

RESPONDENTS. BT. FAVBNTB. CORONA. DIE. XV. 

• DKCEMBR18. 

ANNO. SALUTIS.»MDrCCXX. 

BRITANIARUM. REGIS. GEORGII. IV. PRIMO. 

PRINCBPS. ILLS. AUOUSTISSIMUS; 

QUUM. REGENTIS. MUNERB. FUNOERETUR. 

I.1TBRAS. SOCIETATI. DENIONB. CONCESSIT. 

QUIBUS. FIORUM. BLEBMOSTNAS. 

l^ER. ANOLIAM, UNIVKRSAM. PETERS. LICBRBT. 

„ HOS. IN. USDS. ERGOANDAS. 

IN. EOSDAM. VIR. NOBILISSIMUS. 

FRANCISCUS. MARCHIO. DB. diASTytOS. 

REBUS. INDICXS. FELICITBR. PRJBPOS1TU8. 

AGRI. SEXAGINTA. BIGAS. BENOALBNSIS. . 

AO. BIPAM. GANOBTIS. PROPS. CALCUTTAM. 

NOMINE. C(£TUS. IlONORABILIS. MERCATORUM* 
AN6L1CORUM. 

CllARTDLlS. ASSIGN4V7T. _ ^ 

SOCIKTAS. VERO. DR. PROMOVENDA* 

DOCTRINA. CHRISTIANA* 

PARTICEPS. CONSILIl. FAfiTA. ^ 

GRAN DEM. RST. LARGITA. PKCUNlAM. 

ILLA. ITIDEM. MIBSIONARIA. 

CUT. NOMBN. AB. ECCLBSIA. DUCTUM. 

NE. TALI. TAMTOQUB. DEB8SET. INCEPTO. 

PAR. MUNHS. ULTRO. OBTULIT. 

CHRISTI. MON. SINE. NUMINB. 

^ LiBTA. HiBC. FUlSSB. PRIMORDIA. • 
entfOANT. AONOSCANT. FOSTERI. AMEN. 

The piste was tlion deposited, and the Mr. Jones, the architect, the bisiiop prtv 
itouc was iaul by the Uuliup. assisted by iiuuncing 
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** Ib tiw BBBie of ilM Falliar, the Son, 
aBd tlie Holy Qhoat, one>.ChMl bleased for 
everi 1 lay tbis tbo fo«adatiott atona of 
tha E)iiaoopdl Miaaion Coliega of tba In* 
corponted Sooiety for tba propagation of 
the Ooapel in foreign parta, to be commonly 
called and known aa Bialiop’a College, near 
Calcntta.** 

Hia lordabip then proceeded: *<^0 Ifo* 
tlier Almighty, through who|a aid ifre liave 
nuw commenced this work of charity, we 
bleaa Thee that we have lived to tiiis day: 
O iiroaper the work to' its conclusion: and 
grant, that so many of us, aa tliy Provi* 
dence may preserve to witnew its solemn 
dedicadoB, may join together in heart and 
in spirit in praising thy Name, and in 
adoring thy mercy, and in supplicating thy 
favour to tbiajiouse evermore, dirough 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The assembly'were dwn dismissed with 
the bishop's blessing. 

Hia lordabip and Mrs. Middleton now 
led the way to breakfast, whicli was veiy 
handsomely served up in a neat bungalow 
erected for the purpose, aud in an adjoin¬ 
ing tent, where about forty persons sat 
down. 

Tho plans of die college were exhibited 
and were much admired, as was also an 
elegant drawing, executed and liberally 
presented by G. Cliinnery, Esq. Tlie col. 
lege, we learn, will consist of three piles 
of building, in the plain Gothic style, dis. 
posed to a quadrangular form, the fourth 
side being open to the river. The prin¬ 
cipal pile will comprise a chapel to the 
east, divided by a tower from the hall and 
library on tiie west; and the win^ and 
side bnilifings will form dirclltngf for the 
professors, with lecture-rooms a^ dormi¬ 
tories for the students; the whole being 
cdicutated to combine comfort and con- 
venience, with an elegant simplicity. 

After breakfast the company proceeded 
to view the gronnd, wliieb is now in a 
great measure cleared; and it was impos¬ 
sible not to feel tliat a happier spot could 
not have been selected with respect to 
convenience, its retirement, or (ho beauty 
of its situation. * • ■ ^ 

fit a future number,, hope to be 
enabled Xo preseut our readers with 
further information on this interest¬ 
ing subject. 

The Urd Bifhon of MtaWo Or- 
eular to the Hural Deane of hie 
Dioeeee, 

Ardbnecau-Hbass, Oct. 1» 1890.. 
Rsv. 2ir, 

IOBBHOT give yens stranger proof of Qm 

Rbmbmbbazccsb, No,-8&. 


ostimation in which 1 hidd you, or of tkB 
confidence I place in you, than by re* 
questing you to contioue to fill the* office 
of Rural Dean, at a period o/sncliintorast 
to the Establi2|ed (^urch. It is tlio n- 
preach of her enemies, that her Cleigy 
have in general become so secularised, that 
tJiey have lost tlie stamp of tlieir holy pro¬ 
fession ; and we eveiy day hear it admitted 
by her nominal friends, that it is not vitib* 
out reason that sectaries and seceders ar¬ 
rogate to themselves the exclusive praise 
of that sealous discharge, of the pastoral 
duties, to which eveiy Minuter of thS 
Chispel pledges himself, on his having the 
care of so^ committed to him in' the 
Lord. 

Without stopping to inquire to what an 
extent these charges may or may not be' 
founded, 1 persnade myself that yon feel 
as warmly as I do how much it is to be 
wished that all grounds for them should be 
done away; and that yon will seriously co- 
operate with me in my humble endeavonrt 
to rescue our Ministers from so fdUi an 
imputation. As to what depends upon 
me, what 1 have chiefly at heart is, to see, 
before I shall be called away to answer 
for my own stewardship, tlie establish¬ 
ment of a Parochial Cleigy in tlie Diocese, 
who sliuuld manifest the seal of those sec¬ 
taries and seceders without the fanaticism 
and excluding spirit tlukt serve only to ren¬ 
der their seal dangerons and destitute of 
all Christian morality and true religion.— 
It would be to see tliat every ofiunating. 
Minister, whom I shall liceuCti, should be 
distinguislied for assiduity and earnestness 
in preserving all wbo are committed to bis 
charge from being tainted and led astray 
by Uie false teachers who are daily mnlti- 
plying around us. These tdaeliers are 
gaining proselytes flrom the Established 
Ctiurcii; while profosring to preach her 
articles of faith, they pervert them, aa tticy 
pervert the Scriptures, and deduce from 
them doctrines, which tiie pious and learn¬ 
ed compilers of them, and all their most 
distinguidied snccesson have uniformly 
condemned us anknowii to tlie Gospel, 1 
need not observe to you, that we can no 
longer shat our oyes to our situation, m r 
be insensible to tbe circumstances that call 
forth tlie renovation of tlie spirit by which, 
the early fktheia of oiir Clinrch were actu¬ 
ated ip their sncceasfnl exertions in tlie 
caoso of trutli, as it is in Chbist Jesvs, 
and for tbe raotoration of which to that 
Chorab in her hapoieindB^, we ore, nnder 
God, so amch Imlebted to them; ond se» 
vera nuBt bo the acooBBt which eveny in- 
divfdnal afiMUffiit os shBll bnvo to giv^ 
when his Briniitry it ended with hb fife, if 
4U 
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be shall ,be fonnd to have discharRed that 
mibist^ with the torpor and Inkewarni- 
neavtfm so evidently bespeak the total 
absence of that primitive ^rit, to which 
I fear, we are in a great ^asnre to attn- 
bbte ttie apathy in all matters of their rcli> 
gion, that characterises some amongst the 
]^testants of this country, and the like 
attaehment they shew to the pure and re¬ 
formed Church into which tlicy have been 
baptiaed. 

in bumble endeavonrs to avert the evils 
witli which tliU apathy and indifihrmee 
threatens, as well in a civil ak a religions 
view I rely witli conbdencc in the eo^ope- 
ration of the Rural Deans, ltds not alone 
a report of the state and condition of the 
Churches and Olebc-ffouses that I expect 
ftom them. These are, undoubtedly, very 
important objects, and I earnestly hope 
that neither negligence, nor a too hasty in¬ 
spection, nor a false delicacy, wHl stand in i 
the way of the fnllest and most iaiUifnl re¬ 
port pii tills head. Yon can never be ca¬ 
pable of deserving the iinpntatioo of 
which I was obliged to take notice in a 
late charge, or of condneting yonr inspec- 
tiou otherwise than with the most becom¬ 
ing attention to the fbclinga of yonr brother 
inenrabents, and to what one gentleman 
owes to another. Sut at the same time, 
yon will not connive at nor pass over any 
dilapidations you may discover, which if 
siifferrd to lemaio nnattended'to, must in 
the end, with respect to the glebe-honscs, 
operate to tpc distress of the family of tiie 
clei^yman who alloi^s them to take place; 
and, with respect to churches, to entailing 
a greater expence on the parisl^ besides 
the discredit to the Establishment. I am 
sorry to say, tliat some retmns have been 
made to nie, previous to every visitation, 
which will point out the otiier heads on 
which I wish to receive information from 
you; and 1 am < onlident that I may i;;dy 
OB the strictest accuracy in all of them. 

The objects connected with tfieAssocu- 
tion in CapcI-strect, on winch I iiilly ex¬ 
plained myself in one of my charges, I now 
wish moic particularly to recommend to 
yon. Tire Society 1 b/iv; recommended 
to each Rural Dean, on which I rely 
(or representing my expectations to the 
several ofliciatmg Mlnisten within his 
Deanery, that twy 'should malA every 
exertion to procure the countenatat^ and 
co-operation of the respectable laymen in 
tbeir respectivc^caneries, and their pre¬ 
sence at the incetifigB appointed by tiie 
Rnral Dean for the promotion of the ini* 
portant object of the Society—tlikt of di^ 
aemimtbjjp tite JSIcriptami tbp Book of 


* 

Ghnimon Prayer, ati(ITracts,breMlimg the 
geanine spirit, amf inculcating (he nnatel- 
terated doctrines of the Gospel. 1 could 
not experience a more sensible mortifica¬ 
tion than to fiud that, in some instances, 
the Rnral Dean cannot hfciiiee' the Clergy 
of his Deanery to take any active part in 
the formation of those Societies, or to at> 
te!hd the meetings} and 1 request that tiie 
Clergyfban who betrays sndi a want of 
feeling for what he oiqes to bis own cha¬ 
racter and to his sacred profession,- must 
expect to have bis name brooght by me 
before his brethren at the Visitation, with 
tiie stigiua lie so justly deserves. 

Our united and nnremitted exertions in 
promoting these Diocesan Societies are 
at present the most imperatively called 
for, as the management of^the Hibernian 
Bible Society has entirely follen into the 
hands of Sectaries and Seceders, and as 
the establishment of oiir Auxiliary Society, 
wherever it takes place through the conn- 
tty, has for its immediate ol^ect the in¬ 
crease of the number of their proselytes, 
and tiie extension and prevalence of their 
doctrines. 

Ilie Public Catcrlieticai Examinations 
is the next object connected with the 
SQCiatiotH'to which I wish the Rnral Deans 
to payjpsrticnlar attention. To make due 
preparation for these examinations, it will 
be necessary to commanicate with the se¬ 
veral incumbents and officiating Ministers, 
to setdc with them at what time, and in 
what places the examinations are to be 
held. On this lioad, also, I hope to be in¬ 
formed; if any Minister neglects to prepare 
the children of piis p.irisli for the examina¬ 
tion, or bbsentsdiimself firom it, as, how¬ 
ever incredible it may appear to be, I am 
grieved to hear some have done. 

The last object connected with the As¬ 
sociation which I have particularly to re. 
commend to you, is the building of school, 
houses ' and tlic establishiiig schools, 
'llie fonds at the disposal of tne Associa¬ 
tion for these nio«t essential purposes, 1 am 
happy to inform yon, are now consider¬ 
able ; audithe ac^ng members of tbe As¬ 
sociation a[e tibsirons of receiving appli- 
cations from every place in which the con¬ 
ditions they lequire can be compjjed with. 
Mr. O’Connor, of this diocese, one of the 
Secretaries, will, give every neressaiy in¬ 
formation on the subject, and tiiii, I hope, 
you will commanicate to the several in- 
combenta., , * • 

ilie par't we sbali all have to act in tliis 
most important branch of our dn^, will 
require no lets pruddnee and dfserqUon, 
tugged; WetiuiUiikTetpexpectolso* 
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ridoii ftoni the Romut C^tbolie Cteify, 
^Tho, In the character of' Miniateni of the 
Gospel, anathematise ill reading or nse of 
it, unless accompanied with notes and ex- 
phmations, whi^ make it their own Gos< 
pel, and not that''of die Apostles and 
Etangelistt; from the Sectarians and Se- 
reders, sdio, in establishjng societies aux¬ 
iliary to the nibehiHin Bible Socie^, have, 
as I have already observed; for thtirobject 
the increase of the nnmber of tlicir prose¬ 
lytes, and the extension of their own per- 
niciouR doctrines; and ftom the liberalised 
opinions and refinements of specniatbts, 
who, to reconcile tlie religions differences 
that unhappily distract this country, re¬ 
commend the summary process of exclud¬ 
ing all religions instinction from schools iii- 
stitnted for the education of the middling 
and lower classes. In some schools csta- 
blislied on 4his plan, under the sanction of 
the acting Minister of this country, and, 
from a public fund, not only the appoint¬ 
ment of the master, but all superinten- 
danee over the course of education he pur¬ 
sues, and the principles he incnlcatea, 
are taken out of the hands in which the re¬ 
ligions feelings and the wisdom of happier 
days had placed them, to bo vested excin* 
sivcly in laymen granting ground fot the 


building of schools, and in the trfisteeito 
be appointed by tliem; and the interferance 
the most strongly Interdicted, is tint of 
the Establishgg Clergy. ; 

In onr endjjjwonrs to meet these diffi* 
cnlties, nothing is to he done with acri¬ 
mony or intemperance, or in a spiritof ir¬ 
ritating controversy. Let us do onr utmost 
to promote theestabiisbment of the schools 
under the regiilations of the Association, 
eountenanced and recommended, as they 
are, by the Bishops and Clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church,'and leave them gradu¬ 
ally to work their own way, as, under the 
di>^ influence, the triitli is always sui-u 
to do. j 

Above all, we. should make it our earnest 
prayer to Almighty Goo, tliatas be was 
pleased, after a long night of darkness, to 
cast the bright beam of light upon onr 
Church, and to instruct her in the hea¬ 
venly doctrines of the blessr.d Apostles 
and Evangelists, so she may continue to be 
established in the truth of the Holy Gos¬ 
pel, and all within her pak may be ftr ever 
preserved from being carried away with 
every blast of vain doctrine. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

Your loving Brother, 

T. L. Mbatw. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. R. Cnitwell, LL. B. to the 
rectory of Spackshall, alias Spexliall, Sa& 
folk; patron, the lord chMcellow 

The rev. Edward Paske, M.A. to tlie 
vicaragu and parish church of Battisfbrd, 
Suffolk; patron, George Paske, esq, of 
Needham market. 

The rev. L. R. Brown, A.B. to the ree- 
toiy and parish church of Tborington, Suf¬ 
folk I patron, the rev. B. Bence, of Becclos. 

The rev. J. Homfray, B.A. licensed to 
be one of the ministers of St. Georgels 
^pel. Great Yarmontb; patn^, the cor¬ 
poration of that town. ** » 

The rev. H. Motses, of University col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and rector of Whitchurch, 
epppintsid domestic chaplain to lord 
Stowell. 

.The rev. G. P. Lowther, M.A« to the 
rectoiy iff Barton in Derbyshire; patron, 
F. Bn8^w,esq. of Barton HaU* 

The rev. J.'Blaekboim, M.A. vicar of 
Qaioford, Duiham, to hold by dispe^ 
tion tho^aiiHoiaiag reetory of Romaldlurk, 
IwYochahi^ beqneatbed to him by the 
late earl of Strathmore. 


The rev. Geoige Barker, to the hand¬ 
some new church lately consecrated at 
Cbatliam, by the lord bishop of Oxford. 

TUI rev. Thomas Cooke, M.A. of Oriel 
college, Oxford, to be domestic cbaplmn 
to the earl of Malmesbnry. 

The rev. Charles Mackie, M.A. to .tlie 
rectoiy and parish church of Qnariey, 
vacant by the death of the rev. Charles 
Brent Bairy, patron, the master, brothers 
and sisters of the hospital or free-school iff 
St. Eatherine, near the tower of Lon¬ 
don. 

The rev. J. Wetlierell, LL. B. appoint¬ 
ed one of the prebendaries of Hereford 
Cathedrri. 

The lord bishop of Bristol has appointed 
the rev. S. Seyer, 'one of his lordship's 
chaplains. 

* The rev. J. Robson, to the vicarage of 
Ain^rhy Steeple, Yorkshire, vacant by 
tl|p resignation of the rev. Jifim Thornhill. 

The rev. Henry Wrey WbinfieM, iasti- 
tttted to the rectoijf efiBattlesdoa enm 
Fotagroye in Rortfaamptonililre; patran, 
rir G* O. F.Tsrnm', bwt. * 

The W. BeU Moises, vicar ef Felton 

in Durham, presented by the lord i^n- 
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The cev. Hemy Lev, celleted l» the 
^He f e g e af CMMwall, in LencMhke, by 
ttirbUwporOliMter. (m 

The we. E. BeinwHi WMwed bgr the 
leril hMop «f tiie dloceM to be nininter 
of At. €kM^*o chapel, Portaea. 

The ree. Mr. Tredcroft, appointed to n 
FwlMadai Stall at Lincoln, by Hie Lord 
Blabop., 

The rev. WilKam Wilkiwoii, M.A. of 
Chriit Chnrcb, Oxford, appointed dmplain 
to the carl of Attihme. 

The rev. J. H. Barber, B.A. of Wa d b a m 
eoHege, Oxford, to Hie rectogr of Aalon 
Sandlbnl, Buckingham. 

The rev. Charles Kiii^ley, LI* B. vibar 
«f North GUfton, is appointed domestic 
eimplain to the marquis of Exeter. 

The rev. Charles James Burton, to the 
vlcange of Lydd, in Kent, vacant by the 
decease of the rev. W. P. Warbnrton. 

The Kv. H. Wiles, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity college, to tlie vicarage of Hitchin, 
Herts, vacated by the death of Hie rev. 
J. Ruddock; patron, the masten and fet- 
lowi of that society. 

The Nv. J. Hodgson, M.A. to the 
v i aa t age of Kenoington, near Ashford. 

The rev. George Andrewea, son of the 
dean af Cmittobnry, to be rixth preacher 
•f Cmiterbniy cathedral, in Hm room of 
Hie late rev.R. Huvey; petron, the Ardi< 
bUiop. 

The NV. Stephen Sevan, institnt> 
cd to- the netory and pnish chnreh of 
OeHeton Rede, Norfolk; pa: ran, air. John 
Basrton, hart, of Shadwell ledie. 

The rev. William Thylor, &A. of Bx> 
cter coHege, Oxford, to Hie rectory of 
jUtobboMogh, in Nosthamptonshira. 

Us has been pleased to esta> 

Mich by Ltotees Patent the Arebdweouiy 
■nfOaHwcin Lower Canada, and the Areb- 
deaeomy of York in Upper Canada. We 
aw fnflwmed that the Lord BMMp af the 
l>ioeeaa nriU collate the Rev. Or. Moim- 
tain tn the former ATchdeacoory, and* the 
Bcv. G. O. smart to tte latter. < 

' The rev. T. Jenea, eorate of St. Twfai- 
wcllh, Iteiabrokeahira, has been preaeated 
Hm- vieaiage of Llanihlddiani in the 
coanly of Ghunorgan. 

The lord Mtb&p af Uandiff ban bcca 
gteasedr'Ca noa^to the rev. R. PHttuod, 
netoref Laagan, to the senlar vkmrnge 
•fUandaft 

TIte Ma.T. Bflgitedc* Jmder, alnktor 
« ^^SL-CatheiWs chapel, Milfoid, has 
heaiMpooiBted chaplite to the eoautess 
nf BnuBeML 


‘ iHia NV. Hum E d w a ide s , rector jat 
lteyitol4rtMmGlBaBomsai,hBBlwcn inaH- 
toted to the rectoiy of Lanmadoi^ In toe 
tonmeoanty. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxebno. Octobw ISr*-^ TCesday 
last, the rev. Oeoige William Hall, O.D. 
nntte^itf Pembinke coBe^, having been 
previoolly nogiinated Iqp ^ right hou. 
lord Oreuville, chnnoeUor of the Univen* 
sity, to be vicMhanc^or for the year en¬ 
siling, was in foU convocation invested avith 
that offiw; after whicli the vioe-ehancdlor 
nominated his pro vice-cbaiieellon, vtx. 
Hie rev. Thomas Le^ O.D. president of 
Trinity college i the rev. Frodsham Hod- 
son, D.D. principal of Brasenoae College ; 
the rev. Richard Jenkynk D.D. master 
of Baliol college •, and the rev. John Col¬ 
lier Jones, D.D. rector of Exeter coUege. 

Congregations will be holden for grant¬ 
ing glares, end c-onforring degrees on the 
following da]rs this term: Tiwsday, Octo¬ 
ber ns; Tboisday, November 15Satur¬ 
day t4: Tuesday, December 4} Tnesday, 
11 ; ai^ Monday 17. 

On Wednesday last, the first day of 
Michaelmas term, the following degrees 
were conferred: 

MArtrsna ov Arts.—R ev.fAndrew Wil¬ 
liam Bnrnside, of Trinity college, grand 
compounder; Arthur Jackson Drury, 
s^ohr of Trinity college; William Fisher, 
atadent of Christ Qionfo; rev. Wilimm 
Lewes Davies^ Fellow of St Joba’s col¬ 
lege. 

Bachbxorof Arts.—D avid Umpleby, 
ofSt. Edmund UdL 

The fdllowinjb gentlemen were nsdained 
on Sunday, 7th of October, at a general 
ordination holden by the lord btifoop af 
Chester, In Hie cathe^l of that city: 

Dbacors. — Robert MyddeHon, M.A. 
Cl8wHiill,CBnbiM||e; Jhi;a Leigh; M.A. 
BnaeoMe eoHCgc, Oxod ; Oewnld Field¬ 
ing, M.A. Brasenose college; RiHnwd 
WatoVfleM, M.A. Sallow of Emman. col¬ 
lege, Oambridge ; Bfonvy Ph^stod* Jtoton, 
B.A. Woqpester college, Owon; PbHIp 
Oregson Harper, *B.A. Wadham' coUege, 
Oxon; G. Buckstoii, KA. St Juhnli Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; A. Biwwm«. B.A. St. 
Jobnis college, CamMdge; WilHcm OM- 
acres, B.A.'Clwe HaIl,Oambfidgc}'Gteoige 
fShdt, BiA. Chri^ chnrcb, Onoo. 

LictsRATBSi^—Siineott daytcM Joseph 
ThomBiisen, Beaiy. Ui^gsMi, • JosciiMi 
Steifiey, Joim Adfon Wetowodi'Oeei^ 
Norris. 

PkiMTS.—Wm. Whitby, HA; Biww- 
nese eoMeSe, 0«M{ Mm Bmeib 
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fitumm c< 41«88 ; TtuwSlHugev.Mflii* 
Biagdaltn college, Oimi HrbhnI F. Tnlt~ 
uian, B.A. Sidom Swwe» cenege, Cue. 
I»ridge; Chnrlea C. Cholmoodel^, B.A. 
Bnsenoae coU^, Oxon; IfVancb Clow, 
B.A.St JtSnii^eoll^, Cembiid^; Tho- 
BMW Wwdem B.A. iMoity college, Ceoi- 
bridge. , 

XjItbratbs.—E dmond EUwood, Hmiiy 
Wingfield, George Wilkin*, Tbonh* Gnr- 
ntt, Lenncelot J. Wihon.* 

October gO^On Sunday, the 30th ult 
tbcylurd bisliop of Hereford held a private 
ordiDation in the chapel of Win^ester 
college, at which Waiter Farqnbar Hook, 
B.A. stndeut of Chrut church, waa ordain- 
ed a deacon. 

The rev, Qtarle* Miller, M.A. demy of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, is appointed 
cha^ain to ^he dowager connteaa of 
Roden. 

Tiie lord bishop of Lincoln held an 
ordination in the parish cliorch of Bark-* 
den, on Sunday, the 14tti of October, when 
the following gentlemen were ordfuncd : 

Obacon*. — Richard B. Wortliington, 
B.A.; J. Bonliam, B.A. Brasenose college, 
Oxfo^; J. C. Girardot, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford; J. Cowlierd, B»A, Lin¬ 
coln college, Oxford. 

pRiiwTa.—C. Semple, M.A* Clara Hall, 
Cambridge; J. A. Ross, Trinity collage, 
Cambridge; T. Anderson, M.A. Exeter 
college, Oxon; H. T. Atkins, B.A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxon; S. H. Knapp, B.A. 
Merton college, Oxon; T. Williams, B.A. 
Christ church, Oxon; J. Oonld, B.A. 
Baliol college, Oxon; J. Fletebcr, B.A. 
St. Jolin’s college, Oxon; J. Sankey, B.A. 
St. Edmond H^I, Oxon-^W. Smith, curate 
of lUby, Liocolosliire; TX Ash, curate of 
Bicker, Lincidnahire. 

Cambriiwb, September SK—On Sun¬ 
day last, bis grace the ardibuhop of Can- 
lerbniy, held as ondioafioa ia ttmt cathe- 
dnri, when Che following gentlemen were 
ordeined: 

D»ACom.—Joalinn Stratton, BAu Now 
nottege, Oxfimi; John Hwa^ B.A. St. 
AlbatfSHaU. 

PntaiTCw—Jolin BIHiggtofi,M.A. leetor 
•of Kenardiagton, and vicar of Kenoington; 
John Difditl* 8iJ3.L. of St. Peter’s coliego, 
Gambiidgejt WUliasn Vallanco, M.A.; 
tOoMriek Pridsamir and Qwigt Cowell, 
B.A. 

On thtiwn? day an eidteatfen was held 
in thS oethMiml pt Wells, by the lord 
bishop cf C^nesstsr, when the foUowwg 
gentlenmnWera ndarittad to dm order of 

DnkiioiM.«-F,^A«loB, B.A. Vniversity 
sioHegs, Odbrd; W*iS> Townsend,. B.A. 
WoMtester etdkge, Oxford; W. T» Black- 


bum, hJL Chriafs eelleg^ C«M4|»j 
G. J. Harvey, B.A. Sidney colhipi^ Chni* 

October A —This me i iiing s William 
Jowph Bay^ B.A. of TriniW eoUgge, 
Cambridge; was ekstcd a fellow of that 
society: the tirenowtanee of there bais^ 
only one vacancy. Ins not happened tor 
more tban thirty yean. 

Then will be congregatioM on the A|. 
lowing days of the next term; Wednesd^, 
October 24, at eleven; Wednesday, Nov. 
7, at eleven ; Wednesday, November tS, 
at eleven; Saturday, Deoember 14, end 
of term, at ten. 

A graee having passed the senate to Che 
tollowing effect, that tliow to whom the 
Sunday afternoon turns and toe toras' tor 
Cliri8troa»day and Oood-ftiday are assign¬ 
ed, shall, from toe beginning of October, 
1821, to the enf of Jane, 1822, provMe no 
other anbstitute than such as aheold be 
appointed in confurmity witit that grace. 
'Die following persons have been dieeted 
each tor the month to wliich his name 
has been affixed: 

October.—The Hnlsean lecturer. 

Nov.^—Dr. Blomfield, Trinity college. 
Dec. 1 —Rev. S. Lee, Arabic professor. 
Jan.—Rev. C. Mnsgrave, Trinity college. 
„ . % Tbe lord bishop ofPeterboroi^, 

* (Indy Margaroto proftssor. 

Mareh.—Dr. Wordsworto, Master of Tto. 

mty coUei^. 

I The Hnlsean lecturer. 

Jane.—^Mr. Dicken St Petorb Colk 

October 10.—Tkis day, being too fimt 
day of Michaelmas term, the fbllowii^ 
gentlemen were elected ofiSeeia of toe 
Untveidly for tola year ensniag: 

PMCTons. Samnsl Bei^ Vinos, 
M.A. King’s ooUcge; Francis W illiam 
' Lodington, M.A. Clara HsH. 

Taxon.— BeaqiraP. Bell, M.A. Chstot 
college. . 

MonBnAToifeS.—John Bind, M.A. Sid¬ 
ney college; Temple Chevniier, Bf.A. 
emherine Hath 

SrnoTATons WHiomas W. Hombndd^ 
D.D. St John's coll^; Hatty Wile^ 
Bf.A. Trinity ceUega. 

October 19.—-The fidlowing geaffcamn 
were en Friday tost, appointed the cafMit 
toe toe year enstung t 

The viee-ebaacdlev; R. T. Gary, DtD. 
Emroemiel cofiagOr J Pi'e to R yf B. D. 
daike, ZJa D. Jcsni college £o 0 | J. 
Ibvilaad, M-JX Stjlohibeolla^ Plgato,* 
W. Frera^ MUk. Downing,* santoi*' 
.Jl^ganl; F^ Catvert, MJk. Jiiani ooBspa, 

iwnivr * 

Tbe TCv, W. W,.Oaney, of Clara fUl, 



Buckii^hamhite^^QhueMierAke-^OxfikdHhirh, « i 


a«iM adflfdltM'lbdbeliarin 
cifitfaM*. ' ' 

Tbe -nv. J. C. Ebden, M.A. fsllojir of 
THiiity HoH;* lotts on WedncBdoy lut 
cleeteA jdMdr*proctor fdrJJjoyeor entning, 
ia the'room of the rev. Iv%. Lodington, 
foelgiwd:- 

'flM rev.-H. Kohinson, M.A. fhHow of 
St. college, was on the aame day 

fllpoliHed a pro«proctor; the rev. D. Felix, 
.^Trinity Hall, was also admitted bachelor 
of 'divinity; U. N. Jarrett, esq. of St. 
John's college, master of arts; and R. S. 
Battiseombe, esq. fellow of King's college, 
bachelor of arts. 

At n general ordinatioA, hol^n at the 
celheilrel church of Norwich, on Sunday 
last, the following gentlemen ivere ad- 
■ritted into holy orders: 

DljLcnits.—Thomas Beckwith, Corpus 
cbristi college, Cambridge; James Blom- 
Mld^ Christ college, Cambridge; Walter 
Bnrronghes, B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge; 
Charles Codd, B.A. Clare Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge t Salisbury Dnnn, B.A. St. John's 
coH(^, Cambridge; Edwin Edwards, B.A. 
Jesus college, Cambridge; James Powle, 
B.A, Wadham college, Oxford; William 
Frost, B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge; 
Robert Edwards Hankinson, B.A. Corpiw 
Cbristi college, Cambridge; Charles Wans- 
borough Kennington, B.A. Qneen^' cof- 
ladB,'<28mbridge; Robert Jay, Marescal 
cuJIege, Aberdeen; Richard Lnbbock, 
B.A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; Charim 
David Maitland, Catherine Hall, Cam- 
biMge;ThOBna Welby Northmore, M.A. 
Emmatniel college, Osmbridge; Jermyn 
Pratt, B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge; 
John Jowett Stevens, B.A. Jesus college, 
Cambridge; Thomas Boston Wilkinson, 
BiA,-Corpaa Cbristi college, Cambridge. 

VniBsTs. — Riohstd Cobbold, B. A. 
Cains college, Cambridge; William Tho*' 
mas eoedeMW^Jaitaes Irvine, M. A. Mares- 
cbal college, Aberdeen; Gilbert Nicholas 
Smith, Jamar Dewhnrst Spilgge, St. 
•Peter's, college, Cambridge; Isaac Tem¬ 
ple, M.A. 00660 % college, Cambridge; 
WiUiaar Samnel Parr Wilder, B.A. Cains 
.collage^Osmbridge; William Hindes Wy¬ 
att, B.A. Pembroke coUage, Oambridga. 

BtHnunsBAMSHiRE.—Died, aged 71, 
•t -the rectory honse, near Marlteroogta, 
Am rev. C. Francis, M.A. rector df that 
pmiah, and of CoUingbonm Dncis, mnd 
.ebaplsfai to the nmrqoia of Ayleabniy. 

CBaaniRB.—The lord bishop , of >tbh 
dlochhh.liss madb aeaorvey of aU die 
f ahpmdma fa the extreme dorthom parts of 
biiflilWfttaaWe .jorisdietioR. Hb lordship 
bM Iwad as ibr as Cookermootfak and has 
sksoe proceeded on his hnpoitant work. 

' 6 


Tbtt retnms rn^ said to be very flatterin|, 
and the resMetace of the new eleigy anncii 
more general than was expected.- Several 
new charches are to be bnilt, others re¬ 
paired and beautified, and what is of more 
conseqaence, divin^ierviGe is to be per- 
ibrmed, and a sermon prekdied twite 
on every sabbath day, throgghout tlic 
diocese. 

Da^OMBHiiiy^Died^ aged SO, tlie rev. 
Geoige Moore, curate of the perpetual 
cure of Honiton's Clist, rector of Sowtoii 
and Peter Tavey, Devon, only son o£ tbe 
rev. archdeacon Moore. 

Dorsktshirb. — Died, at Sherborne, 
aged 76, tlie rev. Charies Teogood. 

Durham. —Died at Durham, the rev. 
Dickens Hazlewood, rector of SK Mary 
the Legs in this city, vicar of AyHffie, 
minor canon and sacrist of the cathedral, 
and librarian of the dean'and chapter of 
that church. 

' Oloucestbrshirb. —Died, at Didmar^ 
ton, where be bad resided SB years, the 
rev. Morgan Deere, vicar of 8t. Lythan, 
Glamorganshire. 

Hampshire.— Died, the rev. Charles 
Bent Hairy, rector of Qnariey. 

Lancashire.—O n the iHth of Septem¬ 
ber, tlie lord bishop of Chester consecrated 
-die -Bew oborcli, St. James'S Rochdale, 
and indacted the rev. J. Faring, on the 
presentation of die rev. W. Hay. 

Lincolnshire. —Died, at the parson¬ 
age honse, Waddington, the rev. J. Raw¬ 
lins Deacon, B.D. rector of Uut parish S4 
years vicar of Harmston and Ronston in 
this county, and formerly of Lincoln col¬ 
lege, Oxford. Harmston and Ronston are 
in the patronage pfB. H. Tliorold, esq. of 
Harmston. Waddington is a valuable liv¬ 
ing in the gift of Lincoln college, Oxford. 

- Norfolk.— Died, the rev. Jolm Bux¬ 
ton, rector of Cariton Rode. 

Died, at Dew nhm n -Ual^ in Ms 86th 
year, the rev. Peter Seanvoir, rector of 
Downham and Wickford. 

OxfORDSHlRR,— Died, at his lodgings 
in (Sarandon street, Oxford, Joseph 
Harper, esq. D.C.L. many years a mim 
resisted memhnrtlf Trinity collie, and 
for gome time depnty proftssor of tivil 
law, in the University of Oxford. 

Mr. D. K. Sandfiird, 'B.A. -Of Christ 
ehnreh, Oxford, h ele^d fwofossor ^ 
Greek, in the Unjveni^ of Gte^;ow.. 

The worablpfol Joseph PliiUimoreJX.D. 
M.P. dianeellor of the diocese of Oxford, 
has app^nted the rev. W^-T. Oarnatt, 
M.A. enrata of 'St. Walfingford, 

to be his sarrbfato for proving wills, foe. 
foe. within titer dioeese. ■ ■ 

SomebsetsbisR.'—T he new diattfet 
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eburcb, at Kini^wood, io Oie parish of 
Bitton, the first completed in this conotyy 
under the late acts for hutlding and en- 
liirgiog'charchesy was consecrated by the 
lord bishop of Oloncester, on Wednesdi^, 
September 11. A fery large concourse of 
the uiliabitants and neighboorhood were 
assenibledy and listened with the deepest 
interest to the solemn service of the day, 
and the peculiarly eloquent and aiihthetic 
manner in which it was delivered by his 
lordship. 

i^unnY.—Died, at Ashted rectoiy, in his 
64 tb year, the rev. William Carter, Ibr- 
rocrly stndent of Christ church. 

WaRWlCKSHiRE.— Died, at Warwick, 
aged 6B, the rev. James Hall, curate of 
Kadfoad Semele, in this county. 

YorksiiiAU. — Died, at his house in 
Holstcads, in ^iie West Riding, the rev. 
Thomas Hainhiond Foxcroft, rector of 
Beauchamp Boding, Ebsex. 

WALES. 

Died, io the 68th year of bis age, the 
rev. Millington Buckley, of Noltuighani 
place, and Dolvor, Montgomeryshire. 

Died, the rev. Francis Parry, rector of 
Llanabar, and Llandanog, Merionethshire, 
and an acting magistrate for the county. 


Died, at Swansea, aged <3, J. D. Tim* 
mas, esq. of Llwycoen, Caermarthen, and 
of Jeans college, Oxford. 

In the coune of the month of August, 
the lord bishim of Llandaff held ids Pri¬ 
mary Visitations and Confirmations tbrongb* 
out his diocese, whicli were nnmeroa^y 
attended. 

On Sunday, October 7, the lord buhop 
of Llandaff preached an admirable sermon 
at Neath cbnrcli, for the benefit of tbe 
National School established in that town, 
when nearly 50/. was contnnnted towprds 
tiiat institution, a much larger sura fiMq 
was ever before collected on any simUnr 
occasion. His lordship on Hoi^y was 
present a^an examination of tbe children, 
who acquitted themselves in d munner en* 
tiemely creditable to tltcmselves, and to 
their instructors, Mr. and Mrs. Cook, the 
highly respected master and mistress. 

Died, on the 20th nit. at Holyhead, in 
his 67tb year, tlm rev. Mr. Evans, for 37 
years curate of the parishes ofLIanpethlu, 
and Uanwrog, Anglesea. » 

Died, lately, very suddenly, the rev. 
Mr. Knmsey, vicar of Laiigiiiiiiidor, in the 
county of Brecon, and of Chapel Hill hi 
tlie county of Moninoulh. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Private Devotions; or Prayers, prin¬ 
cipally intended for the private use of 
Cliristiaiu. By Joseph Jones, M.A. Ss. 

Popular Lectures on the Bible and Li¬ 
turgy. By Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Christian Character, 
vrilli occasional Discoursi^. Bjsthc Rev. 
C. J. Hoare, A.M , Rector of Mitcham, 
and late Vicar of Blandford. 8va. 9s. 
iSmo. 6s. 

The Gospel Preabher; or, an Enquiry 
into some of tbe assumed and real Qmrac- 
ters of the Evangelical Office Sermon 
preached at the Visitation, hoiden in the 
Parisii Clinrch of Swindon, nn Wednesday, 
the 18th day of July, 1821, before the 
Rev. Matthew Marsh, A.M.. Clianceilor 


LITERARY IN 
The Providence of God in tlie latter 
Days, Iming a new interpretation of the 
Apocalypte. By ffic Rev. G. Croly. 

Tlie Philosophical History of th% Origin 
and Progress of the European Languages. 
By the late Dr. Alexander Murray, with 
a Memoir of Ids life, written by himself, 
in two octavo Volumes. 

The Rev; Broadburs^ of Batl^ will 
shortly poblidk a third Edition of his 
"Advice to Yoone Laffies eii the 


of the Diocese of Samm, (offidating for 
the Archdeacon of Wilts,) and the Clergy 
of the Deanery of Cricklade. and published 
at their Keqnesl. By Williani Roles, 
A.M., Rector of Upton Dovell, Wilts. 
8 vo. Is. 6d. • 

Some of the principal Objections to 
Communion with tlie J^tabluhied Chnreh 
considered ; in a Sermon, preached on S^- 
tember £3, 1821, being the LordVi Day 
immediate^ subsequent to the opening of 
a new and enlarged Independent Chapel, 
at Ashford, Rent. By the Rev. John 
Nance, D.D., published by Request. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Will Waver, or Radical Prineiples, a 
'fale. Part the First. Dedicated to the 
Author of** John Wiidgoose." l2mo. Is. 


TELLIGENCE. 

provement of the Mind and the Conduct 
of life,”' carefiiily revised, with some 
Additions. 

A'^hort Treatise on the Snmrantion of 
Series, by Increments. By the Rev. E. 
C. Tyson, M.A., Fellcuv of Catherine* 
Hall, Cambridge. ** 

Hints towai^ the rifdil.Bnprovemdllt ' 

ofthe^nMuif Cririi* . % ‘joa^ lOQiV, 

S(iA« 
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Notke to Ccrre^pondenti, 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


ThK h4TV«8t is now concluded, and 
the reports of its produce bv which 
the nation was so much embarrass- 
are. beginning to assume a con¬ 
sistent shape. It ‘appears certain 
that the consumer need not be 
alarmed by the apprehension of a 
scarcity; nor the grower by the 
prospect of open ports. The quan¬ 
tity of com ts very large; but the 
quality throughout the midland 
counties, and several otlier districts, 
is as bad if not worse than the oldest 
farmers can remember. In tne north 
and in the south the reports are 
mOire fiivourable, and as the stock 
of old corn is understood to be large, 
there b no doubt that the country 
may be supplied for another year 
from its own stores. The principal 
incontonience which we apprehend 
is thb—^the damaged corn of the 
late harvest will not make even in. 
ferior bread, until it has undergone 
a good deal of manui^turing from 
the miller and the meal-man. And 
'418 the baker regulates his prices by 
the cost not of the wheat, but of the 
flour, it is possible, and probable, 
that the nation may buy their bread 
very dear, while the farmer sells his 
com veiy cheap. • 

Thb however is not the fashion- 
abb opinion upon the snbject. Our 
statesmen and political economists, 
our farmer's journals and agricultu¬ 
ral committees, have convinced the 
public that the general depreciatbu 
of the produce of land, ought to be 
attributed to the abundance of the 
two preceding harvests. And if this 
reasonins be correct, bndihrds and 
tenants nave great cause to be 
thaiA:ful for the blight and miidew 
of the present season. But with'all 
due deference to the high authorities 
whom we oppose by so sayingy we 
arast profess our utter inemilityeto 
conceive how the landed interest at 


large, can be benefited by a scarcity. 
The rise in prices to which it leads, 
must be nearly if not exactly ba¬ 
lanced by the deficiency in produce. 
And whether a farmer sells twelve 
bushels of com at eight shillings the 
bushe^ or eight bushels of corn at 
twelve ihillinga the bushel, can make 
very little difference in hb receipts. 
The wealthy landholder, who is^ in 
possession of a well Aimi Aed stack, 
yard, the growth of former and more 
favourable seasons, may of course be 
a great gainer by a deficient crdto, 
but the minority of fitnners thrfingtu 
out the country cannot be in thb 
situation; and their losses must 
more than counterbalance the profit 
V>f the select tow. If a nation bere- 
ally benefited by a scanty crop, the 
least tortile should be the most vn. 
luable, for it has bad crops every 
year, to the incalculable' advantage 
of consumers and growers. 

The Quarter's Revenue to Mi- 
chadmgs, has turned out highly 
favourable, and the consequence b, 
a material rise in the Funds. We 
are assured, indeed, lirom various 
places, that the manufacturers are 
fully employed, and that the num¬ 
ber of hands now at work b as 
great as before the peace. Wages 
of conraie are Ipwer; but the lower 
price of Uie necessaries of Kto ren¬ 
ders this circumstance easily sup¬ 
portable. We are pieventM, by 
want of room, from enbrging upon 
these topics; but we have no hesi¬ 
tation in congratulating the country 
upon its pro^cts; we can have 
no doubt tiiat the experience of 
one other •year, Js all that is now 
wanted to conl^lete the exposure of 
those false prophets,- who have as¬ 
sured us so repeatedly, that cur de¬ 
struction was at hand; and have 
frightened half Ifaeb countrymen 
the loudness of jhrir wanfieg v>ice« 


sBsaBeaBBBSBsmumuBaBemumumBcv 

* NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* ' fU, and Afyka shaU appear. 

CttkoUem: O.; /. P.; 7< ft* ft. and C, €• lNt?c htm fcflcived, aid 
am ttodalr comidcratioii. 
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ORIGINAL SIN. 

The controversy of tvliich wo are 
now to take our leave, lias extended 
lliroit^ll the p;rea1er part of the prc< 
sent year. It sprung; fiom three 
Essays with the sigiiatiire N. 11., 
which appeared in our 27th, and 
21lth, and 2nth Numbers. Anii 
wlien the doctrine of (hose Essays 
was censured with severity, by seve¬ 
ral able corrcsputideiits,-we declared 
oar intention to publish any remarks 
with which we might be favoured 
either in reprobation or in defence 
of the Essayist, and to take an op¬ 
portunity of reviewing the whole. 
As the third volume ot our Journal 
is drawing to a conclusion; and the 
writers who have favoured us with 
their remarks have had ample op¬ 
portunities of explaining their sen- 
tinients—the time has arrived for^ 
redeeming our pledge.<. But \fe can¬ 
not refuse to insert an explanatory 
letter from N. R„ which has reach¬ 
ed us while these observations were 
])rcparitig for the press, and which 
is subjoined to them for his own 
and the reader’s satisfitction. For 
ourselves, as the letter m.akcs no 
material alteration in the opinion 
which we luive foritiied rcapcctiiig 
the Essays, we shall dbntent 'our¬ 
selves with alluding to it very 
slightly.* At the same time, we are 
happy to And that thje interpreta¬ 
tion which we had pllt^lpon the for¬ 
mer comniMnications of our corres¬ 
pondent, is (sanetioned and con¬ 
tinued by his concluding explana¬ 
tion. We proceed to make somfe 
remarks upon his original papers. 
Remembrancer, No. ao. 


He asserts (Christian Renirm- 
in'ancer, p. 129), that “ no hcneAt has 
been obtained by attributing to liu- 
inan nature those degrading pro]>er- 
ties which are frequently ascribed to 
it,” " by describing us as totally 
corrupt; not only as iiaving a prone- 
ness and propensity to evil, and he- 
’^iig very lar gone or removed front. 
righteousness, but as actually sj[nfiil 
by the very nature which God gives 
us.” This proposition mav be fairly 
considered as the sum and substance 
of N. R.’s doctrine: and while we 
are disposed to think that there is 
an inaccuracy in the wording of the 
parage, wc deny that there is any 
fair ground for charging it with 
Sociiiianism or Pelagianism. It de¬ 
clares the frailty of human nature 
in the very words of the Church 
herself, and it proposes to under¬ 
stand and interpret them after the 
manner of her wisest and most es¬ 
teemed sons. But referring to the 
distinction which our Articles and 
Homilies moat expressly make be¬ 
tween original and actual sin *; it 
applies this distinction not only to 
our actions but to our uutiircs, and 
intimates that the latter is not sinful. 
If the wiiter had contented himself 
with saying, that our nature is not 
utterly corrupt and polluted (and 
probably tliis was all that he iu- 


* Aft. IJ. ** Not only for original guilt 
but also tor actual sins of men.” Homily 
oiiSalvation—“ To obtain thereby (vijt. by 
God's mercy and Chrin’s iftcrifice) God'S 
grace and remibsioii as well of our original* 
snii in baptism, as 1^ all actual sin com¬ 
mitted by ns after baptism.” 

4 X 
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tended to sKy), no just objection 
could have been made to his doc¬ 
trine. But b^ neglecting to observe 
the proper limits of the fure-men. 
tioiftd distinction, he has fallen into 
an error, wliich pervades his Essays, 
and of which we shall have more to 
say hereafter. Rcmcinbcring then 
that the writer's object is to oppose 
the exaggerated statements which 
are so often put forth upon the sub¬ 
ject of Original £in, we shall find no 
difficulty in appreciating the latter 
part of his labours. 

In his second Essay, he contends 
that when man is spoktn of in 
Scripture as “ totally corrupt and 
depraved,’* these epithets do not 
refer to man as he is iiaturaliv and 
by God’s appointment; but as ne has 
frequently and too generally become 
■by his own fault and wickedness. 
In adverting to several of the 
sitrongest scriptural declarations 
upon the subject, such as ** every 
imagination of men's hearts was 
only evil continually,” d:c. drc. the 
writer maintains that these declara¬ 
tions do not refer to the inevitable 
consequences of the Fall, but to the 
effects, the avoidable effects of ac¬ 
tual crime. ** * By nature children 
of wrath/ and * in my flesh dwell- 
eth no go6d thing :* these and other 
- like passages whatever of actual 
depravity they may imply, yet have 
no connecting cause in them from 
Adam, so as to make it a necessary 
intimatioB that we are totally cor¬ 
rupt, wholly evil by descent from 
bim.” {ChrUtian ReMfmbraucer, p. 
104.) We conceive that the first of 
tliese texts is improperly applied, 
and it may be doubted whether the 
second has any direcUapplication to 
the’ question before us. But they 
were selected by our correspondent 
because he had been referred to 
them by Mr. Shneoii in his t/ippeal, 
as proofs of man’s total corruption 
by nature. And the answer of N. R. 
is satisfactory and short. The de¬ 
pravity thu4 ascribed is not natural 
< «tmt adventitious. His first Essay 
act out with acknowledging that we 


are very far gone from original 
righteousness in consequence of 
Adam's sin. The second Fssay 
proceeds to prove that when 
* proiicness to evil is changed into 
total pollution,* and loss of ori¬ 
ginal righteousness into "consum¬ 
mate depravity,” then thougli the 
substitutes are often to be found 
amonllpnien,^aiid are even declared 
by Scripture to belong to them, yet 
they are nut so appropriated by a 
strict natural necessity. If thiii be 
a slice of the Sociniaii or Pelagian 
Heresy, the great body of the Eng¬ 
lish Clergy, are and long have been 
heretics, and all our standard the¬ 
ologians are involved, in the same 
condemnation. If Original Siu is 
synonymous with utter pollution, 

, utter pollution is derived to us from 
Adam. If by the lapse of our first 
Parent, we have become weak, frail, 
prone to evil, but not totally de. 
praved and abandoned, then depra¬ 
vity cannot properly be attributed 
to nature. And this was the real 
meaning of our ingenious Essayist; 
his words carefully interpreted will 
bear no other meaning. 

His third and last Essay which 
has been so severely handled by an¬ 
other correspondent, bears addi¬ 
tional ifxstimony to the accuracy of 
this interpretation. The drift of 
it is^Obsiiew that ** being inimical 
to God,” "fiatiug goodness," and 
** having no spark of righteousness,” 
are qualities which cannot be as¬ 
cribed to man as he is by nature. 
" It vindicates the character of man 
from the chaige of being evil totally 
and continually and from his real 
nature,” ^ (CAmfian Remembrancer^ 
p. 250.]^ and maintains tliat men do 
not hate GodT until bad examples, 
bad suggestions, bad habits of their 
own acquiring, produce am indispo¬ 
sition to religion. ** Then indeed 
comes all that evil which actually 
does disgrace and vilify ouf^iiaturc, 
and whicli is declared concerning 
men in strong and full general ex¬ 
pressions in the Scripture, hut 
which is falsely attributed to tiie 
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nature which God /{ives them.*' In 
these remarks and in many that 
resemble them, we confess that we 
see nothing to censure. If the writer 
had asserted we could love God as 
we ought to do by our natural 
strength, his assertion would never 
have found its way into this Journal. 
But when he denies -that by»naturc 
all men hate God, he speaks the 
language both of the Church and 
tlie Scripture; and his declaration 
and his proofs arc not undeserving 
of attention. For many persons 
have been perplexed in their enqui¬ 
ries ^i’ter truth, by their ignorunee 
of the distinction for which N. K. 
contends. 'iPhey read that man’s na¬ 
ture is faulty and corrupt; that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself bv 
his own natural strength and gooa 
works to faith and calling upon 
Ciod, and that works done before 
the grace of Christ have the nature 
of sin. This is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and too many 
of her children conceive that they 
are testifying their filial obedience, 
when they draw together every pas¬ 
sage in which the Scripture speaks 
of the wickedness of man, and put 
them forward in support of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. And then 
should‘it happen, as undoubtedly it 
must, that such passages being de¬ 
scriptive of particular indi^duals or 
nations, contain stronger expressions 
than any that the Church has ap¬ 
plied to the universal human race, 
the inference is that the Arties 
have underrated our misery, mid 
must be understood to signify a 
great deal more than they say. The 
best method of counteracting this 
prevalent absurdity^ if observing 
and calling upon others to observe 
the distinction that has now been 
pointed out. It is not a new disco¬ 
very, but has been long undjerstood 
and recognised. It is nut a vain lo- 
gical«br scholastic nicely, but is of 
real and snlistantive importance in 
the great analogy of futh; and we 
cannot quit this portion of our ex¬ 
tensive subject without thanking the 


correspondent who has called our 
a.ttention to it. But at the same 
time those thanks are not intended 
to imply approbation .of every ex¬ 
pression in his Essays,* and in pro¬ 
ceeding to notice his various oppo¬ 
nents, we shall have occasion to ois- 
sent both from him and them. 

Oxoniensis enters deepest into the 
merits of the Essayist, and with him 
theretbre we shall begin. He tells 
us in the beginning of his first let¬ 
ter, p. 883, that the doctrines which 
he controverts may be reduced to 
these two propositions. ** 1. That 
human nature, employing that term 
in its proper and strict sense, being 
‘ that by whidh we are what we arc 
by God’s appointment,’ is not, and 
cannot be ' opposite to God’s will,* 
or * adverse to true religion,' or * have 
implanted in it any seeds of evil.* 
3. That whenever such characters 
are ascribed to human nature, the 
term is employed hiosely, * only a 
subordinate nature or habitual usage 
is in fact intended,* superinduced 
by bad examples, bad suggestions, 
&c.’ ** We were certainly some¬ 
what surprised when our intelligent 
correspondent first informed us, that 
we had given circulation to such 
sentiments as tliesc. But when he 
said in the nextf sentence, that the 
Essayist admitted the necessity of 
God’s grace to support us i^ainst 
temptation, and allowed also, that 
we are by the very terma of that 
nature, which God gives us since 
Adam*s Fall, prone to sin, our sur¬ 
prise was not unmixed with a more 
disagreeable feeling. Oxonienns 
had already assumed a magisterial 
tone, talked of crude hypothesis, 
complete incompetency, palpable 
misconception, and sundry other 
harsh sounding qualities; be had 
taken a paYt of a sentence, an awk¬ 
ward sentence we admit, but still 
peffectly plain and intelligible, and 
pronounced it and the whole ^ssay 
incomprelieiisiblis anfi chaotic; and 
then he proceeds to reduce it into* 
form by>rejecting exactly one h^f. 
The admissions of N. R. rsspecting 
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grace. &c. are put aside, because 
Oxoniensis thinks them * inconsis. 
tent with other passages,’ and * ob> 
viously contradictory to the wiiole 
hypothesis.'• Is this a proper me¬ 
thod of reducing * a rude and in* 
digested mass' to regularity and 
order? Was not the critic bound 
to enquire whether the inconsistcii. 
cicB which disturbed him were real 
or apparent ? Ought he not to have 
hesitated before he gave .the hard 
name of heresy to writings which 
confess the very doctrine which he 
asserts that they deny I « 

But to come to the propositions 
themslves. When N. R. asserts, that 
human nature is not. and cannot be 
opposite to God's will and true reli¬ 
gion; the I'ontextand the whole argu¬ 
ment distinctly shew that he can only 
mean to say. that nature is not op> 
posed^ &c. to the extent for which 
some contend, or in the sense which 
he is combating. If he intended 
any thing else, it must be that men 
cannot sin at nil; and even Oxmi- 
ensis has not charged him with so 
absurd a proposition. He denies 
that men naturally hate God; and 
who can prove that he is in the 
wrong ? Fur our parts we arc quite 
prepared to utHrni. that such a pro¬ 
position does not tnlist him among 
either Pelagians or Suciuians; and 
without defending the expression 
which he has used respecting * seeds 
of evil.’ we are unable to discoicr 
that his general sentiments are in¬ 
correct. 

The second proposition is col¬ 
lected with greater fairness, al¬ 
though by the words ' such charac¬ 
ters* it may be supposed that N. 11. 
attributes nothing worse to the sub¬ 
ordinate nature of gntssly wicked 
meu, than ojiposing God or being 
adverse to rdigioii, wheieas in fact 
' he speaks of them contimially in 
much stronger and more a|)ipro- 
priale language. Let us consider, 
however, wlmthei^ Oxoniensis esta. 
^ Idishes this part of liis charge, viz. 
tnat by distinguishing between the 
yeal and acquired nature of man, 


our Essayist abandons the orthodox 
doctrine of the Church. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the opening 
of Oxoniensis s case, since it is the 
mere result of misapprehension-—an 
honest and indignant and eloquent 
tirade against an imaginary deserter 
from our ranks. The letter which 
is appended to the present article 
will convince* every one that it was 
not necessary to appeal to the Arti¬ 
cles atid the Liturgy, since their 
doctrine which they are cited to 
establish was never impugned. The 
more curious and important part of 
the controversy, is that whi^li re¬ 
lates to the different significations 
of the word Nature, and of the texts 
in which that word occurs. N. R. 
appeals to Macknight and Bishop 
^Butler in defence of that significa¬ 
tion. which he has said, is often 
put upon the word. Oxoniensis 
adds Hammond and Grntiiis to the 
list: and Erasmus, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Whitby may bring up the rear. 

*' By nature here is most likely 
to be meant what Galen calls 
i«ixTi 9 T 0 (. an acquisite nature, that 
is, customs and evil habits. • • By 
nature means not by birth and na¬ 
tural extraction, or any original de¬ 
rivation from Adam, in this place, 
for of thU these Ephesians were no 
more guilty than every one else, and 
no morh befere their conversiou 
than aRer; but by nature signifies 
ertui ciXsdtf;, SO the Greek suholiast 
renders it, really, beyond opinion; 
jp/ene and omnino, entirely or wholly, 
the Syriac; and so St. Jerome 
affirms, that the ancients did ex¬ 
pound it, and it is agreeable to the 
usage of the same phrase, Gal. iv. 0." 
Polemfeal Discourses, ji. 723. In 
the English translation of Erasiiins’s 
paraphrase, appointed by Craiimer 
to be fixed up and read *in our 
Churches, the. same iuterprctiitiun 
is giveh, “ That death is eternal 
that is appointed to the wveked; 
whoreunto we also'wei^ subject as 
much as others touching our own 
state and condition. fVe had ad¬ 
dicted oursc/ves unto it of our free 
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choice, but it was not in our power 
to wind us again out of that most 
miserable servitude.** See also 
Whitby* oil Ephesians ii. 3. who 
speaks )irecisely to the same effect. 
Now for our own parts we do not 
agree with these illustrious men, 
nor have we any doubt that the pas¬ 
sage upon which tliey comment al¬ 
ludes to Original Sin., The*Church 
Catechism puts this plain and obvi¬ 
ous iiiterjirctation upon the test, 
aiid we require no better authority 
for doing likewise. But will it fol¬ 
low that a writer who thinks dif¬ 
ferently is a heretic ? May we not 
disphte the received nieaiiing of a 
text without incurring the charge of 
Socinianisni-? Such liberty was 
granted in the best days of the 
Church; and without the slightesS 
inclination to take advantage of it 
ourselves, we are not prepared to 
refuse it to others. Erusimis and 
Hammond, and Tailor and Whitby, 
and Butler are authorities to which 
the Pelagian is not wont to appeal. 
'I'hey err at times like other men ; 
but their rank and estimation must' 
be strangely altered, before it can 
be necessary to apologise for being 
found in their company. 

Having meutioned the passage. 
E|)hes. ii. 3. we arc reminded of our 
iiiteiilion of reverting to a declara¬ 
tion of the Essayist, from which it 
would appear that h*^ thinks that 
there is not sulhcieiit authority for 
saying, that human nature is sinful. 
We have already observed, that the 
declaration is inconsistent with- his 
own adinissious. and that therefore 
the dispute between us is probably 
verbal. But to clear up miscon¬ 
ceptions we. will qlatc cur own view 
of the subject.' Ift the words of 
Pearson we bclieve, that ** the law of 


* I'iiere is a very remarkable exponition 
of this text ill Mowetl's Cateohism under 
the title Baptism. iJf. Do baptismo ergo 
priniiini die quitkcciiseas f Am Qiiiiiii na- 
t lira fill! ine* idest aHeni ah JSUrcfesid, qute 
Dei famitia esl simus, baptismiis veliiti 
aditos nobia est per quem in cam adniit- 
tiiaur. dice. ^c. 


God is the rule of tlie actions of 
men. and any aberration from thnt 
rule is sin: the law of God is pure, 
and whatsoever is contrary to that 
law is iaipure. Whatsoever, there¬ 
fore. is done by man. or is in man 
having any contrariety or opposition 
to the law of God. is sin. Every 
action, every word, every thought 
against the law is a sin of coininis- 
sioii. as it IS terminated in an ob. 
ject dissonant from, and contrary to 
tlie prohibition of the law. or a ne¬ 
gative precept. Every omission of 
a duty Required of us is a sin. as 
being contrary to the coinmanding 
part of the law. or an alHrmativc 
precept. Every evil habit contract¬ 
ed in the soul of man. by the action 
committed against the law of God, 
is a sin constituting a man truly a 
sinner, even then when he slnneth 
not. Any corruption or incKnatiim 
in the soul to do that which God 
forbiddeth and omit that which God 
cominandeth. howsoever such cor¬ 
ruption and evil inclination came 
into the soul, whether by an act of 
his own will, or by the act of tlie 
will of another is a sin. as being 
something dissonant and repugnant 
to die law of God.” Pearson on 
the Creed, Article X. . 

Such is the* declaration of this 
great divine; if it can be matched, 
it canuot be surpassed within the 
whole compass of English theology; 
and if disputants on both sides 
would consider it carefully, there 
might be some chance of terminat. 
ing the controversy to which it re¬ 
lates. Human nature is sinful, not 
as Calvin teaches, by the imputation 
of Adam’s sin. but because it is in- 
cliiibd to do that which God for- 
biddctli. and omit that which God 
commandeth. The facts arc such as 
Jeremy Taylor would willingly ad¬ 
mit. and if he had reasoned upon 
them with the accuracy of the logi¬ 
cal Pearson, be might have avoided 
those errors into wl^ch he too surely 
fell. Not thiu: he can be justly 
called a Sociniau or a Pelagian* for 
he firmly believed in the iiidispeu- 
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sable necessity of an atonement, and 
loudly proclaimed the reality and 
the want both of prerenting and co¬ 
operating grace* ** Bv baptism 
children are umde partakers of the 
Holy Ghost and of the grace of 
Gocf; which I desire to be observed 
ill opposition to the Pelagian heresy, 
who did suppose nature to be so 
perfect tlmt the grace of God was 
not necessary, and that by nature 
alone they could go to heaven.Which 
because 1 affirm to be impossible, 
and that baptism is therefore neces¬ 
sary because nature is insufficient, 
and baptism is the great channel of 
grace; there ought to be no envioue 
and ignorant toad laid upon my 
doctrine as if it complied with the 
Pelagianf againsh which it is so es¬ 
sentially and so mmnly opposed in 
the mam difference of his doctrine.*’ 
Polem. Discourses, p. U84. 

The fact is, therefore, that Bi¬ 
shop Taylor lost liis road by an 
anxiety to explore the bye.paths 
that were connected with it. The 
great Calvinistic stumbling-block, 
which he reached, but could not 
surmount, was the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, to his posterity, by an 
original covenant with his Maker ; 
and rather, than accept this, the 
monstrous fiction of his puritanical 
persecutorSiTaylor denied that man 
derived any corruption from Adam. 
A lamentable instance of the in¬ 
direct evil which arises from fanati¬ 
cism, and a warning to every one 
who is similarly tempted against 
falling into the same pit. While 
N. R. admits, as he has done dis¬ 
tinctly and repeatedly, that prone- 
iicss and propensity to sin exist in 
us by our descent from Adam, he 
cannot fairly be accused of adopt, 
iiig Bishop Taylfw’s error. But we 
conceive that he has manifested an 
inclination to approach nearcr,to it 
than prudence will permit; and it 
is to that inclination that we attri. 
bate Ills expregsioijs respecting the 
seeds of sin, and*the natural sin- 
Viilness of man. He may, however, 
mean that there is no such seed of 


sin or sinfulness in us, as will lead 
MS necessarily into sin, and the 
first paragraph of his present let¬ 
ter favours this supposition. If 
the supposition be correct, we have 
only to regret that he did not ex¬ 
press his meaning with more per- 
spicifity. 

Befpre we take leave of Jeremy 
Taylor * we have another remark to 
maae upon a dcelaration of Oaonh n- 
sis. Reproaching the Essayist, for jiis 
inconsistency in admitting the neces¬ 
sity of grace, he adds, “ but a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection must shew that it 
is the original depravation of our 
natural powers alone which caff ren¬ 
der supernatural assistseiee thus in¬ 
dispensable.” Oxoniensis is by this 
time aware that the position which 
*he pronounces too plain to be dis- 
puted, was indignantly rejected by 
Taylor. He may also be glad to 
learn that Bishop Bull is of tlxf same 
opinion as Jeremy Taylor. *' The 
church of God hath constantly be¬ 
lieved and asserted that our iiist 
parents, besides the seeds of na¬ 
tural virtue and religion sown in 
their minds in ilieir very creation, 
and besides the natural iuiioccnec 
and rectitude wherein also they 
were endowed with certain gifts 
and powers supernatural, infused by 
the Spirit of God, and that in these 
gifts their perfection consisted.** 
Butts Sermons, vol. iii. 291. 

The opinions of these celebrated 
men may or may not be correct;^ 
but at all events they prove that 
the doctrine is conceivable, and a 
writer who reflects upon the incom- 
Pf tciicy and want of information of 
his adversary, ought not to have 
spoken as if he bad never heard of 
tlieir existence. The circumstance 
rather cuts against ourselves, be¬ 
cause if grace implied deptavity, 
N. R’s. adniissiyn respecting grace 
must extend to depravity also. But 
this connection, as our great bi¬ 
shops have shewn. Is perfectly un¬ 
tenable; and we have only nieii- 
tioned the circumstance in order to 
shew our correspondent that he 
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not infa'Aibfe; and that there are acce$ 9 ion of Charles I. carry the 
other subjects on which he is mis- doctrine of Original Sin to the full 
taken, besides the Essays of N. R. extent of those representations 
The interpretaUon which be puts which form * the excess of state* 
upon the sentiments of Bishop But- ment/ charged by N. H* against the 
ler, appears to us to be correct. The Homilies.” Now N. R’s. chai|[e is 
bishop, he tells us, ** asserts most not against the general doctrine. 
Justly, that if we consider all the but against some particular ex* 
\vhuie sum of the various relations of pressions in the Homilies; and of 
human nature, taking a future state these he says that ** they are sufii- 
into the account, and subjecting cieiitly defcusible as general decla* 
the whole to the supremacy of re- rations and .descriptions of man- 
flection or conscience, in this sense kind.” Many of our most esteem- 
human nature may be considered as ed tiieologiaus have gone, much far- 
congenial to virtue, and a law to it- llicr in their condemnation of tlie 
self, but he still admits fully .(and passage! to which he alludes. And 
this is the great practical question) among living writers he %ay plead 
that our natural passions are in the examples of Mr. Sumner (Apos- 
great measure (even those which tolical Preachings p. 124.) and of 
are the strongest, and most influence Mr. Young, [St. PauFs Doctrine of 
our actions) of a vicious character,’*! Original Sin, p. 278.) in extenua- 
Christian Remembrancer, p. Gb.^. lion of the fault that he has com- 
This is a very remarkable sentence, mitted. For our own parts we 
and it winds up and concludes our have repeatedly declared that we 
correspondent's argument complete- are ready to abide by the decision 
ly in favour of his opponent. How of the Homilies upon the nature 
can a nature be totally corrupt which and extent of man’s corruption, 
on the whole is congenial to virtue ? That decision however, is to be as* 
Passions may lead it astray, which certained, not by quoting a few 
is the practical part of the subject, detached and rhetorical phrases, 
but the entire ^controversy from be- but by taking the red sense and 
ginning to end has related to the scope of the Homilist when he 
theory of human nature. N. K. ap- treats of the question length: and 
peals to Butler, and Oxoniensis per- the result is, iu ^le present question, 
mils the appeal. The referee de- (as was fully shewn in our second 
cides against him, and he ,say8 this volume, p. 581.) that there is no 
is all right. We cbnfcss our ina- perfect ^od in man, no good that 
bility to reconcile such contradic- can merit reward,no good thatcan put 
lions; and turn without reluctance away offences.” If Oopont^uriiould 
to a less encumbered comer of the stand in need of farther information 
field—to (he historical deduction upon this part of the subject we beg 
of the opinions which have been leave to refer him to Dr. Laurence’s 
held in different ages upon the Bampton Lectures, and to his Doe- 
questions under dispute. The sup- trine of the Church of England 
plement which Oxonie^m desires tipott JSdipttsm, Partll. p. 91 —94. ' 
would occupy a vdlvine. The cor- But we have something more to 
rections we shall endeavour to say upon our correspondent’s con- 
comp,ress into a shorter space. fident assertion respecting the then. 

He commences with begging the logical writers who flourished be- 
question, a practice which has its fage tiie accession of Charles 1. In 
advocates as wbll os its inconveni- the first place we have to tiiank 
encA. ** 1 copccive it wiU be al* him for currying us|o Dean Nowell, 
most unne^ssary for me to remark whose Catechism (in the part quoted^ 
in beginning this deduction, that all is a literal translation of the Cktel 
oar theological wrilm before the cliism of Edward VI. and docs not 
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take tlie decided pnrt which Oxo* 
niensig imagines. For how is origi* 
iial ri^teoiisness defined t In the 
following remarkable terms. 

** Master, ^hat image is that af¬ 
ter the likeness whereof thou sayest 
that man was made 1 

** Scholar. That is most abso¬ 
lute righteousness, and perftict holi¬ 
ness. which most nearly bclongcth 
to the very nature of God; and 
most clearly ap|)eared in Christ our 
new Adam. Of the which in us« 
tliere scai)t arc to be seen any 
sparkles. . 

** M. What are there scaht to be^ 
seen? * 

** S. It is true forsooth; for they 
do not now so shine as they did in 
the beginning before man’s Fall; for 
the much as mau by the darkness 
of sins and mist of errors hath cor¬ 
rupted* the brightness of this image. 
In such sort hath God in his wrath 
wreaked him upon the sinful man.’* 

We liave quoted from the origi¬ 
nal on account of the qumntness 
and beauty of the language. The 
Latin omits the concluding words, 
but in other respects it is a literal 
translation. Ana is it not obvious, 
that when we appeal to these docu¬ 
ments in proof of man's utter cor¬ 
ruption. the passage which has jnst 
been quoted is overlooked or for. 
gotten t Man's corruption is sub¬ 
sequently described in very strong 
terms; bnt here he is allowed to re¬ 
tain some, although scant sparkles 
of the perfect holiness of God. 
which is suificient. and more than 
sufficient to upset our correspon. 
dent's assertion. In a preceding 
part of the same singular tracts, the 
scholar says. ** By Original Sin and 
evil euatom, the image of God in 
man was so at the beginning dark, 
ened. and the judgment of nature 
so corrupted, that man himself doth 
not sufficiently understand whaT dif¬ 
ference is between honesty and dis¬ 
honesty. right and wrong." Here 
we have N. K’s. doctrine of a se. 
liodd and superinduced nature. And 
Nowell translates the passage into 


y. , 

his CatecliLsm. and sayv. Imago 
Dei ill honiine post Adami lapsuni 
iiativo malo et consuetudine prava,** 
^c. On the whole the genuine doc¬ 
trine of these and all our other early 
formularies are admirably summed 
up by Bishop Jewel, iu his Apo¬ 
logy—** Dicimus. homincm natum 
esse in peccato et in pcccato vitani 
agere:*aoniinfm posse vere dicere* 
mundum esse cor suum, justissimum 
quemqiie servuin esse inutilem ; le. 
gem Dei perfectam esse, et u nobis 
requirere perfectam et pletiam obe- 
dientiaiii; iili a nobis in hnc vita sa. 
tisfieci non posae ullo modo; iie<iuc 
esse mortaliiiiu quenquam (|ui ivjssit 
in cuiispectu Dei pro|^riis vinbiis 
justificuri.*' Here, at. all events, 
there is no excess of statement; and 
if Oxoniensia is satisfied with the 
passage, so are wc. 

But to satisfy him more fully re¬ 
specting the value of his unneces¬ 
sary remark, we subjoin another ex¬ 
tract from Bishop Bull’s Apology, 
in which that prelate quotes the 
words of the venerable Hooper. 

** In e&dem Prsefatione (ad Ex- 
plicationem Decalogi) postquam 
fuse disseruerat de- peccato ori- 
ginali (per quod iliscrte negat iniu- 
ginem Dei in lioininem deletam esse) 
in hmc verba progreditur, * Htec au- 
tem imperfectio sive morbus ingeni- 
tus ex A^amo contractus homiiiem 
non excludit a promisso Dei in 
Christo, modo ne limites et fines 
originidis peccati per propriam stul- 
titiam ac malitii^m transgreditur, at- 
que ex conteniptu scu udio verbi 
clivini in pcccatum prolabatur seque 
ipsum in imaginem Diaboli traiisfur- 
met.** Bulli OperOf p. 079. 

Before w^ put this admirable vo¬ 
lume out of oui iTands, we will copy 
another passage, which conclusively 
shews that tiie authors of oun Arti¬ 
cles did not symbolise with the ad¬ 
vocates tof total corruption. ** Si 
Patres Ecclesise nosfrm credidisseut 
locum Apostoli ad Boro^vii. de ho- 
mine regeniti omnino exponenduni 
esse, certc istum imprimis locum 
citasseut ad probandam conclusio- 
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mtni tuain nempe oonoiipiacentiara 
etiam in renatii manere* aiquidem 
locua ille ita infellectua ad earn 
theain oooformandain omnium ap- 
possitissimua sit* Atqui plane aliter 
faciunt; omisso loco isto* altero ea 
epist. ad Galat. utuntur quem om. 
nes de homine sub mtift evangelli 
cottstitttto eaponunV P* 604. ^ This 
reasoDiDK is unanswerable* And it 
leads to Aefollowing inference. Since 
the fathers of our Church applied 
the’seventh chapter of Romans 
to the unregenerate and natural 
man* they could not have believed 
in his totu corruption. For all the 
mainfidners of that doctrine have 
long ago beets compelled to under^ 
stand uie chapter of the regenerate* 
because it ascribed more to man's 
unassisted strength than was com¬ 
patible with the Calvinistic hypo¬ 
thesis. ** See* then*” says Bishop 
Sherlock, on Rom. viii. 16* the di¬ 
vided empire of sin and reason; 
reason approves what is just and 
holy* consents to and delights in 
the word of God; but sin captivates 
and enthrals it* and makes we man 
the slave of sin though the admirer 
and approver of virtue.” This is 
the true construction of the seventh 
chapter and its connection with the 
eighth is admirably explained in the 
same dbcourse. The Dean of Chi¬ 
chester's General q/* Regene¬ 
ration in BapHim contains a strik¬ 
ing passage to the same eflTect* to. 
gether with a brief confutation of 
the new and erroneous interpretation. 
** Man, indeed* since the Fall* is far 
gone from original righteousness* 
and has contracted a strong bias to 
evil in his will and affections* and 
visible tendency to ^ecay> both in 
intdlect and morals. But the (nost 
degenerate condition of the most 
ignorant and pro6igate of his kind 
is not his natural state, nor the 
immediate and universal conse¬ 
quence of the Fall. In the midst 
of this debasement and inherent 
bias to evil, he inherits many selics 
of his better self, principles of moral 
RbmMBBANCEB* No. 86* 


goodness and di^net linewlients of 
that image of God in which hd wan 
created; aad vriiatevAr his practice 
may be* the judsments of his under¬ 
standing and toe decisions of bin 
conscience are usually on the side^ 
of virtue aad morality* till his in¬ 
tellect has been degraded by igno¬ 
rance and bad education, and hia 
conscience seared by habits of pro¬ 
fligacy and an universal corruption 
of manners.” We have not room 
ror tlie remainder; but it Is worthy 
of the mosthttetttive consideration. 
It prov^ that the Reformers acted 
rightly in rejecting Calvin's inter- 
prepation of Rom. rii.; and aa the 
maintainers of total pollution agree 
in this instance with Calvin* they are 
diametrically opposed to oor vene-^ 
* rable Reformers. This is the correc- 
tionof ourcorrespondent’sstateateata 
which we humbly venture to suggest 
to Oxoniauii^ I^t him study theihll 
meaning of these two ebap^rs 
and try whether they can be made 
to assert man’s utter pollution. Let 
him turn over the works of every 
English Theologian* and see whether 
there be a single writer who applies 
the seventh chapter of Romans to tiie 
regenerate wiuiout adopting other 
peculiarities of the Calvinistic creed. 
He will then have made a full and 
sufficient historical deduction of the 
progress oLthe doctrine of jpan’s 
utter pollution. He win And that 
it was not received by the authors of 
our Liturgy* Articles and Homilies ; 
but was received by their Calvinis- 

* We oxtiaet a useful iwisrk upon tke 
meaning of these ebapten from the work 
of s very judicious criHe. Tlist the desirs 
of the should be death and enmity 
with God, proves the fttsl eonsequonoes 
of sin'and die righteouaneu of God. But 
it baa ne more reference to the ntnvenhl 
deprarity of bomaa natare, than the op. 

G site character of being heavenly minded 
I to its onlveml integrity and incormp- 
tion.” MorfpaCe Bampten Lectures, p. 
98. Seeabo tlie ll|harA isth numbers 
of this Journal—Avtiris ScHptara 
cism. ' 

4Y \ 
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ticsnceesfloMt aadkby tlw FvritufB 
and Pretbyt^anB for %h<mi those 
MiahMsors made way* Hm will find 
thai’U waa aoB received by the 
great divinea of the age of the Re- 
stontion, by Chilliugworth, or Tay¬ 
lor, or SaondeTBon, or Barrow, or 
Ball, or Stillingflleet, but that it 
waa reoeived by the non.confor. 
mists Baxter, Calamy, aod O^n. 
He will dnd that it was not received 
by ^ most celebrated churchmen 
of hster times, by Sherlock, Water- 
laad or Seeker, but>tb&t it was re¬ 
ceived by the discij^les of Wesley 
and Whitfield, and is devoutly re¬ 
tained down to the present dav. No 
exptenatiott can be given of this in- 
vuhdde practice, except the well 
known met of the invariable dif- 
fierence whidi has existed between * 
the patties, and 'their consequent 
dteagieement respecting the Apos- 
fle'e meaning. The Church believes 
Umt we can *' delight in the law of 
Godafter the inwara man,” and that 
t* to will is present with us, though 
to perform that which-is good we 
Una not.** This die believes and 
rtders to St. Paul as her authonty. 
■'Non-conformists and .Metiiodists 
deny" tint the authority is in her 
favours and quote very different 
texta of Scriptuiw, in order to esta- 
bH^' a vei^ different system. All 
“ who join wt^ the Chuinh in her in- 
' terpretatioB of the A^stle, will dso 
Approve of her gnarded and mode- 
-'fateMandseripturadefhiition of Ori- 
giiml’flh'aand ita efieats. Ail who 
tahe the opposite sid^ will follow 
' ^ their premises to an opposite 
eottdttsion. Doubtless, as Mr. Sum- 
'^mer ' has said, there is much, mis- 
’''•t^ndemtandini^ much verbal dispute 
^ njgmii the subject of num*s oorrup. 
’em. But we think that with Bidiop 
BidiblavaluaMe ud, we have fur- 
aishtod a^tost by which everji man's 
tenets may be tried.^ Does be iqiply 
St. Paul’s words in the seventh 
ohapter of the l^omana to the re* 
^ gisnrate or the unregeaerate ? In 
the latter case, whatever difference 
of opinion may separate him from 


' c 

some «f his brethren, he agrees 
with the Church of England respee. 
ing Original Sin. In the former, 
whatever subOetfea or nice distinc. 
tions he may discover, yet in fact 
and in truth he differs from her. 

What remains to be said must 
be said briefly. Our correspon¬ 
dent, P. appears to have taken 
the proper view of the question on 
which he writes, and W—r is evi¬ 
dently desirous of steering clear of 
Calvinistic errors. But we can. 
not congratulate him upon having 
proved his point, and the remarks 
alr^y made shew that in our opi¬ 
nion, it is incapable of proof. He 
thinks that the total aorrnption of 
man may be establisbed by those 
who reject Calvinistic predestination 
' and irresistible grace. And when 
he says that man owes every thing 
to Christ in opposition to any 
power of extricating himself from 
the rnins of the Fall',lie says no more 
rilan every churchman will acknow¬ 
ledge. But the question is, docs 
this shew that man is totally cor¬ 
rupt ? And we conceive that these 
words are used by W—-r in a 
milder sense than that which they 
usually bear. One of his illustra¬ 
tions indeed 'speaks a different lan- 
guage, yet we conceive that even 
here tiiere is only a verbal difference 
betweeft him <and us. The raising 
of Lazarus to life, (p. 261,1 has 
often been compared to tlie delivery 
of a soul from corruption, and the 
comparison has been so much abused 
by Calvinistic writers, that it has 
a very bad name. They have 
said that as Lazarus was restored 
instantaneously, so are men iiistan- 
tiuieottsly converted. That as fa6 had 
no power to accept or reftise, so 
men are merely passive in tiie re¬ 
ception of grace; and maify other 
obvious but ,ilt-foanded conceits 
may tfe traced to the same source. 
W—r has no inclination ta adopt 
them; he admits *ihab grace is re¬ 
sistible, and may be lost. He ad¬ 
mits that after it is received we may 
or may not employ it af a man may 
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or may not a&t, ’dri^k, "ittod walk; 
Were we sure therefore that the 
comparison never would be pushed 
beyond the point at wbidi he stops, 
that nothlUg more would be inferred 
from it thap that as Lazarus could 
not have recovered his life without 
Christ, so man cannot recover in¬ 
nocence or righteousness without 
grace and pardon, w<f should leave 
the whole matter where it is. But 
there is a Calvinjlstic refinement 
of whtqh W—r seems not to be 
aware, and which fastens with pe¬ 
culiar avidity upon this celebrated 
illustj'ation. The Calvinist will ad¬ 
mit every word that has been said 
by W— X, hnd maintain bis own 
peculiar principles notwidistanding. 
And his plea will be that as Laza¬ 
rus could walk or not after. his re¬ 
surrection, but not before s so a 
Christian may accept (and perhaps 
even refuse) grace after he ha» been 
earingly awakened^ but not before. 
From which it will follow that unless 
ever;^ man is savingly awakened, 
specially and irresistibf;^ converted, 
endowed with a disposition to good, 
and a moral ability which naturally 
he cannot possess {SeotVe Re/uta~ 
tion of Calvinim, Yol. I. p. 124,) 
the goi^l is not really offered to all. 
And if W—r r^ects baptismal re¬ 
generation, as almost all men do, 
who maintain Aat>we totally 
corrupt, it will follow that even 
among Chrisfians, a very great pro¬ 
portion of those who are bpm into 
the world are utterly unable to 
escape firom the consequencefi' of 
sin. They .certainly afre not con¬ 
verted in fiiat sense which the Cal¬ 
vinist applies^ to the term, and 
iher^ore they reuajp aft Iheir Uvea, 
aa dWd and as incapable of living as 
Xiiizarus in his grave; and perish 
by. ah unavoidable necessity. 

The connection th^fore between 
totol corruption and Galviniein’ is 
thica—the first^does on no occasion 
fhut out d)r exclude second; and 
if Calvinistic regeneraUonbe insert¬ 
ed betereen thmn, it servM as a Jink 
to mute them indissolubly to one 


aaothw; ** Them^afe, however,** 
says Dean B^eU, in the e ne e B e n t 
trearise to iriiicb wn have alfoedy 
refitfred,^ ** some Divmes who rnect 
the Cidvinistic system eff predesnna- 
tion and indettotible grace, uid ^ 
maintain this theory of Original Sin 
and regeneration. Their notion is 
that in consequence of the state to 
which man is reduced by the Fall; 
he cannot repent, or Imheve, or per¬ 
form any act of a spiritual kind 
without fimt experiencing a new 
creation of habits, and consequently 
that habitual holinesa is the neces¬ 
sary criterion of regeneration. But 
they allow that a&r he has boen 
bom again he is in the same coali¬ 
tion with Adam in his state of up¬ 
rightness, and mw depmrt fieom 
race nven, and reiinqnish tiie ba¬ 
its Of holiness which* have been 
planted in him. Yet eved under 
this modification this theory of 
aeration still hinges upon necesrity, 
and excludes the voluntary agency 
of man from any shue in believing 
the Gospel, and the convemion of 
the soul to holiness.** 'The Dean 
proceeds to establish his positioii In 
the plainest and most oonvineittg 
manner; and concludes by pointii^ 
out the cimnection which subsists 
between those views of Original Bin 
and regeneration, which vdien umted 
lead at coce to Calvinism. *' Ex¬ 
aggerated descsipricus of hninan 
mmiption while they fiul of aot^l^; 
'Upon the eftmsoieuee, have a power¬ 
ful effect upon the pasmons of dhe 
weak mid unreflectmg, and natmally 
nptxe to kindle and enconiage the 
maladies of religious enthnsiassaaiMl 
self-imposture. For whan'tten ate 
taught that a sense of their own 
utter and nnmixed deprarity is the 
first or rather the sole quahfich^ioa 
for regeneration, they eaddavpiir jto 
throw themselves into that posture 
of .mind which the lesson that they 
have heard seems to require. Hence 
they give thenuielvfa.up to certain 
vague and desultory feeUi^s <4 
wortibiness which they ^mistake ror 
reli^ous convictions, and establish 
4 Y 2 





wHbw thtnwehrci a^tOd df 
tiaw oopsttiflaM wMiUHaxes thihn 
with atter depiavity, dte. determifked 
hatred of wntta It overlooks 
the speoSaltiia^f thii Md tails them 
off Am ^ tsik of Belf>enqaii 7 and 
the pursuit of self-knowledge. But 
thotiaasUimi from this state of mind 
to a state directly opposite to it is 
easy and natural. For he who can 
persuade himself that he is exactly 
inch a creature as these views of 
Original Sio represent, will And no 
difficulty in persuading himself dint 
he has ea|mieneed iliat mystical 
ohaage and revolution of soul on 
which the corresponding theory 
of regeneration rest^. Such is the 
ffiet iQ the history of the most pre¬ 
valent kinds of enthusiasm; and it 
plaialy confirm# an observation 
made in a forsMr part of thte trea¬ 
tise, that the ^ottlative errors of 
Dtvines naturally slide into practi¬ 
cal MTors and fimatiebro, when they 
fall into the bands of the weak, the 
p^Kuiate, and the imudicious.’*—• 
To thb we have nothing to add. 
Thaleaneri writer baa diseatangled 
the knot of error, taken the chain 
to-pieces, link by link, and shewn 
unsonnd artihdal nSture of the 
rieda and fiwtenings. Out worthy 
oorrespendent Is not included in tiie 
class of the weak, tibe passionate, 
and ike h^ndieions, and* therefine 
tlwdoctrito which hie professes inay 
dnkbano harai. But it wW lead 
tbw gaMtaiity of hb hearers and 
leadMado f^^t the M^tbmal re. 
g e n e r atinn fee Cbaroh and the, 
fl si i|ti w re s , to embrace the total' 
ohaage and coavenloa of Wesley, 
and wfeaatdy to make their syatem 
of th a e i eg y com^Me, by crowning 
Hwito fee persoivti predestination 
offfiaMn. On these grounds, we 
hesitate not to asanre onr e6rresi>on- 
deot that thMlr b both a moral* and 
a logieaF oonaeetton between fee 
tenet which he npholds and the tenet 
whieb herqiects. The accurate rea- 
|ongr must embrace botii or neither, 
and we Crust feat he wiU choose 
the latter alternative. 


To'tfe jBdltor aTfJb Arawmbrancer. 

-SiMr 

lif a preeed^ Number referred to 
by yonr Correspitodent ** Oaonien- 
sur in your Number for November, 

I said that 1 should not enter into 
controversy on the subject of ** Ori- 
gtnal ^.** But ih'oraer to explain 
myself, and justify my own senti^ 
ments in a rormer instance or. two, 

I beg permission to say, that I dd- 
mit as much of our ninfe article as 
I conceive b required to be admitted: 
namely, ** proneness" and ** pro¬ 
pensity** to sin in human nature 
clearly and decidedly. But ** proiic- 
ness'* and ** propensity*' do iwt im¬ 
ply total and “ complete" alienation 
nom ail good, and ** enmity’* to God 
by nature. And if it be true, which 
1 admit abo that we are as mankind 
** Wy far gone" indeed, (qu^ hn- 
^Uiime) from righteousness, which 
u a lamented truth; yet even tfiis 
expression is not c^uivdent to eX«(, 
or *' total" iversation. Nor again 
does a ** taint" or *' infection of our 
nature** prove tiie quantum or ma¬ 
lignity or actual disease and that too 
by a fatal ** necessity.*' 

My object is to oppose those 
alone who cany their depreciation 
of mankind so fer as to acknowledge 
nothing good In them at all ; ** not 
a stork** of holiness: who speak of 
*' seeds of evH" and of all xind of 
deptavi^ as ** iin]danted" in our 
very "pature.**‘ And my.reason for 
so didng, b because 1 do most 
findy and siheereW belbve, that 
with snob ideas' as tnsse, many ex- 
inessions in tin Holy Scriptures are 
not compatible; feat such ** ex- 
trema*** oeDoscoihnt or human na- 
ferh is not necessarily to be' con¬ 
tended fer j that ** conceits** of the 
iSMrit against fee flesh, (Gid.v. 17.) 
alone, iroutd prove the balance not 
tobeenniety on one side; and that 
there are nmw " righteous" %mo- 
tionb afliflhea M m fee ** ion^ 
man,** beriUbi fee great working^ 
of eonscie|ice; whatever dfeer emo¬ 
tions there may be within him also 
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to contend with : nor ,it nny 
where dated th^ tnose evil eiiM>« 
tioD* are ** irreaiatible.” II imleed 
they were 80 « V tin*’ would not be 
the term 4heD applicable. I think 
also that much reel gbodnMf or what 
we may well trust, that God will 
graciously consider and reward as 
such, is frequently disceruible/tmong 
men; however on many occasions 
they may diew much perverseness 
and propensity to what is wrong. 
And what does all this prove but 
much irregularity and inconsistency, 
which doubtless must be charged 
upon all mankind ? .If also real de. 
pravity, great and gross in man^ 
instances, appear which is undeni¬ 
able, the conclusion is, that this is 
all of their *' own*’ creating. 

It alwajfs appears wonderful to^ 
me, that in contemplating the state 
of man by nature, so little attention 
seems to be paid to die express de¬ 
clarations of Scripture, that ** m the 
image of God” created He man. 
Ann has this image ceased 1 what is 
it that is expressly alleged in Ge¬ 
nesis as constituting the crime of 
** murder,” or kilUi^ ** man” but 
the consideration of his being made 
in the ** image of God.** St James 
also, Hi. 0. speaking of the abuse 
of the tongue, says, ** therewith 
curse we men who are made after 
the similitude (or image) of God.” 
Now, whatever we ma;|^ understand 
by this expression even in the lowest 
sense of it, still it implies so '* ht^” 
an intimation of the character of 
man by the very nature which God 
gives him as appears totally irre- 
concUeable with those other degra- 
dii% notions above alluded to; such 
as ** seeds of eyil*’,in our make and 
Irame, and the whol^ of nian bemg 
a iD^ ** mass” of depravity! 

N^er^<^ss, that free agency 

whidi^is vouclmafed, to. mankind. 
God should be often irr^llurly em- 
plo^^; and that actions dbiie 
a^mst better'' knowledge sliould 
arise, may be well expected in n- 


rioui instaaees; Aat eoam de|iue 
also of ** pronmieas aa4> propen^’’ 
to sin may must ia us horn oanses 
which we cwmot fully.speak to hu 
our descent from Adam: aU. this w 
perf^tiy admissible and is admitled. 
But in thus atpuing against '* com¬ 
plete** depravity, and in contendiiw 
for some comparative or even ** real” 
goodness; at least what for Christ's 
sake it may be believed Gm will 
renrd as such: no ** saMHan'” 
self-sufficiency is .thought *of, or 
pretended, nor any degree of good¬ 
ness as Jnherent or ** native” ia us, 
and per te existing; nor any.alMlity. 
to do good beyond what the giaoe 
of God ordinarily assisting us per¬ 
mits; preventing the world nom 
becoming thoroughl;^ rorrupt, and 
actually and experimentally thus 
dbplaying its efficacy. 

I am however particularly pleased 
in observing that ** Oxoniensis'^ is 
not unacquainted with the senti¬ 
ments of Bishop Taylor on this sub¬ 
ject : because in my opinion, .no one 
is qualified to say much concerning 
it, who has not carefully perused 
his observations; who ito doubt has 
truth only in view, as I myself bave^ 
and I am sure ** Oxoniensis”' has 
also. .To the writings of Bishq> 
Taylor, tiiose of many othw very 
pious and estimable writers might be 
added. But 1 leer unilbnnity of 
opinion on the onestion is 4o be 
expected, I shall not add more now, 
nor'addrenryonai^m^dt. The 
only- motixwopentmg on my ihind 
is, to rescue the character oif tbe 
Peity from the remotest appenmnon 
of promoting '* un** by tiie work 
of ms own hiirds, the li^aa eras- 
tion still reflecting or resembling 
bis own goodness- *' somehow-;** so 
ak least as to be declared ** made ia 
hia own im^pi.** ^ 

I am, Sur, 

Your bumbk Swvant, 
N.Ri 

NoemfAer, 182 I| 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

^ (Cvntin^,) 

« m tandi darkflm'kft lec^t pbee jlib 
pavilion roniMl abontfafin virere dark ivaters, 
nod tUck eloM tile •kioa/’ PMlm 
mW. Si. . 

** The ancieot Egyptians accord. 


whidi reason* aayf Plularchii, the 
palm in contests i§«a considered an 
emhJwn of ^ctory* it being the na¬ 
ture of ^ia not to give way to 

pressure and opposition.** Aulua 
OtUifu, B. ii$. C. 6* 


** 1 will ting a now song unto thee, O 

Ing to Ftdtarch, h^'a similar idea ““i* J!*®® ®P““ • 

residence of the I^ity; they *•“ atrmged lutoi" Psalm caliv. 9. 


r^Msented the throne of God as 
sea^d in an abyss of darkness, and 
biniself as imviribk and occult ,**— 
Plutarch de Inde tt Orirlde, 


** There still remained a harp of 
ten Mtringt, its precise form a .do 
not well remember, fori had seen it 
but once when 1 first entered the 
cave* I look upon these harps 
then as the Theban harps in use in 
the time of Sesostris,who did nbt re. 
build* but decorate ancient Thebes; 
I consider them as affording an in- 
contestible proof* were they die only 
** Almost all the gates of the an. *monuments remaining, that eroiy 
cient caverns suud temples were to- necessary to the construction* 


• Beaatifiil for sitnatidn, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount jSlon, on the ddes of 
gw north the city of the great king.*— 
Pnlm xirtii. 2. 

** The holy chambers which looked to¬ 
wards the norm."—Eaek. xlvi. 19. 


omunent, and use of this instru¬ 
ment* was in the highest perfection, 
and if so, all the others must have 
probably attained to the same de¬ 
gree.** Bruce, Vol. I. p. 131. 

The harp seems to have been 
known in die veiy earliest ages, 
thus in Gen* iv. 2i. we read ^at 
Jnbal was the father of diem that 
handled the harp. 

Firom the following account it 
appears also to have been known in 
pur idand at a very early period, as 


warda'fAc north, both amongst the 
.Hindeos and Druids.** See Maurice 
Bed, Ant, Vol. VI. p. 146. 

*' The righteons dull floniish fike a 
palm-tree.” Psalm xciiL 12, 

** The palm was supposed to rise 
under a weight* and to thrive in pro- 
pordon to its being depressed.— 

^eTe is possibly a mrther allusion 
in this than may first appear. The 
ancients had an epinion that .die 

palm was immorUd* at least if'it --. „ - 

.did die it recovered again* and ob. well as in GauV Hecateus and some 
tained a second life by renewal.'* othera say that there is an island in 
BuifunPe Mythology, Vol. 11. p. 4. the ocean over against Gaul* as big 

f* The PhoBuicians gave the name as’Sicily under the arctic pole* 
{ofPlimnix to the palm-tree, because where the Hyperboreans inhabit; 
mheft burnt down to t^ ground it eo called because they are situated 
epringa up agmn toirer and stronger beyond the breeses of the nordi 
than aver.'^ Natee to BeloPa Hero- wind. That the soil here is veipr 
ii^iM* yol. 1. p. 301. rich and very firuitfiil; and the'cli- 

'f'.Adstode in hia seventh book mate temperate^ infomuth as there 
of prchlems, and Plutuch in the are two crop! in the y^. Th^ 
eighth -of his Symposia, relates a say that Latona was bom here* dud 
thing re^ly wonderml. If you place therefore that th^ worship Apollo 
agreat. weight upon the wood of a above all othet|^s; and blouse 
palm-tree* coatumallymcreasingahis th^ ai% daily singin^^in praisd of 
till the weight is too great’to be their ^* and a^nbing te him 
supported, tfagi pa|pk does not give the bignest hononri* they say that 
ynff downwards, nor bend inwards, these mbabitants demean diem. 
*but rises against the weight* and selves* as if they were Apollo's 
bends and springs upwards* for priests* who has here a stately 
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grove, add renowned temple of a 
round form, beautified with many . 
rich gifts. ThaAhere is a city Uke* 
wise »>nsecrated to ftiis god, whose 
citize^ are most of them harpers, 
who playing on the harp, chant sa¬ 
cred hymns to Apollo in the temple, 
setting forth his glorious acts.'* 

The Gauls also have poets, that 
sing melodious songs^ whom they 
call Bards, who to their musical in- 
strui^ents like unto harps, chant 
forth the praises of some and the 
dispraises of others. Diod. Sic, 
B, 2. C, d. and B, 6. C. 2. 

** And thou shalt not'lct any of thy seed 
pass tnroi’gh tlio fire to Moloch.” Levit. 
xvHL 31. * 

!* There shall not be found among yon 
any onetlmt maketli her son or her daugh¬ 
ter to pass through the fire.' Dent, xviu., 
10 . 

** Can one go upon hot coals, and his 
feet not be burned.” Prov. vi. 88. 

** When tlion walkest throng the fire 
thou shalt not be barned.” Isa. xliii. 2. 

These passages more or less refer 
to the trials by ordeal, a practice 
frequent firom the earliest times. 

Tlie guards accused each other; nought 
was proved 

But each suspected each, and all denied 
(Mfering in proof of innocence, to grasp 
The burning steel, to walk thro’ fire, and 
take 

Their solemn oath they knew not of the 
deed.” * 

Sophocles AntigoiUf 1 , 270 . 

** Ill the Hindoo laws mention is 
made of the Purrekeh, or trial by 
ordeal, which was one of the first 
laws instituted by Moses among the 
Jews. Fire or water were usually 
employed, but in India the mode 
varies, and is often determined by 
the choice of the parties. I remem¬ 
ber a letter from a man of rank, 
who -was accused of corresponding 
in time of war with the enemy, in 
which he says—* lAtmy aeouserbe 
produced; let me see nim face-to 
fiic^let the most venomous snakes 
be put into a pot; let us put our 
hands into it together; let it be co¬ 
vered for a certmn time; and he 


who remaineth unhurt, shall in¬ 
nocent.* This trial is klwiiTs ac¬ 
companied witii the solemnities ofa 
religious ceremony.**. SkttebAi of 
tho Hindoos, Vol, 11. p*. 00. 

, ** Mr. Maurice mentions these 
ordeals; on great occasions, hA 
says, criminals are to be tri^ 
fire and by water, and of him whom 
that fire burns not, or who sinks 
not in that water, the veracity must 
be considered as perfect.** Afeti* 
rice Ind, Ant, Vol. VII. p. 360. 

** The trials of the guilt, or inno¬ 
cence of persons accused of crimen 
and mikdemeanours, ore made in 
presence of an idol, called Fudq, 
sitting amidst fire and flames; not 
indeed in a judicial and public way, 
but privately io the house, where 
the fact was committed, and iu pre¬ 
sence of the domestics, either by a 
simple conjuring and uttering cer¬ 
tain words, or by Arc, or by a 
draught of Khumano Goo. If the 
first or simple conjnration proves 
ineffectual, recourse is had to the 
second, a trial by Arc, to be per¬ 
formed by making the suspected 
persons walk thrice over a coal fire, 
about a fathom long, which if they 
can do witliout being burnt on the 
soles of their feet, they are acquit¬ 
ted.** Kampher's Japan, Vol. 1. 
p. 236. 

** Amongst the people of Congo 
there is an oath or a test, called 
Chiliimbo, which might rather be 
said to be applied than administer¬ 
ed ; for the person accused hath a 
red hot iroh passed over his naked 
leg; which if it causes any blister, 
he is forthwith thought guilty; but 
if not he is released. The deceit of 
this is, that if the patient be deter¬ 
mined to be acquitted, the subtil 
wizard has a certain preparation 
concealed in hb hand, of an ex. 
ceeding cold nature, with which 
stroking gently over the' part, the 
fire when applied there loses its 
force; but if he be to be found 
guilty, that TeiAedy*is to be omit, 
ted, and then the iron is left to cause 
its effect.** MercOa da Sorrento's 
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0» BipHim, 


[Dao, 


Voj/ag* to Congo, 
Yol.l.p.e 


CkmthiU CoU, 

, p. 076. 

** La question qu'on donne aux 
voleurs (en Japon) faote de preuve, 
fait plutdt Gondaniner les malheur. 
eux qua les clbupables. Pour averer 
le crime l*<m fait rougir une piece 
d^r d*ini doigt d'espais, et d’nn 
en qoarr6, et des que la pre¬ 
miere dottleur est revenue on la 
cduche sur les deux mains de 
I’accus^, sur deux feuillesde papier, 
qtt» s*allument aussi tot, et si rae- 
cus£ la peut jeter sur une petite 
clave, que Ton y pose aupres, sans 
qufil se brule on le renvoye absous, 
mau'si les mains sont taut soit peu 
offencdesparle feu, on le condaume 
k la mort.” Ohamis Mandeielo, 
VoL II. p. 406. 

To the Editor oj the Remembrancer, 

Sik, 

Mt object in the present letter is 
very briefly st^d. It is to point 
out certain abuses as they appear to 
me, or if that be too strong a term, 
certain irregularities in our mode of 
administering the Sacrament of 
Baptism, that are little becoming so 
holy an ordinance, and as little cal¬ 
culated to excite a feeling of reve¬ 
rence in the minds of the laity. 

I allude in the first instance to 
our almost general substitution of a 
paltiv earthen-ware or pewter dish 
for the old and venerable and more 
appropriate font. 

I am aware fiiat durlAg the ear¬ 
liest ages of the Gospel, 1 mean 
during the times of the Apostles and 
their immediate’successors, the rite 
of Baptism was administered in any 
place, where there was water. Bap- 
tixabut, says Durand, ** in stagnis 
et fluinmibus.*' The several cases 
of baptism recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, such as Ihe baptism 
of the Eunuch, of fhe three Aou- 
aand converted by the preaohing\»f 
-St. PeUr, of Comditts, and the 
KMper of the pris<m, clearly prove 
t^isfj And such I am equdly aware 
continued to be the practice of the 


Church as low down as die Aird 
Gentanr* with this only difference, 

'Aat toe solenmity renunoiation, 

Aough repeated aftenvitds at the 
water, was preriously performed by 
Ae catechummw in Ae Places of 
public woiahip. Towards the con¬ 
clusion however of this century, or 
the beginning of Ae next we find 
baptisteries mentioned among Ae 
exedrse or ouCer buildings attached 
to Ae Churches, often capacious 
enough for Ae assembling of coiAi- 
cils within their walls, and always 
'sufficiently large to admit of distinct 
apartments, and distinct fonts or 
baAs for Ae separate bi^tism of 
men and women, Fron^this period 
down to Ae sixA century Ae bap¬ 
tistery was Ae appoints place of 
public baptum, and was attached 
to the principal Church of every 
city where a bishop resided, which 
from this circumstance was steled 
the Mother-Church. The prlvncgc 
of baptising had been however of 
necessity extended to the country- 
parishes : and to this indulgence we 
may date the introduction of the 
font, at first into the porch, and 
subsequently into the Church itself. 
In our own country Ae font appears 
to have been generally adopted; for 
Ac caAedral of Canterbury exhibits 
Ac only instance of a detached 
baptistery. These fonts were for 
the most part of stone ; and Durand 
in his way assigns this reason for it. 
Debet ergo fons esse lapideus, nam 
et de silice aqua in baptismi pra:- 
sagium emanavit; sed et ebristus, 
<][ui est fons vivos, est lapis augula- 
ns et petra.*' 

By a decree indeed of a Council 
mentioned by Durand, permission 
was given *tOcahy presbyter who 
could not procure a stone font, to 
provide any oAer jproper vessel for 
the occasion. ** Statutum e«t, ut 
omnis pjesbytep, qui foatem la|H- 
deum habere non potest, vas con¬ 
veniens ad hoc soluin <^iuift ha- 
beat, quod extra . ecclesiam non 
deportetur:^ but then we. are tidd 
by Lyndwood in ius comment on 
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the words ** lapideum” and " com* 
petens*' which occur in one of Arch¬ 
bishop Edmund’s constitutions, that 
that only was to be considered as a 
proper vessel which was solid, du¬ 
rable, strong, capable of retaining 
the water, and capacious enough 
for the immersion of the child ; for 
his words are these:*** La{>ideum 
vel de ali^ materi-^ congru& et ho- 
nest&it tale videlicet, quw est solida, 
diirabilis, et fortis, ac aquae infiisae 
retentiva: competens, qu6d bapti- 
zandus possit in eo mergi.'’ So that 
no argument cau be drawn from this 
permftsion in defence of our present 
use of the banon. Of whatever mate¬ 
rial the vessel in question was made, 
it was in every respect a regular font. 
The use of fonts then for the pur. 
pose of public baptism was formerly 
universal, and continued to be so in 
our own country with only some 
small diminution in their size, down 
to the period of the Kefbrination : 
a diminution however, that though 
no longer admitting of the immersion 
of the whole body, as was the case 
in the older foutsj yet still left depth 
and room for the dipping afterwards 
prescribed in the common prayer- 
book of Edward the Sixth. At this 
period the only change made in the 
public administration of baptism 
regarded the additam^nta o&llumish 
superstition. These were justly 
discarded ; but the font was left in 
the full possession of its antient 
honour. Enquire says Bishop Kid- 
ley in his articles of* Visitation in 
1550, '* whether the water in the 
font be changed every month once,” 
and*again in 15H4, there is this in¬ 
junction, ** that the fo9t be not 
removed, nor that the curate do 
baptize in parish Churches iu any 
hasons* This injunction was re. 
newed in the book of Canons put 
forth in 1571; and is thus aliaded to 
with ^renewal of the injunction In 
thcT 818t oft our present Canons; 
** according to a former constitution, 
too much neglected in many pla^s, 
we appoint Uiat there shall be a 
Rbmembramgeb, No, 36. 


font of Hont in every Church and 
Chapel, where baptism is to * 
ministered: the same to be set in 
the antient usual place; in which 
only font the minister shall baptize 
publicly.’* 

I shall not stop to enquire how 
it came to pass that these repeated 
injunctions were disregarded: a 
more important question for our¬ 
selves is this; why we of the present 
day continue to disregard them? Is 
this calculated to excite a reverence 
for the holy sacrament of baptism in 
the minas of the people, or impress 
them with' the idea that we reve¬ 
rence it ourselves ? That feeling 
with which the members of our 
Church as they grow up would be 
led to look on the old venerable 
font, wherein themselves and their 
forefathers before them had been 
baptized—that common font of a 
whole parish.—Ail this feeling, and 
any good effect, which might spring 
from it, is entirely lust. It cannot 
be transferred to the little paltry 
bason which for what they know, 
may have been burrowed or pur¬ 
chased but a few minutes before, 
and before the evening may be bro¬ 
ken, or applied to an uiicoiisecrated 
purpose. The parucliitil font ou 
the contrary is a kind' of common 
unalienable unperisliablc property; 
a spiritual heir-loom : there it stands 
and there it has stood from time 
immemorial,* never applied to any 
other . purpose; and that purpose 
the dearest to man, even his spLri. 
tual birth, his free admission into 
all tlie privileges of tlie Gospel co¬ 
venant. And i question much whe¬ 
ther the substitution of the bason 
in the place of the font has not in- 
directly had another bad effect in 
tending among other causes to en¬ 
courage a custom unhappily but 
stilU too prevalent among the laity 
of haviDg their children baptized, 
and, strange anamolyjof words, re¬ 
ceived into the*Church, at their 
own houses, for in weakening tffeir* 
attachment to the font by our neg- 
4 Z 
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lect of its use, what do we, but 
loofien one of the ties, by which 
they might have been drawn to de¬ 
sire a more public celebration of 
the sacrament 1 

And now what have we to plead 
in our defence T Is it antiquity ? no 
sooner were Churches built, and 
matters brought into a regular train, 
but baptisteries and fonts were 
erected, and in these alone was 
baptism performed. Arc the several 
articles of visitation, canons, and 
constitutions, that have been made 
from time to time, in favoi^ of the 
practice? they are expressly against 
It. Is the practice calculated to 
raise the sacrament in the eyes of 
the people? It is more likely to 
lower it. Is it agreeable to the 
words of the Rubric and the inten* 
tion of our Church? What then 
shall we say to the last of the three 
injunctions that are prefixed to the 
ministration of the public baptism 
of infants, wherein are these words, 
** And the priest coining to the 
fontf {which is then to be filled with 
pure watet ^)—How can we be said 
to comply* with this Rubric, when 
the font that common baptistery or 
fountain of baptism, {as the old 
offices term it) is not so much as 
used on the occasion? Again, in the 
prayer of consecration, when having 

t irayed to the Almighty and ever- 
iving God to ** sanctify the water 
to the mystical washipg away of 
sin,*’ we farther beseech him to 
** grant that the child now to be 
baptized therein, may receive the 
fulness of his grace.” But may we 
not well ask, baptized in what I on 
the supposition that tiie font itself 
is filleu with water, the expression 
is strictly appropriate; but where 
this is not the case, few 1 think can 
UM the prayer without wishing to 
substitufjC the word ** therewiVh” in 
its stead. And to give one instalice 
more, in. a following Rubric the 
priest is enjoified t{if the sponsors 
ahaeH certify him that the child may 
well endure it) to^dip it in the water 


discreetly- and warily** Does not 
this injunction then suppose the 
font to be duly filled with water ? 
When I consider therefore that the 
use of the font is strictly agreeable 
to the practice of the early Church, 
at least from the time of the third 
century, that it is expressly enjoined 
by the^dest canons and constitu¬ 
tions down to 'the present time, that 
the Rubric and a port of the service 
suppose the font itself to be 'filled 
with water, and that when so 
filled it is at once appropriate 
and respectful, and calculated to 
excite proper and devotional feelings 
in the minds of the people, 1 cannot 
but indulge the hope or seeing the 
time, when the bason will be alto¬ 
gether discarded, and the font re¬ 
stored to its primitive honours 

1 have been so long on this first 
irregularity in our ministration of 
baptism that I have not room to do 
more than briefly to notice the re¬ 
mainder. It is a remark of Arch¬ 
deacon Sharpe’s, that our Church 
doth not direct sprinkling or asper. 
sion, but affusion or pouring of 
water upon the children to be bap¬ 
tized ; and, though the quantity of 
water to be used is no where pre¬ 
scribed, yet he gives it as his opi¬ 
nion that the action should be such 
as is prqperly a washing to make 
the admiuistrafiou correspond with 
the institution: and secondly, such 
as is properly a pouring of water 
which is the Rubrical direction to 
express that washing at all times, 
when dipping is not practised. 
** And this,” he adds, ** we are 
bound to observe, us member^ of 
the Church ofEngland in particular, 
taking it aiwayk for granted that 
there is a reason for whatever is 
prescribed in the Rubric, and such a 
one as is not to be contradicted by 
« 

-. ■--- - .. 

* By a little search the hole tj^roogli 
which tite water was formerly carned*off 
through the shaft, might still be discovered 
in most if not dl the older fonts: andagain 
sccuMd, as then, with its stopple. 
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our private practice, or rejected for 
the sake of any modes or customs 
brought in wc know not how.” 
Notwithstanding these judicious re> 
marks, which require neither* com¬ 
ment nor addition, aspersion, and 
that in a very slight degree, is too 
much the prevailing practice of the 
day. 

A third irregularity is the using 
the ministration of public baptism 
ill fiouscs, together with the two 
frequent practice of privately bapti¬ 
zing without a mfficient necessity. 
Fur tliis latter deviation somewhat 
perhaps may be saicl ; but the former 
is as indei^ensible in itself, as it 
would be, I am verily persuaded, un¬ 
wished for by the laity, wherever its 
impropriety should be kindly, anj 
fully, and impartially stated, ‘ 

1 will only add iii conclusion that 
much benetit would arise from a 
frequent allusion in our public dis¬ 
courses and private admonitions to 
the nature and necessity of the holy 
sacrament of baptism; from the seri- 
ousness and fervency of our manner in 
administering it—from our attention 
as far as is possible to the fitness 
and behaviour of the sponsors, and 
the distinctness with which they 
make the answers*; from the clean¬ 
liness and order in which every thing 
is kept in and about the .font, and 
the careful provision of hassocks 
for the people to kneel on, where 
the service requires it; all these 
precautions could not fail of exciting 
and keeping up under God’s bles¬ 
sing, a due sense of the importance 
of that rite, which is in very truth 

* May I be pennRt^d t8 suggest, that 
whenever the numbers will permit^ the 
interrogatories would be put with closer 
confoiinUy to tlie Rubric, and greater ef¬ 
fect on the people, to each separate set of 
sponsors, than to the* whole in a body. 
Tlie aoise and confusion of several penons 
ansWbring at onqp can neither add to the 
decency noi^the solemnity of die occasion; 
and,, where each set of sponsors are succes¬ 
sively called forwards, they will be more 
likely to feel their individual respouMbility. 


the appointed door of our admission 
into the Church of the living God. 

In the preceding remarks 1 trust 
that I have not been* betrayed into 
any inadvertency of Yeeling or ex¬ 
pression. 1 have ever thought that 
much good would accrue to the 
Church, if the clergy could be 
roused to a freer communication of 
their observations and experience 
relative to the discharge of their 
pastoral duties. Much practical 
information that would otherwise 
have been confined to the small 
limits *of a private parish, would 
thus be made general, and afford 
valuable hints and assistances to 
their younger brethren, who are but 
fresh in the vineyard. Your Re¬ 
membrancer, Sir, ofiers a safe and 
easy channel of communication, and 
deserves to be duly prized. . 

I am, &c. 

Yours, 

C. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Your Caen correspondent L. seems 
surprised to find a false translation 
of 2 Cor. V. iq, 18, in the French 
Testament circulated by the Bible 
Society. His astonishment will, 
perhaps, be increased when he is in¬ 
formed that this is by no means a 
rare occuxrence, eitlier in the So¬ 
ciety's French or many other tran¬ 
slations. Their Iskindic Testament 
has been ** revised and corrected,” 
’till it is said that the honest unso¬ 
phisticated beings for whose use it 
was principally designed, have in 
their simplicity declared, that ** it 
broke their hearts” to see the liber, 
ties that had been taken with their 
Scriptures. And their Spanish Tes- 
tqpient has undergone a similar 
treatment, till it is nearly unintel¬ 
ligible to Spaniards. 

All these ** fevisfoDS and correc¬ 
tions” are, no doubt, like thole 0f 
their french Testament, made from 

4 z 2 
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the ** Greek textand a Society 
which lias such a laudable dread of 
the contaminating effects of notes 
and comments, will be more than 
ordinarily cdreful that the Sacred 
Text be not sophisticated in the 
translating: this would be polluting 
the waters of life at their very source, 
and consequently they never tran¬ 
slate from a translation, but always 
from the original, as well as revise 
and correct by it. Their French Tes¬ 
tament is howeveran exception to this 
rule; which, although on the title, 
page it is said to have been ** re¬ 
vised and corrected with care after 
the Greek text,” is, in fact, servilely 
translated word for word, errors and 
all, from Diodati’s Italian transla¬ 
tion, which is chiefly remarkable for 
its ullra^calvinistic constructions; 
a recommendation to the Bible 
Society, perhaps, which Martin's 
French translation may not fiussess. 

Diodati’s translation of the pas¬ 
sage in question, is as follows;— 

Ora il tiitto i da Dio, cbe ci lia ricon- 
ciliati a se, per Gesik Cristo, ed lia dato a 
noi it niinUteno della riconciliazione.— 
Poiclie Iddio si riconcilio il nmiido, in 
Cristo, non impntaudo loro i lor falli ; e 
pose in noi la parola della riconciliaxione.” 

1 do not mean to affirm that ** re¬ 
vised and corrected with care after 
the Greek text,” as. it stands on the 
title-page of the Society’s French 
Testament necessarily, includes, 
strictly speaking, that it was also 
translated from the original Greek, 
although 1 think it calculated to 
conveythis impression. But 1 think 
it must appear to every one' to 
amount to a guarantee on the part 
of the Bible Society, that a very 
faulty translatitm had not been 
adopted for their text book, and the 
original Greek only- resorted to for 
correcting the press. But el^en in 
this humble capacity, after a tofe- 
rably careful search, I cannot find 
that the Societyhave made any great 
ase «f tbeorig'mal Greek; for as far 
as I can discover^ they stick close 
to Diodati, and make common cause 


with him through good report and 
through evil report, even in his most 
violent aberrations from the ori. 
ginal, so that their ** revised and 
corrected with care after the Greek 
text," amounts to neither more nor 
less than a bookseller's puff. 

If you express any distrust to a 
membeaof the Bible Society, either 
of the qualifibalions or disinterest¬ 
edness of their translators, or of the 
accuracy of their translations^ the 
only reply you get is. Look at the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other 
Dignitaries associated with us. But 
these Right Reverend and Reverend 
Divines, 1 fear, have little sway 
over the Society's proceedings.-— 
They leave their Episcopal authority 
yWitli their hats and great coats in 
the passage when they attend the 
Committee-Room, and the vote of a 
calvinistic or sociuian dissenter will 
at any time neutralize that of an 
Archbishop. It is, therefore, in vain 
for your correspondent to hope that 
these Prelates can be any check 
upon the dissemination of corrupt 
translations or the consequent pro¬ 
pagation of Socinianism. Besides, 
it may be fairly questioned, whether 
the " rapid strides of Socinianism” 
be so ungenial to the sentiments of 
tlie Bible Society as your corres¬ 
pondent i|^eems to imagine. Certain 
it is, that DO tv^ persuasions make 
more frequent exchanges of prose¬ 
lytes than Calvinism and Socinian¬ 
ism, a notable instance of which is 
recorded in your Remembrancer for 
September. The two creeds are 
separated but by thin partitions. 
The Calvinist never blushes openly 
to affirm, that the sacraments of his 
Redeemer kre ndc means of grace; 
that baptism has no regenerating in¬ 
fluence; that the Lord's Supper 
has no renewing effect; with him 
they are ^nly badges, tokens, signs, 
symbols, any thing but reality; and 
tbus Christ having ^il^^ in endow¬ 
ing his saeraments with spirituality, 
the obvious inference is, had he the 
power 7 was he divine 7 

Up to this point, ,or nearly the 
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Socinian will come. He wiU freely 
owe that Christ spake as never man 
spake; that he did many wonderful 
works; that God gave not the spirit 
by measure unto him; that he was 
siuless, spotless, and far superior to 
auy other human being that ever 
lived; but, was be divine ? 

And thus a professor of,inodero 
evangelical tenets may continue all 
his days oscillating between the two 
opiidons, without doing any great 
despite to eitlier creed, or in any 
way disqualifying himself for a seat 
at the Bible Society’s Board. 

Djodati was a suiiicieat scholar 
to have translated so easy a passage 
as the one* in question correctly, 
if he had found no let or impedi. 
ment in his own Calvinistic preju¬ 
dices ; and I presume from simiiaif 
scruples, the Society’s corrector 
and reviser with care after the 
Greek text, chose to permit the 
error to remain undisturbed, as he 
has done in every other place as far 
as 1 have observed. Diodati’s Ita¬ 
lian/ and the Society’s French and 
Spanish, are among the worst tran¬ 
slations of the New Testament ex¬ 
tant, and the Romish Priests will 
never lack cogent arguments with 
their flocks against modern transla. 
tious of Holy Writ, as long as the 
Bible Society circulates these 
through Italy, Frat.ce, and Spain. 
But they are evangelical, or in other 
words, Calvinistic, and that covers 
all their sins. 

ALPHA. 

9th OeU 1821. 


To the Editor of the ReMemhroncer. 
Sir, 

Your'C aen correspondent accuses 
the British and Foreign Bible So¬ 
ciety, of circulating* in Franpe a cor¬ 
rupt version of the New Testament, 
in Reference Jto an orthodox one 
approved 6y the Protestants, and he 
proceeds to justify the charge by 
the quotation of a single pass^e, 
which is certainly translated diffe¬ 


rently in our own version, and which 
he pronounces to be wrong. 1 agree 
with him diatan awful responsibility 
is incuired by those who knowingly 
propagate error for truth, but bap. 
pily the members of this Society 
have no occasion tu reproach them¬ 
selves on this account. As a friend 
to it, 1 am desirous of correcting any 
misconception of its proceeding^, 
and am willing to give him the ex¬ 
planation which he seeks, relying 
upon your candour to gpve as wide 
a circulation to this reply as to his 
letter. • 

The Bible Society has published 
several new versions of the Scrip, 
lures, but they have been in lan¬ 
guages in which none had previously 
existed. Faithful to its principle of 
not interfering with the ecclesiastical 
authorities ofnny country, it has al¬ 
ways restricteii its grants to the re¬ 
publication of authorized versions, 
wherever there are such; and in 
Roman Catholic states it has ap. 
proximated as nearly as it could to 
its rule, by distributing in France 
De Sacy’s translation, in Italy Mar¬ 
tini’s, which was sanctioned by the 
late Pope, and in Turkey one ap¬ 
proved by the Patriarch. It has 
behaved in the same manner to the 
French Protest&nts; and this very 
version which your correspondent 
condemns is no new nor altered one, 
but that of Ostervald. He informs 
us that most of the Protestants pre. 
fer that of Martin. I presume it b 
so at Caen, but 1 know that the 
Protestant Clergy of Paris have 
publicly declared their approbation 
of Ostervald’s, and that in 1813 it 
was read in the Church of the Ora- 
torie. Our Society never undertook 
to recommend any particular ver¬ 
sion to any denomination of Chris¬ 
tians ; as edification is its only ob. 
ject, it hath felt itself justified in re- 
prAiting what was in use, provided 
it was correct in all material points, 
and the Society 5ot Promoting 
Chrbtian Kuow'ledge acts upon* tht' 
same reasonable plan, and has ad¬ 
mitted/if I am no{ mistaken, upon 
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its list of books this very Testament 
deemed by your correspondent so 
objectionable *. I allow, that if any 
authorised version were heretical, it 
would be blailueable in this or any 
other Society to circulate it; and 
such was actually the view taken by 
our Committee, who when solicited 
to print the Bible for Geneva, sti. 
pulated that it should be Oster- 
vald’s, and not the one in use in that 
Canton. Ostervald's version lias, 
no doubt, like other human works 
its mistakes ; but certainly the in¬ 
stance selected is an unfortunate 
one, for great authorities might be 
urged in favour of Ostcrvald’s tran> 
elation. It is rendered in the same 
manner in the Zurich translation, in 
Diodati’s, in De Sacy. and in Cal. 
met, and certainly such respectable 
names,, to which otimrs might be 
added.'are sufficient to vindicate the 
Society from the charge either of a 
mischievous design or of gross negli¬ 
gence in sanctioning the version in 
question. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

M. 

Oxford, Oct. 19,1B21. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Permit me Sir, through the medium 
of your pages, to make a few com¬ 
ments on a passage from Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s Sermon on the Death of the 
late Rev. J. Scott, quoted in the 
thirty third Number of the Remem. 
brancer, p. 500. in which a^r giving 
a sketch of the principles and 
practice of the deceased, he con¬ 
cludes with these words: ** Now I 
adt whether any fair solution can he 
given of such a ease but the truth of 
the principlesfrom which it sprung ?** 
It is with extreme regret 1 per¬ 
ceive an intelligent and exemplary 

* Tbis is a mistake: the translation 
used by the Society Cor Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge is that of Martin. Ed. 


man (for such 1 esteem Mr. Wilson 
to be) drawing an inference which 
every reflecting observer of times 
and histories must know full well to 
be one which if pursued to its con¬ 
sequences would lead of necessity 
to bigotry or scepticism ; the infidel 
will gladly avail himself of an asser¬ 
tion uppn which he may establish 
an argument’of no inconsiderable 
weight against some of the most 
valuable and vital doctrines of Reve¬ 
lation. 

1 wish not to give ofience to any 
individual who from conscientious 
motives may have adopted tlic pe¬ 
culiarities of the cre^d in ques¬ 
tion. Whatever may be ray own opi¬ 
nion as to its merits or demerits, 1 
will if you please admit with Mr. 
Wilson that the doctrines of Mr. 
Scott contained whatsoever things 
were true, whatsoever things were 
honest, whatsoever just, or whatso- 
ever pure. But having admitted 
this, if Mr. Wilson’s solution is 
equally admissible, thousands with 
myself must be forced to the dw'ful 
conclusion tliat as long as other cha¬ 
racters can be found pursuing a 
course lovely and virtuous as Mr. 
Scott’s, as piously sought, as consci¬ 
entiously adopted though influenced 
by opinions diametrically opposite, 
the Deity has vouchsafed no 
certain guide Ico direct our steps, 
and that ail is doubt and error: for 
alter, pervert, entangle the question 
at pleasure, the substance remains 
unchanged. If the only fair solu¬ 
tion of a case similar to Mr. Scott’s, 
viz. exalted purity and piety result¬ 
ing from the adoption of certain 
principles and opinions, be that they 
are founded on.t!hith, where is the 
pure and pious man of a different 
persuasion who has not a i^ht to 
consider his own creed stamped 
with th^ mark nof certainty. And 
where is the sceptic who may not 
with equal confidence ^midst* the 
contradictory assumptions of the 
divided followers of Christianity 
challenge us to point out that uner- 
ring guide from which there can be 
•2 
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no rational well founded deviation. 

I am unwilling to hold up the 
patched and party coloured garb of 
religion to the scorn of those who 
would delight in a display of its 
rents and motley shades, or magnify 
the force of my argument by quoting 
an intinity of instances in detail from 
the almost infinite varieties of 
sects professed by the followers of 
the Gospel. But knowing that they 
may 6e produced, he must be a 
bigot indeed who does not sec that 
in" many of these, however vi¬ 
sionary their doctrines, some might 
be found with characters fair as 
imagination ^an conceive, framed 
and disciplined in accordance with 
a standard, which if Mr. Wilson’s 
reasoning be just had truth and ^ 
nothing but the truth for its basis. 
The fact is, human nature is every 
where the same—impeTlect to the 
core—weakness and frailty arc its 
inseparable characteristics; for its 
vices and foibles they form a soil in 
which each may revel with luxuri¬ 
ance; for its virtues they form toils and 
snares which fett< r the impulses of 
that blessed Spirit, which Iumo below 
cannot divest them entirely ot 
earthly defilements and selfish feel¬ 
ings. In our country more especi¬ 
ally pre-eminent for competition ot 
every description, where each indi¬ 
vidual is born with a hope ot shining 
in a little circle of his own, is it 
possible that iirejudice and passions 
should not interfere in his advanee- 
meut? Experience has lamentably 
taught us that religion is not exclu¬ 
ded from this general operation. 
Wi«iin its hallowed recesses the 
same imssioiis iiisinuato themselves 
though modified, dfcd We think at 
times rendered almost laudable from 
the association they have formed, 
but still human passions they remain 
and as such they act. Tjie weak 
thev excite to enthusiasm, the *ca- 
lous W of|en betray their presence 
by want of judgment. In some 
tW appear co-opemlmg more or 
less with the selfish principle, dis¬ 


playing at one time a gratification iu 
vindictive or oppressive acts, at 
another persuading tiie actor that 
he is peculiarly favoured of God and 
destined for scenes of Miss, his less 
fortunate brethren were never born 
to experience. Were 1 to select an 
example to illustrate my meaning, 
in vain 'should I search fur one haore 
appropriate than Mr. Scott’s. From 
an impartial view of his life the 
reader will collect that he was pos¬ 
sessed of the wannest feeling, from 
his own account lie confesses him¬ 
self to be ** self-sufficient and posi. 
tive in his opinions To these 
Mr. Wilson justly adds ** determi¬ 
nation of mind and extraordinary 
diligence,” from such materials what 
conclusions might not peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances have elicited ? What 
part of his life is unaccountable or 
extraordinary 1 Certain causes led 
him to views which no reflecting 
person can be surprised that he 
adopted and supported with daily 
increasing xcal and confidence. Had 
he lived in the days of the Refor¬ 
mation a character like his could 
never have remained dormant. He 
might have assisted in the extravu- 
ganee of Tetssel, or aided Luther in 
dispelling the darkness of popery : 
in either case equally conscientious 
and equally illustrative of a suppo¬ 
sed “ force of truth.” Yet even he 
is canditi enough to confess that 
he is mistaking daily, finding himself 
in contiiiuat danger of mixing his 
own imaginations with divine truth 
and following his own spirit instead 
of God’sAll this, though a 
few pages before we find him as¬ 
serting “ as surely as 1 believe his 
promises to be faithful, as surely as 
1 believe him to be a God that 
heareth prayer; so surely do I be¬ 
lieve that flesh and blood hath not 
revealed to me the doctrines I now 
prfiach, but God himself by his Holy 
Spirit” Such is human nature 1 
It may he a'ikedtto what does 

* Sec Force of Truth. 
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thi0 reasoning lead. Are we then 
to reject every religious impression 
as a delusion, are we to deny that 
there is a mirit working* within us 
to help our Infirmities; God forbid 1 
it is because 1 respect the doctrine 
and am firmly convinced of its 
truth^ that I hold up my hand^o 
combat the ditficulties surrounding 
it when pushed to excess. My feel¬ 
ing^ indicate the probability ; reve¬ 
lation declares the certainty that 
he who created the spirit of man 
will condescend to visit it with his 
own. When therefore I perceive 
good men differing on doubtful 
theological points, 1 conclude that 
for wise reasons the Holy Spirit has 
not decidedly intimated the full 
knowledge of truth and 1 hold there¬ 
fore that it partakes more of our 
earthly than our heavenly nature to 
adopt the high tone of authority 
which is daily widening the breach 
already a disgrace to the Christian 
world. 

In viewing the scheme developed 
by Mr. Scott, 1 perceive some things 
respecting which we materially dif¬ 
fer. He believes them to be true on 
the ground that God himself has 
revealed tiiem by his Holy Spirit.’* 
1 disbelieve them because in as ear¬ 
nest enquiry after Iruth 1 come to 
very different conclusions; and I 
cannot bring niyselC to think the 
Spirit would have led me into error; 
and induced me after serious inves¬ 
tigation to reject his lessons as 
misrepresentations or exaggerated 
deductions. Who is right or who is 
wrong are questions for Omnipo¬ 
tence to decide. But assured as we 
are that errors may creep in to se¬ 
duce if it were possible the very 
elect, there is less danger in adopt¬ 
ing a system accordant to our views 
of justice, mercy and reason, and 
upon wliich we may argue If not 
without infiillibly convincing, *’at 
least without exciting the sneer of 
infidelity, than one which in the 
opinion of^ those who dificr from 
Mr. Scott is repugnant to all these 


truljr divine attribntes, and contains 
within it seeds which may and have 
ripened into excesses deplored by 
many a serious 

Christian Observer. 

ON MR. MACDIARMID’S LIVES 
Of^BRrj;i8H STATESMEN. 

To the Editor of the Remanhrancer, 
Sir, ‘ ' 

The lives of British Statesmen, by 
Mr. Macdiarmid, have lately come 
under my notice, and, as the work is 
certainly entertaining and likely to 
be put into the hands of many, es. 
pecially the younger members of 
society, who may be misled by its 
i^pparent candour and liheralityt I 
trust you will allow the following re¬ 
marks a place in your valuable 
pages. 

The Author appears to be a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and, from his political 
and religious prejudices, to be lad 
into many gross mistatements (par¬ 
ticularly observable in his life of 
Lord Burleigh, as well as in various 
parts of the second volume) where- 
ever the Church of England or its 
Clergy are introduced. His fre¬ 
quent reference to Neale’s partial 
and distorted History of the Puritans 
continually misjeads him, and must 
have the same effect on many of his 
readers. He appears not to be 
aware of the elaborate answer to 
that insidious book, begun by the 
learned Bishop Maddox,and brought 
to a conclusion by the eminent Dr. 
Zachary Grey, a work now very 
valuable and scarce. * 

* Through hiq prejudices Mr. 
Macdiarmid itr also much drawn 
aside from the truth in the case of 
the utttbrtunate Mary, Queen of 
Scotland. Can this, in die present 
day, be4 any other tlian a wilful 
error? Can he be ignoran^ of 
Whitaker’s elaborate very sa¬ 
tisfactory defence of this much in- 

* Vide psgM 250,200. 
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Jured anS lAurdered Pripcess 1 Has 
he never seen the mcmoira of her 
private life* by his own countryman, 
Chalmers? if he has, his misre¬ 
presentations of the conduct of this 
very accomplished Princess, are 
base and unpardonable; charity 
ought to have induced him at least 
to admit that it was a disputed 
point, and therefore it behowM him 
to have leaned to tRe favourable 
side i and if he has not seen these 
iaf-lamed and well established 
works, his authority as an historian 
is worse than nugatory. 

Throughout the life of tlic great 
and faithful Strafibril, and, in short, 
wherever circumstances, which took 
place in the reign of tiiat eminent 
nobleman's much injured and ami¬ 
able Sovereign, are introduced, the^ 
Author gives a false colouring to al¬ 
most every occurrence; so much is 
he misled* by popular and political 
prtjudices ; which are in no instance 
more evident than in his jaundiced 
remarks on the learued aud pious 
Archbishop Laud, who is a particu¬ 
lar object of this writer’s hostility, 
and of whom Lord Clarendon as. 
serts, that his learning, piety, and 
virtues, have been attained by a very 
few; and the greatest of his infirmi¬ 
ties are common to all, even to the 
best of men.'* But Laud and Straf¬ 
ford iiad their lot east iii e^ times. 


and the share they were obliged to 
take in the management of public 
affairs during those ill-fated days, 
has afforded materials for the bi¬ 
assed misrepresentations of party, 
writers who have little v>r no regard 
for what is sacred and venerable. 

A gross misiatement also occurs 
ill this Author's account of the ejec¬ 
tion of the puritanical Ministdrs on 
the Restoration, when the regular 
and orthodox Clergy, unjustly de¬ 
prived fur their loyalty,* by the 
Rump Parliament, were replaced in 
their preferments *. Aif act of jus¬ 
tice which confers immortal hnnoui^ 
on the great aud upright Minister 
of that day, and which ought to 
** be had in everlasting remem¬ 
brance.** Did Mr. Maediarinid never 
hear of that justly celebrated work 
entitled ** Walker’s Sufferings of 
the Clergy, Sfc, ?” 

a 

Your's, Sec. 

B. C. 


** It is trae that others of the Paritauical 
Preachers were aUo removed at that time, 
but tills was in consequence of their ob¬ 
stinate refusal to conform to the judicious 
Rubrics and decent ceremonies of our ve- ' 
iierabic Church; which, in accordance 
with the Apostolic Rule, requires that 
“ all things” relatAe to the worship of 
God “ be done deeeiUly and tit orderJ* 


evening. 

A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's Medal at the Cambridge Com¬ 
mencement, .July, 1821. By Thomas Babington Macaulay, Scholar 
of Trinity College. 

Fair bour sf Poiny’s and Passion’s dreams. 

Of sweetest breezes, and of purest beams. 

Rich clouds, and twinkling stars, and balmy dews, 

Come, loveliest theme, and be thyself my Muse; 

Breathe o'er the lay i«hicli fondly tells thy praise 6 

The splendour of thifle own voluptuous rays. 

The colours of thy bright and varying skies, 

Thelfuttsicof thine aiiy melodies.— 

. For I have loved thee. Evening.—I have felt 
My soul beneath thy gentle influence melt, ^0 
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Which lends to every scene and every tone 
A mild and pensive softness all its own. 

The shadows lengthen’d by the sloping light, 

The gleam which lingers on the purple height. 

The calc that whispers through the cool arcade 
Form'd by the dark-green cliesnut’s niussy bhade. 
The lake which burns one sheet of yellow*tire, 

The knell resounding from the distant .ipirc, 

The echoes which the circling hills prolong. 

The raptures of the wild bill's pierchig soiig, 

Ev'n the rich music of the mellow horn 
Which swells so jocund on the hree/e of morn, 

The blithest sounds, the gayest forms receive 
A tiuge of saduess from the spells of Eve. 

The spirit of sweet melancholy iiruits 

O'er all her scenes, Mud tin ills in all her notes. 

Breathes in the fragrant iangiior of her sigh. 

Weeps in her devrs, and bliisikes in her sky. 

How sweet it is, at that cnchanling hour. 

When earth is fresh with April's sunuy shower, 

To wander through some grcfti and ipiiet lane, 
O’erhuug by briers and wild flowers moist with r.ilii 
And view the Sun, descending to his rest. 

Lead his bright triiuupli down the gorgeous Wist. 

Amidst tlie glories of that radiant sky 

Dun wreaths of cloud with crimsuu dappled lie. 

Like the dark curls, with roses crown’d, which play 
Around the brow of some fair r|iiecii of May ; 

And dusky streaks on which the sunbeams throw 
A lurid mellowness, a sullen glow, 

Whose inky masses secin to fancy's sight 
Blue hilly isles amidst a sea of light. 

Bugged with many a crag's fantastic shape. 

And swcllieg ridge, and far prujectigg cape.-— 
Dyed by the sinking rays the heavens assume 
A brilliant tint of deep and rosy bluotb, , 

The lovely hectic of declining day, 
lleight'ning its charms and marking its decay: 
From hue to hue the varying splendours fade. 

And molt into a pale and safiion shade. 

At length the cottage windows cease to blaze. 
And a soft veil of dim and silver haxe 
Floats o'er the watery meadows. All is still 
Save the faint tinkling of the pebbled rill. 

Or beetle's drowsy hum, or bat’s shrill idrail, • 

Or tlirilling chaunt of love-lorn iiightiiigald. 

The stream hath darken’d to a pnrplc hue; 

The turf is fresh wiih cool and fragmnt dew'.— 
Who loves not then With upward-gnaing eye * 

To pore into the witle nbvss of sky 1 * 

1^0 still, so vast, so colourless, so pure. 

Clear ^without light, and without gloom obscure; ^ 
And here and there to catch some lonely star 
Twinkling in humid lustre from afar; 
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Or flashing in tho West, feir Eve, to see 
The planet dear to Venus and to thee. 

Oh! thou whose myrtle grove and od’rous shrine 
An earlier age adored with rites divine. 

When infant genius tuned the Grecian iyre 
To hail Ibcc Queen of beauty and dcsin;; 

Oh I nurse of softest hopes an<i fondest fears. 

Of melancholy smiles and rapt’rous tears. 

Thou phantom which ^ome ricli voluptuous mind 
Fom ail its wealth of glowing thoughts combined. 
Thou sweet embodied wish, thou loveliest dream 
That e'er in iiiooiiiight sleep, by lilicd stream. 

Bright with all inem’ry’s and ail fancy’s dyes. 

Floated before enamour’d Poet’s eyes; 

How justly uiicient lore assign'd thy name 
To yon fair emblem of thy mystic flanie, 

L«>ve*a cons('craled lamp, which lights from higii 
The Vespers of his fond idolatry! 

How' oil, fair star, have hards been wont to twine. 

In flowery ruptures, beauty’s praise with tbiue. 

And lovliest eyes gazed foinily on a ray 
As bright, as dewy, and as soft as tlury ! 

But see the broad and yellow Moon emerge 
Upon the dim horizon’s eastern verge 
In cold and ghastly beauty. Tree and Itcight, 

River and plain, are starling inti> light.^- 
How' beautiful its gleams of silver lull 
On the bright lattice and the flower-clad wall 
Of snowy cottage, or tho Gothic tower 
Of some grey church- which tufted yews embower! 
How fair is you meek waiid’rer, as she strays 
Through filmy sliades whieii scarec conceal her blaze. 
Or measures witli her cold and pensive eye. 

From some clear island of cmruicau sky, , 

The billowy ocean of pale clouds around 
O'er which her loiTe and nightly course is bound! 

What niarv'el then if Man, while iieaveii denied 
A hope to chccT him, and a law to guide. 

Thou pure and radiant orb, atiored in tiicfe 
'I’lie source of radiance and of purity ? 

Oft, when along the sweet Campanian bay 
'I'he latest flush of sunset died away. 

Til’ Italian maid with reverence saw thee shine 
Silvering *'?e purple peaks of Apcniiinc; 

And knccAi(g oA the Iragraiit turf where played, 

111 quivering fretwork, chequered light and shade. 
Beneath some vine-clad elm’s fantastic boughs. 

Pour’d forth to thee her blessings and her vows.— 

No longer 4rom thy hundred altars rise 
’file voice of prayer, the smoke lof sacrifice. 

Cilha^n owns no more her Cyntliia’s reigii. 

And jackals howl above th* Ephesian fane. 

Yet Contemplation still delights to gaze 
On the wan lustre of thy frozen rays, 
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And pay, at that serene and solemn hour, ' 

A juster homage to a holier Power. 

Less gay is Evening when December s breeze 
Sweeps through the roaring forest’s leafless trees 
In dreary cadence; when th* undassled e 3 'e 
Beholds, athwart the grey and frosty sky. 

Stripp’d of his glittering robes and golden crown, 
Tlie blood-red Sun without a ray sink down. 

Yet then ’tis sweet to stray in pensiv^ mood 
Through the dim twilight of the naked wood. 
Where groaning branches ^ield a mournful sound. 
And wither'd leaves in eddies flit around. 

’Tis sweet to seek Uie flickering light and gloom 
Of the neat fireside and the curtain’d room. 

’Tis sweet to listen tQ the driving rain. 

The bellowing chimney and the rattling pane 
And sweet it is, at every gust, to raise 
The glowing embers to a brighter blaze. 

And mark their quivering lustre glance the while 
On eyes that sparkle, and on cheeks that smile; 
On furrow’d brows which nor/forget to lower. 
Charm’d by the sorcery of that tranquil hour, 

‘ And rosy infant lips which fondly press 
To snatch the willing yet delayed caress. 

Alas!—no more with England’s ancient rites 
Blithe * Christmas leads along the wintry nights, 
As wlien of old his purple visage bluff 
And pointed cap, and rustling length of ruff 
Came forth, with minstrel’s song and jester’s talc. 
And boar’s head garlanded, and amber ale. 

And masquers f decked with bugle horn and bow. 
And hissing |crabs and amorous misseltoc; 

While the bright hearth, in joyous concert, roa/d 
With blazing logs; and o’er the groaning board 
Of glossy oak the prickly holly spread 
Its varnish’d foliage and its berries red.* * 

Yet joys, perchance as sweet, remain to cheer 
The sullen evenings of the closing year; 

The fire-side cirSle at the close of day; 

The licensed school-boy’s Saturnalian sway ; 

I'he listed combat of the warrior train 
In order marshalled on the chequer’d plain. 

When these in sable, those in argent mail 
The Chief, the hostile Chief alone assail. 

To guard tlieir King wiUi brave devotion fiy , 

His serried foot and bounding chivalry { • 

His mitred prelates bum with martial zeal; 

His princess grasps her Amazonian steelir*- 
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* This costume of Christmas is taken IVom the masque in wbicl| Ben Johnsdu baa 
penonified the ie|tival. * 

, t Robin Hood and lita followers were principal cbaractcN in the old Bfssqueradei of 
ChrUtmaa. 

J “ Wlteu roasteik^crabi hiss in the bowl.”—iSlfhiXjpcirre. 
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HArd^s his heart yrho views with cynic eyes 
Those bloodless %ht8, those tearless victories; 

But hb far harder^ who can coldly turn 

From the sweet rites of that enchanted urn 170 

Whence some terrestrial Hebe deals around 
The social cups with fragrant nectar crown’d. 

Thine, gentle Evening, is each power that binds, 

In mystic harmony, united minds. 

And lulls to soft repose in verdant bowers. 

Amidst a glowiqg paraQise of flowers. 

Of sparkling streams and spicy gales of bliss, 

, The way-worn pilgrims of a world like this. 

Thine is the tenderness whose blameless joys 
No guilt pollutes and no remorse alloys. 

The rest which soothes the tortured spirit’s strife. 

The fairy Graces of domestic life. * 

* Thine is the prayer lisp’d forth, with downcast eye 
And lifted hands, by kneeling iiifaticy. 

And thoughts of soleinu awe and grateful love 
Which link mortalilv to realms above. 

Nor less, enchantress, to tli^i reign belong 
The mines of science and the flowers of sung. 

And every glorious <]|gcd anti thought sublime. 

By virtue, or by Genius, snatch’d from time. 

1 love to trim the taper o’er the page 
Where lives the mind of Poet or of Sage. 

Then, as that beauteous and imperial *Fay 
Benown'd in many a wild Ausonian lay 
Crowds with fair shapes, and paints with glorious dyes 105 

The sparkling azure of Sicilian skies. 

And hangs her pillar’d domes and waving shades. 

Her terraced streets and marble colonnades. 

O'er the bright waters of that sapphirtf sea 

Which laves thy sunny realms, Partkenopc ; , 200 

So o’er the soul the Muse’s spells diffuse 
The pomp of graceful forms and lovely hues: 

Things uiicre&tcd, men unborn appear; 

The past is present, and the distant near. 

In long array on Fancy's wond'ring eyes . 205 

Visions of beauty or of terror rise; 

The cauldronf mantling with the drugs of hell. 

The suppliant charms of purest | Isabel, 

Or that dire $ huntsman whom with shudd’riug awe 
The love.sick wand’rer of Ravenna saw. 2i0 

Now, led b^ Milton’s mighty hand, she roves 
Through Uie dark* verdure of primeval groves. 

By streams that from their crystal bosoms fling 
The gay profusion of unfading spring: 

O'er beds of flow’s, more fair, more frail than they, 215 

She views a 'form of peerless beau^ty stray. 
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* Ihe Fairy Morgana. 

t iiee Macbeth. { See Measure for Measure, 
§ See Theodore and Honoria. 
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Tend tlie gay fragrance of the nuptial sharJc, * 

And twine her locks with many a dewy braid. 

The roae.CTown'd* priest of love and wine she sees 

Lead his quaint pageant through the moonlight trees. 220 

She |[oams through proud Dnessa’s gilded hall f; 

She melts in anguish o'er Clarissa’s pall. 

The fabled East pours forth its witching dreams. 

Sweet as its gales, and gorgeous as its beams. ^ 

The Gothic Muse recounts in northern rhyme 22b' 

The sterner legends of a sterner cliific, , 

Her talcs of irophied lists and rescued maids. 

Of haunted fountains and enchanted blades. 

To graver themes shall wit and mirth succeed. 

And urge the liiig’ring hours to fleeter speed: 230 

Again Parolles shall seek his luckless drum. 

And Falstalf Jest, abd Epicene:{; be dumb. 

The city's § champion wield his flaming mace. 

And dear Sir Roger lead the joyous cliacc. 

Come ever thus, sweet Eve, and let thy smile 235 

The sorrows and the toils of day beguile ; 

And as thy sbirlight dew and cooling breeze 
Revive the swarthy turf and drooping trees, 

. Paint every sun.burnt flower with rit^er bloom. 

And bathe the plains in moisture aiu^)erfiiiiie; 2to 

Thus let thy moral charms, with influence kind. 

Repair the wither’d verdure of the mind ; 

And thus to fresher life, and brighter hue 
Edcli languid hope, and faded joy renew. 


UJiVlEW OP NEW PlJBLlCA'riONS. 


A Vindication of 1 John v. 7. from 
the Objections of M, Griesbach, 
in which is gire.n a New View of 
the external Evidence with Greek 
Authorities^ for the Authenticity 
of the Verse, not hitherto adduced 
in its Defence. By the Bishop 
of St. David^s. Pp. 70. Riving, 
tons. 1821. 

It is a circumstance, which has es¬ 
sentially contributed to the stability 
of the Christian faith, that its prin¬ 
cipal doctrines arc not involved in 
detached and isolated texts^ but 


incorporated, in tlie whole volume 
of the Scriptuics. If by any artifice 
the authenticity of all the several 
passages which most aistinctly and 
directly assert the doctrines of the. 
Trinity, of the Divinity of Christ, of 
the Incarnation, and of the Atone¬ 
ment, could be disproved; or if 
their meaning could be explain¬ 
ed away^ the jloctrines themselves 
would not Ife aflected, but would 
retain sufficient evidence and autho¬ 
rity in their indirect assertion, and 
in the necessity of inferring them 
from 6ther passages of the Scrip- 


* ComuB. t S{>encer’b Fairy Queen, Book 1. Canto iv. 
I See Ben Johnson’s Silent Woman. 

§ See Fletcher’^ Knight of the Buiniug Pestle. 
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tures, wliigli;! without the admiBsion 
of these doctrioes, it woKld uot be 
possible to explain, or to reconcile 
and harmonize with the Sacred 
Code. There is no passage of the 
Scriptures, of which the genuineness 
has been more frequently or more 
powerfully debated, than 1 John v. 7. 
and there is no text which more 
directly asserts the doctrine j«f the 
^Trinity in Unity. But* has it been 
attempted to prore, tliat the im- 
puU:d'*wutit of that text, weakened 
the belief of the priniithe Chris¬ 
tians in this importaiil doctrine ? Or 
lias the assumed success of Unita¬ 
rians pi controverting that text, or 
I he persuasion of its spuriousiiess in 
which some Trinitarians have aban¬ 
doned its defence, thrown any new 
doubt or dilUculty on the doctrine 
which it attests i 

But if the text may be conceded 
without injury to the es'^ential doc¬ 
trine which it contains, a (inestion 
may possibly arise on the necessity 
of a new vindication of its authen¬ 
ticity. The question is more specious 
than solid. Believers in the doc- 
Iriiie of the Trinity may abandon 
the text without prejudice to their 
faith ; but no man, who is zealous 
for the purity and integrity of the 
Scriptures, can be uninterested in 
its viiuiication and defence, if any 
one text of the Bible is worthy to 
be culled a ** ptdpaHftforgtVt/f" wnA 
if this palpable forgery and interpo¬ 
lation, passed for a long time in 
secret, and withoutdetection, and was 
originally introduced gratnitouisly, 
and without any occasion to justify 
the imposition, at a time when it is 
not pretended that any controversy 
wa^ agitated or expected on the 
doctrine which it qjeansy at a time 
which no man can asderta^, and of 
which no man will venture to adirm, 
that a'j this period it was invented, 
and before this peyoil it was un¬ 
known, there is an end of'all the 
argument, which rests on the jea¬ 
lousy of men under the controlling 
I providence of God, in sustaining the 
authenticity of the Scriptures. ** The 
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credibility of the whole Bible*’ is 
involved in the discussion; for if 
one text could be interpolated, there 
is no security for another ; if one or 
another text is a palpable forgery, 
how shall the whole BilAc be vindi¬ 
cated from a similar imputation 1 
It is true that critics, ns critics, 
have coiidemucd the verse, aiid^tliat 
its authenticity has been denied by 
men of the first eminence in profane 
and sacred literature, by Gricsbacli 
and Forsuii, by Alnrsh uud Middle- 
ton. These are iinpusing names; 
but, however, Porson might deno¬ 
minate tiiiem, they arc nut infe¬ 
rior writers,” by whom the verse 
has been defended ; nor will religion 
or learning, ever discharge their re¬ 
spective obligu lions, or cease to vc- 
^iierate the names of Pearson, Stil- 
linglloet. Bull, (irabe. Mill, Benge- 
lins, Kriie^li, Horsley, Hales, fifulaii, 
and Burgess. 

The inquiry is, therefore, highly 
iiitcrestiug and important: the scho¬ 
lars, who have been engaged in the 
controversy, are equally balanced ; 
and the reader is left at liberty to 
form, an independent judgment, 
without deferring to the dictates of 
authority, on his own unbiassed view 
of the stnength and force of the evi¬ 
dence collected on either side. The 
profound eruditi&n of the Bishop 
of St. David’s, and his long, expe¬ 
rience in critical investigations, ren¬ 
der him peculiarly qiialdied to un¬ 
dertake the discussion, which he 
conducts witfi a singular perspicuity 
of arruugenient, anil in a temper of 
unqualified luoderatioii. 

“ 1 Iiope in the following vindication of 
1 John V. 7. from the objections of Gries. 
bach and otlieni, to make some material 
additions to the evidences of its authen¬ 
ticity, and to prove that the cause of or- 
tliodoxy does not support itself by pas¬ 
sages ittdisjfutabljf spnrtotu,* by shewing, 
frst, from the internal evidence of the 
pass^, that it is an essential aud indit- 
pensabte part of the epistle; and seeond/y, 
that during the three first centuries, there 
is no external evide^ agaiiut the vertex , 
and piach of tlie most probable kind fOt itaa' 
tba^ during the next six hundred years. 
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tlwre is, comparativelj, very Uttle of ex< 
ternal evidence against it, and at tlie same 
time some direct and positive evidence for 
it—evidence against the verse, 
and positive for it; and that after that 
period, therer is extant a Greek mann- ' 
script contaiiiling tlie verse, a mwuBcript 
not of the sixteenth century, as Micbaelis 
and Mr. Person supposed, bnt most pro* 
bably of the thirteenth, |pd therefore as 
ancient as fifteen of the manuscripts which 
are quoted in evidence against it, and old 
enough to meet the challenge of Mr. Per¬ 
son, and more anticiit by one or two cen¬ 
turies ttiau fourteen others, vRliich are op¬ 
posed to it. 

The new .view of the external evidence 
which the title page to this trac( promises, 
is the division of it into the thiee periods 
before mentioned, which excludes all ex¬ 
ternal evidence from the first period, and 
rednees it to four manuscripts in the se¬ 
cond. The new Greek authorities are the 
Greek heretics called ALOGI, on aosount 
of their nycction of Saint John’s doctrine * 
of tiie Logos in the second centniy, and 
Epiphsduius’S testimony in the fourA cen¬ 
tury, to the agreement of Saint John^ 
Epli^ with Ids Gospel, respecting the 
divinity of the Logos or tlie Word. I am 
inclined to think, timt the stores of anti- 
qnity are not yet exhausted ; that ampler 
researches in the writings of the antient 
fathers, (similar to Dr. Wordsworth's in¬ 
quiries into tlie anthonties for Mr. Sharpb 
rol^) and among the oncoilated manu¬ 
scripts in the libraries of £uro|>e mid Asia, 
will bring more and more evi^nce of this 
verse; and that tlie time is not fiir distant 
when there will remain no just cause to 
doubt its authenticity.” Pref. xv. 

It fs Dot posaible to enter upon 
the proposed inquiry, without call¬ 
ing in question the Judgment of M. 
Griesbach, to which the scholars of 
thisxountira are not disposed impli¬ 
citly to derer, and which in respect 
of this text the Bishop pronounces 
to be precipitate in risking an asser¬ 
tion which is injurious to the au¬ 
thenticity of the whole Bible; par. 
tial in its elaborate investigation of 
the external, and cursory and super, 
ficinl view of the internal evidence; 
contra^ to hio own ruUe of’eritih 
oisin, in not preferring ^ iftlrraa 
bonitav of a reading, to its external 
evidence; apd untenabb, being 
'^grqunded not only on partial evi¬ 
dence, but on negative and erro¬ 


neous positions. Thel chief of the 
erroneous positions is the assertion 
of Griesbach, that the verse is first 
quoted by Vigil iusTapsensis in the 
fifth century, an assertion which 
the Bishop, after a severe examina¬ 
tion, confidently denies. 

It is clear, then, that Griesbaeh is 
mistaken in the main conclusion which he 
drawirfrom his elaborate Diatribe, tor wo 
find, that the* seventh verse dees not rett 
solely or ehiefiy an tAe authority of Vi- 
gilitie Tapseusist nor on Cyprian,, but 
almost on the whole Western Church, and 
on the Latin Version which they used 
from the end of the first ccntniy, and not 
on that only, but on the ori^al epistle of 
Saint John, of which the Latin version is an 
evidence." P. 11. 

• 

The disingenuousucsB of Mich, 
aelis, and of Porson, in misrepre¬ 
senting the argument of Bengeiius, 
is next exposed, and it is shewn, 
that the judgment of that scrupu. 
lous and conscientious critic, did 
not rest on one but on many (xviii) 
arguments, of which he considered 
that from the context to be irre¬ 
fragable. 

It is not incumbent on the de¬ 
fenders of the text to be able to 
account for its present absence from 
the Greek mamuscripts. 

'* For the first fifteen centaries of the 
Christian Churcli, daring all the contro¬ 
versies of conflicting parties, no snspicioii 
was eveicnused of corruption or interpo- 
hlion in the Latin version of tliis passage. 
On the other hand, the Greek text of the 
very epistle which contains the controvert¬ 
ed verse, liad snifered mutilsOiont as we 
are informed by Socrates the bistoruui, 
and the Latin version was in the sixth or 
sevaoUi century, charged with deviation 
from the Greek text, in flie omiseioH of 
tiie verse, by the autlior of the prologne to. 
the Canonical Epistles.” Pref. p. xv. 

•* The whole the external argument 
ftoni the absence of the veneinthe Greek 
mannscripts, and firom the silence of the 
Greek Fatliers, will avail nothing'if it can 
be prov^ that the verse was ever extMit 
in the most antimit Gredt copies ef the 
orij^al epistle of Saint John* That it was 
BO axiant. Mill, Bengqlios, and otSsrs af* 
ftu, OB the antfaerity of the Latin Venion, 
and the express citation of tin vtne hf 
C^rian.* P. Ifi. 
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A doubt has, however, ^eeii rais<' 
ed, whether Cypriun did actually 
'^quote the seventh verse, or only al¬ 
legorize the eighth. The Bishop 
shews that there is no necessity for 
this doubt, and takes occasion to 
expose tlie perplexity, an<l the gra¬ 
tuitous assumptions of some of the 
^riters by whom it is suggestetK 

** Mr. Porson allows, that it niieilit have 
liceU in yie Latin version, from the end of 
the tfeSond century; (Mill, that it was 
there long before,) but nys that the Latin 
version was eorrnpted and interpolated, 
and this miglit have been one of its inter¬ 
polations. As the Latin fathers of tlie 
three 6At eentnrics were undoubtedly ac¬ 
quainted with ^(ireek, they must have 
known whether .the seventh verse wu in 
the original or not, and Cyprian would not 
have quoted it as Seripfunit if he had not 
foiuid it there. It is remarkable too, that 
throiq(h all the controversies of the second 
and subsequent centuries respecting tlie 
divinity of Christ, it was never objected by 
liereticsofany description, that the seventh 
vci'se vm interpolated in the Latin ver¬ 
sion.” P. 19. 

In the judgment of Bengelius, the 
strength of the internal evidence 
was irrefragable, and there was 
" adamantina versiculorura cohmren- 
liu oniucm codicuni penuriam coni- 
liciisans.” The opposers of the 
verse affirm on the contrary, “ that 
ils insertion confuses the whole 
souse, breaks the connexion, and 
makes the most intricate and ambi¬ 
guous sentence, tliat ever w'as seen.” 
Tlie Bishop therefore exatniucs the 
internal evidence which Griesbach 
neglected, and shews that there are 
iiiMiperalde difficulties to the rejec¬ 
tion of the vene. 

“ l^re are three that bear reconI," 
T«n iJMpTvpovtrt$f threg per^tu lUstin- 
jiiiisbcd as pcisons by the fliasculine parti. 
i'iple, of which the Spirit is declfred to ho 
one. But who are the three? If we a«l- 
mit the reading of all Greek nunuscripts 
hut one, we must admit the following 
reading in dedonoe of grammar and the 
context MVir Ol pzffrvfovmrit TO 
nrtVfscs jMii T# V Jdjp, nmt TO And 

thus IlrfVf«», which in verse six has itself 
a neutSr participle, is in the next verse, 
when accompanied with two other^ nwter 
nouns,iuost unexpectedly and solecistically 

Rbmembranc£Ri No. 36. 


connected witli a tnascttline participle, a 
violation of grammar, which is a stronger 
evidence of the less of some intervening 
sentence, than the existence of a verse in 
only one inaiiiiscript, is of ihterpofaHonm 
Blit ill the seventh vt-tse we have the three 
witnesses already recorded by Saint John 
ill his Gospel, and at the same lime lan¬ 
guage of a legitimate construction-, for 
Tlnv/JM being by signification inascdline, 
tiioiigb by form neuter, and being one of tlie 
three nafTVfovtTBf in verse seven, retains 
its coustrurtiou in the eighth, and associ- 
ciates witli it the otlier neuter nouns, which 
follow its construction.” P. 

The Bijihop reverts to this argu¬ 
ment in tlie postscript, in answer to 
some observations of Dr. Pye Smith, 
who appears to think little of the 
solecism arising from the omission 
of the verse, for which he endea¬ 
vours to account, by asserting, that 
the neuter nouns are, by the compo¬ 
sition of the sentence, personiiied. 

** But the solecism is greater titan Dr. 
Pye Smith states it'to be, nnvfMt, a n«i- 
ter MouM, is in the sixth verse accompanied 
with otuntter partieiple. Bntimthe eiKbth 
verse, when accompanied with <iw> Mher 
neater nouns, it is accompanied witli a 
masculiw participle. To account for this. 
Dr. .Smith says, that in the eighth verse, the 
three nouns arc personified. Not more so 
tlian vuvfeA is m Uic sixth, where it has a 
MCiUff participle. But in the seventh 
verse, is artompanied with two 

maseuhne nouns two persoosy und tlicre- 
fore is used witii a masculine participle, 
and then the threa inasculines of the eighth 
verse follow by natural attraction and pa- 
rallelibiii fiom ihi! seventh.” P. 67. 

In a question of criticism, the 
authority of the Bishop of St. Da¬ 
vid’s is decisive. The remarks on 
SI jmspTwpovuT*? in the beginning, na¬ 
turally uppiy fo ®‘ 

the verse. There is the same sole¬ 
cism ill the expression, nor can it be 
avoided by the plea of pe'rsomfica- 
tion. Hi tree'' was the common 
language; oHlie Latin Fathers, wUibli 
was sgranmiatically appropriate to 
«• 'spiritue, aqua et saw^ia," and at 
the same time a lijjfral translation of 
oiTfsn. Encherius, indeed, in quoting;,, 
the eighth verse, and in prof^ing 
iiis own exposiuon,Vind referring to 
5B 
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that of others, renders'the words in 
the neuter gender, “ Tria sunt quss 
perhibent testiaioniutn, aqua, san¬ 
guis, et spiritus • • • • H sec autem tria,” 
&e. He did not, tiierefore, admit 
the prosopopoeise, nor did Facun- 
dus, who allegorizes the eighth verse, 
and who appesirs to have been sen¬ 
sible of the grammaticsd ditiiculty 
of ** hi tree," when he suiks, ** Qui 
sunt hi tres qui in terrA testifican- 
tur, et qui unum esse dicunturl 
Num Diil Num Patres ? Nuni 
Filii et Spiritus sancti ? Non uti. 
que. Sed At tru Pater,, et FUius, 
et Spiritus sauctus sunt, tamen etsi 
non iuvenitnr unum nomen, <|uod de 
omnibus communiter masculino ge- 
nere prsedicitur, sicutcommuniter de 
illes persons praedicuntur genere 
toeminino. Aut si forsitan ipsi quf 
de verbo contendunt in eo quod di- 
cit: ** Tres sunt, qui testificantur in 
terra spiritus aqua et sanguis et hi 
tres unum sunt;* Trinjtatem quse 
unus Deus est nolunt intelligi, se¬ 
cundum jpsa verba, quse posuit pro 
Apostolo Johanne respondeant. Nun- 
quid hi tres qui in terrA testificari 
et qui unum esse dicuntur, possunt 
spiritus, aquae ct sanguines diciP* 
The Greek writers were, not more 
possessed with the notion of perso¬ 
nification, and their construction is 
worthy of observation in respect of 
the seventh verse. In the homo¬ 
canon published by Cotelerius, 

ra T» rft» Xlsnif tuu tut xai miyut 

Tlitvftm it T»VT» ra rpta* and in the 
allusion of Lucian, Oior, vior 
riMVfia IK vaTfof f X iro^WfUM,, it ix rf uttf 
*a,% li itif reia* vavra t9/ti(i Zq»a : and 
in the words of Andreas Oretensis, 
quoted, according to Porson from 
Gregory Nazianzen, xai n vpia Sis 
&••(, T» It Sif V OiaTnt • in these seve¬ 
ral instances, the atyectives are in 
the neuter gender, idthough two 
of die nouns to which the^ appa¬ 
rently refer, are in the masculine: 
but do they not in fact agree with 
the neutral nqun wMcrava; which was 
coiamon in the discussions upon the 
* Trinity after the Apostolic age? 
And if 1 John vt 7. had been-a ror« 
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gery, woild not the forger have 
follen in with the common language 
of the Church, and have written t« * 
T/im with the Fathers, instead of 
with the Apostle. Even in 
the seventh verse, therefore Saint 
John deviated from his own previ¬ 
ous application of the neutral par- 
ticipjg to vMUfia, (and from the sub¬ 
sequent usage of the Church,) that 
there might be no doubt of the 
equal personality of the Fatbkr,>and 
the Son and the Spirit; and in the 
eighth verse, the expression is so 
completely ungfammatical, that it 
cannot be accounted for, exqept on 
the supposition, that the words are 
repeated from the preceding vesse, 
retaining the construction peculiar 
to diat verse. We proceed to ano¬ 
ther part of the internal evidence. 

“ Without the seventh verse, the sole* 
cums of the eighth will be unacGonntable 
and indefennble. Without the is of the 
fourth verse, the article with » in the 
eighth, is equ8llyuaacconntable,as Woifius, 
and the Bishop of Chilcntta havo ohserved. 
Neqne enim dicitur it iio-» neqne sic It im 
sed tif TO it tio-i. Articrios itaque ille TO 
indieio est, antecessisse h aliquod,ad quod 
respieiatur, hoe sensn quod testes illi tir- 
restres, testi coelesti trino sed uniul uni, in 
hoc negotio suffragantur.'* 

These are the words of Woifius: 
the remarks of the* Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta Are delivered in a tone of 
doubt and hesitation, sufiicient to 
indicate bis known opinion, that the 
verse ought on no account to be 
abandoned and given up. He as¬ 
serts, indeed, that the passage is 
** pretty generally abandoned as 
spuriousand atill more strangely, 
that ** die interpolation has *Deen 
proved :*'«and he conceives that the 
result of, an 'accurate investigation 
of the evidence will be a belief thht 
the test is *' spurious.*' The Bi¬ 
shop, however, in the course of his 
own oBservationi, powerful^ <|aali- 
fies the force of these preUv^aipr 
assertions, acknowled^ng, ** that if 
the seventh verse had act beep spu¬ 
rious, nothing would have been 
plainer, than that rob of vene viUi 
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referred to Iv of verse vti: and that 
•* the difficulty is not diminished by 
a comparison of the present with 
other passases of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which most nearly resemble 
it; for in them we find, &at the ar¬ 
ticle is uniformly omitted.” The 
instances which he is able to collect 
, ^tend ** to prove, that the reading of 
“the eighth verse, on the supposition 
that ^e seventh is spurious, is n(»t 
authorised by ordinary usage and, 
that **the difficulty attending the 
final clause of verse viii. remains 
thus far not only unobviated, but in 
somck degree confiiincd; and I do 
not pereeivOfhow the present read¬ 
ing is to be reconciled with the ex¬ 
termination of verse vii.*’ He pn)- 
oses two conjectures, which he aci^ 
nowledges to be barely possible; 
and although he is ** not ignorant, 
tliat in the rejectiou of the contro. 
verted passage, learned and good 
men are now for the most part 
agreed," he is led on the whole ** to 
suspect, that though so much labour 
and critical acuteness have been be¬ 
stowed on these celebrated verses, 
^more is yet to be done before the 
mystery in which they are involved 
is wholly developed." Thus the 
adamantina versiculornm abhsren- 
tia which, with Bengeliiis, is an ir¬ 
refragable argument for reten¬ 
tion, is with ^e BisiVup of Calcutta, 
an insuperable obstacle to its rejec¬ 
tion. The Bishop of St. David's 
continues his view of the internal 
evidence. 

** With the seventh verse, the witness, 
which God hare of his Son, io 
the hinth verse, has an obvious reference 
to the IXare^ one of tiie lio^rvuvmt in 
the seventh. But witnont it, tnere is no 
expressed reference; for tliMgli Unvfut 
which occurs in tlie sixth verse, may in a 
generai sense be understood of^od, yet as 
one of the witnesses to |he Son recorded in 
the Gospel, it is always mentioned, not as 
the lather, bnt fee Holy Spirit. 

** Wifeoutbifee seventh verse, there is no 
reaioa to be given, why the evidences of 
Qiriil''s ineamation are limited to three in 
, fee eighth verse; for he is proved to be 
fee Son of God incarnate, by all fee pre¬ 


dicted circumstances of his birth, life, mi¬ 
racles, and snffenngs, which are verified in 
fee Oospel.Without the seventh verse,tliere- 
fere, instead of feree, feere^might be thirty 
witnesses. But with the ihree witnesses 
of the seventh verse, fee limitation to three 
witnesses in the eighth followed by a na¬ 
tural and obvious parallelism. If fee se¬ 
venth verse liad not preceded, it is proba-- 
ble feat the water and fee blootl wonld 
not have been mentioned as witnesses. For 
they are not so recorded in the Gospel, 
nor so styled in verse vi. 

** To tlicse proofs of the mutilatiou of 
tlic passage, by the absence of the seventh 
verse, we may add the proofs of the inte¬ 
grity of fee passage with that verse, aris¬ 
ing from its snitableness to* the mode$ if 
thmkivg and peculiar tficlton of tlic 
Apostle, as well as to the tcope anil emlext 
of the verse. The mode of thinking is pe- 
cnliar to Saint John. No other of the 
Apostles or Evangelists speaks of the wit¬ 
ness of the Father and Holy Spirit, as he 
docs in tiis Gospel, chap, v. SI—j37. viii. 
13—18. XV. 36. Thongli Giicsbach very 
greatly nitdervalues the internal evidenci*, 
yet he states the affinity between the doc¬ 
trine of the Epistle and the Gospel fairly 
and fully. He mentions it as the second 
of the internal Irgumenls: ^ 2. Johannes 
respexit ad sermoncm Christ!.' Jo. v. .31. 
39. coll. Jo. viii. 13. t8. et idem qnod Je¬ 
ans ibi dociierat, iisdem argnrtientis probare 
snis lectoribus voluit; qiio podto comma 7 
vix deesse potest.' The dutim is pecu¬ 
liar to Samt John. No other Evangelist 
or Apostle calls th( Son of Ood fee Word. 
The of the passage leads to the addi¬ 

tion of greater testimony than ]^ad been 
alleged. Saint John had hitherto testi¬ 
fied of Clirist from bis ciwn and the other 
Apostles personal knowledge. Rnt greater 
testimony thmi human testimony was ne- 
cessar'y, as our Saviour said of himself; 
John v. 3S, 34. ‘ Ye sent iinio John, and 
he bare witneu unto fee truth; but I re¬ 
ceive not testimony from man.’ 

** In short the grammar and reasoning oi 
the context, require the seventh verse 
The eoHfunetive particle, which, in fee Sy 
riae version, introduces the tatimony o 
the Spirit, the water, and fee biood, be 
treys the loss of tlie preceding clause. .'Hu 
words in terra in those Latin copies whici 
omit tlie seventh verse, indicate the ab 
same of the verse vrhich contained thei 
eorrespondent terms. The article of tii 
eighth verse refers to anreeime onion c 
testimony; and tlfle tesmony of Qpd th 
Father in fee bintli vase, implies a prfiV 
ons men^on gf fee father. When .Qirii 
speaks of himself in fee Gospel, John v. 31 
5 b2 
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he con6nas his own testimony by that of 
the Father, lie docs not on that orcasion 
mention the Spirit; btit he then twice ap¬ 
peals to the testimony of the Fatiier. Tlie 
witness thcrefoijp in the ninth verse is that 
of the Father, and its reference is to the 
Father in the seventli verse. 

** Whatever then may have been the 
catisa of its omission, in all Greek mana- 
•cripts Hhat are extant, but one, it is clear 
from the internal evidence of the verse, 
from tlie morle tf iiiinhitiff and diction ex¬ 
pressed in the verse, as well as from the 
scope and context of the passage, that the 
verse is the authentic language of Saint 
John, and an essential part of the Epistle; 
and that without it tlie passage /legomes 
diyointed, defective in its refeiences, and 
inexplicably solecistical.” P. i;8. 

The history of the external evi- 
rlence is divided into three periods; 
in the first of which, (A. D. loi— 
300) there is uo evidence against 
the verse, and much evidence in its 
favour/ The ]>ositivc evidence con* 
sists in the rejection of the writings 
of Saint John by certain heretics, 
whom Epiphanius calls ALOGI, on 
account ofdheir denial of the Apos¬ 
tles’ doctrine of the Divinity of the 
Logos or the Word. The Bishop 
clearly shows, that no part of the 
writings of Saint John could have 
been so obnoxious to these heretics, 
as the Epistle, and especially as the 
controverted verse;'and he not only 
refutes the assertion of Michaelis, 
that thh Alogi did not reject the 
Epistle; but ingeniously retorts the 
inference fimm that pretended fact, 
that the controverted Verse •must 
therefore be spurious. 

** If the seventh vene were to be consi* 
dered as sputMua because the Alogi did 
not r^ct the Epistle, tlien the three first 
verses of the first chapter must also he spu- 
rioos. The supposition, therefore, is 
gronndiess and unsupported by any ancient 
testimoi^; no ancient writer says, that the 
Alogi did not reject the Ephtles of Saint 
4ohn.'’ P. 31. 

To the testimony founded on the 
rejection of St. John's writings*by 
the Alpgi, the Bishop adds certain 
^passages from Clcnipns Alcxandrinus 
su'xl *Te.rtuUian, which ’though they 
do npt positively /ecite^ are plainly 
founded upon 1 John v. 7 . If it be 
genuine,•the jesthnony of Luciau in 
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the Philopi&ris, to which allusion 
has been already made; and from 
which Cave constructed an ingenious 
argument in favour of the authen¬ 
ticity of 'the verse, should be refer, 
red to this first'period. Mr. Nolan 
and Dr. Hales, recite from the most 
ancient Rabbinical Books, the phrase 
*‘The*Threc are One,*’with its Ra- 
binical exposition: ‘‘There ar^*‘ 
three Ones, and lo! they are One/* 
which not only furnishes the identi¬ 
cal blausule, but points to the 
source from whence the Apostle de¬ 
rived it. There is also a Scholton 
on Psalm cflxii. attribated to.Ojrigin, 
which exhibits a curious Jewish 
analogy, between the Trinity and 
the constituent parts of man, in the 
conclusion of which, the disputed 
*^word 8 are recited. But the Scho- 
lion is supposed to be spurious and 
seguioria art. 

In the second period, A.D. 300— 
000 , the negative evidence against 
the verse consists of its absence 
from the only four manuscripts of 
this period, which are'known, or 
have been collated, and from whose 
omissions no definitive conclusion 4 
can be drawn concerning the many 
manuscripts which have been lost. 
This negative evidence is counter¬ 
acted by positive evidence in favour 
of the verse. The author of Uie 
Prologue* to tht! Canonical Ejfistles, 
which was probably written in the 
seventh or eighth century, complains 
of the inaccuracy of the Latin trans¬ 
lations, which he exeqiplifies in the 
omission of the controverted text, 
and thus asserting the integrity of 
the Greek, implies that the G|;eek 
manuscripts of that period contained 
the verse. * W^kifrid Strabo wrote 
in the nimh century both upon the 
verse and upon the prologue >0 the 
Canonical Epistles, and could not 
therefor^ have keen ignorant- of the 
alleged integrity of the Greek, or 
of the imputed defeats of the Iv^^tii) 
veirsion. 

“ Epiphanius, who lived in the fourth^ 
century, says that the Epistles ‘ agree with 
me Gospel 'and the Apocalypse’ in the 
doctrine of the hogoa ; and Bbsigus ibu 
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agreement as a reason for tIUnkingr that 
the Alogi rejected the Epistles as well as 
the other writings of St. John. And how 
do the Epistles agree with the Oospel? 
St John calls the Son of Ood the Word 
in the first chapter of the Gospel and in 
the fifth of the first ^Utie and no where 
else. In the Epistle St. John calls tiie 
Son of God the Word of Life^ and in the 
Apocalypse the Word of God. The Gos¬ 
pel therefore agrees both ^ in tersls and 
<h>ctrine concerning the Logos, only with 
ike cotiiroverted verse. The testimony 
therefore of Epipbanius to tlie agreement 
of the Epistles with the Gospel, is in cfiect 
an acknowledgment of the controverted 
verse.*' P. S7. 

Tlia argument is' ingenious, but 
as the Bislyop scrupulously ab¬ 
stains from appealing lo any suspi- 
cious authority, and from using any 
argument which will not bear tlie.^ 
strictest examination, we will submit 
to his further consideration, whe- 
llicr, as Rpiphanius iimiiitaius the 
agreement of the Epistles with the 
Gospel and the A]>ucaiypse, it is 
just to argue upon a single expres- 
sioo in which the Epistle agrees with 
the Gosper<J«/y. The Epistles, the 
Gospel, and the Apocalypse, all agree 
in attributing to Christ, the title of the 
Logos,simply or with additions. In the 
Gospel he is called the Word, John 
1 . 1. 14. ill the Epistle the W^ord 
Life, 1 John i. 1. of the Word 
i John V. 7. and in the Ajjocalypse 
the Word of God,** Rev. xix. 13. 
There is therefore a common agree¬ 
ment as alleged by Epipbanius, con¬ 
cerning the Logos in the Gospel, 
the Epistle, and Apocalypse: the 
precise agreement for which the Bi¬ 
shop contends is found in the Goa- 
pel^nd the Epistle only. 

“ To the negative evident then of the 
fonr mannscripts of niM second period, 
HOW extant, we have to oppoi#tlw proba- 
bihiy collected from Epiphanias and Waln- 
frid Strabo, and the certainty derived 
from tlie Prologue to,tlie Epistles, that 
Greek manuscripts were extant^ between 
the. Uiird and the tenth centuiy, which 
contained the seventh verse. If* it be 
asked, wliy the verse was not quoted by 
almon all the Greek' and many of the 
l^tin Fathers? the objection amounts to 


no more than tins j it was not quoted by 
them because it was oniiltcd eitlier by ac¬ 
cident yr design in their copies, and pro¬ 
bably in the generality of the Greek ma- 
Duscripts and many of the Latin. But fiiia 
doM not affect the certainty or tlie proba¬ 
bility, that the verse was extant in other 
copies. If it be again asked, what is be¬ 
come of the manuscripts that contained it ? 
we may reply, by asking what is hpcome 
of tlie many hundred manuscripts of this 
second period, containing the Catholic 
Epistles, of which only four remain to this 
day? lo the list centuiy of this period, tlie 
ninth eentnry, many valuable works were 
extant, of which we have now only Latin 
translations or firagments of tiie originals, 
which hale been preserved in the inesti¬ 
mable Bililiotheca of tlie most learned Pa¬ 
triarch of tlmt or perhaps of any other cen¬ 
tury, Photiib of Constantinople. Tlie last 
remaining copy of Cicero’s work De GloriA 
is said t^havc perished in a fire at Can¬ 
terbury, since the invention of priotiug.” 
P. 38. 

From the Prologue to tlie* Cano¬ 
nical Epistlca compared with Ful- 
guntius, it also appears, that some 
Latin manuscripts wanted, alid that 
other Latin manuscripts, contained 
the verse, of the authenticity of 
wliicli the African Church, as the 
depository of the Latin version, is 
the ])rincipal witness for tour cen¬ 
turies, pamely, from the time of 
Tcrtullian to that of Fulgentius. 
But it has been objected that tho 
African Church generally followed 
AugusliB in the allegorical iflterpre. 
tation of the eighth verse: and the 
Bishop, who takes nothing upon 
authority, nbr suffers any objection 
to pass witboii^ examination, pro* 
ceeds to inquire into the jaet, 
** whether Augustin was generally 
followed in applying the eighth verse 
to the Trinity,'* and into the-ti^er. 
enee, ** whether such applicatioii of 
the eighth verse is an admiwible 

S roof of the absence of the seventh." 

ly appealing to the original wri¬ 
tings m the African Fa&ers, the 
Bi^op succeeds in disproving the 
alleged fact, and in shewing that the 
African Fathers^ did jiaf coincide in 
the allegorical interpretation % anc^ 
that Augnstin by his peculiar cx P®’- 
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sition of ** mram,” of unity of es¬ 
sence, was constrained to adopt 
the mystical interpretation of the 
eighth 'verse. The Bishop proceeds 
to the third period in die history of 
the verse, A.D. 901—1522. 

** In this period we have a Greek insnii- 
script contahnDg tlieeontroverted verre... 
conskArsbly more ancient than Grimbaoh 
or Mr. Porson snpposed it to be. Gries- 
bach asserts it to be of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. > Mr. Porson fixes its 
date and says < it was probably written 
about the year 1520, and interpolated in 
this place for the purpose of deceiving 
Erasmus.' In this conjecture Mr. Porson 
was nndonbtedly mistaken. Mr. Martin 
ofUpecht supposed the Montibrt manii. 
script to be of the eleventh century. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, who examined the manu¬ 
script in the year 1790, and has described 
it in his Siuce*$ion of Sacred Literature, 
atyt * {be manuscript is more likely to 
have been the production of the thirteenth 
than of either the eleventh or the fifteenth 
century. The former date is as much too 
high, as the latter is too lowd ** P. 50. 

At tlS^is point the Bishop concludes 
die historytof the verse, without ad¬ 
verting to what Mr. Porson is pleas¬ 
ed to call ** the prudence of Eras¬ 
mus, the honest bigotry of the Com- 
plutenuan editors, the typographi¬ 
cal error of Robert Stephans, and 
the strangemisapprehension of Theo¬ 
dore Beza." These questions had 
been amply and sadisfaatorily dis¬ 
cussed *by Dr. Hales, and it was 
therefore not necessary that the Bi¬ 
shop should repeat the discussion, 
although they naturally fhll under the 
third period, and are inseparable 
from a complete history of the verse. 

The Bishop annexes seven appen¬ 
dices to his Vindication: vis. 1. A 
table of MSS. arranged in the three 
periods. II. The passage from £n. 
cherius. 111. The passage from Fa- 
cundus. iV. Dr. Carr's argument 
for the authenticity of 1 Johg v. ?• 
from the Philopatris of Lucian. V. 
Note on the quotation of v. 7/ in 
the Formulie of Encherius. VI. 
Nete on the qmtssjpn of passages 
^efURoned' by the near occurrence 
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of similar 4ords, and on the reading 
of the eighth (sixth) verse in the 
Neapolitan MS. VII. Note on the 
Passage from Maximus. In a Post¬ 
script the Bishop remarks on Dr. 
Pye Smith’s objections to the au¬ 
thenticity of 1 John V. 7. and on 
the fallacies of arguments opposed 
to tliQ. seventh verse, which Dr. 
Smith is disposed to impute to tlie^ 
defenders ot the verse, but which 
the Bishop retorts on its oppo^bers. 

The result of the Bishop's exact 
and elaborate investigation is a con¬ 
viction in his own mind, that we 
have, in the testimony of the .three 
heavenly witnesses, authentic 
words of St. John. Nor will the 
conviction of his own mind be the 
only fruit of his labour. His Vin- 
' dication will hardly fail to shake the 
convictions of many who are now 
persuaded of the* spuriousness of 
the verse, to remove the doubts of 
such as have suspicions of its au¬ 
thenticity ; and to dissipate the pre¬ 
judices of those whom the authority 
of great names has bej;uiled, and 
possessed with a prejudice, that the 
spuriousness of the verse has been 
proved, and that it is no more ca¬ 
pable of defence. It was the ho- 
nest advice of Parkhurst, that the 
reader should consult the critical 
writers on both sides, and then 
judge for himselfand he will not 
easily find a better guide in the con. 
troversy than the Bishop of St. Da. 
vid's. The vindication is mailed 
by the general temper and modera¬ 
tion of its argument; the perspicuity 
of its arrangement; the iudepend. 
ence of its judgment; and the l^o. 
rioiis indust^ with which the Bi. 
shop, not ckaleigrhig to the authority 
of others,<iot servilely copying their 
citations, nor subscribing to the ar. 
guments from those citations, has 
consulted the original records, and 
thus developed the misapprehensions 
and misrepresentations of othen^and 
established his point to l^e convic. 
tion of himself and his readers.* 
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Sketch oj^roceedingi ai a Cteneral 
Meetit^for the formation of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society for the 
County of .Warwickt held at the 
Court House, Warwick, on Tues¬ 
day, the 2d Day of October, 
1821. Memdew. Warwick. 
Observations on the Bible Society, 
deliaered by the Rev. Joh\ Bou- 
^ dier, at a County Meeting*holden 
‘ in the Court House, Warwick, on 
Tuesday, the 2d October, 1821, 
addressed to his Parishioners, as 
Members of the Established 
Church. Warwick. 

THB*controversy respecting the Bi. 
ble Society hlid nearly subsided, be¬ 
fore the Christian Remembrancer 
made its appearance. The arguments 
on both sides bad produced their ef-** 
feet ; and one set of men had become 
the decided supporters, and another 
the no less decided opponents, of the 
Institution. Among the latter were 
a large majority of the Clergy ; 
among the former were the whole 
body of the dbsenters, and of the 
churchmen who admire and resem¬ 
ble the dissenters; as well as a 
small list of clergymen of all ranks, 
whose orthodoxy and respectability 
were alike unquestionable, and who 
thought t!iat they could discover 
the emblem of peace on the banner 
of the Bible Society. The laity 
were more equally divided ; a con¬ 
siderable portion of them, without 
renouncing their claims to sound 
churchmanship, came forward with 
zeal in the new cause, and ^vc it 
that effectual patronage which the 
gentry of England are alwf^s able 
to bestow. This is a brief outline 
of the state of thivt^Sovety for the 
last six years; and'we Jhou|^t it 
best, under all the circumstances, to 
leave* the subject where we found 
it. Fresh facts or fresh reason¬ 
ings were not likdy to be \tttended 
to, Jl>y those whom we desired tb 
convince ;*andrthe example and ad- 
vice,of our Bishops and Cleigy, and 
the gradual progress of truth, might 
be expected to ensure the idtiinftte 


triuinph of common sense. We de¬ 
termined, therefore, not to plunge into 
those muddy waters, and we have 
seen no reason to lament or to change 
our determination. AJ few flagrant 
cases of unecclesiastical conduct, 
have been submitted to the attention 
of our readers; but we have never 
entered upon the general question, 
t'or that we refer to the many able 
treatises which were in existence long 
before the period of our humble 
nativity. Adhering to this plan, 
we shall venture to make a few re¬ 
marks upon the recent proceedings 
at Warwick; the anomalies of which 
are not unworthy of notice. And with¬ 
out presuming to question the rea¬ 
der’s preconceived opinion in favour 
of the Institution in general, we 
anticipate his concurrence in the 
strongest censure that can be pro¬ 
nounced upon this particnlancase. 

The first of the little pamphlets 
at the head of this article, has been 
published by the agents of the 
Society, and is the authorised do. 
cument on that side oi, the ques- ' 
tion. Mr. Boudier has only printed 
his own speech; which has been 
reprinted and inserted at length in the 
Sketch.^The first page of the Sketch 
contains the names of the officers of 
the Warwickshire Auxiliary, and of 
the president, the vice-presidents, 
and the other officers of tho Parent 
Bible Society. The second page 
informs us that the meeting at 
Warwick was ** very numerous and 
highly respectable,” and that Mr. 
Lawley, the newly elected member 
for the county was caUed to tiie 
chair, and introduced C. S. Dudley, 
Esq. one of tiie life.govemors of 
the Society, to explain the plan and 
object of the Institution. Mr. Dud- • 
ley conclnded a Gommoa<^lace 
speech by introducing the Rev. 
Mr. Grimshaw, another stiranger 
anij another life-governor; who was 
succeded by the Rev. Mr. Bum. 
These three gentlemen attended 
on behalf of t2e Parent Soc}pty 
and were the principal speakfKi 
throiigUout the «ay,->-iThe formes 
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ha^Hlag addressed the mcetiag four 
timeB-»Mr. Bum thrice, and Mr. 
Griutahaw twice. As Mr. Boudier 
only spoke once, there can be no 
uadde preference in extracting bis 
excellent observations. 

I present myself to your notice this 
day, i% the dbcbarge of a duty imposed 
upon me, as I lininbly conceive, by tlie 
sitnation I hold here, as Vicar of this ex¬ 
tensive and popnioiis parisli. The avowed 
objectuf the present meeting being tliat 
of promoting the dissemination of the 
Holy Scriptnres, the oracles of God, and 
the CkMpel of onr blessed Saviour; both 
public duty and private feeling dictate that 
I ahonld not look carelenly on, and sub¬ 
ject myself to an inipotation of coldness 
or indiflhrence to the good woik in which 
you are engaged. It is clear, that if 1 
approve Ibe measorei proposed to be car* 
vied into eftct, 1 ought to be here to sup¬ 
port them; end if I otyect, I Mnceive it 
to be eqioally my doty tp explain the na¬ 
ture of my olyectioiu, and thus to prevent 
misconception of my motives and miscon¬ 
struction of my conduct. Yon will, 1 am 
sure, readily give me a patient hearing of 
the few obs^vations 1 have to offer. 1 see 
around me perMna of various religious per- 
suaslctna* ali of whom are most justly en* 
tilled to my respect, and all of whom are 
responsible to themselves alone for the 
line of conduct they may be pleased to 
adopt: 1 have no ri^it, and 1 hrve no in¬ 
clination, to question their motives; I 
have DO right, and I have no incliiution, 
to dictate to ^em on such a question. I 
addrcaa gtyself to those only who are either 
Clergy, or members of the Established 
Chnrcli, and chiefly to suclr of them as are 
my own parishioners; and. therefore, 1 
may and ouglit to speak finely in terms 
l>oA of advice and exiiortation. You 
have heard mudi tint is exceedingly plau¬ 
sible,mid its first impression perhaps con¬ 
vincing { yon have heard much that .exhi¬ 
bits, in a very fiivourablc light, the warmth 
of heart, and the seal of the speakers; 
yoq^bave beard a very strong and pathetic 
appeal made to your best feelings; but 
8ni«lj*it behovea yoa on sneh an occasion 
aiid>on soGha gnaation, not to be hurried 
aany the toirant of jroor feelioS^, witih- 
eat bahig sore that it will carry you down 
the proper stream; for nothing is more 
cerfain, nor a maxim more true, tint when 
the ne^oDi end feelings are warmly cx- 
^eq^tfae judgment becomes proportion- 
alfy weak. Yen have been iiri^ to be¬ 
come otemben and 8«,iporte» or • certain 
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society, and |o join that society in the 
distribution of tite Holy Scriptures, ami so 
far all is well. To a Bible Society, as a 
Bible Society, it is impossible you can ob¬ 
ject ; and forbid that T, a minister of 
God^ word, should throw impediments in 
the way of its siipisort, or cii«>ck your lau¬ 
dable xcal in this good work, provided 
the support given he really a support 
of your own piinciples, and your own 
Church** und that your zeal bo under« 
proper controul. Far from restraining yoiuo 
pious efforts to disseminate the book of 
God or to place the word of etemal^ife in 
the hands of your poorer brethren at home, 
and of the poor heathen abroad, 1 would 
call upon you to strain every nerve to 
promote tiie dissemination of the sacred 
volume; but 1 would have your efforts 
well directed; I woidd hage your zeal a 
zeal of knowledge and understanding. I 
woold have you open widely the ha^ of 
charity and maversal love; but not witli- 
'but first eonaidering how you may best 
scatter the seeds of your bounty, and how 
it shall best be bestowed in snppmt of 
wbst you sincerely believe to be souiui 
principles, and of that Cburdi to whieii 
you conscientiously belong. It is my doty 
to endeavour to direct yon, not to tell 
you, for it is a fact with which you are 
well acquainted, that there isi another so¬ 
ciety which yon luive heard alluded to 
more than once this day—a society whose 
avowed object is also the univeisal diffu¬ 
sion of the Scriptnres both at home and 
abroad; that this latter society is con¬ 
ducted by members of yonr own diiircb; 
—that its opeiatiotts are in strict con. 
formity witli her doctrines, and her prin¬ 
ciples, and arc zealously, but temperately 
and unostentatiously earned onforUic pro¬ 
motion of Christian knowledge throngh- 
ont the whole world. There arc array¬ 
ed under its banner nearly the whole 
collected body of the established clergy; 
nearly, if not ail tlie heads botli of 
Cbureli and State, together with a very 
gicat and commanding Dumber of tiie 
laity, while its ramifications are daily'rx- 
teudiiig, and its comprehensive objects 
carried more*or letf into effect, in almost 
every tow* and village iu the united 
kingdom. Give this society but the 
means, and while its voice is heard^ as it 
now is, ill all natipiis, so will Us Messed 
effeots be felt in the< remotest corners 
sf the earth. May we nottben^ ought we 
not, eatl upon you, the. meipbm' our 
Church, not only to give it your support, 
but to support it, bdfore, and in prefeience 
to every eCherf Your circunstances, and 
you inclonitioos, nay dispose yon to givo 
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\o otiier sodatlM, bat idmI uiAedta0n(;ly 
•od most Btrongly do I say to you, that yon 
'are boand -by eveiy tie both of religion 
and dnty^ to support first and foremost, 
vrhat may so properly be called your own. 
Following, the precept aiyl advice of the 
great Apostle, I would say to yon, ** do 
good indeed to all men, bnt especially to 
those whom yon conscientiously believe 
to be of the household of sound jlqfstrine 
orthodox of fiiith.*' 1 some now to 
loy*objections to tiie establishment of the 
propQ^ Branch Bible Society at War¬ 
wick. It is my most earnest desire to wave 
eveiy tiling personal, and to avoid drop¬ 
ping a single word which might be con- 
slnicd into a reflection upon auy uun, or 
class o( men. 1 shall' confine myself^ 
therefore, in the first place, namely, to two 
points: the sntAciency of the District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge, already established 
at Stratford, and the comparative suiall 
extent of onr local wants. In regard to 
the first, the operations of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge are not 
unknown here—tliey have already been 
brought to bear to a certain extent in this 
place; it has been tlie means of diffusing 
very considerable numbers of copies of the 
sacred writings; and at tiiis moment it is, 
and has for some time been in contempla¬ 
tion to establish a committee here. Thera 
is a plan in progress and nearly matured, 
not only of fornisbing, throng the me¬ 
dium of this society, a fail snpply of tho 
Scriptures, but also of furnishing the poor 
witli a lending Library of Books and 
Tracts for their reading at home. In the 
second place, speaking of onr local wants, 
I believe tliem, as 1 have raid, to be com¬ 
paratively small. I speak, both from my 
own knowledge, and from information de¬ 
rived from a very respectable individual, 
who actually made, a fow monttu since, a 
minnte and full investigation into the ex¬ 
tent of tlieir wants, by personally visiting 
all, or nearly all, those witiiin the Borough 
whose circumstances in life cotild place 
them ?n a sitnation to need, or to accept, a 
Bible as a gift. Tlie^soltpOf this in¬ 
quiry, I conceive, must® be tiie same 
with tlie one to whieii dliisioirhas been 
made, ard 1 imut confess tiiat I have .been 
greatly snrpriied by the statemeat of It 
which has been given. To the be|t of my 
recoUeotion it is rated as nearly doable. 
I had rartainly understood that the num¬ 
ber or Bibles wdkited were not more 
than one himdrcd—bnt jn order to recon¬ 
cile Ui# two statements, satisfied as I am 
that the stetement of the lavgM number 
mint be made on,tbe conviction that it is 
IlB»fBMB|lANCKR, No. 3(f. 


oorrect, we will suppose that there arc 
double that number wanted: I sabmit 
that the proportion is not, and cannot, bu 
considered large in a population of at least 
8000 persons. Taking, therefore, theii 
own statement, there may bo SOO persons 
ready to accept a Bible if offered, bnt of 
these not more than about one half were 
wholly unprovided; of the others^ some 
compidned of the smallness of the prht of 
their Bibibv, and the remainder that their 
Bibles were in some parts defaced. Far¬ 
ther it shonld be observed, that these per¬ 
sons reported to be in need were takmi 
indiscriminately, without any gnaranteo 
tliat tliey were likely to make a good^ nse 
of a Bible evhen given. I mention this on 
the anthority of the same individnal, who 
very foirly and candidly admitted that 
such was the case. This statement I con¬ 
ceive to be conclusive; it fiilly refbtes any 
imputed attention, and aeconnte for miy 
^eiay, on my part, espedaliy when 1 add» 
that the very same persons of whom I 
have before spoken, for I must once more 
allude to him, has teen in the baUt^ for a 
length of time, nay, for some yean, of 
applying to me for Bibles, books, and 
tracts, on the Socie^s list, at the So- 
cictyk prices; that su^ applications bave 
been ludforinly complied with 1^ me; that 
he has been requested to mention to bis 
friends, (and I know that his acqaaintance 
witii those amongst ns who are dts|wsed to 
charity of tliis kind is very extensive,) he 
has been requested, 1 say, to mention to 
them that dvery foctlUy would always be 
given to supply even them, at tlieir vety 
reduced prices* for charitable distributions 
to proper objects. And further, that it 
such poor persons were pointed oflt who 
conld not themselves raise the money, and 
had not fiiends to assist them, I would be 
responuble thah they slionld still have a 
Bible. It is fiiir then to argu^ from 
what Ins teen done, or what is in con- 
tempiation to do, that the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is amply 
sufficient to meet our local vrants. I have 
now explained, 1 trust satisfactorily, my 
reasons for appearing before yon. Con¬ 
fining my address solely to tte membavs 
of die F.stablished Church now present t 
have thrown out such cautions as 1 bold to 
be necessary before we identify ouiselvee 
with any, even tiie most praisewoHliy, or 
chmibible iustitation—I beve observed oit 
the duty of supporting tte establishments 
connected with yonr own ehnrcb before, 
and in preference, le alFotbers—I bave , 
alluded to tte very extensive opentioBi 
the'Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge—and I have sttown yon, 1 hope, 
&C 
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that with the addition of tha (dan we cob> 
teatplatOy of a Branch District Committee, 
aad a lending library, our local wants 
will be folly met; and, therefore, that the 
establishment of tiie proposed Branch 
Bible Society is, locally speaking, nnne- 
cessary. 1 must now touch upon a more 
general point; and 1 cannot bnt esprem 
my surprise that it should have been wholly 
paaaad over by the Oentlemeb who have 
addreMcd yon; it is a point, I confeu, 
which in my mind earnes with it the 
greatest weight. I allude to tlie pretty 
general opinion, at least among the Estab¬ 
lished Clergy, that the Society yon are 
called npon to support, is not only not 
identified with our Church, but as it is at 
present conducted, is in a considerable 
measure in the hands of those who dis¬ 
sent from tu. I mean disrespect to no 
one; but I must be allowed to say that 
my own observations, and my own read¬ 
ing, and my own enquiries, lead me to tii^. 
same conclusion. 1 know that some years 
since, this Society was supported by a 
very considerable proportion of highly dis¬ 
tinguished and highly dignified members 
of our Church, and by no inconsiderable 
number of her officiating Clergy; but I 
know also that a great change has taken 
place, and very many have withdrawn 
their support from it altr^etber, while 
very few cau now be found (1 speak of 
the Established Clergy) to come forward, 
end take any active part in its concerns. 
To bring the matter a little nearer home, 
I appral to your own observation as to 
the present meeting, and to the late one 
held at Stratford; anti 1 ask, taking my 
data from the newspapers, was this latter 
meetiiqj attended, or the Society sup¬ 
ported, by even a moderate proportion 
of tile Established Clergy ? is this present 
meetiag so attended and supported i Com¬ 
ments would be idle. No man present 
can draw aay otberconclosion,. than that 
the Bible Society is looked upon by the 
Clergy of our Churcb, as being, to say the 
leasts somewhat equivocal, as not being 
tbe one which they ought to saaction; it 
is consequently not the one which those 
who are zealously alteohed to her doctrine 
and^isctpline ought to support. We do 
net bear of'those who dbmt from us, 
eomiog forward and giving their^support 
to tbe Society for promoting Cbnstien 
Knowledge; it would be absurd, it rould 
be almost insulting to ask them to ^ so; 
why then should they expect, that be- 
caqse -there art even a few clergy and 
^phoftiimen, who still adlwre to the Bible 
Society, from conviction, and some others 


wlio dlow,*'iB my bumble opinion, mosf 
unadvisedly, their names to remain, as they 
say, for the sake of peace—Why, I ask, 
should the members of the Church in ge¬ 
neral, be pressed to support a Society, 
which is scarc^y any longer pnder even 
Its partial controul? It is not my wish to 
trespass any longer upon your time, and I 
have only to make roy acknowledgement 
for ti}e ^attention with which 1 have been 
favoured, and retire.” P. 14. JT 

Messrs. Dudley, Bum, and Grim- 
shaw replied to this speeclf. The 
former stated that the District Com¬ 
mittee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had, in two 
years, remitted to the Society only 
31.12s. * ; and contended that the 
Bible Society was not supported by 
dissenters more than by cburchmeu 
and clergymen, lie likewise asserted 
that at the Stratford meeting, ul. 
luded to by Mr. Boudier, there were 
only one or two dissenting ministers 
present; and ** that he knew of no 
clergyman who had solicited to have 
his name erased from the Bible 
Society.” In conclusion, he said 
that there could be nb plot iu an 
institution which was patronized by 
the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Grimshaw, in rofiitation of Mr 
Bondiei's statement that the Bible Socictj 
was not generally sanctioned by the iniiiiii 
ters of the Established Church, read nvei 
the iianfes of Vie Vice-Preaidcats of thi 
Bible Society, among whom weie many o 
tbe first dignitaries in the Clinicii.” P. SO 

Mr. Burn asserted, that at th< 
present meeting there were preseui 
sixteen clergymen of the Establisber 
Church, and ouly three dissenting 
ministers, and that at the Stratforc 
meeting there was but one dissenting 
minister. «■ ^ * 

The author and tbe repeaters of tliii 
sftrtli, might have known and ongliV to liavi 
known, that H was a gron miarepresen 
tation. , The fock is, that the sam meu 
^ tioned is the third part of some smal 
donations made by persons not cod leetei 
with the Soeiety for promiftlng Cbristiat 
Knowledge. Tha money transactions o 
the Committee with the Board in London 
have amounted to some hundred pounds. 
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' Mr. Richard Rpooner, thV late un< 
successful candidate for the repre¬ 
sentation of the county in Parlia¬ 
ment, said that 

Even were tlip objgctions of Mr. 
BonHier well-founded, lie eould not a^ree 
with him that the friends of the Establislied 
Cliurch would be exercutni; a sound jiidg- 
jnent in abstaining from joining th^£^tisb 

Foreign Bible Society,* as recom¬ 
mended by tile rev. gentleman, and for 
tliis plain reason, that the Church was 
already so intimately eoHnected, and so 
completely committed untk the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as to make it 
RESPONsiBi.8 ,/br every thtOff that cfnan- 
ated frops that Society HI /" P. 24. 

Another of A|r> Boudier’s answer¬ 
ers shall speak for himself. 

“ The Rev. Arlhar Wade was not pre- 
IKired with the varions arguments on the 
iiiibject, as was usual with poisons stand¬ 
ing as he did; he could not give them 
much inforinatiun on the subjurt, but 
would just state the reasons that liad 
brought linn tlierr. He hail not been in. 
vited to attend ; but that he bcheveil aiose 
from his being fi'om home at the time the 
arrangements were made. He wished well 
to the llible Society, and that feeling was 
principally instrumental in biinging him 
there. Alter the remai ks which had been 
made by so many Gentlemen, ho had only 
to gloaii those few things which they had 
neglected, more especially as it refoirofl 
to those made by Mr. Boudicr. Mr. E. 
had told them there was no occasion for 
a Bible Society in VV.irwick, for he iiaii 
supplied to A certain individual a consider¬ 
able HUiiiber of Bibles, and would- oiigdge 
to supply all the people of Warivick. 
But how stood the faetP This Gentle¬ 
man had applied to him for Bibles for two 
jrears wifliout success. Mr. B. came be¬ 
fore them as a clergyman in that borongh, 
being Vicar of St. Mary's, and as such he 
op|>oqp8 this Society. He (Mr. Wade) 
also came forward as a Clergyniaii of that 
borough, being Vicar ofiSt. N^cholaa, and 
as such he should support Uie. Society. 
Mr. B. had used all his intcresf^ oppose 
it in fav-Mir of the Bartlett’s Bnildiii^ So¬ 
ciety ; to that he (Mr. Wade) did not sub¬ 
scribe, being anxious to do all in l^s power 
to promote a Bible Society. Some yean 
ago had a conversation witli the Rev. 
Mr. Percy oiTthe sbbjeet, but they funnd 
that the Rev. Oentlemap was opposed to 
them, ^d that by his influence he drew 
around him as it were a magic circle, 
which paralysed ajl the efforts of the peo¬ 


ple of Warwick; but he (Mr. W.) cois- 
gratiilated'tbem ftat tills deputation finm 
the London Society had brtdcen tlirou^i 
this spell, and that now they saw a sociaty 
established in their own town'and county* 
He was convinced the estaftlishment of 
this Society had not been opposed to the 
interests of the Chnrcli. If bis own ob¬ 
servation had failed to convince him of 
this. Dr. Milner's able defence of the So¬ 
ciety, in qOply to Dr. Marsh, would have 
convinced him.” P. 27. 

There is no part of this speech 
which can be read without pun. It 
gives us a peep behind the curtain, 
and communicates information which 
more experienced speakers would 
have withheld. So far we are ob¬ 
liged to Mr. Wade. But for the 
rest, he is uninformed, he is unpre- 
. pared, he is uninvited ; and why did 
not he stay away ? His reasons for 
attoiidiiig divide themselves into two 
branches, viz. that he himself wished 
w'ell to the Bible Society, and that 
Mr. Boudier did not. On no better 
grounds than these does he come 
fornard at a public meeting; set 
himself in avowed and uncompro- 
misiog opposition to a brotlier cler¬ 
gyman of the same town; question, 
nay deny the truth of that gentle¬ 
man’s word; and all this in the 
hearing of the mob of Warwick, who 
composed “ the ^ry niiiiieruii!i and 
highly respectable meeting*’ he ad¬ 
dressed. Upon his own shbwing 
Mr. Wade was the aggressor. lie 
had long seen and deplored the want 
of Bibles in tAe parish of 8l. Nicho¬ 
las, and bad neglected (for good 
reasons doubtless, though he was 
not prepared with them) to become 
a member of the Society for Promo- ^ 
ting Christian Knowledge. He bad 
conversed upon the subject with 
Mr. Percy, the Methodist teachS* 
at Warwick, for the period of two 
years, but they were both paralysed 
by Mr. Boudier’s magic, and conti- 
, nueib mute and motionless under the 
rod of the enchanter. He congra¬ 
tulated himself op hh escape from 
hu very disagre^ble dilemmatubv * 
the counter-spell of *' the L^ndoir* 
deputation," and fWt convinced that 

d C 2 
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tite esUbliBhment of this society had 
not been opposed to the ** interests 
of the Church V* What i was it for 
the interest of the Church that Mr. 
Wade shcftild make this speech? 
Because he had no Bibles to give 
away, and did not choose to avail 
himsdf of the assistance of the So. 
cieij^ for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, and had not influenc)l enough 
to establish a Bible Society in his 
own parish; was it for the interest of 
the Church of England that a Lon¬ 
don deputation should come to his 
aid, and give him an opportunity of 
affronting the principal Clergyman 
of the place, in the presence of all 
the Dissenters in the neighbour¬ 
hood I Mr. Wade evidently implies 
that his station and his characte|. 
are as good an argument in fa¬ 
vour of the Warwick Auxiliary Bi¬ 
ble Society, as Mr. Boudier’s sta¬ 
tion and Mr. Boudier’s character 
are against it. • If so, why did Mr. 
Wade remain spell-bound and pow¬ 
erless tiU he was set at liberty by 
Messrs. Grimshaw, Bum, and Dud¬ 
ley? The comparison between St. 
Mary's and St. Nicholas' reads 
well, but the confession by which 
it is followed spoils its effect. We 
have Mr. Wade’s own testimony 
against himself arid his friends; the 
town in which he is an incumbent 
did nbt want or desire a Bible So¬ 
ciety, and it is forced down their 
throats by a deputation. 

The case, as it" regards the 
county, is, if possible, more clear. 
There were, as we have already 
heard, sixteen Clergymen present, 
^ from a county which must conteun 
several hundreds. Many of these 
gentlemen had also attended die 
lUMting at Stretford. Three of 
them at least were entire strangers 
to the county of Warwick; and a 
fourth said that he had resided there 
for a very short time. So much for 
the Clergy. Of the laity, the shew 
^s still moi^ scapty. Mr. Lawley, 

■ forsaking the footsteps of his re- 
"hpeoted predecessor*, was there, and 

.. m _ - - - - 

* Sir Charles Mordsunt, Bart, s gen- 


so werehfr.Greathed andMr.Spoon- 
er: and from all that appears in the« 
Sketch, they were the only county 
gentlemen present. Mr. Stratton, 
well known for his good humoured 
eccentricitiM,*was also of the party, 
and he signalized himself still fur¬ 
ther by repeating the story of the 
3L tCsi, in the Warwick Newspap^ .■ 
But all the*world is aware that this 
facetious gentleman f is an inhabi¬ 
tant of Oxfordshire. 

Such then is the short and simple 
fact; three country gentlemen, and 
twelve Clergymen constitute, in 
their respective classes, tlm sum 
total of a General Meeting for the 
Formation of an Auxiliary Bible 
Society for the county of Warwick. 
The said three gentlemen consented 
to be vice-presidents, and Mr. Strat¬ 
ton was also named to the same si¬ 
tuation. No president was elected, 
but we uiidcrstand," saya the re¬ 
porter, at p. 21, of the Sketch, 
** that it is intended to solicit the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county to 
accept that oifice.*’ ‘This is the 
reporter’s understanding of the mat¬ 
ter, but the Resolutions speak a dif¬ 
ferent language. 

Resolntion II.—(Moved by the Rev. 
17. Spooner, and seconded by G. Harris, 
Esq., Undet^heriff,) That the Committee 
be anthoriaed to elect a President. 

'* Resblutionrill.—(Moved by the Rev. 
John Davies, of Ck»ventry, and seconded 
by the Rev. W. Chambers, of Kngby,) 

tieman who carries with him into retire¬ 
ment the affectionate regret of his consti¬ 
tuents; and whose chanty waa aa niios- 
tentatiouaas it was extensive and judicious. 
Some allowance may be made for his auc- 
cessor, on the plea tliat a newly Seated 
county member p expected to take the 
chair at a *Bible Society, as a matter of 
course, i^ecisely in the same manner as he 
is bound to take charge of a tnm-pike 
bill. 

t Having oncA been a candidate to re- 
present'tbe city of Coventry in Parliament, 
Mr. Stratton took an opportunity .to en- 
hven the meeting by tellkig tiiem that 
** lie bad been s^nt to Coventry.” tJpon 
the establishment of the Oxfordshifb Bible 
Sodety, in ISIS, the same gentleman as¬ 
serted, that he bad conferred with 15|000 
persons npon the occasion!! 
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That the fiAloiring NoUemAi and Geotle- 
mco be lespeetiblly invited to become 
Vice-Presidenta of this Society.-<-<Tlie 
Mover here read the Names.)'' P. ST. 

The names of the committee are 
subjoined, and, with the exception 
of Mr. Stratton, there is not a sin. 
gle individual among them who is 
^dignified with the title of -Esquire. 
•It rests therefore with the worthy 
shoj^keepers of Warwick and Lea* 
aolngton to elect, or not to elect 
the Lord Lieutenant for their Prest* 
dent; and we would put it to our 
readers whether their recollections 
can«fumisb them with an instance 
in which similar powers were ever 
before delegated by a general 
county meeting to a humble town 
committee. What necessity was 
there for all this haste? Why could 
not Mr. Wade and Mr. Percy, who 
bad been silently at work for two 
years, wait a week or a fortnight 
longer, till they knew whether the 
destined president would accept 
their offer i Did they fear that his 
LordshipVould refuse, or did they 
fear IMr. Boudier and the district 
committee i A little of both. At 
least this is the natural inference 
from what follows respecting the 
vice, presidents, a list of whose 
names was read to the meeting, but 
has been carefully excluded from 
the Resolutions am^theSaetch. The 
■consequence and obvious object of 
which manoBiivre is, that in case 
all or any of the gentlemen shall 
decline the honour, the fact of 
their refusal may be concealed, and 
new names substituted in their 
stpad. And this is called a public 
meeting of a great, opulent, and 
loyal county, ft. is 'a smuggling 
(not a coqjuriug) busin4«s from the 
beginning to the end. The court* 
house was mmwded with respettable 
gentlemen, and nothing i% forgotten 
but their names. The Clergy flock to- 
geilier to the/lumber of twelve; and 
the memlicrs of the deputation from 
London read ovef a long list of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
and solicit .them to be Vicc-Presi. 


dents of the Institution. Mai^ of 
these solicitations have been met» 
to our certain knowledge, by a de¬ 
cided refusal; and even the ladies 
who are now undergbing the pro¬ 
cess of a canvass, are not so tract, 
able as Mr. Dudley had been pre¬ 
pared to believe. He has bqj>n pre¬ 
sent, as he told the Ladies' Associa¬ 
tion, 'at four thousand similar meet- 
ings, (p. 32.) and though he added 
that not one had given him more 
pleasure than that which he had 
been the humble instrument of as¬ 
sisting^ to establish in the town of 
Warwick ; we suspect that by this 
time he is inclined to vary his 
phraseology, and confess that none 
has given him more trouble. We 
trust that he will not suspect us of 
wishingtoaddtohis embarrassments, 
by the remarks which we aire called 
upon to subjoin. 

Our readers will probably have 
participated in the surprise which 
we felt, at hearing from Messrs. 
Dudley and Bum, that* there were 
not more than three Dissenting 
Ministers present at the ** very nu¬ 
merous Warwick Meeting," and 
that at Stratford there had been 
only one. As the persons who gave 
us this unlooked-for intelligence, 
had summoned the meetings, and 
arranged the plans of ope|ation, it 
seemed impossible that they should 
be misinformed; and yet if their 
assertions be correct, what are the 
Dissenters' about i Was not the 
Bible Society instituted for the pur¬ 
pose of uniting them gradually to 
the Church, of softening down pre¬ 
judices, and of promoting good¬ 
will and harmony between t them 
and us 1 And how is this olj|qfit to 
be answeretl, if such an expesienced ' 
deputation as that which attended 
in Warwickshire cannot pipcurc the 
co-operation of half-a-dozen Dis¬ 
senting Teachers throughout tlie 
entire county 1 The circumstance, 
therefore, as it^staiids in the Sketch, 
is quite beyond opr comprelftnsittp, 
and but for the good oflices of 
Mr. Stmttou, t^e must have quitted 
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this part of Uie subject io despair, 
'that ffcntleman, in his letter to 
the editor of tiie Warwick news, 
paper, kindly, furnishes a clue to 
the whole. % repeating the joke 
about the 3/. 12s., he called forth a 
clear explanation of that very di¬ 
verting circumstance, and by reite¬ 
rating \he declaration of the de. 
puties, respecting the sound clAirch- 
mansbip of the Bible Society, he 
has enabled us to understand and 
explain their meaning. ** Of nine¬ 
teen Ministers who were on the 
platform at Warwick, on Tuesday 
last, sixteen were of the Established 
Church.” This little word platform 
u the key to the mystery. Not a 
syllable is said about meeting or 
room. There might have been a 
hundred Dissenting Teachers pre. 
sent, aud Mr. Stratton's dcclara- 
tion stilf be true. And as his is the 
only declaration, which is formally 
signed with the writer's or speaker a 
name, we are bound to correct the 
reported speeches in the Sketch, by 
comparing them with the authentic 
statement in the letter. By so do¬ 
ing, the difficulty is removed at 
once. ■ The seal and charity of our 
Dissenting brethren are not com¬ 
promised by their non-appearance 
at Stratford and Wal^vick, but with 
their wonted humility, and wonted 
prudenci, they did not aspire to 
the plaform, but mingled ignobly 
with the crowd. By this unassum¬ 
ing conduct they gave \he prece¬ 
dence to the Church; and they 
gave the deputation a plausible 
argument in favour of Uie Society’s 
orthodoxy. We do not know who 
is entitle to the praise of inveiit- 
ing^this trick, but the praise of 
exposjpg it, and we mention it to 
his honour, is due to Mr. Stratton. 

The next topic to whicl^ we 
must advert, b the refutation of¬ 
fered by Mr. Grimshaw of Mr. 
Bouvet’s statement, ** that the Bi¬ 
ble Society wa^not ^generally sauc- 
tk|pe(H}> the mmisters of the Esta¬ 
blished Church.” His argument is, 
that several of ou^ Bishpps, and 


several of o&r Clergy, support the 
Society; therefore, it is generally 
sanctioned oy the Church; and all 
the opposition that has been of¬ 
fered b a mere pretence 1 Really, 
this b too bad.* The Clergy may 
be right, or they may be wrong; 
but to say, that they generally 
sanctioi^: Mr. Grimshavi^s tavourite 
society; to cdjole a ** respectable^ 
meeting" by such an assertion as 
this, is to do evil that good hiay 
come, at a rate which must asto. 
nish the Jesuit himself. Mr. Dud. 
ley, in his speech to the ladies, 
(p. 32,1 says, that ** the want of a 
Bible Society b the wa^jt of God 
and if this be the opinion of his 
reverend colleague, we cannot cen¬ 
sure the seal which he displayed at 
tVarwick. But Christianity neither 
requires nor authorises the use of 
the weapons which he has been 
pleased to wield, and we exhort him 
to disavow his reporter with all 
convenient dispatch. 

And in case he should be un¬ 
willing to come alone bkfore the 
public, we can recommend him 
a partner for the occasion in the 
person of Mr. Richard Spooner. 
The latter gentleman declares, that 
the Cliurch of England b com¬ 
mitted 'for the British and Fo¬ 
reign Bible Society, and is re¬ 
sponsible Vor ev%ry thing that ema. 
nates from it. That Mr. Spooner 
is committed for this declaration, 
and that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society will hold him to be 
responsible for every thing that 
emanates from it, we can readily 
imagine and believe. But how, a 
person in his situation could ven¬ 
ture upon such., k speech, we are 
quite at a less to understand. Does 
Mr. Spooner mean to say, thajt we 
can ^either retract nor repent? 
that thosq who have got themselves 
iqto a scrape have nothing to do 
but go through with jt ? ^ On this 
principle the pilferer b quite in die 
right when be brbaks open a house 
and gets bang^. On this princi¬ 
ple the Methtrabts an^ the Dissen- 
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tera are dmeUen» if Ihey do not 
ursue the Church of England to 
cr ruin, and murder another Pri¬ 
mate on the scaffold. On Uiis 
principle the Irish White-Boys, who 
have commenced their reign of.ter- 
ror, and are committed for the 
cause of blood and crime, are 
bound to pursue the eaveer in 
*^hich they have set cAit, and to ex. 
tirpatc every Protestant in the coun- 
tiy.** We trust, therefore, that Mr. 
Spooner will unite with Mr. Grim- 
shaw, in disavowing the sentiments 
attributed to him. And if he will 
be sp kind as to add a note to his 
protest, shearing how, when, and 
where, the Church of England made 
herself responsible for einanatTbns 
from the Bible Society, he will lilt 
up a chasm in his argument, ana 
confer a great favour upon his 
friends. Hitherto we have believed 
that the Church is just as much 
committed fur the Bible Society, 
as she is committed for Messrs. 
Spooner, Stratton, and Dudley. But 
if there be an original contract, 
like that between the king and his 
subjects, and Mr. Spooner has got 
a copy of the deed, he is bound to 
produce it for the inforuiatiou of 
the public. 

The last point to which we shall 
advert, is Mr. Wade’s contradiction 
of Mr. Buuflier. The fatter de¬ 
clared tliat he had complied with 
every application which had been 
made to him for Bibles, for the use 
of his parishioners. The former 
asserted that a gentleman in War¬ 
wick had applied to Mr. Boudier 
for two years without success. 
Here, in the first place, it is to be 
observed,' that Mn^Boiidicr could 
not be mistaken upon ths point at 
issue, and that Mr. Wade could. 
The dne might have misapprehend¬ 
ed the information* that l^d been 
communicated to him, the otheg 
spok^e of what Jie had himself said 
and done. *The*inference, therefore, 
which must be iflrawn (supposing 
Mr. Boudier and the anonymous 
gentleman to remain silent upon the 


subject) is that Mr. Wade was hi 
error, and that he expressed himself 
in unguarded and unwmrrantable 
terms. And this inference is strength¬ 
ened by subsequent* events. Mr. 
Boudier contents himself with abi¬ 
ding by his original declaration; 
and proceeds to institute qpd re- 
comnuend a District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in his parish, and in the 
adjoining neighbourhood. His ap¬ 
peal is crowned with success Up¬ 
wards of seventy pounds are sub¬ 
scribed by ninety individuals in the 
town of Warwick, and the gentry 
and clergy in the vicinity come for¬ 
ward in considerable numbers. Now 
these persons, the inhabitants of 
Warwick especially, must know wbe- 
tlier Mr. Boudier’s declaration be 
true or folse—and the manner in 
which they have supported him, is 
a sufficient confirmation of his state¬ 
ment. They prove, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that Mr. Wade’s 
charge was unfounded; find we trust 
are ready to believe that it was 
merely the result of misconception. > 
Having alluded to the formation 
of the Warwick District Committee, 
w'e have a few words to say upon 
the reception that it has experienced 
from the friends of the Bible So¬ 
ciety. Mr. Richard Spooper ,de. 
dared at the meeting, that he would 
plead equally for both Societies 
And in the Newspaper Report of 
the transaction, the Deputies from 
London are made to say that “ they 
are themselves strenuous supporters 
of the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge.” Morning Herald, 
Oct. 12. Of course it follows that 
Mr. Boudier has thjeir best wishes-, 
for his success, and that the^have 
exerted * themselves in forwarding 
his plans. As a proof of this, the 
Committee of the Warwick Bible 
Sotiety printed a report of Ilord 
Liverpool’s Speech at Margate, in 
which his Lordship is made to sa^t 
that he prefers the Bible Soei^tysta 

m 
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* See our Register for this Mouth. 
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the Society for Plrotnoting Christiari 
KnowMge, and left a copy of it at 
every house in the town, the very 
morning on wjiich the District Com- 
mittee was to meet. Had this ex¬ 
pedient been resorted to, on the day 
of the Auxiliary meeting, it might 
have pessed off as an ordinary puff; 
we cannot blame the Bible ^uiety 
for being proud of Lord Liver^ol*s 
support, and his appearance at the 
Margate meeting is the only new 
argument which they have discovered 
during several years. But the dis¬ 
tribution of his Speech up6n the 
morning in queston, was neither a 
puff collateral nor a puff defen¬ 
sive. It was a direct and wanton 
act of aggression; an endeavour to 
defeat the efforts of the regular 
clergy; a violation of those assur¬ 
ances which had been given by Mr. 
Spooner, an open declaration of war 
against the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. No quib¬ 
bling can alter or obliterate this 
plain fact.* The two Institutions 
are opposed to each other in War. 
wick as well as elsewhere; but 
while on one side the opposition is 
open and above board, on the other 
it does not disdain the aid *of sub¬ 
terfuge and chicane^ 

With respect to the distributed 
docjiment itself, in which our ex¬ 
cellent Prime Minister is reported 
to have said that the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
limited in its operations, and never 
gave the Bible without a Bo<dc of 
Common Prayer, it must be observed 
that if his Lo^ship actually used 
these words, he betrayed a want 
of information upon the subject 
which is very.unusual with him, 
and expressed himself with an 
inaccuracy of which he ift never 
guilW in bis Parliamentary sj^ches. 
Lora Ldverpool certainly might be 
supposed to know that the So¬ 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge has no limits «bttt those which 
aac imposed by its revenue. The 
Bible Society is^ limited to the 
Bible without note or comment. 

*2 


The Prayer^ook and Homily So¬ 
ciety is limited by its very title. The 
Religions l^ct Society, is in tiie 
same situation. And so is every ex- 
isting Institution, except the Society 
for promoting Curistian Knowledge. 
That Society not only gives Bibles 
to all persona whatsoever, but gives 
Praycj^Books to such as will accept^ 
them; and every species of religious 
instruction into the bargain. School¬ 
books for the young, and books of 
devotion for the old: parochial li¬ 
braries for the poor, and commen¬ 
taries on Scripture for the rich: 
Offices of Penitence, and consola¬ 
tion for those that arevsick and in 
misery: Demonstrations of the truth 
of Christianity for the blasphemer 
,^nd the infidel, and pious Mission, 
aries for the heathen. So much for 
the limitation of the Society’s de¬ 
signs. Its enemies have reported 
that because it disapproves of a for¬ 
mal divorce between Bible and 
Prayer-Book, it will therefore refuse 
to furnish Dissenters with the Scrip¬ 
tures. Its members and friends, 
know that the very reverse is the 
fact, and the truth becomes more 
notorious from day to day. So no. 
torious indeed has it been for the 
last ten. or a dozen years, that we no 
more believe Lonl Liverpool to have 
used th^ expressions which have 
been attributed^o him, than we be¬ 
lieve the Church to be responsible 
for the Bible Society, or Mr. Dudley 
•* never to have known of a Clergy¬ 
man who had solicited to have his 
name erased from that Society’s list.” 

These two latter assertions arc con¬ 
tained in the Warwick Sketch; which 
Sketch is published by the Warwick 
Committee,*^ad ^aid for in all pro¬ 
bability (hit of the Committee's 
funds. The speakers whom, it so 
shamefully miirepresents are inde- 
fatigablft> siippofters of the Institu¬ 
tion ; most of them neither talking 
or thinking on any .othqr subject. 
The gross errors however which arc 
contained in thelpceches,of Mtsisrs. 
Dudley, Grimshaw# Spooniii', and 
Wade, can only be referred to the 
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iaoccnracy ^if )|bi8 Society’s reporters. 
Vod why may not Lord 2,iverpool 
have sufferea from a similar cause. 
Which is most probable: llhat so 
cautious and well informed a man as 
his Lordship should have brought 
forward the unfounded^liarge whiuli 
has been fathered upon him, or that 
reporters who cannot take down the 
.words of their own deputatioit ^Kith. 
oii\ inserting flagrant falsehoods, 
should have employed their talents 
for emllbllisbment upon the Prime 
Minister’s speech ? His Lordship’s 
station and employments render it 
very unlikely that he should notice 
the ciroumstance. lie is too much 
accustomed to newspaper reporting 
to attach any importance to its 
errors. He is‘too conscibus of hiw 
established character for integrity 
and good sense, to fear that he can 
be hurt by any trash that may be 
imputed to him. In all probability 
he has never read a copy of his 
speech. We may be quite confldent, 
that he does not and will not know 
the circumstances under which it 
has been priilted and distributed at 
Warwick; or if by any accident 
they should come to his ears, he lias 
something better to do than corres* 
pond with newspaper editors or 
Bible Society reporters. On the 
whole, therefore, every thing com- 


iteghUr, 75® 

bines to mark out Loni Liverpool as 
the properest person in the kingdom 
for the reporters to go to work upoop. 
And if the reader should think us * 
uncharitable for entertaining such 
suspicions, we only request him to ' 
peruse the Warwick Sketch, and 
count up the gross misrepresenta> 
tions which it evidently contains. 
If the statements which we Ukve 
extractetf flrom it are genuine and 
avowed, our cuqjecture respecting 
Lord Liverpool will be somewhat 
weakened. But to what a situation 
will that avowal reduce Messrs. 
Dudley, ^c. Either the reporter;* or 
the ilinerators must hide their heads. 
If we believe that his Lordship has 
been correctly reported, we must 
also believe all that has been said 
about the reapousibility of the 
dhurch and the clerical support of 
the Bible Society, and the presence 
of oifty three dissenting t(*achci^ on 
the platform. If these arc mere in> 
accuracies, as wc trust they are. 
Lord Liverpool is exposed to a si* 
milar misfortune, and his sentiments 
may not correspond with the re* 
))ort of his speech. The Bible So* 
ciety must take its choice of the 
alternative, for our own parts we 
are not at a loss to know which 
wc should prefer. 

A 


MONTHLY 

Sodety for Promoting Chrutian 
Knowldge. 

In consequence of an application 
from the Dublin Association for Dis* 
countenancing Vice, stating that the 
funds of that Society weje inade* 
quate to supply the ddls that are 
made upon them for Bibles,'^ayer- 
Books, Arc., it was resq^ed, at the 
last general meeting, Jto request the 
Association for DiscountenAncing 
Vice to forward such applications as 
might oe deomedf expedient to the 
Board in London, wljp would dedi<- 
cate a sum of one thousand pounds 
RBMBSfBBANClKR, No’. 36* 


REGISTER. 

to the purpos'e of meeting and an¬ 
swering such application. For an 
account of the Dublin Society our 
readers are referred to the extracts 
from their last Re|)ort, which are in¬ 
serted in this Number. 

fVarwiekthirc District Committeer* 

At a special me^mg of the infra* 
bers of ,ine Society, holden in the 
vestry room of St. Mary’s, Wafttiok, 
the l^th day of Nov. 1621. ' 

* C. Mills, Esq. M.P. in the Chair. 

It was resolved unanimously, 

Ist—^Tbat this meiAhig lAs the greyest 
•atisfhetion in ootiehig the UberaUty or tbm 

&D 
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inhaUtanto of Warwick, in raising a hand* 
soma snm, already amoiiAting to upwards 
of ffO/. for the purpose of promoting among 
tbemseWca the c^bjeets of the Society, by 
catablMung a Lading library, and ob¬ 
taining a d^osit of the Society’s books, 
and tliat it heartily concurs in their wish 
that a district committee should be formed 
in Wararick. 

Sad.—^That it is desirable that Warwick, 
aa tflb county town, should become the 
centre of a certain district, al^i it is in 
consequence determined that such district 
shall comprehend tlie borough of Warwick 
genenlly, and the neigbbonring Tillages; 
and that a district committee be now 
formed, consisting of all the members of 
the Society in that distriet or«neigttbonr- 
hood who may be pleased to attend, toge¬ 
ther with all snbseribing members to its 
fbnds who shall contribute the amount of 
Itir. 6d, or upwards. 

3rd.—^That such district committee be 
considered as immediately connected wiyi 
the committee already established «t 
Stratford, but that its fitnds be kept dis¬ 
tinct.' * 

Atb.—That each subscriber to the dts- 
triot fund, be entitled to receive annually 
iooks from the depository to the value of 
four times bis subscription, or to recoui- 
riiend podr persons who shall be supplied 
with such books to the same amount. 

6tli.—That bOl. be expended in the 
purchase of a library for Warwick, and 
that a further sum of at least SXil. lie laid 
out in procuring books for a deposit, and 
that such books be entrostcif to the care 
of Mr. Boudicr, till a suitable place be 
decided upon for tSe library and deposi¬ 
tory, and an arrangement made for the 
ilceeMary attendance. 

Mr. Milk having left the chair, the veiy 
cordial thanks of the ineeting were voted 
to him for his kind and realous efforts to 
promote tlie hnsincss of the day. 

John Bouitiau, Secretary. 

■ Donations and subscriptions to the 
amount of 70^. luive been already received, 
from tlie inhabitants of Waiwick, and 30/. 
WM subscribed at the above meeting. 

•h- Colombo JDUtriet Committee. 

Croceedings of a Special Meeting of the 
Cplombo Dutiict Committed of the above 
Sbdqty, called by direction of«|^it€* Presi- 
dent, his Honor theTdeutenant Covornor, 
at the request'of the Lord Bishopgif Cal¬ 
cutta, and held at the King’s House on” 
Wednesday, «3d May, lOitl. 

JThe President having intimated to the 
wCommUtce the pnrpose of their meeting, 
tha Bi^p cnterci^ upon a very lamiDous 
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and satisfactory statement tf' the general 
objects of Aie Society, and took a cursory''^ 
view of iMproceedinip since its foundation, 
ill the yedr 1699. His Lordship observed* 
tliat, tbongli it bad never made a great 
noise or display in the world, it had all 
along been 8ileii(Iy and effectively promot¬ 
ing the cause of Religion both at home 
and abroad: at home, by the formation of 
schools, and the distribution of useful 
booli|;,and abroad, by translations into , 
foreign languages, and the siippor^^t' 
Christian missions, particularly in the 
southern part of ihe continent of India; 
and more recently, by its Committees 
established in every part of this Diocese. 
After this statement, wliicli we regret onr 
inability to give moM in detail, the follow¬ 
ing Resolutions Were unanimously passcii. 

1. Resolved—^'I'iiat experience has 
stiongly proved the nsefiilness of the sys. 
tern upon which the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge is foundc 1, and that 
a wider extension of tlie system, particu¬ 
larly in Ceylon, would be highly beneficial 
to tlie cause of Christianity. 

S. Resolved, thei efore, that it is esaca- 
tfal that the Committee do adhere in all 
respects to the standing Rules and (Irders 
of the Society. 

3. Resolved, that the quarterly Meet¬ 
ings of this Committee bo held at the KingV 
House on the third ' in January, 
April, July, and October. 

4. Resolved, that members of tlie Dis¬ 
trict Committee be such Gentlemen as have 
been recommrncleil accoidmg to the So¬ 
ciety’s prescribed form, and elected by 
ballot; each member to pay a benefaction 
of twelve Rix-iioilais on admission, and the 
same sum aunnally, in advance, the latter 
being doe at Christmas. 

5. ’Ttesolved, that a Select Committee 
be formed, consisting of the President and 

other members, including the 
Secretary, any four of whom may be com¬ 
petent to act; and that tliey meet on the 
second of every month at tlie Kiiig*^ 

House to receive applications for books, 
to consider in what way the designs of the 
SocieQr may bo best promoted, otiS to re¬ 
commend ^nch ineasures ao may be ap¬ 
proved by tbAn, to the next quarterly 
meetingtif the general Committee. 

6. Resolved, that members may of right 
purchase anniiUly to tlie amount of theii 
siibicrmtion, and moreover to any farllior 
amount with tlie sanction of the Select 
Committee, or even have books^ gratui¬ 
tously without any ifiniiatton, su^ect tu 
the same sanction. 

7. Resolved, mat all persons Riall ' be 
permitted to labacribe (though not mem* 
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lien of tlie Jlolicty) and'sliall be allowed' 
to purchase books to the amJkint of their 
subscription; the Select Comniittec be¬ 
ing empowered to object, whc|i they ap¬ 
prehend that the views of tlie Biibscnbei-s 
lire incompatible witli the objects of the 

Society. • 

8. Resolved, that the meetings of tiio 
(h'licral and Select Committees commenre 
and terminate with the devotions pic- 
bciibed by the .Society. , ^ 

Resolved, tliat printed forms of re¬ 
commendation be fcent to every member 
throoghout tiie Island, with a request tliat 
he will nse tlicm in recommending new 
members, as any fit opportunity may offer. 

10.* Resolved, that it be an especial ob¬ 
ject of the Goramitteo to take care that 
the poerer members of tile Church of Eng¬ 
land throuidioiit Cleylon, and especially the 
soldiers of his M^esty’s regiments be con¬ 
stantly suppliedr with Prayer-Books ; Md 
that Bibles,’ Prayer-Books, and other 
bonks be supplied to poor persons of any 
religions denomination who are well re¬ 
commended as hkely to make a proper use ' 


ot tlicm. . 

11. Resolved, that whereas the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge has 
upon Its list a VC17 large colFcction of ap¬ 
proved tracts npon every subject con¬ 
nected with yie doctrines and duties or 
flliristianity, the education and religious 
instruction of youth, and the e.vidences of 
oui Holy Religion, many of which are es¬ 
pecially applicable to tlio exigencies ot 
tins Island, it is highly expedient that this 
Committee do hcnceforwdid direct its at- 
fention to this department of tlie Society’s 
designs; and th.»t a snlwcription be raised 
.imong its members and others, as a sepa¬ 
rate fund, to defray the aKpenct* of fran- 
slating into Singalesc or Malabar such of 
those tracts as the BUliop of the Diocese, 
or tlie SelectCommittee, shall recommend 
as adapted to that purpose. 

At tins stage of the proceedings, tue 
Bishop observing that the Committee ap¬ 
peared to be most favonmbly disposed to 
the nroposition of translating the » 

tracts into the native languages ot the Is¬ 
land, intimated his iq^entira of recom¬ 
mending to the Society Some to scad 
out a printing press to the Cofiimittee at 
Colombo, for Ihoir temporary uw at lewt, 
until the new College atfCalcutU sliould 
be enabled to supply oM such Smgalese or 
Malabar tracts as the Committee might 
require. 


His Lordship at tlie same time desired 
it might be ente^ on the minutes of tliis 
day’s proceediugs tliat he gives to the 
Committee the three liiindred pounds 
sterling, liberally granted to him by his 
Majesty on each visit to tire Island, for 
“ luiiiiding, or contribnUng To, institutions 
for the advaiiceiiiciit of leligioiu instrne- 
tioii i” and desires that this sum may be 
applied to the general purposes of the 
printing department of the Committee 
The Bi^op further, snbscribed the sBin of * 
oOO Kii^doilarsto the same fund. 

Alter winch, upon tlio motion of the 
Lieuteiianl Governor, seconded by Sir 
Haidingo Giffard, it was 
1‘^. Resolved, that the Loixl Bishop of 
Calcutta be retmested to accept tlie cordial 
thanks or tliis Committee for the veiy va¬ 
luable information he has been pleased to 
communicate^ respecting the advantages 
to bo derived from forwarding the objects 
of this Society: for the great zeal he has 
manifested in furtherance of these objects, 
*attd for the very splendid and liberal assis- 
’ taiice he has so generously contiibuted. 
And that his Lordship be requested to 
comniniiicate a copy of his excellent ad¬ 
dress delivered this day, in order to its 
more general diffusion. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 
CHAS. J. LYON, Secretary. 


National Society. 

A haudsomc compliment has been 
recently* paid to this Society, 
through the medium of its respect¬ 
ed officer, the tlev. Mr. Johnson, 
superiiitendant of the Natioi|al So. 
ciety's Central School, at Bald, 
win’s Gardens. This gentleman has 
received a fetter from the Rus¬ 
sian Ambassador, informing him 
that bis Imperial M^festy had been 
pleased to command that a diamond 
ring should be offered to Mr. John¬ 
son, in his name, as a mark of his 
Mcyesty*s satufactioti for his exer¬ 
tions in favour of the four students, 
who were sent to England is the* 
year 18f 7, for the punKMe of stu¬ 
dying* the system m e^peatiev 
adopted at the National Central 
ScAool. 
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CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

A Tablt $heinng tit Grants which hatt been made hg the l^qciSTT for ^ 
proapoting the Enlae^ement and. Building ^Churches and Cha. 
PELS, from MARCHt 1821, to November, 1821, inchttive, and the - 
additional Accommodation which hat been themby obtained, 

(Continued from No. «7, Vol» 111, p. 181.)_ 


Dioccue. I 

I ACGon. 



Riiddington. 

Blagdon (additional). 

Wflnecote .. 

Radford (additional).X. 

Heworth, Pariah of Yarraw.... 
St. P('tePa,Nattiog. (additional) 

StreUbrd . 

Pirbeok .......... ........ 

AVidcombe 

Wombridge.. 

Alleiidule. 

Deal, St. Georgch Chapel .... 

‘Wrealmni.... 

Sloreton ............. .... 

Aberferd .. 

Walaall (additional). 

'Roccster .. 


l.aire End (additional). 

St. Thomas’s, Exeter. 

Jesus Chapel, St. Mary Extra, 

Southampton ..J Wiiiton 

ILllIgSbiliy .^. ... ... , m m- ...... lljadc.C. 

Bryliar, Scilly Isles.. 

Fishhorne... 


St. Agnes, Scilly . 

PctwortI. 

Bisliop Wearmonth*. 

St. Giles’s, Reading. 

’Sontfi Newton.. 

Tniibridge (second grant) 


Atherstone... 

Hemel Hempstead (second graiif 
Rowden .. 

St. Mary's, Nottin^iani . 

Hestow... 

Slauglitenlbrd .......... 

■Olare ... 

Diypool .. 

Gildenome.*... 

Nimpey (additional) ..4. 

Manningtree (additional). 

Eccleston. 



Durli. 

Sarum. 

Sariim. 

Rorh. 

Chich. 

1a dr. C. 

Lincoln 

York. 

York. 

^nd. 






A(Mliuinal Accommodation, bow 
f produced. 


£500|Enlar|png Church. 
Enlarging Clmrdi. 
Enlarging Clinreh. 
Enlarging Church. .* 
Rebc. and Enlarg. Chapel. 
Enlarging Gallery. * . 
hOO Rebit. and Enlarl. Chapel. 
120 Rebt. and Enlarg. Cbnreb. 
Rebi. and Eiilarf. Church. 
Enlarging Church. 

Building Chapel. • 


icr; 
on 
eond Gi 
m. in Cl 
tebe. C 
in. in Cl 
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Oooatloiis* 

U. ». d. 

Total amount of Cootributiosa to this Day ... • 59,763 6 10 

Total amount of Grants to mu Day . 46,167 0* 0 


Total number of Applicatioiu to this Day . 350 

Total number of Grants to this Day . 189 

'file wliole additional Accommodcitioii obtained is fur 57,174 Persons. 
Of which Number, tlic Frec-Sittingsare for 42,154 Persons. 

November 188t. , 

* • Doiistioiis. 

£. s. 

.T.iiloworth, Esq..... 10 10 

T. C. Reeve, Esq..... 21 0 

W. Ward, Esq. 31 O 

Mrs. Lang .....100 O 

C. Baker, Esq. 10 10 

Ke^.Dr. Lloyd.. . . ■■ 

Rev. P. Aubertin... 5 5 

G. S..*. . 50 0 

Clergyman's Daughter. .... .. 

Mrs. F. Salisbury. ..... 35 O 

M. A. C. .... 20 0 

Miss H. Magan. ..... 10 0 

Rev. J. Bissett..... .... - -- - 

Rev. J. CruO . .... 10 10 

Rev. £. Kowdcii. .... 21 0 

A. B. 50 0 


Ann. Sab. 

Hi. s. 
631 5 


Ann. Sub. 
£. «. 
2 3 


2 3 

5 5 

2 3 


'I'ho above is a list of Subscriptiotufrom the last insertion to the present day. 


Extracts from a General Report of 
the Dublin Association, incorpo¬ 
rated for Discountenancing vice, 
and Promoting il%e Knowledge 
and Practice of the Christian 
Religion, 

Thk Association for discountenancing 
Vice and promoting the Knowledge and 
Practice of the Christian Relmion, coin- 
nienced on the yth of Outober, 1793, con¬ 
sisting of Three persons only. The motives 
of their associating they declare in their 
first Resolution, as follows: 

“ RESIOI.VBD, —Ibat the rapid progress 
which infidelity and immorality arc making 
throughout tlie Kingdom, calls loudly on 
every individual,.both of the Clergy and 
Laity, wbo has at heart the welfare of his 
countiy, or the honour of God, to eaerl 
all hki powen to stpm t^e baneful tor- 
rent; but as mai^ may be disheartened 
by considering the impotenc^of separate 
attennpts to discoantenance vice, and pro¬ 
mote the cause of reli|[ion and piety, it 
appears to us advisable to as^uiate for 
that purpose.” , 

In regulating the mode of extending 
tli^ Assodlatioif; and pursuing their plans, 
itw founders display^ a caution and wis- 
donf which have been productive of the 
happiest effects: Warmly attached to the 
Established Chyircb, from tlieir conviction 


of its pre-eminent fitness to preserve scrip¬ 
tural truth, to cherish rational piety, and 
to inculcate the practice of virtue, they 
determined on adhering to that ^nreh 
as a regulating principle of their Associ¬ 
ation, and in all their proceedings they 
aimed chiefiy, though not exclusively, at 
the moral and religious improvement of 
those within the ]^ale of that Church; and 
proposed, as their piimary object, to make 
the members of the Church of liwlaud 
competently acquainted with the princi¬ 
ples of the Faith which they profess, and 
the obligations by which they are bound 
to conform their practice to tliose princi¬ 
ples: but they did not confine their efforts 
to this object alone; but studied, as fiir 
as was consistent with tliis leading pur¬ 
suit, to communicate instruction and pro¬ 
mote virtuous conduct amongst all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

In order to secure t^e steady purspUt 
these objects, it was necessary to ^e the 
best prcaautions in their power, that tlie 
Members hereafter to be admitted should 
be animated by a similar spirit ;^ey could 
not therefore act like other Imtitntions, 
pulsiihig only some fixed charitable ob¬ 
ject, and admitting indiscriminately all 
who would subscribe tmthat object, with¬ 
out seeking any other recommdbdq{;on 
than their solvency; they therefore adopt¬ 
ed the mode ofadifiMioo by ballot, as the 
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beat mnde of guarding against tliat flncto- 
ation add inconsistency, tQ which .a mixed 
and changing maltitndc, actuated by no 
fixed principle, is ever subject. 

The .Society thus funned, after Eight 
years' experience of its usefulness, was in¬ 
corporated by Act of Parliament, on the 
First of August, 1800; and has ever since 
continued to %njoy the confidence of the 
pnblic,^8iid the approbation and support 
of Government. The strong and enereas- 
ing conviction of the utility of thisylssoci- 
atioii, felt by the cler^ and the laity of the 
Established Church in Ireland, is abund¬ 
antly testified by the rapid increase of the 
numbers and rank of its Meinbei-s. 

The Association, which in 1793, was set 
on foot by thbbk humble individuals, 
consisted in 1800, of foor hundred and 
NINETY, included among whom were the 
Lord Lieutenant, (now its constant Presi¬ 
dent) all the Archbishops, Twelve Bishops, 
and three hundred and seventy 
xiGiiT Clergymen. And now, in 1820, 
it contains one thousand three hun¬ 
dred AND TWENTY individuals, amongst 
whom are the Lord Ldentcnant, all the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and one tuAu- 
sand Clergymen; and its measures aie 
supported by the exertions of Diocesan 
Committees, established in eleven Dio- 
.ceses, headea and directed by their res- 
peetive3isbops. It is also doing no more 
than jnstice to this Association to observe; 
tliat in 1792, when it was formed, no So¬ 
ciety existed in Ireland for promoting the 
great moral and religious objects,to which 
it directed its attention, except a Society 
for spreading religioiw iBooks amongst the 
Poor, which included many of tlie most 
distinguished individuals at the head of the 
Chnfch and the Bar, who were unable, 
firom the incessant and pressing calls of 
their professional and public dadm, to de¬ 
vote tbeb time, or personali labour, to a 
detailed prosecution of that object, and 
who were not assisted by any persons who 
could'supply tliat defect. 

Tbe-inlfividnals of that Society gra¬ 
dually uulted themselves with our Asso¬ 
ciation, very soon after it was formed; and 
the Society itself, as a distinct body, ceased 
•lo*&ist, its objeets being adopted and 
effectively pnrsned by our Assodation. 

Thus this Association has thti merit of 
' having lifpii the first to pat into-thejiands 
ofthe poor man in Ireland, the inesti¬ 
mable treasore of the Word of OoD, gtnd 
.of endeavouring to carry into effect, the 
truly patriotic and pions wisli of oiir late 
rever^ King* "^flwt trery cottage in his 
/dorjinioiis, containing an inhabitant, who 
could read, should 1^ fnfbished wiili a 


a 

Bible." Biri onr Associaftcfi still pre¬ 
serves in this, as in every other measure 
it employs, its pecnliar characteristic of its 
BubordinatiJh and subservience to the Es¬ 
tablished Ciinrrh ; and, while with one 
hand it offers the Bible to its Members, at 
a reduced price, fvhich may enable them 
to confer this sacred gift, wherever they 
find any persons disposed to receive it 
with gratitude, and employ it with serious¬ 
ness; wvitli the other hand offers tho 
Player Book eff the Church oT Engia^ff 
to all its Members, and calls on them to 
give this also to every poor individnatofthe 
Established Chnreh, not yet possessed of 
it, tliat they may become fully acquainted 
with the treasures of piety which this truly 
iocstioiable volome contains. 

Thus also our Association, besides dis- 
tribnting the Scriptures, ^tributes these 
catechetical and explanatory Tracts which 
exf/'iind and impress the -Doctrines and 
Lituigy of the Church of England, and 
^lead tlie young mind to see and acknow¬ 
ledge the scriptnral parity of its tenets, the 
simplicity and significance of its rites, ami 
tlie apostolic oiigin of its ecclesiastical 
polity. 

The activity and effect with which this 
Asiociaiiott hu pursued the important ob¬ 
jects now enumerated, will be felt when it 
is known, that it lias distributed more tlian 
57,000 Bibles, 164,000 Testaments, and 
95,000 Prayer Books; and that it has 
abo disti ibated more tlian 993,000 Tracts, 
many of which have for tlieir object to 
explain the Church of England CatcGliisin, 
and Sacraments, the Kite of Confirmation, 
the origin,and observation of its Festivab, 
and the Scriptural Prooft of its discrimi¬ 
nating doctiines. Surely then here u a 
strong claim to the protection and assist¬ 
ance of all who know and valae the 
Church of England as the firmest support 
of scriptnral truth, rational devotion, and 
steady sound mondi^, which adonis the 
Christian world. 

Another truly Christian and most im¬ 
portant object which thb Association par- 
sacs, is ttot of the edneatioa of youth, 
wliicli it has endeavoured to promote by 
TWO leading^ meamres—Cateoiietical Ex¬ 
aminations and the establuhment of Day 
Schools, former it alone puisttes; 

-and, on the entire subject of edngatiop, 
it b bnt jnsdee tb tius Association to ob¬ 
serve, Uia( it seemsfto Imve been the first 
|preat instrament in die bands of Flrovi- 
deoce to awaken the attention of the pub¬ 
lic in Ireland to this iiit)>ortalat ohjiSsU 

With this Associqfion originated the idea 
ofa Ifonteof Reform for the younj^ cii- 
tuuml poor, and since that tioie three 
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P«Diteiitia.f cl» connected with the Home 
of Industry, have been initftuted, and are 
now aiipported by the Goveriuneiit. 

With It also originated the fnt ocenrate 
and extensive enquiry into the state of 
Education amongst tlie poor of Ireland. 
In tlie year 1799 a Conq^ittee of Education 
was formed, which applied to the Bishops 
to call on the Clergy of the several Dio¬ 
ceses to make a close investigation into 
the state of Education in theii; rt^cctive 
parishes, and to conimunkate the result, 
witli their own observations, in reply to 
•.-artslii queries proposed by Uic Com¬ 
mittee ; these returns were gradually ob¬ 
tained, and the result communicated to 
the public in several Reports successively 
piiblislied by the Association. Thus tlie 
deplm'ablc want of Education, particularly 
of moral and religious Education amongst 
the poor of livland, was distinctly deve¬ 
loped, the attention of the public difugted 
to this subject; and pcrba|n'this greatly 
contributed to awaken that active aea^ 
whicli the beiieyoicut and pious have re¬ 
cently exhibited in their exertions to 
remedy thb crying evil, lu the Associ¬ 
ation certainly this zeal was decidedly 
awakcued, and it ever since has laboured 
to promote religious Education, first by 
extending Catechetical Exaiuindtions, and 
next by the multiplication of Paiocliial 
Day Schools for the pour. 

And first as to the Catechetical Exami¬ 
nations.— It is sulficiunt here to observe 
that ^his great object is pursued by the 
Association, and by the Association alone; 
however other Societies therefore may 
multiply tlie establishments or the ex¬ 
pedients for educating tlie poor of Ireland, 
they in no degree supersede the utility or 
interfere with tlie exertions of the Associ¬ 
ation in this, its best directed, and most 
eiiectivo, labour of love. All other insti¬ 
tutions or expedients recently adopted are 
designed for the general popniatioii of the 
country, excluding all particular attention 
to the Members of the Established Chorch. 
The Catechetical Examinations conducted 
by this Association, form the only public 
anS general mode any where adopted with 
references to that nusneroy and respect¬ 
able class of children, both of the poor and 
the rich, whose parents profUs the Estab- 
lishe'l Religion. And what in valuable 
good is thus produced i?ill appear when it 
is considered, that*in the ||st thirteen 
years more than d.%OUO Children hiye 
angered at .the Examinalions, and above 
l^lboo I^eraiiftns have been adjudged, 
and in conferring 4{iese Premiums the 
Association has distribiitcd amongst this 
multitude of young persons 3,720 Bibles, 


6,641 Prayer Books, 876 Testaments, 
besides mimcrpos copies of ‘IW Whole 
Duty of Man, Nelson on the rasts and 
Festivals of the Church of England, Bishop 
Porteiu’s l.ectutes on the Oo^el of St. 
Matthew, Seeker’s Lectiihes on the Cate¬ 
chism, and varions other works by the most 
approved authors: exliibitiug tlio eviden¬ 
ces of Revelation with such brevity and 
clearness as was best calculated for their 
young minds, expounding the dodtrincs of 
the Ejjiablislicd Clinrcli in the most plain 
and rational manner, and confirming tbeiii 
by scriptural authority; or illiistrating tlie 
beauty and recommending the practice of 
piety and virtue, by the history and ex¬ 
ample of those who have adorned the doc¬ 
trine of Oou tlieir Saviour, by exhibiting 
its efficacy in tlieir conduct, and the his¬ 
tory of whose lives so strongly attracts the 
attention of the young and susceptible 
mind, and impresses so deeply on tlieir 
hearts the principles of religioa and 
morality. 

Tlie next leading measure for extending 
religious education, adopted by the Asso¬ 
ciation, was tiMt of forming Ddy Schools 
ill those parts of Ireland where the want 
of them was so strongly felt, that the 
ncigliboiiring gently were willing to supply 
at least two-thinis of the expence of their 
erection, and to contributfi niuterially to 
their support. It is sufficient to remark 
here that the Association in this, as in 
every other part of its proceedings, lias 
preserved its adherence to the principles 
of the ^tablished Church, and its care to 
diffuse *the knowledge of these principles 
amongst tliose who belong to its com¬ 
munion. Henc^ It was provided that 
amidst the variety of applications a pre¬ 
ference should be given to tbd esfliblisli- 
ment of Pkrocfaial Schools, where none 
had previously existed, or to the im¬ 
provement of those already founded. 

_ That in all cases, the application, if it 
did not originate with the officiating 
Ctergyman of the parish, shonld however 
be sanctioned by his approbation, and 
that the School founded or assisted by the 
Assoqiation should be placed under his 
anperintendance and eonteoiil;. that the 
Masters and Teaehevr ihaU ALwanrs ns 

MBBCBEBS or THE ESTAHLISHII) CbURCB; '* 
and ibA the ChildreA within the pate of 
that Church, attending the Si^ol^riiould 
be regularly and dili^ntly ins^ted In its 
C|tecbi8m and Doctrines; that they Should 
read the Sacred Scriptnrea in the ailtfae- 
rUed Version; that their progress in Kli- 
gions knowlei^e slioiilt^e examined and 
attested by the Cleigymaii nuj er lubose 
siiperintcftdance ffie School was placed. 
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■ml witbont ivhoM ■pproving Certificate 
theatipoUted aalavy or gratuity was not to 
be paid, and that the emulatioo of the 
children hi the pursuit of relipoiu know* 
ledge ahoiiid be edconraged, and their 
proficiency ascertained by annaal Cate* 
cbeticai J&uuiiin&tiona. 

llie entire of this system adopted by the 
Association, ^stands diatingiiislied from 
e?ery other which has been formed for tiie 
edocatioa of the poor of Ireland. It tliere* 
fore seems of high importance to the in¬ 
terests of the Establisiied Religion tuit its 
exertions foe this object should be liberally 
assisted both by parliamentary and private 
sad. 

In trutli every man who is acquainted 
with the state of Ireland most know, that, 
not only in a moral, but a political point 
of view, the great utility of sneb establish¬ 
ments as educate the poor of Ireland, 
which adhere to the Chnrch of England, is 
nuwt nndeniable. Experience has proved 
that in times of peril and dismay, this por¬ 
tion of the Irish population has been found 
the surest link for holding Ireland united 
with the rest of the Empire, and it is evi¬ 
dent that until a great moral and religioiy 
change shall have taken place in tliis coun¬ 
try, the best security for tiiat onion must 
continue to depend on that Body of estab¬ 
lished ChurchincD, all whose piimnples, 
habits, and feeling, bind them to Govern¬ 
ment. It is in cherisliing, in training, in 
enlightening that most trustworthy and yet 
greatly exposed part of the Irish popnbee, 
that the Association employs its principal 
labours. The attention of the ParociUal 
Clergy is most coostant and praisewortliy, 
and as they universally approve the mea. 
snres of the Association, and apply to it 
/or ooi ts assist them in their exertions 
for the moral and religious iustnictioo of 
the lower classes, particularly of that por¬ 
tion which continues within the pale of 
the Establislimeat, surely the' Asso^tion 
•honld be enabled to afford tliera that aid. 
Notiiingehort of vHiat the Association has 
beeu doing in union with the eflbrts of the 
Clergy is snfficient, and notliing tliat they 
both can do, will be more than sufficient to 
preserve the lower classes of the Estab- 
li^Mdpurdi from being diber brataliaed 
by vice^and ignorance, bewildered by 
religions eccentricity, or drawn tack by 
surrounding example and proMiytinc/maf, 
into that KUpon whose popular smogtb 
in Ireland has at least no need of addition. 

But while the Association has direct^ 
its pecidiar attention to that class of the 
ItiA population orbiolL, most natnralty 
chfimjl add most indispewbty requires it, it 
lias been moat anxious to extend the bcM- 


fitr of enlif^tened education mul moral 
improvement tp every class. *^eiy possi¬ 
ble precantion has been taken to render 
their Schoolsfcittractive and beneficial to 
Roman Cathmies and Protestant Dissen¬ 
ters, as well as to the Members of the 
EstablishedCbnrch. All interference with 
their religions principles, all attempts at 
proselytism have been carefully and ho¬ 
nestly avoided, and that this disposition 
has been distinctly seen and felt, by those 
whose ffflpArvcment it was intended to^ 
promote, will ifilly appear from this re* 
markable fact, that of the entire number 
of Children attending their Scliodft in 
the Ikst half yearly Returns, the num¬ 
ber of Protestant Children was 2800, that 
of the Roman Catholic 2600, so that it has 
been trnly asserted, in the last Sermon, 
wiiidi was preached before the Associ¬ 
ation, '* liiat our Schools have been 
opened to children of every religions per- 
suafflnl, and care so effectually taken to 
avoid all interfierenre with the pecnliar 
csnets of each, that I will venture, (says 
• the Reverend Preacher) > to assert, that 
there has not even a complaint been made 
of snch interference having been at¬ 
tempted ” 

Anotlier most important measure adopt¬ 
ed by the Association for excitii^tlirnugU- 
oiit the entire conntiy, amongst all the 
serious and pions, but especial'y amongst 
the friends of the Established Clmrcli, a 
lealons co-operation in all its plans, and 
ijpcttring every where that local and indi¬ 
vidual exertion, withont which all theo¬ 
retical and general schemes are vain and 
useless, was the cstaUisiunent of Diocesan 
Committees, under tiie direction of the 
Archbishop, or Bishop in each See, whose 
example anf influence would probably 
unite the entire bo(i^ of the Clergy, and 
the most respectable of the Laity in every 
district, in ' a regnlar, continued, and 
effective prosecution of those great ob¬ 
jects for which the Association labours. 
The suceeu of this plan, thonglibat a 
siiort time tried, and not yet' univer¬ 
sally carried into effect, has been moat 
important and beneffeiai. To this is dpe, 
in a great measure, the rapid multipli¬ 
cation of Catei’JietidSU E^minlttons in* 
every part of Ireland. 

Fl^ the preceding statement one in¬ 
ference Ibilows, wiffdi strongly tendE. to 
encourage the exertiojpsofthe Associatiop, 
and the co-dlperation of the public : it is, 
tbu tlie measures the Association has 
adopted, are in a ataie q^,|H*og'£efr,wl|^dr 
it only requires more general co4>peration 
and more liberal as^tance to increpffi, 
ontU they become adequate to the moral 
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•and religiouf exigencies of 8ie country* 
and productive of the most eirtauivo and 
*benefieial results; while it is (nualiy cer¬ 
tain* that wherever that co-opmtion has 
become less active, or that assistance 
been withheld, the efforts of the As¬ 
sociation have been netessaiily checked 
**and retarded. Thus it has appeared, that 
since the establishment of the Diocesan 
(kimmittees has increased the niiinljgrs of 
the Cle^y and Laity resident in coun- 

ti]l^ active in executfhg the plan of Cate- 
chetic;^ Examinations; these iiave been 
so multiplied, as in tlie last year to lie 
double of any preceding, above 10,000 
children have been examined i how very 
great must have been the increased num¬ 
bers of the Children engaged in tlie prepa¬ 
ratory coarse of instruction i Thus also, 
with respect to Schools, from the tint 
iKioption of this plan in 1805, when Tiingf 
Schools only received salary, the uiiinb^ 
increased, in 1807,'to forty-one, the 
highest number which the funds of the 
Association could at that time support. 

From thence to tlie year 1819 inclusive, 
the number of Sdiools receiving aid in¬ 
creased from fifty-eight to one hundred and 
fourteen, being thus in that sliort space 
nearly doubled, and on the whole, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty Schools are at the present 
time assisted* with salaries, and sixty 
school-houses have been built and endow¬ 
ed willi an acre ofiand, or what in special 
circumstances was deemed an equivalent, 
and all fumislied with School-masters such 
as could not be obtained by holding out 
less advantageous pto-spects. These Schools 
thus erected, and «tbcse Masteis thus 
brought forward and settled, and endowed 
under the promise of the^ssocidtion, pos¬ 
sess a claipii on the continned support of 
the Association and the pnblic, which is 
indeed most powerful. 

Still however, this salutary work can 
only be said to be partly begnn. The 
Association are, under engagemenu to 
give aid for building and salary to upwards 
of FiFi V Schools, as soon as the required 
condkioiis shall have been fulfilled by the 
parties wh^ have applie^, and applications 
are daily and rapidly comui(f in* so that 
above vouty, proposing exadkiy to con¬ 
form to the conditions prescribed by the 
Associlition, are at tlik momeut unanswer¬ 
ed, and cannot be favourably answered, 
except the liberality of Oovenmiept and 
the public to the Association % proper * 
tionilbly incseased* 

'^at such lilieral aid will, however, be 
extended, there siiAy raunot be any 
reasonable doubt; the preceding state¬ 
ment, gronnded on undeniable fkets* 
seems to shew tiearly tliat this Associa- 
Rembmbrancer. No. 3€L 


tion baa already increased* in the nnpibers 
and rank of its iMemben, in estimati<m 
witli the pubfic, and in tlie efficacy of its 
operations, to a degree Far beyond what* 
from so small a beginning, could have been 
reasonably anticipated ; a Success which 
indicates that Providence has employed 
this Association as the instfumept of effect¬ 
ing its gracious purposes of promoting the 
religious and moral improvement ef tliis 
favoured Nation, and which may encou¬ 
rage thenriends of piety and virtne to look 
forward to its future salutary influence as 
still more extensive and effective, if it shall 
hereafter continue to be supported witli 
that seal aud liberality wliich the im¬ 
portance^ of its olyects so eminently 
deserve. 


Hibernian Bible Society, 

Correspondence with his Grace the 

Lord Primate^ and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, 

Letter from his Grace the ^ Lord 
Primate. 

Great George’s Street, 
July 14, 1H81. 

Sir,—As I understand you are Secretary 
of the Hibernian Bible Society, 1 request 
yon will have the goodness to inform the 
Society, that 1 wish to have my name 
withdrawn. 

A friend to the circulation of tlie Scrip¬ 
tures, 1 have* for many years* given iny 
conutcnaifce and suppoit to the Hibernian 
Bible'Society; and it is with much reluct¬ 
ance, and even pdlii, tiiat I feel myself 
obliged to witlidiaw from it. 

It would be useless to detail allvtiicwir- 
cumstances which have induced me to 
form (Ilia resolution. 1 cannot, however, 
forbear stating^ that the eoustitjition 'of tlie 
Society— as it appears to bas been 

gradually ehanged since its original format 
tion; and it is quite notorious, that* at its 
public meetings, speakers introduce topics 
which are not only irrelevant to the busi« 
neu of the Society, but, in some in¬ 
stances, utterly inconsistent with their 
avowed olyect of circplati^ the i^blc^ 
witbont comment, • 

Those fheetiuga constat of a nnmb^ of 
person* whose {eligioiu opinions are at vu- 
riance with each otlier* and eiflfl person 
has a right to express, without check or 
eonwol, his own religious opinions in liia 
own language. Under such circomstanoes, 
it is impossible toa prevent observation^ 
being made which are Injnrtoiw to flke,gs- 
tablished Cliurdi* and oflensivc to its mem-, 
tiers. 

1 cannot, tiiercfuie* comisteatly with 

5 E * • • 
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my scfiae of duty, any longer sanction the 
proceedings of the Socwty, or continae 
even its nominal .Patron. 

Beins in a weak state of health, and 
overwbelmed'.with business, 1 need scarcely 
add, that 1 mean not to enter into any dis> 
enssion on the subject—I liave the honour 
to be, yoni futnful servant, 

(Signed) W, ARM4GH. 

To Jfen. Dr. SatUeir. See. ^ the 
Hibernian Bible Society. ^ 

Letter from the Rev. Dr. Sadieir to 
his Grace the Lord Primate. 

Dublin, July 19,18^1. 

My Lord,—1 am directed by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Hibernian Bible Society, to 
convey to yonr Grace tlieir regret at the 
determination you have eX|ireMcd to re¬ 
linquish the office of Patron of their So¬ 
ciety. 

In compliance with your Grace’s wish, 
that discussion should be avoided, the Con# 
‘ roittee will only state, tliat on tlie most 
mature deliberation, they arc fully satisfied 
that no chance has been introdiicedtinto 
the constitution of the Society since its 
original formation; and beg leave to add, 
that had your Grace been pleased to inli. 
mate the circnmstanccs which made it ap¬ 
parent to yon tliat such change had taken 
place, the Committee would on the pre¬ 
sent, as on a former occasion, have given 
the subject the roost respectful considera¬ 
tion, and cbeerfiilly and thankfully availed 
themselves of ydur suggestions. "The Com¬ 
mittee cannot conclude witliout express¬ 
ing their further legiCt, tliat your Grace 
should conceive that at the public meet¬ 
ing)/of the Society, observations might be 
made injnrions to the Established Church 
and oflensive to its members, as tijey are 
perfectly conscious that nothing of this 
kind ever'took place, no'r from the ar¬ 
rangement of tliosc meetings could possi¬ 
bly have occurred without instant aniniad- 


Register. 

version.—liave the hononr to be, yonf^ 
Grace's nmst obedient servant, 

(Signed) FRkNCIS SADLEIR, 
See.*^to the Hibernian Bible Society. 

To Hie Grace the Lord 
Primate, ^e. 4fc. ^e. 

Letter from Ills Grace the ArehbiT 
shop of Dublin. 

I Stephen’s Grecnf 

July 14,188f*. 

Sir,—Having at my last vi8itatson.pub- 
licly stated my objections to the proceed¬ 
ings of die Hibernian Bible Society, and 
my reasons for not any longer continuing a 
Member; it only remains for me to re¬ 
quest that yon will take die pruppr steps 
for withdMwing my ii|iiie from the Sio- 
ciety.—I have die hononr to be, yonr 
Dlydicnt servant, 

(Signed) J. G. DUBLIN. 

To the Sec. of the Hiber¬ 
nian Bible Society. 

Letter from Rev. B. IV. Matthias, 
to his Grace (Ae Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

Dublin, July 19,1881. 

My Lord,—I am directed by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Hibernian Bible Society, to 
express to yonr Grace their regret, tor the' 
loss of your Lordship's patronage, which 
tiicy had so many years eqjoyed. Not having 
heard or seen yonr Grace’s charge, they can¬ 
not advert to the particular circumstances 
with which yonr Lprdsbip is dissatisfied, 
blit they are pcrfectiy unconscious of any 
departure from the line of proceedings 
which bad so l6ng met your Grarc’s ap¬ 
probation.—1 have the honour to be, dec. 
&c. 

(Signed) B. IV. MATHIAS. 

To His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

• ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, valuable meto./of Stavely, in Derby- 
The rev. Wiliiain Wilkinson^ M.A. of shire i patron, his grace. 

Christ church, Oxford, appointed pbapiain The rev. T. clones, to the vicatage of 

to the Chslcf Atlilone. Llandan, Glamorg^sliirc. 

Tlie rev. Joseph Fayrer, of Clare-liall, The rA. H. Pooley, to the vicarage of 
collated to the vicarage of Ste Teatfi, in *'St. Newlyn, Cornwall. 

Cornwall, by the lord bishop of Exeter. The rev. John Billingfon; the fCetory 

llie rev. William IJsylor, B. A. of Exe- of Keoardington, Kent. 

*ter'Cbllege, Oxford, to the rectoiy of The rev. Mr. Cnhmpney, to thwuving 
, XStciibormi^, Nortl^ptonshire. of Badswordi, near Pontefract, 

The rev, K. Smitbs diaplain to the duke The right hen. and rev. Walter Hutch- 
of Devonshire, at Cliatsworth, to the insoii, lord Aston, M.A.' to the vicarage 
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of Tardebif^ f patron, the |arl of Ply* 
mooth. 

IW rev. Thomas Paddon, If .A. fellow 
nfGoDville and Cains colleeie^ instituted 
to the vicarage and parochial chnrch of 
Great Matteshali, with the rectory or free 
chapel of Paisley, Norfolk, on the presen- 
,tation of the masters and fellows of that 
society. 

Tlie rev. J. H. Rose, of Trinity college, 
Qiinbridge, presented by the aArliMsiiop 
ofvCanterbury, to tlie vidrage of Hor¬ 
sham, ^vacated by tlic death of the rev. 
Mr.’Jameson. 

The rev. Henry Harrison, instituted to 
the rectory and parisli church of Sliimp- 
ling, in Norfolk, on tlie presentation of 
P. J. Harrison, esq. of. Rickiughaii Inte¬ 
rior, Suffolk. 

Tlie rev. Valentine Ellis, rector of Bar- 
nardiston, in .Suffolk, presented to the 
rectory of Walton, in the county offitiek- 
ingham, by the lord chancellor. 

Tlie rev. J. .Stoddait, M.A. late fellow 
of Clare hall, elected head master of the 
free grammar sciiool, at Bolton, in Lan¬ 
cashire, by the governors of tliat foun¬ 
dation. 

The rev. George Harvey Vacliell, B.A. 
of St. I*etcr’s college, is appointed do¬ 
mestic chaplain to the marquis of Salis¬ 
bury. • 

The rev. Thomas Pickthall, curate of 
Waltham abbey, Essex, presented by the 
lord bishop of London to the vicarage of 
Droxhoiirii, Herts. 

The rev. Hugh H. Morgan, 1^^. is ap¬ 
pointed canon residential y ot Hercfoid 
cathedral. 

The rev. Charles Taylor, to the vicar¬ 
age of Mddley and Tibberton aiviexcd, va¬ 
cant by tlie death of flie late rev. Dr. 
Cope. 

The rev. Thomas Knox, of Toiibiidge, 
M.A. to hold the icctory of Runwcll, 
with the rectory of Ranisden Crays, both 
vacated by the death of Ins father, the late 
rev. Dr. Knox. 

The rev. T. Gretton, M. of Clirist 
churj;ii, Oxford, elected one of tlie vicais 
choral of Hercturd cathedral. 

Tlie re/. Joseph BiWdget|, to the rec¬ 
tory of Mclmciby, Ciiniherlaii^ 

The rev. Denis Browne, vicar of Saii- 
try, iifthe diocese of Dublin,' to be rector 
and vicar of the Unioi^ m Loughrea; pa¬ 
tron, the earl of Chinricarde. aHis lord¬ 
ship has also appoipted Mr. Broivno bif 
domestic ciuplaii^. 

The rev. James Jenkins, of Blaenavon, 
to perpetual enrany ofCapel Newydd. 

The rev. II. L'ardell, M.A. prebendary 
of Ely, to the icctoiy ofTydd St. Giles’s, 
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Cambridgeshire.; patron, tlie bisliop of 

Ely. I I 

The rev. Henry Comyn, to the vi«r- 
Bge of Monatban, otherwise Munacemi, 
Cornwall. 

The rev. Joiin Moore, jirchdeacoii of 
Exeter, to a prebendal stall in the cathe* 
dral of Exeter. 

The rev. Joseph Hodgkinsen, M.A. of 
Brasenose college, presented to the vicar¬ 
age of Leigh, Lancashire; patroilf, lord 
Lifford/ 

The rev. G. Glcig, curate of Baddles- 
mere, Kent, to the perpetual cnracy of 
Ash ; patron, the archbishop of Canter- 
biiiy. 

The rev. John Jenkyns, LL.B. vicar of 
Evcrcrcdch, Somerset, inducted into the 
rectory of Horsmonden, on the presenta¬ 
tion of the trustees of the will of Mrs. 
Marriott, deceased, vacant by the death 
of the rev. Henry Mortaiid. 

The rev. George Edward Kent, B.A. 
•lias been elected by tiic fcoftecs to tbo 
inastcisliip of tlie fieegramjnar school, at 
Little Walsingliani, vacant by the death of 
the rev. P. Peach. 

file lev. Charles Craven of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, a wrangler of the 
year 1819, nnauiinously elected (out of 
sixteen candidates) to the head-masteraliip 
of the grammar scliool, at Afford, vacant 
by the death of the rev. William Thomp¬ 
son. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, October 27.—On TImrsday 
last, the rev. William Giaister, M.A. scho¬ 
lar of University college, was elected a 
fellow of that society. 

Oil Tuesday last tlic following degrees 
were conferred ; • • 

B%ciiki.or in Civil L\w. — Franeis 
Fearun, fellow of N ew college. ^ 

Mastliis Of Arts.— Julin James Wat¬ 
son, Brasenose college; lev. Henry St. 
John, Wadhain college; Gooige Angus- 
tns Montgomery, Oriel rollege; Tlioinas 
Cozens Percival, student nfCluist church; 
Richard William Korhy, Exeter college ; 
and Charles Lyail, Exeter college. 

Bachllor of Arts. —William Har¬ 
rison, of Christ ciiiirch. • « „ 

November 10.—On Saturday, jjuvem- 
ber .*1, Ac iioii. Arthur .Philip Perceval, 
and Shnon Taflor, B.A, of Oiie^ollege; 
Charles Douglas Beckfbril, B.A^St Brasc- 
no8| college; the lion. John Danran 
Blight, B.A. and Henry Dnneonib, of 
Christ church, were elected fellows of All 
Souls college. • * ^ 

Baciieloh i« Divinift. — TI^: ^v. 
John BiiB, student of Christ clturcb. « 
5 £ 2 
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Bachbloas or ARTg.^Htigb Dyke 
Aclandf e«q. of St. Mary grand com¬ 
pounder; hon. John Doncao Bligih, Oirist 
ch^h; Edward* Berkeley Portman, 
CJhrist church 4 and George Inge, Christ 
church. • 

Yesterday, the rev. George Robert 
Oleig, B.A. of Magdalen lull, was ad¬ 
mitted mastir of arts. 

At t|ie chapel of Hartlelmry castle, on 
Sunday last, being All Saints ^y, the fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen were ordained: \ 
Deacons. — Henry Edward Steward, 
of Christ chnrcli, Oxford; and Poyntz 
Steward Ward, B.A. of Wadbam college, 
Oxford. 

Pkiebts, —Henry .fames Ha8tings,M.A. 
of Trinity college, CambrTdge William 
Henry Saviguy, B.A. of Sidney college; 
John N. Harward, M.A. of Worcester 
college, Oxford; William Hetiiy Mog- 
ridge, B.A. of Jenis college, Oxford; Ed¬ 
ward Warren CanlSeld, B.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford; and Inward Woodyatt,4 
M.A. of Btasenose college. 

Nofepber 17.—On lilinrsday last the 
following degrees were conferred. 

• Masters op Arts. —^Tlie rev. Henry 
Bonchcr, Wadham college; Robert Mon¬ 
ro, Merton college; James Allgood, St. 
Mary’s hall: rev. John Hobson, Magda¬ 
len hall; and the rev. lliomas Garbett, 
Jesns college. 

Bachelors op Arts. —Edward Boi¬ 
ler, esq. Oriel college, grand compoun¬ 
der; George Coates, esq. University 
college, grand compounder ^ Peter 
Davy Foulkes, Exeter college; John 
Warren Hayes, Wadlivn college; Hum¬ 
phrey Allen, Worcester college; Wil- 
lian^T^er, Peter Short, Worcester col¬ 
lege ; Wiiliam Birkitt, St. Edmund hall; 
William Astley Browne Ove, esq. Brase- 
nose oollege; John Calvert, Oriel col¬ 
lege; Rolwrt William Bos&nquet, Baliol 
college; Richard Temple, Baliol college; 
and John Besley, Baliol college. 

On the 29th nit. Mr. Richard Norris, 
common-room man of Oriel college, was 
elected verger of this nniversity, in the 
room of Mr. William Pnrdne, deceased. 

November 24.—On the I4tii instant, 
«Mr.Dwen Jenktnb, of Jesns college, and 
yesterdhy Mr. Reece Howell, wq|e elected 
scholan of tbatipeiety. 

CAMnEinoE, October 29.—THc rev. 
John Hulliwcll, M.A. fellow of Christ 
collego, was on Wednesday last appointed 
pro proctor for the jeax ensuing. 

llie rev. Wbjtworth Rnisel, of St. 
Johifs^college, was od the sune day ad- 
mH«ed master of arts. 

* November 2.—At general ordination, 
holden by the lord bis^p of Ely, the toi- 


lowihg gent^jRon of tins were • 

ordained: 

DbaconI. Heniy Michael Wagner, 
M.A. felllw of King> college; Henry 
Tasker, M.A. follow of Pembroke ball; 
Qurlrs Porter, B.A.* fellow of Caius 
college; Edwardt Bishop Elliott, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college; Cliarles French, 
Brombead, M.A. fellow of Trinity col¬ 
lege ; Henry Hunter Huglies, M.A. fellow 
of Sf^Jdhn’s college; and William Crag;- 
ley Leach, B.A. fellow of Trinity college. 

Priests.— John Philips Higman. M.A. 
fellow of 'IVinity college; Mark Cantis, 
M.A. fellow of Emmanuel coll^; and 
Ibomas Stafford, M.A. Jesus college. 

November 9.—Therev. William French, 
D.D. master of Jesus college, was on 
Sunday last elected viee chancellorfof tliis 
university for the year euraing. 

On Monday last, being the anniversary 
dT’^he glinpowder-plot, a sermon was 
preached before the university, by the rev. 
the master of Jesus college, from Jolm 
xviii. 38. Pilate saitli unto him, Wiut is 
tnitli?” Tlie Latin speech on tlie occa¬ 
sion was recited in the senate house by 
the rev. George Stevenson, fellow of 
Tiinity college. 

The following gentlemen were on Wed¬ 
nesday last admitted 

Masters op Arts.— Giwrge William 
Tapps, esq. of Trinity college; rev. Tho¬ 
mas Robertson, St. John’s college; rev. 
Barnard Hanbury, Jesus college; rev. 
Roger Hesketb Formby, Jesus college; 
and the uv. Heniy Hubbard, Catherine 
hall. 

November 16.—Dr. John Clarke Whit¬ 
field, organist of Hereford catliedral, and 
formerly rrganist of Trinity and St. 
John’s colleges, Vas on Wednesilay last, 
by a grace of tlie senate, elected protessor 
of music in tliis nniversity, in the room of 
the late Dr. Hague. 

The subject of the Norrisian prise es¬ 
say, for the present year, is The internal 
Evidence of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion. 

Tlie Cambridge philosophical society 
held their first meeting, for tire present 
term, on Moqday,lft.st, when tiS* very rev. 
Dr. Woo(^ master of St. John’s college, 
and dean of Ely, took the chair as presi¬ 
dent. The racing was very numfirously 
attended, His ro^l highness the duke 
of Siissexi was elected one of the vice 
patrons of tlie society. After electing 
many other new mcmbqfi, ‘a|;d rerosving 
eomninnieations from various quarters, a 
paper was read by Mr. Okes, upon ap m- 
common malformation of the ureters, and 
its consequences. 

The prize given auuiially by Tiinit> 
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college, toVfiet junior bac|elor of arts, Backden pahiM, is appointed cnrate of 
who writes the Imt Essay on the Cbarac- Barmdd by-le*Beek, in addition to Me 
ter and Conduct of WiHiam itl., has been other curacy of Riby, in this connQr. 
this year acyodged to Mr. Charles Barker, This is the first yonu/j; man known to be 
son of the rer. Mr. Barker, of York. promoted to the chnrch out of the gram- 

November S3.*~On Thursday, the 15th mar school at Grimsby, krhich has hf** 
instant, Thomas Cbaifes Oeldart, M.A. establisbed there a great number of yean. 

, of Trinity bali,- youngest brother of the NtinroLK. — Died, the ipv. PanI Co* 
king^ profeMor of civil law, and youngetA lumbine, D.D. rector of little Plnmstead, 
son of the rev. Dr. Gcldart, rector of with Witton and Bnindale umeMd. and 


^irk Deighton, in the cj^unt/ or York, 
was elected fellow of Trinity hall, in the 
roon^of sir John William Compton, de¬ 
ceased, late judge of the vicc-adminilty 
court, Barbadoes. 

The lord bishop of Peterborough will 
hold an ordination, on Sunday, the 33rd 
of December, at the cathedral church of 
Uiat city. 

BERKSiiiRE.^Dicd, at Reading, al¬ 
most suddenly, in his Btst year, tlie rev. 
Thomas Arnold, formerly of Walwortlu* 
Cakbridgeshirb. —A neat marble ta¬ 
blet has been recently placed in Trinity'* 
church, Cambridge, to tiie memory of the 
late rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. fellow of 
•St. John’s college. 

Died, at the rectory of Tydd, St. 
Gilead, isle of Ely, in the 53nd year of 
his age, the rev. Timothy Matthews, 
eighteen years rector of that parish, and 
one of the iwagistrates for the county. 

Died, after a short illness, in Christ 
college, Cambridge, the rev. Bcanpre 
Philip Beil, M.A. fellow of that society, 
aged 35. 

Cdhiieklanu. —Died, in the 68th year 
of his age, tlie rev. D. Birkett, vicar of 
lieigli, curate of St. John^ and 8t. 
Bridget’s, Bickermet, and formerly of St, 
Bee’s school. ^ • 

GLoiicESTEasHiRE. — Died, the rev. 
'I'lionias Welles, D.D. vicar ef Prcstbnry 
and 'Badgewortb, and perpetual citrate of 
Sliiirdington, in this county. 

HuNTiNonoMsniRE.— Died, at Moles- 
wortb, in the 85tli year of his age, the rev. 
William Ellis, rector of that parish, and of 
Walton, Backs. He was formerly fiellow 
of Riii^s college, Cambridge, and many 
years an active magistrate for this county. 

Kent.—D ied, in h%,70t> year, the rev. 
David Martin, curate of Eaatchureh, in 
the isle of Sheppy. 

Difid, the rev. W. T.-jPattenson, rector 
of Frinsted, in this cgnnty. 

Lahcashire. —Died, in hit 68th year, 
the rev. Josbna Brookes, M.A. one of tife 
chaplains ^*tbe^collegiate church, Man¬ 
chester, which situation he had filled dur- 
ii4r |birty-one yeara.* 

Lincolnshire. — The rev, William 
Siiutb, lately admitted iato full orders at 


perpetoal curate of Mardley, all in thia 
county. He bad been sixty-fonr years the 
incumbent of Thnriton and Hardley, and 
was in the 93d year of his age. 

Nottinghahshire. —Died, at Arnold, 
the rev. Thomas Bigsby, M.A. vicar of 
Beestou and Barton. 

Somersetshire. —Died, at Plautreet 
house, near Taunton, aged 73, the rev. 
Dr. Ambrose, of Mount Ambrose, county 
of Onblin. 

SvssEX.—Died, the rev. William Jame¬ 
son, rector of Clapham, and vicar of Hor¬ 
sham, both in Sussex, aged 78. 

Warwickshire. — Died, at Knowle, 
the rev. Thomas Knight, second son of 
tl>|! rev. Thomas BlyUi, of Knowle lodge, 
in this county, and member of Worcester 
college, Oxford. 

Died, at Stratford upon Avon, the rev. 
James Davenport, jnn. M.A<. fellow of St. 
Jolin’s college, Oxford, and curate of 
Snitterfield. 

Wii.TSHmE.~Died, flie rev. Mr. Wap- 
share, cnrate of St. Thomas, Salisbnry. 
aged 38. ^ 

Diedf at Pickwick, aged 86, the lev. 
James Pidding, fifty-eight years rector 
and patron of the treeliold advowson of 
Yatton Reynell, near Chippenham. 

Yorkshire. — Died, the rev. Walter 
•Smith, curate of Aimondbiity, in tliis 
comity, and master of the free grammar 
school in that town. ^ 

WALES. 

Died, tlie rev. Mr. Evans, tiii^ 
seven years curate of Llaiifiietliln and 
Llanfwrog, Anglesey. 

Died, at Swansea, aged 23, J. D. 
Thomas, esq. of LIycoen, Caermartben 
and of Jesus college, Oxford. * 

* COLOMBO. ^ 

Extragt from tlie Ceylon Gazette, May 
26,1821. 

Dvring the p^t week, the iSrk Bishop 
of Calcutta has exercised several of the pe- 
cimar duties ofhis sacred ofiice at Colombo. 
On Mdnday last, a second Goafimiation 
was held, when a.iinmefoas body of Eng¬ 
lish, Dutch, Portugneiw, and Si^Beso 
offered itself fur Coofinaation. * 

On Tuesday tbeSFort Cburcb, now called 
2 
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St. Peter'ii, WM coueen^. The cere¬ 
mony begen by the Lord Kahop receiving 
(from some of thoM who aigned their 
names) the Petitiod of Consecration, at the 
principal entrance. The Bishop and the 
Gleigy then retired to tlie vestry, and soon 
again made their appearance, the Bishop 
taking the legd, and bte Lordship and the 
Clergy proceeded slowly along the body 
of the Ohoreh, reciting alternately the 24tii 
Paalm. When tbe Bishop was anivcd 
srithin the rails of the altar, tlie detds of 
donation to Trustees of tbe Church and the 
burying ground on the South Esplanade 
being presented by tlie Chief Secretary on 
the part of the Government, his Lordsliip 
commenced the prayers of dedication and 
consecration, after wliich he handed to 
tbe Archdeacon, who acted as Chancellor, 
tbe decree of consecration, which he read 
atond. 

Morning prayers then commenced by 
the officiating Minister, bnt during the 
prayers and Communion service, the Bi¬ 
shop offered op occasional prayers. An 
excellentaSermon was then delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawtayne, Chaplain to the 
Bidiop, after which the Lord’s Supper 
was administered. The lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor, the Cliief Justice, and a numerous 
assemblage ofr ladies and gentlemen were 
present; and the Lieutenant Governor, 
and Commandant and otlicrs, afterwards 


accompanied |he Bishop to co&ecrate the 
burying-groimd, on the Sooth Esplanade. 

At tbe Vittah Church, now called St; 
Panl^ simiRir proceedings took place; 
the Sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James Glenie, who happily introduced 
much matter appllbable to that Church, 
and the inhabitants of the Pettali, and tlie 
other puts of his Sermon were of tbe beat 
descrigfron. 

The u^ten^nt Governor was present 
throughout the whole, and the Church wA 
literally full. The bnrying-gronnd ^iind 
the Cliurch being too confined, an addi¬ 
tional burying-ground has been bestowed 
by tlie lieutenant Governor, near the 
Wolfendal Church, which is to be conse¬ 
crated on Tuesday next after Divine Ser¬ 
vice at St. Paul’s. * 

Divine Service will, we'Sinderst.'ind, be 
in fatu re performed every Sunday in St. 
PauR'Cliurch, in three faingiiages. The 
English wlio reside outside the Port, and 
*Clie numerous other inhabitants of Colombo 
nuderatanding the English language, will 
tiius have the opportunity on the liird’s 
day, to hear our admirableLitargy read in 
English, and a Sermon preached in tho 
same language, by a regular Minister of 
the united Church of England and Ireland. 

It is expected that an ordination will 
take place to-morrow mornin^'in the Port 
Church, now called St. Peter’s Church. 


MONTHLY .LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Illustrations of Biblical literature: ex¬ 
hibiting a View of Uie flutory and Fate 
of the Sacred Writings, from the earliest 
Peri^ to the present Century; including 
Biographical Notices of Translatois and 
ottier eminent Biblical Scholars. By the 
rev. Jaues Townley, Author of Biblical 
Anecdotes. 3 vols. 8vo. 91.2s. 

Lectures on tlie Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Jby Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. of Glasgow, 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Llandaff, at the primary 
Visitation, in August, 1821. By William, 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 2 s. 

TIfri Necessity ef being in a State of 
PreparUcion for Death: a Sermoi^ preach¬ 
ed in the Parish Church of Somersham, 
in the Cagpty of Hnntingdofi, on Tuesday, 
October 16, 1821, at tbe'Fnneral of the 
Rev. T. WilMD, M.A. peipetnal Cnratfiof 
Wllbarton, and Curate of Colmc and Pid- 
ley, in the same ^nnty. By the Rev. T. 
fourdUloD, M.A. Vijar of Feiutanton 
enHt> Ililton, Hunts, and fbrmcrlyPellow 
<nd Tutor iff Trinity in the Uuiver- 

fity of Cambridge. Is. 


Practical Sermons; selected from the 
Manuscripts of the Rev. Joseph Picker¬ 
ing, M.A. late Minister of Paddington, 
and fornienfy of Ciiiist CImrrh, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. ll.^s. 

A Vindication of tbe Doctrine of Bap¬ 
tismal Regeneration, as understood by the 
United Churcii, against our modern Sec¬ 
taries and Secedeis; with Obsei'vations ou 
tlie pernicious Tendency of'their Tenets, 
and of their proselytising Zeal, ami the 
Conduct to Im expected from the Esta- 
blisbed Clergy at the present impoWant 
Crisis. By an Aged Minuter of tlie Gos¬ 
pel. 28.6d. e * 

Illustrative Replies in tlie Form of-Es- 
says to tlig Questions proposed by tlie 
Right Rev. Herb^t Marsh, Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough, tip Candidates for Hoty 
Orders; iif which his Lordship’s Interro¬ 
gations on Redemption, Original Sin, Free 
Will, Justification, Everlasting Salvation, 
Predestination, Regeneration, Renovation, 
and the Holy Trinity, are shewn tp*%e 
constructed from the Holy Scriptures and 
tbe Articles of the Church of Englaud. 
8vo. 6i. 6d. 
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LITBRARY INTELLIORNCE. 

TIte EncyclopediaMetro^olitana,whieh Delineations*of Christian Experlenc* in 
has been suspended in cons|qaence of the Vene, to which are>pFefixed, Sketches of 
Failure of its late Publisher, has Alien tlie early Life of the Anjhor, in one smaH 
under the Management of new Proprietors, Volume, with a Portrait* 
who will publish tl)p fiftii Part of tiat The Rev. Or. Lloyd, Professor of Ma- 
Work on the 1st of January, 1832; and thematics, Trinity College, Dublin, will 
Arrangements have at length been made, shortly publish a Volume *of Discoutaes, 
which leave no doubt wliatever of its being chiefly Doctrinal.' 
for tlie future regularly continuedp* Mr, K. Bloomfield, Author ot the Flar- 

The Rev. Joshna Mdrsden has nearly mer^ Boy, has in the Press, The May-Day 
ready fer Publication, Forest Musings, or of tne Muses. 

POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Little or no alteration has taken 
place (luring the last year in the fo¬ 
reign relations of Great Britain, and 
the events ^hicli have occurred in 
other lands owe their impoctuice 
either to the interest which those 
lands excite, or to the future an'l 
distant consciiucnces which they are 
expected to involve. 

Our nearest and most powerful 
neighbour, France, is going on 
quietly in the path which her govern, 
ment lias chalked out, and seems to 
be daily less exposed to the difnger 
of any sudden convulsion. The 
death of Napoleon Buonaparte has 
naturally tended to tranquillize 
the fears of the loyal; and to re¬ 
press the expectations and hopes of 
the disafl'ected. His re-appearance 
in the country would at any time 
have exposed it t<^ great risk, and 
in some particular conjunctures, 
might have unsettled every thing. 
Persons who had the greatest con¬ 
fidence in the fidelity and vigilance 
of his keepers, could not help feel¬ 
ing that there was a possibility of 
his escape, and that no man could 
teli what extraordinary actions he 
might s^ill be perpiitted to perform. 
All this is now at aft eiftl. 

, mie revolutionary party have been 
deprived of their s^et anchor, and 
the King congraiiilates his subjects 
upon the increasing tran^hiUity. and 
welfare of his dominions. It is 'gi&- 
tiffing Kkewise to observe, that 
some heading characters lunong the 
Frdbch are exerting themselves in 
the caus 9 of religion, and though 
..we cannot feel quite satisfied with 


respect to the soundness of their 
principles, or the practicability of 
their plans, any movement is pre¬ 
ferable to that total stagnation and 
inactivity which indicates not merely 
the weakness but the death of the 
patient. The Protestants are en¬ 
deavouring to institute societies for 
education and religious instruction 
« imitation of those that exist in 
Great Britain. But we fear the two 
cases are widely diiTerent. The 
people of France cannot learn to 
any purpose worth mentioning with¬ 
out discovering the errors and im¬ 
posture of the Church of Rome, 
and how liable must they become in 
this sceptical age to confound the 
tainted limb with the sound and 
healthy body^ and to reject the es¬ 
sentials, if not the name of the 
Christian faith, under the«titk of a 
genuine Reformation. The only 
chance that seems to exist avoid¬ 
ing this rpek, is the conversion of 
their rulers, under whose superin¬ 
tendance Christianity miglit^lTle 
pruned of its incumbrances, with¬ 
out being reduced below the Scrip¬ 
ture standard. But such an event 
is more to be desired than ex¬ 
pected. • ^ m 

No^other continental nation can ' 
boast of the same improvement in 
seci/rity anti wealth as thw French 
governmenf. The German sove- 
rAgns are impeded ^ heaver debts 
and small revenues, mm wuch the 
sjpirit of Iheirspeople does got pso- 
mise to deliver them. The Spa¬ 
niards 'are vjpited by three soils 
calamities, a weak monarch, a de- 
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mocrati^ club* and as 
fever. The PortugueM are» if poB<^' 
ble, in a wone ai^ation, for 
them the rev^lntionary feeo^ has 
pervaded all rank*, and they are la. 
pidly sinking into a state of political 
childishness,, which can only teifni* 
nate in dissolution. They talk of 
putting Wi end to their commercial 
trcpty with England, imagining no 
doubt that their rich and popmous 
country affords a market for our ma- 
nnfisctures, which it would ruin us 
to lose. If the consequence should 
happen to be that the Portqguese 
are . deprived of our market for their 
wine, and that we become the ma¬ 
nufacturers for tiieir revolted colo¬ 
nies, their ingratitude will but ex¬ 
perience the fate which it merits, 
and on the breaking out of the "next 
war between them and the Spani¬ 
ards the independence of their coun¬ 
try wiH come to an end. ** 

The contests that arc carrying on 
in Greece and in Spanish South 
America, are the only events which 
remind us of that din of arms which 
once sounded so fearfully in our 
ears. The latter, according to every 
appearance, is hastening to* a close. 
Auer a long period of desultory 
warfare, marauding chieftains, and 
starving armies, two men of genius, 
and we are assured of virtue, have 
risen Ko tlie highest command. Bo. 
livar in the north, and San Martin 
in the sooth. The mother country 
is obviously incapable t)f coping 
with them ; and we know not what 
b^ler part can be taken by the 
friends of humanity than to wish 
that she should decline the contest. 
A country which she has misgovern, 
cd and plundered for three centuries, 
and which it is not now in her power 


speedily nrqm her yoke. 

The Gre(4t insurrection is in a 
veiy different state. It is impossible 
to think of that’ classic land overrun 
and oppressed b>> bartiarous tyrants, 
the enemies of the Christian faith, 
and of the civilisation of the world, 
without U(ishing that irwas restored 
to its ancient freedom. But are i^^ 
inhabitants capable of acquirioe or 
maintaining it? Can they hope to 
succeed in the present contest with¬ 
out throwing themselves into the arms 
of Russia? And what effect would 
this produce but of a mere change 
of masters? If the Qfreeks were a 
moral and industrious people, jea- 
lofI& tif their national dignity, aveus. 
tomed to govern themselves, and not 
'quite unprovided with military skill 
and experience, we should say, let 
them by all means try their strength. 
They may gain an important victory; 
and the Turkish Government is con¬ 
stantly on the brink of a revolution. 
Could they maintain a defensive war 
for a few years against tfie Sultan, 
as the Dutch did formerly against 
King Philip, and the Spaiiiaids rc-. 
cently agaiust Napoleon—assistance 
might then be given to them, not as 
subjects, but allies—and u fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances might 
secure their independence. Now, 
however, (hey ay pear destitute of all 
means of resistance. There are no 
symptoms of Russian interference in 
their favour—other powers will not 
from prudence go to war with Coa- 
stantinople, and the Asiatic forcra 
are assembling in prodigious num¬ 
bers. We cannot look at these me¬ 
lancholy truths and be sanguine in 
our hopes o^Grjevian succcS^s. 


N9tkei9,&tr4!^mdmts. CDsc. 

f 

to improve, fsannot be dehleied too 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT^. 

Cler, Ghe,, A »Norfotk Reettf, l«f^of, H, P., and Caiholicut, liave 
been received, and are under consideration. « * i • 

TmM misUdKcs the meaning of the sentence fo Jte alludes,''' 
ileportoCthe darditoek cau shall appear. 

Kentiih jCttrole shall appear. 

J. P. cnatrwlicto the Articles of the Church of England. . 
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